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PREFACE. 

TH E reigns of Philip king of Macedon and Alex- 
ander his fon, which are the fubje£r. of this 
volume, contain the fpace of thirty-fix years ; 
the reign of the former including twenty-four, and 
that of the latter, twelve. They extend from the firft 
year of the CVth Olympiad, or the year of the world 
3644, to the firft year of the CXIVth Olympiad, 
which anfwers to the year of the world 3680. 

The Icings, who reigned during that time in Perfia, 
were Artaxerxes Ochus, Arfes and Darius Codoman- 
nus. The Perfian empire expired with the laft. 

We know not any thing concerning the tranfa&ion* 
of the Jews during thefe thirty fix years, except what 
we are told by Jofephus, Book xi. chap 7 and 8. of 
his Antiquities of the Jeivs^ under the high-priefts John 
or Johanan, and Jaddus. Thefe will be mentioned in 
the courfe of this hiftory, with which that of the Jews 
is intermixed. 

The above-mentioned fpace of thirty-fix years (witk 
refpecl to the Roman hiftory) extends from the 393d 
to the 429th year from the foundation of Rome. The 
great men, who made the moft confpicuous figure a- 
mong the Romans during that fpace of time, were Ap- 
pius Claudius the dictator, T. Quin&ius Capitolinus, 
Tit. Manlius Tbrquatus, L. Papirius Curfor, M. Va- 
lerius Corvinus, Fabius Maximus, and the two 

Decii, 



PREFACE. xi 
Decii, who devoted themfelyes to death for the fake of 
their country. 

The names of Philip and Alexander, of whom we 
are now to fpeak, are fo well known, that it would 
be fuperfluous to inform our readers, that the hiftory 
of thofe two princes is very important and affecting. 

It were to be wifhed, that the entire life of Philip 
of Macedon, written by fome antient author, hacl 
come down to us ; or (fince we have no fuch life) that 
fome modern writer had collected with care, from va- 
rious authors, the feveral circumftances relating to it. 
For want of this, I have had recourfe chiefly to * De- 
mofthenes, and the interpreters of this orator ; parti- 
cularly to the notes of M. de Tourreil, and thofe of 
Signior f Lucchefini, a noble patrician of Lucca, 
whofe remarks are very learned. 

With regard to Alexander the Great, not to men- 
tion Diodorus Siculus, and Juftin ; Quintus Curtius, 
Plutarch and Arrian have treated very largely of that 
monarch. The latter, who was a difcipleofEpictetus, 
was of Nicomedia in Bithynia. He flourifhed under 
the emperor Adrian and the two Antonines, Arrian 
was a foldier, as well as a philofopher and hiftorian ; 
and this appears from the defcriptions he gives of bat- 
tles, which are much more accurate and exact, than 
thofe of Quintus Curtius. His ftyle is fimpje and un- 
adorned, and he makes but few or no reflections : 
but this fimplicity is infinitely fuperior to the fplendid 
diction of the Latin hiftorian. Arrian wrote the cam- 
paigns of Alexander the Great in feven books, in imi- 
tation of Xenophon, who had related thofe of Cyrus in 
the fame number of books ; which circumftance, with 
fome refemblance in their ftyles, has occafioned his be- 

* I frequently cite fome Greek authors, tuhofe editions J forgot t$ 
mention. 

Demofrhenes, printed at Frankfort, anno 1604. 

Ifocrates, in 8vo. of Paul Stephens, 1604. 

Arrian, by James Gronovius j printed at Leyden, in 1704* 

•J- Tbefe notes were printed at Rome, in 1732, 

i ing 



xii PREFACE. 

ing fometimes called the modern Xenophon. His his- 
tory of India, comprized in one book only, feeins in 
fome meafure the fequel and conclufion of that of Alex- 
ander. 

Quintus Curtius wrote the fame hiftory in ten books ; 
the two firfl: of which were not tranfmitted to us, but 
have been fupplied by Freinfhemius. The time in 
which Quintus Curtius lived is not exactly known, a 
circumftance which has occafioned a great difpute a- 
among the learned ; fome or whom place him under 
Auguftus or Tiberius, other* under Vefpafian, and 
others again under Traj«n. His ftyle is florid and 
agreeable : his hiflory abounds with judicious reflec- 
tions and very beautiful fpeechcs } but the latter sre 
generally too long, and have too much the air of de- 
clamation. His thoughts, tho' ingenious, and very 
often extremely juft, have however a conceited glitter, 
an arretted brightnefs, which do not feem to argue the 
character of the Auguftan age. It would be fu rprizing, 
if Quintus Curtius had lived before Quintilian, that 
the latter in his enumeration of the Latin authors, 
Ihould have made no mention of fo remarkable an 
hiftorian. Be this as it will (for I leave the decifion 
of it to the learned) I have made great ufe of that au- 
thor, as well as of the excellent tranflation which 
M. de Vaugelas has given us of him. 
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Sect. I. The birth and infancy of Philip. Beginning 
of his reign. His firji conquejis. The birth of 
Alexander. 

MA C E D O N was an hereditary kingdom, 
fituated in antient Thrace, and bounded on 
the fouth by the mountains of Thcflaly ; on 
the eaft by Bceotia and Pieria ; on the weft by the 
Lynceftes ; and on the north by Mygdonia and Pela- 
gonia. But after Philip had conquered part of Thrace 
and Illyrium, this kingdom extended from the Adria- 
tic fea to the river Strymon. Edefia was at firft the 
capital of it, but afterwards refigned that honour to 
Pella, famous for giving birth to Philip and Alex- 
ander. 

Philip, whofe hiftory we are going to write, was 
the fon of Amyntas II, who is reckoned the fixteenth 
king of Macedon from Caranus, who had founded 
that kingdom about four hundred and thirty years be- 

Vol VI. B fore, 
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The History 



fore, that is, Anno Mundi 3212, and before Cbriji 
794. The hiftory of all thefe monarchs is fufficiently 
obfcure, and includes little more than feveral wars with 
the Ulyrians, the Thracians, and other neighbouring 
people. 

The kings of Macedon pretended to defcend from 
Hercules by Caranus, and confequently to have been 
Greeks originally. Notwithstanding this, Demo- 
flhenes often {tiles them Barbarians, efpecially in his 
invectives againft Philip. The Greeks, indeed, gave 
this name to all other nations, without excepting the 
Macedonians, (a) Alexander, king of Macedon in 
the reign of Xerxes, was excluded, upon pretence of 
his being a Barbarian, from the Olympic games; and 
was not admitted to {hare in them, till after having 
proved his being defcended originally from Argos. 
\b) The above-mentioned Alexander, when he went 
over from the Perfian camp to that of the Greeks, in 
order to acquaint the latter, that Mardonius was de- 
termined to charge them by furprize at day-break, 
juftified his perfidy by his antient defcent, which he 
declared to be from the Greeks. 

The antient kings of Macedon did not think it be- 
neath themfelves to live at different times under the 
protection of the Athenians, Thebans and Spartans, 
changing their alliances as it fuited their intereft. Of 
this we have feveral inftances in Thucydides. One of 
them, named Perdiccas, with whom the Atheni- 
ans were diflatisfied, became their tributary ; which 
continued from their fettling a colony in Amphipolis, 
under Agnon the fon of Nicias, about forty-eight years 
before the Peloponnefian war, till Brafidas, the Lace- 
daemonian general, about the fifth or fixth year of 
that war, raifed that whole province againft them, and 
drove them from the frontiers of Macedon. 

We {hall foon fee this Macedon, which formerly 
had paid tribute to Athens, become, under Philip, the 

(a) Herod. L 5. c. 22. (/>) Idem, I. 9. c 44. 

arbiter 
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arbiter of Greece ; and triumph, under Alexander, 
over all the forces of Afia. 

(c) Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the 
third year of the ninety-fixth Olympiad. Having, 
the very year after, been warmly attacked by the II- 
lyrians, and difpoiTefTed of a great part of his kingdom, 
which he thought it fcarce poffible for him ever to re- 
cover again, he addrefled hirrifelf to the Olynthians ; 
and in order to engage them the more firmly in his 
intereft, he had given up to them a considerable tract 
of land in the neighbourhood of their city. According 
to fome authors, Arg-^us, who was of the blood-royal, 
being fupported by the Athenians, and taking advan- 
tage of the troubles which broke out in Macedonia, 
reigned there two years, (d) Amyntas was reftored 
to the throne by the ThefTalians ; upon which he was 
defirous of refuming the poffeflion of the lands, which 
nothing but the ill fi tuation of his affairs had obliged 
him to refign to the Olynthians. This occafioned a 
war; but Amyntas, not being ftrong enough to make 
head fingly againft fo powerful a people, the Greeks 
and the Athenians in particular fent him fuccours, and 
enabled him to weaken the power of the Olynthians, 
who threatned him with a total and impending ruin. 
(e) It was then that Amyntas, in an aftembly of the 
Greeks, to which he had lent a deputation, engaged 
to unite with them to enable the Athenians to pofl'efs 
themfelves of Amphipolis, declaring that this city be- 
longed to the laft mentioned people. This ftrong al- 
liance was continued after his death with queen Eury- 
dice, his widow, as we mall foon fee. 

(f) Philip, one of the fons of Amyntas, was born 
the fame year this monarch declared war againft the 
Olynthians. This Philip was father of Alexander 
the Great ; for we cannot diftinguifh him better, than 

(c) A. M. 3606. Ant. J. C. 398. Died. 1. 14. p. 307, 34.1. 
{d) A.M. 3641. Ar.t. J. C. 3^3. (e) y^fchin'de isl.. 

lefcat. p. $09. (f) A. M. 3^21. Ant, J. C. 383, 

B 2 by 



4 The History 

by calling him the father of fuch a fon, as * Cicero 
obferves of the father of Cato of Utica. 

(g) Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty- 
four years. He left three legitimate children, whom 
Eurydice had brought him, viz. Alexander, Perdiccas 
and Philip, and a natural fon named Ptolomy. 

Alexander fucceeded his father as eldeft fon. In the 
very beginning of his reign, he was engaged in a (harp 
war againft the Illyrians, neighbours to, and perpetual 
enemies of, Macedonia. Concluding afterwards a 
peace with them, he put Philip, his younger brother 
an infant, into their hands, by way of hoftage, who 
was foon fent back to him. Alexander reigned but 
one year. 

(h) The crown now belonged by right to Perdiccas, 
his brother, who was become eldeft by his death ; but 
Paufanias, a prince of the blood-royal, who had been 
exiled, difputed it with him, and was fupported by a 
great number of Macedonians. He began by feizing 
fome fortrefTes. Happily for the new king, Iphicrates 
was then in that country, whither the Athenians had 
fent him with a fmall fleet ; not to befiege Amphipo- 
lis as yet, but only to take a view of the place, and 
make the neceflary preparations for befieging it. Eury- 
dice hearing of his arrival, defired to fee him, intend- 
ing to requeft his afliftance againft Paufanias. When 
lie was come into the palace, and had feated himfelf, 
the afflicted queen, the better to excite his companion, 
takes her two children Perdiccas and f Philip, and 
fets the former in the arms, and the latter on the knees 
of Iphicrates ; me then fpeke thus to him : " Re- 
" member, Iphicrates, that Amyntas, the father of 
" thefe unhappy orphans, had always a love for your 

fa) A. M. 3629. Ant. J. C. 375. Died. p. 373. Juftin. 1. 7. 
f • 4- (b) A. M. 3630. Ant. J. C. 374. iEfch. de falf. 

Iegat. p. 399, 400. 

* M. Cato fententiam dixit hu- men illud progenuit, ex filio eft no- 
jus noftri Catonis pater. Ut enim minandus. De Offic. 1. 3. n. 66. 
ceteri cx patribus, fic hie, qui lu- f pbilip was then not left than 
nine years dd. 

" country, 
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" country, and adopted you for his Ton. This dou- 
*« ble tie lays you under a double obligation. The 
" amity which that king entertained for Athens, re- 
'« quires that you fhould acknowledge us publickly for 
4t your friends ; and the tendernefs which that father 
*< had for your perfon, claims from you the heart of a 
" brother to thefe children." Iphicrates, moved with 
this fight and difcourfe, expelled the ufurper, and re- 
ftored the lawful fovereign. 

(0 Perdiccas * did not continue long in tranquillity. 
A new enemy, more formidable than the firft, foon 
invaded his repofe : this was Ptolomy his brother, na- 
tural fon of Amyntas, as was before' obferved. He 
might poffibly be the eldeft fon, and claim the crown 
as fuch. The two brothers referred the decifion of 
their claim to Pelopidas, general of the Thebans, 
more revered for his probity than bis valour. Pelopi- 
das determined in favour of Perdiccas ; and having 
judged it necefTary to take pledges on both fides, in 
order to oblige the two competitors to obferve the ar- 
ticles of the treaty accepted • by them among other 
hoftages, he carried Philip with him to f Thebes, 
where he refided feveral years. He was then ten years 
of age. Eurydice, at her leaving this much-lov'd fon, 
earneftly befought Pelopidas to procure him an educa- 
tion worthy of his birth, and of the city to which 
he was going an hoftage. Pelopidas placed him with 
Epaminondas, who had a celebrated Pythagorean phi- 
lofopher in his houfe for the education of his fon. Phi- 
lip improved greatly by the inflru&ions of his precep- 
tor, and much more by thofe of Epaminondas, under 
(i) Plutarch, in Pclop. p. 292. 

* Plutarch fuppofes, that it was f Thebis triennio cbfes habitus, 
"with Alexander that Ptolomy dij- prima pueritije rudimenta in uibe 
fitted the empire, -which cannot be fcvcritatis antiqute, Sc in domo 
wade to agree with the relation of Epr.mincnds fummi & philofi phi 
Machines, who, beinj his cot em- & impcratoris, depofuit. Jujl:tt. 
porary, is mere -worthy of credit. 1, 7. c. 5. PLilip lived in Thebes 
I therefore thought proper' to fubjii- not or.ly three, but nine or teti 
tute Perdiccas injiead of Alexan- years, 
der, 
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v horn he undoubtedly made fome campaigns, though 
r.o mention is made of this. Pie could not poffibly 
have had a more excellent mafcer, whether for war or 
the conduct of life ; for this illuftrious Theban was at 
the fame time a great philofopher, that is to fay, a 
v/ife and virtuous man, and a great commander as well 
as a great ftatefman. Philip was very proud of being 
his pupil, and propo fed him as a model to himfelf ; moil 
happy, could he have copied him perfectly ! Perhaps 
he borrowed from Epaminondas his activity in war, 
and his promptitude in improving occafions, which 
however formed but a very inconfiderable part of the 
merit of this illuitrious perfonage : But with regard to 
his temperance, his jufticc, his difmtereftednefs, his 
fincerity, his magnanimity, his clemency, which ren- 
dered him truly great, thefe were viitues which Philip 
had not received from nature, and did not acquire by 
imitation. 

The Thebans did not know that they were then 
forming and educating the moll dangerous enemy of 
Greece. After Philip had fpent nine or ten years 
in their city, the news of a revolution in Macedon 
made him refolve to leave Thebes clanderfinely. Ac- 
cordingly he fteals away, makes the utmoft expedition, 
and finds the Macedonians greatly furprized at having 
loft their king Perdiccas, who had been killed in a 
great battle with the Illyrians, but much more fo, to 
find they had as many enemies as neighbours. The 
Illyrians were on the point of returning into the king- 
dom with a greater force ; the Peonians infefted it with 
perpetual incur/ions ; the Thracians were determined to 
place Paufanias on the throne, who had not abandoned 
his pretenhons ; and the Athenians were bringing Ar- 
gxus, whom Mantias their general was ordered to fup- 
port with a ftrong licet and a confiderable body of 
troops. Alacedcma at that time wanted a prince of 
}cars to govern, and had only a child, Amyntas, the 
ion of Perdiccas, and lawful heir of the crown. Phi- 
(*) d;«i. J. 16. p. 4.C7. Jufiin. J. 7. c, 5, 
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lip governed the kingdom for fome time, by the title 
of guardian to the prince; but the fubjects, juftly 
alarmed, depofed tbe nephew in favour of the uncle ; 
and inftead of the heir, whom nature had given them, 
fet him upon the throne whom the prefent conjuncture 
of affairs required ; perfuaded that the laws of ncceffity 
are fuperior to all others. (/) Accordingly Philip, at 
twenty-four years of age, afcended the throne the firft 
year of the CVth Olympiad. 

The new king, with great coolnefs and prefence of 
mind, ufed all his endeavours to anfwer the expecta- 
tions of the people : Accordingly, he provides for and 
remedies every thing, revives the defponding courage 
of the Macedonians, and reinftates and difciplines the 
army, (m) He was inflexibly rigid in the laft point, 
well knowing that the fuccefs of all his enterprizes de- 
pended on it. A foldier who was very thirfty went 
out of the ranks to drink, which Philip punifhed with 
great feverity. Another foldier, who ought to have 
ftood to his arms, laid them down: him he imme- 
diately ordered to be put to death. 

It was at this time he eftablifhed the Macedonian 
phalanx, which afterwards became fo famous, and 
was the choiceft and the beft difciplined body of an 
army the world had ever feen, and might difpute pre- 
cedency in thofe refpects with the Greeks of Mara- 
thon and Salamis. He drew up the plan, or at leaft 
improved it from the idea fuggefted by (») Homer. 
That poet defcribes the union of the Grecian com- 
manders under the image of a battalion, the foldiers of 
which, by the aflemblage or conjunction of their fhields, 
form a body impenetrable to the enemy's darts. I 
rather believe that Philip formed the idea of the pha- 
lanx from the leflbns of Epaminondas, and the facred 
battalion of the Thebans. He treated thofe chofen 
foot-fold iers with peculiar diftinctipn, honoured them 

(/) A. M. 3644. Ant, J. C. 360. Dlod. 1. 16. p. 404, 413. 
(«) ./Elian, i. 14. c. 49. (»; Iliad. N. v, 130. 
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with the title of his * comrades or companions ; and 
by fuch marks of honour and confidence induced 
them to bear, without any murmuring, the hardeft 
fatigues, and to confront the greateft dangers with in- 
trepidity. Such familiarities as thefe coft a monarch 
little, and are of no common advantage to him. I 
fhall infert, at the end of this feclion, a more parti- 
cular defcription of the phalanx, and the ufe made of 
it in battles. I fhall borrow from Polybius this de- 
fcription, the length of which would too much inter- 
rupt the feries of our hiftory, yet being placed fepa- 
rately, may probably pleafe, efpecially by the judici- 
ous reflexions of a man fo well flcilled in the art of 
war as that hiftorian. 

One of the firft things Philip took care of, was, 
the negotiating a captious peace with the Athenians, 
whofe power he dreaded, and whom he was not wil- 
ling to make his enemies, in the beginning of a reign 
hitherto but ill eftablimed. He therefore fends ambaf- 
fadors to Athens, fpares neither promifes nor protefta- 
tions of amity, and at laft was fo happy as to conclude 
a treaty, of which he knew how to make all the ad- 
vantages he had propofed to himfelf. 

Immediately after this, he does not feem fo much 
to ac~r. like a monarch of but twenty-four years of age, 
as like a politician profoundly verfed in the art of dif- 
fimulation ; and who, without the affiftance of expe- 
rience, was already fenfible, that to know when to 
lofe at a proper feafon is to gain, (o) He had feized 
upon Amphipolis, a city fituated on the frontiers of 
his kingdom, which confequently flood very conveni- 
ent for him. He could not keep it, as that would 
have weakened his army too much, not to mention 
that the Athenians, whofe friendmip it was his inte- 
reft to preferve, would have been exafperated at his 
holding a place which they claimed as their colony. 
On the other fide, he was determined not to give up 
(o) Polyaen. Stratag. 1. 4. c. 17. 

* fr£^£r«ip©^ figr.ifies verbatim, a foet-fc/dier, comrade, ccmpanisn. 

to 
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to his enemies one of the keys to his dominions. 
He therefore took the refolution to declare that place 
free, by permitting the inhabitants to govern them- 
felves as a republic, and in this manner to fet them at 
variance with their antient matters. At the fame time 
hedifarmed the Peonians by dint of prornifes and pre- 
fents ; refolving to attack them, after he had difu- 
nited his enemies, and weakened them by that dis- 
union. 

This addrefs and fubtlety eftabliflied him more 
firmly on the throne, and he foon found himfelf with- 
out competitors. Having barred the entrance of his 
kingdom to Paufanias, he marches againft Argaeus, 
comes up with him in the road from /Egae to Me- 
thone, defeats him, kills a great number of his fol- 
diers, and takes a multitude prifoncrs ; attacks the 
Peonians, and fubje&s them to his power : he after- 
wards turns his arms againff. the Illyrians, cuts them 
to pieces, and obliges them to reflore to him all the 
places pofiefled by them in Macedonia. 

(p) Much about this time the Athenians acled with 
the greateft generofity in regard to the inhabitants of 
Eubuea. That ifland, which is fcparateJ from Bcr- 
otia by the Euripus, was fo called from its large and 
beautiful paiiure lands, and is now called Negrcponr. 
(q) It had been fubjccl to the Athenians, who had fet- 
tled colonies in Eretria and Chalcis, the two principal 
cities of it. Thucydides relates, that in the Pelopon- 
nefian war, the revolt of the Eubceans difmayed the 
Athenians very much, becaufe they drew greater re- 
venues from thence than from Attica. From th it 
time Eubcea became a prey to factions ; and at the 
time of which we are now f peaking, one of thefe fac- 
tions implored the afljflance of Thebes, and the other 
of Athens. At firft the Thebans met with no obft.i- 
cle, and eafily made the faction they cipoufed trium- 

l.p) A. M. 3646. Anr. J. C. 358. f 9 ) Veil. Pjtcrc. I. r. 

c. 4. Thucyd. 1. S. p. 613. Dcmoith. pro Ctcfiph. p. 4S9. JEfdiia. 
centra Ctefiph. p. 44. 1 . 
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phant. However, at the arrival of the Athenians 
matters took a very different turn. Though they were 
very much offended at the Euboeans, who had be- 
haved very injurioufly towards them, neverthelefs fen- 
iibly affected with the great danger to which they 
were expofed, and forgetting their private refentments, 
they immediately gave them fitch powerful fuccour 
both by fea and land, that in a few days they forced 
the Thcbans to retire. And now, being abfolute 
mailers of the ifland, they rcftore the inhabitants their 
cities and liberty, perfuaded, fays * /Efchines in re- 
lating this circumftance, that juftice requires we mould 
obliterate the remembrance of pa ft injuries, when the 
party offending rcpofe their tririf in the offended. The 
Athenians, after having rcflored Eubcea to its former 
tranquillity, retired, without defiring any ether be- 
nefit for all their fcrvices, than the glory of having ap- 
peafed the troubles of that ifland. 

But they did not always behave in this manner with 
regard to other ftatcs ; and it was this gave rife to 
(r) the war of the a/lies, of which I have fpoken elfe- 
where. 

Hitherto Philip, that is during the firft years of his 
reign, had employed his endeavours to triumph over 
his competitors for the throne j to pacify domeftic di- 
vifions, to repel the attacks of his foreign enemies, 
and to difable them, by his frequent vidtcries, from 
troubling him in the poffeflion of his kingdom. 

But he is now going to appear in another character. 
Sparta and Athens, after having long difputed the em- 
pire of Greece, had weakned thernfelves by their re- 
ciprocal divifions. This circumftance had given 
Thebes an opportunity of regaining its former gran- 
deur ; but Thebes having weakned itfelf by the wars 
in which it had been engaged againft Sparta and 
Athens, gave Philip an occafion of afpiring alfo in his 

(r) A. M. 3546. 
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turn to the fovereignty of Greece. And now, as a 
politician and a conqueror, he revolves how he may 
beft extend his frontiers, reduce his neighbours, and 
weaken thofe whom he was not able to conquer at 
prefent; how he may introduce himfelf into the af- 
fairs of Greece, mare in its inteftine feuds, make him- 
felf its arbiter, join with one fide to deftroy the other ; 
in a word, to obtain the empire over all. In the exe- 
cution of this great defign, he fpared neither artifices, 
open force, prefents or promifes. He employs for this 
purpofe negotiations, treaties and alliances, and each of 
them in fuch a manner as he judges moft conducive to 
the fuccefsof his defign ; advantage folely determining 
him in the choice of meafures. 

We fhall always fee him acting under this fecond 
character, in all the Iteps he takes henceforth, till he 
afTumes a third and laft character, which is, preparing 
to attack the great king of Perfia, and endeavouring 
to become the avenger of Greece, by fubverting an 
empire which before had attempted to fubject it, and 
which had always continued its irreconcilable enemy, 
either by open invafions or fecret intrigues. 

We have feen that Philip, in the very beginning of 
his reign, had feized upon Amphipolis, becaufe well 
fituated for his views ; but that to avoid reftoring it to 
the Athenians, who claimed it as one of their colo- 
nies, he had declared it a free city. But at this time, 
being no longer under fuch great apprehenfion from the 
Athenians, he refumed his former defign of feizing 
Amphipolis. (s) The inhabitants of this city being 
threatned with a fpeedy liege, fent ambaffadors to the 
Athenians, offering to put themfelves and their city 
under the protection of Athens, and befeeching them 
to accept the keys of Amphipolis. But that republic 
rejected their offer, for fear of breaking the peace they 
had concluded the preceding year with Philip. (/) How- 
ever, this monarch was not fo delicate in this point ; 

(J) Demcfth. Olynth. I. p. 2. (?) A. M. J646. Ant. J. C, 

358. Diod. p. 412, 

for 
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for he bcfieged and took Amphipolis by means of the 
intelligence he carried on in the city, and made it 
one of the ftrongeft barriers of his kingdom. De- 
mofthenes, in his orations, frequently reproaches the 
Athenians with their indolence cn this occafion, by re- 
prefenting to them, that had they acled at this time 
with the expedition they ought, they would have 
faved a confederate city, and fpared themfelves a mul- 
titude of misfortunes. 

(u) Philip had promifed the Athenians to give up 
Amphipolis into their hands, and by this promife had 
made them fupine and una&ive ; but he did not value 
himfelf upon keeping his word, and fincerity was in no 
manner the virtue he profefled. So far from furrendring 
this city, he alfo poflefTed himfelf of * Pydna and of 
f Potidsea. The Athenians kept a garrifon in the lat- 
ter; thefe he difmifled without doing them the leaft 
injury; and gave up this city to the Olynthians, to 
engage them in his intereft. 

(x) From thence he proceeded to feize Crenides, 
which the Thafians had built two years before, and 
which lie called Philippi from his own name. It was 
near this city, afterwards famous from the defeat of 
Brutus and Caffius, that he opened certain gold mines, 
which every year produced upwards of a thoufand 
talents, that is, about an hundred and forty -four thou- 
fand pounds fterling, a prodigious fum of money in 
that age. By this means, money became much more 
current in Macedon than before ; and Philip firffc 
caufed the golden fpecies to be coined there, which 
outlived || monarchy. Superiority of finances is of 

endlefs 

(«1 Dhi. p. 412. (*) Diod. p. 413. 

* Pydna, a citv of Macedon, fi- f Pmdaa, another city of Ma- 

t-tat ed cr. tie yulfantieiuly called ccdonic, or, tie birders of aniient 
.Sims ThernWcus , and n.w Tbraet. It i-hu but fix'ty ftadia> 
Ccii'o di S..!on;chi. or three leagues from Qlyntbuu 

j] G- ".'.u<- A'cvrrdro Rn-'i mnpno fuit iile 
Ch:c- ■!•«.-, Snr.uIlis«..:Verf;hus& male natis 
Rc::ylit acceptor., r-^k ntnr.ifma, PhiHppn*. 

Ihrat. I. 2. Ep. ad Auvvfl. 
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endlefs advantage to a ftate i and no prince underftood 
them better than Philip, or negle&ed them lefs. By 
this fund, he was enabled to maintain a powerful army 
of foreigners, and to bribe a number of creatures in 
moft of the cities of Greece. 

(y) Demofthenes fays, that when Greece was in its 
moft flourifhing condition, gold and filver were ranked 
in the number of prohibited arms. But Philip thought, 
fpoke and ad-ted in a quite different manner, (z) It is 
faid, that,confuking the oracle of Delphos, he received 
the following anfwer : 

'Apyvpicctq Xey%ctiiri vxttk xpccr^Tttq, 

Make coin thy weapons and thou' It conquer all. 

The advice of the prieftefs became his rule, and he 
applied it with great fuccefs. He owned, that he* had 
carried more places by money than arms j that he ne- 
ver forced a gate, till after having attempted to open 
it with a golden key ; and that he did not think any 
fortrefs impregnable, into which a mule laden with 
filver could find entrance. * It has been faid, that he 
was a merchant rather than a conqueror ; that it was 
not Philip, but his gold, which fubdued Greece, and 
that he bought its cities rather than took them. He 
had penfioners in all the commonwealths of Greece, 

Cbcrilui the Pelcan youth approved, 
Him be rewarded well, and him be IcrS 'd ' 3 
His dull, uneven verfe, by great good fate, 
Got him bis favours, and a fair cjiate. Creech's Hor, 

Hie funt numerati aurei trecenti nurnrni, qui vocantur Phi- 
lippi. Plaut. in Pcen. 

[y) Phiiip 3. p. 92. Suidas. 

* Callidus emptor Olynthi. J' v. Sat. XII. 47. 

Phiiippus makre ex parte mcrcatur Graecis, qiuim victor. 

Val. Max. lib. 7. c. 2. 

. , D'fndit hoftium 

Portas vir Mr.cedo, & fubruit aemulos 

Reps.muneribus. Hor at. lib. 3. Od. 16. 

Wl-cn er.rir.es, and when arts do foil, 
The voL'en voedve can cleave lie wall ; 

Golf Philip's rival kin-s overthrew. Creech's Hor. 

2 and 
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and retained tliofe in his pay who had the greater!: fhare 
in the public affairs. And indeed he was lefs proud of 
the fuccefs of a battle than that of a negotiation, well 
knowing, that neither his generals nor his foldiers 
could fhare in the honour of the latter. 

Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neopto- 
lemus. The latter was fon of Alcetas, king of Mo- 
loffus or Epirus. Olympias brought him Alexander, 
firnamed the Great, who was born at Pella, the 
capital of Macedonia, the firft year of t^e CVIth 
Olympiad, (a) Philip, who at that time was abfent 
from his kingdom, had three very agreeable * advices 
brought him ; that he had carried the prize in the O- 
lympic games; that Parmenio, one of his generals, 
had gained a great victory over the Ulyrians ; and that 
his wife was delivered of a fon. This prince, terrified 
at fo fignal a happinefs, which the heathens thought 
frequently the omen of fome mournful cataftrophe, 
cried out, Great Jupiter, in return for fo many bleffings^ 
fend me as foon as poffible fame fight misfortune. 

(b) We may form a judgment of Philip's care and 
attention with regard to the education of this prince, 
by the letter he wrote a little after his birth to Ari- 
ftotle, to acquaint him fo early,that he had made choice 
of him for his fon's preceptor. I am to inform you , faid 
he, that I have a fin born. I return thanks to the gods, 
not fo?nuch for having given him to me, as to have given 
him me in the ti?ne that Arijiotle lived. I may juftly 
fromife myfelf ihat you will make him a fuccejfor worthy 
cf us both, and a king worthy of Macedonia. What 
noble thoughts arife from the perufal of this letter, far- 
different from the manners of the prefent age, but 
highly worthy of a great monarch and a good father ! 
I (hall leave the reader to make fuch reflections on it as 
(a) A. M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 356. PJut. in Alex. p. 666. Juftin. 
I 12. c. 16. Piut in Apnphth, p. 187. (b) Aul. Gd. 

1. 9. c. 3. 

* Plutarch fuppofcs, tb.it this tut this city bad beer, taken tn'C 
news was brought him i:r.mcdi- years befoic. 
etJy after the taking cf Pot-'ttcfJ, 

2 " ho 
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he (hall think proper ; and {hall only obferve, that 
this example may ferve as a leflbn. even to private per- 
fons, as it teaches them how highly they ought to va- 
lue a good mafter, and the extraordinary care they 
{hould take to find fuch an one ; * for every fon is an 
Alexander to his father. It appears that Philip f put 
his fon very early under Ariftotle, convinced that the 
fuccefs of ftudies depends on the foundation firft laid ; 
and that the man cannot be too able, who is to teach 
the principles of learning and knowledge in the man- 
ner they ought to be inculcated. 

A defcription of the Macedonian phalanx, 
(c) This || was a body of infantry, confirming of 
fix teen thoufand heavy-armed troops, who were al- 
ways placed in the center of the battle. Befides a 
fvvord, they were armed with a fhield, and a pike or 
fpear, called by the Greeks SAH22A, {farijfa, ) This 
pike was fourteen cubits long, that is, twenty-one 
French feet, for the cubit confifts of a foot and a 
half. 

The phalanx was commonly divided into ten corps 
or battalions, each of which was compofed of fixteen 
hundred men, an hundred foot in rank and fixteen in 
file. Sometimes the file of fixteen was doubled, and 
fometimes divided according to occafion j fo that the 
phalanx was fometimes but eight, and at other times 
thirty-two deep : but its ufual and regular depth was 
of fixteen. 



(c) Polyb. 1. 17. p. 764 — 767. 
ftrutnd. acieb. 

* Fingamus Alexandrum dari 
nobis, impofitum gremio, dignum 
tanta cura infantem : ( quanquam 
finis cuique dignus eit.J Sgintil. 
1. I. c. 1. 

f An Philippus Macedonum 
rex Alexandro filio fuo prima littra • 
rum elementa tradi ab Ariltotele 
fummo ejus aetatis philotbpho vo- 
luiffetj aut ille fufcepifict hoc offi- 



Id. I. 12. p. 664. ./Elian. «le in- 

cium, li non ftudiorum initia a 
perfedlifiimo quoqueoptime tradta- 
ri, p.rtinere ad ftimmam credidif- 
fct ? Siuintil. ibid. 

|| Decern Sc lex millia peditum. 
rr. re Mncedonum armati fuere, 
qui i.hahngk.e uppellabantur. Hsc 
mtdia aciu> fu:t in frcntc, ir. de- 
cern partes divifa. lit. Liv. 1. 37. 
n. 40. 
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The fpace between each foldier upon a march Was 
fix foot, or which is the fame, four cubits ; and the 
ranks were alfo about fix foot afunder. When the 
phalanx advanced towards an enemy, there was but 
three foot diftance between each foldier, and the ranks 
were clofed in proportion. In fine, when the pha- 
lanx was to receive the enemy, the men who com- 
pofed it drew ftill clofer, each foldier occupying only 
the fpace of a foot and an half. 

This evidently fhews the different fpace which the 
front of the phalanx took up in thefe three cafes, fup- 
pofmg the whole to confift of fixteen thoufand men 
at fixteen deep, and confequently always a thoufand 
men in front. This fpace or dilrance in the firft cafe 
was fix thoufand feet, or one thoufand fathoms, which 
make ten furlongs, or half a league. In the fecond 
cafe it was but half fo much, and took up but five fur- 
longs or five hundred fathoms *. And in the third 
cafe, it was again diminiihed another half, and extend- 
ed to the dillance of only two furlongs and a half, or 
two hundred and fifty fathoms. 

Polybius examines the phalanx in the fecond cafe, in 
which it marched to attack the enemy. There then 
was three feet in breadth and depth between each fol- 
dier. We ubferved above, that their pikes were four- 
teen cubits long. The fpace between the two hands, 
and that part of the pike which projected beyond the 
right, took up four ; and confequently the pike ad- 
vanced ten cubits beyond the body of the foldier who 
carried it. This being fuppofed, the pikes of the fol- 
dicrs placed in the fifth rank, whom I will call the 
fifths, and fo of the reft, projected two cubits beyond 
the firfl rank ; the pikes of the fourths four, thofe of 
the thirds fix, thofe of the feconds eight cubits; in 
fine, the pikes of .the foldiers who formed the firft 
rank advanced ten cubits towards the enemy. 

.* Fiiejiadla, 
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The reader will eafily conceive, that when the fol- 
diers who compofed the phalanx, this great and un- 
weildy machine, every part of which briftled with 
pikes as we have feen, moved all at once, prefenting 
their pikes to attack the enemy, that they muft charge 
with great force. The foldiers, who were behind the 
fifth rank, held their pikes raifed, but reclining a lit- 
tle over the ranks who preceded them ; thereby form- 
ing a kind of a roof, which ( not to mention their 
(hields ) fecured them from darts difcharged at a di- 
ftance, which fell without doing them any hurt. 

The foldiers of all the other ranks beyond the fifth, 
could not indeed engage againft the enemy, nor reach 
them with their pikes, but then they gave great af- 
fiftance in battle to thofe in the front of them. For 
by fupporting them behind with their utmoft ftrength, 
and propping them with their backs, they increafed in 
a prodigious manner the ftrength and impetuofity of 
the onfet j they gave their comrades fuch a force as 
rendered them immoveable in attacks, and at the fame 
time deprived them of every hope or opportunity of 
flight by the rear ; fo that they were under the necef- 
iity either to conquer or die. 

And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long as 
the foldiers of the phalanx preferved their difpofition 
and order as a phalanx, that is, as long as they kept 
their ranks in the clofe order we have defcribed, it was 
impoffible for an enemy either to fuftain its weight, 
or to open and break it. And this he demonftrates to 
us in a plain and fenfible manner. The Roman fol- 
diers ( for it is thofe he compares to the Greeks in the 
place in queftion ) fays he, take up in fight, three feet 
each. And as they muft neceflarily move about very 
much, either to ftiift their bucklers to right and left in 
defending themfelves, or to thruft with the point, or 
ftrike with the edge, we muft be obliged to fup- 
pofe the diftance of three feet between every foldier. 
In this manner every Roman foldier takes up fix feet, 
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that is, twice as much diftance as one of the * pha- 
lanx, and confequently oppofes fmgly two foldiers of 
the firft rank ; and for the fame reafon, is obliged to 
make head againft ten pikes, as we before obferved. 
Now 'tis impoffible for a fingle foldier to break, or 
force his way through ten pikes. 

{d) This Livy (hews evidently in a few words,where 
he defcribes in what manner the Romans were re- 
pulfed by the Macedonians at the fiege of a city, 
f The conful, fays he, made his cohorts to advance 
in order, if pomble to penetrate the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. When the latter, keeping very clofe together, 
had advanced forward their long pikes, the Romans 
having difcharged ineffectually their javelins againft the 
Macedonians, whom their fhields (prefTed very clofe 
together) covered like a roof and a tortoife ; the Ro- 
mans, I fay, drew their fwords. But it was not pof- 
fible for them either to come to a clofe engagement, or 
cut or break the pikes of the enemy ; and if they 
happened to cut or break any one of them, the broken 
piece of the pike ferved as a point ; fo that this range 
of pikes, with which the front of the phalanx was 
armed, ftill exifted. 

{e) Paulus iEmilius owned, that in the battle with 
Perfeus the laft king of Macedon, this rampart of 
brafs, and foreft of pikes, impenetrable to his legions, 
filled him with terror and aftonifhment. He did not 
remember, he faid, any thing fo formidable as this 

(d) Liv. J. 32. n. 17. (e) Plut. in Paul. /Em'il. p. 265. 

* It ivas before faid, that each conferti haftas ingentis longitudinis 

foldie*- of the phalanx took up three prae fe Macedones objeciflent, velut 

feet mhen be advanced to attack in conftrudtam denfitate clypeorum 

the enemy, and but half fo much teftudinem, Romani pilis nequic- 

ivhen be waited bis coming up. In quam emiflia , cum ftrinxiffent 

ibis laft cafe, each Roman foldier gtadios ; neque congredi propius 

was obliged to make head againft neque pnecedere haftas poterant ; 

twenty pikes. £c, fi quam incidiflent aut praefre- 

f Cohortes invicem fub fignis, giftcnt, haftile fragmento ipfo a- 

quae cuneum Macedonum, ( pha- cuto, inter fpicula integrarum ha- 

langem ipfi vocant ) fi pofl'ent, vi ftarum, velut vallum explebat. 
perrumperunt, emittebat — —Ubi 

phalanx ; 
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phalanx ; and often afterwards declared, that this 
dreadful fpectacle had made fo ftrong an impreflion up- 
on him, as almoft made him defpair of the victory. 

From what has been faid above, it follows, that the 
Macedonian phalanx was invincible j neverthelefs, we 
find by hiftory, that the Macedonians and their pha- 
lanx were vanquimed and fubdued by the Romans. It 
was invincible, replied Polybius, fo long as it conti- 
nued a phalanx, but this happened very rarely j for in 
order to its being fo, it required a flat even fpot of 
ground of large extent, without either tree, bum, in- 
trenchment, ditch, valley, hill or river. Now we 
feldom find a fpot of this kind, of fifteen, twenty or 
more furlongs * in extent ; for fo large a fpace is ne- 
cefl'ary for containing a whole army, of which the 
phalanx is but a part. 

But let us fuppofe ( it is Polybius who flill fpeaks ) 
that a tract of ground, fuch as could be wifhed, were 
found ; yet of what ufe could a body of troops drawn 
up in a form of a phalanx be, mould the enemy, in- 
ftead of advancing forward and offering battle, fend 
out detachments to lay wafte the country, plunder the 
cities, or cut off the convoys ? That in cafe the enemy 
mould come to a battle, the general need only com- 
mand part of his front ( the center for inftance ) to 
give way and fly, that the phalanx may have an oppor- 
tunity of purfuing them. In this cafe it is manifeft 
the phalanx would be broke, and a large cavity made 
in it, in which the Romans would not fail to charge 
the phalanx in flank on the right and left, at the fame 
time that thofe foldiers, who are purfuing the enemy, 
may be attacked in the fame manner. 

This reafoning of Polybius appears to me very 
clear, and at the fame time gives us a very juft idea of 
the manner in which the antients fought j which cer- 
tainly ought to have its place in hiftory, as it is an ef- 
fential part of it. 



three quarters of a league, or a league, or perhaps mre. 
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Hence appears, as (/) Mr. Boffuet obferves after 
Polybius, the difference between the Macedonian * pha- 
lanx formed of one large body, very thick on all 
fides, which was obliged to move all at once, and the 
Roman army divided into fmall bodies, which for that 
reafon were nimbler, and confequently more aptly dif- 
pofed for motions of every kind. The phalanx can- 
not long preferve its natural property, ( thefe are Po- 
lybius's words ) that is to fay, its folidity and thick- 
nefs, becaufe it requires its peculiar fpots of ground, 
and thofe, as it were, made purpofely for it j and that 
for want of fuch tracts, it encumbers, or rather 
breaks itfelf by its own motion ; not to mention, 
that, if it is once broke, the foldiers who compofe it 
can never rally again. Whereas the Roman army, 
by its divifion into fmall bodies, takes advantage of all 
places and fituations, and fuits itfelf to them. It is 
united or feparated at pleafure. It files off, or draws 
together, without the leaft difficulty. It can very 
ealily detach, rally, and form every kind of evolution, 
either in the whole or in part, as occafion may require. 
In fine, it has a greater variety of motions, and con- 
fequently more activity and ftrength than the phalanx. 

[g) This enabled Paulus f iEmilius to gain his cele~ 

brated 

(/) DifcourfeonunvoerfalHi/hrj. {g) Plutarch in Paul. 
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* Statarius uterque miles, or- 
dines fervans ; fed ilia phalanx " 
mobilis, & unius generis : Roma' 
na acies difiinc'tior, ex pluribus par- 
tibus conftans ; facilis partienti 
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tior caufa victorias fuit, quam quod 
roulta paflim picelia erant, qua 
flucluantem turbarunt primo, de- 
inde disjecerunt phalangem ; cujus 
confertae, & intentis horrcntis haf- 



quacumque opus eflet, facilisjun- tis, intolerabiles vires funt. Si 

genti. Tit. Liv. J. 9. n. 19. carptim aggrediendo circumagere 

Erant pleraque fyiveftria circa, immobilem longitudine & gravitate 

incommoda phalangi, maximeMa- haftam cogas, confufa ftrue impli- 

cedonum, quae, nifi ubi praelongis cantur : fi vero ab latere, aut ab 

haftis velut vallum ante clypeos tergo, aliquid tumultus increpuit, 

objecit ( quod ut fiat, libera cam- ruinae modo turbantur. Sicuttum 

po opus eft) nullius admodum ufus adverfus catervatim irruentes Ro- 

eft. Id. 1. 31. n. 39. manos, 8c interrupta multifariam 

t SecundaJegioimrnhTa diflipa- acie, obviam ire cogebantur: te 

vit phalangem j nequeulla eviden- Romany quacumque data inter- 
valla 
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brated vi&ory over Perfeus. He firft attacked the 
phalanx in front. But the Macedonians ( keeping 
very clofe together ) holding their pikes with both 
hands, and prefenting this iron rampart to the enemy, 
could not be either broke or forced in any manner, and 
fo made a dreadful flaughter of the Romans. But at 
laft, the unevennefs of the ground, and the great 
extent of the front in battle, not allowing the Mace- 
donians to continue in all parts that range of fhields 
and pikes ; Paulus jEmilius obferved, that the phalanx 
was obliged to leave feveral openings and intervals. 
Upon this, he attacked them at thefe openings, not, 
as before, in front, and in a general onfet, but by de- 
tached bodies, and in different parts, at one and the 
fame time. By this means the phalanx was broke in 
an inftant, and its whole force, which confifted merely 
in its union and the im predion it made all at once, 
was entirely loft, and Paulus JEmilius gained the 
victory. 

(b) The fame Polybius, in the twelfth book above 
cited, defcribes in few words the order of battle ob- 
ferved by the cavalry. According to him, a fquadron 
of horfe confifted of eight hundred, generally drawn 
up one hundred in front, and eight deep ; consequently 
fuch a fquadron as this took up a furlong, or an hun- 
dred fathoms, fuppofing the diftance of one fathom or 
fix foot for each horfeman ; a fpace he muft necefla- 
rily have, to make his evolutions and to rally. Ten 
fquadrons, or eight thoufand horfe, occupied ten times 
as much ground, that is, ten furlongs, or a thoufand 
fathoms, which makes about half a league. 

From what has been faid the reader may judge how 
much ground an army took up according to the num- 
ber of infantry and cavalry of which it confifted. 

(b) Lib. 12. p. 663. 

valla efient, infinuabant ordines concurriffent — induiflent fe hnftls, 

fuos. Qui fi univerfa acie in Iron- ncc confertam aciem fuftinuiflcnt* 

tem adverfus inltruttam phalangeal Tit, Liv, 
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Sect. II. The facred war. Sequel of the hi/lory of 
Philip. He endeavours in vain to poffefs himfelf of 
the pafs of Thermopylce. 
(/) jT\ IS CO RD, which fomented perpetually in 
the Greeks difpofitions not very remote from 
an open rupture, broke out with great violence upon 
account of the Phocaeans. Thofe people, who inha- 
bited the territories adjacent to Delphos, ploughed up 
certain lands that were facred to Apollo , which 
were thereby profaned. Immediately the people in 
the neighbourhood exclaimed againfr them, as guilty of 
facrilege, fome from a fpirit of fincerity, and others 
in order to cover their private revenge with the veil of 
religion. The war that broke out on this occafion was 
called the facred war, as undertaken from a religious 
motive, and lafled ten years. The people guilty of 
this profanation were fummoned to appear before the 
Amphidtyons, or frates-general of Greece j and the 
whole affair being duly examined, the Phocaeans were 
declared facrilegious, and fentenced to pay a heavy fine. 

Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man 
and of great authority, having proved by fome verfes 
in (k) Homer, that the fovereignty of Delphos belong- 
ed antiently to the Phocaeans, enflames them againft 
this decree, determines with them to take up arms, 
and is appointed their general. He immediately went 
to Sparta, to engage the Lacedaemonians in his intereft. 
They were very much difgufted at the fentence which 
the AmphicTyons had pronounced againft them, at the 
folicitation of the Thebans, by which they had been 
alfo condemned to pay a fine, for having feized upon 
the citadel of Thebes by fraud and violence. Archi- 
damus, one of the kings of Sparta, gave Philomelus a 
handfome reception. This monarch however did not 
yet dare to declare openly in favour of the Phocaeans, 

(0 A. M. 3649. Ant. J. C. 355. Diod. I 16. p. 425—433. 
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but promifed to affift him with money, and to fur- 
nim him fecretly with troops, as he accordingly did. 

Philomelus, at his return home, raifes foldiers, and 
begins by attacking the temple of Delphos, of which 
he pofTeiTed himfelf without any great difficulty, the 
inhabitants of the country making but a weak refift- 
ance. The * Locrians, a people in the neighbourhood 
of Delphos, took arms againft him, but were de- 
feated in feveral rencounters. Philomelus, encouraged 
by thefe firft fucceffes, increafed his troops daily, and 
put himfelf in a condition to carry on his enterprifc 
with vigour. Accordingly he enters the temple, tears 
from the pillars the decree of the Amphi&yons againft 
the Phocaeans, publifhes all over the country that he 
has no defign to feize the riches of the temple, and 
that his fole view is to reftore the Phocaeans their an- 
ti'ent rights and privileges. It was necefTary for him to 
have a fanftion from the god who prefided at Delphos, 
and to receive fuch an anfwer from the oracle as might 
be favourable to him. The prieftefs at firft refufed to 
co-operate on this occafion j but, being terrified by his 
menaces, me anfwered, that the god" permitted him to 
do whatever he fhould think proper j a circumftance 
he took care to publifh to all the neighbouring nations. 

The affair was now become a ferious one. The 
Amphiclyons meeting a fecond time, a refolution was 
formed to declare war againft the Phocaeans. Moft of 
the Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and Tided 
with the one or the other party. The Boeotians, the 
Locrians, Theflalians, and feveral other neighbouring 
people, declared in favour of the god ; whilft Sparta, 
Athens, and fome other cities of Peloponnefus, joined 
with the Phocaeans. Philomelus had not yet touched 
the treafures of the temple ; but being afterwards not fo 
fcrupulous, he believed that the riches of the god could 
not be better employed, than in his ( the deity's ) de- 
fence, for he gave this fpecious name to this facrilc- 
gious attempt j and being enabled by this frem fupply, 

* Or, Locri. 

to 
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to double the pay of his foldiers, he raifed a very con- 
fiderable body of troops. 

Several battles were fought, and the fuccefs for fome 
time feemed doubtful on both fides. Every body knows 
how much religious wars are to be dreaded ; and the 
prodigious lengths which a falfe zeal, when veiled with 
lb venerable a name, is apt to go. The Thebans, 
having in a rencounter taken feveral prifoners, con- 
demned them all to die as facrilegious wretches who 
were excommunicated. The Phocaeans did the fame 
by way of reprifal. Thefe had at firft gained feveral 
advantages ; but having been defeated in a great battle, 
Philomelus their leader, being clofely attacked upon an 
eminence from which there was no retreating, defended 
himfelf for a long time with invincible bravery, which 
however not availing, he threw himfelf headlong from 
a rockj in order to avoid the torments he muft una- 
voidably have undergone, had he fallen alive into the 
hands of his enemies. Onomarchus was his fucceflbr, 
and took upon him the command of the forces. 

(/) This new general had foon levied a frefli army, 
the advantageous pay he offered procuring him foldiers 
from all fides. He alfo by dint of money brought 
over feveral chiefs of the other party, and prevailed 
upon them either to retire, or to do little or nothing, 
by which he gained great advantages. 

Philip thought it moft confident with his intereft to 
remain neuter in this general movement of the Greeks 
in favour either of the Phocaeans or of the Thebans. 
It was confident with the policy of this ambitious 
prince, who had little regard for religion or the inte- 
reft of Apollo, but was always intent upon his own, 
not to engage in a war by which he could not reap the 
leaft benefit; and to take advantage of a juncture, 
in vflhich all Greece, employed and divided by a great 
war, gave him an opportunity to extend his frontiers, 
and pufti his conquefts without any apprehenfions of 
oppofition. He was alfo well pleafed to fee both parties 

(/) A.M. 3651. Ant. J. C, 353. 

weaken 
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weaken and confume each other, as he mould thereby 
be enabled to fall upon them afterwards with greater 
advantage. 

(m) Being defirous of fubje&ing Thrace, and of fe- 
curing theconquefts he had already made in it, he de- 
termined to polTefs himfelf of Methone, a fmall city 
incapable of fupporting itfelf by its own ftrength, but 
which gave him difquiet, and obfrrucled his defigns 
whenever it was in the hands of his enemies. Accord- 
ingly he befieged that city, made himfelf mailer of 
and razed it. («) He loft one of his eyes before Me- 
thone by a very lingular accident. Alter of Amphi- 
polis had offered his fervice to Philip, as fo excel- 
lent a markfman, that he could bring down birds in 
their mod rapid flight. The monarch made this an- 
fwer, Well, I will take you into my fervice when I make 
ivar upon /lei lings ; which anfwer ftung the crofs-bow- 
man to the quick. A repartee proves often of fata! 
confequence to him who makes it, and it is not a fmall 
merit to know when to hold one's tongue. After 
having thrown himfelf into the city, he let fly an 
arrow, on whicli was written, To Philips right eye, 
and gave him a mo ft cruel proof that he was a good 
markfman ; for he hit him in his right eye. Philip 
fenthim back the fame arrow with this infeription, If 
Philip takes the city, he ivill hang up Ajler - } and accord- 
ingly he was as good as his word. 

(0) A fkilful furgcon drew the arrow out of Philip's 
eye with fo much art and dexterity, that not theJeait 
fear remained \ and though he could not lave his eye, 
he yet took away the blemifh. (p) But neverthejefc 
this monarch was fo weak, as to be angry whenever 
any perfon happened to let flip the word Cyclops, or 
even the word eye, in his prelence. Men however 
feldom blufh for an honourable imperfection. A La- 
cedaemonian woman thought more like a man, when, 

(«) A.M. 3651. Ant. J. C. 353. Diod. p. 434. f») Suith" 
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to confole her Ion for a glorious wound that had lamed 
him, fhe faid, AW fon, every Jiep you take will put 
you in mind of your valour. 

(q) After the taking of Methone, Philip, ever ftu- 
dious either to weaken his enemies by new conquefts, 
or gain new friends by doing them fome important 
fervice, marched into Theflaly which had implored 
his affiftance againft the tyrants. The liberty of that 
country feemed now fecure, fince Alexander of Pherse 
was no more. Neverthelefs, his brothers, who, in 
concert with his wife Thebe, had murdered him, 
grown weary of having for fome time acted the part 
of deliverers, revived his tyranny, and opprefTed the 
Theflalians with a new yoke. Lycopbron, the eldeft 
of the three brothers who fucceeded Alexander, had 
ftrengthened himfelf by the protection of the Phocaeans. 
Onomarchus, their leader, brought him a numerous 
body of forces, and at firft gained a confiderable ad- 
vantage over Philip ; but engaging him a fecond time, 
he was entirely defeated and his army routed. The 
flying troops were purfued to the fea-lhore. Upwards 
of fix thoufand men were killed on the fpot, among 
whom was Onomarchus, whofe body was hung upon 
a gallows ; and three thoufand who were taken prifo- 
ners were thrown into the fea by Philip's order, as fo 
many facrilegious wretches, the profeffed enemies of 
religion, Lycophron delivered up the city of Pherse, 
and reftored Theflaly to its liberty by abandoning it. 
By the happy fuccefs of this expedition, Philip acqui- 
red for ever the affection of the Theflalians, whofc 
excellent cavalry joined to the Macedonian phalanx, 
had afterwards fo great a (hare in his victories and thofe 
of his fon. 

Phayllus, who fucceeded his brother Onomarchus, 
finding the fame advantages he had done, from the 
immenie riches he found in the temple, raifeda nume- 
rous army ; and, fupported by the troops of the La- 
cedaemonians, Athenians, and the other allies, whom 
(p t Diod. p. 431—435. 

he 
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he paid very largely, he went into Bceotia and in- 
vaded the Thebans. For a long time victory fhifted 
fides ; but at laft Phayllus being attacked with a fudden 
and violent diftemper, after fuffering the moft cruel 
torments, ended his life in a manner worthy of his 
impieties and facrilegious actions. Phalecus, then very 
young, the fon of Onomarchus, was placed in his 
room ; and Mnafeas, a man of great experience, and 
ftrongly attached to his family, was appointed his 
counfellor. 

The new leader treading in the fteps of his predecef- 
fors, plundered the temple as they had done, and en- 
riched all his friends. At laft the Phocaeans opened 
their eyes, and appointed commiffioners to call all 
thofe to account who had any concern in the public 
monies. Upon this Phalecus was depofed ; and, after 
an exact enquiry, it was found that from the beginning 
of the war, there had been taken out of the temple 
upwards of ten thoufand talents, that is, about one 
million, five hundred thoufand pounds. 

(r) Philip, after having freed the Theffalians, re- 
vived to carry his arms into Phocis. This is his firft 
attempt to get footing in Greece, and to have a mare 
in the general affairs of the Greeks, from which the 
kings of Macedon had always been excluded as fo- 
reigners. In this view, upon pretence of going over 
into Phocis in order to punifh the facrilegious Phocae- 
ans, he marches towards Thermopylae, to pofTefs hirn- 
felf of a pafa, which gave him a free paflage into 
Greece, and efpecially into Attica. The Athenians a 
upon hearing of a march which might prove of the 
moft fatal confequence to them, hafted to Thermopy- 
lae, and poiTefTed themfelves very feafonably of this 
important pafs, which Philip did not dare attempt to 
force ; fo that he was obliged to return back n to 
Macedonia. 

[r) A. M. 3652. Ant. J. C. 352, 
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Sect. III. Demofihenes, upon Philip's attempting Ther- 
?nopyla, harangues the Athenians , and animates them 
againfl that prince. Little regard is paid to his ora- 
tion. Olynthus, upon the point of being hefieged by 
Philips addrejfes the Athenians for fuccour. Demo- 
jthenes endeavours by his orations to roitze them out of 
their lethargy. They fend but a very weak fuccour , 
and Philip at length takes Olynthus. 

AS we fhall foon fee Philip engaged againfl: the A- 
thenians, and as they, by the ftrong exhortations 
and prudent counfels of Demofthenes, will become his 
greateft enemies, and the raoft powerful oppofers of 
liis ambitious defigns; it may not be improper, before 
we enter into that part of the hiftory, to give a fhort 
account of the ftate of Athens, and of the difpofition 
of the citizens at that time. 

We muft not form a judgment of the character of 
the Athenians, in the age we are now fpeaking of, 
from that of their anceftors in the time of the battles 
of Marathon and of Salamis, from whofe virtue they 
had extremely degenerated. They were no longer 
the fame men, and had no longer the fame maxims, 
and the fame manners. They no longer difcovered 
the fame zeal for the public good, the fame application 
to the affairs of the ftate, the fame courage to fup- 
port fatigues of war by fea and land j the fame care 
of the revenue.;, the fame wiilingnefs to bear falutary 
advice ; the fame difcernment in the choice of gene- 
rals of the armies, and of magiftrates to whom they 
intruded the adminiftration of the ftate. To thefe 
happy, thefe glorious difpofitior.s, fucceeded a fondnefs 
for repofe, and an indolence with regard to public 
affairs ; an averfion for military fatigues, which thsy 
now left entirely to mercenary troops ; and a profufion 
of the public treafures in games and fhews ; a love for 
the Mattery which their orators lavifhed upon them ; 
and an unhappy facility in conferring public offices by 
intrigue and cabal ; ail which ufually precede the ap- 
2 proaching 
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proaching ruin of flates. Such was the fituation of 
Athens, at the time the king of Macedon began to 
turn his arms againft Greece. 

(s) We have feen that Philip, after various con- 
quefts, had attempted to advance as far as Phocis, but 
in vain ; becaufe the Athenians, juftly alarmed at the 
impending danger, had flopped him at the pals of Ther- 
mopylae, (t) Demofthenes taking advantage of Co fa- 
vourable a difpofition of things, mounted the tribunal, 
in order to fet before them a lively image of the im- 
pending danger to which they were expofed by the 
boundlefs ambition of Philip ; and to convince them 
of the abfolute neceftity they were under from hence, 
to apply the moft fpeedy remedies. Now, as the fue- 
cefs of his arms, and the rapidity of his progrefs, 
fpread throughout Athens a kind of terror bordering 
very near upon defpair, the orator, by a wonderful ar- 
tifice, firft endeavours to revive their courage, and 
afcribes their calamities entirely to their floth and in- 
dolence. For, if they hitherto had acquitted them- 
felves of their duty, and that in fpight of their activity 
and their utmoft efforts Philip had prevailed over them, 
they then indeed would not have the leaft refource or 
hope left. But in this oration, and all thofe which 
follow, Demofthenes infifts flrongly, that the gran- 
deur of Philip is wholly owing to the fupinenefs of the 
Athenians; and that it is this fupinenefs which makes 
him bold, daring, and fwells him with fuch a fpirit of 
haughtinefs as even infults the Athenians. 

" See," fays Demofthenes to them, fpeaking of Phi- 
lip, 41 to what a height the arrogance of that man 
" rifes, who will not fuffer you to chufe either action 
" or repofe ; but employs menaces, and, as fame 
" fays, fpeaks in the molt infolent terms ; and, not 
" contented with his firft conquefts, but incapable of 
" fatiating his luft of dominion, engages every day 
" in fome new enterprize. Pombly, you wait till 
" neceffity reduces you to act ; can any one be greater 
{s) A. M. 3652. Ant. J. C. 352. (/) Demofth. I Philip. 
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" to freeborn men than fhame and infamy ? Will you 
" then for ever walk the public place with this 
'* queftion in your mouths, TP' bat ?2ews is there ? Can 
*' there be greater news, than that a Macedonian has 
* £ vanquimed the Athenians, and made himfelf the 
" fupremc arbiter of Greece? Philip is dead, fays one j 
" he is only ficky replies another." ( His being wound- 
ed at Methone had occafioned all thefe reports. ) " But 
<c whether he be fick or dead is nothing to the purpofe, 
44 O Athens ! For the moment after heaven had tleli- 
" vered you from him, ( mould you frill behave as 
<c you now do ) you would raife up another Philip 
*' againft yourfelves ; fince the man in queftion owes 
" his grandeur infinitely more to your indolence, 
** than to his own ftrength." 

But Demofthenes, not fatisfied with bare remon- 
ftrances, or with giving his opinion in general terms, 
propofed a plan, the execution of which he believed 
would check the attempts of Philip. In the firft place, 
he advifesthc Athenians to fit out a fleet of fifty gallies, 
and to refolve firmly to man them themfelves. He 
requires them to reinforce thefe with ten gallies lightly 
armed, which may ferve as a convoy to the fleet and 
t ran (ports. With regard to the land forces, as in his 
time the general, elecled by the moft powerful faction, 
formed the army only of a confufed aftemblage of fo- 
reigners and mercenary troops, who did little fervice ; 
Demofthenes requires them to levy no more than two 
thoufand chofcn troops, five hundred of which (hall be 
Athenians, and the reft raifcd from among the allies ; 
with two hundred horfe, fifty of which mall alfo be 
Athenians. 

The expence of this little army, with regard only 
to provifions and other matters independent from their 
pay, was to amount to little more per month than 
n.'nety * talents, ( ninety thoufand crowns ) viz. for- 
ty talents for ten convoy gallies, at the rate of twenty 

* Each talent was worth a thoufand crowns. 
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minae ( a thoufand livres ) per month for each galley : 
forty talents for the two thoufand infantry, and ten 
drachmas (five livres) per month for each foot-foldier : 
which five livres per month make a little more than 
three-pence farthing French money per diein. Finally, 
twelve talents for the two hundred horfe, at thirty 
drachmas (fifteen livres) per month for each horfeman ; 
which fifteen livres per month make ten {oh per diem. 
The reafon of my relating this fo particularly is to 
give the reader an idea of the expences of an army in 
thofe times. Demofthenes adds, if any one imagines, 
that the preparation of provifions is not a confiderable 
ftep, he is very much miftaken ; for he is perfuaded, 
that provided the forces don't want provifions, the 
war will furnim them with every thing befides ; and 
that without doing the leaft wrong to the Greeks or 
allies, they will not fail of fufficient acquificions to 
make up all deficiencies and arrears of pay. 

But as the Athenians might be furprized at De- 
mofthenes's requiring fo fmall a body of forces, he gives 
this reafon for it, viz. that at prefent the common- 
wealth did not permit the Athenians to oppofe Philip 
with a fufEcient force in the field j and that it would 
be their bufinefs to make excurfions only. Thus his 
defign was, that this little army fliould be hovering 
perpetually about the frontiers of Macedonia, to awe, 
obferve, harrafs, and keep clofe to the enemy, in or- 
der to prevent them from concerting and executing 
fuch enterprizes with cafe, as they might think fit to 
attempt. 

What the fuccefs of this harangue was, is not 
known. It is very probable, that as the Athenians 
were not attacked perfonally, they, according to the 
fupinenefs natural to them, v/ere very indolent with 
regard to the progrefs of Philip's arms. The diviiions 
at this time in Greece were very favourable to that 
monarch. Athens and Lacedasmonia on one fide em- 
ployed themfelves wholly in reducing the ftrength of 
C 4 Thebes 
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Thebes their rival ; whilft on the other fide, the Thef- 
falians, in order to free themfelves from their tyrants 
and the Thebans, to maintain the fuperiority which 
they had acquired by the battles of Leuclra and Man- 
tinea, devoted themfelves in the raoft refolute manner 
to Philip ; and affifted him ( undefignedly ) in making 
chains for themfelves. 

Philip, as an able politician, knew well how to take 
advantage of all thefe difieniions. This king, in order 
to fecure his frontiers, had nothing more at heart than 
to enlarge them towards Thrace ; and this he could 
fcarce attempt but at the expence of the Athenians, 
who fince the defeat of Xerxes had many colonies (he- 
fides feveral ftates who were either their allies or tribu- 
taries) in that country. 

Olynthus, a city of Thrace in the peninfula of 
Pallene, was one of thefe colonies. The Olynthians 
had been at great variance with Amyntas father of 
Philip, and had even very much oppofed the latter, 
upon his acceflion to the crown. However, being 
not firmly eftabliflied on his throne, he at firft em- 
ployed diflimulation, and requeued the alliance of the 
Olynthians, to whom, fome time after, he gave up 
Potidrea, an important fortrefs, which he had conque- 
red in concert with and for them, from the Atheni- 
ans. When he found himfelf able to execute his pro- 
ject, he took proper meafures in order to befiege O- 
Jvnthus. The inhabitants of this city, who faw the 
{form gathering at a di fiance, had recourfe to the Athe- 
nians, of whom they requeued immediate aid. The 
affair was debated in an afiembly of the people, and as 
it was of the utmoft importance, a great number of 
orators met in the afiembly. Each of them mounted 
it in his turn, which was regulated by their age. De- 
moflhenes, who was then but four and thirty, did not 
freak till after hh feniors had difcufTed the matter a 
long time. 
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(u) In this * difcourfe, the orator, the better tofuc- 
ceed in his aim, alternately terrifies and encourages the 
Athenians. For this purpofe he reprefents Philip in 
two very different lights. On one fide he is a man, 
whofe unbounded ambition the empire of the world 
would not fatiate, an haughty tyrant, who looks up- 
on all men, and even his allies as fo many fubjecls or 
flaves; and who, for that reafon, is no lefs incenfed 
by too flow a fubmiflion, than an open revolt j avi« 
gilant politician, who, always intent to take advan- 
tage of the overfights and errors of others, feizes every 
favourable opportunity ; an indefatigable warrior whom 
his activity multiplies, and who fupports perpetually 
the moft fevere toils, without allowing himfelf a mo- 
ment's repofe, or having the lead regard to the diffe- 
rence of feafons ; an intrepid hero, who rufhes thro' 
obfracles, and plunges into the mid ft of dangers; a 
corrupter, who with his purfc trufncks, buy?, and 
employs gold no lefs than iron ; a happy prince, on 
whom fortune lavifhcs her favours, and for whom fhe 
feems to have forgot her inconftancv : Bur on the other 
fide, this fame Philip is an imprudent man, who 
meafures his vaft projects, not by his ftrength, bu;: 
merely by his ambition ; a rafh man, who, bv his at- 
tempts, digs himfelf the grave of his ovvn grandeur, 
and opens precipices before him, down which a fmaU 
effort would throw him j a knave, whole power is 
railed on the moft ruinous of all foundations, i re;-.c t 
of faith and villany ; an ufurper, hated univcrf.dly :■■ - 
broad, who, by trampling upon ail laws hum:in ar.dVli- 
vine, has made all nations his enemies ; at; rant, c- - 
tefted even in the heart of his dominions, in v. hid', 
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by the infamy of his manners and other vices , 
he has tired out the patience of his captains, his fol- 
diers, and of all his fubjedls in general ; to conclude, 
a perjured and impious wretch, equally abhorred by 
heaven and earth, and whom the gods are now upon 
the point of deftroying by any hand that will adminifier 
to their wrath, and fecond their vengeance. 

This is the double pi&ure of Philip, which M. de 
Tourreil draws, by uniting the feveral detached linea- 
ments in the prefent oration of Demofthenes. In it is 
(hewn the great freedom with which the Athenians 
fpoke of fo powerful a monarch. 

Our orator, after having reprefented Philip one mo- 
ment as formidable, the next very eafy to be conque- 
red, concludes, that the only certain method for re- 
ducing fuch an enemy, would be to reform the new 
abufes, to revive the anticnt order and regulations, to 
appeafe domeftic diflcnfions, and to fupprefs the ca- 
bals which are inceflantly forming \ and all this in fuch 
a manner, that every thing may unite in the fo!e 
point of the public fcrvice ; and that, at a common 
expence, every man according to his abilities may con- 
cur to the deftruclion of the common enemy. 

Demades *, bribed by Philip's gold, oppofed very 
ftrcnuoufly the advice of Demofthenes, but in vain ; 
for the Athenians fent, under the conduct of Chares 
the general, thirty gallics and two thoufand men to 
fuccour the Olynthians, who, in this urgent neceffity 
which fo nearly aflected all the Greeks in general, could 
obtain aftiftancc only from the Athenians. 

However, this fuccour did not prevent the defigns 
of Philip, or the progrefs of his arms. For he marches 
into Chalcis, takes feveral places of ftrength, the for- 
trefs of Gira, and fpreads terror throughout the whole 
country. Olynthus, being thus in great danger of an 
invasion, and menaced with deft met ion, fent a fecond 
embally to Athens, to Illicit a new reinforcement. 

* SuiJas in voce A-^xh^ 

Demofthenes 
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Demofthenes argues very ftrongly in favour of their re- 
quelt, and proves to the Athenians, that they were 
equally obliged by honour and inrereir. to have regard 
to it. This is the fubje£t of the Olynthiac generally 
taken as the third. 

The orator, always animated with a ftrong and 
lively zeal for the fafety and glory of his country, en- 
deavours to intimidate the Athenians, by fetting before 
them the dangers with which they are threatened ; 
exhibiting to them a moft dreadful profpect of the fu- 
ture, if they do not rouze from their lethargy: For 
that, in cafe Philip feizes upon Olynthus, he will in- 
evitably attack Athens afterwards with all his forces. 

The greateft difficulty was the means of railing fuf- 
ficient fums for defraying the expences requifite for the 
fuccour of the Olynthians, becaufe the military funds 
were otherwife employed, viz. for the celebration of 
the public games. 

When the Athenians, at the end of the war of ^gi- 
na, had concluded a thirty years peace with the La- 
cedaemonians, they refolved to put into their treafury, 
by way of referve, a thoufand talents every year ; at 
the fame time prohibiting any perfon, upon pain of 
death, to mention the employing any part of it, ex- 
cept for repulfing an enemy who fhould invade Attica. 
This was at firlt obferved with the warmth and fer- 
vor which men have for all new institutions. After- 
wards Pericles, in order to make his court to the peo- 
ple, propofed to diftribute among them in times of 
peace * the thoufand talents, and to apply it in giving 
to each citizen two oboli at the public fnews, upon 
condition however, that they might rcfume this fund 
in time of war. The propo'fal was approved, and the 
reflrie"tion alio. But, as all concefiions of this kind 
degenerate one time or other into licence, the Atheni- 
ans were fo highly pleated with this diftribution ( cal- 
led by Demades' ct glue by which the Athenians would 

* Heft gaves, b-Mi* t'iciws of the pcr/.m prefers, eccafimed a 
eb-.-U n!:„ I nere Ji it: I r £tcjt nu-'.ber f other exfences. 
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be catched ) that they abfolutely would not fuffer it to 
be retrenched upon any account. The abufe was ear- 
ned to fuch a height, that Eubulus, one of the faction 
which oppofed Demofthenes, prohibited any perfon, 
upon pain of death, fo much as to propofe the re- 
ftoring, for the fervice of the war, thofe funds which 
Pericles had transferred to the games and public mews. 
Apollodorus was even punimed, for declaring himfelf 
of a contrary opinion, and for infifting upon it. 

This abfurd profufion had very ftrange effects. It 
Was impoffible to fupply it but by impofing taxes, the 
inequality of which ( being entirely arbitrary ) perpe- 
tuated ftrong feuds, and made the military preparations 
fo very flow, as quite defeated the defign of them, 
without leflening the expence. As the artificers and 
fea-faring people, who compofed above two thirds of 
the people of Athens, did not contribute any part of 
their fubfl-ance, and only gave their pcrfons, the whole 
weight of the taxes fell intirely upon the rich. Thefe 
murmured upon that account, and reproached the 
others with the public monies being fquandered upon 
fefiivals, comedies, and the like fuperfluities. But the 
•fK'ople, being fenfible of their fuperiority, paid very 
little regard to their complaints, and had no manner 
of inclination to fubtract from their diverfions, merely 
to eafe people who pofTeiTed employments and dignities, 
from which they were entirely excluded. Befides, any 
perfon who mould dare to propofe this to the people 
feriouflyand in form, would be in great danger of his 
life. 

However, Demofthenes prefumed to introduce this 
fubji.ct at two different times; but then lie treated it 
with the utmoft art and circumfpecrion. After mewing 
that the Athenians vvcie indifpejafably obliged to rahe 
an army, in order to flop the enterprises of Philip, 
he hints (but in a diflant way) that thofe funds which 
were expended in theatric JcpreiLnt.<iiun?, ought to be 
employed for levying ami maintaining an armed force, 
fie demanded that commiiiioners might be nominated, 
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not to enact new laws, (there being already but too 
many eftabliihed) but to examine and abolifti fuch as 
fliould be prejudicial to the commonwealth. He did 
not thereby become obnoxious to capital punifhment, 
as enacted by thofe laws ; becaufe he did not require 
that they mould be actually abolimed, but only that 
commifiioners might be nominated to infpecl: them. 
He only hinted, how highly neceflary it was to abo- 
lifli a law, which grieved the moft zealous citizens, 
and reduced them to this fad neceffity, either to ruin 
themfelves, in cafe they gave their opinion boldly and 
faithfully, or to deftroy their country, in cafe they 
obferved a fearful, prevaricating lilence. 

Thefe remonftrances do not feem to have the fuc- 
cefsthey deferved, fince in the following Olynthiac, 
(which is commonly placed as the firft) the orator was 
obliged to inveigh once more againft the mifapplication 
of the military funds. The Olynthians being now 
vigoroufly attacked by Philip, and having hitherto been 
very ill ferved by the venal fuccours of Athens, re- 
quired, by a third embafly, a body of troops which 
Ihould not confift of mercenaries and foreigners as be- 
fore, but of true Athenians, of men infpired with a 
fincere ardour for the intereft both of their own glory, 
and the common caufc. The Athenians, at the earneft 
folicitation of Demofthenes, fent Chares a fecond 
time, with a reinforcement of feventeen gallies, of 
two thoufand foot and three hundred horfe, all citi- 
zens of Athens, as the Olynthians had rcquefted. 

(y) The following year Philip pofi'eiTed himfelf of 
Olynthus. Neither the fuccoursnor efforts of the Athe- 
nians could defend it from its domeflic enemies. It was 
betrayed by Euthycrntts and Laflhenes, two of its 
moft eminent citizen?, in u&ual employment at that 
time. Thus Philip entred by the breach which his 
gold had made. Immediately he plunders tin's unhap- 
py city, lays one part of the inhabitants in chains, and 
fells the reft for (laves ; and diftinguiflics thofe who had 

(j) A. M. 3656. Ant. J. C. 342. DivJ. 1, i0. p. 4.;c— -453. 
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betrayed their city, no otherwife than by the fupreme 
contempt he exprefTed for them. This king, like his 
fon Alexander, loved the treafon, but abhorred the 
traitor. And indeed, how can a prince rely upon 
him who has betrayed his country f (z) Every one, 
even the common foldiers of the Macedonian army, 
reproached Euthycrates and Lafthenes for their perfi- 
dy, who complaining to Philip upon that account, he 
only made them this ironical anfwer, infinitely more 
fevere than the reproach itfelf : Don't mind what a 
■pack of vulgar fellows fay, who call every thing by its 
real name. 

The king was overjoyed at his being pofTeiTed of this 
city, which was of the utmoft importance to him, as 
its power might have very much checked his conquefts. 
(a) Some years before, the Olynthians had long re- 
filled the united armies of Macedon and Lacedjemo- 
nia ; whereas Philip had taken it with very little re- 
fiftance, at leaft had not loft many men in the fiege. 

He now caufed fhews and public games to be exhi- 
bited with the utmoft magnificence ; to thefe he added 
feafts, in which he made himfclf very popular, be- 
llowing on all the guefts confiderable gifts, and treat- 
ing them with the utmoft marks of his iriendfhip. 

Sect. IV. Philip declares in favour of Thebes agahifl 
the Phocceans, and thereby engages in the facred zvar. 
He lulls the Athenians, notwithjlanding the remsn- 
jlrances of Demoflbenes, into fecurity, by a pretend- 
ed peace^ and falfe promifes. He feizes on Thermopy- 
lae, fubjecls the P hoc a cms, and puts an end to the 
jacred zvar. He is admitted into the council of the 
Amphitlyons. 

[ E Thebans, being unable alone to termi- 
nate the war, which they had fo long carried 
cn againfr. the Phocseans, addreflcd Philip. Hitherto 
as we before mentioned, he had obferved a kind of neu- 

•*) Vint. In A P r. r hlfaeg. p. i 7 S. DioJ. ]. 15. p. ,ai. 

(A; A. M. 3637. Ant. J. C. 34;. 3 P J+ 
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trality with refpecT: to the facred war ; and he feemcd 
to wait for an opportunity of declaring himfelf, that 
is, till both parties mould have weakened themfelves by 
a long war, which equally exhaufted them both. 
The Thebans had now very much abated of that 
haughtinefs, and thofe ambitious views with which the 
victories of Epaminondas had infpired them. The in- 
ftant therefore that they requefted the alliance of Phi- 
lip, he refolved to efpoufe the intereft of that repub- 
lic, in oppofition to the Phocaeans. He had not loft 
fight of the project he had formed, of obtaining an 
entrance into Greece, in order to make himfelf matter 
of it. To give fuccefs to his defign, it was' proper 
for him to declare in favour of one of the two parties, 
which at that time divided all Greece, that is, either 
for the Thebans, or the Athenians and Spartans. He 
was not fo void of fenfe as to imagine, that the latter 
party would affift his defign of carrying his arms into 
Greece. Pie therefore had no more to do but to join 
the Thebans, who offered themfelves voluntarily to 
him, and who ftood in need of Philip's power to fup- 
nort themfelves in their declining condition. He 
therefore declared at once in their favour. But to 
give a fpecious colour to his arms, befides the grati- 
tude he affected to have at heart for Thebes, in which 
lie had been educated, he alfo pretended to make an 
honour of the zeal witli which he was fired, with re- 
gard to the violated god j and was very glad to pafs 
for a religious prince, who warmly efpoufed the caufe 
of the god, and of the temple of Delphos, in order 
to conciliate by that means the efteem and friendfhip 
of the Greeks. Politicians apply every pretext to 
their views, and endeavour to fkreen the moft unjuft 
attempts with the veil of probity, and fometimes even 
of religion ; though they very frequently have no 
manner of regard for either. 

(c) There was nothing Philip had more at heart, 
than to poiTefs himfelf of Thermopylae, as it opened 
(c y Dcmoflh, Orat. de falfa legatioce. 
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him a paffage into Greece ; to appropriate all the ho- 
nour of the facred war to himfelf, as if he had been 
principal in that affair, and to prefide in the Pythian 
games. He was defirous of aiding the Thebans, and 
by their means to poffefs himfelf of Phocis: but then, 
in order to put this double defign in execution, it was 
neceffary for him to keep it fecret from the Athenians, 
who had actually declared war againff. Thebes, and 
who for many years had been in alliance with the 
Phocaeans. His bufinefs therefore was to make them 
change their meafures, by placing other objecls in their 
view ; and on this occafion the politics of Philip fuc- 
ceeded to a wonder. 

The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war 
whi-ch was very burthenfome and of little benefit to 
them, had commitfioned Ctefiphon and Phrynon to 
found the intentions of Philip, and in what manner he 
flood difpofed with regard to peace. Thefe related 
that Philip did not appear averfe to it, and that he 
even expreffed a great aftec'iion for the commonwealth. 
Upon this, the Athenians refolved to fend a folemn 
cmbaffy, to enquire more ftriclly into the truth of 
things, and to procure the laft explanations, pre- 
vioufiy neceffary to fo important a negotiation. JEfchi- 
nes and Demofthenes were among the ten ambaffadors, 
who brought back three from Philip, viz. Antipater, 
Parmenio, and Eurylochus. All the ten executed their 
commiilion very faithfully, and gave a very good ac- 
count of it. Upon this, they were immediately fent 
back with full powers to conclude a peace, and to rati- 
fy it bv oaths. It was then Demofthenes, who in his 
firft embaffy had met fome Athenian captives in Ma- 
cedonia, and had promifed to return and ranfom them 
at his own expence, endeavours to enable himfelf to 
keep his word ; and in the mean time advifes his col- 
je'Tues to embark with the utmoit expedition, as the 
republic had commanded ; and to wait as foon ?.s pof- 
hMe upon Philip, in what place foever he might be. 
However, thefe, inftead of making a fpeedy difpatch 

as 
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as they were defired, go an ambaflador's pace, proceed 
to Macedonia by land, ftay three months in that coun- 
try, and give Philip time to poffefs himfelf of feveral 
other ftrong places belonging to the Athenians in 
Thrace. At laft, meeting with the king of Mace- 
donia, they agree with him upon articles of peace ; 
but having lulled them afleep with the fpecious pre- 
tence of a treaty, he deferred the ratification of it 
from day to day. Philip had found means to cor- 
rupt the ambafladors one after another by prefents, 
Demofthenes excepted, who being but one, oppofed his 
collegues to no manner of purpofe. 

In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance 
continually. Being arrived at Pherae in Theffaly, he 
at laft ratifies the treaty of peace, but refufes to in- 
clude the Phocaeans in it. When news was brought to 
Athens, that Philip had figned the treaty, it occafioned 
very great joy in that city, efpecially to thofe who 
were averfe to the war, and dreaded the confequences 
of it. Among thefe was (d) Ifocrates. He was a 
citizen very zealous for the commonwealth, whofe 
profperity he had very much at heart. The weak- 
nefs of his voice, with a timidity natural to him, had 
prevented his appearing in public, and from mounting 
like others the tribunal of harangues. He had opened 
a fchool in Athens, in which he read rhetorical le- 
ctures, and taught youth eloquence with great reputa- 
tion and fuccefs. However, he had not entirely re- 
nounced the care of public affairs ; and as others fer- 
ved their country viva voce, in the public afTemblies, 
Ifocrates contributed to it by his writings, in which 
he delivered his thoughts ; and thefe being foon made 
public, were very eagerly fought after. 

On the prefent occafion, he writ a piece of confi- 
derable length which he addreffed to Philip, with whom 
he held a correfpondence, but in fuch terms as were 
worthy a good and faithful citizen. He was then 
very far advanced in years, being at leaft fourfcore and 

{d) Ifocrat Orat, ad Philip. 
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eight. The fcope of this difcourfe was, to exhort 
Philip to take advantage of the peace he had juft be- 
fore concluded, in order to reconcile all the Greek na- 
tions, and afterwards to turn his arms againft the king 
of Perfia. The bufinefs was to engage in this plan 
four cities, on which all the reft depended, viz. A- 
thens, Sparta, Thebes and Argos. He confefles, 
that had Sparta or Athens been as powerful as for- 
merly, he mould have been far from making fuch a 
propofal, which he was fenfible they would never ap- 
prove ; and which the pride of thofe two republics, 
whilft fuftained and augmented by fuccefs^ would re- 
ject with difdain. But that now, as the moft power- 
ful cities of Greece, wearied out and exhaufted by 
Jong wars, and humbled in their turns by fatal reverfes 
of fortune, have equally an intereft in laying down 
their arms, and living in peace, purfuant to the ex- 
ample which the Athenians had began to fet them ; 
the prefent is the moft favourable opportunity Philip 
could have, to reconcile and unite the feveral cities of 
Greece. 

In cafe he (Philip) mould be fo happy as to fucceed 
in fuch a project 5 fo glorious and beneficial a fuccefs 
would raife him above whatever had appeared moft au- 
guft in Greece. But this project in itfclf, though it 
mould not have fo happy an effect as he might expect 
from it, would yet infallibly gain him theefteem, the 
affection, and confidence of all the nations of Greece ; 
advantages infinitely preferable to the taking of cities, 
and all the conquefts he might hope to obtain. 

Some perfons indeed who were prejudiced againft 
Philip, reprefent and exclaim againft him as a crafty 
prince, who gives a fpecious pretext to his march, but 
at the fame time has in reality no other object in view 
but the enflaving of Greece. Ifocrates, either from 
a too great credulity, or from a defire of bringing Phi- 
lip into his views, fuppofes that rumours fo injurious as 
thefe, have no manner of foundation ; it not being 
probable, that a prince who glories in being defcended 

from 
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from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece, mould think 
of invading and pofieffing himfelf of it. But thefe 
very reports, which are fo capable of blackening his 
name, and of fullying all his glory, fhould prompt 
him to demonftrate the falfity of them in the prefence 
of all Greece by the leaft fufpicious of proofs, in 
leaving and maintaining each city in the full pofleffion 
of its Jaws and liberties ; in removing with the utmoft 
care all fufpicions of partiality ; in not efpoufing the in- 
tereft of one people againft another ; in winning the 
confidence of all men by a noble difintereftednefs and 
an invariable love of juftice ; in fine, by afpiring at no 
other title than that of the reconciler of the divifions 
of Greece, a title far more glorious than that of con- 
queror. 

It is in the king of Perfia's dominions he ought to 
merit thofe Jaft titles. The conquer! of it is open and 
fure to him, in cafe he could fucceed in pacifying the 
troubles of Greece. He mould call to mind that 
Agefilaus, with no other forces than thofe of Sparta, 
(hook the Perfian throne j and would infallibly have 
fubverted it, had he not been recalled into Greece, by 
the interline divifions which then broke out. The fignal 
victory of the ten thoufand under Clearchus, and their 
triumphant retreat in the fight of innumerable armies, 
prove what might be expected from the joint forces of 
the Macedonians and Greeks, when commanded by 
Philip againft a prince inferior in every refpect to him 
whom Cyrus had endeavoured to dethrone. 

Ifocrates concludes with declaring, that one would 
believe the gods had hitherto granted Philip fo long a 
train of fuccefTes, with no other view but that he 
might be enabled to form and execute the glorious enter- 
prize, the plan of which he had laid before him. He 
reduces the counfel he gave to three heads : That this 
prince fhould govern his own empire with vvifdom and 
jufh'ce; mould heal the divifions between the neigh- 
bouring nations and all Greece, without defiring to 
poifefs any part of it himfelf ; and this being done, 

that 
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that he mould turn his victorious arms againft a coun- 
try, which from all ages had been the enemy of 
Greece, and had often vowed their deftru&ion. It 
muft be confefled, that this is a mofl noble plan, and 
highly worthy a great prince. But Ifocrates had a very 
falfe idea of Philip, if he thought this monarch would 
ever put it in execution. Philip did not pofiefs the 
equity, moderation ;or difmtereftednefs, which fuch a 
project required. He really intended to attack Perfin, 
but was perfuaded, that it was his bufmefs to fecure 
himfelf nrit, of Greece, which indeed he was deter- 
mined to do, not by fervices but force. He did not 
endeavour either to win over or perfuade nations, but 
tofubjecl: and reduce them. As on his fide he had no 
manner of regard for alliances and treaties, he judged 
of others by himfelf, and was for afiuring himfelf of 
them by much ftronger ties than thofe of friendfhip, 
gratitude and fincerity. 

As Demofthenes was better acquainted with the 
flate of affairs than Ifocrates, fo he formed a truer 
judgment of Philip's defigns. Upon his return from 
his embaffy, he declares exprefsly, that he does not ap- 
prove either of the difcourfe or the conduct of the 
Macedonian king, but that every thing is to be dread- 
ed from him. On the contrary, iEfchines, who had 
been bribed, allures the Athenians that he had difco- 
vered the greateft candor and fincerity in the promifcs 
and proceedings of this king. He had engaged that 
Thefpiae and Platasse fhould be repeopled, in fpight of 
the oppofition of the Thebans ; that in cafe he fhould 
proceed fo far as to fubjecT: the Phocaeans, he would 
preferve them, and not do them the leaft injury ; that 
he would reftore Thebes to the good order which had 
before been obferved in it ; that Oropus mould be 
given up abfolutely to the Athenians ; and that in lieu 
of Amphipolis they fhould be put in pofieflion of Eu- 
boea. It was to no purpofe that Demofthenes remon- 
ftrated to his fellow-citizens, that Philip, notwith- 
ftanding all thefe glorious promifes, endeavoured to pof- 
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fefs himfelf, in an abfolute manner, of Phocis ; and 
that by abandoning it to him, they would betray the 
commonwealth, and give up all Greece into his hands. 
He was not heard, and the oration of /Efchines, who 
engaged that Philip would make good his feveral pro- 
mifes, prevailed over that of Demoithenes. 

(e) Thefe deliberations gave that prince an opportu- 
i nity to poflefs himfelf of Thermopylae, and to entes 
Phocis, Hitherto there had been no poflibility of re- 
ducing the Phocaeans j but Philip needed but appear, 
for the bare found of his name filled them with 
terror. Upon the fuppofition that' he was marching 
againft a herd of facrilegious wretches, not againft 
common enemies, he ordered all his foldiers to wear 
crowns of laurel, and led them to battle as under the 
conducl of the god himfelf vvhofe honour they revenged. 
The inftant they appeared, the Phocaeans believed 
themfelves overcome. Accordingly they fue for peace, 
and yield to Philip's mercy, who gives Phalccus their 
leader leave to retire into Peloponnefus, with the eight 
thoufand men in his fcrvice. In this manner Philip, 
with very little trouble, engrofled all the honour of a 
long and bloody war, which had exhaufled the forces 
of both parties. * This victory gained him incredi- 
ble honour throughout all Greece, and his glorious ex- 
pedition was the topic of all converfations in that coun- 
try. He was confidered as the avenger of facrilege and 
the protector of religion ; and they aim oft ranked in the 
number of the gods the man who had defended their 
majefty with fo much courage and fuccefs. 

Philip, that he might not feem to do any thing by 
his own private authority, in an affair which concerned 
all Greece, aflembles the council of the Amphiclyons, 
and appoints them, for form fake, fu p rem e judges of 
the pains and penalties to which the Phocaeans had ren- 

(e) A. M. 365S. Ant. J. C. 346- Diod. 1. 16. p. 455. 

* Incrodibilc quantum en res Itaque Diis proximus habetur, per 
apud omnes nationes Philippo glo- quem Deorum majeftas vindicate 
t\x dedit. Ilium vindicem l'atri- fit. Jujiin % J. 8, C, 2. 
legii, ilium ultorem rsJigionum, 
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dered themfelves obnoxious. Under the name of thefe 
judges, who were entirely at his devotion, he decrees 
that the cities of Phocis mall be deftroyed, that they 
mall all be reduced to fmall towns of fixty houfes each, 
and that thofe towns fliall be at a certain diftance one 
from the other ; that thofe wretches who have com- 
mitted facrilege mail be abfolutely profcribed ; and 
that the reft mail not enjoy their pofieffions, but upon 
condition of paying an annual tribute, which mall 
continue to be levied till fuch time as the whole fums 
taken out of the temple of Delphos mall be repaid. 
Philip did not forget himfelf on this occafion. After 
he had fubje&ed the rebellious Phocaeans, he demanded 
that their feat in the council of the Amphiclyons, 
which they had been declared to have forfeited, mould 
be transferred to him. The Amphiclyons, the in- 
ftrument of whofe vengeance he had now been, were 
afraid of refufing him, and accordingly admitted him 
a member of their body ; a circumftance of thehigheft 
importance to him, as we mall fee in the feque], and 
of very dangerous confequence to all the reft of Greece. 
They alfo gave him the fuperintendance of the Py- 
thian games, in conjunction with the Boeotians and 
Theflalians; becaufe the Corinthians, who poflefled 
this privilege hitherto, had rendered themfelves unwor- 
thy of it, by fharing in the facrilege of the Phocaeans. 

When news was brought to Athens of the treat- 
ment which the Phocaeans had met with, the former 
perceived, but too late, the wrong ftep they had taken 
in refufing to comply with thecounfels of Demofthe- 
nes ; and in abandoning themfelves blindly to the vain 
and idle promifes of a traytor, who had fold his coun- 
try. Befides the fhame and grief with which they 
were feized, for having failed in the obligations of 
the * confederacy, they found that they had betrayed 
their own interefts in abandoning their allies. For 
Philip, by poficffing himfdf of Phocis, was become 
mafter of Thermopylae, which opened him the gates,and 

* With the Pbocaans, 
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put into his hands the keys of Greece, (f) The A- 
thenians therefore, being alarmed upon their own ac- 
count, gave orders that the women and children mould 
be brought out of the country into the city; that the 
walls mould be repaired, and the Piraeus fortified, in 
order to put themfelves into a ftate of defence in cafe 
of an invafion. 

The Athenians had no mare in the decree, by 
which Philip had been admitted among the Amphicly- 
ons. They perhaps had abfented themfelves purpofely, 
that they might not authorize it by their pretence ; or, 
which is more probable, Philip, in order to remove 
the obftacles, and avoid the remoras he might meet 
within the execution of his de/ign, aflembled fuch of 
the Amphi&yons only as were entirely at his devoti- 
on. In fhort, he conducted his intrigue fo very art- 
fully, that he obtained his ends. This election might 
be difputed as clandeftine and irregular ; and therefore 
he required a confirmation of it from the people, who, 
as members of that body, had a right either to reject 
or ratify the new choice. Athens received the circular 
invitation ; but in an aflembly of the people, which 
was called in order to deliberate on Philip's demand, 
feveral were of opinion, that no notice mould be 
taken of it. Demofthenes however was of a contrary- 
opinion ; and though he did not approve in any man- 
ner of the peace which had been concluded with Philip, 
he did not think it would be for their intereft to in- 
fringe it in the prefent juncture ; fmce that could not 
be done without ftirring up again ft the Athenians, both 
the new Amphicbyon, and thofe who had elected him. 
His advice therefore was, that they mould not expofe 
themfelves unfeafonably to the dangerous confequences 
which might enfue, in cafe of their determinate refu- 
fal, to confent to the almoft unanimous decree of the 
AmphicTyons ; and protefted, that it was their inte- 
reft to fubmit, for fear of worfe, to the prefent con- 
dition of the times ; that is, to comply with what 

(/) Demoft. defalf. Icgat. p. 312. 
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was not in their power to prevent. This is the fubjecl 
of Demofthenes's difcourfe, entitled, Oration on ibt 
peace. We may probably believe that his advice 
was followed. 

Sect. V. Philip, being returned to Macedonia, extends 
his conqucjls into Illyria and Thrace. He projecls a 
league with the Thebans, the Mejfenians, and the 
Argives, to invade Peloponnefus in concert with them. 
Athens declaring in fa vour of the Lacedemonians, this 
league is diffolved. He again attempts Eubcea, but 
Phocion drives him out of it. Character of that cele- 
brated Athenian. Philip befieges Perinthus and By- 
zantium. The Athenians, animated by the orations 
of Demojlhenes, fend fuccours to thofe two cities, under 
the conmiand of Phocion, who forces him to raife the 
fiege of thofe places, 
is) AFTER Philip had fettled every thing relating 
to the worfhip of the god, and the fectirity of 
the temple of Delphos, he returned into Macedonia 
with great glory, and the reputation of a religious 
prince and an intrepid conqueror, (h) Diodorus ob- 
serves, that all thofe who had fhared in profaning and 
plundering the temple perifhed miferably, and came to 
a tragical end. 

(/') Philip, fatisfied that he had opened himfelf a paf- 
fage into Greece by his feizure of Thermopylae ; that 
he had fubjecled Phocis ; had eftablimed himfelf one of 
the judges of Greece, by his new dignity of Amphi- 
tryon and that he had gained the efteem and applaufe 
of all nations, by his zeal to revenge the honour of the 
deity : judged very prudently, that it would be proper 
for him to flop his career, in order to prevent all the 
ftates of Greece from taking arms againft him, in 
cafe they mould difcover too foon his ambitious views 
with regard to that country. In order therefore to re- 
move all fufpicion, and to footh the difquietudes which 

(?) A. M. 3660. Ant. J. C, 344.. {b) Diod, 1, 16. p. 456, 

(i) Diod. p. 463. 
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arofe on that occafion, he turned his arms again ft II- 
lyria, purpofely to extend his frontiers on that fide, 
and to keep always his troops in exercife by fome new 
expedition. 

The fame motive prompted him afterwards to go 
over into Thrace. In the very beginning of his reign 
he had difpofTefs'd the Athenians of feveral ffrong 
places in that country. Philip ftill carried on his con- 
quers there. * Suidas obferves, that before he took 
Olynthus, he had made himfelf matter of thirty-two 
cities in Chalcis, which is part of Thrace. Cherfo- 
nefus alfo was fituated very commodioufly for him. 
This was a very rich peninfula, in which there were 
a great number of powerful cities and fine pafture lands. 
It had formerly belonged to the Athenians. The in- 
habitants of it put themfelves under the protection of 
Lacedaemonia, after Lyfander had deftroyed Athens ; 
but fubmitted again to their firft matters, after Conon, 
the fon of Timotheus, had reinftated his country. 
Cotys, king of Thrace, then difpofTefled the Atheni- 
ans of Cherfonefus ; (k) but it was afterwards reftoreel 
to them by CherfobJeptus, fon of Cotys, who finding 
himfelf unable to defend it againft Philip, gave it up to 
them the fourth year of the CVIth Olympiad ; re- 
ferving however to himfelf Cardia, which was the 
moft conliderable city of the peninfula, and formed 
as it were the gate and entrance of it. (/) After Phi- 
lip had deprived Cherfobleptus of his kingdom, which 
happened the fecond year of the ClXth Olympiad (w), 
the inhabitants of Cardia, being afraid of falling into 
the hands of the Athenians, who claimed their city 
which formerly belonged to them, fubmitted them- 
felves to Philip, who did not fail to take them under 
his protection. 

(«) Diopithes, principal of the colony which the 
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Athenians had fent into Cherfonefus, looking upon 
this ftep in Philip as an act of hoftility againft the com- 
monwealth ; without waiting for an order, and fully 
perfuaded that it would not be difavowed, marches 
fuddenly into the dominions of that prince in the ma- 
ritime part of Thrace, whilft he was carrying on an 
important war in upper Thrace; plunders them be- 
fore he had time to return and make head againft him, 
and carries ofF a rich booty, all which he lodged fafe 
in Cherfonefus. Philip, not being able to revenge 
jhimfelf. in the manner he could have wifhed, content- 
ed himfelf with making grievous complaints to the 
Athenians, by letters upon that account. Such as re- 
ceived penfions from him in Athens, ferved him but 
too effectually. Thefe venal wretches loudly exclaim- 
ed againft a conduct, which, if not prudent, was at 
leaft excufable. They declaim againft Diopithes ; 
impeach him of involving the ftate in a war ; accufe 
him of extortion and piracy ; infift upon his being re- 
called, and purfue his condemnation with the utmoft 
heat and violence. 

Demofthenes, feeing at this juncture that the pub- 
lic welfare was infeparable from that of Diopithes, un- 
dertook his defence, which is the fubject of his oration 
on Cherfonefus. This Diopithes was father to Me- 
nander, the comic poet, whom Terence has copied 
ib faithfully. 

Diopithes was accufed of opprefling the allies by his 
unjuft exactions. However, Demollhenes lays the 
leaft ftrefs on this, becaufe it was perfbnal ; he never- 
theless pleads his apology [tranfiently) from the ex- 
ample of all the generals, to whom the iflands and ci- 
ties of Afia minor paid certain voluntary contributions, 
by which they purchafed fecurity to their merchants, 
and procured convoys for them to guard them againft 
the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a man may ex- 
crcife oppreffions, and ranfem allies very unfeafonably. 
But in this cafe, a bare * decree, an accufation in due 

* // was called n«f*A@". 
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form, a galley appointed to bring whom the general 
recalled ; all this is fufficient to put a ftop to abufes. 
But it is otherwife with regard to Philip's. enterprises. 
Thefe cannot be checked either by decrees or menaces ; 
and nothing will do this effectually, but railing troops, 
and fitting out gallies. 

" Your orators, fays he, cry out eternally to you, 
" that we muft make choice either of peace or war; 
" but Philip does not leave this at our option, he who 
<c is daily meditating fome new enterprize againft us. 
" And can we doubt but it was he who broke the 
cc peace, unlefs it is pretended, that we have no rea- 
*' fon to complain of him, as long as he mall, forbear 
" making any attempts on Attica and the Piraeus ? 
<c But it will then be too late for us to oppofe him ; 
" and it is now we muft prepare ftrong barriers a- 
" gainft his ambitious defigns. You ought to lay it 
" down as a certain maxim, O Athenians, that it is 
*' you he aims at ; that he confiders you as his nioft 
" dangerous enemies; that your ruin only can efta- 
<c blifli his tranquillity, and fecure his conquefts ; and 
" that whatever he is now projecting, is merely with 
" the view of falling upon you, and of reducing A- 
" thens to a ftate of fubjedtion. And indeed can any 
if of you be fo vaftly fimple, as to imagine that Phi- 
«' lip is fo greedy of a few paltry * towns, ( for what 
" other name can we beftow on thofe he now attacks ?) 
<c that he fubmits to fatigues, feafons and dangers, 
" merely for the fake of gaining them ; but that as 
" for the harbours, the arfenals, the gallies, thefiivcr 
* c mines, and the immenfe revenues of the Atheni- 
" ans ; that he, I fay, confiders thefe with indiffe- 
" rence, does not covet them in the leaft, but will 
" fufler you to remain in quiet poiTeffion of them ? 

" What conclufion are we to draw from all that ha* 
" been faid ? Why, that fo far from calhiering the 
tl army we have in Thrace, it mult be confiderably 
" reinforced and ftrengthened by new leviej, in or- 
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« der, that as Philip has always one in readinefe to op- 
«' pre fs and en Have the Greeks, we, on our fide, may 
<c always have one on foot, to defend and preferve 
<c them." There is reafon to believe, that De- 
mofthenes's advice was followed. 

(o) The fame year that this oration was fpoke, 
Arymbas, king of Moloflus or Epirus, died. He was 
fon of Alcetas, and had a brother called Neoptolemus, 
whofe daughter Olympias was married to Philip, This 
Neoptolemus, by the credit and authority of his fon<- 
in-law, was raifed fo high as to fhare the regal power 
with his elder brother, to whom only it lawfully be- 
longed. This firft unjuft a£tion was followed by a 
greater. For, after the death of * Arymbas, Philip 
played his part fo well, either by his intrigues or his 
menaces, that the Moloflians expelled jEacidas, fon 
and lawful fucceflbr to Arymbas, and eftablimed Alex- 
ander, fon of Neoptolemus, fole king of Epirus. 
This prince, who was not only brother-in-law, but 
fon-in-law to Philip, whofe daughter Cleopatra he had 
married, as will be obferved in the fequel, carried his 
arms into Italy, and there died. After this, jfEacidas 
re-afcended the throne of his anceftors, reigned alone 
jn Epirus, and tranfmitted the crown to his fon, the 
famous Pyrrhus, ( fo famous in the Roman hiftory ) 
and fecond coufin to Alexander the Great, Alcetas 
being grandfather to boththofe monnrchs. 

Philip, after his expedition in Illy ria and Thrace, 
turned his views towards Peloponnefus. (p) Terrible 
commotions prevailed at that time in this part of 
Greece. Lacedxmonia aflumed the fovereignty of it, 
with no other right than of being the ftrongeft. Ar- 
gos and MelTene being opprefled, had recourfe to Phi- 
lip. He had juft before concluded a peace with the 
Athenians, who, on the faith of their orators that had 

lo) Diod. 1. 16. p. 465. (p) Demoft. in Philip, a, Liban. 
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been bribed by this prince, imagined he was going to 
break with the Thebans. However, fo far from that, 
after having fubdued Phocis, lie divided the conqueft 
with them. The Thebans embraced with joy the fa- 
vourable opportunity which prefented itfelf, of opening 
him a gate through which he might pafs intoPelopon- 
nefus, in which country the inveterate hatred they bore 
to Sparta, made them foment divilions perpetually, 
and continue the war. They therefore follicited Phi- 
lip to join with them, the MefTenians and Argives, in 
order to humble in concert the power of Lacedae- 
monia. 

This prince readily gave into an alliance which Ant- 
ed with his views. He propofed to the Amphi&y- 
ohs, or rather dictated to them, the decree which or- 
dained, that Lacedaemonia mould permit Argos and 
Meffene to enjoy an entire independance, purfuant to 
the tenor of a treaty lately concluded ; and, upon pre- 
tence of not expofing the authority of the ftates-gene- 
ralof Greece, he ordered at the fame time a large bo- 
dy of troops to march that way. Lacedaemonia, be- 
ing ju ftly alarmed, requefted the Athenians to fuccour 
them ; and by an embafTy prefTed earneftly for the 
concluding of fuch an alliance as their common fafety 
might require. The feveral powers, whofe intereft it 
was to prevent this alliance from being concluded, ufed 
their utmoll: endeavours to gain their ends. Philip re- 
prefented by his ambafladors to the Athenians, that it 
would be very wrong in them to declare war againft 
him ; that if he did not break with the Thebans, his 
not doing fo was no infraction of the treaties ; that be- 
fore he could have broke his word in this particular, 
he muft firft have given it ; and that the treaties 
themfelves proved manifeftly, that he had not made 
any promife to that purpofe. Philip indeed faid true, 
with regard to the written articles and the public ftipu- 
lations ; but ^Efchines had made this promife by word 
of mouth in his name. On the other fide, the am- 
bafladors of Thebes, of Argos and Meflene, were alfo 
D 3 very 
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very urgent with the Athenians ; and reproached them 
with having already fecretly favoured the Lacedaemo- 
nians but too much, who were the profefled enemies 
to the Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponnefus. 

{q) But Demofthenes, infenfible to all thefe follicita- 
tions, and mindful of nothing but the real intereft of 
his country, afcended the tribunal, in order to enforce 
the negotiation of the Lacedaemonians. He reproach- 
ed the Athenians, according to his ufual cuftom, with 
fupinenefs and indolence. He expofes the ambitious 
defigns of Philip, which he {till purfues; and declares 
that they aim at no lefs than the conqueft of all Greece. 
44 You excel, fays he to them, both you and he, in 
46 that circumftance which is the object: of your ap- 
44 plication and your cares. You fpeak in a better 
44 manner than him, and he acts better than you. 
44 The experience of the part ought at leaft to open 
44 your eyes ; and make you more fufpicious and cir- 
44 cumfpect with regard to him : But this ferves to no 
44 other purpofe than to lull you afleep. At this time 
44 his troops are marching towards Peloponnefus; he 
41 is fending money to it, and his arrival in perfon, 
44 at the head of a powerful army, is expected every 
44 moment. Do you think that you will be fecure, 
44 after he (hall have poftefTed himfelf of the territories 
44 round you? Art has invented, for the fecurity of 
4C cities, various methods of defence, as ramparts, 
44 walls, ditches, and the like works j but nature fur- 
4i rounds the wife with a common bulwark, which 
44 covers them on all fides, and provides for the fecu- 
44 rity of ftates. What is this bulwark ? It is diffi- 
44 dence." He concludes with exhorting the Atheni- 
ans to rouze from their lethargy ; to fend immediate 
fuccour to the Lacedaemonians ; and, above all, to 
punifh directly all fuch domeftic traytors as have de- 
ceived the people, and brought their prefent calamities 
upon them, by fpreading falfe reports, and employing 
captious afl'urances. 

{o) Philipp. 2. 
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The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an 
open rupture; whence we may conjecture, that the 
latter delayed his invafion of Peloponnefus, in order 
that he might not have too many enemies upon his 
hands at the fame time. However, he did not fit ftili, 
but turned his views another way. Philip had a long 
time confidered Eubcea as proper, from its fituation, 
to favour the defigns he meditated againft Greece j and, 
in the very beginning of his reign, had attempted to 
poffefs himfelf of it. He indeed fet every engine at 
work at that time, in order to feize upon that ifland, 
whicli he called the Shackles of Greece. But it nearly 
concerned the Athenians, on the other fide, not to 
fuffer it to fall into the hands of an enemy ; efpecially 
as it might be joined to the continent of Attica by a 
bridge. However, that people, according to their 
ufualcuftom, continued indolent whilft Philip purfued 
his conquefts. The latter, who was continually at- 
tentive and vigilant over his intereft, endeavoured to 
carry on an intelligence in the ifland, and by dint of 
prefents bribed thofe who had the greateit. authority in 
it. (r) At the requeft of certain of- the inhabitants, 
he fent fome troops privately thither ; poflefled him- 
felf of feveral ftrong places ; difmantled Porthmos, a 
very important fortrefs in Euboea, and eftablimed 
three tyrants or kings over the country. He alfo 
feized upon Oreum, one of the ftrongeft cities of Eu- 
boea, of which it pofleMed the fourth part ; and efta- 
blifhed five tyrants over it, who exercifed an abfolute 
authority there in his name. 

(s) Upon this Plutarch of Eretria fent a deputation 
to the Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver 
that ifland, every part of which was upon the point 
of fubmitting entirely to the Macedonian. The A- 
thenians, upon this, fent fome troops under the com- 
mand of Phocion. (t) That general had already ac- 
quired great reputation, and will have in the fequel a 

(r) Demofth. Philipp. 3. p. 93. CO Plutarch, in Phoc. 

f> 74 6 > 747* (0 Ibid - P* 743; 745- 
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great (hare in the adminiftration of affairs, both foreign 
and domeftic. He had ftudied in the academy under 
Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, and in that 
fchool had formed his morals and his life, upon the 
model of the raoft auftere virtue. We are told, that 
no Athenian ever faw him laugh, weep, or go to the 
public baths. Whenever he went into the country, 
or was in the army, he always walked * barefoot, and 
without a cloak, unlefs the weather happened to be in- 
fupportably cold ; fo that the foldiers ufed to fay 
laughing, See ! Phaeton has got his cloak on \ it is a fign 
of a hard winter. 

He knew that eloquence is a neceflary quality in a 
ftatefman, for enabling him to execute happily the 
great defigns he may undertake during his adminiftra- 
tion. He therefore applied himfelf particularly to the 
attainment of it, and with great fuccefs. Perfuaded 
that it is with words as with coins, of which the moft 
efteemed are thofe that with lefs weight have moft in- 
irinfic value ; Phocion had formed himfelf to a lively, 
clofe, concife ftile, which exprefled a great many 
ideas in few words. Appearing one day abfent in an 
aflembly, where he was preparing to fpeak, he was 
afked the reafon of it : / am confidering^ fays he, whe- 
ther it is not pojfible for me to retrench any fart of the 
difcourfe I am to make. He was a ftrong reafoner, and 
by that means carried every thing againfl the moft 
fublime eloquence ; which made Demofthenes, who 
had often experienced this, whenever he appeared to 
harangue the public, fay, There's the ax which cuts 
away the effecls of my words. One would imagine, 
that this kind of eloquence is abfolutely contrary to the 
genius of the vulgar, who require the fame things to 
be often repeated, and with greater extent in order to 
their being the more intelligible. But it was not fo 
with the Athenians: lively, penetrating, and lovers 
of a hidden fenfe, they valued themfelves upon un- 
demanding an orator at half a word, and really un- 

* Secrates ufeJ often to ivalk in that manner, 
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derftood him. Phocion adapted himfelf to their tafte, 
and in this point furpafled even Demofthenes; which 
is faying a great deal. 

Phocion obferving that thofe perfons, who at this 
time were concerned in the adminiftration, had divided 
it into military and civil; that one part, as Eubulus, 
Ariftophon, Demofthenes, Lycurgus and Hyperides, 
confined themfelves merely to haranguing the people, 
and propofing decrees ; that the other part, as Dio- 
pithes, Leofthenes and Chares, advanced themfelves 
by military employments; he chofe rather to imitate 
the conduct of Solon, Ariftides, and Pericles, who had 
known how to unite both talents, the arts of govern- 
ment with military valour. Whilft he was in employ- 
ment, peace and tranquillity were always his objecl:, as 
being the end of every wife government; and yet 
commanded in more expeditions, not only than all 
the generals of his time, but even than all his predecef- 
fors. He was honoured with the fupreme command 
five and forty times, without having once afked or 
made intereft for it; and was always appointed to com- 
mand the armies in his abfonce. The' world was afto- 
niftied, that, being of fo fevere a turn of mind, and 
fo great an enemy to flattery of every kind, how it 
was poffible for him in a manner to fix in his own fa- 
vour, the natural levity and inconftancy of the Athe- 
nians, though he frequently ufed to oppofe very flre- 
nuoufly their will and caprice, without regard to their 
captioufnefs and delicacy. The idea they had formed 
to themfelves of his probity and zeal for the public good, 
extinguimed every other opinion of him ; and that, 
according to Plutarch, generally made his eloquence fo 
efficacious and triumphant. 

I thought it necellary to give the reader this idea of 
Phocion's character, becaufe frequent mention will be 
made of him in the fequei. It was to him the Athe- 
nians gave the command of the forces they fent to the 
aid of Plutarch of Eretria. But this traitor repaid his 
benefaclors with ingratitude ; fet up the ftandard againfr 
D 5 them 5 
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them, 2nd endeavoured openly to repulfe the very ar- 
my he had requefted. However, Phocion was not at 
a lofs how to a6l upon this unforefeen perfidy ; for he 
purfued his enterprize, won a battle, and drove Plu- 
tarch from Eretria. 

After this great fuccefs, Phocion returned to Athens ; 
but he was no fooner gone, than all the allies regretted 
the abfence of his gcodnefs and juftice. Though the 
profefied enemy of every kind of oppreflion and ex- 
tortion, he knew how to infinuate himfelf into the 
minds of men with art; and at the fame time he 
made others fear him, he had the rare talent of making 
them love him {till more. He one day made Chabrias 
a fine anfwer, who appointed him to go with ten light 
veffels to raife the tribute which certain cities, in al- 
liance with Athens, paid every year. To what pur- 
pofe, fays he, is fitch a fquadrcn ? Too Jlrong, if I am 
only to vifit allies ; but too weak, if I am to fight enemies. 
The Athenians knew very well, by the confequences, 
the fignal fervicc which Phocion's great capacity, va- 
lour and experience had done them, in the expedition 
of Eubcea. For Moloflus, who fucceeded him, and 
who took upon himfelf the command of the troops 
after that general, was fo unfuccefsful, that he fell in- 
to the hands of the enemy. 

(u) Philip, who did not lay afide the defign he had 
formed of conquering all Greece, changed the attack, 
rind fought for an opportunity of diftreiTing Athens 
another way. He knew that this city, from the bar- 
i-ennefs of Attica, flood in greater want of foreign 
corn than any other, (.v) To difpafe at discretion of 
their tranfports, and by that means ftarve Athens, he 
marches towards Thrace, from whence that city im- 
ported the greateft part of its provifions, with an in- 
tention to befiege Perinthus and Byzantium. To 
keep his kingdom in obedience during his abfence, he 
left his fon Alexander in it, with fovereign authority, 

(«) D..'rr.ofth. pro Ctef. p. 487. (x) A. M. 3664. 

A'«. J. C. 34.0, 
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though he was but fifteen years old. This young 
prince gave, even at that time, fome proofs of his 
courage ; having defeated certain neighbouring ftates, 
fubjecT: to Macedonia, who had confidered the king's 
abfence as a very proper time for executing the defign 
they had formed of revolting. This happy fuccefs of 
Alexander's firft expeditions was highly agreeable to 
his father, and at the fame time an earneft of what 
might be expected from him. But fearing left, al- 
lured by this dangerous bait, he mould abandon him- 
felf inconfiderately to his vivacity and fire, he ffent for 
him, in order to become his matter, and form him in 
perfon for the trade of war. 

Demofthenes ftill continued his invectives againft the 
indolence of the Athenians, whom nothing could rouze 
from their lethargy ; and alfo againft the avarice of the 
orators, who, bribed by Philip, amufed the people 
upon the fpecious pretence of a peace he had fworn to, 
and however violated openly every day, by the enter- 
prizes he formed againft the commonwealth. This is 
the fubject of his orations, called the Philippics. 

(y) " Whence comes it, fays he, that all the Greeks 
<c formerly panted fo ftrongly after liberty, and now 
<c run fo eagerly into fervitude ? The reafon is, becaufc 
" there prevailed at that time among the people, what. 
*' prevails no longer among us ; that which triumphed 
<c over the riches of the Perfians ; which maintained 
<s the freedom of Greece ; which never acted incon- 
" fiftently on any occafion either by fea or by land ; 
ct but which, being now extinguished in every heart, 
<l has entirely ruined our affairs, and fubverted the con- 
" ftitution of Greece. It is that common hatred, 
* l that general deteftation, in which they held every 
<c perfon, who had a foul abject enough to fell himfelf to 
" any man who deilred either toenflave, or even cor- 
" rupt Greece. In thofe times, to accept of a prefent 
" was a capital crime, which never failed of being 
" puniflied with death. Neither their orators nor 

(j) Philipp. 3, p. 90. 
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" their generals exercifed the fcandalous traffic, now 
" become fo common in Athens, where a price is 
11 fet upon every thing, and where all things are fold 
'* to the higheft bidder. 

(z) " In thole happy times, the Greeks lived in a 
<c perfect union, founded on the love of the public 
44 good, and the defire of preferving and defending 
" the common liberty. But in this age, the ftates 
<{ abandon one another, and give themfelves up to re- 
<e ciprocal diftrufts and jeaioufies. All of them with- 
*' out exception, Argives, Thebans, Corinthians, 
* c Lacedaemonians, Arcadians, and ourfelves no le/s 
** than others, all, all, I fay, form a feparate inte- 
" reft j and this it is that renders the common enemy 
" fo powerful. 

(a) " The fafetyof Greece con fifts therefore in our 
<c uniting together againft this common enemy, if 
" that be poffible. But at leaft, as to what concerns 
" each of us in particular, this inconteftable maxim 
" it is abfolutely neceiTary to hold, that Philip attacks 
<s you actually at this time j that he has infringed the 
" peace ; that by feizing upon all the fortrefTes around 
" you, he opens and prepares the way for attacking 
<c you yourfelves ; and that he confiders us as his mor- 
" tal enemies, becaufe he knows that we only are able 
" to oppofe the ambitious defigns he entertains of 
*< grafping univerfal power. 

(b) " Thefe confequently we muft oppofe with all 
* e imaginable vigour ; and for that purpofe muft fhip 
" off, without lofs of time, the neceflary aids for 
te Cherfonefus and Byzantium ; you muft provide 
*< inftantly whatever neceflaries your generals may re- 
<c quire ; in fine, you muft concert together on fuch 
" means as are moft proper to fave Greece, which is 
«' now threatened v, ith the utmoft danger, (c) Tho' 
<c all the reft cf the Greeks, O Athenians, fhould 
" bow their necks to the yoke, yet you ought to per- 

(*) Philipp. 4. p. 102. (a) Ibid. p. 97. (Z>) Phi- 
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" fiftin fighting always for the caufe of liberty. Af- 
'< ter fuch preparations, made in prefence of all 
" Greece, let us excite all other flates to fecond us ; 
" let us acquaint every people with our refolutions, 
" and fend ambafTadors to Peloponnefus, Rhodes, 
" Chio, and efpecially to the king of Perfia ; for it is 
" his intereft as well as ours, to check the carreer of 
« that man." 

The fequel will mew, that Demofthenes's advice 
was followed almoft exactly. At the time lie was de- 
claiming in this manner, Philip was marching to- 
wards Cherfonefus. He opened the campaign with 
the fiege of Perinthus, a confiderable city of Thrace. 
(c) The Athenians having prepared a body of troops 
to fuccour that place, the orators prevailed fo far by 
their fpeeches, that Chares was appointed commander 
of the fleet. This general was univerfally defpifed, 
for his manners, oppreflions, and mean capacity; but 
intereft and credit fupplied the place of merit on this 
occafion, and faction prevailed againft the counfels of 
the moil prudent and virtuous men, as happens but too 
often. The fuccefs anfwered the raflmefs of the choice 
which had been made : (d) But what could be ex- 
pected from a general, whofe abilities were as fmall as 
his voluptuoufnefs was great ; who took along with 
him, in his military expeditions, a band of muficians, 
both vocal and instrumental, who were in his pay, 
which was levied out of the monies appointed for the 
fervice of the fleet! In fliort, the cities themfelves, 
to whofe fuccour he was fent, would not fufFer him to 
come into their harbours ; fo that his fidelity being, 
univerfally fufpected, he was obliged to fail from 
coafl to coait, buying the allies, and contemned by 
the enemy. 

(<?) In the mean time, Philip was carrying on the 
fiege of Perinthus with great vigour. He had thirty 
thoufand chofen troops, and military engines of all 

(r) Plutarch, in Phoc. p. 747. (d) Atben. J. 12. p. 530. 
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kinds without. He had raifed towers eighty cubits 
high, which far out-topped thofe of the Perinthians. 
He therefore had a great advantage in battering their 
walls. On one fide, he (hook the foundations of 
them by fubterraneous mines ; and on the other, he 
beat down whole angles of it with his battering rams. 
Nor did the befieged make a lefs vigorous refiftance ; 
for as foon as one breach was made, Philip was fur- 
prized to fee another wall behind it, juft raifed. The 
inhabitants of Byzantium fent them all the fuccours 
rieceffary. The Afiatic fatrapx, or governors, by the 
king of Perfia's order, whofe affiftance we obferved 
the Athenians had requefted, likewife threw forces into 
the place. Philip, in order to deprive the befieged of 
the fuccours the Byzantines gave them, went in per- 
fon to form the fiege of that important city, leaving 
half his army to carry on that of Perinthus. 

He was defirous to appear ( in outward mew ) very 
tender of giving umbrage to the Athenians, whole 
power he dreaded, and whom he endeavoured to amufe 
with fine words. At the times we now fpeak of, Phi- 
lip, by way of precaution againft their difguft of his 
meafures, wrote a letter to them, in which he endea- 
vours to take off the edge of their refentments, by 
reproaching them, in the ftrongeft terms, for their in- 
fraction of the feveral treaties, which he boafts he had 
obferved very religioufly j this piece he interfperfed 
very artfully, ( for he was a great mafter of eloquence) 
with fuch complaints and menaces, as are beft calcu- 
lated to reftrain mankind, either from a principle of 
fear or fhame. This letter is a mafter-piece in the 
original. A majeftic and perfuafive vivacity mines in 
every part of it ; a ftrength and juitnefs of reafoning, 
fuftained throughout ; a plain and unaffected declara- 
tion of fa&s, each of wliich is followed by its natural 
confequence ; a delicate irony ; in fine, that noble 
and concife ftile fo proper for crowned heads. We 
might here very jultly appfy to Philip, what was 
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faid of Caefar, * That he handled the pen as well as he 
did the /word. 

This letter is fo long, and befides is filled with fo 
great a number of private facts (though each of thefe 
are important ) that it will not admit of being reduced 
to extracts, or to have a connected abridgment made 
of it. I fnall therefore cite but one paffage, by which 
the reader may form a judgment of the reft. ■ 

44 At the time of our moft open ruptures," fays 
Philip to the Athenians, " you went no farther than 
4 4 to fit out privateers againft me ; to feize and fell 
44 the merchants that came to trade in my dominions; 
44 to favour any party that oppofed my meafures; and 
44 to infeft the places fubjecl to me by your hoftili- 
44 ties : but now you carry hatred and injuftice to fuch 
44 prodigious lengths, as even to fend ambafladors to 
44 the Perfian, in order to excite him to declare war 
44 againft me. This muft appear a moft aftonifhing 
44 circumftance ; for before he had made himfelf maf- 
44 ter of Egypt and Phoenicia, you had refolved, in 
44 the moft folemn manner, that in cafe he fhould at- 
44 tempt any new enterprize, you then would invite 
44 me, in common with the reft of the Greeks, to 
44 unite our forces againft him. And neverthelefs, at 
44 this time you carry your hatred to fuch a height, as 
44 to negociate an alliance with him againft me. I 
44 have been told, that formerly your fathers imputed 
44 to Pififtratus as an unpardonable crime, his having 
44 requefted the fuccour of the Perfian againft the 
44 Greeks ; and yet you don't blufh to commit a 
44 thing, which you were perpetually condemning in 
" the perfon of your tyrants." 

Philip's letterdid him as much ferviceas a goodma- 
nifefto, and gave his penfioners in Athens a fine op- 
portunity of juftifying him to people, who were very 
defirous of eafing themfelves of political difquietudes ; 
and greater enemies to expence and labour, than to 
ufurpation and tyranny. The boundlefs ambition of 
* Eodem ammo dixit, ^uo belJavit. Stgintil, 1, io. Ci I. 
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Philip, and the eloquent zeal of Demofthenes, were 
perpetually clafhing. There was neither a peace nor 
a truce between them. The one covered very in- 
duftrioufly, with a fpecious pretence, his enterprizes 
and infractions of treaty ; and the other endeavoured 
as ftrongly to reveal the true motives of them to a peo- 
ple, whofe refolutions had a great influence with refpecl: 
to the fate of Greece. On this occafion, Demofthe- 
nes was fenfible how vaftly neceflary it was to erafe, 
as foon as poffible, the firft impreflions which the peru- 
fal of this letter might make on the minds of the Athe- 
nians. Accordingly, that zealous patriot immediately 
afcends the tribunal. He at firft fpeaks in an affirma- 
tive tone of voice, which is often more than half, and 
fometimes the whole proof in the eyes of the multi- 
tude. He affixes to the heavy complaints of Philip, 
the idea of an exprefs declaration of war ; then, to 
animate his fellow- citizens, to fill them with confi- 
dence in the refolution with which he infpires them, 
he aflures them that all things portend the ruin of Phi- 
lip ; Gods, Greeks, Perfians, Macedonians, and even 
Philip himfelf. Demofthenes does notobferve, in this 
harangue, the exact rules of refutation - } he avoids 
contefting facts, which might have been difadvanta- 
gious, fo happily had Philip difpofed them, and fo 
well had he fupported them by proofs that feemed un- 
anfwerable. 

(f) The conclufion which this orator draws from all 
his arguments is this : " Convinced by thefe truths, 
" O Athenians, and ftrongly perfuaded, that we can 
" no longer be allowed to affirm that we enjoy peace, 
" (for Philip has jult now declared war againft us by 
<c his letter, and has long done the fame by his con- 
ct duct ) you ought not to fpare either the public trea- 
" fure, or the pofTeffions of private perfons ; but, 
<; when occafion fhall require, hafte to your refpective 
tc ftandards, and fet abier generals at your head than 
«* thofe you have hitherto employed. For, no one 
{f ) Plut. in Phoc. p. .748. 
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« among you ought to imagine, that the fame men, 
" who have ruined your affairs, will have abilities to 
" reftore them to their former happy fituation. Think 
" how infamous it is, that a man from Macedon 
" mould contemn dangers to fuch a degree, that, 
" merely to aggrandize his empire, he fhould rufh 
« into the midft of combats, and teturn from battle 
" covered with wounds: and that Athenians, whofe 
" hereditary right it is to obey no man, but to im- 
" pofe law on others fword in hand ; that Athenians, 
" I fay, merely through dejection of fpirit and indo- 
" lence, fhould degenerate from the glory of their an- 
" ceftors, and abandon the intereft of their country." 

At the very time they were examining this affair, 
news was brought of the fhameful reception Chares 
had met with from the allies, Which raifed a general 
murmur among the people, who now, fired with in- 
dignation, greatly repented their having fent aid to the 
Byzantines. . Phocion then rofe up and told the peo- 
ple, " that they ought not to be exafperated at the dif- 
" fidence of the allies, but at the conduct of the ge- 
" nerals who had occafioned it. For it is thefe, con- 
" tinued he, who render you odious, and formidable 
u even to thofe who cannot fave themfelves from de- 
" ftrudiion without your affiftance." And indeed 
Chares, as we have already obferved, was a general 
without valour or military knowledge. His whole 
merit confifted in having gained a great afcendant over 
the people by the haughty and bold air he aflumed. 
His prefumption concealed his incapacity from himfelf ; ' 
and a fordid principle of avarice made him commit as 
many blunders as enterprizes. 

(g) The people, ftruck with this difcourfe, imme- 
diately changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion 
himfelf to command a body of frefh troops, in order 
to fuccour the allies in the Hellefpont. This choice 
contributed chiefly to the prefervation of Byzantium. 
Phocion had already acquired great reputation, not 
(f) A. M. 3665. Ant. J. C. 339. 
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only for his valour and ability in the art of war, but 
much more for his probity and difintereflednefs. The 
Byzantines on his arrival opened their gates to him 
with joy, and lodged his foldiers in their houfes, as 
their own brothers and children. The Athenian of- 
ficers and foldiers,ftruck with the confidence repofed in 
them, behaved with theutmoft prudence and modefty, 
and were entirely irreproachable in their conduct. Nor 
were they lefs admired for their courage ; and, in all 
the attacks they fuftained, difcovered the utmolt intre- 
pidity, which danger feemed only to improve, (b) Pho- 
cion's prudence, feconded by the bravery of his troops, 
foon forced Philip to abandon his defign upon Byzan- 
tium and Perinthus. He was beat out of the Hellef- 
pont, which diminimed very much his fame and 
glory, for he hitherto had been thought invincible, 
and nothing been able to oppofe him. Phocion took 
fome of his mips, recovered many fortrefles which he 
had garrifoned, and having made feveral defcents into 
different parts of his territories, he plundered all the 
open country, till a body of forces aflemblingto check 
his progrefs, he was obliged to retire after having been 
wounded. 

(/) The Byzantines and Perinthians teftified their 
gratitude to the people of Athens, by a very honoura- 
ble decree, preserved by Demofthenes in one of his 
orations, the fubftance of which I (hall repeat here. 
<£ Under Bofphoricus the pontiff, * Damagetus, after 
tc having defired leave of the fenate to fpeak, laid, in 
tc a full aflembly : Inafmuch as in times paft the con- 
<c tinual benevolence of the people of Athens towards 
44 the Byzantines and Perinthians, united by alliance 
44 and their common origin, has never failed upon any 
44 occafion j that this benevolence, fo often figna- 
44 lized, has lately difplayed itfelf, when Philip of 
44 Macedon ( who had taken up arms to deftroy By- 
44 zantium and Perinthus ) battered our walls, burnt 

{b) Diod. 1. 16. p. 468. (»') Demofth. pro Ctef. p. 487, 488. 

* He probably was the chief magijlrate, 

« our 
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" our country, cut. down our forefts ; that in a feafoiv 
« of fo great calamity, this beneficent people fuccoured 
[" us with a fleet of an hundred and twenty fail, fur- 
" nifhed with prcvifions, arms and forces ; that they 
« faved us from the greateft danger j in fine, that' 
" they reftored us to the quiet pofleflion of our go- 
" vernment, our laws and our tombs : The Byzan-- 
" tines and Perinthians grant by decree, the Athe- 
" nians to fettle in the countries belonging to Perin- 
" thus and Byzantium ; to marry in them, to pur- 
" chafe lands, and to enjoy all the prerogatives of ci- 
" tizens ; they alfo grant them a diftinguifljed place 
" at public (hews, and the right of fitting both in 
" the fenate and the aflembly of the people, next to 
« the pontiffs : and further that every Athenian, who 
" fhall think proper to fettle in either of the two cities 
" above-mentioned, mail be exempted from taxes of 
« any kind : that in the harbours, three frames of 
" fixteen cubits each fhall be fet up, which ftatues 
" (hall reprefent the people of Athens crowned by 
" thofe of Byzantium and Perinthus : .and befides 
<{ that prefents fhall be fent to the four folemn games 
" of Greece, and that the crown we have decreed to 
" the Athenians, mall there be proclaimed - y fo that 
" the fame ceremony may acquaint all the Greeks, 
" both with the magnanimity of the Athenians, and 
" the gratitude of the Perinthians and Byzantines." 

The inhabitants of Cherfonefus made a like de- 
cree, the tenor of which is as follows : tc Among the 
" nations inhabiting the Cherfonefus, the people of 
" Seftos, of JE)h, of Madytis, and of Alopeconnefus, 
" decree to the people and fenate of Athens, a crown 
" of gold of fixty talents * ; and erect two altars, 
u the one to the goddefs of gratitude, and the other 
" to the Athenians, for their having, by the moft 
" glorious of all benefactions, freed from the yoke of 
" Philip the people of Cherfonefus, and reftored 
(c them to the pofleflion of their country, their laws-, 

* Sixty tboufand French crowns. 

" their 
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** their liberty and their temples: an aft of benefi- 
'* cence, which they (hall fix eternally in their me- 
" mories, and never ceafe to acknowledge to the ut- 
M moft of their power. All which they have refolved 
" in full fenate." 

(k) Philip, after having been forced to raife the fiege 
of Byzantium, marched againft Atheas king of Scy- 
thia, from whom he had received fome perfonal caufe 
of difcontent, and took his fon with him in this ex- 
pedition. Though the Scythians had a very nume- 
rous army, he defeated them without any difficulty. 
He got a very great booty, which confifted not in gold 
or filver, the ufe and value of which the Scythians 
were not as yet fo unhappy as to know ; but in cattle, 
in horfes, and a great number of women and children. 

At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people 
of Moefia, difputed the pafs with him, laying claim 
to part of the plunder he was carrying off. Philip 
was forced to come to a battle, and a very bloody 
one was fought, in which great numbers on each fide 
were killed on the fpot. The king himfelf was 
wounded in the thigh, and with the fame thruft had 
his horfe killed under him. Alexander flew to his fa- 
ther's aid, and, covering him with his ftiield, killed or 
put to flight all who attacked him. 

Sect. VI. Philip, by his intrigues, gets himfelf ap- 
. pointed genera HJJimo of the Greeks , in the council of the 
Amphiclyons. He poffeffes himfelf of Elatea. The 
Athenians and Thebans, alarmed at the conqueft of 
this city, unite againft Philip. He makes overtures 
of peace, which, upon the remonftrances of De- 
mojlhenes, are rejecled. A battle is fought at Chez- 
ronea, -where Philip gains a fignal viSfory. Demoflhe- 
nes is accufed and brought to a trial by Mfchines. The 
latter is banijhed, and goes to Rhodes. 

*"pHE Athenians had confidered the fiege of By- 
zantiiim as an abfolute rupture, and an open de- 

(k) Juftui. 1. 9. C. 2, 3. 
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c'aration of war. (/) The king of Macedon, who 
was apprehenfive of the confequences of it, and dreaded 
very much the power of the Athenians, whofe hatred 
he had drawn upon himfelf, made overtures of peace, 
in order to foften their refentments. Phocion, little 
fufpicious and apprehenfive of the uncertainty of mili- 
tary events, was of opinion that the Athenians mould 
accept his offers. But Demofthenes, who had ftudied 
more than Phocion the genius and character of Philip, 
and was perfuaded, that, according to his ufual cuftom, 
his only view was to amufe and impofe upon the A- 
thenians, prevented their liftening to his pacific pro- 
pofals. 

(m) It was very much the intereft of this prince to 
terminate immediately a war, which gave him great 
caufe of difquiet, and particularly diftreffed him by 
the frequent depredations of the Athenian privateers, 
who infefted the fea bordering upon his dominions. 
They entirely interrupted all commerce, and prevent- 
ed his fubjects from exporting any of the products of 
Macedonia into other countries ; or foreigners from 
importing into his kingdom the merchandife it wanted. 
Philip was fenfible, that it would be impofiible for him 
to put an end to this war, and free himfelf from the 
inconveniencies attending it, but by exciting the Thef- 
falians and Thebans to break with Athens. He could 
not yet attack that city, with any advantage, either by 
fea or land. His naval forces were at this time infe- 
rior to thofe of that republic ; and the paflage by land 
to Attica would be fhut againft him, as long as the 
Theffalians mould refufe to join him, and the The- 
bans mould oppofe his paflage. If, with the view of 
prompting them to declare war againft Athens, he 
mould afcribe no other motive for it than his private 
enmity, he was very fenlible that it would have no 
effect with either of the ftates : but that in cafe he 
could once prevail with them to appoint him their 

(/) A. M. 3666. Ant. J. C. 33S. Plutarch, in Phoc. p. 748. 
Demofth. pro Ctef. p. 497, 498. 
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chief, (upon the fpecious pretence of efpoufing . their 
common caufe) he then hoped it would be eafier for 
him to make them acquiefce with his defires, either bj 
perfuafion or deceit. 

This was his aim, the fmalleft traces of which it 
highly concerned him to conceal, in order not to give 
the leaft opportunity for any one to fufpea the defign 
he meditated. In every city he retained penfioners, 
who fent him notice of whatever pafled, and by that 
-means were of great ufe to him ; and were accordingly 
well paid. By their machinations, he raifed divifions 
anion* the Ozolae, of Locris, otherwife called the 
Locrians of Amphtjfa, from their capital city : their 
country was fituated between ^Etolia and Phocis ; and 
they were accufed of having prophaned a fpot of facred 
ground, by ploughing up the Cirrhean field, which 
hy very near the temple of Delphos. The reader 
has feen that. a like caufe of complaint occafioned the 
firft facred war. The affair was to be heard before 
the Amphiayons. Had Philip employed in his own 
favour any known or fufpicious agent, he plainly faw 
■ that the Thebans and the Theflalians would infallibly 
fufpea his defign, in which cafe all parties would not 
fail to ftand upon their guard. j 

But Philip aaed more artfully, by carrying on his! 
defigns by perfons in the dark, which entirely pre- 
vented their taking air. By the afliduity of his pen- 
fioners in Athenv, he had caufed ^Efchines, who was 
entirely devoted to him, to be appointed one of the 
Py/agori, by which name thofc were called, who 
were" fent by the feveral Greek cities to the aflembly 
of the Amphiayons. The inftant.he came into it, he 
aaed the more effeaually in favour of Philip, as a ci- 
tizen of Athens, which had declared openly againft 
this prince, was lefs fufpeaed. Upon his remon- 
ftrances, a defcent was appointed, in order to vifit the 
fpot of ground, of which the Amphiffians had hitherto 
been confidered as the lawful pofleffors j but which 
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they now were accufed of ufurping, by a mbft facri- 
legious a£J:. 

Whilft the Amphi&yons were vifiting the fpot of 
ground in queftion, the Locrians fall upon them at un- 
awares ; pour in a fhower of darts, and oblige them 
to fly. So open an outrage drew refentment and war 
upon thefe Locrians. Cottyphus, one of the Am- 
phi&yons, took the field with the army intended to 
punifh the rebels ; but many not coming to the ren- 
pezvous, the army retired without acting. In the fol- 
lowing aflembly of the Amphiclyons, the affair was 
debated very ferioufly. It was there iEfchines exerted 
all his eloquence, and, by a ftudied oration, proved to 
the deputies or reprefentatives, either that they muftaf- 
fefs themfelves to fupport foreign foldiers and punifh 
the rebels, or elfe elect Philip for their general. The 
deputies, to fave their commonwealth the expence, 
and fecure them from the dangers and fatigues of a 
war, refolved the latter. Upon which, by a public 
decree, ambaJJ'adors were fent to Philip of Macedon, 
who, in the name of Apollo and the Amphidyons, i?nplore 
his ajfiftance ; hefeech him not to ncglctl the caufe of that 
god, ivhich the impious AmphiJJians make their Jport ; 
and notify to him, that for this purpoje all the Greeks, of 
the council of the Amphiclyons, eleel him for their general^ 
with full power to aft as he JJja/l think proper. 

This was the honour to which Philip had long af- 
pired, the aim of all his views, and end of all the en- 
gines he had fet at work till that time. He therefore 
did not lofe a moment, but immediately aflembles his 
forces, and marches (by a feint) towards the Cirrhean 
field, forgetting now both the Cirrheans and Locrians, 
who had only ferved as a fpecious pretext for his jour- 
ney, and for whom he had not the leaft regard ; he 
pofleiled himfelf of Elatrea, the greateft city in Phocis 
lfanding on the river CephifTus, and the moft happily 
fituated for the defign he meditated, of awing the 
Thebans, who now began to open their eyes, and to 
perceive the danger they ^,vcrc in. 
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(»):This mews being ; brought to Athens , in the 
evening, fpread a terror through every part of it. The 
next morning dn afiembly was fummoned, when the 
Jierald, as was the ufual cu flora, cries with a loud voice, 
Who among you will afcend the tribunal ? (j>) However, 
no perfon appears for that purpofe ; upon which he re- 
peated the invitation feveral times, but ftill no one rofe 
.up, though all, the generals and orators were prefent; 
and although the common voice of the country, with 
repeated cries, conjured fomebody topropofe a falutary 
counfel; for, fays Demofthenes, from whom thefe 
particulars are taken, whenever the voice of the he- 
rald fpeaks in the name of the laws, it ought to be 
confidered as the voice of the country. During this I 
general filenee, occafioned by the univerfal alarm with 
which the minds of the Athenians were, feized, De- 
mofthenes, animated at the fight of the great danger ' 
his fellow-citizens were in, afcends the tribunal for ha- 
janguev and endeavours to revive the dropping Athe- 
nians, 1 and infpire them with fentiments fuitable to the 
prefent conjuncture and the neceifities of the ftate. 
Excelling equally in politics and eloquence, by the ex- 
tent of his fuperior genius, he immediately forms a 
a counfel, which includes all that was neceffary for the 

, Athenians to aft both at home and abroad, by land as 
well as by fea, 

The people of Athens were under a double error, 

. with regard to the Thebans, which he therefore en- 
deavours to fliew. They imagined that people were 
inviolably attached, both frpm intereft and inclination, 

..toPhihp,; but, hfi proves to them, that the majority of I 
thVThel^waitsjd only ,an opportunity to declare a- 
gauift that. monarch ; and that thecpnqueft of Elatsa [ 
has apprized them, of what they are, to expect from 
him. On the other fide, they looked upon the The- 
bans as their moft antientand moft dangerous enemies, 

>nd therefore could not prevail with themfelves to af- 
• <») Demofth. pro Cttf. 501 — 504. K (») Diod. I. 16. 
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ford them the leaft aid in the extreme danger with 
which they were threatened. It muft be confefled, that 
there had always been a declared enmity between the 
Thebans and Athenians, which rofe fo high, that Pin- 
dar was fentenced by the Thebans to pay a confiderable 
fine, for having * applauded the city of Athens in one 
of his poems. Demofthenes, notwithstanding that 
prejudice had taken fuch deep root in the minds of the 
people, yet declares in their favour ; and proves to the" 
Athenians, that their own intereft lies at flake ; and 
that they could not pleafe Philip more, than in leaving 
Thebes to his mercy, the ruin of which would open 
him a free paflage to Athens. 

Demofthenes afterwards difcovers to them the views 
of Philip in taking that city. " What then is his de- 
" fign, and wherefore did he poflefs himfelf of Ela- 
" taea? He is defirous, on one fide, to encourage thofe 
*' of his faction in Thebes, and to infpire them with 
" greater boldnefs, by appc-aring at the head of his 
" army, and advancing his power and forces around 
" that city. On the other fide, he would flri Ice un- 
" expefleJIy the oppofite faction, and ftun them in 
" fuch a manner, as may enable him to get the better 
" of it, cither by terror cr force. Pi i lip, fays he> 
** prefcribes the manner in which you ought to ac\ by 
" the example he himfelf lets you. Affemble, under 
" Eleufis, a body of Athenians, of an aje fit for fer- 
** vice, and fupport thefe by your cavalry. By this 
" ftep you v/ill fhew all Grccu, that you are ready 
" armed to defend yourfelves ; and infpire your par- 
" tifans in Thebes with fuch refutation, as may en a- 
" ble them both to fupport their rcafons, and to make 
" head againfl the oppofite parry, when they fliall 
" perceive, that as thofe who fell their country to 

•He bad called Athens a Jt'.u. n:t or.'y hdnrfieJ the pet, and 

rijbing and renowned city, the bul- Jem. him v.: >;■-• n pay Us fine, but 

•mark of Greece. Alxtpur^An- «f* /•"'"' •'« b,*air of 

V«, 'EA^©- tfur/Mt, JtAa- b " r - 
wft 'A&S«e». But the Athenian 

■ Vo l. VI. E " Philip, 
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" Philip, have forces in Elataea ready to afliil them 
" upon occaiion ; in like m Miner thole, who are wil- 
(i ling to fight for the prefcrvatLn of their own li- 
tc berties, have you at their gates ready to defend 
" them in cafe of an invafion." Demofthenes added, 
that it would he proper for them to fend ambafiaclors 
immediately to the different ftates of Greece, and to 
the Thebans in particular, to engage them in a com- 
mon league a gain ft Philip. 

This prudent and falutary counfel was followed in 
every particular ; and in confequence thereof a decree 
was formed, in which, after enumerating the feveral 
cnterprizis by which Philip had infringed the peace, 
it continues thus: 44 For this reafon the fenate and 
*' people of Athens, calling to mind the magnanimity 
" of their anccftors, who preferred the liberty of 
t£ Greece to the fafety of their own country, have 
*' rcfolved, that after offering up prayers and facrifkes, 
* c to call dov/n the afliflance of the tutelar gods and 
<£ demi-godsof Athens and Attica, two hundred fail 
" of fbips fhall be put to fea. That the admiral of 
** their fleet fhall go, as foon as poffible, and cruife on 
4i the other fide of the pafs of Thermopylae ; at the 
" fame time that the land generals, at the head of a 
** confidcrable body of horfe and foot, fhall march 
** and encamp in the neighbourhood of Eleufis. That 
" ambailadors fliall likewife be fent to the other 
** Greeks j but firft to the Thebans, as thefe are moft 
" threatened by Philip. Let them be exhorted not to 
** dread Philip in any manner, but to maintain cou- 
iX ragioufly their particular independence, and the 
" common liberty of all Greece. And let it be de- 
** clared to them, that though formerly fome motives 
** of difcontent might have cooled the reciprocal 
tc friend (hi p between them and us, the Athenians 
*< however , obliterating the remembrance of paft 
" tranfactions, will now affift them with men, mo- 
" ncy, darts, and all kind of military weapons ; per- 
m fuaded that fuch as are natives of Greece, may, 
i " very 
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" very honourably, difpute with one another for pre- 
" eminence ; but that they can never, without fully- 
" ing the glory of the Greeks, and derogating from 
" the virtue of their ancestors, fuffer a foreigner to 
" defpoil them of that pre-eminence, nor con lent to 
" fo ignominious a flavery." 

(/>) Demofthenes, who was at the head of this em- 
baflV, immediately fet out for Thebes ; and indeed 
he had no time to lofe, fince Philip might reach At- 
tica in two days. This prince alfo fent ambaiTadors 
to Thebes. Among thefe * Python was the chief, 
who diftinguifhed himfelf greatly by his live'v per- 
fuafive eloquence, which it was frarce pohTole to with- 
ftand ; fo that the reft of the deputies were mere no- 
vices in companion to him: However, he here met 
with a fuperior. q) And, indeed, iXmof] hen_'s, in 
an oration where he relates 'he fcrvices he hnd done 
the commonwealth, expatiates very Hrongly on this, 
a:rJ places the happy fnceef: of fo important a negotia- 
tion, at the head of his pohticn! exploits. 

(r) It was of the utinofl importance for the Athe- 
nians to draw the Thebans into ! he alliance, as they 
were neighbours to Attica and co<. ered it ; had troops 
excellently well difoplined, ard had been omfidered 
from the famous victories of Lcudra and Mantinea 
among the feveral dates of Greece, r.-, thofe who held 
the firft rank for valour and ability in war. To ef- 
fect this w s no very eafv matte:- ; not only becaufe of 
the great fervicc Philip had lately done them during the 
war of Phocis, but likewill- becaufe of the anticnt in- 
veterate antipathy of Thtbes and Athens. 

Philip's deputies fpoke fir ft. Thefe displayed in the 
iftrongeft light, the kindncuies with which Philip had 
loaded the Thebans, and the innumerable evils which 

[p) PJut. in Dcmofth. p. 3 13, ""4. (q) Demofth. in orat. 

;ro C:ron. p. 509. ("J D.-mc.fth. ibid. 

* Tin Pythcntoas :f Byzau- cry ■ after v .:>.'. re went over tt 

['' •••:. The 'Athenians bad pre/cut- Viirp. D**:iiolih. p. 103, 745. 
[<•' ban Keith the freedom of their 
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the Athenians had made them fuffer. They repre- 
fented to the utmoft advantage, the great benefit they 
might reap from laying Attica wafte, the flocks, 
goods, and power of which would be carried into 
their city j whereas, by joining in league with the 
Athenians, Bceotia would thereby become the feat of 
war, and would alone fuller the lofTes, depredations, 
burnings, and all the other calamities which are the 
inevitable confequences of it. They concluded with 
requesting, either that the Thebans would join their 
forces with thofe of Philip againft the Athenians; or, 
at leaft, permit him to pafs through their territories 
to enter Attica. 

The love of his country, and a juft indignation at 
the breach of faith and ufurpations of Philip, had al- 
ready fufficiently animated Demofthenes: but the fight 
of an orator, who feemed to difpute with him the su- 
periority of eloquence, inflamed his zeal, and heighte- 
ned his vivacity ftill more. To the captious argu- 
ments of Python he oppofed the actions themfelves of 
Philip, and particularly the late taking of Elatsea, 
which evidently difcovered his defigns. He reprefent- 
ed him as a reftlefs, enterprifing, ambitious, crafty, 
perfidious prince, who had formed the defign of en- 
flaving all Greece ; but who, to fucceed the better in 
his fchemes, was determined to attack the different 
ftates of it fingly : A prince, whofe pretended benefi- 
cence was only a fnare for the credulity of thofe who 
did not know him, in order to difarm thofe whofe zeal 
for the public liberty might be an obstacle to his enter- 
prizes. He proved to them, that the conquer* of At- 
tica, fo far irom fatiating the immeasurable avidity of 
this usurper, would only give him an opportunity of 
Subjecting Thebes, and the reft of the cities of Greece. 
That therefore the intereds of the two commonwealths 
being henceforward infeparable, they ought to erafc en- 
tirely the remembrance of their former divisions, and 
unite ileii forces to repel the common enemy. 

i 

The 
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(s) The Thebans were not long in determining. 
The ftrong eloquence of Demofthenes, fuys anhifto- 
rian, blowing into their fouls like an impetuous wind, 
rekindled there fo warm a zeal for their country, and 
fo mighty a pafiion for liberty, that banifhing from 
their minds every idea of fear, of prudence or grati- 
tude, his difcourfe tranfported and ravifhed them like 
a fit of enthuhafm, and inflamed them folely with 
the love of true glory. Here we have a proof of the 
mighty afcendant which eloquence has over the minds 
of men, efpecially when it is heightned by a love and 
zeal for the public good. One fmgle man fvvayed all 
things at his will in the aflemblies of Athens and 
Thebes, where he was equally loved, refpeeted and 
feared. 

Philip, quite difconcerted by the union of theie two 
nations, fent ambafTadors to the Athenians, to re- 
queft them not to levy an armed force, but to live in 
harmony with him. However, they were too juftly 
alarmed and exafperated, to liften to any accommoda- 
tion ; and would no longer depend on the word of a 
prince whole whole aim was to deceive. In confequence, 
preparations for war were made with the utmoft dili- 
gence, and the foldiery difcovered incredible ardor. 
However, many evil-difpofed perfons endeavoured to 
extinguifh or damp it, by relating fatal omens and 
terrible predictions, which the prieftefs of Delphos was 
faid to have uttered : But Demofthenct-, confiding 
firmly in the arms of Greece, and encouraged won- 
derfully by the number and bravery of the troops, 
who defired only to march ag^inft the enemy, would 
not fuffer them to be amufed wi:h thefe oracles and fri- 
volous predictions. It was on this occafion he laid, 
that the prieftefs Philippic V/, meaning, that it was 
Philip's money that infpired the prieftefs, opened her 
mouth, and made the god fpeak whatever {he thought 
proper. He bade the Thebans remember their Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians their Pericles, who con- 

(i) Theopom. apud Pluc. in vit. DemoHIi.. p. 854. 
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iidered thefe oracles and predictions as idle fcare-erows, 
and confultcd onlv their reafon. The Athenian army 
fet out immediately, and marched to Eleufis j and the 
Thebans, furprized at the diligence of their confede- 
rates, joined them, and waited the approach of the 
enemy. 

Philip, on the other fide, not having been able to 
prevent the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor 
to draw the latter into an alliance with him, aifembles 
all his forces, and enters Bceotia. This army con- 
iifted of thirty thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe : 
that of his enemy was not quite fo numerous. The 
valour of the troops might have been faid to have been 
equal on both fides ; but the merit of the chiefs was 
notfo. And indeed, what warrior was comparable to 
Philip at that time ? Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timothe- 
us, ail famous Athenian captains, were not his fuperi- 
crs. Phocion, indeed, might have oppofed him j but, 
not to mention that this war had been undertaken a- 
gainft his advice, the contrary faction had excluded him 
the command, and had appointed generals Chares, u- 
niverfally defpifed, and Lyftcles, diitinguifhed for no- 
thing but his rafli and daring audacity. It is the choice 
of fuch leaders as thefe, by the means of cabal alone, 
that paves the way to the ruin of ftates. 

The two armies encamped near Chaeronea, a city 
of Bceotia. Philip gave the command of his left wing 
to his fon Alexander, who was then but fixteen or 
feventeen years old, having poflcd his ableft officers 
near him 3 and took the command of the right wing 
upon himfelf. In the oppofitc arm}'-, the Thebans 
formed the right wing, and the Athenians the left. 

At fun-rife, the fignal was given on both fides. 
The battle was bloody, and the victory a long time 
dubious, both fides exerting themfelves with aftoniih- 
ing valour and bravery. Alexander, at that time ani- 
mated with a noble ardor for glory, and endeavouring 
to fignalize himfelf, in order to anfwer the confidence 
his father had rcpofed in him, under whofe eye he 
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fought, in quality of a commander (for the firfl tinn-) 
difcovcred in this buttle all the capacity which could 
have been expected from a veteran general, 'with all 
the intrepidity of a young warrior. It was he who 
broke, altera long and vigorous reft (lance, the [acred 
battalion of the Thebans, which was the flower of their 
army. The reft of the troops who were round Alex- 
ander, being encouraged by his example, entirely; 
routed them. 

On the right wing, Philip, who was determined 
not to yield to his fon, charged the Athenians with 
great vigour, and began to make them give way. 
However, they foon re fumed their courage, and re- 
covered their firft poft. (f) Ly fides, one of the two 
generals, having broke into fome troops which form?d 
the center of the Macedonians, imagined himfelf al- 
ready victorious, and in that rafh confidence, cried' 
out, Come on, my lads, let us purfue them into Macedo- 
nia. Philip perceiving that the" Athenians, in dead of 
feizing the advantage of taking his phalanx in flank,, 
purfued his troops too vigoroufly ; cried out, with a 
calm tone of voice, The Athenians don't know how to 
conquer. Immediately he commanded his phalanx to 
wheel about to a little eminence j and perceiving that, 
the Athenians, in diforder, were wholly intent on 
purfuing thofe they had broke, he charged them with 
his phalanx, and attacking them both in flank and 
rear, entirely routed them. Demofthenes, who was 
a greater ftatefman than a warrior, and more capable 
of giving wholfome counfel in his harangues, than of 
fupporting them by an intrepid courage, threw down 
his arms and fled with the reft. («) It is even faid, 
that in his flight his robe being catched by a bramble, 
he imagined that fome of the enemy had laid hold of 
him, and cried out, Spare my life. Mote than a thou- 
fand Athenians were left upon the field of battle, and 
above two thoufand taken prifoners, among whom was 

(t) Polysen. ftratag. lib. 4. ! u) Plut, in vit. decern 

orat. p. 845. 
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Demades the orator. The lofs was as great on the 
Theban fide. 

Philip, after having fet up a trophy, and offered to 
the gods a facrifice of thankfgiving for his viclory, dis- 
tributed' rewards to the officers and foldiers, each ac- 
cording to his merit and the rank he held. 

His con duel: after this victory mews, that it is much 
eafier to overcome an enemy, than to conquer one's 
felf, and triumph over one's own paffions. Upon his 
coming from a grand entertainment, which he had 
given his officers, being equally tranfported with joy 
and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the fpot where 
the battle had been fought, and there, infulting the 
dead bodies with which the field was covered, he turned 
into a fong the beginning of the decree which De- 
mofthenes had prepared to excite the Greeks to this 
war j and fung thus ( himfelf beating time ) De- 
mofthenes the Peanian, fon of Demojlhtnes, has fald. 
Every body was mocked to fee the king dishonour him- 
felf by this behaviour, and fully his glory by an action 
fo unworthy a king and a conqueror ; but no one 
opened his lips about it. Demades the orator, whofe 
foul was free though his body was a prifoner, was the 
only perfon who ventured to make him fenfible of the 
indecency of this conduct, telling him : Ah, Sir, fince 
fortune has given yon the part of Agamemnon, are you not 
ajhamed to afi that of Tberfites P Thefe words, fpoke 
with fo generous a liberty, opened his eyes, and made 
him turn them inward : And, fo far from being dif- 
pleafed with Demades, lie efteemed him the more for 
them, treated him with theutmoft icfpecT: and friend- 
{hip, and conferred all poihble honours upon him. 

From this moment Philip feemed quite changed, 
both in his difpofition and behaviour, as if, fays * an 
hiftcrian, the convcrfation of Demades had foftened 
his temper, and introduced him to a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Attic graces. He difmilfed all the 

Died. 
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Athenian captives without any ranfom, and gave the 
greateft part of them cloaths ; with the view of ac- 
quiring the confidence of fo powerful a common wealth 
as Athens by that kind treatment : In which, fays Po- 
lybius (#), he gained a fecond triumph, more glorious 
for himfelf, and even more advantageous than the iirft ; 
for in the battle, his courage had prevailed over none 
but thofe who were prefent in it ; but on this occa- 
fion, his kindnefs and clemency acquired him a whole 
city, and fubje&ed every heart to him. He renewed 
with the Athenians the antient treaty of friendfhip and 
alliance, and granted the Boeotians a peace, after ha- 
ving left a ftrong garrifon in Thebes. 

(v) We are told that Ifocrates, the mod celebrated 
rhetorician of that age, who loved his country with the 
utmoft tendernefs, could not furvivc the lofs and igno- 
miny with which it was covered, by the lofs of the 
battle of Chsronea. The inftant he received the news 
of it, being uncertain what ufe Philip would make of 
his victory, and determined to die a freeman, he 
haftened his end by abflaining from- food. He was 
fourfcore and eighteen years of age. I (hall have oc- 
cafion to fpeak elfewhere of his {tile and of his works. 

Demofthenes feemed to have been the principal caufe 
of the terrible mock which Athens received ac this 
time, and which gave its power fuch a wound, as it 
never recovered, (z) But at the very inftant that 
the Athenians heard of this bloody overthrow, which 
afFe&ed fo great a number of families, when it would 
have been no wonder, had the multitude, feized with 
terror and alarms, given way to an emotion of blind 
zeal, againft the man whom they might have confi- 
dered in fome meafure as the author of this dread fid 
calamity ; even at this very intrant, I fay, the people 
fubmittcd entirely to the counfels of Demollhenes. 
The precautions that were taken to poll guards, to raife 
the walls, and to repair the fofses, wore all in confe- 

f.v) Pol\b. 1. v p. 'J) Pint, in Ifucr. p. 837, 

(«} Dcmoith. pro Ciei. p. 514. Plutirdi. In Dcinoith. i>. S55. 
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quence of his advice. He himfelf was appointed to. 
fupply the city with provilions, and to repair the 
walls ; which latter commiflion he executed with fo 
much generofity, that it acquired him the greateft ho- 
nour ; and for which, at the requeft of Ctefiphon, a 
crown of gold was decreed him, as a reward for his 
having prefented the commonwealth with a fum of 
money out of his own eftate, fufficient to defray what 
was wanting of the fums for repairing the walls. 

On the prefent cccafion, that is, after the battle of 
Chseronea, fuch orators as oppofed Demofthenes, ha- 
ving all rofe up, in concert againft him, and having 
cited him to take his trial according to law, the peo- 
ple not only declared him innocent of the feveral accu- 
fations laid to his charge, but conferred more honours 
upon him than he had enjoyed before ; fo ftrongly did 
the veneration they had for his zeal and fidelity over- 
balance the efforts of calumny and malice. 

The Athenians, a fickle, wavering people, and 
apt to punifli their own. errors and omiffions in the 
perfon of thofe whofe projects were often rendered 
abortive, for no other reafon but becaule they had 
executed them too (lowly ; in thus crowning De- 
rnofthenes, in the midft of a public calamity winch he 
alone feemed to have brought upon them, pay the 
moft glorious homage to his abilities and integrity. By 
this wife and brave conduit, they feem in fome mea- 
fure to cpnkk their own error, in not having followed 
his counfel neither fully nor early enough ; and to con- 
fefs themfelves alone guilty of all the evils which had 
befallen them. 

(a) But the people did not flop here. The bones of 
fuch as had been killed in the battle of Chaeronea, 
having been brought to Athens to be interred, they 
appointed Demofthenes to.compofe theelogiumof thofe 
biave men ; a manifeit proof that they did notafcribe 
to him the ill fuccefs of the bottle, but to Providence 
only, who difpofes of human events at pleafure ; a 
(■»] Piut.. ibid,. DemoAii, pro Ctcf. p» 519, 510. 
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circumftance which was exprefsly mentioned in the 
infcription engraved on the monument of thofe il- 
luftrious deceafed warriors. 

This earth ento?nbs thofe vicfims to the Jlate* 

Who fell a glorious facrifice to zeal. 

Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant- chains,. 

Did by their deaths alone efcape the yoke. 

This 'Jupiter decreed : no effort, mortals, 

Can faveyou from the mighty will of fate. 

To gods alone belongs the attribute 

Of being free from crimes with never-ending joy,. 

(b) Demofthenes oppofed /Efchines, who was per- 
petually reproaching him with having occafioned the 
lofs of the battle in queftion with this folid anfwer 
4C Cenfure me ( fays he ) for the counfels I give j but 
" don't calumniate me for the ill fuccefs of them. For. 
4C it is the fupreme Being who conducts and terminates 
" all things ; whereas it is from the nature of the 
" counfel itfelf that we are to judge of the intention 
" of him who offers it. If therefore the event has 
" declared in favour of Philip, impute it not to me 
" as a crime, fince 'tis God and not my felf y who 
" difpofed of the victory. But if you can prove that 
" I did not exert niykK with probity, vigilance, and 
" an a&ivity indefatigable, and fuperior to my 
<c ftrength : if with thefe I did not fcek, I did no-: 
s< employ every method which human prudence could 
lt f u gg e ft j a °d did not infpire the mod: necelTary 2nd 
tc noble refolutions, fuch as were truly worthy of A- 
" thenians ; mew me this, and then give what fcope 
t{ you pleafe to your accufations." 

(c) He afterwards ufes the bold, fublime figure fol- 
lowing, which is looked upon as the molt beautiful 
paffa^e in his oration, and is fo highly applauded by 
Longinus (d). Demofthenes end vouri to juftify hn 



(& N Demofth. pro Cte'". p. :<-<;, 
{i) Longin, de fublijjii c. 11, 
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own conduit, and prove to the Athenians, that they 
did not do wrong in giving Philip battle. He is not 
fatisfied with merely citing in a frigid manner the ex- 
ample of the great men who had fought for the fame 
caufe in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and be- 
fore Plataeae : No, he makes a quite different ufe of 
them, fays this rhetorician ; and on a fudden, as if 
infpired by fome god, and poflefled with the fpirit of 
Apollo himfelf, cries out, fwearing by thofe brave de- 
fenders of Greece: No, Athenians! you have not erred. 
I /wear by thofe illujirious men who fought on land at 
Marathon and Plat a: a ; at fea before Salamis and Ar- 
temifium \ and all thofe who have been honoured by the 
commonwealth with the folemn rites of burial ; and net 
thofe only who have been crowned zvith fuccefs, and came 
eff victorious. Would not one conclude, adds Longi- 
nus, that by changing the natural air of the proof, 
in this grand and pathetic manner of affirming by 
oaths of fo extraordinary a nature, he deifies, in 
fome meafure, thofe antient citizens ; and makes all 
who die in the fame glorious manner fo many gods, 
by whofe names it is proper to 1 wear ? 

I have already obferved in another place, how na- 
turally apt thefe * orations ( fpoke in a moft folemn 
manner, to the glory of thofe who loft their lives in 
fighting for the caufe of liberty ) were to infpire the 
Athenian youth with an ardent zeal for their country, 
and a warm defire to fignalize themfelves in battle. 

(e) Another ceremony obferved with regard to the 
children of thofe whofe fathers died in the bed of ho- 
nour, was no lefs efficacious to infpire them with the 
love of virtue. In a celebrated feftival, in which mews 
were exhibited to the whole people, an herald came 
upon the ftage, and producing the young orphans dreft 

(f) JfLkhm. centra Ctefiph. p, 4^2. 

* Demcjlhcues, in his oration to Le [poke in br.noitr of fticb perpis, 
fifainft Lcptin.s, p. 562. objcrtez y as LJ 1 // their iives in tiw Je- 
ii.-l the Atkeniur.s ivcre the u.ly jenu <j their country, 
jeofle who caufid funeral cratuas 
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in compleat armour, he faid with a loud voice: 
" Thefe young orphans, whom an untimely death 
" in the midft of dangers has deprived of their il- 
" Juftrious fathers, have found in the people a parent, 
" who has taken care of them till no longer in a ftate 
" of infancy. And now they fend them back, armed 
" cap-a-pee, to follow, under the moft happy aufpi- 
" ces, their own affairs ; and invite each of them 
" to emulate each other in deferving the chief em- 
" ployments of the ftate." By fuch methods, mar- 
tial bravery, the love of one's country, and a tafte 
for virtue and folid glory, are perpetuated in a ftate. 

It was the very year of the battle of Clfaeronea, 
and two years before the death of Philip, that ^fchi- 
nes drew up an accufation againft Ctefiphon, or rather 
againft Demoilhenes : but the caufe was not pleaded 
till feven or eight years after, about the fifth or fixth 
year of the reign of Alexander. I fha.ll relate the e- 
vent of it in this place, to avoid breaking in upon 
the hiftory of the life and actions of that prince. 

No caufe ever excited fo much curiofity, nor was 
pleaded with fo much pomp. * People flocked to it 
from all parts ( fays Cicero ) and they had great rea- 
fon for fo doing ; for what fight could be nobler, than 
a conflict between two orators, each of them excel- 
lent in his way ; both formed by nature, improved 
by art, and animated by perpetual diflenfions, and an 
implacable animofity againft each other ? 

Thefe two orations have always been confidered as 
the mafter-pieces of antiquity, efpecially that of De- 
mofthenes. (f) Cicero had tranflated the latter, a 
ftrong proof of the high opinion he entertained of it. 
Unhappily for us, the preamble only to that perfor- 

(/) De opt. gen. orat. 

* Ad quod judicium concurfus morum oratorum, in gravifiima 
ilicitur e tota Grascia fadhis efie. caufa, accurata & inimicitiis in- 
Q^id enim aut tam vifendum, aut cenfa contentio ? Cicer, de opt. gen. 
tam audieadum fuit, quam fum- orat, n. zz. 
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mance is now extant, which fuffices to make us very 
much regret the lofs of the reft. 

Amidft the nurnberlefs beauties which are confpicu- 
ous in every part of thefe two orations, methinks there 
appears, if I may be allowed to cenfure the writings 
of fuch great men, a confiderable error, that very 
much leflens their perfection, and which appears to me 
directly repugnant to the rules of folid, juft elo- 
quence; and that is, the grofs injurious terms in which 
the two orators reproach one another. The fame ob- 
jection has been made to Cicero, with regard to his 
orations againft Anthony. I have already declared, 
that this manner of writing, this kind of grofs, op- 
probrious expreffions, were the very reverfe of folid 
eloquence ; and indeed every fpeech, which is dictated 
by paffion and revenge, never fails of being fufpected 
by thofe who judge of it ; whereas an oration that is 
ftrong and invincible from reafon and argument, and 
which at the fame time is condu£ted with referve and 
moderation, wins the heart, whilft it informs the un- 
derstanding ; and perfuades no tefs by the efteem it 
infpires for the orator, than by the force of his argu- 
ments. 

The juncture feemed to favour /Efchinesvery much ; 
for the Macedonian party, whom he had always be- 
friended, was very powerful in Athens, eipecially after 
the ruin of Thebes. T < Tevertbe!efs, ./Efchines loft his 
caufe, and was juftly fentenced to baniftiment for his 
rafh accufation. He thereupon went and fettled him- 
felf in Rhodes, where he opened a fchool of eloquence, 
the fame and glory of which continued, for many ages. 
He began his lectures with the two orations that had 
©ccafioned his baniftiment. Great encomiums were 
given to that of iEfchines ; but when they heard that 
of Demoithenes, the plaudr..- and acclamations were 
redoubled : and it w:;s then he fpoke thefe words, ib 
greatly laudable in the mouth of an enemy and a rival ; 
But what applaufis iLi.uld you v t have be/lowed, bad-yon 
heard Dmojibenes fpeak it hlmfelf! 
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To conclude, the victor made a good ufe of his 
conqueft: for the inftant iEfchines left Athens, in or- 
der to embark for Rhodes, Demofthenes ran after him, 
and forced him to accept of a purfeof money ; which 
muft have obliged him fo much the more, as he had 
]'efs room to expect fuch an offer. On this occafion 
/Efchines cried out : * How will it be pojjible for me not 
to regret a country in which I leave an enemy more ge- 
fierous, that I can hope to find friends, in any other part 
of the world ! 

Sect. VII. Philips in the ajfembly of the Amphiclyons, 
is declared general of the Greeks againjl the Pe'rjians, 
and prepares for that expedition. Dome/lie troubles in 
his houjhold. He divorces Olympias, and marries 
another lady. He folemnixes the marriage of Cleopa- 
tra his daughter with Alexander king of Epirus y and 
is killed at the nuptials. 
U) T^ 1 ^ £ Diltt ^ e or> Chseronea may be faid to have 
*• enflaved Greece. Macedon at that time, 
with no more than thirty thoufand ' foldiers, gain- 
ed a point, which Perfia , with millions of men, 
had attempted unfuccefsfully at Platseae, at Salamis, 
and at Marathon. Philip, in the firft years of his 
reign, had repulfed, divided, and difarmed his ene- 
mies. In the fucceeding ones, he had fubjecled by ar- 
tifice or force, the moil powerful ftates of Greece, 
and had made himfelf its arbiter ; but now he pre^ 
pares to revenge the injuries which Greece had re- 
ceived from the Barbarians, and meditates no lefs a 
defign, than the deftru&ion of their empire, (h) The 
greateft advantage he- gained by his laft victory ( and 
this was the obje£t he long had in view, and never 
loft fight of ) v/as, to get himfelf appointed in the af- 
fembiy of the Greeks, their generaliflimo againft the 

(g) A. M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 337- (h) Died. 1. 16. p. 479. 

* Some authors afcribe tbefe fate as JEjchincs, and was a'.fi 
•words to Der.ojlbenes, ivken, three banijked from Athens., 
years after, he met with the Jams. 
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Perfians. In this quality he made preparations, in or- 
der to invade that mighty empire. He nominated, as 
leaders of part of his forces, Attalus and Parmenio, 
two of his captains, on whofe valour and wifdom he 
chiefly relied, and made them fet out for Afia minor. 

(/) But whilft every thing abroad was glorious and 
happy for Philip, he found the utmoft uneafinefs at 
home ; divifion and trouble reigning in every part of 
his family. The ill temper of Olympias, who was 
naturally jealous, choleric and vindictive, raifed dif- 
fenfions perpetually in it, which made Philip almoft 
out of love with life. Not to mention, that as he 
himfelf had defiled the marriage-bed, it is laid, that 
his confort had repaid his infidelity in kind. But 
whether he had a juft fubjecl: of complaint, or was 
grown weary of Olympias, it is certain he proceeded 
fo far as to divorce her. Alexander, who had been 
difguftcd upon feveral other accounts, was highly of- 
fended at this treatment of his mother. 

Philip, after divorcing Olympias, married Cleopa- 
tra, niece to Attalus, a very young lady, whofe beauty 
was fo exquifite, that he could not refill its charms. 
In the mid ft of their rejoicings upon occafion of the 
nuptials, and in the heat of wine, Attalus, who was 
uncle to the new queen by the mother's fide, took it in- 
to his head to fay, that the Macedonians ought to be- 
feech the gods to give them a lawful fucceffor to their 
king. Upon this, Alexander, who was naturally 
choleric, exafperatcd at thefe injurious words, cried 
out, Wrctth that thou art, chfi thou then take me for a 
bafiard ? and at the fame time flung the cup at his 
head. Attalus returned the compliment, upon vvhkh 
the quarrel grew warmer. Philip, who fat at another 
table, was very much offended to fee the feaft inter- 
rupted in this manner ; and not recollecting that he 
was lame, drew his fvvord and ran directly at his f n. 
Happily, the father fell, fo that the guefts had an 
opportunity of flopping in between them. The greateil 
(/) Plut. in Akx. p. 663. 
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difficulty was, to keep Alexander from ruining upon 
his ruin. Exafperated at a fucceflion of fuch heinous 
affronts, in fpite of all the guefts could fay, concern- 
ing the duty he owed Philip as his father and his fove^ 
reign, he vented his refentments in the bitter words 
following : The Macedonians, indeed, have a captain 
there, vajily able to crofs from Europe into Afta ; he 9 
who cannot Jlep from one table to another, without run- 
mug the hazard of breaking his neck. After thefe 
words, he left the hall, and taking Olympias, his mo- 
ther, along with him, who had been fo highly af- 
fronted, he conducted her to Epirus, and himfelf went 
over to the Illyrians. 

In the mean time, Demaratus of Corinth, who was 
engaged to Philip by the ties of friendfhip and hofpita- 
lity, and was very free and familiar with_him, arrived 
at his court. After the firft civilities and carefles 
were over, Philip afked him, whether the Greeks 
were in amity ? It indeed becomes you,. Sir, replied De- 
maratus, to be concerned about Greece, who have filled 
pur own houfe with feuds and dijjenjions. . The prince, 
fenfibly affecled with this reproach,' came to himfelf, 
acknowledged his error, and fent Demaratus to Alex- 
ander, to perfuade him to return home. 

(k) Philip did not lofe fight of the conquer! of Ada. 
Full of the mighty project he revolved, he confults 
the gods to know what would be the event of it. The 
priedefs replied, The viclim is already crowned, his end 
draws nigh, and he will foon be facrificed. Philip, 
hearing this, did not heiitate a moment, but inter- 
preted the oracle in his own favour, the ambiguity of 
which ought at leaft to have kept him in fome fuf- 
penfe. In order therefore that he might be in a con- 
dition to apply entirely to his expedition againft the 
Perfians, and devote himfelf folely to the conqueft of 
Alia, he difpatches with all poffible diligence his do- 
mertic affairs. After tin's, he offers up a folemn facri- 
fice to the gods ; and prepares to celebrate with incre- 

(*) A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 338. 
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dible magnificence in Ega?, a city of Macedonia, the 
nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, whom he gave in 
marriage to Alexander king of Epirus, and brother 
to Olympian his queen. He had invited to it the mofi 
confiderable perfons of Greece ; and heaped upon them 
friendfliips and honours of every kind, by way of 
gratitude for electing him generalim" mo of the Greeks. 
The cities made their court to him in emulation of 
each other, by fending him gold crowns ; and Athenj 
diftinguiflied its zeal above all the reft. Neoptolenr.is 
the poet had written, purpofely, for that feftival, a 
tragedy * entitled Cinyras, in which, under borrowed 
names, he reprefented this prince as already victor over 
Darius, and matter of Afia. Philip liftened to thefe 
happy prefages with joy ; and, comparing them with 
the anfwer of the oracle, affined himfelf of conqueft. 
The day after the nuptials, games and mews were fo- 
Jemnized. As thefe formed part of the religious wor- 
fliip, there were carried in it with great and ceremony, 
twelve ftatues of the gods, carved with inimitable ait. 
A thirteenth, that furpaffed them all in magnificence, 
was that of Philip, which reprefented him as a god. 
The hour for his leaving the palace arrived, and he 
went forth in a white robe ; and advanced with an air 
of majefty, in the midft of acclamations, towards the 
theatre, where an infinite multitude of Macedonians, 
as well as foreigners, waited his coming with impa- 
tience. His guards marched before and behind him, 
leaving, by his order, a confiderable fpace between 
themfelves and him, to give the fpectators a better 
opportunity of furveying him ; and alfo to mew that 
he confidered the affections which the Grecians bore 
him, as his fafeft guard. 

But all the feftivity and pomp of thefe nuptials end- 
ed in the murder of Philip j and it was his refufal to 



* Suetonius, among the prefaces 
of Caligula* > death, <zvho died* in 
much ths fame manner as Philip, 
obferves, that Mncjh- ths Panto- 



mime, exhibited the fa»:c piece 
which Necptolemus had reprejeuted 
the very day Philip ivas murdered. 

do 
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do an a& of juftice, that occafioned his death. Some 
time before, Attalus, inflamed with wine at an enter- 
tainment, had iniulted, in the moft (hocking manner, 
Paufanias, a young Macedonian nobleman. The lat- 
ter had long endeavoured to revenge the cruel affront, 
and was perpetually imploring the king's juftice. But 
Philip, unwilling to difguft Attalus, uncle to Cleo- 
patra, whom, as was before obferved, he had married 
after his divorcing Olympias his firft queen, would 
never liften to Paufanias's complaints. However, to 
confole him in fome meafure, and to exprefs the high 
efteem he had for, and the great confidence he repofed 
in him, he made him one of the chief officers .of his 
life-guard. But this was not what the young Mace- 
donian required, whofe anger now fwelling to fury 
againft his judge, he forms the defign of wiping out 
his fhame, by imbruing his hands in a moft horrid 
murder. 

When once a man is determined to die, he is vaftly 
ftrong and formidable. Paufanias, the better to put 
his bloody defign in execution, chofe the inftant of 
that pompous ceremony, when the eyes of the whole 
multitude were fixed on the prince ; doubtlefs to make 
his vengeance more confpicuous, and proportion it to 
the injury for which he conceived he had a right to 
make the king refponfible, as he had long follicited that 
prince in vain for the fatisfa&ion due to him. Seeing 
him therefore alone, in the great fpace which his 
guards left round him, he advances forwards, ftabs him 
with a dagger, and lays him dead at his feet. Diodo- 
rus obferves, that he was afiaffinated the very inftant 
his ftatue entered the theatre. The aflaffin had pre- 
pared horfes ready for his efcape, and would have got 
off, had not an accident happened which flopped him, 
and gave the purfuers time to overtake him. Paufa- 
nias was immediately tore to pieces upon the fpot. 
(/) Thus died Philip at forty-feven years of age, after 

(/; A. M. 366S. Ant. J. C, 336. 

having 
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having reigned twenty-four. Artaxerxes Ochus, kinj 
of Perfia, died alfo the fame year. 

(?n) Demofrhenes had private notice fent him oi 
Philip's death, and in order to prepare the Athenians 
to refume their courage, he went to the council with 
an air of joy, and faid, That the night before he had 
a dream, which promifed fome great felicity to the 
Athenians. A little after, couriers arrived with the 
news of Philip's death, on which occafion the people 
abandoned themfelves to the tranfports of immoderate 
joy, which far exceeded all bounds of decency. De- 
mofthenes had particularly infpired them with thefe 
fentiments ; for lie himfelf appeared in public, 
crowned with a wreath of flowers, and dreffed with | 
the utmoif. magnificence, though his daughter had | 
been dead but feven days. He alfo engaged the Athe- 1 
nians to offer facrifkes, to thank the gods for the good 1 
news ; and, by a decree, ordained a crown to Paufa- ' 
nias, who had committed the murder. 

On this occafion Demoilhenes and the Athenians 
a<5led quite out of character j and we can fcarce con- 
ceive, how it came to pafs that, in fo deferrable a 
crime as the murder of a king, policy, at leaft, did 
riot not induce them to difTemble fuch fentiments as 
reflected difhonour on them, without being at all to 
their advantage ; and which mewed, that honour and 
probity were utterly extinft in their minds. 

Sect. VIII. Memorable aEltons and fayings of Philip. 
Good and bad qualities of that ■prince, 

THERE are, in the lives of great men, certain . 
fa&s and expreffions, which often give us a better ; 
idea of their character than their molt mining actions; ! 
becaufe in the latter they generally ftudy their con- 
duct, a£t a borrowed part, and propofe themfelves to 
the view of the world; whereas in the former, as 
they fpeak and acl: from nature, they exhibit them- 
felves fuch as they really are, without art and difguife. 

(w) iEfchin. contra Ctefiph. p. 440. 

Mr. 
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Mr. de Tourreil has collected with fufficient induftry 
'moft of the memorable actions and fayings of Philip, 
and he has been particularly careful to draw the cha- 
ncier of this prince. The reader is not to expect 
much order and connexion, in the recital of thefe de- 
tached actions and fayings. 

Though Philip loved flattery, fo far as to reward 
the adulation of Thrafideus with the title of king in 
Theflaly, he however at fome intervals loved truth. 
He permitted (») Ariftotle to give him precepts on the 
art of reigning. He declared, that he was obliged to 
the Athenian orators for having corrected him of his 
errors, by frequently reproaching him with them., He 
kept a man in his fervice to tell him every day, before 
he gave audience, Philips remember thou art mortal. 

(o) He * difcovered great moderation, even when he 
was fpoken to in {hocking and injurious terms ; and 
alfo, which is no lefs worthy of admiration, when 
truth was told him ; a great quality ( fays Seneca ) in 
kings, and highly conducive to the happinefs of their 
reign. At the clofe of an audience, which he gave to 
fome Athenian ambaffadors who were come to com- 
plain of fome act of hoftility, he afked, whether he 
could do them any fervice ? 4t The greateft fervice 
" thou couldft do us, faid Demochares, would be to 
" hang thy felf." Philip, though he perceived all the 
perfons prefent were highly offended at thefe words, 
however made the following anfwer with the utmoft 
calmnefs of temper : " Go, tell your fuperiors, that 
" thofe who dare make ufe of fuch infolent language, 
" are more haughty and lefs peaceably inclined than 
" they who can forgive them." 

(p) Being prefent, in an indecent pofture, at the fale 
of fome captives, one of them going up to him, whif- 
pered in his ear, Let down the lappet of your robe ; upon 

(«) Arift. Epift. Plutarch, in Apoph. p. 177. /Elian, lib. 8. c. 15. 
(5) Senec. dc Ira, 1. 3. c. 23. (p) Plut. 

* Si qua? alia in Philippo virtus, .fait & contumeliarum patientia, in- 
gtas inftrumentum ad tutelam rtgni, 

which 
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which Philip replied, Sit the ?nan at liberty, I did not 
know till now that he was one of ?ny friends. 

(p) The whole court folliciting him to puniftt the 
ingratitude of the Peloponnefians, who had hiflcd him 
pubJickly in the Olympic games ; TVJjat won't they at- 
tempt ( replied Philip ) Jhould I do than any injury t 
fince they laugh at ?ne, after having received fo many 
favours at my hands ? 

{q) His courtiers advifing him to drive from him a 
certain perfon who fpake ill of him : Tes y indeed, 
( fays he ) and fo he'll go and fpeak injur ioufy of me 
every where. Another time, that they advifed him to 
difmifs a man of probity, who had reproached him : 
Let us firjl take care ( fays he ) that we have not given 
him any reafon to do fo. Hearing afterwards that the 
perfon in queftion was but in poor circumftances, and 
in no favour with the courtiers, he was very bountiful 
to him ; on wlvch occafion his reproaches were 
changed into applaufes, that occaiioned another fine 
faying of this prince's : // is in the power of kirgs to 
make thcmfelves beloved or hated,. 

(r) Being urged to aflid, with the credit and autho- 
rity he had with the judges, a perfon, whofc reputation 
would be quite loft, by the fentence which was going 
to be pronounced againft him ; I had rather ( fays he) 
he jhould lofe bis reputation^ than 1 mine. 

(s) Philip, rifing from an entertainment at which 
he had fat feveral hours, was addrefled by a woman, 
who begged him to examine her caufe, and to hear 
feveral reafons fbe had to alledge which were not 
pleafing to him. Pie accordingly heard it, and gave 
fentence againft her ; upon which {he replied very 
calmly, / appeal. How ! ( fays Philip ) from your 
king f To whom then ? To Philip when fafling ( re- 
plied the woman. ) The manner in which he received 
this anfwer, would do honour to the mod fober prince. 
He afterwards gave the caufe a fecond hearing ; found 

f t>) Plut. ( ? ) Plut. in Apophth. [r) Plut. ( j) IbiJ. 

the 
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the injuiTice of his fentence, and condemned himfeJf 
to make it good. 

(/) A poor woman ufed to appear often before him, 
to fue for audience, and to befeech him to put an end 
to herlaw-fuit ; but Philip always told her he had no 
time. Exafperated at thefe refufals, which had been 
lb often repeated, fhe replied one day with emotion ; 
If you have not time to do me jujlice, be no longer king, 
Philip was ftrongly affected with this rebuke, which a 
juft indignation had extoited from this poor woman ; 
and fo far from being offended at it, he fatisfied her 
that inftant, and afterwards became more exact in 
giving audience. He indeed was fenfible, that a king 
and a judge are the fame thing j that the throne is a 
tribunal ; that the fovereign authority is a fupreme 
power, and at the fame time an indifpenfable obliga- 
tion to do juftice ; that to diftribute it to his fubjects, 
and to grant them the time ncceffary for that purpofe, 
was not a favour, but a duty and a debt ; that he 
ought to appoint perfons to aflifl: him in this function, 
but not to difcharge himfelf abfolutely from it - y and 
that he was no lefs obliged to be a judge than a king. 
All thefe circumftances are included in this natural, 
unaffected, and very wife expreflion ; * Be no longer 
ting ; and Philip comprehended all its force. 

(«) He underftood raillery , was very fond of 
fmart fayings, and very happy at them himfelf. Ha- 
ving received a wound near the throat, and his furgeon 
importuning him daily with fome new requeft : Take 
what thou wilt, fays he, for thou hajl me by the throat. 

(x) It isalfo related, that after hearing two villains, 
who accufed each other of various crimes, he banifhed 
the one, and fentenced the other to follow him. 

(y) Menecrates the phyfician, who was fo mad as 
to fancy himfelf Jupiter, wrote to Philip as follows : 
Menecrates Jupiter, to Philip greeting, Philip an- 

(0 Ibid. («) Ibid. (*j Ibid. {}>) iElian. 

lib. 12. cap. 51. 

fwered ; 
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fwered ; Philip to Menecrates, health and reafon*. 
But this king did not ftop here ; for he hit upon a 
pleafant remedy for his vifionary correfpondent. Phi- 
lip invited him to a grand entertainment. Menecrates 
had a feparate table at it, where nothing was ferved up 
to him but incenfe and perfume, whilft all the other 
guefts fed upon the moft exquifite dainties. The firft 
tranfports of joy witii which he was feized, when he 
found his divinity acknowledged, made him forget that 
he was a man ; but, hunger afterwards forcing him to 
reeollecl: his being fo, he was quite tired with the cha- 
racter of Jupiter, and took leave of the company 
abruptly. 

(s) Philip made an anfwer which redounded highly 
to the honour of his prime minifler. That prince be- 
ing one day reproached with devoting too many hours 
to fleep ; / indeed feep, fays he, but Anti-pater wakes, 

(a) Parmenio, hearing the ambafiadors of all Greece 
murmuring one day becaufe Philip lay too long in bed, 
and did not give them audience: Dotit wonder, fays 
he, if he Jleeps whiljiyou tvake ; for he waked zvhiljlycu 
flept. By this he wittily reproached them for their 
fupinenefs, in neglecting their interefrs, whilft Philip 
was very vigilant" in regard to his. This Demofthenes 
was perpetually obferving to them with his ufual free- 
dom. 

ib) Every one of the ten tribes of Athens ufed to 
elect a new general every year. Thefe did their duty by 
turns, and every general for the day commanded as ge- 
neraliffimo. But Philip joked upon this multiplicity 
of chiefs, and faid, my tvhole life I could never find 
hut one general, (Parmenio) tuhereas the Athenians 
can find ten every year at the very inflant they vomit 
them. 

The letter which Philip wrote to Ari/lotle on the 
birth of his fon, proves the regard that prince paid to 
learned men j and at the fame time, the taffe he him- 

(x) Piutarch. f^) Ibid. (b\ Plutarch, in Apoph. p. 177. 

* The Greek word bywvuv Jignifies both thofe things \ 
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felf had for the polite arts and fciences. The other 
letters of his, which are {till extant, do him no left 
honour. But his great talent was that of war and po- 
licy, in which he was equalled by few; and it is time 
to confider him under this double character. I beg the 
reader to remember, that Mr. de Tourreil is the au- 
thor of moft of the fubfequent particulars, and that it 
is he who is going to give them the picture of king 
Philip. 

It would be difficult to determine, whether this 
prince were more confpicuous as a warrior or a fiatcf- 
man. Surrounded from the very beginning of his 
reign, both at home and abroad, with powerful ene- 
mies ; he employed artifice and force alternately to 
defeat them. He ufes his endeavours with fuccefs to 
divide his opponents : to ftrike the furer, he eludes and 
diverts the blows which were aimed at himieif ; equally 
prudent in good and ill fortune, he docs not abufe vic- 
tory ; as ready to purfuc or wait for it, he either 
haftens his pace or flackens it, as neceffity requires ; he 
leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, but what can- 
not be directed by wifdom ; in line, he is ever im- 
moveable, ever fixed in the juft bounds which divide 
boldnefs from temerity. 

In Philip we perceive a king who commands his al- 
lies as much as his own fubjecls, and is as formidable 
in treaties as in battles ; a vigilant and active monarch, 
who is his own fuperintendant, his own prime minifrer 
and generaliiiimo. We ice him fired with an in fa Lia- 
ble thir.(t of glory, fearchin;; for it where it is fold at 
the deareft price j making fatigue and danger his duuelL- 
delights j forming incciianiiy that jufl, ih.it fpeedv 
harmony of reflexion and action which military expe- 
ditions require ; and wi;h all thefc advantages, turning 
the fury of his armsagainfl: commonwealths, e\haufleJ 
by long wars, torn by interline diviilons, fold by their 
own citizens, ferved by a body of mercenary, or un- 
difciplined troops; obuamtcly deaf to good advice, 
and feemingly determined on their ruin. 

Vol VI. F He 
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He united in himfelf two qualities which are com- 
monly found incompatible, viz. a fteadinefs and calm- 
nefs of foul, that enabled him to weigh all things, in 
order to take advantage of every juncture, and to feize 
the favourable moment without being difconcerted by 
difappointments ; this calmnefs, I fay, was united 
with a reftlcfs activity, ardor and vivacity, which were 
regardlefs of the difference of feafons, or the greater! 
of dangers. No warrior was ever bolder, or more 
intrepid in fight. Demofthenes, who cannot be fuf- 
pccfed to have flattered him, gives a glorious tellimony 
of him on this head ; for which reafon I will cite his 
own words, (e) I fazv, fays this orator, this very 
Philips vjitb whom tve difputed for f over eignty and em- 
pire ; / jaw him, though covered with wounds, his eye 
Jhuck out, his collar-bone broke, maimed both in his hands 
and feet \ fill refolutcly ruJJj into the midjl of dangers, 
and ready to deliver up to fortune, any other part of bis 
body foe might defre, provided he might live honour ally 
and gkrioujly with the rcfl of it. 

Philip was not only brave himfelf, but infpired his 
whole army with the fame valour. Inftrucred by able 
matters in the fcience of war, as the reader has feen, 
he had brought his troops to the moft exact regular dis- 
cipline ; and trained up men capable of fecondinghim 
in hi -3 great entcrprizes. He had the art, without Sof- 
tening his own authority, to familiarize himfelf with 
his fo'ldicrs ; and commanded rather as the father cf a 
family, than as the general of an army, whenever 
confident with cliflipline: and indeed, from his affa- 
bility, which merited fo much the greater fubmifiica 
and refpeer, as he required lefs, and feemcd to cliff '-r.fi: 
with it, his i(>!.!:<.-!s were always ready to follow him 
to the g-eatcll dangers, and paid him the moir implicit 
obedience. 

No general ever made a g; eater ufe of military ftra- 
tagsms than 1 hilip. The dangers to which he had 
been exp -fed in his youth, had taught him the necefit/ 

(c) Dcmoflh. pro Ctof. p. 4S3. 
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of precautions, and the art of refources. A wife diffi- 
dence, which is of fervice, as it (hews danger in its 
true light, made him not fearful and irrefolute, but 
cautious and prudent. What reafon foever he might 
have to flatter himfelf with the hope of fuccefs, he ne- 
ver depended upon it ; and thought himfelf fuperior to 
the enemy only in vigilance. Ever juit in his projects, 
and inexhaufrible in expedients ; his views were un- 
bounded ; his genius was wonderful, in fixing upon 
proper junctures for the executing of Ins defigns ; and 
Ii is dexterity in acting in an imperceptible manner no 
lefs admirable. Impenetrable as to his fecrets, even to 
his ben: friends, he was capable of attempting or con- 
cealing any thing. The reader may have obferved, 
that he ftrenuoufly endeavoured to lull the Athenians 
aileep, by a fpecious outlide of peace ; and to lay fi- 
jently the foundations of his grandeur, in their credu- 
lous fecurity and blind indolence. 

Butthefe exalted qualities were not without imper- 
fections. Not to mention his excefs in eating and ca- 
roufing, to which he abandoned himfelf with the ut- 
most intemperance he alfo has been reproached with 
the molt diflblute abandoned manners. We may form 
a judgment of this from thofe who were mod intimate 
with him, and the company which ufually frequented 
his palace. A fet of profligate debauchees, buituons, 
pantomimes, and wretches worfe than thefe, flatterer.x 
I mean, whom avarice and ambition draw in crouds 
round the great and powerful; fuch were the people 
who had thegreateifc fhare in his confidence and bounty. 
Demoxlhcnes is not the only perfon who reproaches 
Philip with thefe (Vail tics ; for this might be fufpectcd 
in an enemy ; but (d) Theopompus, a famous hiiro- 
rian, who had writ the hiftory of that prince in fifty- 
eight books, of which unhappily a lew 3 ragmen t-- om." 
are extant, gives a frill more diiadvantageous character 
of him. " Philip, fays (e) he, defpiied muJcfty and 

(d) Died. Sicul. I. 16. p. 40S. (c Thcooc.m. apud 

Atlwn. 1. 6. p. 20S. 
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t£ regularity of life. Ke lavifhed his e/ieem and Jibe- 
*' rality on men abandoned to debauch and the laft 
" exceffes of licentioufnefs. He was pleafed to fee the 
*' companions of his pleafures excel no lefs in the abo- 
<c minable arts of injufticeand malignity, than in the 
(C fcience of debauchery. Alas! what fpecies of in- 
" famy, what fort of crimes did they not com- 
" mit, &c ?" 

But a circumftance, in my opinion, which reflects 
the greateft dii'honour on Philip, is that very one for 
which he is chiefly efleemed by many perfons ; I mean 
his politics. He is confidered as a prince of the greateft 
abilities in this art that ever lived : And, indeed, the 
reader may have obferved, by the hiftory of his actions, 
that in the very beginning of his reign, he had laid 
down a plan, from which he never deviated, and this 
was to raife himfelf to the fovereignty of Greece. 
When fcarcc featcd on his throne, and furrounded on 
every fide with powerful enemies, what probability 
was there that he could form, at leait that he could 
execute, fuch a project as this ? However, he did not 
once lofe fight of it. Wars, battles, treaties of peace, 
alliances, confederacies ; in fhort, all things termina- 
ted there. He was very lavifh of his gold and filver, 
merely to engage creatures in his fervice. He carried 
on a private intelligence with all the cities of Greece ; 
and by the afliitance of pcnfioners, on whom he had 
fettled very large ftipends, he was informed very ex- 
actly of all the refolutions taken in them, and generally 
gave them the turn in his own favour. By this mean:; 
he deceived the prudence, eluded the efforts, and lul- 
led aflcep the vigilance of dates, who till then had been 
looked upon us the mod active, the v/ifeft and mofc pe- 
netrating of all Greece. In treacling in thefe ftcp., fur 
twenty years together, we fee him proceeding with 
great order, and advancing regularly towards the mark 
on which his eye was fixed ; but always by windings 
and fubterra.neous pafiages, the outlets of winch only 
difcover the defcrn. 

z " Polya-iK;, 
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(/) Polyaenus {hews us evidently the methods 
whereby he fubjected Theflaly, which was of great 
advantage to the compleatingof his other deiigns. " He 
" did not ( fays he) carry on an open war againflrthe 
" Theflalians ; but took advantage of the difcord 
ce that divided the cities and the whole country into 
" different factions. He fuccoured thofe who fued for 
" his affiflrance ; and whenever he had conquered, he 
<s did not entirely ruin the vanquished, he did not 
" difarm them, nor raze their walls ; on the con- 
" trary, he protected the weakeft, and endeavoured to 
" weaken and fubject the flrongeft ; in a word, he 
" rather fomented than appeafed their divifions, ha- 
" ving in every place orators in his pay, thofe artifi- 
" cers of difcord, thofe firebrands of commonwealths. 
" And it was by thefe ftratagems, not by his arms, 
" that Philip fubdued Theflaly." 

(g) All this is a mafter-piece, a miracle in point of 
politics. But what engines does this art play, what 
methods does it employ to compafs its designs r Deceit, 
craft, fraud, falfhood, perfidy and perjury. Arethefc 
the weapons of virtue ? We fee in this prince a bound- 
lefs ambition, conducted by an artful, infinuating, 
fubtle genius ; but we don't find him pofiefs'd of the 
qualities which form the truly great man. Philip had 
neither faith nor honour ; every thing that could con- 
tribute to the aggrandizing of his power, was in his 
fenfejuft and lawful. He gave his word with a firm 
refolution to break it j and made promifes which he 
would have been very forry to keep. He thought 
himfelf fkilful in proportion as he was perfidious, and 
made his glory coniilt in deceiving all with whom he 
treated, (b) He did not blwfh to fay, That children 
were amufcd with play-things, and men iirth oaths. 

How fhameful was it for a prince to be diftinguifhed 
by being more artful, a greater diiVembler, more pro- 
found in malice, and more a knave than any other 

(/) Polyaen. 1. 4. c. 19. (g) Demolth. Olynth. a, p. 22. 

b) iilian. 1. 7. c. 12, 
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pcrfon of his age, and to leave fo infamous an idea of 
himfdf to all noflcrity ! What idea fhould we form to 
our fclves in the commerce of the world, who mould 
value himfelf for tricking others, and rank infincerity 
and fraud among the virtues ? Such a character in pri- 
vate life, is detefled as the bane and ruin of fociety. 
How then can it become an object of efteem and ad- 
miration in princes and minifters of flate, perfons who 
are bound by Wronger ties than the reft of men ( be- 
caufe of the eminence of their ftations, and the im- 
portance of the employments they fill ) to revere fin- 
cerity, juftice, and above all, the fanctity of treaties 
and oaths ; to bind which they invoke the name and 
majefty of a God, the inexorable avenger of perfidy 
and impiety ? A bare promife among private perfons 
ought to be facred and inviolable, if they have the leaft 
fenfe of honour ; but how much more ought it to be 
fo among princes ? " We are bound (fays a celebrated 
" writer*) to fpeak truth to our neighbour ; for the 
u ufe and application of fpeech implies a tacit promife 
<{ of truth ; fpeech having been given us for no other 
*' purpofe. It is not a compact between one pri- 
" vate man with another; it is a common compact 
" of mankind in general, and a kind of right of na- 
" tions, or rather a law of nature. Now whoever 
" tells an untruth, violates this law and common 
" compact/' How greatly is the enormity of vio- 
lating the fanctity of an oath increafed, when we call 
upon the name of God to witnefs it, as is the cuftom 
always in treaties? (/) Were fmccrtiy and truth banifned 
from every other fart cf the earthy faid John I, king of 
France, upon his being follicited to violate a treaty, 
they cvght to he found in the hearts and in the mouths of 
kings. 

The circumftance which prompts politicians to act 
in this manner, is, their being pcrfuaded that it is the 
enly means to make a negotiation fucceed. But tho' 

(:') Mczcrai. 

* AI, Nialc on the cpiR. of tie ig.'i Sunday after Whitfunlide. 

this 
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this were the cafe, yet can it ever be lawful to pur- 
chafe fuch fuccefs at the expence of probity, honour 
and religion? (k) If 'your father-in-law (Ferdinand the 
catholic) faid Lewis XII to Philip archduke of Auftria, 
has aSied pcrfidioujly, I am determined not to imitate 
him ; and I am much more plea fed in having hjl a king- 
dom (Naples) which I am able to recovery than I Jhould 
have been had I UJl my honour, which can never be re- 
covered. 

But thofe politicians who have neither honour nor 
religion, deceive themfelves, even in this very particu- 
lar. I fhall not have recourfe to the Chiifiian world 
for princes and minifters, whole notions of policy were 
very different from thefe. To go no farther than our 
Greek hiftory, how many great men have we feen per- 
fectly fuccefsful in the adminiftration of public affairs, 
in treaties of peace and war ; in a word, in the moil 
important negotiations, without once making ufe of 
artifice and deceit ? An Ariftides, a Cimon, a Pho- 
cion, and fo many more ; fome of whom were fo 
very fcrupulous in matters relating to truth, as to believe 
they were not allowed to tell a falfhood, even laughing 
and in fport. Cyrus, the raoft famous conqueror of 
the cad, thought nothing was more unworthy of a 
prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him the 
contempt and hatred of his fubjecls, than lying and 
deceit. It therefore ought to be looked upon as a 
truth, that no fuccefs, "how fliining foever, can, or 
ought to cover the fhame and ignominy which arife 
from breach of faith and perjury. 

(*) Mezcrai. 
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IH A V E already obferved, that the hiftory of 
Alexander, comprifed in the following book, 
contains the fpace of twelve years and eight 
months. 

Sect. I. Alexander's birth. The temple of Ephefus is 
burnt the fame day. The happy natural inclinations 
of that prince. Ariftotle is appointed his preceptor, 
who infpires him with a fw prizing tajle for learning. 
He breaks Bucephalus. 

(a) A Lexander came into the world the firfc year of 
the CVIth Olympiad. 
The very day he came into the world the celebrated 
temple of Diana in Ephefus was burnt. The reader 
knows, without doubt, that it was one of the feven 
wonders of the world. It had been built in the name, 
and at the expsnce of all Afia minor. A great num- 

(aj A.M. 3648. Ant. J. C. 356. Plin. 1. 36. c. 14. 
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ber of * years were employed in building it. Its length 
was four hundred and twenty-five feet, and its breadth 
two hundred and twenty. It was fupported by an 
hundred and twenty-feven columns, threefcore feet 
high, which fomany f kings had caufed to be wrought 
at a great expence, and by the molt excellent artifts, 
who endeavoured to excel one another on this occafion. 
The reft of the temple was equal to the columns in 
magnificence. 

(b) Hegefias || of Magnefia, according to Plutarch, 
fays, That it was no wonder the temple was burnt, be- 
caufe Diana ivas that day employed at the delivery of 
Otympias, to facilitate the birth of Alexander. A re- 
flection, fays our author, fo very % cold, that it might 
have extinguilhed the fire. \. Cicero, who afcribes 
this faying to Timaeus, declares it a very fmart one, 
at which I am very much furprized. Poffibly the fond- 
nefs he had for jokes, made him not over delicate in 
things of this kind. 

(c) One Heroftratus had fired that temple on pur- 
pose. Being put to the torture, in order to fo.ee nim. 
to confefs his motive for committing lb infamous an 
action, he confeHed that it was the view of making 
himfclf known to pofterity, and to immortalize his 
name, by deftroying fo noble a ftructure. The ftates- 
general of Afia imagined they mould prevent the fuc- 
cefs of his view, by publifhing a decree, to prohibit 
the mention of his name. However, their prohibition 
only excited a greater curiofity ; for fcarce one of the 



(b- Pint, in Alex, p. 665. 

* Pliny fays two bun! red nrA 
twenty years, ivbich is tict pro- 
bable. 

f Antiently, moft cities tvere 
governed by their particular kin?. 

H He was an Indian , V/ 
lived in the time of Ptclomy , pn :f 

f I dtrft /■««. whether Flu- 
tardy s n Jiiclkn be not /fit/ colder. 



(c) VjL-r. Max. I. S. c. 14. 

1 Conciniv, ut multa, Ti- 
majus ; qui, cum in hi [tori a dixif- 
fer, qn;i node n.itus Alexander 
efiet, padttn D.inx Ephefias tem- 
plum deflng.v.vhib, acijunxit : mi- 
nima id e III: mirandum, quod Dia- 
na, cum in partu Olvmpiadis ad- 
aY-i voluiflct, abruiiU-'c domo. De 
Nat. De:r. 1. 2, n. oj. 
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hiftorians of that age has omitted to mention To mon- 
ftrous an extravagance, and at the fame time have told 
us the name of the criminal. 

(d) The pafllon which prevailed mod in Alexan- 
der, even from his tender years, was ambition, and an 
ardent defire of glory ; but not for every fpecies of 
glory. Philip, like a fophift, valued himfelf upon his 
eloquence and the beauty of his flile ; and had the 
vanity to have engraved on his coins the feveral victo- 
ries he had won at the Olympic games in the chariot- 
race. But it was not to this his fon afpired. His 
friends afldng him one day, whether he would not be 
prefent at the games above-mentioned, in order to 
difpute the prize bellowed on that occafion, for he was 
very fwift of foot? He anfwered, Ti)at he would cm- 
tend in them, provided kings zoere to be his antagonist. 

Every time news was brought him, that his father 
had taken feme city, or gained fome great battle, A- 
Jcxander, fo far from fnaring in the general joy, ufed 
to ray in a plaintive tone of voice, to the young per- 
fons that were brought up with him ; Friends, my fa- 
ther will poffefs himft'if of every thing, and leave miking 
for us to do. 

One day fome amba&idors from the king of PcrHa 
being arrived at court during Philip's ab fence, Alex- 
ander gave them fo kind and fo polite a reception, and 
regaled them in fo noble and generous a manner, as 
charmed them ail ; but that which mod fupiized them 
was, the good fenfe and judgment he difcovercd in 
the feveral converfations they had with him. He did 
not propofe to them anything that was trifling and 
like one of his age; fucb, for inftance, as enquiring 
about the fo much boated gardens fufpended in the 
air, the riches and magnificence of the palace, and 
court of the king of Pcrfia, which excited the admi- 
ration of the whole world ; the famous golden plan- 
tane-lree ; (e) and that golden vine, the grapes of 

(J) Plut. in vlt. A!ex. p. 66 j — 663, Id.de fcrtun. Alex. p. 3^. 
(*) Athen. ]. 12. P . 729. 

which 
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which were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all 
forts of precious ftones, under which the Perfian mo- 
narch was faid frequently to give audience : Alexander, 
I fry, afked them queftions of a quite different na- 
ture ; enquiring which was the road to Upper Afia ; 
the diftance of the feveral places ; in what the ftrength 
and power of the king of Perfia confified ; in wl a" 
part of the battle he fought ; how he behaved towards 
his enemies, and in what manner he governed his 
fubjecls. Thefe ambafladors admired him all the 
while ; and perceiving even at that time how great he 
might one day become, they obferved, in a few 
words, the difference they found between Alexander 
and (f) Artaxerxes, by faying one to another ; * This 
young prince is greats and ours is rich. That man muft 
be vaftly infignificant, who has no other merit than 
his riches ! 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing 
as much to the good education which had been given 
him, as to the happinefs of his natural parts. Seve- 
ral preceptors were appointed, to teach him all fuch 
arts and fciences as are worthy the heir to a great 
kingdom ; and the chief of thefe was Leonidas, a 
perfon of the moft fevere morals, and a relation of the 
queen. Alexander himfelf tells us afterwards, that 
this Leonidas, in their journics together, u'ed fre- 
quently to look into the trunks where his beds find 
cloaths were laid, in order to fee if Olympias his mo- 
ther had not put fomething fuperfluous into them, 
which might adminiftcr to delicacy and luxury. 

But the greatefc fervice Philip did his fon, was ap- 
pointing Ariftotle his preceptor, the moft famous and 
the moft learned philolbpher of his age, whom he en- 
truftcd with the whole care of his education, (g) One 
of the reafons which prompted Philip to chufe hi--n a 
mailer of fo confpicuous a reputation and merit was, 

(/) Artaxerxes Ochus. (g) Plut. in Apophtheg. p. 178. 
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as he himfelf tells us, that his fon might avoid com- 
mitting a great many faults, of which he himfelf had 
been guilty. 

Philip was fenfible, how great a treafure he pofleffed 
in the perfon of Ariftotle ; for which reafon he fettled 
a very confiderable flipend upon him, and afterwards 
rewarded his pains and care in an infinitely more glo- 
rious manner ; for having deftroyed and laid wafte 
the city of * Stagira, the native place of that philofo- 
pher, he rebuilt it, purely out of affection for him ; 
reinftated the inhabitants who had fled from it, or 
were made flaves ; and gave them a fine pavk in the 
neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place for their ftudies 
and aflemblies. Even in Plutarch's time, the ftone 
feats which Ariftotle had placed there were {landing; 
as alfo fpacious viflro's, under which thofe who walked 
were fliaded from the fun-beams. 

Alexander likewife difcovered no lefs efteem for his 
mailer, whom he believed himfelf bound to love as 
much as if he had been his father ; declaring, f That 
he was indebted to the one for living, and to the other for 
living well. The progiefs of the pupil was equal to 
the care and abilities of the preceptor. |] He grew 
vaftly fond of phiiofophy ; and learnt the feveral pr.its 
of it, but in a manner fuitable to his birth. Arifbtle 
endeavoured to improve his judgment, by laying down 
Aire and certain rules, by which he might diftinguifli 
juft and folid reafoning from what is but fpecioufly fo ; 
and by accuiloming him to feparate in difcourfe all 
fuch parts as only dazzle, from thofe which are truly 
folid, and mould conftitute its whole value. He alfo 
exercifed him in metaphyfics, which may be of great 
benefit to a prince, provided he applies himfelf to them 
with moderation, as they explain to him the nature of 
the human mind ; how greatly it differs from matter ; 

* A city of Maccdon, mar the Jfe T 5 70V ft xx \^ Q7 JV . 
jra-Jiy-re. ^ ^ |j Retbiuic ex lapientia modum. 

■f '£2 5 ft sKukv £<jV, Ten it, 

i.l 
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in what manner he perceives fpiritual things ; how he 
is fenfible of the impreffion of thofe that furround 
him, and many other queftions of the like import. 
The reader will naturally fuppofe, that he did not 
omit either the mathematics, which give the mind fo 
juft a turn of thinking ; or the wonders of nature, the 
itudy of which, befides a great many other advanta- 
ges, fhews how very incapable the mind of man is to 
difcover the fecret principles of the things to which he 
is daily an eye-witnefs. But Alexander applied him- 
felf chiefly to morality, which is properly the fcience 
of kings, becaufe it is the knowledge of mankind, and 
of all their duties. This he made his ferious and pro- 
found ftudy ; and confidered it, even at that time, as 
the foundation of prudence and wife policy. How 
much muft fuch an education contribute to the good 
conduct of a prince with regard to his own interefts 
and the government of his people ! 

(i) The greateft mafter of rhetoric that antiquity 
could ever boaft, and who has left fo excellent a trea- 
tife on that fubject, took care to make that fcience part 
of his pupil's education ; and we find that Alexander, 
even in the midft of his conquefb, was often very 
urgent with Ariftotle, to fend him a treatife on that 
fubjccl. To this we owe the work entitled, Alexan- 
der's rhetoric ; in the beginning of which, Ariftotle 
proves to him, the vaft advantages a prince may reap 
from eloquence, as it gives him the greateft afcendant 
over the minds of men, which he ought to acquire as 
well by his wifdom as authority. Some anfwers and 
letters of Alexander, which are ftill extant, fliew 
that he poflefled, in its greateft perfection, that ftrong, 
that manly eloquence, which abounds with fenfe and 
ideas ; and which is fo entirely free from fuperfluous 
expreflions, that every fingle word has its meaning ; 
which properly fpeaking is the eloquence of kings. 

His efteem, or rather his paffion for * Homer, 

(/) Ariftot. in Rhetor, ad Alex. p. 608, 609, 
* Imperatoria brcvitate, 1'acit, 

{hews, 
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fhews, not only with what vigour and fuccefs he ap- 
plied himfelf to polite literature, but the judicious ufe 
he made of it, and the folid advantages he propofed 
to himfelf from it. He was not prompted to perufe this 
poet merely out of curiofity, or to unbend his mind, 
or from a great fondnefs for poefy ; but his view in ftu- 
dying this admirable writer was, in order to borrow 
fuch fentiments from him, as are worthy a great king, 
and conqueror; courage, intrepidity, magnanimity, 
temperance, prudence ; the art of commanding well 
in war and peace. And indeed, the verfe which 
pleafed him moft in Homer #, was that where dga- 
memnon is reprefented as a good king, and a brave 
warrior. 

After this, it is no wonder that Alexander mould 
have fo high an efteem for this poet. Thus, when af- 
ter the battle of Arbela, the Macedonians had found 
among the fpoils of Darius a gold box ( enriched with 
precious {tones ) in which the excellent perfumes ufed 
by that prince were put ; Alexander, who was quite 
covered with duft, and regardlefs of efTences and per- 
fumes, ordered that this box mould be employed to no 
other ufe than to hold Homer's poems, which he be- 
lieved the moft perfect, the moft precious f production 
of the human mind. He admired particularly the 
Iliad, which he called, || The bejl provifon for a war- 
rior. He always had vviih him that edition of Ho- 
mer which Ariftctle had revifed and corrected, and to 
which the title of the edition of the box was given ; and 
he laid it, with his fword, every night under his 
pillow. 

{lj Fond, even to excefs, of every kind of glory, 
(/} Aul. Gcll. I. 20. c. 5. 

* 'Apfinpii, Bar-iAivs t' &ya&$, xfarffe; r* «<viMir««. 

Il'ad. 3. v. 172. 

f Pretjofiffimum hnmani ani- nifies, that we find in the Iliad 
mi opus. Pint. 1. 7. c . 29. whatever relates to the art of war, 

|| Tw; TrcXsf/jiv.viq Ufirtcq i<p'i- and the qualities of a general ; in 
&ov. This word, which I have award, all things necejj'ary to fain 
vet been able to render better , fig. a g cod commander. 
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he was difpleafed witli Ariftotle his matter for having 
publifhed, in his abfence, certain metaphyseal pieces, 
which he himfelf defired to poflefs only ; and even at 
the time when he was employed in the conqueft of 
Afia, and the purfuit of Darius, he wrote to him a 
letter, which is ftill extant, wherein he complains up- 
on that very account. Alexander fays in it, that 
c< * he had much rather furpafs the reft of men in the 
" knowledge of fublime and excellent things, than the 
<i greatnefs and extent of his power." He in like man- 
ner requefted (m) A riftotle, not to mew the treatife of 
rhetoric above-mentioned to any perfon but himfelf. I 
will confefs, that there is an excefs in this ftrong defire 
of glory, which prompts him to fupprefs the merit of 
others, in order that his only may appear ; but then 
we at leaft mull confefs, that it difcovers fuch a paffion 
for ftudy as is very laudable in a prince ; and the very 
reverfe of that indifference, not to fay contempt and 
averfion, which moft young perfons of high birth ex- 
prefs for all things that relate to learning and ftudy. 

Plutarch tells us in few words, the infinite advan- 
tage that Alexander reaped from thistafte, with which 
his mafter (than whom no man po/Tefled greater talents 
for the education of youth ) had infpired him from his 
moft tender infancy. He loved, faid that author, to 
converfc %vhh learned ?nen, to improve himfelf in know- 
ledge, and to ftudy + ; three fources of a monarch's 
happinefs, and which enable him tofecure himfelf from 
numberlefs difficulties \ three certain and infallible me- 
thods of learning to reign without the afiiftance of 
others. The converfation of perfons of fine fenfe, 
inftru&s a prince by way of amufement, and teaches 
him a thoufand curious and ufeful things without coft- 
ing him the leaft trouble. The Icllbns which able 

(;«) Arift. p. 6cg. 
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matters give him, on the moft exalted fciences, and 
particularly upon politics, improve his mind wonder- 
fully, and furnifh him with rules to govern his fub- 
jecls with wifdom. In fine, ftudy, efpecially that of 
hiftory, crowns all the reft, and is to him a preceptor 
for all feafons, and for all hours, who, without ever 
growing troublefome, acquaints him with truths which 
no one elfe would dare to tell him, and, under ficti- 
tious names, exhibits the prince to himfelf ; teaches 
him to know himfelf as well-as mankind, who are the 
fame in all ages. Alexander owed all thefe advantages 
to the excellent education Ariftotle gave him. 

(n) He had alfo a tafte for the whole circle of arts, 
but in fuch a manner as became a prince ; that is, he 
knew the value and ufefulnefs of them. Mufic, paint- 
ing, fculpture, architecture, flourifhed in his reign, 
becaufe they * found in him both a fkilful judge, and 
a generous protector, who was able to diftinguifb and 
reward merit. 

(o) But he defpifed certain trifling feats of dexterity, 
that were of no ufe. Some Macedonians admired 
very much a man, who employed himfelf very atten- 
tively in throwing fmall peafe through the eye of a 
f needle, which he would do at a confiderable diflance, 
and without once miffing. Alexander feeing him at 
this exercife, ordered him, as we are told, a prefent 
fuitable to his employment, viz. a bafket of peafe. 

Alexander was of a fprightly difpofition ; was refo- 
lute, and very tenacious of his opinion, which never 
gave way to force, but at the fame time would fubmit 
immediately to reafon and good fenfe. It is very diffi- 
cult to treat with perfons of this turn of mind. Philip 
accordingly notwithstanding his double authority of 

(n) Plut. de Fortun. Alex. Serm. z. p. 333. (a) Quintil. 

1. 2. c. 21. 

* Maprypa s^a?cv Slurry, f We may fuppofe it ivas feme 
rot aprct xptvcti ro drafts- hjlrument in tbejbafe of a nudk. 
f/jttot, pUbi^a, kplfyuSi^ 

OV'JUflUilW, 
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king and father, believed it neceflary to employ per- 
fuafion rather than force with refpecl to his fon, and 
endeavoured to make himfelf beloved rather than feared 
by him. 

An accident made him entertain a very advanta- 
geous opinion of Alexander. There had been fent 
from Theflaly to Philip a war-horfe, a noble, ftrong, 
fiery, generous beaft, called * Bucephalus. The 
owner would fell him for thirteen talents, about 1900 /. 
fterling. The king went into the plains, attended by 
his courtiers, in order to view the perfections of this 
horfe ; but upon trial he appeared fo very fierce, and 
pranced about in fo furious a manner, that no one 
dared to mount him. Philip, being angry thatfo furi- 
ous and unmanageable a creature had been fent him, 
gave orders for their carrying him back again. Alex- 
ander, who was prefent at that time, cried out, What 
a noble horfe they are going to tofe, for xvant of addrefs 
and boldnefs to back him ! Philip, at firft, confidered 
thefe words as the efFecl: of folly and rafhnefs, fo com- 
mon to young men: but as Alexander infifted ftill 
more upon what he had faid, and was very much 
vexed to fee fo noble a creature juft going to be fent home 
again, his father gave him leave to try what he could 
do. The young prince, overjoyed at this permiflion, 
goes up to Bucephalus, takes hold of the bridle, and 
turns his head to the fun - 3 having obferved, that the 
thing which frighted him was his own fhadow, he 
feeing it dance about, orfinkdown> in proportion as 
he moved. He therefore firfl ftroked him gently with 
his hand, and foothed him with his voice ; then feeing 
his metal abate, and artfully taking his opportunity, 
he let fall his cloak, and fpringing fwiftly upon his 
back, firft flackens the rein, without once ftriking or 
vexing him : and when he perceived that his fire was 
cooled, that he was no longer fo furious and violent, 
and wanted only to move forward, he gave him the 
reign, and fpurring him with great vigour, animated 
* Some think be was called fo, becaufe his head was like that of an ox, 

him 
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him with his voice to his full fpeed. While this 
was doing, Philip and his whole court trembled for 
fear, and did not once open their lips ; but when the 
prince, after having run his firft heat, returned with 
joy and pride, at his having broke a horfe which was 
judged abfolutely ungovernable, all the courtiers in ge- 
neral endeavoured to outvye one another in their ap- 
plaufes and congratulations ; and we are told, Philip 
fhed tears of joy on this occafion, and embracing A- 
lexander after he was alighted, and kiffing his head, 
he faid to him, My fon, feek a kingdom more worthy of 
thee, for Macedon is below thy merit. 

We are told a great many furprizing particulars of 
this Bucephalus ; for whatever had any relation to A- 
lexander, was to be of the marvellous kind, (p) When 
this creature was faddled and equipped for battle, he 
would fuffer no one to back him but his matter j and 
it would not have been fafe for any other perfon to go 
near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount 
him, he would kneel down upon his two fore-feet. 
According to fome hiftorians, in the battle againft Po- 
rus, where Alexander had plunged too imprudently a- 
midft a body of the enemy, his horfe, though wounded 
in every part of his body, did however exert himfelf in 
fo vigorous a manner, that he faved his matter's 
life; and notwithstanding the deep wounds he had 
received, and though almoft fpent through the great ef- 
fufion of blood, he brought off Alexander from among 
the combatants, and carried him with inexpreffiblc 
vigour to a place of fecuxity ; where perceiving * the 
king was no longer in danger, and overjoyed in fome 
meafure at the fervice he had done him, he expired. 
This indeed is a very noble end for a horfe. Others 
fay, that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty 
years of age. Alexander bewailed his death bitterly, 
believing that he had loft in him a moft faithful and af- 

(p) Aul. Gell. J. 5. c. 2. 

* Et domini jam fuperftitis fecurus, quaficum fenfus human! fohtio, 
animam expiravit. Aul, Gell. 
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fecYionate friend ; and afterwards built a city on the 
very fpot where he was buried, near the river Hydaf- 
pes, and called it Bucephalia in honour of him. 

I have related elfewhere, that Alexander, ?.t fixteen 
years of age, was appointed regent of Macedonia, and 
inverted with abfolute authority during his father's ab- 
sence ; that he behaved with great prudence and bra- 
very; and that he afterwards diftinguimed himfelf in a 
rnoft fignal manner at the battle of Choeronea. 

Sect. II. Alexander, after the death of Philip, afcends 
the throne at twenty years of age. He fubjecls and 
reduces the nations contiguous to Macedon who, had re- 
volted. He goes into Greece to dijfolve the alliance 
formed againfl him. Hepoffeffes himfelf of and de~ 
flroys, Thebes, and pardons the Athenians. He gets 
himfelf nominated in the diet or ajfembly at Corinthy 
generalijftmo of the Greeks againfl Perfia. He returns 
to Macedon, and makes preparations for carrying 
his arms into Afia. 
(?) T\ A R I U S and Alexander began to reign the 
fame year : the latter was but twenty when he 
fucceeded to the crown. His firft care was to folem- 
nize the funeral obfequies of his father with the utmoft 
pomp, and to revenge his death. 

Upon his acceffion to the throne, he faw himfelf 
furrounded with extreme dangers. The barbarous 
nations, againfl: whom Philip had fought during his 
whole reign, and from whom he had made feveral 
conquefts, which he had united to his crown, after 
haying dethroned their natural kings, thought proper 
to take the advantage of this juncture, in which a 
new prince, who was but young, had afcended the 
throne, for recovering their liberty, and uniting againfl 
the common ufurper. Nor was he under lefs appre- 
henfionsfrom Greece. Philip, though he had permit- 
ted the feveral cities and commonwealths to continue 

(?) A. M. 3668. Ant. J. C. 386. Plut. in Alex. p. 670, 672. 
Dud. 1. 17. p. 486—489. Arrian. I. 1. de expedit. Alex. p. 2—23. 
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their antient form of government, had however en- 
tirely changed it in reality, and made himfelf abfo- 
lute mafter of it. Though he were abfent, he never- 
thelefs ruled in all aflemblies ; and not a fingle refolu- 
tion was taken, but in fubordination to his will. 
Though he had fubdued all Greece, either by the ter- 
ror of his arms, or the fecret machinations of policy, 
he had not had time fufficient to fubjed and accuftom 
it to his power, but had left all things in it in great 
ferment and diforder, the minds of the vanquifhed not 
being yet calmed nor moulded to fubjection. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious fi- 
liation of things, advifed Alexander to relinquifli 
Greece, and not perfift in his refolution of fubduing it 
by force ; * to recover by gentle methods the Barba- 
rians who had taken arms, and to footh, as it were, 
thofe glimmerings of revolt and innovation by prudent 
referve, complacency and infinuations, in order to 
conciliate affection. However, Alexander would not 
liften to thefe timorous counfels, but refolved to fccuie 
and fupport his affairs by boldnefs and magnanimity; 
firmly perfuaded, that mould he relax in any point at 
firft, all his neighbours would fall upon him j and 
that were he to endeavour to compromife matters, he 
ihould be obliged to give up all Philip's conquefts, and 
by that means confine his dominions to the narrow 
limits of Macedon. He therefore made all poflible 
hafte to check the arms of the Barbarians, by march- 
ing his troops to the banks of the Danube, which he 
croffed in one night. He defeated the king of the 
Triballi in a great battle ; made the Getae fly at his 
approach ; fubdued feveral barbarous nations, fome by 
the terror of his name, and others by force, of arms ; 
and notwithstanding the arrogant f anfwer of their 

* OcostTfivStv Tet$ UQftoCS TUV dors what things they dreaded 
~cji f They replied -with a haughty 
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ambafTadors, he taught them to dread a danger ftill 
more near them than the falling of the fky and 
planets. 

Whilft Alexander was thus employed at a diftance 
againft the Barbarians, all the cities of Greece, who 
were animated more particularly by Demofthenes, 
formed a powerful alliance againft that prince. A 
falfe report, which prevailed of his death, infpired the 
Thebans with a boldnefs that proved their ruin. They 
cut to pieces part of the Macedonian garrifon in their 
citadel, (r) Demofthenes, on the other fide, was 
every day haranguing the people ; and fired with con- 
tempt for Alexander, whom he called a child> and a 
* hairbrained boy, he allured the Athenians, with a 
decifive tone of voice, that they had nothing to fear 
from the new king of Macedon, who did not dare to 
ftir out of his kingdom ; but would think himfelf 
vaftly happy, could he fit peaceably on his throne. 
At the fame time he writ letters upon letters to Atta- 
lus, one of Philip's lieutenants in Afia minor, to ex- 
cite him to rebel. This Attalus was uncle to Cleopa- 
tra, Philip's fecond wife, and was very much difpofed 
to liften to Dcmofthenes's propofals. Neverthelefs, as 
Alexander was grown very diffident of him, for which 
he knew there was but too much reafon, he therefore, 
to eradicate from his mind all the fufpicions he might 
entertain, and the better to fcreen his defigns, fent all 
Demofthencs's letters to that prince. But Alexander 
faw through all his artifices, and thereupon ordered 
Hecataeus, one of his commanders, whom he had fent 
into Afia for that purpofe, to have him aflaffinated, 
which was executed accordingly. Attalus's death re- 
•ftored tranquillity to the army, and entirely deilroyed 
the feeds of difcord and rebellion. 

(j) When Alexander had fecured his kingdom from 

(r) ^Efchin. contra CtcHph. p. 453. (s) A. M. 367c. 

Ant. J. C. 334. 

*'ft is fAstpylrw in Greek, a ivord nvbich figr.ijies many things in 
that language, 
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the Barbarians, he marched with the utmoft expedition 
towards Greece, and patted the Thermopylae. He 
then fpoke as follows to thofe who accompanied him : 
Demojlhenes called me, in bis orations, a child, when 1 
was in lllyria, and among \the Triballi ; he called ?ne a 
young man when I was in Thejfaly ; and I mujl nowjhew 
him, before the walls of Athens, that I am a man 
grown. He appeared fo fuddenly in Bceotia, that the 
Thebans could fcarce believe their eyes ; and being 
come before their walls, was willing to give them 
time to repent, and only demanded to have Phoenix 
and Prothutes, the two chief ringleaders of the revolt, 
delivered up to him ; and publifhed, by found of 
trumpet, a general pardon, to all who mould come 
-over to him. But the Thebans, by way of infult, 
demanded to have Philotas and Anti pater delivered to 
them ; and invited, by a declaration, all who were 
follicitous for the liberty of Greece, to join with him 
in its defence. 

Alexander, finding it impoflible for him to get the 
better of their obftinacy by offers of peace, faw with 
grief that he mould be forced to employ his power, 
and decide the affair by force of arms. A great battle 
was thereupon fought, in which the Thebans exerted 
themfelves with a bravery and ardour much beyond 
their ftrength ; for the enemy exceeded them vaftly in 
numbers : but after a long and vigorous refinance, 
fitch as furvived of the Macedonian garrifon in the ci- 
tadel, coming down from it, and charging the The- 
bans in the rear, fu rrounded on all fides, the greateft 
part of them were cut to pieces, and the city was taken 
and plundered. 

It would be impoflible for words to exprefs the 
dreadful calamities which the Thebans fuffered on this 
occafion. 4 Some Thracians having pulled down the 
houfe of a virtuous lady of quality, Timoclea by name, 
carried off all her goods and treafures ; and their cap- 
tain having feized the lady, and fatiated his brutal !u ft 
with her, afterwards enquired whether ftie had not 

concealed 
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concealed gold and filver. Timoclea, animated by an 
ardent defire of revenge, replying that me had hid 
fome, took him with herfelf only into her garden, 
and (hewing him a well, told him, that the inftant 
{he faw the enemy enter the city, me herfelf had 
thrown into it the moft valuable things in her poflef- 
fion. The officer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew 
near the well, and (looping down to fee its depth, 
Timoclea, who was behind, pufhing him with all her 
ftrength, threw him into the well, and afterwards 
Jcilled him with great (tones which (he threw upon him. 
She was inftantly feized by the Thracians, and being 
bound in chains, was carried before Alexander. The 
prince perceived immediately by her mein that /he was 
a woman of quality and great fpirit, for fhe followed 
thofe brutal wretches with a very haughty air, and 
without difcovering the leaft fear. Alexander afk- 
ing her who me was, Timoclea replied, I am fifter 
to Theagenes, who fought againft Philip for the li- 
berty of Greece, and was killed in the battle of Chae- 
ronea, where he commanded. The" prince admiring 
the generous anfwer of that lady, and ft ill more the 
action that me had done, gave orders that fhe (hould 
have leave to retire wherever me pleafed with her 
children. 

Alexander then debated in council, how to acl: 
with regard to Thebes. The Phocaeans and the peo- 
ple of Plataens, Thefpiae, and Orchomenus, who 
were all in alliance with Alexander, and had (bared 
in his victory, reprcfented to him the cruel treatment 
they had met with from the Thebans, who alfo had 
deftroyed their feveral cities ; and reproached them 
with the zeal which they had always difcovered, in fa- 
vour of the Perfians againft the Greeks, who held 
them in the utmoft dcteftation ; the proof of which 
was, the oath they all had taken to deftroy Thebes, 
after they (hould have vanquifhed the Perfians. 

Cleades, one of the prifoners, being permitted to 
fpeak, endeavoured to excufc, in fome meafure, the 
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revolt of the Thebans ; a fault which, in his opinion, 
fhould be imputed to a ram and credulous imprudence, 
rather than to depravity of will and declared perfidy. 
He remonftrated, that his countrymen, upon a falfe re- 
port of Alexander's death, had indeed too ramly broke 
into rebellion, not againft the king, but againft his 
fucceflbrs. That what crimes foever they might have 
committed, they had been punifhed for them with the 
utmoft feverity, by the dreadful calamity which had 
befallen their city. That there now remained in it 
none but women, children and old men, from whom 
they had nothing to fear ; and who were fo much the 
greater objects of companion, as they had been no 
ways concerned in the revolt. Me concluded with 
reminding Alexander, that Thebes, which had given 
birth to fo many gods and heroes, feveral of whom 
were that king's anceftors, had alfo been the feat of his 
father Philip's rifing glory, and like a fecond native 
country to him. 

Thefe motives which Cleades urged, were very 
llrong and powerful j neverthelefs, the anger of the 
conqueror prevailed, and the city was deftroyed. How- 
ever, he fet at liberty the priefts ; all fuch as had right 
of hofpitality with the Macedonians j the defcendants 
of Pindar, the famous poet, who had done fo much 
honour to Greece ; and fuch as had oppofed the re- 
volt : but all the reft, in number about thirty thou- 
fand, he fold, and upward of fix thoufand had been 
killed in battle. The Athenians were fo fenfibly af- 
flicted at the fad difafter which had befallen Thebes, 
that being about to folemnize the feftival of the great 
myfteries, they fufpended them upon account of their 
xtreme grief, and received- with the greateft huma- 
nity all thofe who had fled from the battle and the 
plunder of Thebes, and made Athens their afylum. 

Alexander's fo fudden arrival in Greece, had very 
much abated the haughtinefs of the Athenians, and ex- 
tinguiflied Demofthenes's vehemence and fire ; but the 
ruin of Thebes, which was ftill more fudden, threw 

them 
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them Into the utmoft confternation. They therefore 
had recouffe to entreaties, and fent a deputation to 
Alexander, to implore his clemency. Demofthenes 
was among them 5 but he was no fooner arrived at 
mount Cytheron, than, dreading the anger of that 
prince, he quitted the embafly and returned home. 

Immediately Alexander fent to Athens, requiring 
the citizens to deliver up to him ten orators, whom he 
fuppofed to have been the chief inftruments in forming 
the league which Philip his father had defeated at Chae- 
ronea. It was on this occaflon Demofthenes related 
to the people the fable of the wolves and dogs, in 
which it is fuppofed, That the wolves one day told the 
Jheep, that in cafe they defired to be at peace with them % 
they muji deliver up to them the dogs who were their 
guard. The application was eafy and natural, efpe- 
cially with refpedt to the orators, who were juftly 
compared to dogs, whofe duty is to watch, to bark, 
and to fight, in order to fave the lives of the flock. 

In this prodigious dilemma the Athenians, who 
could not prevail with themfelves to deliver up their 
orators to certain death, tho"* they had no other way to 
fave their city } Demades, whom Alexander had ho- 
noured with his friendfhip, offered to undertake the 
embafly alone, and interceded for them. The king, 
whether he had fatiated his revenge, or endeavoured 
to blot out, if poflible, by fome acl: of clemency, the 
barbarous action he had juft before committed ; or ra- 
ther, to remove the feveral oblracles which might re- 
tard the execution of his grand defign, and by that 
means not leave, during his abfence, the leaft pie- 
tence for murmurs, -waved his demand with regard to 
the delivery of the orators ; and was pacified by their 
fending Caridemus into banimment, who being a na- 
tive of * Oraea, had been prefented by the Atheni- 
ans with his freedom, for the fervices he had done the 
republic. He was fon-in-law to Cherfoblepjus, king 
of Thrace ; had learnt the art of war under Iphicra- 

* A city -of Etiboea. 
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tes, and had himfelf frequently commanded the A- 
thenian armies. To avoid the purfuit of Alexander, 
he took refuge with the king of Perfia. 

As for the Athenians, he not only forgave them 
the leveral injuries he pretended to have received, but 
expiefled a particular regard for them, exhorting them 
to apply themfelves vigoroufly to public affairs, and to 
keep a watchful eye over the feveral tranfactions which 
might happen ; becaufe, in cafe of his death, their 
city was to give laws to the reft of Greece. Hiftori- 
ans relate, that many years after tins expedition, he 
was feizcd with deep remorfe for the calamity he had 
brought upon the Thebans, and that this made him 
behave with much greater humanity towards many 
other nations. 

So dreadful an example of feverity towards fo pow- 
erful a city as Thebes, fpiead the terror of his arms 
through all Greece, and made all things give way be- 
fore him. He fummoned, at Corinth, the * aflem- 
bly of the feveral ftates and free cities of Greece, to 
obtain from them the fame fupreme tpommand againft 
the Perfians, as had been granted his father a little be- 
fore his death. No diet ever debated on a more im- 
portant fubjecl:. It was the weftern world deliberating 
upon the ruin of the eaft, and the methods for exe- 
cuting a revenge fufpended more than an age. The 
aftembly held at this time will give rife to events, the 
relation of which will appear aitonifhing and almoft 
incredible ; and to revolutions, which will change the 
difpofition of mod things in the world. 

To form fuch a defign, required a prince bold, en- 
terprising, and experienced in war j one of great 
views, who having acquired a mighty name by his ex- 
ploits, was not to be intimidated by dangers, nor 
checked by obftacles ; but above all, a monarch, who 
Jiad a fupreme authority over all the Hates of Greece, 
none of which fingly was powerful enough to make 

* Plutarch flaen th.it diet or ajj'cmbly here, but ethers fix it earlier 5 
dbtticc Dr. tridcaux Jujtfojed that it ivas fummoned twice. 
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fo arduous an attempt ; and which required, in order 
for their acting in concert, to be fubje£t to one chief, 
who might give motion to the feveral parts of that 
great body, by making them all concur to the fame 
end. Such a prince was Alexander. It was not diffi- 
cult for him to rekindle in the minds of the people 
their antient hatred of the Perfians, their perpetual 
and irreconcilable enemies ; whofe deftru&ion they 
had more than once fwore, and whom they had de- 
termined to extirpate, in cafe an opportunity fhould 
prefent itfelf for that purpofe ; a hatred, which the 
inteftine feuds of the Greeks might indeed have fuf- 
pended, but could never extinguifh. . The immortal 
retreat of the ten thoufand Greeks, notwithstanding 
the vigorous oppofition of the prodigious army of the 
Perfians ; the terror, which Agclihus, with a handful 
of men, had ftruck even as far as Sufa ; mewed plainly 
what might be expected from an army, compofed of 
the flower of the forces of all the cities of Greece, 
and thofe of Macedon, commanded by generals and 
officers formed under Philip ; and, to fay all in a 
word, led by Alexander. The deliberations of the 
aflcmbly were therefore very fhort, and that prince 
was unanimoufly appointed generaliffimo againft the 
Perfians. 

Immediately a great number of officers and go- 
vernors of cities, with manv philofophers, waited up- 
on Alexander, to congratulate him upon his election. 
He flattered himfelf, that Diogenes of Sinope, who 
was then at Corinth, would alio come like the reft, 
and pay his compliments. This philofopher, who en- 
tertained a very mean idea of grandeur, thought it im- 
proper to congratulate men juft upon their exaltation ; 
but that mankind ought to wait till thole perfons have 
performed actions worthy of their high flations. Dio- 
genes therefore did not ftir out of his houfc ; upon 
which Alexander, attended by all his courtiers, made 
him a vifit. The philofopher was at that time lying 
down in the fun j but feeing fo great a crowd of peo- 
G 2 pie 
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p!e advancing towards him, he fat up, and fixed his 
eyes on Alexander. This prince, furprized to fee fo 
famous a philofopher reduced to fuch extreme po- 
verty, after faluting him in the kindeft manner, afked 
whether he wanted zny thing ? Diogenes replied, Yes, 
that you would Jlcnd a little out of my fun-Jhine. This 
anfwer raifed the contempt and indignation of all the 
courtiers ; but the monarch, ftruck with the philofo- 
pher's greatnefs cf foul, Were I not Alexander, fays 
lie, 1 would be Diogenes. A very profound fenfe lies 
hid in this ex predion, that mews perfectly the bent and 
difpofition of the heart of man. Alexander is fenfible 
that he is formed to pofTefs all things; fuch is his 
1'eftiny, in which he makes his happinefs confift : but 
then in cafe he fhould net be able to compafs his ends, 
he alio is fenfible, that to be happy, he muft endea- 
vour to bring his mind to fuch a frame, as to want 
nothing. In a word, all or nothing prefents us with 
the true image of Alexander and Diogenes. * How 
great and powerful foever that prince might think him- 
felf, he could not deny himfelf on this occafion infe- 
rior to a man, to whom he could give, and from 
whom he could take, nothing. 

Alexander, before he fet out for Afia, was deter- 
mined to.confult the oracle of Apollo. He therefore 
went to Bdphes; he happened to arrive at it on thofe 
days which are called unlucky, a feafon in which people 
were for bid confulting the oracle ; and accordingly the 
prieftefs refufed to go to the temple. But Alexander, 
who could not bear any .contradict ion to his will, took 
her forcibly by the arm ; and, as he was leading her 
to the temple, {he cried out; -\ My Jon, thou art irre- 
fiftible. This was all he defired ; and catching hold 
of thefe words, which he confidered as fpoke by the 
oracle, he fet out for Macedonia, in order to make 
preparations for his great expedition. 

* Homo fupra menfuram hu- nec eripere. Sencoa de Bene/, 

m:\nx fiiperbiie tumens, vidit ali- !• 5* c - „ „ 

quern, cui ncc dare quidejuam pof- -j* ' Av ti u fr«7. 
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Note tv'ith regard to the fequel of this hijiory, 

I could have wifhed, and it was even my defign, to 
prefix to the exploits of Alexander, a geographical 
map, as I did for thofe of Cyrus the younger; tin's 
being of great a ffi fiance to the reader, and enables hirn 
to follow the hero in all his conquefts. But it was not 
in my power to do this here, the map of Alexander's 
conquefts being too large to be conveniently inferted in 
a Duodecimo. But to fupply, in fome meafure, this 
defect", I fhall here give, in one view, a fhort account 
of thofe countries through which Alexander paflcd, 
till his return from India. 

Alexander fetsout from Macedonia, which is part of 
Turkey in Europe, and crofTes the Hellespont, or tl c 
/freights of the Dardanelles. 

He crofTes Afia minor ( Natolia ) where he fights 
two battles j the firft at the pals of the river Granicus, 
and the fecond near the city of IiTus. 

After this fecond battle, he enters Syria and Pa- 
Jeftine ; goes into Egypt, where he builds Alexandria, 
on one of the arms of the Nile ; advances as far as 
Libya to the temple of Jupiter Ammon ; whence he 
returns back, arrives at Tyre, and from thence march.es 
towards the Euphrates. 

He crofi'es that river, then the Tigris, and gains the 
celebrated victory of Arbela ; poflefles himfelf of* Ba- 
bylon, and Ecbatana, the chief city of Media. 

From thence he pafTes into Hyrcania, to the fca 
which goes by that name, otherwife called the Cafpi- 
an fea ; and enters Parthia, Drangiana, and the coun- 
try of Paropamifus. 

He afterwards goes into Ba&riana and Sogdiana ; 
advances as far as the river Iaxarthes, called by Quintus 
Curtius the Tanais, the farther fide of which is inha- 
bited by the Scythians, whofe country forms part of 
Great Tartary. 

* Tbt capital of Babylonia. 
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Alexander, after having gone through various coun- 
tries, crofles the river Indus ; enters India, which lies 
on this fide the Ganges, and forms part of the Grand 
Mogul's empire, and advances very near the river 
Ganges, which he alfo intended to pafs, had not his 
army refufed to follow him. He therefore contents 
himfelf with marching to view the ocean, and goes 
down the river Indus to its mouth. 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, almoft to which 
river Alexander marched, is computed at leaft eleven 
hundred leagues. 

Add to this the various turnings in Alexander's 
marches ; firft, from the extremity of Cilicia, where 
the battle of Ifius was fought, to the temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon in Lybia ; and his returning from thence 
to Tyre, a journey of three hundred leagues at leaft, 
and as much fpace at lead: for the windings of his route 
in different places ; we fliall find that Alexander, in 
lefs than eight years, marched his army upwards of 
feventeen hundred leagues without including his return 
to Babylon. 

Sect. III. Alexander fets out from Macedon upon his 
expedition againjl the Perfians. He arrives at llion^ 
and pays great honour to the tomb of Achilles. Me 
fghts the firjl battle againjl the Perfians at the river 
Granicns, and obtains a famous vi Story, 
[t) X Lexander being arrived in his kingdom, held a 



council with the chief officers of his army, 
and the grandees of his court, on the expedition he 
meditated againft Perfia, and the meafures he mould 
take in order to fucceed in it. The whole aflembly 
was unanimous, except on one article. Antipater and 
Parmenio were of opinion, that the king, before he 
engaged in an enterprize which would necefiarily be a 
long one, ought to make choice of a confort, in order 

(0 A. M. 3670. Ant. J. C. 334. Diod. 1. 17. p. 499 — 503. 
Airi.m. 1. 1, p. 23 — 36. I'iut. in Alex. p. 672, 673. Jultin. 1. 11. 
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to fecure himfelf a fucceiTor to his throne. But Alexan- 
der, who was of a violent, fiery temper, did not ap- 
prove of this advice ; and believed, that after he had 
been nominated generalifTimo of the Greeks, and that 
his father had left him an invincible army, it would 
be a fhame for him to lofe his time in folemnizing 
his nuptials, and waiting for the fruits of it ; for 
which reafon he determined to fet out immediately. 

Accordingly he offered up very fplendid facrifices to 
the gods, and caufed to be celebrated at Dia, a city 
of Macedon, * Scenical games, that lud been inili- 
tuted by one of Ins anceltors in honour of Jupiter and 
the Mufes. This feftival continued nine days, agreea- 
ble to the number of thofe goddelTes. He had a tent 
raifed large enough to hold an hundred tables, on 
which confequently nine hundred covers might be laid. 
To this feaft, the feveral princes of his family, all the 
ambaiTadors, generals and officers, were invited. (;/) lie 
alfo treated his whole army. It was- then he had the 
famous vifion, in which he was exhorted to march 
fpeedily into Afia, of which mention will be made in 
the fequel. 

Before he fet out upon this expedition, he fettled 
the affairs of Macedon, over which he appointed An- 
tipater as viceroy, with twelve thoufand foot, and near 
the fame number of horfe. 

He alfo enquired into the domeffic affairs of his 
friends, giving to one an eftate in land, to another a 
village, to a third the revenues of a town, to a fourth 
the toll of an harbour. And as all the revenues of his 
demefns were already employed and exhaufted by his 
donations, Perdiccas faid to him, My lord, xvhat is it 
you referue for your fclf? Alexander replying, hope : 
fays Perdiccas, The fame hope ought therefore to fatisfy 
us ; and fo refufed very generoufly to accept of what 
the king had appointed him. 

(«) Jofcph. Antiquit. lib. II. 

* Theatrical rcj>rcfcr.t a tions were fo called, 
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The knowledge of the human heart, and the art of 
governing it, is of great importance to a prince. Now 
Alexander was fenfible, that this fecret confifts in 
making it the intereft of every individual to promote 
his grandeur ; and to govern his fubje&s in fuch a 
manner, that they may feel his power by no other 
marks than his bounty. It is then the intereft of every 
perfon unites with that of the prince. They are one's 
own pofieifions, one's own happinefs which we love 
in his perfon; and we are fo many times attached to 
him ( and by as clofe ties ) as there are things we 
We, and receive from him. All the fequel of this 
hiftory will Ihew, that no perfon ever made a more 
happy ufe of this maxim than Alexander, who 
thought himfelf raifed to .the throne merely that he 
might do good ; and indeed his liberality, which was 
truly royal, was neither fatisfied nor exhaufled by the 
nobleft acls of beneficence. 

Alexander, after having compleatly fettled affairs in 
Macedonia, and ufed all the precautions imaginable, to 
prevent any troubles from arifing in it during his ab- 
sence, fet out for Afia in the beginning of the fpring. 
His army confifted of little more than thirty thoufand 
foot, and four or five thoufand horfe ; but then they 
were all brave men ; were w r ell difciplined, and inured 
to fatigues ; had made feveral campaigns under Philip ; 
and were each of them *, in cafe of neceility, capa- 
ble of commanding. Moft of the officers were near 
threefcore years of age ; and when they were either 
adembled f , or drawn up at the head of a camp, they 
had the air of a venerable fenate. Parmenio com- 
manded the infantry. Philotas his fon had eighteen 
hundred horfe || under him j and Callas, the fon of 
H; : rpalus, the fame number of Theflalian cavalry. 
The reft of the horfe, who were compofed of natives 

* Ut non tarn milites, qui:m cernerc, ienatum tc alicujus prifce 
mngiftros militiae eledtos putares. re'p. vidcre diccrcs. Id. 
Jufiin. J. 1 1. c. 6. H Theft wen all Macedonians. 

f Ut, fi principia caihoruna 

of 
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of the feveral ftates of Greece, and amounted to fix 
hundred, had their particular commander. The Thra- 
cians and Paeonians, who were always in front, were 
headed by Caflander, Alexander began his route along 
the lake Cercinum towards Amphipolis ; crofted the 
river Strymon, near its mouth ; afterwards the He- 
brus, and arrived at Seflos after twenty days march. 
He then commanded Parmenio to crofs over from Seftos 
to Abydos, with all the horfe and part of the foot, 
which he accordingly did by the affiftance of an hun- 
dred and threefcore gallies and feveral flat-bottomed 
vefTels. As for Alexander, he went from Eleontum 
to the port of the Achaians, himfelf fleering his own 
galley ; and being got to the middle of the Hellefpont, 
he facrificed a bull to Neptune and the Nereids ; and 
made effufions in the fea from a golden cup. It is alfo 
related, that after having thrown a javelin at the land, 
as thereby to take pofleflion of it, he landed the firir in 
Afia ; and leaping from the fhip, completely armed, 
and in the higheft transports of joy, he erected altars 
on the more to Jupiter,, to Minerva, and to Hercu- 
les, for having favoure ' Yini with fo propitious a de- 
cent. He had done th. linear his leaving Europe. 

He depended fo entire.; on the happy fuccefs of his 
arms, and the rich fpoils he mould find in Afia, that 
he had made very little provifion for fo great an expe- 
dition 'j perfuaded that war, when carried on Jucceil- 
fully, would fupply all things necefiary for war. 
He had but feventy * talents in money to pay his armv, 
and only a month's provifton. I before obferved, that 
he had divided his patrimony among his generals and 
officers ; and a circumftance of great importance u> 
that he had infpired his foldiers with fo much courage 
and fecurity, that they fancied they marched, not to 
precarious war, but certain victory. 

(.v) Being arrived at the city of Lampfacus, which 
he was determined to deftroy, in order to puivMi the 

(x) V.*K Max. 1, 7 . c. 3. 

* S'ifKtj tl:ufand cnivns, 

o ; i^-iin* 
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rebellion of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native of 
that place, came to him. This man, who was a fa- 
mous hifiorian, had been very intimate with Philip 
his father ; and Alexander himfelf had a great efteem 
for him, having been his pupil. The king fufpecting 
the bufinefs he was come upon, to be beforehand with 
him fwore in exprefs terms, that he would never grant 
his reejueft. The favour I have to defire of you, fays 
Anaximenes, is, that you would dejiroy Lampfacus. By 
this witty evafion the hiftorian faved his country. 

From thence Alexander arrived at Ilion, where he 
paid great honours to the manes of Achilles, and caufed 
games to be celebrated round his tomb. He admired 
and envied the double felicity of that renowned Gre- 
cian, in having found, during his life-time, a faithful 
friend in Patroclus ; and after his death, a herald in 
Homer, worthy the greatnefs of his exploits. And 
indeed *, had it not been for the Iliad, the name of 
Achilles would have perifhed in the fame grave with 
his body. 

At laft Alexander arrived on the banks of the Gra- 
nicus, a river of Phrygia. The Satrapce or deputy- 
lieutenants waited his coming on the other fide of it, 
firmly refolved to difputethe pafTage with him. Their 
army confifted of f one hundred thoufand foot, and 
upwards of ten thoufand horfe. Memnon, who was a 
Rhodian, and commanded under Darius all the coaft 
of Afia, had advifed the generals not to venture a bat- 
tle ; but to lay wafte the plains, and even the cities, 
thereby to ftarve Alexander's army,, and oblige him 
to return back into Europe. Memnon was the beft 
of all Darius's generals, and had been the principal 



* Cum in Sigaso ad Achillis tu- 
mulum conftitiftet : O fortunate, 
inquit, adolefcens, qui tux virtu- 
es Homerum prsscontm inveneris! 
1-t verc. Nam, niii llias ilia cx- 
titHret, ickrn tumulus, qui corpus 
riu<- cor.tcxer.it, ctiain nomen ob- 
ruiilct. Cic. J'-'o sink. n. 24. 



f According to Jtijlin, their ar- 
my confif.ed of fix hundred thoufand 
foct, ivhercas Anian declares there 
iverc no mere than twenty thoufand. 
Beth thef; accounts are improbable, 
and there is dcuhtlefs fome fault in 
the text, and therefore I folhio 
JJi.dorus Sicuhts, 

agent 
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agent in his victories. It is not eafy to determine, 
what we ought to admire moft in him ; whether his 
great wifdom in council, his courage and capacity in 
the field, or his zeal and attachment to his fovereign.. 
The counfel he gave on this occafion was excellent, 
when we confider that his enemy was fiery and impe- 
tuous ; had neither town, magazine, or place of re- 
treat ; that he was entering a country to which he was 
abfolutely a ftranger, inhabited by enemies ; that de- 
lays alone would weaken and ruin him ; and that his 
only hopes lay in giving battle immediately. But Ar- 
fites, a Phrygian fatrapa, oppofed the opinion of Mem- 
non, and protefted he would never fuffer the Grecians 
to make fuch havock in the territories he governed. 
This ill counfel prevailed over that of the foreigner 
( Memnon ) whom the Perfians, to their great pre- 
judice, fufpe&ed of a defign to protract the war, and 
by that means make himfelf neceffary to Darius. 

Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the 
head of his heavy-armed infantry drawn up in two 
lines, with the cavalry in the wings: The baggage 
followed in the rear. Being arrived upon the banks 
of the Granicus, Parmenio advifed him to encamp 
there in battle-array, in order that his forces might 
have time to reft themfelves ; and not to pafs the river 
till very early next morning, becaufe the enemy would 
then be left able to prevent him. He added/ that it 
would be too dangerous to attempt crofling a river in 
fight of an enemy, efpecially as that before them was 
deep, and its* banks very craggy • fo that the Perfian 
cavalry, who waited their coming in battle-array, on 
the other fide, might eafily defeat them before they 
were drawn up. That, befides the lofs which would 
befuftained on this occafion, this cnterprize, in cafe it 
mould prove unfuccefbful, would be of dangerous con- 
sequence to their future affairs ; the fame and glory of. 
arms depending on the firft actions. 

However, thefe reafons were not able to ma 1 :e the 
lead imprcflion on Alexander^ who declared, t. : a: it- 
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would be a fhame, fhould. he, after crofling the Hel- 
Jefpont, fufFer his progrefs to be retarded by a rivulet, 
for fo he called the Granicusout of contempt: That 
they ought to take advantage of the terror, which the 
fuddennefs of his arrival, and the boldnefs of his at- 
tempt, had fpread amongft the Perfians ; and anfwer 
the high opinion the world conceived of his courage, 
and the valour df the Macedonians. The enemy^s 
horfe, which was very numerous, lined the whole 
fhore, and formed a large front, in order to oppofe 
Alexander, wherever he mould endeavour to pafs : and 
the foot, which conlifted chiefly of Greeks, in Da- 
rius's fervice, was pofted behind, upon an eafy afcent. 

The two armies continued a longtime in fight of each 
other, on the banks of the river, as if dreading the 
event. The Perfians waited till the Macedonians 
fhould enter the river, in order to charge them to ad- 
vantage upon their landing ; and the latter feemed to 
be making choice of a place proper for croffing, and' 
to furvey the countenance of their enemies. Upon this,, 
Alexander having ordered his horfe to be brought,, 
commanded the noblemen of the court to follow him,, 
and behave gallantly. He himfelf commanded the 
right wing, and Parmenio the left. The king firit 
caufed a ftrong detachment to march into the river, 
himfelf following it with the reft of the forces. He 
made Parmenio advance afterwards with the left wing. 
He himfelf led on the right wing into the river, fol- 
lowed by the reft of the troops ; the trumpets found- 
ing, and the whole army raifing cries of joy. 

The Perfians, feeing this detachment advance for- 
ward, began to let fly their arrows, and march to a 
place where the declivity was not fo great, in order to 
keep the Macedonians from landing. But now the 
horfe engaged with great fury; one part endea- 
vouring to land, and the other ftriving to prevent 
them. The Macedonians, whofe cavalry was vaftly 
inferior in number, befides the advantage of the ground, 
■were wounded with the darts tiiat were fhot from the 

eminence : 
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eminence : not to mention that the flower of the Per- 
fian horfe were drawn together in this place ; and that 
Memnon, in concert with his fons, commanded 
there. The Macedonians therefore at firft gave 
ground, after having loft the firft ranks which made 
a vigorous defence. Alexander, who had followed 
them clofe, and reinforced them with his beff troops, 
heads them himfelf, animates them by his prefence, 
puflies the Perfians, and routs them : upon which the 
whole army follow after, crofs the river, and attack 
the enemy on all fides. 

Alexander firft charged the thickeft part of the ene- 
my's horfe, in which the generals fought. He himfelf 
was particularly confpicuous by his fhield, and the 
plume of feathers that overshadowed his helmet, on 
the two fides of which there rofe two wings, as it 
were, of a great length ; and fo vaftly white, that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholder. The charge 
was very furious about his perfon ; and though only 
horfe engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, 
without giving way on either fide ; every one driving 
to.repulfe his adverfary, and gain ground of him. 
Spithrobates, lieutenant-governor of Ionia, and fon-in- 
law to Darius, diftinguifhed himfelf above the reft of 
the generals by his fuperior bravery. Bcii.ig furround- 
ed by forty Perfian lords, all of them his relations, 
of experienced valour, and who never moved from 
his fide, he carried terror wherever he moved. Alex- 
ander obferving in how gallant a manner he fignalized 
himfelf, clapt fpurs to his horfe, and advanced towards 
him. Immediately they engage, and each having 
thrown a javelin, wounded the other flightly. Spi- 
throbates falls furioufly, fword in hand, upon Alex- 
ander ' r who being prepared for him, thruft his pike 
into his face, and laid him dead at his feet. At that 
very moment Rofaces, brother to that nobleman, 
charging him on the fide, gives him fo furious a blow 
on the head with his battle-ax, that he beat off his 
plume, but went no deeper than the hair. As he was 
1 going 
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going to repeat his blow on the head, which now 
appeared through his fractured helmet, Clitus cuts off 
Rofaces's hand with one ftroke of his fcimitar, and 
by that means faved his fovereign's life. ' The danger 
to which Alexander had been expofed, greatly anima- 
ted the courage of his foldiers, who now perform won- 
ders. The Perfians in the center of the horfe, upon 
whom the light-armed troops, who had been ported 
in the intervals of the horfe, poured a perpetual <lif- 
charge of darts, being unable to fuftain any longer the 
attack of the Macedonians, who ftruck them all in 
the face, the two wings were immediately broke and 
put to flight. Alexander did not purfue them long, 
but turned about immediately to charge the foot. 

Thefe, fays the hiftorian, at firft flood their ground, 
which was owing to the furprize they were feized with, 
rather than bravery. But when they faw themfelvei; 
attacked at the fame time by the cavalry, and the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, which had crofled the river, and 
that the battalions were now engaged; thofe of the 
Perfians did not make either a long or a vigorous re- 
fiftahce, and were foon put to flight, the Grecian in- 
fantry in Darius's fervice excepted. This body of 
foot retiring to a hill, demanded a promife from Alex- 
ander to let them march away unmolefted ; but follow- 
ing the dictates of his wrath, rather than thofe of rea- 
fon, he rufhed into the midft of this body of foot, and 
presently loft his horfe, ( not Bucephalus ) who was 
killed with the thruft of a fword. The battle was f.o 
hot round him, that moll of the Macedonians, who 
loft their lives on this occafion, fell here j for they 
fought againft a body of men who were well difci- 
plineH, had been inured to war, and fought in de- 
fpair. They were all cut to pieces, two thoufand ex- 
cepted, who were taken prifoners. 

A great number of the chief Perfian commanders 
lay dead oh the fpot. Ariites fled into Phrygia, 
where : f . is laid he laid violent hands upon himfelf, for 
having been the caufe that the battle was fought. It 

would 
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would have been more glorious for him, had he died 
in the field. Twenty thoufand foot, and two thou- 
fand five hundred horfe were killed in this engage- 
ment, on the fide of the Barbarians ; and of the Ma- 1 - 
cedonians, twenty-five of the royal horfe were killed . 
at the firft attack. Alexander ordered Lyfippus to 
make their ftatues in brafs, all which was fet up in a 
city of Macedon called Dia, in honour of them, 
from whence they were many years after carried to 
Rome by Metellus. About threefcore of the other 
horfe were killed ; and near thirty foot, who, the 
next day, were all laid, with their arms and equipage, 
in one grave \ and the king granted an exemption to 
their fathers and children from every kind of tribute 
and fervice. 

He alfo took the utmoft care of the wounded, vifi- 
ted them, and faw their wounds dreffed. He enqui- 
red very particularly into their adventures, and permits 
ted every one of them to relate his anions in the bat- 
tle, and boaft his bravery.. A prince gains many ad- 
vantages by fuch a familiarity and condefcenfion. He 
alfo granted the rites of fepulture to the grandees of 
Perfia, and did not even refufe it to fuch Greeks as 
died in the Perfian fervice ; but all thofe whom he 
took prifoners he laid in chains, and fent them to 
work as (laves in Macedonia, for having fought under 
the Barbarian frandards againft their country, contrary 
to the exprefs prohibition made by Greece upon that 
head. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleafure to fhare 
the honour of his viclory with the Greeks ; and fent 
particularly to the Athenians three hundred fhields, 
being part of the plunder taken from the enemy ; and 
caufed the glorious infeription following to be inferibed 
On the reft of the fpoils : Alexander, fon of Philip, 
zv'ttb the Greeks, ( the Laccdamonians excepted ) gained 
thefe fpoils from the Barbarians, who inhabit Aft a. A 
conduct of this kind argues a very uncommon and 
amiable greatnefs of foul in a conqueror,, -who gene- 
rally 
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rally cannot, without great reluctance, admit others to 
fhare in his glory. Thegreateft part of the gold and 
filver plate, the purple carpets, and other furniture of 
the Ferfian luxury, he fent to his mother. 

Sect. IV. Alexander conquers the great eji part of Afia 
?ninor. He falls fick of a mortal di /temper, occafimed 
by bathing in the river Cydnus. Philip the phyfician 
cures him in a few days. Alexander paffes the fir aits 
of Cilicia. Darius advances at the fame time. 
The bold and free anfwer of Caridemus to that prince, 
zvhuh cojls him his life.. Defer iption of Darius 1 s 
march. 

(y) 'T n H E fuccefs of the battle of the Granicus had 
* all the happy confluences that could natu- 
rally be expecled from it. Sardis, which was in a man- 
ner the bulwark of the Barbarian empire on the fide 
next the fea, furrendered to Alexander, who thereup- 
on gave the citizens their liberty, and permitted them 
to live after their own laws. Four days after he ar- 
rived at Ephefus, carrying with him thefe who had. 
been banimed from thence for being his adherents, 
and.reftored its popular form of government. He af- 
figned to the temple of Diana, the tributes which 
were paid to the kings of Perfia. He offered a great 
number of facrifices to that goddefs j folemnized her 
myfteries with the utmoft pomp, and conducted the 
ceremony with his whole army drawn up in battle ar- 
ray. The Ephefians had begun to rebuild the temple 
of Diana, which had been burnt the night of Alexan- 
der's birth, as was before obfei ved, and the work was 
now very forward. Dinocraics a famous architect, 
who fuperintended this edifice, was employed by this 
king to build Alexandria in Egypt. Alexander ofFe- 
red to pay the Ephefians all the expences they had al^ 

(y) A. M. 367 J. Ant. J. C. 333.. Died. 1. 17. ft. ^03 — 511. 
Arrian. 1. 1. p. 36- — ^9. & 1. 2. j». bo — 66. Pint, in Alex. 673, 
674. Q. Curt. 1. 3. c. 1—3. JnUui, 1, 11, c. 7, 8. Strab. 1. 14, 
p. 640. Solin. c. 40. 

ready 
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ready been at ; and to furnifh the remainder, proviJed 
they would infcribe the temple only with his name ; 
for he was fond, or rather infatiable of every kind of 
glory. The inhabitants of Ephefus not being willing 
to confent to it, and however afraid to refufe him that 
honour openly, had recourfe to an artful flattery for an 
evafion. They told him, that it was inconfiftent for 
one god to erect monuments to another. Before he 
left Ephefus, the deputies of the cities of Trallis and 
Magnefia waited upon him with the keys of thofe 
places. 

He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, 
flattered with the hopes of a fudden and powerful fup- 
port, fhut their gates againft him : and indeed the Per- 
fian fleet, which was very confiderable, made a mew 
as if it would fuccour that city ; but after having made 
feveral fruitlefs attempts to engage that of the enemy, 
it was forced to fail away. Memnon had fhut.him- 
felf up in this fortrefs, with a great number of his fol- 
diers, who had efcaped from the battle, and was de-. 
termined to make a good defence. Alexander, who 
would not lofe a moment's time, attacked it, and 
planted fcaling- ladders on all fides. The fcalado was. 
carried on with great vigour, and oppofed with no lefs. 
intrepidity, though Alexander fent frefh troops to re- 
lieve one another without the leaft intermiflion : and 
this lafted feveral days. At laft, finding his foldiers 
were every where repulfed, and that the city was pro- 
vided with every thing for a long fiege, he planted all 
his machines againft it, made a great number of 
breaches, and whenever thefe were attacked, a new 
fcalado was attempted. The befieged, after fuftaining 
all thefe efforts with prodigious bravery, capitulated, 
for fear of being taken by ftorm. Alexander treated 
all the Milefians with the utmoft humanity, and fold 
all the foreigners who were found in it.. The hiftorians 
do not make any mention of Memnon, but we may 
reafonably fuppofe that he marched out with the gar.- 
rifon. 

Alexander 
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(z) Alexander feeing that the enemy's fleet was failed 
away, refoJved to lay up his own, the expence of it 
being too great, not to mention that he wanted money 
for things of greater importance. Some hiftorians are 
even of opinion, that as he was upon the point of 
coming to a battle with Darius, which was to deter- 
mine the fate of the two empires ; he was refolved to 
deprive his foldiers of all hopes of retreat, and to leave 
them no other refource than that of victory. He 
therefore retained fuch veflels only of his fleet, as were 
abfolutely neceflary for tranfporting the military en- 
gines, arid a fmall number of other gallies. 

After pofleffing himfelf of Miletus, he marched in- 
to Caria, in order to lay fiege to Halicarnaflus. This 
city was of prodigious difficult accefs from its happy 
fituation, and had been ftrongly fortified. Befides, 
Memnon, the ableft, as well as the moft valiant of all 
Darius's commanders, had got into it with a body of 
choice foldiers, with defign to fignalize his courage 
and fidelity for his fovereign. He accordingly made 
a very - noble defence, in which he was feconded by 
Ephialtes, another general of great merit. Whate- 
ver could be expected from the moft intrepid bravery, 
and the moft confummate knowledge in the fcience of 
war, was confpicuous on both fides on this occafion. 
After the befiegers had, with incredible labour, filled 
up part of the ditches, and brought their engines near 
the walls they had the grief to fee their works de- 
molifhed in an inftant, and their engines fet on fire, 
by the frequent, vigorous fallies of the befieged. After 
beating down part of a wall with their battering-rams,, 
they were aftonifhed to fee a new one behind it ; which 
was fo fudden, that it feemed to rife out of the 
ground. The attack of thefe walls, which were 
built in a femicircular form, deftroyed a prodigious 
number of men ; becaufe the befieged, from the top 
of the towers that were raifed on the feveral fides, 
took the enemy in flank. It was evidently feen at this 
A, M. 3671. Ant. J.C. 333. 

fiege, 
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fiege, that the ftrongeft fortifications of a city, are the 
valour and courage of its defenders. The fiege was 
held out fo long, and attended with fuch furprizing 
difficulties, as would have difcouraged any warrior but 
an Alexander ; yet his troops were animated by the 
view of dangers, and their patience was at laft foccefs- 
ful. Memnon, finding it impoffible for him to hold 
out any longer, was forced to abandon the city. As 
the fea was open to him, after having put a ftrong gar- 
rifon into the citadel, which was well ftored with, 
provifions ; he took with him the furviving inhabi- 
tants with all their riches, and conveyed them into the 
ifland of Cos, which was not far from Halicarnaflus. 
Alexander did not think proper to befiege the citadel, 
it being of little importance after the city was deftroyed, 
which he demolifhed to the very foundations. He left 
it, after having incompafled it with ftrong walls, and 
left fome good troops in the country. 

After the death of Artemifia, . queen of Caria,. 
Idrieus her brother reigned in her ftead. The fcepter 
devolved upon Ada fifter and wife of Idrieus, accord- 
ing to the cuftoni of the country ; but (he was de- 
throned by Pexodorus, to whom fucceeded, by Da- 
rius's command, Orontabates his fon-in-law. Ada, 
however was ftill poflefled of a fortrefs called Alinda, 
the keys of which flie had carried to Alexander, the 
inftant me heard of his arrival in Caria, and had adop- 
ted him for her fon. The king was fo far from con- 
temning this honour, that he left her the quiet pofTef- 
fion of her own city ; and , after having taken. 
Halicarnaflus, as he by that means was mafter of the 
whole country, he reftored the government of it to 
Ada. 

(a) This lady, as a teftimony of the deep fenfe me 
had of the favours received from Alexander, fent him 
every day meats drefted in the moft exquifite manner ; 
delicious pies of all forts, and the moft excellent cooks 
of every kind. Alexander anfwered the queen on this 

(a) Plut. in Alex. p. 677. 

occafion > . 
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occafion, {t That all this train was of no fervlce to 
ct him, for that he was poffefled of much better 
*' cooks whom * Leonidas his governor had given 
" him, one of whom prepared him a good dinner, 
" and that was by walking a great deal in the morn- 
" ing very early ; and the other prepared him an ex- 
" cellent fupper, and that was dining very mode- 
" rately." 

Several kings of Afia minor fubmitted voluntarily to 
Alexander. Mithridates king of Pontus was one of 
thefe, who afterwards adhered to this prince, and fol- 
lowed him in his expeditions. He was fon to Ario- 
barzanes governor of Phrygia, and king of Pontus, 
of whom mention has been made elfewhere. (b) He 
is computed to be the fixteenth king from Artabazus, 
who is confidered as the founder of that kingdom, of 
which he was put in po/Te/Tion by Darius, fon of 
Hyftafpes his father. The famous Mithridates, who 
fo long employed the Roman armies, was one of his 
fucceflors. 

Alexander, before he went into winter-quarters, 
permitted all fuch of his foldiers as had married that 
year, to return into Macedonia, there to fpend the 
winter with their wives, upon condition that they 
would return in the fpring. He appointed three offi- 
cers to march them thither and back again. This 
agrees exactly with the law of (c) Mofes j and, as we 
do not find that this law or cuftom was ufed by any 
other nation, it is very probable that Ariftotle had 
learnt it from fome Jew with whom he became ac- 
quainted in Afia ; and that approving it as a very wife 
and juft cuftom, he therefore had recommended it to 
his pupil, who remembered it on this occafion. 

The next year Alexander began the campaign very 

(b) Florus, 1. 3. c. 5. (c) Deut. xxiv. 5. 

* BtXrlovxs <y§ h-tyoitoivs s%tiv vvKTpxoftsty, 7rfoq Pi to foimov 
bird t5 Kcu^ccs/ayS Atmio^ eA»y<tpf/«f» 
<fy/v«if$ iiVTM' jrpo? yjty to kftfov 
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early. He had debated, whether it would be proper 
for him to march dire&iy againft Darius, or mould 
firft fubdue the reft of the maritime provinces. The 
latter opinion appeared the fafeft, fmce he thereby 
would not be molefted by fuch nations as he mould 
leave behind him. (d) This progrefs was a little in- 
terrupted at firft. Near Phafelis, a city fituated be- 
tween Lycia and Pamphylia, is a defile along the fea 
more, which is always dry at low water, fo that tra- 
vellers may pafs it at that time j but when the fea- 
rifes, .it is all under water. As it was now winter, 
Alexander, whom nothing could daunt, was defirous 
of pafiing it before the waters fell. His forces were 
therefore obliged to march a whole day in the water, 
which came up to their waift. Some hiftorians, 
purely to embellifti this incident, relate that the fea, by 
the Divine command, had fubmitted fpontaneoufly to 
Alexander, and had opened a way to him, contrary 
to the ufual courfe of nature ; among thefe writers is 
Quintius Curtius. It is furprifing that Jofephus the 
hiftorian, to weaken the authority of the miracle of 
the Jews pafling through the Red-fea as on dry land, 
fhould have cited this circumftance by way of exam- 
ple, the falfity of which Alexander himfelf had re- 
futed. For Plutarch relates, that he had wrote only 
as follows in one of his letters, That when he left the 
city of Phafelis, he marched on foot through the pafs of 
the mountain called Climax: and it is very well known 
that this prince, who was vaftly fond of the marvel- 
lous, never let flip any opportunity of perfuading the 
people, that the gods protected him in a very fingular 
manner. 

During his being in the neighbourhood of Phafelis, 
he difcovered a confpiracy which was carrying on by 
Alexander fon of Eropus, whom he had a little before 
appointed general of the Theflalian cavalry, in the 
room of Calas, whom he had made governor of a pro- 
vince. Darius, upon the receipt of a letter which this 

{d) Strab. J. 14. p. 666. 
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traitor had fent him, promifed him a reward of a 
thoufand * talents of gold, with the kingdom of Ma- 
cedonia, in cafe he could murder Alexander ; believing 
this was not paying too dear for a crime, which would 
rid him of fo formidable an enemy. The meflenger 
who carried the king's anfwer being feized, made a 
full confeflion, by which means the traitor was brought 
to condign punifhment. 

Alexander, after having fettled affairs in Cilicia and 
Pamphylia, marched his army to Celaense, a city of 
Phrygia, watered by the river Marfyas, which the 
fictions of poets have made fo famous. He fummoned 
the garrifon of the citadel, whither the inhabitants 
were retired, to furrender ; but thefe believing it im- 
pregnable, anfwered haughtily, that they would firft 
die. However, finding the attack carried on with 
great vigour, they deiired a truce of fixty days, at the 
expiration of which they promifed to open their gates, 
in cafe they were not fuccoured : And accordingly no 
aid arriving, they iurrendered them felves upon the day 
fixed. 

From thence the king marched into Phrygia, the 
capital of which . was called Gordion, the antient and 
famous refidence of king Midas, fituated on the river 
Sangarius. Having taken the city, he was defirous of 
feeing the famous chariot to which the Gordian knot 
was tied. This knot which fattened the yoke to the 
beam, was tied with fo much art, and the firings were 
twifted in fo wonderful a manner, that it was impoi- 
fible to difcover where it began or ended. According 
to an antient tradition of the country, an oracle had 
foretold, that the man who could untie it, mould pof- 
fefs the empire of Afia. -Now Alexander was firmly 
perfuaded that this promife related to himfelf ; after 
many fruitlefs trials, he cried, (e) It is no matter 
which way it be untied^ and thereupon cut it with his 

(f) Sortem oraculi vel elufit, vel implavit. Squint. Curt. 
* About one million Jive hundred tlcujand poundsjlerliag. 
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fword, and by that means, fays the hiftorian, either 
eluded or fulfilled the oracle. 

In the mean time Darius was fetting every engine at 
work, in order to make a vigorous defence. Memnon 
the Rhodian advifed him to carry the war into Mace- 
donia, which counfel feemed the moft proper, to extri- 
cate him from prefent danger; for the Lacedaemonians, 
and feveral other Greek nations who had no affection 
for the Macedonians, would have been ready to join 
him ; by which means Alexander muft have been 
forced to leave Afia, and return fuddenly over-fea, to 
defend his own country. Darius approved this counfel, 
and, having determined to follow it, charged Memnon 
to put it in execution. Accordingly, he was declared 
admiral of the fleet, and cap tain -general of all the 
forces defigned for that expedition. 

That prince could not poffibly have made a better 
choice. Memnon was the ableft general in his fei vice, 
had ifought a great many years under the Perfian 
ftandards with the utmoft fidelity. Had his advice 
been taken, the battle of the Granicus had not been 
fought. He did not abandon his mailer's interefts after 
that misfortune, but had aflembled the fcattered re- 
mains of the army, and immediately went firft to Mi- 
letus, from thence to Halicarnaflus, and laftly into the 
ifland of Cos, where he was when he received his 
new commillion. This place was the rendezvous for 
the fleet ; and Memnon was now meditating wholly 
upon the manner how to put his defign in execution. 
He made himfelf mailer of the ifland of Chios, and 
. all Leflbos, the city of Mitylene excepted. From 
thence he was preparing to pafs over into Eubcea, and 
to make Greece and Macedonia the feat of the war, but 
died before Mitylene, which city he had been forced 
to befiege. His death was the greateft misfortune that 
could poflibly have happened to Perfia. We fee on 
this occafion the ineftimable worth of a man of merit, 
whofe death is fometimes the ruin of a ftate. The 
lofs of Memnon fruftrated the execution of the plan 

he 
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he had formed ; for Darius, not having one general 
in his army who was able to fuppJy Memnon's place, 
abandoned entirely the only enterprize which could have 
faved his empire. His whole refuge therefore now lay 
in the armies of the Eaft. Darius, diflatisfied with 
all his generals, refolved to command in perfon, and 
appointed Babylon for the rendezvous of his army, 
whereupon being muftered they were found to amount 
to four, five, or fix hundred thoufand men j for hifto- 
rians differ very much on this head. 

Alexander having left Gordion, marched into Paph- 
lagonia and Cappadocia, which he fubdued. It was 
there he heard of Memnon's death, the news whereof 
confirmed him in the refolution he had taken of 
marching immediately into the provinces of upper Afia. 
Accordingly he advanced by hafty marches into Ci- 
licia, and arrived in the country called * Cyrus's 
camp. From thence there is no more than fifty ftadia 
( two leagues and a half each ) to the pafs of Cilicia, 
which is a very narrow ftreight, through which tra- 
vellers are obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarfus. 
The officer, who guarded it in Darius's name, had left 
but few foldiers in it, and thofe fled the inftant they 
heard of the enemy's arrival. Upon this, Alexander 
entered the pafs, and, after viewing very attentively 
the fituation of the place, he admired his own good 
fortune ; and confefled, that he might have been very 
eafily flopped and defeated there , merely by the 
throwing of ftones : for, not to mention that this 
pafs was fo narrow, that four men compleatly armed 
could fcarcely walk a-breaft in it ; the top of the moun- 
tain hung over the road, which was not only ftrait, 
but broke in feveral places, by the fall of torrents from 
the mountains. 

Alexander marched his whole army to the city of 
Tarfus, where it arrived the inftant the Perfians were 

* S^uintus Curtius fuffiofes it to rus, which opinkn apt can the moji 
be fo called from Cyrus the Great, probable, 
and Arrian from the younger Cy- ■ 
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fetting fire to that place, to prevent his plundering the 
great riches of fo flourifhing a city. But Parmenio, 
whom the king had fent thither with a detachment of 
horfe, arrived very feafonably to Hop the progrefs of 
the fire, and marched into the city, which he faved ; 
the Barbarians having fled the moment they heard 
of his arrival. 

Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not fo 
remarkable for the breadth of its channel, as for the 
beauty of its waters, which are vaftly limpid ; but at 
the fame time exceffively cold, becaufe of the tufted 
trees with which its banks are over-fhadowed. It was 
now about the end of Cummer, which is exceffively 
hot in Cilicia, and in the hotteft part of the day, when 
the king, who was quite covered with Cweat and dirt, 
arriving on its banks, had a mind to bathe in that ri- 
ver ; invited by the beauty and clearnefs of the ftream. 
However, the inftant he plunged into it, he was. fetzed 
with fo violent a Ihivering, that all the ftanders-by 
fancied he was dying. Upon this, he was carried to 
his tent, after fainting away. The news of this fad 
difafter threw the whole army into the utmoft con Her- 
nation. They all burft into tears, and breathed their 
plaints in the following words : " The grcarefl: print c 
c< that ever lived is torn from us in the niidft of his 
" profperities and conquefls ; not in a battle, or at the 
" forming of a city; but dies by his bathing in a 
" river. Darius, who is corning up with us, will 
" conquer before he has feen hi.s enemy. Wc fn,iU 
" be forced to retire, like fo many fugitives, through 
" thofe very countries which Ave entered with tri- 
" umph ; and as the places through which we rnuft 
" pafs are either defart or depopulated, hunger only, 
" mould we meet no other enemy, will itfeli* deftrcy 
" us. But who mall guide us in our flight, or dare to 
" fet himfelf up in Alexander's fread r And mould we 
" be fo happy as to arrive at the Hcllefpont, how (hall 
" we furnifh our /elves with veffels to crofs it r" After 
this, directing their whole thoughts to the prince, ail 
Vol. VI. H forg.-t- 
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forgetting themfelves, they cried aloud : " Alas ! how 
*' fad is it that he, who was our king, and the com- 
" panion of our toils ; a king in the flower of his 
" youth, and in the courfe of his greateft profperi- 
* c ties, mould be taken off, and in manner torn out 
of their arms ! " 

At laft the king recovered his fenfes by degrees, and 
began to know the perfons who flood round him ; 
though the only fymptoms he gave of his recovery 
was, his being fenfible of his illnefs. But he was 
more indifpofed in mind than in body, for news was 
brought that Darius might foon arrive. Alexander be- 
wailed perpetually his hard fate, in being thus expofed 
naked and defencelefs to his enemy, and robbed of fo 
noble a victory, fince he was now reduced to the me- 
lancholy condition of dying obfcurely in his tent, and 
far from having attained the glory he had promifed 
himfelf. Having ordered his confidents and phyficians 
to come into his tent, <f You fee (faid he) my friends, 
*' the fad extremity to which fortune reduces me. 
*' Methinks I already hear the found of the enemy's 
<c arms, and fee Darius advancing. He undoubtedly 
44 held intelligence with my evil * genius, when he 
*' wrote letters to his lieutenants in fo lofty and con- 
*' temptuous a {train : however, he fhall not obtain 
* s his defire, provided fuch a cure as I want is at- 
*' tempted. The prefent condition of my affairs will 
*' not admit either of flow remedies or fearful phyii- 
" cians. A fpeedy death is more eligible to me than 
ct a flow cure. In cafe the phyficians think it is in 
* c their power to do me any good, they are to know, 
'* that I do not fo much wifh to live as to fight." 

This fudden impatience of the king fpread an uni- 
verfal alarm. The phyficians, who were fenfible they 
ihould be anfwerable for the event, did not dare to 

* Darius, who imagined himfelf after cloathitig him in purple out of 
fure of overcoming Alexander, had derifton, Jhoitld fend him bound 
ivrit to his lieutenants, that they hand and foot to the court. Frein- 
f.'ould chafife this young fool ; and rtiem. in Qyint. Curr. 
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hazard violent and extraordinary remedies ; efpecially 
as Darius had publifhed, that he would reward with a 
thoufand * talents the man who mould kill Alexander. 
However Philip, an Acarnanian, one of his pbyfici- 
ans, who had always attended upon him from his 
youth, loved him with the utmoft tendernefs, not only 
as his fovereign, but his child ; raifing himfelf (merely 
out of affeclion to Alexander ) above all prudential 
confiderations, offered to give him a dofe ; which, 
though not very violent, would neverthelefs be fpeedy 
in its effects ; and defired three days to prepare it. At 
thispropofal every one trembled, but him only whom 
it moft concerned ; Alexander being afflicted upon 
no other account, than becaufe it would keep him 
three days from appearing at the head of his army. 

Whilft thefe things were doing, Alexander received 
a letter from Parmenio, who was left behind in Cap- 
padocia, in whom Alexander put greater confidence 
than in any other of his courtiers; the purport of 
which was, to bid him beware of Philip, for that Da- 
rius had bribed him, by the p.romife of a thoufand ta- 
lents, and his lifter in marriage. This f letter gave 
him great uneaftnefs, for he was now at full Ieifure to 
weigh all the reafons he might have to hope or to fear. 
But the confidence in a phyfician, v/hofe fincere at- 
tachment and fidelity he had proved from his infancy, 
foon prevailed, and removed all his doubts. Upon 
this, he folded up the letter, and put it under hia 
bolfter, without acquainting any one with the contents 
of it. 

The day being come, Philip enters the tent with 
his medicine, when Alexander taking the letter from 
under the bolfter, gives it Philip to read. At the fame 
time he takes the cup, and fixing his eyes on the phy- 
fician, fwallows the draught without the leaft hefita- 
tion, or without difcovering the leaft fufpicion or un- 

* About 145000I. Jlerlingr. utramquc partem aut metus aut 

\ Ingentem animo folicitudinem fpes fubjecerat, fecreta aeftimati- 
literas incuflerant j & quicquid In u one penfabat, ^ Curt. 
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fjafmefs. Philip, as he perufed the letter, had /hewed 
greater figns of indignation than of fear or furprize ; 
and throwing himfelf upon the king's bed : Royal Sir, 
fays lie, with a refolute tone of voice, your recovery 
zuill foon clear me of ihc guilt of parricide with which I 
r,?n charged. The only favour I leg is, that you would 
he eajy in your own mind ; and fuffer the draught to ope- 
rate, and not regard the intelligence you have received 
from fervants, tvho indeed have jhewn their zeal for your 
welfare ; which zeal, however, is very indifcreet andun- 
feajbnable. Thefe words did not only revive the king, 
but filled him with hope and joy ; fo taking Philip by 
the hand, Be you y our f elf eafy, fays he to him, for I 
believe you are di [quieted upon a double account ; firfl for 
?ny recovery, and fecondly for your own juflifi cation. 

In the mean time, the phyfic worked fo violently, 
that the accidents which attended it, ftrengthened Par- 
menio's accufation; for the king loft his fpeech, and 
was feized with fuch ftrong fainting fits, that he had 
hardly any pulfe left, or the leaft fymptoms of life. 
Philip employed ail the powers of phyfic to recover 
him, and in every lucid interval, diverted him with 
agreeable fubjefls ; difcourfing one moment about his 
mother and his fitters, and another, about the mighty 
victory which was advancing, with hafty fteps, to 
crown his paft triumphs. At laft the phyncian's art 
having gained the afcendant, and diffufed through 
every vein a falutary and vivific virtue ; his mind firlt 
began to refume its former vigor, and afterwards his 
body much fooner than had been expected. Three 
days after he {hewed himfelf to the army, who were 
never fatisfied with gazing upon him, and could fcarce 
believe their eyes ; fo much the greatrefs of the dan- 
ger had furprizedand dejected them. No carefTes were 
enough for the phyfician ; every one embracing him 
with the utmoft tenderness, and returning him thanks 
as to a god who had {lived the life of their fovereign. 

Ikfides the refpe£t which thefe people had naturally 
for their kings, worJs can never exprefs how greatly 
2 the/ 
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they admired this monarch more than any other, and 
the'ftrong affection they bore him. They were per- 
fuaded, that he did not undertake any thing but bv 
the immediate arfiftance of the gods ; and as fuccefs 
always attended his defigns, his rafhnefs became glo- 
rious in him, and feemed to have fomething inexpref- 
fibly divine in it. His youth, which one would have 
concluded incapable of fuch mighty enterprizes, and 
which however overcame all difficulties, gave a frefli 
merit and a brighter luflre to his actions. * Befides, 
certain advantages that generally are little regarded, and 
which yet engage in a wonderful manner the hearts of 
the foldiery, greatly augmented the merit of Alexan- 
der ; fuch as his taking delight in bodily exercifes ; 
his difcovering a fkill and excellency in them ; his go- 
ing cloathed like the common foldiers, and knowing 
how to familiarize himfelf with inferiors without lei- 
fen in g his dignity ; his fharing in toils and dangers 
with the moft laborious and intrepid ; qualities, which 
whether Alexander owed them to nature, or had ac- 
quired them by reflexion, made him equally beloved 
and refpe&ed by his foldiers. 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, full 
of a vain fecurity in the infinite number of his troops ; 
and forming a judgment of the two armies merely from 
their difparity in that point. The plains of AlTyria, 
in which he was encamped, gave him an opportunity 
of extending his horfe as he pleafed, and of taking the 
advantage which the great difference between the num- 
ber of foldiers in each army gave him ; but inftead of 
this, he refolves to march to narrow pafles, where his 
cavalry and the multitude of his troops, fo far from 
doing him any fervice, would only incumber one ano- 
ther: and accordingly he advances towards the enemy, 
for whom he fhould have waited, and runs vifibly to 
his own deitruclion. Nevertheless, the grandees of his 
court, whofe cuftom it was to flatter and applaud his 

* Qua? leviora haberi folent, plerumque in re militari gratiora vulg® 
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e\ery action, congratulated him beforehand on the 
victory he would foon obtain, as if it had been certain 
and inevitable. There was at that time in the army 
of Darius, one Caridemus, an Athenian, a man of 
great experience in war, who perfonally hated Alex- 
ander, for having caufed him to be baniftied from A- 
thens. Darius, turning to this Athenian, afked, whe- 
ther he believed him powerful enough to defeat his ene- 
my. Caridemus, who had been brought up in the bo- 
fom of liberty, and forgetting that he was in a coun- 
try of flavery, where to oppofe the inclination of a 
prince is of the moft dangerous confequence, replied as 
follows: " Poflibly, Sir, you may not be pleafed 
'* with my telling you the truth ; but in cafe I do not 
" do it now, it will be too late hereafter. This 
45 mighty parade of war, this prodigious number of 
" men which has drained all the eaft, might indeed 

44 be formidable to your neighbours. Gold and pur- 

45 pie mine in every part of your army, which is fo 
" prodigioufly fplendid, that thofe who have not feen 
*' it, could never form an idea of its magnificence. 
44 But the foldiers who compofe the Macedonian ar- 
44 my, terrible to behold, and briftling in every part 
44 with arms, do not amufe themfelves with fuch idle 
44 mew. Their only care is to difcipline, in a regular 
44 manner, their battalions, and to cover themfelves 
44 clofe with their bucklers and pikes. Their pha- 
44 lanx is a body of infantry, which engages without 
44 fiinching ; and keeps fo cloje in their ranks, that the 
41 foldiers and their arms form a kind of impenetrable 
44 work. In a word, every fingle man among them, 
4t the officers as well as foldiers, are fo well trained up, 
4i fo attentive to the command of their leaders, that, 
iC whether they are to aflemble under their ftandards, 
44 to turn to the right or left, to double their ranks, 
44 and iace about to the enemy on all fides, at the leaft 
4t fignal they make every motion and evolution of the 
'- 4 art of war. But that you may be perfuaded, thefe 

44 Macedonians 
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44 Macedonians are not invited hither *, from the 
44 hopes of gaining gold and filver j know, that this 
44 excellent difcipline has fubfifted hitherto by the fole 
44 aid and precepts of poverty. Are they hungry? 
44 they fatisfy their appetite with any kind of food. 
44 Are they weary ? they repofe themfelves on the bare 
44 ground, and in the day-time are always upon their 
44 feet. Do you fancy that the Theflalian cavalry, 
44 and that of Acarnaniaand /Etolia, who all are armed 
44 cap-a-pee, are to be repulfed by ftones hurled from 
" flings, and with flicks burnt at the end ? Such 
44 troops as are like themfelves , will be able to 
44 check their career ; and fuccours muft be procured 
44 from their country, to oppofe their bravery and ex- 
" perience. Send therefore thither all the ufelefs gold 
44 and filver which I fee here, and purchafe formida- 
44 ble foldiers."f Darius was naturally of a mild, 
tradable difpofition j but good fortune will corrupt the 
moft liappy difpofition. Few monarchs are refolute 
and couragious enough to withftand their own power, 
to repulfe the flattery of the many people who are 
perpetually fomenting their pafiions, and to e/teem a 
man who loves them fo well, to contradict and dif- 
pleafe them, in telling them the genuine truth. But 
Darius, not having ftrength of mind fufficient for 
this, gives orders for dragging to execution a man who 
had fled to him for protection j was at that time his 
gueft, and gave him at that time the beft counfel that 
could have been propofed to him. However, as this 
cruel treatment could not filence Caridemus, he cried 
aloud, with his ufual freedom ; 44 My avenger is at 
4 4 hand, the very man in oppofition to whom I gave 
44 you counfel, and lie will foon punifh you for dc- 

* Et, ne aurl argentique Audio le ingenium, nifi etiam fuam na- 

teneri putes, adhuc ilia tlifcipliua turam plcrumque fortuna cornim- 

paupertate magiftra ftetit, Curt. puet. ^ Cure. I fufp'tt the 

•\ Erat Dario mite ac traclabi - part ale (uzm. 
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*' fpifing it. * As for you, Darius, in whom fove- 
" reign power has wrought fo fudden a change, you 
*' will teach pofterity, that when once men abandon 
*' themfelves to the delulion of fortune, me erafes 
" from their minds all the feeds of goodnefs implant- 
" ed in them by nature." Darius foon repented his 
having put to death fo valuable a perfon ; and experi- 
enced, but too late, the truth of all he had told him. 

The king advanced with his troops towards the Eu- 
phrates. It was a cuftom long ufed by the Perfians, 
never to fet out upon a march till after fun-rife, at 
which time the trumpet was founded for that purpofe 
from the king's tent. Over this tent was exhibited to 
the view of the whole army, the image of the fun fet 
in cryftal. The order they obferved in their march 
was this : 

Firft, they carried filver altars, on which there lay 
fire, called by them facred and eternal • and thefe were 
followed by the magi, finging hymns after the manner 
of their country. They were accompanied by three 
nundied and iixty-five youths (agreeable to the num- 
ber of days in a year) cloathed in purple robes. Af- 
terwards came a chariot confecrated to f Jupiter, 
drawn by white horfes, and followed by a courier of 
a prodigious fize, to whom they gave the name of the , 
fun's horfe ; and the equerries were drefled in white, 
each having a golden rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with fculptures in gold and 
filver, followed after. Then marched a body of horfe, 
compofed of twelve nations, whofe manners and cuf- 
toms were various, and all armed in a different man- 
ner. Next advanced thofe whom the Perfians called 
The Immortals, amounting to ten thoufand, who fur- 
paffed the reft of the Barbarians in the fumptuoufnefs 

* Tu qu'dem, licentia rertrri f Jupiter u-as a god unkno-wr. 

fub'ito mutatus documentum eris to tie Perfians. Quint us Curtius 

pcftcris, homines, cum fepcrmjfere thnefcre, tn all pcbakility, calls 

fortune, etiam naturam dediiccre. the firfi and - ly reatejl of tleir gods 
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of their apparel. They all wore golden collars, were 
cloathed in robes of gold tiflue, with furtouts ( having 
flevees to them ) quite covered with precious fl.ones. 

Thirty paces from them, followed thofe called the 
king's coufins or * relations, to the number of fifteen 
thoufand, in habits very much refembling thofe of 
women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of 
their drefs than the glitter of their arms. 

Thofe called the f Doryphori came after : they car- 
ried the king's cloak, and walked before his chariot, 
in which he feemed to fit as on an high throne. This 
chariot was enriched on both fides with images of the 
gods in gold and filver ; and from the middle of the 
yoke, which was covered with jewels, rofe two fla- 
tues a cubit in height, the one reprefenting war, the 
other peace, having a golden eagle between them, 
with wings extended, as ready to take its flight. 

But nothingcould equal the magnificence of the king. 
He was cloathed in a vefr, of purple, ffriped with fil- 
ver, and over it a long robe glittering all over with 
gold and precious ftones, that repfefented two falcons 
rufJhing from the clouds, and pecking at one ano.her. 
Around his wafte he wore a |j golden girdle, after the 
manner of women, whence his lcymitar hung, the 
fcabbard of which flamed all over with gems. On his 
head he wore a tiara or mitre, round winch was a 
fillet of blue, mixed with white. 

On each fide of him walked two hundred of his 
neareft relations, followed by ten thoufand pifcemen, 
whofe pikes were adorned with filver, and tipt with 
gold ; and laftly, thirty thoufand infantry, who c >m- 
pofed the rear- guard. Thefe were followed by the 
king's horfes (four hundred in number) all which 
were led. 

About one hundred, or an hundred and twenty pa .es 
from thence, came Syfigambis, Darius's mother, 
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feated on a chariot, and his confort on another, with 
the feveral female attendants of both queens riding on 
horfeback. Afterwards came fifteen large chariots, in 
which were the king's children, and thofe who had the 
care of their education, with a band of eunuchs, who 
are to this day in great elleem with thofe nations. 
Then marched the concubines, to the number of 
three hundred and fixty, in the equipage of queens, 
followed by fix hundred mules and three hundred ca- 
mels, which carried the king's treafure, and were 
guarded by a great body of archers. 

After thefe came the wives of the crown-officers, 
and of the greateft lords of the court ; then the futlers, 
and fervants of the army, feated alfo in chariots. 

In the rear were a body of Jight-armed troops, with 
their commanders, who clofed the whole march. 

Would not the reader believe, that he had been read- 
ing the defcription of a turnament, not the march of 
an army ? Could he imagine that princes of the leaft 
rcafon, would have been fo itupid, as to incorporate 
with their forces fo cumberfome a train of women, 
princefles, concubines, eunuchs, and domefrics of both 
fexes ? But the cufiom of the country was reafon fuf- 
ficient. Darius, at the head of fix hundred thouland 
men, and furrounded with this mighty pomp prepared 
for himfelf only, fancied he was great, and rofe in 
the idea he had formed of himfelf. Yet ftiould we 
reduce him to his juft proportion and his perfonal 
worth, how little would he appear! But l.e is not the 
only one in this way of thinking, ard of whom we 
may form the famejudgment. But it is time for us to 
bring the two monarchs to blows. 

Sect. V. Alexander gains a famous vi^ory ever Da- 
rius, near the city of IJfus. The confequences of that 
viclory. 

(/jPO R the clearer underftand'ng of Alexander's 
march and that of Darius, and the better fixing 

(/) A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. 
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the fituation of the fpot where the fecond battle was 
fought, we muft diftinguim three ftraits or paiTes. 
is) The °^ thefe is immediately at the defcent 
from mount Taurus, in the way to the city of Tar- 
fus, through which, as has been already feen, Alex- 
ander marched from Cappadocia into Cilicia. The 
fecond is the pafs of Cilicia or Syria, leading from Ci- 
licia into Syria ; and the third is the pafs of Amanus, 
fo called from that mountain. This pafs, which leads 
into Cilicia from AiTyria, is much higher than the 
pafs of Syria, northward. 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of the 
army to feize the pafs of Syria, in order tofecure it for 
his march. As for himfelf, after marching from Tarfus, 
he arrived the next day at Anchiala, a city which Sar- 
danapalus is faid to have built. His tomb was ftill to 
be feen in that city with this inscription, Sardanapa- 
lus built Anchiala and Tarfus in one day, Go pas- 
senger, EAT, DRINK AND REJOICE, FOR THE 

rest 15 nothing. From hence he came to Solae, 
where he offered Sacrifices to ./Efculapius, in gratitude 
for the recovery of his health. Alexander himfelf 
headed the ceremony, with lighted tapers, followed by 
the whole army, and he there folemnized games ; af- 
ter which he returned to Tarfus. Having command- 
ed Philotas to march the cavalry through the plains of 
Aleius, towards the river Pyramus, he himfelf went 
with the infantry and his life-guard to Magarfus, 
whence he arrived at Malles, and afterwards at Cafta- 
bala. Advice had been brought him, that Darius, 
with his whole army, was encamped at Sochus in Af- 
fyria, two days journey from Cilicia. There Alexan- 
der held a council of war upon that news ; when all 
his generals and officers entreating him to march to- 
wards Darius, he fet out the next day to give him bat- 
tle. Parmenio had taken the little city of Iflus, and, 

(§•) Diod. I. 17. p. 5x2 — 51S. Arrian. I. z. p. 66 — Sa. Plut. In 
Alex. p. 675, 676. Q^Cuit. 1. 3. c. 4—12. Juftin. 1. II. c. 9. 
& ic. 

after 
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after pone/ling himfelf of the pafs of Syria, had left a 
body of forces to fecure it. The king left the fick in 
Iflus, marched his whole army through the pafs, and 
encamped near the city of Myriandrus, where the 
badnefs of the weather obliged him to halt. 

In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of Af- 
fyria of great extent. The Grecian commanders 
who were in his fervice, and formed the chief flrength 
of his army, advifed him to wait there the coming up 
of the enemy. For, befides that this fpot was open on 
all fides, and very advantageous for his horfe ; it was 
fpacious enough to contain his vaftly numerous hoft, 
with all the baggage and other things belonging to the 
army. However, if he mould not approve of their 
counfel, they then advifed him to feparate this multi- 
tude, and fele£f. fuch only as were the flower of his 
troops, and confequently not venture his whole army 
upon a Tingle battle, which perhaps might be decifive. 
However, the courtiers, with whom the courts of 
monarchs, as Arrian obferves, for ever abound, called 
thefe Greeks an unfaithful nation, and venal wretches ; 
and hinted to Darius, that the only motive of their 
counfelling the king to divide his troops was, that after 
they mould be once feparated from the reft, they might 
have an eafier opportunity of delivering up into the 
enemy's hands whatever might be in their power ; but 
that the fafeft way would be, to fur round them with 
the whole army, and cut them to pieces, as an illuftri- 
ous example of the punimment due to traytors. This 
propofal was vaftly mocking to Darius, who was na- 
turally of a very mild and humane difpofition. He 
therefore anfwered, " That he was far from ever de- 
" figning to commit fo horrible a crime ; that fhouki 
" he be guilty of it, no nation would afterwards give 
" the leaft credit to his promifes ; that * it was never 
" know that a perfon had been put to death for giving 
" imprudent counfel ; that no man would ever ven- 

* Ncminem ft olid um confilium cnpite lucre debcre: defuturcs enim 
<;ui fuaderent, fi fuafifle periculum diet, Curt. 

" turc 
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" ture to give his opinion, if it were attended with 
4 4 fuch danger, a circumftance that would be of the 
" molt fatal confequence to princes." He then 
thanked the Greeks for their zeal and good-will, and 
condefcended to lay before them the reafons which 
prompted him not to follow their advice. 

The courtiers had perfuaded Darius, that Alexan- 
der's long delay in coming up with them, was a proof 
and an effect of the terror with which the approach of 
the Perfian army had filled him (for they had not heard 
a word of his indifpofition ; ) that fortune, merely 
for their fake, had led Alexander into ftraits and nar- 
row paffes, whence it would be impoffible for him to 
get out, in cafe they mould fall upon him immedi- 
ately \ that they ought to feize this favourable oppor- 
tunity, for fear the enemy mould fly, by which means 
Alexander would efcape them. Upon this, it was 
refolved in council, that the army mould march in 
fearch of him ; the gods, fays an \b) hiitorian, blind- 
ing the eyes of that prince, that he might rutfh down 
the precipice they had prepared for him, and thereby 
make way for the deftru£iion of the Perfian monarchy. 

Darius having fent his treafure with his mod pre- 
cious moveables to Damafcus, a city of Syria, under 
a fmali convoy, marched the main body of his army 
towards Cilicia, and entered it by the pafs of Amanus, 
which lies far above the parTes of Syria. His queen and 
mother, with the princefies his daughters, and the lit- 
tle prince his fon, followed the army according to the 
cuftom of the Perfians, but were in the camp during 
the battle. When he had advanced a little way into 
Cilicia ( from eaffc weftward ) he turned fhort towards 
IfTus, not knowing that Alexander was behind ; for 
he had been affured that this prince fled before him, 
and was retired in great diforder into Syria ; and 
therefore Darius was now confidering how he might 
beft purfue him. He barbaroufly put to death all the 
fick who were then in the city of Iffus, a few foldiers 

(b) Arrian. 

excepted. 
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excepted, whom he difmhTed, after making them view 
every part of his camp, in order that they might be 
fpeclators of the prodigious multitude of his forces. 
Thefe foldiers accordingly brought Alexander word of 
Darius's approach, which he could fcarce believe, 
from its great improbability, though there was nothing 
he defired more earneftly. But he himfelf was foon 
an eye-witnefs to the truth of it, upon which he be- 
gan to think ferioufly of preparing for battle. 

Alexander fearing, as the Barbarians were fo nume- 
rous, that they would attack him in his camp, fortified 
it with ditches and palifadoes, difcovering an incre- 
dible joy to fee his defire fulfilled, which was, to en- 
gage in thofe paffes, whither the gods feemed to have 
led Darius exprefsly to deliver him into his hands. 

And indeed, this fpot of ground which was but 
wide enough for a fmall army to act and move at li- 
berty in, reduced, in fome meafure, the two armies 
to an equality. By this means the Macedonians had 
fpace fufficient to employ their whole army ; whereas 
the Perfians had not room for the twentieth part of 
theirs. 

Neverthelefs Alexander, as frequently happens to 
the greateft captains, felt fome emotion when he faw 
that he was going to hazard all at one blow. The 
more fortune had favoured him hitherto, the more he 
now dreaded her frowns ; the moment approaching 
which was to determine his fate. But, on the other 
fide, his courage revived from the leflexion, that the 
rewards of his toils exceeded the dangers of them ; 
and though he was uncertain with regard to the victo- 
ry, he at leaft hoped to die gloriouflyj and like Alex- 
ander. However, he did not divulge thefe thoughts to 
any one, well knowing that upon the approach of a 
battle, a general ought not to difcover the leaft marks 
of fadnefs or perplexity ; and that the troops (hould 
read nothing but refolution and intrepidity in the coun- 
tenance of their commander. 
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Having made his foldiers refrefli themfelves, and or- 
dered them to be ready for the third watch of the 
night, which began at twelve, he went * to the top of 
a mountain, and there, by torch-light, facrifked, af- 
ter the manner of his country, to the gods of the place. 
As foon as the iigrial was given, his army r , which was . 
ready to march and fight, being commanded to make 
greater fpeed, arrived by day-break at the feveral pofts 
affigned them : but now the couriers bringing word 
that Darius was not above thirty furlongs from them, 
the king caufed his army to halt, and then drew it up 
in battle array. The peafants in the greateft terror 
came alfo and acquainted Darius with the arrival of the 
enemy, which he would not at firft believe, imagining, 
as we have obferved, that Alexander fled before him, 
and endeavoured to efcape. This news threw his 
troops into the utmoft confufion, who in that fur- 
prize ran to their arms with great precipitation and 
diforder. 

The fpot where the battle was fought Jay near the 
city of Iflus, which the mountains bounded on one 
fide, and the fea on the other. The plain, that was 
fituated between them both, muft have been confide- 
rably broad, as the two armies encamped in it j and 
I before obferved, that Darius's was vaftlj numerous. 
The river Pinarius ran through the middle of this 
plain from the mountain to the fea, and divided it very 
near into two equal parts. The mountain formed a 
hollow like a gulph, the extremity of which in a 
curve line bounded part of the plain. 

Alexander drew up his army in the following or- 
der. He ported at the extreitity of the right wing, 
which flood near the mountains, the f Argyrafpides, 
commanded by Nicanor ; then the phalanx of Ccenus, 
and afterwards that of Perdiccas, which terminated 
in the center of the main army. On the extremity of 

* The antients ufed to offer up dijl'f .iijhed by their ftfoer Jkields, 
their facrifecs upon eminences. bui much more Jo by their great 

•f- Ibis was a body of infantry, bravery, 
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the left wing he ported the phalanx of A myntas, then 
that of Ptolemy ; and laftly, that of Meleager. Thus 
the famous Macedonian phalanx was formed, which 
we find was compofed of fix diftinct corps or brigades. 
Each of thefe bodies was headed by able generals ; but 
Alexander being always genera Iifiimo, had confequently 
the command of the whole army. The horfe were 
placed on the two wings ; the Macedonians, with the 
Theflalians, on the right ; and thofe of Peloponnefus, 
with the other allies, on the left. Craterus com- 
manded all the foot which compofed the left wing, 
and Parmenio the whole wing. Alexander had re- 
ferved to himfelf the command of the right. He had 
defired Parmenio to keep as near the fea as poflible, to 
prevent the Barbarians from furrounding him ; and 
Nicanor, on the contrary, was ordered to keep at 
fome dirtance from the mountains, to keep himfelf 
out of the reach of the arrows difcharged by thofe 
who were ported on them. He covered the horfe of 
his right wing with the light-horfe of Protomachus 
and the Pasonians, and his foot with the bowmen of 
Antiochus. He referved the * Agrians ( commanded 
by Attalus) who were greatly erteemed, and fome 
forces that were newly arrived from Greece, to oppofe 
thofe Darius had ported on the mountains. 

As for Darius's army, it was drawn up in the fol- 
lowing order. Having heard that Alexander was 
marching towards him in battle-array, he commanded 
thirty thoufand horfe and twenty thoufand bowmen to 
crofs the river Pinarius, that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to draw up his army in a commodious manner 
on the hither fide. In the center he ported the thirty 
thoufand Greeks in his fervice, who, doubtlefs, were 
the flower and chief rtrength of his army, and were 
not at all inferior in bravery to the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, with thirty thoufand Cardacians on their right, 
and as many on their left ; the field cf battle not bein<* 
able to contain a greater number. Thefe were all 

* Agria was a city between the mountains. Ka/zus and Rbidcpe. . 
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heavily armed. The reft of the infantry, diftinguifhed 
by their feveral nations, were ranged behind the flrft 
line. It is pity Arrian does not tell us the depth of 
each of thofe two lines ; but it muft have been pro- 
digious, if we confider the extreme narrownefs of the 
'pafs, and the prodigious multitude of the Perfian for- 
. ces. On the mountain which lay to their left, againft 
Alexander's right wing, Darius pofted twenty thou- 
fand men, who were fo ranged ( in the feveral wind- 
ings of the mountain ) that fome were behind Alex- 
ander's army, and others before it. 

Darius, after having fet his army in battle-array , 
made his horfe crofs the river again, and difpatched the 
greateft part of them towards the fea againft Parmenio, 
becaufe they could fight on that fpot with the greateft 
advantage : the reft of his cavalry he fent to the left, 
towards the mountain. However, finding that thefe 
would be of no fervice on that fide, becaufe of the too 
great narrownefs of the fpot, he caufed a great part of 
them to wheel about to the right. As for himfelf, he 
took his poft in the center of his army, purfuant to 
the cuftom of the Perfian monarchs. 
- Alexander, obferving that moft of the enemy's 
horfe was to oppofe his left wing, which confifted only 
of thofe of Peloponnefus, and of fome other allies, 
detached immediately to it the Theflalian cavalry, 
which he. caufed to wheel round behind his battalions, 
to prevent their being feen by the Barbarians. On 
the fame fide (the left) he pofted, before his foot, 
the Cretan bowmen, and the Thracians of Sitalces (a 
king of Thrace ) who were covered by the horfe. 
The foreigners in his fervice were behind all the reft. 

Perceiving that his right wing did not extend fo far 
as the left of the Perfians, which might furround and 
attack it in flank, he drew from the center of his army 
two regiments of foot, which he detached thither, 
with orders for them to march behind, to prevent 
their being feen by the enemy. He alfo reinforced 
that wing of his forces which he had oppofed to the 

Barbarians 
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Barbarians on the mountains ; for, feeing they did 
not come down, he made the Agrians and fome other 
bowmen attack them, and drive them towards the 
fummit of it ; fo that he left only three hundred 
horfe to keep them in, and fent the reft, aslobferved, 
to reinforce his right wing, which by this means ex- 
tended further than that of the Perfians. 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of 
battle, Alexander marched very flowly, that his foldiers 
might take a little breath ; fo that it was fuppofed 
they would not engage till very late : for Darius frill 
continued with his army on the other fide of the ri- 
ver, in order not to lofe the advantageous fituation of 
his poft ; and even caufed fuch parts of the more as 
were not craggy to be fecured with palifadoes, whence 
the Macedonians concluded that lie was already afraid 
of being defeated. The two armies being come in 
fight, Alexander, riding along the ranks, called, by 
their feveral names, the principal officers both of the 
Macedonians and foreigners ; and exhorted the foldiers 
to fignalize themfelves, fpeaking to each nation accord- 
ing to its peculiar genius and difpofition. To the 
Macedonians he reprefented, " the victories they had 
<( formerly gained in Europe ; the Hill- recent glory of 
c< the battle of the Granicus ; the great number of 
" cities and provinces they had left behind them, all 
" which they had fubdued." He added, that " by 
" one fingle victory they would polfefs themfelves of 
" the Perfian empire ; and that the fpoils of the eaft 
" would be the reward of their bravery and toils." 
The Greeks he animated, " by the remembrance of 
" the many calamities which the Perfians ( thofe ir- 
" reconcileable enemies to Greece ) had brought up- 
" on them j" and fet before them " the famous battle 
*' of Marathon, of Thermopylae, of Salamis, of 
" Plataese, and the many others, by which they had 
" acquired immortal glory." He bid the Illyrians 
and Thracians, nations who ufed to fubfiil by plunder 
and rapine, « view the enemy's army, every part of 

" which 
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* 6 which flione with gold and purple, and was not 
" loaded fo much with arms as with booty. That 
" they therefore mould pufti forward ( they who were 
" men ) and ftrip all thofe women of their orna- 
'* ments ; and exchange their mountains, covered 
" perpetually with ice and fnow, for the fmiling 
" plains and rich fields of Perfia." The moment he 
had ended, the whole army fet up a ftiout, and eagerly 
defired to be led on directly againft the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at firft very flowly, to pre- 
vent the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from break- 
ing, and halted by intervals: but when he was got 
within bow-mot, he commanded all his right ( wing ) 
to plunge impetuoufly into the river, purpofely that 
they might furprize the Barbarians, come fooner to a 
clofe engagement, and be lefs expofed to the enemy's 
arrows ; in all which he was very fuccefsful. Both 
fides fought with the utmoft bravery and refolution 5 
and being now forced to fight clofe, they charged on 
both fides fword in hand, when a dreadful {laughter 
enfued ; for they engaged man to man, each aiming 
the point of his fword at the face of his opponent. 
Alexander, who performed the duty both of a private 
foldier and of a commander, wiflied nothing fo ardent- 
ly as the glory of killing, with his own hand, Darius, 
who being feated on a high chariot, was confpicuous 
to the whole army j and by that means was a power- 
ful object, both to encourage his own foldiers to de- 
fend, and the enemy to attack him. And now the 
battle grew more furious and bloody than before ; fo 
that a great number of Perfian noblemen were killed. 
Each fide fought with incredible bravery. Oxathres, 
brother to Darius, obferving that Alexander was go- 
ing to charge that monarch with the utmoft vigour, 
rumed before his chariot with the horfe under his 
command, and diftinguifhed himfelf above all the 
reft. The horfes that drew Darius's chariot, being 
quite covered with wounds, began to prance about ; 
and fhwk the yoke fo violently, that they were upon 
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the point of overturning the king, who, feeing him- 
felf going to fall alive into the hands of his enemies, 
leaped down, and mounted another chariot. The reft 
obferving this fled as faft as poflible, and, throwing 
down their arms, made the beft of their way. Alex- 
ander had received a flight wound in his thigh, but hap- 
pily it was not attended with ill confequences. 

Whilft part of the: Macedonian infantry ( pofred to 
the righ': ) were carrying on the advantage they had 
gained againft the Perfians, the remainder of them 
who engaged the Greeks met with greater refinance. 
Thefe obferving that the body of infantry in queftion 
were no longer covered by the right ( wing ) of Alex- 
ander's army, which was purfuing the enemy, came 
and attacked it in flank. The engagement was very 
bloody, and victory a long time doubtful. The Greeks 
endeavoured to pufti the Macedonians into the river, 
and to recover the diforder into which the left wing 
had been thrown. The Macedonians alfo fignalized 
themfelves with the utmoft bravery, in order to pre- 
fer ve the advantage which Alexander had juft before 
gained, and fupport the honour of their phalanx, 
which had always been confidered as invincible. There 
was alfo a perpetual jealoufy between thefe two nations 
(the Greeks and Macedonians) which greatly increafed 
their courage, and made the refiftance on each fide 
very vigorous. On Alexander's fide, Ptolomy the 
fon of Seleucus loft his life, with an hundred and 
twenty more confiderable officers, who all had behaved 
with the utmoft gallantry. 

In the mean time the right wing, which was victo- 
rious under its monarch, after defeating all who op- 
pofed it, wheeled to the left againft thofe Greeks who 
were fighting with the reft of the Macedonian pha- 
lanx, whom they charged very vigoroufly ; and at- 
tacking them in flank, entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the Per- 
flan cavalry which was in the right wing ( without 
waiting for their being attacked by the Macedonians ) 

had 
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had crofted the river, and rufhed upon the ThefTalian 
horfe, feveral of whofe fquadrons were broke by it. 
Upon this, the remainder of the latter, in order to 
avoid the impetuofity of the firft charge, and oblige 
the Perfians to break their ranks, made a feint of re- 
tiring, as terrified by t,he prodigious numbers of the 
enemy. The Perfians feeing this, were filled with 
boldnefs and confidence ; and thereupon the greateft 
part of them, advancing without order or precaution 
as to a certain victory, had no thoughts but of pur- 
fuing the enemy. Upon this, the Theflalians feeing 
them in fuch confufion, faced about on a fudden, and 
renewed the fight with frefh ardor. The Perfians 
made a very brave defence, till they faw Darius put to 
flight, and the Greeks cut to pieces by the phalanx. 

The routing of the Perfian cavalry compleated the 
defeat of the army. The Perfian horfe fuffered very 
much in the retreat, from the great weight of the arms 
of their riders ; not to mention, that as they re ired 
in diforder, and crouded in great numbers through paf- 
fes, they bruifed and unhorfed one another, and were 
more annoj-ed by their own foldiers than by the ene- 
my. Befides, the ThefTalian cavalry purfued them 
with fo much fury, that they were as much mattered 
as the infantry, and loft as many men. 

With regard to Darius, as we before obferved, the 
inftant he faw bis left wing broke, he was one of the 
firft who fled in his chariot ; but getting afterwards 
into craggy, rugged places, he mounted on horfeback, 
throwing down his bow, fhield, and royal mantle. 
Alexander, however, did not attempt to purfue him, 
till he faw his phalanx had conquered the Greeks, and 
the Perfian horfe put to flight ; which was of great ad- 
vantage to the prince that fled. 

About eight thoufand of the Greeks that were in 
Darius's fervice ( with their officers at their head, who 
were very brave ) retired over the mountains, towards 
Tripoli in Syria, where finding the tranfports which 
had brought them from Lefbos upon dry ground, they 
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fitted out as many of them as fuited their purpofe, and 
burnt the reft, to prevent their being purfued. 

As for the Barbarians, having exerted themfelves 
with bravery enough in the firft attack, they after- 
wards gave way in the moft fhameful manner ; and, 
being intent upon nothing but faving themfelves, they 
took different ways. Some ftruck into the high road 
which led diredtly to Perfia ; others ran into woods 
and lonely mountains ; and a fmall number returned 
to their camp, which the victorious enemy had al- 
ready taken and plundered. 

Syfigambis, Darius's mother, and that monarch's 
queen, who alfo was his fifter, remained in it, with 
two of the king's daughters, a fon of his, ( a child ) 
and fome Perfian ladies. For the reft had been carried 
to Damafcus, with part of Darius's treafure, and all 
fuch things as contributed only to the luxury and mag- 
nificence of his court. No more than three thoufand 
talents * were found in his camp j but the reft of the 
treafure fell afterwards into the hands of Parmenio, at 
his taking the city of Damafcus. 

Alexander, weary of purfuing Darius, feeing night 
draw on, and that it would be impoflible for him to 
overtake that monarch, returned to the enemy's camp, 
"which his foldiers had juft before plundered, (z) Such 
was the end of this memorable battle, fought the fourth 
year of Alexander's reign. The + Perfians, either in 
the engagement or the rout, loft a great number of 
their forces, both horfe and foot j but very few were 
killed on Alexander's fide. 

That very evening he invited the grandees of his 
court and his chief officers to a feaft, at which he him- 
felf was prefent, notwithftanding the wound he had 

(/') A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 332. 

* About 440000 1. fterling. rian relates, that no wore than an 

T -According to Quintus Curtius hundred and fifty horfe, and three 
and Arrian, the Per/tans loft an hundred foot were loft on Alexan- 
bundred thmfand foot and ten thou- deSsfide, which does not feem very 
J and horfe. And the former hifto- probable. 
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received, it having only grazed the fkin. But they 
were no fooner fet down at table, than they heard, 
from a neighbouring tent, a great noife, intermixed 
with groans, which frighted all the company ; info- 
much that the foldiers, who were upon guard before 
the king's tent, ran to their arms, being afraid of an 
infurreclion. But it was found, that the perfons who 
made this clamour were the mother and wife of Darius, 
and the reft of the captive ladies, who feppofing that 
prince dead, bewailed his lofs, according to the cuf- 
tom of the Barbarians, with dreadful cries and how- 
lings. An eunuch, who had feen Darius's cloak in the 
hands of a foldier, imagining he had killed him, and 
afterwards ftripped him of that garment, had carried 
them that falfe account. 

We are told that Alexander, upon being told the 
reafon of this falfe alarm, could not refrain from tears, 
when he confidered the fad calamity of Darius, and 
the tender difpofition of thofe princefles, whom his 
misfortunes only affe&ed. He thereupon fent Leona- 
tus, one of his chief courtiers,, to aflure them, that 
the man whofe death they bewailed was alive. Leona- 
tus, taking fome foldiers with him, came to the tent 
of the princefles, and fent word, that he was come to 
pay them a vifit in the king's name. The perfons, 
who were at the entrance of the tent, feeing a band of 
armed men, imagined that their miftrefles were un- 
done j and accordingly ran into the tent, crying 
aloud, that their laft hour was come, and that fol- 
diers were difpatched to murder them ; fo that thefe 
princefles, being feized with the utmoft diftraction, did 
not make the leaft anfwer, but waited in deep filence 
for the orders of the conqueror. At laft, Leonatus 
having ftaid a long time, and feeing no one appear, 
left his foldiers at the door, and came into the tent : 
but their terror increafed, when they faw a man enter 
among them without being introduced. They there- 
upon threw themfelves at his feet, and intreated, that 
" before he put them to death, they might be allowed 
2 " to 
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" to bury Darius after the manner of their country j 
" and that when they had paid this lart duty to their 
<6 king,they fhould die contented." Leonatus anfwered, 
" That Darius was living ; and that fo far from 
" giving them any offence, they mould be treated as 
" queens, and live in their former fplendor." Syfi- 
gambis hearing this, began to recover her fpirits, and 
permitted Leonatus to give her his hand, to raife her 
from the ground. 

The next day Alexander, after vifiting the wound- 
ed, caufed the laft honours to be paid to the dead, in 
prefence of the whole army, drawn up in the moft 
fplendid order of battle. He treated the Perfians of 
difrinclion in the fame manner, and permitted Da- 
rius's mother to bury whatever perfons fhe pleafed, 
according to the cuftoms and ceremonies practifed in 
her country. However, this prudent princefs ufed that 
permimon in regard only to a few who were her near 
relations j and that with fuch a modefly and referve 
as flie thought fuited her prefent condition. The 
king teftified his joy and gratitude to the whole army, 
efpecially to the chief officers, whofe actions he ap- 
plauded in the ftrongeft terms, as well thofe of which 
he himfelf had been an eye-witnefs, as fuch as h'ad 
been only related to him ; and he made prefents to all, 
according to their merit and ftation. 

After Alexander had performed thefe feveral duties, 
truly worthy a great monarch, he fent a mefTage to 
the queens, to inform them that he was coming to pay 
them a vifit ; and accordingly, commanding all his 
train to withdraw, he entered the tent, accompanied 
only by Hephaeftion. He was his favourite, and as 
they had been brought up together, the king revealed 
his fecrets to him, and * nobody elfe dared to fpeak fo 
freely to him ; but even Hephasftion made fo cautious 
and difcreet a ufe of that liberty, that he feemed to 

* Libcrtatis quoque in co ad- gisarege permiflum quam vindi- 
monend.o non alius jus habebat j catum ab eo videretur. £>. Curt. 
quod tamen ita ufurpabat, ut ma- 
take 
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take it, not Co much out of inclination, as from a 
defire to obey the king, who weuld have it fo. They 
were of" the fame age, but HephasfHon was taller, fo 
that the queens took him at firft for the king, and 
paid him their refpecls as fuch : but fome captive eu- 
nuchs fhewing them Alexander, Syfigambis feH pro- 
urate before him, and begged his pardon ; declaring, 
that as fhe had never feen him, fhe hoped that conft- 
deration would plead her apology. The king, railing 
her from the ground, Dear mother^ fays he, yot( are- 
not ?nijlakcn % fcr he alfo is an Alexander : * A fine ex- 
preffion, which does honour to both ! Had Alexander 
always thought and ac'ted in this manner, he would 
have ju illy merited the title of Great; but f fortune 
had not yet corrupted his foul. Fie bore her at fir ft 
with moderation and wifdom ; but at laft fhe over- 
powered him, and he became unable to re 1 1 ft her. 

Syfigambis, frrongly affecled with thefe teftimonies 
of goodnefs and humanity, could not forbear teftify- 
ing her gratitude upon that account. " Great prince, 
" faid flic to him, what words mall I find to exprefs 
" my thanks, in fuch a manner as may anfwer your 
«< generofity ! You call me your mother, and honour 
* c me ftill with the title of queen, whereas I confels 
" myfelf your captive. I jj know what I have been, 
" and what I now am. I know the whole extent of 
<; my paft grandeur, and find I can fupport all the 
" weight of my prefent ill fortune. But it will be 
" glorious for you, as you now have an abfolute 
" power over us, to make us ice] it by your clemency 
" only, and not by ill treatment." 

The king, after comforting the princelTes, took 
Darius's fon in his arms. This little child, without 
difcovering the leafi terror, embraced Alexander, who 



* O donum inclita: vocis, danti 
pariter atque accipicnti ipeciofuin ! 
Val. Max. J. 4. c. 7. 

•f- Sed nondum fortuna fe ani- 
mo ejus infuderat. Itaque cricn- 
tem earn moderate & pruJcnter 

Vol. VI. 



tulit : ad ultimum lr.scnitr.d.'nem 
ejus non ctpit. % Curt. 

|| Et prteteritie f r:v.r.iu fafligi- 
um c;.p : o, & pr.eu.-ntis juguiu pa- 
ti pofTuni. Curt, 
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being affe&ed with his confidence, and turning about 
to Hephaeftion, laid to him ; O that Darius had had 
fowe portion of this tender difpofiiion ! 

It is certain that Darius, in the beginning of his 
reign, behaved in fuch a manner, that he furpafled, 
in clemency and goodnefs, all the kings his predecef- 
fors ; and was- fupenor to a paffion which conquers 
and enflaves the lrrongefr. Darius's confort was the 
molt lovely princefs in the world, as he himfelf was 
the mod beautiful of" princes, and of a very tall and 
moft majeftic fhape ; and the princefles their daughters 
refembled them. They were, fays Plutarch, in Alex- 
ander's camp, not as in that of an enemy, but as in a 
iacred temple, and a fan&uary deiigned for the afylum 
of chaftity, in which all the princelies lived lb retired, 
that they were not feen by any perfon, nor did any 
one dare to approach their apartments. 

We even find, that after the fir ft vifit above-men- 
tioned, which was a refpeclful and ceremonious one, 
Alexander, to avoid expofing himfelf to the dangers 
of human frailty, took a folcmn refolution never to 
vifit Darius' s queen any more. (&) He himfelf informs 
us of this memorable circumftance, in a letter wrote 
by him to Parmenio, in which he commanded him to 
put to death certain Macedonians, who had forced the 
wives of fome foreign foldiers. In this letter the fol- 
lowing words were lead ; For, as to myfelf it will he 
found that I neither fnv> nor would fee, the wife of Da- 
rius ; and did not fujfer any perfon to fpeak of her beauty 
before me. We are to remember that Alexander was 
young, victorious and free, that is, not engaged in 
marriage, as has been obferved of the firft (/) Scipio on 
a like occaiion. Et juvenis, Cif cczlcbs, & viclor. 

To conclude, he treated thefe princelies with fuch 
humanity, that nothing but the remembrance that 
they were captives, could have made them fenfible of 
their calamity ; and of all the advantages they poffefled 
before, nothing was wanting with regard to Alexan- 
(*) 1>lut - in Al ™> {!) Val. Max, 1, 4. c. 3. 
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der, but that truft and confidence, which no one can 
repofe in an enemy, how kindly foever he behaves. 

Sect. VI. Alexayider marches viclorious into Syria. 
The treafures depofited in Damafcus are delivered to 
him. - Darius writes a letter to Alexander in the moji 
haughty terms, zuhich he anfwers in the fame Jlile. 
The gates of the city of Sidon are opened to him. Ab- 
doknymus is placed upon the throne againft his will. 
Alexander lays fiege to Tyre, which at laft, after ha- 
ving 7nade a vigorous defence, is taken by Jiorm. The 
fulfilling of the different prophecies relating to Tyre, 
{tn) A Lexander let out towards Syria, after having 
confecrated three altars on the river Pinarius, 
the firft to Jupiter, the fecund to Hercules, the third 
to Minerva, as fo many monuments of his victory. 
He had fent Parmenio to Damafcus, in which Darius's 
treafure was depofited. The governor of the city, 
betraying his fovereign from whom he had now no 
further expectations, wrote to Alexander to acquaint 
him, that he was ready to deliver up into his hands 
all the treafure and other rich flores of Darin*. But 
being defirous of covering his treafon with a fpecious 
pretext, he pretended that he was not feenre in the 
city, fo caufed, by day-break, ail the money and 
the richeft things in it to be put on mens backs, 
and fled away with the whole, feemingly with 
Intention to fecure them, but in reai'ty to deliver 
them up to the enemy, as he had agreed with Parme- 
nio, who had opened the letter add relied to the king. 
At the firft fight of the forces which this general head- 
ed, thofe who carried the burthens being frighted, 
threw them down, and fled away, as did the foidiers 
who convoyed them, and the governor hi in .'elf, who 
was moft terrified. On this occafion immenfe riches 
were feen fcattered up and down the fields 3 all the 

(**) A. M. 3672. Ant. J. C. 31Z. Diod. J. 17. p. 517, 518. 
Arrian. 1. 2. p. 83—86. Plut. in Alex. p. 678. Q^Curc. 1. 4. c.X. 
Juftin, 1, 11. c. 10. 
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gold and (liver defigned to pay lb great an army ; the 
Iplendid equipages of fo many great lords and ladies ; the 
golden vall-s and bridles, magnificent tents, and car- 
riages abandoned by their drivers : In a word, what- 
ever the long profperity and frugality of lb many kings 
had amafled during many ages, was abandoned to the 
conqueror. 

But the mo ft moving part of this fad fcene was, to 
fee the wives of the fat raps and grandees of Perfia, 
molt of whom dragged their little children after them, 
fo much the greater objects of companion, as they 
were lefs fenfiblc of their misfortune. Among thefe 
were three young princeiics, daughters of Ochus, 
who had reigned before Darius ; the widow of this 
Ochus; the daughter of Oxathrcs, brother to Dari- 
us ; the wife of Artabazus, the greateft lord of the 
court, and his fon Ilioneus. There alfo were taken 
prifoners the wife and fon of Pharnabazus, whom the 
king had appointed admiral of all the coafls ; three 
daughters of Mentor; the wife and fon of Memnon, 
that illuftrious geneial: infomuch that fcarce one no- 
ble family in all Perfia but lharcd in this calamity. 

There alfo was found in Damafcus the ambafladors 
of the Grecian cities, particularly thofe of Lacedae- 
monia and Athens, whom Darius thought he had 
lodged in a fafe afylum, when he put them under the 
protection of that traitor. 

Jiefides money, and plate which was afterwards 
coined, and amounted to immenle fums, thirty thou- 
fand men, and feven thoufand beafts laden with bag- 
gage, were taken, (n) We find by Parmenio's letter 
vo Alexander, that he found in Damafcus three hun- 
dred and twenty-nine of Darius's concubines, all ad- 
mirably well /killed in mufic ; and alfo a multitude 
of officers, whole bufmefs was to regulate and prepare 
every thing relating to entertainments ; fuch as to 
make wreaths, to prepare perfumes and eflences, to 
drefs viands, to make pies, and all things in the paftry 
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wav, to prefide over the wine-cellars, to give out the 
wine, and fuch-like. There were four hundred and 
ninety-two of thefe officers ; a train worthy a prince 
who runs to his defrru<5tion ! 

Darius, who, a few hours before, was at the head 
of fo mighty and fplendid an army, and who came in- 
to the field mounted on a chariot, with the pride of a 
conqueror, rather than with the equipage of a war- 
rior, was flying over plains, which, from being he- 
fore covered with the infinite multitude of his forces, 
now appeared like a defart or vail folitude. This ill- 
fated prince rode fwiftly the whole ni-i'ht, accompa- 
nied by a very few attendants ; for all had not taken 
the fame road, and moil of thofe who accompanied 
him could not keep up with him, as he often changed 
his horfes. At laft he arrived at * Sochus, where he 
aiTembled the remains of his army, which amounted 
only to four thoufand men, including Perfians as well 
as foreigners 3 and from hence he made all poffible 
hafte to Thapfacus, in order to have the Euphrates 
between him and Alexander. 

In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the 
booty into Damafcus, the king commanded him to 
take care of it, and likewife of the captives. Moft of 
the cities of Syria furrendered at the firft approaches of 
the conqueror. Being arrived at Marat hes, he re- 
ceived a letter from Darius, in which he ftiled himfelf 
king, without beftowing that title on Alexander. 
He commanded, rather than intreated him, " to afk 
u any fum of money he mould think proper, by way 
" of ranfom for his mother, his wife and children. 
" That with regard to their difpute for empire, he 
" might, if he thought proper, decide it in one gene- 
" ral battle, to which both parties mould bring an 
" equal number of troops : but that in cafe he were 
" ftili capable of good counfel, he would advife him 
" to reft contented with the kingdom of his anceftors, 

* This city ivas. tivo or three days journey from the place tohert th: 
bottle was fought, 
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44 and not invade that of another ; that they fhould 
44 henceforward live as good friends and faithful allies ; 
44 that he himfelf was ready to fwear to the obfervance 
«* of thefe articles, and to receive Alexander's oath. " 

This letter, which breathed fo unfeafonable a pride 
and haughtinete, exceedingly ofTended Alexander. He 
therefore wrote the following anfwer : " Alexander the 
44 king to Darius. The antient Darius, whofc name 
« 4 you afliime, in former times entirely ruined the 
44 Greeks who inhabit the coafts of the Hellefpont and 
44 the Ionians, our antient colonies. He next croffed 
44 the fea at the head of a powerful army, and carried 
41 the war into the very heart of Macedonia and 
44 Greece. After him, Xerxes made another defcent 
44 with a dreadful number of Barbarians, in order to 
44 fight us ; and having been overcome in a naval en- 
44 gagement, he left, at his retiring, Mardonius in 
44 Greece, who plundered our cities, and laid wafte 
44 our plains. But who has not heard that Philip, my 
44 father, was afla/finated by wretches fuborned there- 
44 to by your partisans, in hopes of a great reward ? 
44 For it is cuftomary with the Perfians to undertake 
44 impious wars, and, when armed in the field, to let 
44 a price upon the heads of their enemies. And even 
44 you yourfelf, though at the head of a vaft army, 
44 however promied a thoufand talents to any perfon 
44 who mould kill me. I therefore only defend myfelf, 
44 and confequently am not the aggreflbr. And in- 
44 deed the gods, who always declare for the juftcaufe, 
44 have favoured my arms ; and, aided by their pro- 
44 teclion, I have fubjecled a great part of Afia, and 
41 defeated you, Darius, in a pitched battle. Howc- 
44 ver, though I ought not to grant any requeft you 
44 make, fince you have not adied fairly in this war ; 
44 neverthelefs, in cafe you will appear before me in a 
44 fupplicating poiture, I give you my word, that 1 
44 will reftore to you, without any ranfom, your mo- 
44 ther, your wife and children. I will let you fee, 

64 that 
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" that I know how to conquer, 2nd to oblige the 
ct conquered *. If you are afraid of furrendering 
" yourfelf to me, I now a flu re you, upon my ho- 
" nour, that you may do it without the lead danger: 
" but remember, when you next write to me, that 
*' you write not only to a king, but to your king." 
Therfippus was ordered to carry this letter. 

Alexander, marching from thence into Phoenicia, 
the citizens of Byblos opened their gates to him. Every 
one fubmitted as he advanced ; but no people did this 
with greater pleafure than the Sidonians. We have 
feen in what manner Ochus had deflroyed their crtv 
eighteen years before, and put all the inhabitants of it 
to the fword. After he was returned into Periia, fuch 
of the citizens, who, upon account of their traffic, or 
for fome other caufe, had been abfont, and by that 
means had efcaped the maflacre, returned thither, and 
rebuilt their city. But they had retained fo violent a 
hatred of the Perfians, that they were overjoyed at this 
opportunity to throw off their yoke ; and 'indeed they 
were the fir ft in that country who fubmitted to th* 
king by their deputies, in oppofition to Strato their 
king, who had declared in favour of Darius. Alex- 
ander dethroned him, and permitted Hephacftion to 
elecl in his (lead whomfoever of the Sidonians hefhould 
judge worthy of fo exalted a ftation. 

This favourite was quartered at the houfe of two bro- 
thers, who were young, and of the moll: considerable 
family in the city ; to thefe he offered the crown : hue 
they refufed it, telling him, that according to the laws 
of their country, no perfon could afcend the throne, 
unlefs he were of the blood royal. Hephgeftion ad- 
miring this greatnefs of foul, which could contemn 
what others ftrive to obtain by fire and fword ; " Con- 
" tinue (fays he to them) in this way of thinking • 
" you, who before were fenflble that it is much more 
" glorious to refufea diadem, than to accept it. How. 
" ever, name me fome. perfon of the royal family 

* Et vincere, & coniuiere vidb's fcio. ^Curt. 
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44 who may remember, when he is king, that it was 
" you fet the crown on his head." The brothers, 
obferving that feveral through exceffive ambition afpi- 
red to this high {ration, and to obtain it paid a fervile 
court to Alexander's favourites, declared, that they 
did not know any perfon more worthy of the diadem 
than one Abdolonymus, defcended, though at a great 
diflancc, from the royal line; but who, at the fame 
time was fo poor, that he was obliged to get his bread 
by day-labour in a garden without the city. His ho- 
refty and integrity had reduced him, as well as many 
more, to fo extreme poverty. Solely intent upon his 
labour, he did not hear the clafning of the arms which 
had fhaken all An* a. 

Immediately the two brothers went in fearch of 
Abdolonymus with the royal garments, and found 
him weeding his garden. They then faluted him 
king, and one of them addrefled him thus: 44 You 
44 muft now change your tatters for the drefs I have 
cc brought you. Put off the mean and contemptible 
44 habit in winch you have grown old ; * a flu me the 
*' fentiments of a prince ; but when you are feated 
44 on the throne, continue to preferve the virtue 
44 which made you worthy of it. And when you 
44 fhall have afcended it, and by that means become 
44 thefupreme difpenfer of life and death overall your 
44 citizens, be fure never to forget the condition in 
< 4 which, or rather for which, you was ele£ted." 
Abdolonymus looked upon the whole as a dream, and 
unab'e to guefs the meaning of it, afked, if they were 
not afhamed to ridicule him in that manner. But, as 
he made a greater refifrance than fuitcd their inclina- 
tions, they themfeh'es warned him, and threw over 
his moulders a purple robe, richly embroidered with 



* Cnpe Regis nnimum, & in 
cam li-rtnnam, quu d'-gnus es, 
ilu'iii ccn'Jnenn.-.m p:; :-.t. lit, 
cum in recall i'uiw refiddi*, vitas 



necifquc omnium civium dominiip, 
cjve cbiivifcaris hujus flatus in quo 
accipi;, regnurn, imo hercule, prop- 
tei quem. i^. Curt. 
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gold; then, after repeated oaths of their being in 
earned, they conducted him to the palace 

The news of this was immediately fpreac! over the 
whole city. Mofr. of the inhabitants were overjoyed at 
it ; but forne murmured, efpecially the rich, who, 
defpifing Abdolonymus's former abject (rate, could not 
forbear (hewing their refentments upon that account 
in the king's court. Alexander commanded the new- 
elected prince to be fent for; and, after furveying 
him attentively a long time, fpoke thus : '< Thy * air 
" and mien do not contradict what is related of thy 
" extraction j but I mould be glad to know with 
" what frame of mind thou didft bear thy poverty. — 
" Would to the gods ( replied he ) that I may bear 
" this crown with equal patience. Thefe hands have 
" procured me all I defired ; and whilfr. I poflefled 
" nothing, I wanted nothing." This anfwer gave 
Alexander an high idea of Abdolonymus's virtue; fo 
that he prefented him not only with all the rich furni- 
ture which had belonged to Strato, and part of the Pcr- 
fian plunder, but likewife annexed one of the neigh- 
bouring provinces to his dominions. 

(p) Syria and Phoenicia were already fufidued by 
the Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. ' This 
city wasjuftly entitled the queen of the fca, that ele- 
ment bringing to it the tribute of all nations. She 
boafted her having firft invented navigation, and taught 
mankind the art of braving the wind and waves by the 
affiftance of a frail bark. The happy fituation of 
Tyre, the conveniency and extent of its ports, the 
character of its inhabitants, who were induftrious, 

{p) Died. I. 17. p. 518 — 535. Arrian. I. 2. p. 87— Too- Pli.t. 
h Alex. p. 678 & 667. Curt, i. 4. c. z, 3, 4. Juilin. 1, 11. 
c. 10. 

* Corporis, intuit, habitus, fa- codem animn regnum f pati pof- 
mae generis non rcpugnat. Scd Ii- f;m ! H<e mar. us lurrVmv deiiu*- 
bct fcire, inopiam qua patientia tu- r:o met'. Nihil habe.iii, nihil ui- 
leris. Turn ilk : utinain, inquiry fuit. Q^Curt. 

f The thought is beautiful and juft. lie c-.nfiders the reral p <zo:>- ■:: a 
burthen, more difficult Ij In bunt th.:>: f cic-tj .- regnum pati, 

J 5 ~ i„b.,ri.v.;?, 
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laborious, patient, and extremely courteous to Grangers* 
invited thither merchants from' all parts of the globe; 
fo that it might be confidered, not fo much as a city 
belonging to any particular nation, as the common 
city of all nations, and the center of their commerce. 

Upon Alexander's advancing towards it, the Tyn- 
ans fent him an embaffy with prefents for himfelf, and 
refrefhments for his army. They were willing to 
have him for their friend, but not for their matter; 
fo that when he difcovered a defire of entering their 
city, in order to offer a facrifice to Hercules, its tute- 
lar god, they refufed him admiffion. But this con- 
queror, after gaining fo many victories, had too high 
an heart to put up fuch an affront, and thereupon was 
refolved to force them to it by a liege, which they, 
on the other fide, were determined to fuftain with 
the utmoft vigour. The fpring was now coming 
on. Tyre was at that time feated in an ifland 
of the fea, about a quarter of a * league from the 
continent. It was lurrounded with a ftrong wall an 
hundred and fifty foot high, which the waves of the 
fea warned ; and the Carthaginians ( a colony from 
Tyre) a mighty people, and fovereigns of the ocean, 
whofe ambafiadors were at that time in the city offe- 
ring to Hercules, according to antient cuftom, an an- 
nual facrilice, had engaged themfelves to fuccour the 
Tyrians. It was this made them fo haughty. Firmly 
determined not to furrender, they fix machines on the 
ramparts and on the towers, arm their young men, 
and build work-houfes for the artificers, of whom 
there were great numbers in the city ; fo that every 
part refounded with the noife of warlike preparations-. 
They likewife caff iron grapples, to throw on the ene- 
my's works, and tear them away; as alfo cramp- 
irons, and fuch-Jike inftruments> invented for the de- 
fence of cities. 

Alexander imagined, that there were eflential re£- 
fons why he mould pollefs himfelf of Tyre. He was 

* Four furlongs,. 
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fenfible that he could not invade Egypt eafily, fo long 
as the Perfians fhould be matters of the fea ; nor pur- 
fue Darius with fifety, in cafe he mould leave behind 
him fo large an extent of country, the inhabitants of 
which were either enemies, or fufpe£red to be fo. He 
likevvife was afraid, -left lb me infurrecrion fhould break 
out in Greece ; and that his enemies, after having re- 
taken in his abfence the maritime cities of Afia minor, 
and increafed their fleet, would make his country the 
feat of war during his being employed in purfuing Da- 
rius in the plains of Babylon. Thefe apprehenfions 
were the more juftiy grounded, as the Lacedaemonians 
had declared openly againft him ; and - the Athenians 
Tided with him more out of fear than affection. Pint, 
that in cafe he fhould conquer Tyre, all Phoenicia be- 
ing then fubjeft to him, he would be able to difpoflefe 
the Perfians of half their naval army, which con lifted 
of the fleet of that province ; and would foon make 
himfelf matter of the ifland of Cvprus and of Egypt, 
which could not refift him the inttant he was become 
mafler at fea. 

On the other fide, one would have imagined that, 
according to all the rules of war, Alexander, after the 
battle of Iflus, ought to have purfued Darius vigo- 
roufly, and neither given him an opportunity of reco- 
vering from the fright into which his defeat had thrown 
him, nor allowed him time to raife a new armv ; the 
fuccefsof the enterprise, which appeared infallible, be- 
ing the only thing that could make him formidable and 
fuperior to all his enemies. Add to this, that in cafe 
Alexander fhould not be able to take this city ( which 
was not very unlikely) lie would difcredit his ovVn 
arms; would iofc the fruit of his victories, and prove 
to the enemy that he was not invincible. But God, 
who had appointed this monarch tochaftile the pride of 
Tyre, as will be feen hereafter, did not once permit 
th /e thoughts to enter his mind ; but determined him 
to lay fiege to the place, in i\n'.c of ail the diflkuh. ^ 
which opp'ofed fo hazardous a eloign, and the m«-...y 
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reafons which fhould have prompted him to purfue 
quite different meafures. 

It was impoffible to come near this city in order to 
florm it, without making a bank which fliould reach 
from the continent to the ifland ; and an attempt of 
this kind would be attended with difficulties that were 
feemingly infurmountable. The little arm of the fea, 
which feparated the ifiand from the continent, was ex- 
pofed to the weft-wind, which often raifed fuch dread- 
ful frorms there, that the waves would in an inftant 
fvveep away all works. Befides, as the city was fur- 
rounded on all fides by the fea, there was no fixing 
fcaling-ladders, nor throwing up batteries, but at a 
di fiance in the /hips ; and the wall, which projected 
into the fea towards the lower part, prevented people 
from landing ; not to mention that the military en- 
gines which might have been put on board the gallies, 
could not do much execution, the waves were fo very 
tumultuous. 

J3ut nothing was capable of checking or vanquishing 
the refolution of Alexander, who was determined to 
carry the city at any rate. However, as the few vef- 
fels he poffefled lay at a great dill a nee from him, and 
the fiege of fo firor.g a piace might poffibly laft a long 
time, and fo retard his other enrerprizes,. he thought 
proper to endeavour an accommodation. Accordingly, 
he fent heralds, who prcpofed a peace between Alex- 
ander and their city ; but thefs the Tyrians killed, con- 
trary to the law of nations, and threw them from the 
top of the walls into the fea. Alexander, exafperated 
at fo cruel an outrage, formed a refolution at once, 
and employed hi:-- whole attention in raifing a dike, 
lie found in the ruins of old Tyre, which flood on 
the continent, and wa. 1 called Paiac- Tyros, materials 
to make piers, taking all the llones and rubbifli from 
ir. Mount Libanus, whi..h was not far diflant from 
it, fo funous in fcripture for its cedars, furnifhed him 
with wood for pik;;, and other timber- work. 

The fuiuicra began the pier with great alacrity, be- 
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ing animated by the prefence of their fovereign, who 
himfelf gave out all the orders ; and who, * knowing 
perfectly how to infinuate himfelf into, and gain the 
affections of his troops, excited fome by praifes, and 
others by flight reprimands, intermixed with kind ex- 
preffions, and foftened by promifes. At firft they ad- 
vanced with pretty great fpeed, the piles being eafily 
drove into the flime, which ferved as mortar for the 
ftones; and as the place where thefe works were car- 
rying on, was at fome diftance from the city, they 
went on without interruption. But the farther they 
went from the more, the greater difficulties they met 
with ; becaufe the fea was deeper, and. the workmen 
were very much annoyed by the darts difcharged from 
the top of the walls. The enemy, who were matters 
of the fea, coming forward in great boats, and razing 
every part of the dike, prevented the Macedonians 
from carrying it on with vigour. Then adding infults 
to their attacks, they cried aloud to Alexander's fol- 
diers, " That it was a noble fight to fee thofe conque- 
«* rors, whofe names were fo renowned all the world 
" over, carrying burthens^on their backs like fo many 
" beads." And they would afterwards afk them, in 
a contemptuous tone of voice, 4t whether Alexander 
" were greater than Neptune ; and if they pretended 
" to prevail over that god r" 

But thefe taunts did but inflame the courage of the 
foluiers. At lair, the bank appeared above water, be- 
gan to fhew a level of a confiderable breadth, and to 
approach the city. Then the befieged perceiving with 
terror the vafhiefs of the work, which the fea had till 
then kept from their fight, came in their {hip-boats in 
order to-view the bank, which was not yet very firm. 
Thefe boats were full of flingers, bowmen, and others 
who hurled javelins, and even fire; and being fpread 
to the right and left about the bank, they mot on all 
fiJes upon the workmen, feveral of whom were wound- 
ed ; it not being poffible for them to ward off the blov/s, 
* HauJquaquani rudis tra&andi militarcs snimos. Curt. 
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becaufe of the great eafe and fwiftnefs with which the 
boats moved backwards and forwards ; fo that they 
were obliged to leave the work to defend themfelves. 
It was therefore refolved, that fkins aad fails fhculd 
be fpread to cover the workmen ; and that two wooden 
towers mould be raifed at the head of the bank, to 
prevent the approaches of the enemy. 

On the other fide, the Tyrians made a defcent on 
the more, out of the view of the camp, where they 
landed fome foldiers, who cut to pieces thofe that car- 
ried the ftones : and on mount Libanus, there alfo were 
fome Arabian peafants, who meeting the Macedonians 
ftraggling up and down, killed near thirty of them, 
and took very near the fame number. Thefe fmall 
loffes obliged Alexander to feparate his troops into dif- 
ferent bodies. 

The befieged, i«n the mean time, employed every 
invention, every ftratagem that could be found, to ruin 
the enemy's works. They took a tranfport-vefiei, 
and filling it with brufhes, and fuch-like dry materi- 
als, made a large inclofure near the prow wherein they 
threw all thefe things, with fulphur, and pitch, and 
other combuftible matters. In the middle of tin's in- 
clofure they fet up two mafts, to each of which they 
fixed two fail-yards, on which were hung ketties full 
of oil, and fuch-like unctuous fubftances. They af- 
terwards loaded the hinder-part of tbeveflcl with (tones 
and land, in order to raife the prow; and, taking ad- 
vantage of a favourable wind, they towed it to fea by 
the affiftance of their gallies. As foon as they were 
come near the towers, they fet fire to the veflel in 
queftion, and drew it towards the point or extremity 
of the bank. In the mean time, the failors who were 
in it, leaped into the fea and fwam away. Imme- 
diately the fire catched, with great violence, the tow- 
ers, and the reft of the works which were at the head 
of the bank ; and then the fail-yards being drove back- 
wards and forwards, threw oil upon the fire, which 
very much, hicreafed the flame* But, to prevent the 

.Macedonians 
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Macedonians from extinguifliing it, the Tyrians, who 
were in their gallies, were perpetually hurling at the 
towers fiery darts and burning torches, infomuch that 
there was no approaching them. Several Macedoni- 
ans loft their lives in a miferable manner on the bank y 
being either mot through with arrows, or burnt to 
death : whilft others, throwing down their arms, 
leaped into the Tea. But as they were fwimming away, 
the Tyrians, chufing to take them alive rather than 
kill them, maimed their hands with clubs and /tones ; 
and, after difabling them, carried them off. At the 
iametime the befieged, coming out of the city in little 
boats, beat down the edges of the bank, tore up its 
flakes, and burnt the reft of the engines. 

Alexander, though he faw moft of his defigns de- 
feated, and his works demolifhed, was not at all de- 
jected upon that account. His foldiers endeavoured, 
with redoubled vigour, to repair the ruins of the bank 5. 
and made and planted new machines with fo prodi- 
gious a fpeed, as quite aftoniflied the enemy. Alex- 
ander himfelf wasprefent on all occafions, and fuper- 
intended every part of the works. His prefence and 
great abilities advanced thefe ftiil more, than the mul- 
titude of hands employed in them. The whole was 
near finifhed, and brought almoft to the wall of the 
city, when there arofe on a fudden an impetuous 
wind, which drove the waves with fo much fury a- 
gainft the bank, that the cement and other things that 
bound it gave way, and the water rufhing through the 
(tones broke it in the middle. As foon as the great 
heap of ftones which fupported the earth was thrown 
down, the whole funk at once, as into an abyfs. 

Any warrior but Alexander would that inftant have 
quite laid afide his enterprize ; and indeed he himfelf 
debated whether he mould not raife the fiege. But a 
fuperior power, who had foretold and fworn the ruin 
of Tyre, and vvhofe orders this prince only executed, 
prompted him to continue the fiege, and, difpelling 
all his fear and anxiety, iiifpiied him with courage 
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and confidence, and fired the breafts of his whole 
army with the fame fentiments. For now the fol- 
diers, as if but that moment arrived before the city, 
forgetting all the toils they had undergone, began to 
raife a new mole, at which they worked incefTantly. 

Alexander was fenfible, that it would not be poffible 
for him either to compleat the bank, or take the city, 
as long as the Tyrians mould continue matters at fea. 
He therefore reiblved to afiemble before Sidon his few 
remaining gallies. At the fame time, the kings of 
* Aradus and Byblos, hearing that Alexander had 
conquered their cities, abandoned the Perfian fleet, 
joined him with theirs and that of the Sidonians, 
which made in all eighty fail. There arrived alfo, 
much about the fame time, ten gallies from Rhodes, 
three from Solae and Mallos, ten from Lycia, and one 
from Macedonia of fifty oars. A little after, the 
kings of Cyprus, hearing that the Perfian army had 
been defeated near the city of IlTus, and that Alexan- 
der had pofiefTed himfelf of Phoenicia, brought him 
a reinforcement of upwards of one hundred and twenty 
gallies. 

The king, whilft his foidiers were preparing the 
fhips and engines, took fome troops of node, with his 
own regiment of guards, and marched towards a 
mountain of Arabia, called Antilibanus. The tender 
regard he had for an old gentleman, formerly his tu- 
tor, who was abfolutely refoived to follow his pupil, 
expofed Alexander to very great danger. This was 
Lylimachus, who gave the name of Achilles to his 
fcholar, and called himfelf f Phoenix. When the 
king was got to the foot of the mountain, he leaped 
from his horfe, and began to walk. His troops got a 
considerable way before him. It was already late, 
and Alexander not being willing to leave Lis preceptor, 
who was very corpulent, and fcarce able to walk, he 
by that means was feparated from Ids little army, r.c- 

* Cities of PI uu-cia, f lt « ivcllkr.iv:>: tbot Hcsux 

was governor to Achilla, 
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companied only by very few fbJcliers ; and in this 
manner fpent the whole night very near the enemy, 
who were fo numerous that they might eafily have 
overpowered him. However, his ufual good fortune 
and courage extricated him from this danger; f© that, 
coming up afterwards with his forces, he advanced for- 
ward into the country, took all the ftrong places either 
by force or capitulation, and returned the eleventh day 
to Sidon, where he found Alexander, fon of Polemo- 
crates, who had brought him a reinforcement of four 
thoufand Greeks from Peloponnefus. 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took, fome fol- 
diers from among his guards, and thefe he embarked 
with him, in order to employ them in clofe fight with 
the enemy ; and then fet fail towards Tyre in battle- 
array. He himfelf was at the point or extremity of 
the right wing, which extended itfelf towards the main 
ocean, being accompanied by the kings of Cyprus and 
Phoenicia; the left was commanded by Craterus. 
The Ty rians were at firfr, determined to give battle ; 
but after they heard of the uniting of thefe forces, 
and faw the army advance that made a great appear- 
ance, ( for Alexander had halted to wait the coming 
up of his left wing ) they kept all their gallies in the 
harbours, to prevent the enemy from entering them. 
When the king faw this, he advanced nearer the city ; 
and finding it would be impoflible for him to force the 
port which lay towards Sidon, becaufe of the great 
narrownefs of the entrance, and its being defended by 
a large number of gallies, all whofe prows were turned 
towards the main ocean, he only funk three of them 
which lay without, and afterwards came to an anchor 
with his whole fleet, pretty near the bank, along the 
ftiore, where his mips rode in fafety. 

Whilft all thefe things were doing, the new bank 
"'as carried on with great vigour. The workmen 
threw into the fea whole trees, with all their branches 
on them : and laid great flones over thefe, on which 
they put other trees, and the latter they covered with 

clay, 
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clay, which ferved inftead of mortar. Afterwards, 
heaping more trees and ftones on thefe, the whole, 
thus joined together, formed one entire body. This 
bank was made wider than the former ones, in order 
that the towers that were built in the middle might 
be out of the reach of fuch arrows as mould be fliot 
from thofe mips which might attempt to break down 
the edges of the bank. The befieged, on the other 
fide, exerted themfelves with extraordinary bravery, 
and did all that lay in their power to flop the progrefs 
of the work. But nothing was of fo much fervice to 
them as their divers, who fwimming under water, 
came unperccived quite up to the bank, and with 
hooks drew fuch branches to them as projected beyond 
the work ; and, pulling forward with great ftrength, 
forced away every thing that was over them. Thu 
was one rcmora to the carrying on of the work ; how- 
ever, after many delays, the patience of the workmen 
furmounting every obftacle, it was at laft finimed in 
its utmoft perfection. The Macedonians placed mili- 
tary engines of all kinds on the bank, in order to make 
the walls with battering rams, and hurl on the bc- 
fiegers arrows, ftones, and burning torches. 

At the fame time Alexander ordered the Cyprian 
fleet, commanded by Andromachus, to take its {ra- 
tion before the harbour which lay towards Sidon j and 
that of Phoenicia before the harbour on the other fide 
of the bank facing Egypt, towards that part where 
his own tent was pitched ; and enabled himfelf to at- 
tack the city on every fide. The Tyiians, in their 
turn, prepared for a vigorous defence. On that fide 
which lay towards the bank, they had erected towers 
on the wall, which was of a prodigious height, and 
of a proportionable breadth, the whole built with 
great ftones cemented together with mortar. The 
accefs to any other part was very near as difficult, the 
enemy having fenced the foot of the wall with great 
Hones, to keep the Greeks from approaching it. The 
bufmefs then was, firft to draw thefe away, which 

could 
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could not be done but with the utmoft difficulty, be- 
caufe as the foldiers flood in mips, they could not keep 
very firm on their legs. Befides, the Tyrians ad- 
vanced with covered gallies, and cut the cables which 
held the fhips at anchor ; fo that Alexander was ob- 
liged to cover, in like manner, feveral veflels of thirty 
rowers each, and to ftation thefe crofswife, to fecure 
the anchors from the attacks of the Tyrian gallies. 
But ftill, divers came and cut them unperceived, fo 
that they were at laft forced to fix them with iron 
chains. After this, they drew thefe ftones with cable- 
ropes, and carrying them off with engines, they were 
thrown to the bottom of the fea, where it was not 
poilible for them to do any further mifchief. The 
foot of the wall being thus cleared, the velfels had 
very eafy accefs to it. In this manner the Tyrians 
were inverted on all fides, and attacked at the fame 
time both by fea and land. 

The Macedonians had joined (two and two) gallies, 
with four men chained to each oar, in fuch a manner, 
that the prows were faftened, and the fterns fo far 
diffcant one from the other, as was neceffary for the 
pieces of timber between them to be of a proper 
length. After this they threw from one ftern to the 
other fail-yards, which were faftened together by 
planks laid crofs-wife, in order for the foldiers to ftand 
faft on the fpace. The gallies being thus equipped, 
they rowed towards the city, and fhot ( under covert) 
againft thofe who defended the walls, the prows ferving 
them as fo many parapets. The king caufed them to 
advance about midnight, in order to furrourfd the 
walls, and make a general aflault. The Tyrians now 
gave themfelves for loft, when on a fudden the iky 
was overfpread with fuch thick clouds, as quite took 
away the faint glimmerings of light which before 
darted through the gloom. The fea rifes by infenfible 
degrees ; and the billows being fwelled by the fury of 
the winds, rife to a dreadful ftorm. The vefTels dafh 
one againft the other with fo much violence, that the 
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cables, which before fattened them together, ate either 
loofened, or break to pieces ; the planks fplit, and, 
making a horrible crafti, carry oft the foldiers with 
them : for the tempefl: was fo furious, that it was not 
poUible to manage or fteer gallies thus fattened together. 
The foldier was a hindrance to the failor, and the failor 
to the foldier; and, as happens on fuch occallons, 
thofe obeyed whofe bufinefs it was to command ; fear 
and anxiety throwing all things into confufion. But 
now the rowers exerted themfelves with fo much vi- 
gour, that they got the better of the fea, and feemed to 
tear their mips out of the waves. At laft they brought 
them near the fhore, but the greateft part in a mat- 
tered condition. 

At the fame time there arrived at Tyre thirty am- 
bafladors from Carthage, who did not bring the leaft 
fuccours, though they had promifed fuch mighty 
things. Inftead of this, they only made excufes, de- 
claring that it was with the greateft grief the Cartha- 
ginians found themfelves abfolutely unable to affift the 
Tyrians in any manner ; for that they themfelves were 
engaged in a war, not as * before for empire, but to 
fave their country. And indeed the Syracufans were 
laying watte all Africa at that time with a powerful 
army, and had pitched their camp not far from the 
walls of Carthage. The Tynans, though fruftrated 
in this manner of the great hopes they had conceived, 
were no ways dejected. They only took the wife 
precautions to fend mod of their women and children 
to Carthage, in order that they themfelves might be in 
a condition to defend themfelves to the laft extremity, 
and bear more courageoufly the greateft calamities 
which might befall them, when they had once lodged, 
in a fecure afylum, what they moft valued in the 
world, 

There was in the city a brazen ftatue of Apollo, c-i 
an enormous fize. This Coloflus had formerly ftood 

* See Vol, I. in the bljlory of Carthage, 
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in the city of Gela in Sicily, (q) The Carthaginians 
having taken it about the year 412 before Chritt, had 
given it, by way of prefent, to the city of Tyre, 
which they always confidered 2s the mother of Car- 
thage. The Tyrians had fet it up in their city, and 
worftiip was paid to it. During the fiege, on a dream 
which one of the citiaens had, the Tyrians imagined 
that Apollo was determined to leave them, and go over 
to Alexander. Immediately they fattened with a gold 
chain his itatue to Hercules's altar,to prevent the Deity 
in queftion from leaving them. For thefe people were 
filly enough to believe, that after his ftatue was thus 
fattened down, it would not be poflible for him to 
make his efcape ; and that he would be prevented from 
doing fo by Hercules, the tutelar god of the city. 
What a Arrange idea the heathens had of their divi- 
nities. 

Some of the Tyrians propofed the reftoring of a fa- 
criHce which had been difcontinued for many ages ; and 
this was-, to facrifice a child born of free parents to 
Saturn. The Carthaginians, who had borrowed this 
facrilegious cuftom from their founders, preferved it 
till the deftrudtion of their city 5 and had not the old 
men, who were inverted with the greater!: authority 
in Tyre, oppofed this cruel ly-fu per ft itious cuftom, a 
child would have been butchered on this occafion. 

The Tyrians, finding their city expofed every mo- 
ment to be taken by ftorm, refolved to fall upon the 
Cyprian fleet, which lay at anchor off Sidon. They 
took the opportunity to do this at a time when the 
feamen of Alexander's fleet were difperfed up and 
down } and that he himfelf was withdrawn to his 
tent, pitched on the fea-fliore. Accordingly, they 
came out, about noon, with thirteen gallies, all man- 
ned with choice foldiers who were ufed to fea-fights ; 
and rowing with all their might, came thundering On 
the enemy's veiiels. Part of them they found empty, 
and the reft had been manned in great hafte. Some 

(?) Diod. I. J3. p. 2z6. 
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of thefe they funk, and drove feveral of them againft 
the mores, where they dafhed to pieces. The lofs 
would have been ftill greater, had not Alexander, the 
inftant he heard of this fally, advanced at the head of 
his whole fleet with all imaginable difpatch againft the 
Tyrians. However, thefe did not wait their coming 
up, but withdrew into the harbour, after having alfo 
loft fome of their fhips. 

And now the engines playing, the city was warmly 
attacked on all fides, and as vigoroufly defended. The 
befieged, taught and animated by imminent danger, 
and the extreme necefTity to which they were reduced, 
invented daily new arts to defend themfelves, and re- 
pulfe the enemy. They warded off all the darts dif- 
charged from the baliftas againft them, by the affift- 
ance of turning wheels, which either broke them to 
pieces, or carried them another way. They deadened 
the violence of the {tones that were hurled at them, 
by fetting up a kind of fails and curtains made of a 
foft fubftance, which eafily gave way. To annoy the 
fhips which advanced againft their walls, they fixed 
grappling-irons and fcythes to joyfts or beams: then 
ftraining their catapultas, ( an enormous kind of crofs- 
bows) they laid thofe great pieces of timber upon 
them inftead of arrows, and fhot them off' on a hid- 
den at the enemy. Thefe crufhed fome to pieces by 
their great weight ; and the hooks or penfile fcythes 
with which they were armed, tore others to pieces, 
and did confiderable damage to their fliins. They alfo 
had brazen fhields, which they drew red-hot out of 
the fire ; and, filling thefe with burning fand, hurled 
them in an inftant from the top of the wall upon the 
enemy. There was nothing the Macedonians i'o 
much dreaded as this laft invention ; for, the moment 
this burning fand got to the flefh, through the crevices 
in the armour, it pierced to the very bone, and ftuck 
fo clofe, that there was no pulling it off; fo that the 
foldiers, throwing down their arms, and tearing their 
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cloaths to pieces, were in this manner expofed, naked 
and defencelefs, to the /hot of the enemy. 

It was then Alexander, difcouraged at fo vigorous a 
defence, debated ferioufly, whether it would not be 
proper for him to raife the fiege, and go for Egypt : 
for, after having over-run Afia with prodigious rapi- 
dity, he found his progrefs unhappily retarded ; and 
loft, before a fingle city, the opportunity of executing 
a great many projects of infinitely greater importance. 
On the other fide, he confidered that it would be a 
great blemifti to his reputation, which had done him 
greater fervice than his arms, mould he leave Tyre 
behind him, and thereby prove to the world, that he 
was not invincible. He therefore refolved to make a 
laft effort with a great number of mips, which he 
manned with the flower of his army. Accordingly, 
a fecond naval engagement was fought, in which the 
Tyrians, after fighting with intrepidity, were obliged 
to draw off their whole fleet towards the city. The 
king purfued their rear very clofe, but was not able to 
enter the harbour, being repulfed 'by arrows mot from 
the walls : however, he either took or funk a great 
number of their fliips. 

Alexander, after letting his forces repofe themfelves 
two days, advanced his fleet and his engines, in order 
to attempt a general affault. Both the attack and de- 
fence were now more vigorous than ever. The cou- 
rage of the combatants increafed with the danger; and 
each fide, animated by the moft powerful motives, 
fought like lions. Wherever the battering-rams had 
beat down any part of the wall, and the bridges were 
thrown out, inftantly the Argyrafpides mounted the 
breach with the utmoft valour, being headed by Adme- 
tus, one of the braveft officers in the army, who was 
killed by the thruft of a * partizan, as he was encou- 
raging his loldiers. The prefence of the king, and 
efpecially the example he fet, fired his troops with un- 
ufual bravery. He himfelf afcended one of the towers 

* A kind of halbert, 
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which was of a prodigious height, and there was ex- 
pofed to the greater! danger his courage had ever made 
him hazard ; for, being immediately known by his 
inftgnia and the richnefs of his armour, he ferved as a 
mark for all the arrows of the enemy. On this occa- 
fion he performed wonders ; killing, with javelins, fe- 
veral of thofe who defended the wall ; then, advancing 
nearer to them, he forced fome with his fword, and 
others with his fhield, either into the city or the fca ; 
the tower where he fought almoft touching the wall. 
He foon went over it, by the afliftance of floating- 
bridges, and followed by the nobility, pofiefled himfelf 
of two towers, and the fpace between them. The 
battering-rams had already made feveral breaches j ti e 
fleet had forced into the harbour, and fome of the Ma- 
cedonians had polTefled themfelves of the towers which 
were abandoned. The Tyrians, feeing the enemy 
matter of their rampart, retired towards an open 
place called Agenor, and there flood their ground ; 
but Alexander marching up with his regiment of body- 
guards, killed part of them, and obliged the reft to 
fly. At the fame time, Tyre being taken on that 
fide which lay towards the harbour, the Macedonians 
ran up and down every part of the city, fparing no 
pcrfon who came in their way, being highly exafpe- 
rated at the long refiftancc of the. befieged, and the 
barbarities they had exercifed towards fome of their 
comrades who had been taken in their return to Sidoiu 
and thrown from the battlements, after their thro.ib 
had been cut in the fight of the whole army. 

The Tynans, feeing themfelves overpowered on all 
fides, fome fly to the temple, to implore the afliftance 
of the gods; others, (hutting themfelves in their 
houfes, efcape the fword of the conqueror, by a vo- 
luntary death ; in fine, others rufh upon the enemy, 
firmly refolved to fell their lives at the deareft rate. 
Molt of the citizens were got on the houfe-top?, 
whence they threw ftones, and whatever came firft to 
hand, upon fuch as advanced forward into the citv. 
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The king ga\'e orders for killing all the inhabitant; 
( thofe excepteJ who hail flickered thcmfelvcs in the 
temples ) and to fet fire to every part of Tyre. Al- 
though this order was published by found of trumpet, 
yet not one perfon who carried arms flew to the afylum?. 
The temples were filled with fuch old men and children 
only as had remained in the city. The old men 
waited at the doors of their houfes, in expectation every 
.inftant of being facrificcd to the rage of the fold ie is. 
It is true, indeed, that the Sidonian foldiers who 
were in Alexander's camp, Hived great numbers of 
them. For, having entered the city indjfcrimiiiatCiV 
with the conquerors, and calling to mind their aniient 
afiinity with the Tyrians, Agenor having founded 
both Tyre and Sidon ; they, for that ic.ifon, carried 
off great numbers privately on board their mips, and 
conveyed them to Sidon. By this kind deceit, fifteen 
thoufand were faved from the rage of the conqueror ; 
and we may judge of the greatnefs of the (laughter, 
from the number of the foldiers who were cut to 
pieces on the rampart of the city only, who amount c 1 
to fix thoufand. However, the king's anger net beinu; 
fully appeafed, he exhibited a fcene which appealed 
dreadful, even to the conquerors; for two thouLnd 
men remaining after the foldiers had been glutted with 
(laughter, Alexander caufed them to be fixed upon 
croffes along the fea-fhore. He pardoned the ambafi'a- 
dors of Carthage, who were come to their metropo- 
lis, to offer up a facrifice to Hercules, according to an- 
nual cuilom. The number of prifimers, h-.j-.h ior:ig::- 
ers and citizens, amounted to thirty thoufand, who 
were all fold. As for the Macedonians, their lofs was 
very inconfiderable. 

(r) Alexander himfelf facrificcd to Hercules, and 
conducted the ceremony with all his land-foiVi.- under 
arms, in concert with the fleet. He alfo foiemniz.d 
Gymnaftic exercifes in honour of the fame god, in tli^ 
temple dedicated to him. Witii regard to the ihuuc of 

(r) A. M. -5672. Ant. J. C. ^32. 
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Apollo, above mentioned, he took off the chains 
from it, reftored it to its former liberty, and com- 
manded that this god mould thenceforwards be ilrnamed 
Pbilalexattdcr, that is, the friend of Alexander. If 
we may believe Timaeus, the Greeks begun to pay 
him this folemn worfhip, for having occafioned the 
taking of Tyre, which happened the day and hour 
that the Carthaginians had carried off this flame from 
Gela. The city of Tyre was taken about the end of 
September, after having fuftained a feven months 
iiege. 

Thus was accomplimed the menaces which God 
had pronounced by the mouth of his prophets againft 
the city of Tyre. * Nabuchodonofcr had begun to 
execute thofe threats, by befieging and taking it; and 
they were compleated by the fad cataftrophe we have 
here defcribed. As this double event forms one of the 
moft confiderable paffages in hiftory, and that the 
fcriptures have given us feveral very remarkable cir- 
cumftances of it ; I (hall endeavour to unite here, in 
one view, all that they relate concerning the city of 
Tyre, its power, riches, haughtinefs, and irreligion ; 
the different punifhments with which God chaftifed 
its pride and other vices ; in fine, its laft re-eftab J ali- 
ment, but in a manner entirely different from that 
of others. Mcthinks, I revive on a fudden, when, 
through the multitude of profane hiftories which hea- 
then antiquity furniflies, and in every part whereof 
there reigns an entire oblivion, not to lay more, of the 
Almighty ; the facred fcriptures exhibit themfelves, 
and unfold to me the fecret defigns of God over king- 
doms and empires ; and teach me what idea we are to 
form of thofe things which appear the moft worthy 
of efteem, the moft auguft in the eyes of men. 

But before I relate the prophecies concerning Tyre, 
I mail here prefent the reader with a little extract of 
the hiftory of that famous city, by which he will be 
the better enabled to underftand the prophecies. 

* Or Nebuckadr.exxsr t as be is called in our vcrf l0 „ t 
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(s) Tyre was built by the Sidonians, two hundred 
and forty years before the building of the temple of 
Jerufalem : for this reafon it is called by Ifaiah, T/j>' 
daughter of Sldon. It foon furpaficd its mother- city ia 
extent, power and riches. 

(/) It was befieged by Salmanafar, and alone re- 
fitted the united fleets of the A/Tynans and Phoenici- 
ans ; a circumftance which greatly heightened its 
pride. 

(a) Nabuchodonofor laid fiege to Tyre, at the 
time that Ithobalus was king of that city ; but did not 
take it till thirteen years after. But before it was 
conquered, the inhabitants had retired, with moft of 
their efFecb, into a neighbouring ifland, where they 
built a new city. The old one was razed to the very 
foundations, and has fince been no more than a village, 
known by the name of Pa/a-Tyrus, or antient Tyre : 
but, the new one rofe to greater power than ever. 

It was in this great and flourifhing condition, when 
Alexander befieged and took it. And here begins the 
feventy years of obfeurity and oblivion, in which it 
was to lie, according to Ifaiah. It was indeed foon 
repaired, becaufe the Sidonians, who entered the city 
with Alexander's army, faved fifteen thoufand of their 
citizens, (as was before obferved ) who, after their re- 
turn, applied themfelves to traffic, and repaired the 
ruins of their country with incredible application ; be- 
fides which, the women and children, who had been 
fent to Carthage, and lodged in a place of fafety, re- 
turned to it at the fame time. But Tyre was con- 
fined to the ifland in which it flood. Its trade extend- 
ed no farther than the neighbouring cities, and it had 
loft the empire of the fea. And when, eighteen years 
after, Antigonus befieged it with a ftrong fleet, we do 
not find that the Tyrians had any maritime forces to 
oppofe him. This fecond fiege, which reduced it a 

(s) A. M. 2991. Ant. J. C. 1 7 12. Jofrph. Antiq. I. S. c. 3. 
(f) A. M. 32.85. Ant. J. C. 719. Jofeph. Antiq. I. 9. c. 14. 
(a) A. M. 3432,* Ant, J. C. 572. Jolcph. Antiq. j. 10. c. it. 
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fecond time to captivity, plunged it into the ftate of 

oblivion from which it endeavoured to extricate itfelf * 

and this oblivion continued the exact time foretold by 

Ifaiab. 

This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered 
its former credit ; and, at the lame time, refumed its 
former vices; till at laft converted by the preaching 
of the gofpel, it became a holy and religious city. 
The facrcd writings acquaint us with part of thefe re- 
volutions, and this is what we are now to (hew. 

(.v) Tyre, before the captivity of the Jews in Ba- 
bylon, was confide reid as one of the moft antient and 
flourifhing cities of the world. Its induflry and very 
advantageous fituation had raifed it to the fovereignty 
of the feas, and made it the center of all the trade in 
.the univerfe. From the extreme parts of Arabia, Per- 
iia, and India, to the moft remote weftern coafts ; 
from Scythia and the northern countries, to Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the fouthern countries ; all nations con- 
tributed to the increafe of its riches, fplendor and 
power. Not only the feveral things ufeful and nccef- 
fary to fociety, which thofe various regions produced ; 
but whatever they had of a rare, curious, magnificent, 
or precious kind, and beft adapted to the fupport of 
luxury and pride ; all thefe, 1 fa}*, were brought to 
its markets. And Tyre, on the other fide, as from 
a common fource, difperfed this varied abundance over 
all kingdoms, and infected them with its corrupt man- 
ners, by infpiring mankind with a love for eafe, va- 
nity, luxury and voluptuoufnefs. 

(y) A long, uninterrupted feries of profperities had 
fv/ellcd the pride of Tyre. She delighted to confidcr 
herfelf as the queen of cities ; a queen, whofe head is 
adorned with a diadem ; whofe correfpondents are il- 
luftrious princes ; whofe rich traders difpute for fupcri- 
ority with kings ; who fees every maritime power, 

(x" Ezek. xxv:. axtlxxv'ii. ihi-ugbout. Ezek. xxvii. 4-— 25. 
(y) Ezek. xxvi. 17. xxvii. 5, 4. 15—32, 33. 
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either as her allies or dependents; and who made her- 
fejf neceflary or formidable to all nations. 

Tyre had now filled up the meafure of her ini- 
quity, by her impiety againfi: God, and her barbarity 
exercifed againft his people. She had rejoiced over the 
ruins of Jerufalem, in the infulting words following. 
(z) Behold then the gates of this fo populous city are broken 
clown. Her inhabitants Jhall come io me, and /will en- 
rich myfelf 'with hcrfpoils^ now Jhe is laid wajle. [a) She 
was not fatisfied with having reduced the Jews to a 
flate of captivity, notwithstanding the alliance be- 
tween them ; with felling them to the Gentiles, and 
delivering them up to their moft cruel enemies : [h) me 
likewife had feized upon the inheritance of the Lord, 
and carried away from his temple the rnoft precious 
tilings, to enrich therewith the temples of her idols. 

(c) This profanation and cruelty drew down the 
vengeance of God upon Tyre. God is rdulved to 
deftroy her, becaufc flie relied fo much upon her own 
flrength, her wifdom, her riches, and her alliances. 
He therefore brought againft her Nabuchodonofor, that 
king of kings, to overflow her with his mighty holts, 
as with waters that ovcrfpread their banks', in order 
to demolifli her ramparts, to ruin her proud palaces, 
to deliver up her merchandizes and treafurej to the 
foldier, and to raze Tyre to the very foundations, af- 
ter having fet fire to it, and either extirpated or dif- 
perfed all its inhabitants. 

(d) By this fo unexpected a fall, the Almighty will 
teach the aftoniihed nations, that be more evidently 
difplays his providence by the moft incredible revoluti- 
ons of (rates ; and that his will only directs the enter- 
prizes of men, and guides them as he pleafes, in order 
to humble the proud. 

But Tyre, after fhe had recovered her loiTes, and 

(a) Ibid. v. 3. (a) Joel iii. a, 3. Amos i. q, to. 

{0) Joel iii 2,4,7. Amos i. 9,1c. (c, JVrem. xlvii. , z, 6. 

Ezek. xxvi. 3 — 12, at: J 19. xxvii. 27, 34. [d t £zck. xxvi. 1;, 
iS. and xxvii. 33, 36. La. xxiii, 3, 9. 
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repaired her ruins, forgot her former ftate of humilia- 
tion, and the guilt which had reduced her to it. (d) She 
rlill was puffed up with the glory of pofleffing the em- 
pire of the fea ; of being the feat of univerfal com- 
merce ; of giving birth to the mod famous colonies ; 
of having within her walls merchants, whofe credit, 
riches and fpkmdor, equalled them to the princes and 
great men of the earth; {e) of being governed by a 
monarch, who might juftly be entitled god of the 
fea ; of tracing back her origin to the moft remote 
antiquity ; of having acquired, by a long feries of ages, 
a kind of eternity ; and of having a right to promife 
herfelf another fuch eternity in times to come. 

(/) But fince this city, corrupted by pride, by a- 
varice and luxury, has not profited by the firft lefTon 
which God had given her, in the perfon of the king 
of Babylon ; and that, after being opprefied by all 
the forces of the eaft, me ftill would not learn to con- 
fide no longer in the falfc and imaginary fupports of her 
own greatnefs: (g) Gods foretels her another chaftife- 
ment, which he will fend upon her from the weir, 
near 400 years after the firft. (h) Her deftruclion will 
come from Chittim, that is, Macedonia ; from a 
kingdom fo weak and obfcure, that it had been dcf- 
pifed a few years before ; a kingdom whence fhe could 
never have expecled fuch a blow. Tyre, poffefj'ed with 
an opinion of her ctvn ivifdo???, and proud or her fleet?, 
of her immenfe riches, which jhe heaped up as mire in 
thcjlrcetSj and alfo protected by the whole power of the 
Perfian empire, does not imagine fhe has any thing 
to fear from thofe new enemies, who, being fituated 
at a great diftance from her, without either money, 
frrength, or reputation ; having neither harbours nor 
fhips, and being quite unfkilled in navigation, cannot 
theiefore, as fhe imagines, annoy her with their land- 
forces. (/') Tyre looks upon herfelf as impregnable, 

(d) Ifn. xxiii. 3, 4, 7, S, 12. (c) Ezek. xxviit. ». 




(r) lb. xxiii. it, 12. Ib. xxiii. 1. 
1/5. (/) Ifa. xxiii. 10, 11, ir 
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becaufe fhe is defended by lofty fortifications, and 
furrounded on all fides by the fea as with a moat and a 
girdle: neverthelefs Alexander, by filling up the arm 
of the fea which feparates her from the continent, will 
force off her girdle, and demolifli thofe ramparts which 
ferved her as a fecond enclofure. 

Tyre, thus difpoffefled of her dignity as queen and 
as a free city, boafting no more her diadem nor her 
girdle, will be reduced, during feventy years, to the 
mean condition of a ilave. (k) The Lord hath pur- 
pofed it, to Jiain the pride of all glory ', and to bring into 
contempt all the honourable of the earth. (I) Her fall will 
drag after it the ruin of trade in general, and fhe will 
prove to all cities a fubjecfr. of forrow and groans, by 
making them lofe the prefent means and the future 
hopes of enriching themfelves. 

(m) To prove, in a fenfible manner, to Tyre, that 
the prophecy concerning her ruin is not incredible, 
and that all the fircngth and vvifdom of man can no 
ways ward off or fufpend the punifhment which God 
has prepared for pride and the abufe of riches : Ifaiah 
fets before her the example of Babylon, whofe deduc- 
tion ought to have been an example to ' er. * This 
city, in which Nimrod laid the foundations of his 
empire, was the mod antient, the moft populous, and 
embelliflied with more edifices, both public and pri- 
vate, than any other city. She was the capital of the 
firft empire that ever exifted, and was founded, in 
order to command over the whole earth, which feem- 
ed to be inhabited only by families, which fhe had 
brought forth and font out as fo many colonies, whofe 
common parent flie was. Neverthelefs, fays the pro- 
phet, flie is no more, neither Babylon nor her empire 

(*) Ifa. xxiii. 9. (I) Ibid. ver. I, II, 14. (m) Ibid, 
vcr. T3, 14. 

* Behold the land of the Cbal- up the palaces thereof, and he 

deans • this people was n-A till the brcu: bt it to ruin. Hou-l, yc flips 

Jjyrian founded it for them that of Tarfi-ifi ; for your ftrcjtftb is 

dwelt in the ivUdemefs : they fit laid wjftc. Ifa. xxiii. 13, 14. 
up the towers thereof, they rjifed 
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The citizens of Babylon had multiplied their ramparts 
and citadels, to render even the befieging it imprac- 
ticable. Ti'.e inhabitants had raifed pompous palaces, 
to make n.cir names immortal ; but all thefe fortifica- 
tions were L::«. as fo many dens, in the eyes of provi- 
dence, for wiid beaiis to dwell in ; and thefe edifices 
were deemed to fall to dull, or elfe to fink to humble 
cottages. 

After fo fignal an example, continues the prophet, 
lT.ail Tyre, which is fo much inferior to Babylon in 
many refpccls, dare to hope that the menaces pro- 
nounced by heaven agarnfl her, viz. to deprive her of 
the empire of the fea, and deftrcy her fleets, will not 
be fuinlled ? 

(//) To make her the more flrongly fenfible how 
ir. nth (he has abufed her profperity, God will reduce 
her to a ftate of humiliation and oblivion during three- 
fcore and ten years, (c) But after this feafon of ob- 
fciirity, fhe will again endeavour to appear with the 
air of a harlot, v/hofe charms and artifices fhe lhall 
affumc ; fne will employ her utmort endeavours to 
corrupt youth, and footh their paflions. To promote 
her commcicc fhe will ufe fraud, deceit, and the mo ft 
in fid ions arts. She will vifit every part of the world, to 
collect the moil rare and molt delicious produces of 
every country ; to infpire the various nations of the uni- 
verfe with a love and admiration for fupernuities and 
fp'endcr ; and fill them with an averfion fur the fim- 
[iicity and frugality of their ancient manners. And 
!!.e will fct every engine at work, to renew her an- 
cient treaties ; to recover the confidence of her former 
correspondents ; and to compenfate, by a fpcedy abun- 
dance, the fterility of feventy years. 

(y) Thus, in proportion, as the Almighty (hall give 
T>;e an opportunity of recovering her trade and cre- 
dit, flic ihall icturn to her former fhameful traffic, 
■r] xxiii. 15. (s) Vcr. 16. (q) Vcr. 17. 
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which God had ruined, by Gripping her of the great 
poffeffions fne had applied to fuch pernicious ufes. 

(r) But at iafr, Tyre, converted by the gofpe], mall 
no more be a fcar.dal and a ftumbling-block to nations. 
She fhall no longer facrince her labour to the idolatry of 
wealth, but to the worfhip of the Lord, and the corn- 
fart of thofe who ferve him. She fhall no longer ren- 
der her riches barren and ufelefsby detaining them; but 
fhall fcatter them, like fruitful feed, from the hands of 
believers and miniders of the gofpel. 

One of God's defigns, in the propliecies jufl: now 
cited, is to give us a juft idea of a traffic, whofe only 
motive is avarice, and whofe fruits are pleafures, va- 
nity and immorality. Mankind look upon cities en- 
riched with a commerce like that of Tyre (and it is 
the fame with private perfons) as happier than any 
other ; as worthy of envy, and as fit (from their in- 
duftry, labour, and the fuccefs of their applications and 
conduct) to be propofed as patterns for the reft to copy 
after: but God, on the contrary, exhibits them to us 
under the fliameful image of a woman loft to all fenfe 
of virtue ; as a woman, v/hofe only view i? to fedue-.- 
and corrupt youth ; who only fooths the paaions and 
flatters the fenfes ; who abhois modefty and every fen- 
timent of honour ; and who, banifhing from her coun- 
tenance every characleriftic of chattily, glories in igno- 
miny. We arc not to infer from hence, that traffic 
is fmful in itfelf ; but we fhould feparate from the ef- 
fential foundation of trade, which is juft and lawful 
when rightly ufed, the paflions of men which inter- 
mix with, and by that means pervert the order and 
end of it. Tyre, converted to chridianity, teaches 
merchants in what manner they are to carry on their 
traffic, and the ufes to which they ought to apply their 
profits. 

00 Vcr. iP. 
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S'- CT. VI T. Darius writes a fecond letter to Alexan- 
der. Journey of the latter to Jerufalem. The ho- 
nour he pays to Jaddus the high prie/l. He is Jlnwn 
thoj'e prophecies of Daniel which relate to himfelf The 
king grants great privileges to the Jeivs, but refufes 
them to the Samaritans. He befieges and takes Gaza, 
enters Egypt and fubdues that country. He there lays 
the foundations of Alexandria, then goes into Libya, 
where he vifts the temple of Jupiter Amnion, and 
caufes himfelf to be declared the fon of that god. His 
return into Egypt, 
(s) VT^ HILST Alexander was carrying on the 
* * fiege of Tyre, he had received a fecond let- 
ter from Darius, whoatlaft gave him the titieofking. 
" He offered him ten thoufand talents (thirty mil- 
tc lions) as a ranfom for the captive princeffes, and 
tc his daughter Statira in marriage, with all the coun- 
<s try he had conquered as far as the Euphrates. Da- 
" rius hinted to him the inconftancy of fortune j and 
ie defcrihed, in the moft pompous terms, the num- 
<{ berlefs troops, who were ftill under his command. 
" Could he f Alexander) think, that it was fo very 
" cafy to croft the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes 
* { and the Hydafpes, which were as fo many bulwarks 
" to the Perllan empire ? That he mould not be al- 
" wa\s (hut up between rocks and pa lies : that they 
li ought both to appear in a plain, and that then Alex- 
<c ander would be afhamed to come before him with 
«< only a handful of men." The king hereupon fum- 
moned a council, in which Parmenio was of opinion, 
that he ought to accept of thofe offers, declaring he 
himfelf would agree to them, were he Alexander. 
And fj would I, replied Alexander, were I Parmenio, 
■ He therefore returned the following anfwer ; " That 
*' he did not want the money Darius offered him : 
14 that it did not become Darius to offer a thing he no 

(s) Vial, in Akx. p. 63 1, Curt. 1. 4. cap. 5. Arrian. 1. 2. 

F . ici. 
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« longer poflefled, or to pretend to diftribute what he 
« had entirely loft. That in cafe he was the only 
" perfon who did not know which of them was fupe- 
" rior, a battle would foon determine it. 7'hat he 
" fliould not think to intimidate, with rivers, a man 
** who hadcroffed fo many feas. That to whatfoever 
" place he might find it proper to retire, Alexander 
" would not fail to find him out." Darius, upon re- 
ceiving this anfwer, loft all hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, and prepared again for war. 

(/) From Tyre Alexander marched to Jerufalem, 
firmly refolved to fhew it no more favour than he had 
done the former city ; and for this reafon. The Ty- 
rians were fo much employed in traffic, that they 
quite negle&ed husbandry, and brought moft of their 
corn and other provifions from the countries in their 
neighbourhood, (u) Gal ilea, Samaria and Judaea fur- 
niflied them with the greateft quantities. At the fame 
time that Alexander laid fiegc to their city, he himfeif 
was obliged to fend for provifions from thofe countries : 
he therefore font commifiaries to fummon the inhabi- 
tants to fubmit, and furnifh his army with whatever 
they might want. The Jews, however, defired to 
be excufed, allcdging that they h:ul taken an oath of 
fidelity to Darius; and pcrfifted anfvvering, that 
they would never acknowledge any other fl;vereign as 
long as he was jiving : A rare example of fidelity, and 
worthy of the only people who in that age acknowledg - 
ed the true God ! The Samaritans, however, did not 
imitate them in this particular j for they fubmitted 
with chearfulnefs to Alexander, and even fent him 
eight thoufand men, to ferve at the fiege of Tyre and 
in other places. For the better underftand/ng of what, 
follows, it may be neceflary for us to prefent the 
reader, in few words, with the ftate of the Samaritans 
at that time ; and the caufe of the firorig antipathy 
between them and the Jews. 

(t) Jofcph. Ant:<j. V V 4?* x", 

I o'f>- 
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I olfcTved * el fe where, that the Samaritans did not 
de'cend from the Ifioelites, but were a colony of idola- 
ter, taken from the countries on the other fide of the 
Euphrates, whom Afaraddon, king of the Affyrians, 
had lh lit to inhabit the cities of Samaria, after the ruin 
of th: kingdom of the ten tribes. Thefe people, who 
were called Cuihai, blended the worfhip of the God 
of Ifracl with that of their idols; and on all occafions 
difcovered an enmity to the Jews. This hatred was 
much ftronger after the return of the Jews from the 
Babybnifli captivity, before and after the refloration 
of the temple. 

Notwithstanding the reformation which the holy 
man Nehcmiah had wrought in Jerufalem, with re- 
gard to the marrying of firange or foreign women ; 
the evil however had fpread fo far, that the high priefl's 
houfe, which ought to have been preferved more than 
any other from thefe criminal mixtures, was itfeif 
polluted with them, (x) One of the fons of Jehoida the 
iiigii-prieil, whom Jofephus calls ManafTes, had mar- 
ried ti.e daughter of Sanaballat the Horonite ; and 
many more had followed his example. But Nehemiah, 
•zealous for the Jaw of God which was fo fnamefully 
violated, commanded, without exception, all who had 
married Grange * omen, either to put them away im- 
mediately, or depart the country, (y) ManafTes chofe to 
go info banifhrncnt rather than feparate himftlf from 
hi; wife, and accordingly withdrew to Samaria, whi- 
ter he was followed by great numbers as rebellious as 
hlmfzlf ; he there fettled them under the protection of 
Saivduillat his father-in-law, who was governor of 
t! at country. 

The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom pro- 
bably the war which broke out between Egypt and 
Pe.-fia, had forced into Phoenicia) leave to build on 
mount Garizim near Samaria, a temple like that of 
Jeiufakm ; and to appoint ManafTes, his fon-in-law, 

* V. l. II. cf ibe Jfir-ar.!. 

{>■) z hid. xiii, io, (j JoSph, .'; tkpit. 
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prieft thereof. From that time, Samaria became the 
afylum of all the malecontents of Judaea. And it was 
this raifed the hatred of the Jews againft the Samari- 
tans to its greateft height, when they faw that the lat- 
ter, notwithstanding the exprefs prohibition of the 
law, which fixed the folemn worfhip of the God of 
Ifrael in the city of Jerufalem, had neverthelefs raifed 
altar againft altar, and temple againft temple ; and re- 
fuged all who fled from Jerufalem, to fcreen them- 
felves from the punifhment which would have been in- 
flicted on them for violating the law. 

Such was the ftate of Judaea, when Alexander laid 
fiege to Tyre. The Samaritans, as we before ob- 
ferved, had fent him a confiderable body of troops 5 
whereas the Jews thought they could not fubmit to 
him, as long as Darius, to whom they had taken an 
oath of allegiance, fhould be alive. 

Alexander, being little ufed to fuch an anfwer, par- 
ticularly after he had obtained fo many victories, and 
thinking that all things ought to bow before him, re- 
folved, the inftant he had conquered Tyre, to march, 
againft the Jews, and punifh their difobedience as ri- 
goroufly as he had done that of the Tyrians. 

In this imminent danger, Jaddus the high-prieft who 
governed under the Perfians, feeing .himfelf expofed, 
with all the inhabitants, to the wrath of the conqueror, 
had recourfe to the protection of the Almighty ; gave 
orders for the offering up public prayers to implore his 
affiftance, and made facrifices. The night after, 
God appeared to him in a dream, and bid him " To 
" caufe flowers to be fcattered up and down the city ; 
tc to fet open all the gates, and go, clothed in his pon- 
" tificnl robes, with all the priefts drefled alfo in their 
4C veftments, and all the reft clothed in white, and meet 
te Alexander, and not fear any evil from that king, in- 
" almuch as he would protect them." This command: 
wai punctually obeyed ; and accordingly this auguft pro- 
ceffion, the very day after, marched out of the city 

to 
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to an eminence called * Sapba y whence there was a 
view of all the plain, as well as of the temple and city 
of Jerufalem. Here the whole prcceffion waited the 
arrival of Alexander. 

The Syrians and Phoenicians who were in his army, 
were perfuaded that the wrath of this prince was fo 
great, that he would certainly punifh the high-prieft 
after an exemplary manner, and deftroy that city in 
the fame manner as he had done Tyre ; and, flufhed 
with joy upon that account, they waited in expecta- 
tion of glutting their eyes with the calamities of a peo- 
ple, to whom they bore a mortal hatred. As foon as 
the Jews heard of the king's approach, they fet out to 
meet him with all the pomp before defcribed. Alex- 
ander was ftruck at the fight of the high-prieft, in 
whofe mitre and forehead a golden plate was fixed, on 
which the name of God was written. The moment 
the king perceived the high-prieft, he advanced to- 
wards him with an air of the moft profound refpecl ; 
bowed his body, adored the auguft name upon his 
front, and faluted him who wore it with a religious 
veneration. Then the Jews furrounding Alexander, 
raifed their voices to wifh him every kind of profperity. 
All the fpe&a.tors were feized with inexpreffible fur- 
prize i they could fcarce believe their eyes ; and did 
not know how to account for a fight, fo contrary to 
their expectation, and fo vaflly improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his 
aftonimment, asked the king how it came to pafs that 
he, who v/as adored by every one, adored the high- 
prieft of the Jews. " I do not, replied Alexander, 
" adore the high-prieft, but the God whofe minifter 
'* he is ; for v/hilft I was at Dia in Macedonia (my 
" mind wholly fixed on the great defign of the Per- 
" fian war) as I was revolving the methods how to 
4< conquer Afia, this very man, drefted in the fame 
" robes, appeared to me in a dream ; exhorted me 

* Ti:e Hebrew -word Sapha f'g ni f", to diftcver from fay, cs from 
a i;icet m cctitry-lox, 

" to 
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« to banifh' every fear, bid me crofs the Hellespont 
«< boldly'; and affured me, that God would march 
« at the head of my army, and give me the victory 
« over that of the Perfians." Alexander added, that 
the inftant he faw this priefr, he knew him by his ha- 
bit, his ftature, his air, and his face, to be the fame 
perfon whom he had feen at Dia ; that he was firmly 
perfuaded, it was by the command, and under the im- 
mediate conduct of heaven, that he had undertaken 
this war ; that he was fure he fhould overcome Darius 
hereafter, and deftroy the empire of the Perfians ; and 
that this was the rcafon why he adored, this God in 
the perfon of his priefr. Alexander, after having thus 
anfwered Parmenio, embraced the high-prieft, and all 
his brethren ; then walking in the midfl: of them, he 
arrived at Jerufalem, where he offered facrifices to 
God, in the temple, after the manner prefcribed to him 
by the high-prietr. 

The high-priefr, afterwards, mewed him thofepaf- 
fages in the prophefy of Daniel which are fpoken of 
that monarch. I (hall here give an extract of them, 
to mew how confpicuoufly the moll diftant events are 
prefent to the creator. 

(z) God manifcfts, by the prophefy of Daniel, that 
grandeur, empire, and glory, are his j that he beftows 
them on whomfcever he pleafes, and withdraws them, 
in like manner, to punifh the abufe of them j that his 
wifdom and power folely determine the courfe of events 
in all ajes ; (<?) that he changes, by the meer effect 
of his will, the whole face of human affairs j that he 
fets up new kingdoms, overthrows the antient ones, 
and effaces them, even to the very footfleps of them, 
with the fame cafe as the wind carries off the fmalleft 
chaff frcm the th refiling- floor. 

(b) God's defign, in fubje&ing ftates to fuch afro- 
nifhing revolutions, is to teach men, that they are in 
his prefence as nothing ; that he alone is the moft 

(») Dnn. ii. 20, 2T, 37. [a) lb. ii. 35. [b) Dan. i-f. 

3*, 34; 35' 36. 
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high, the eternal king, the fovereign arbiter ; who 
acts as he pleafes, with fupreme power both in heaven 
and in earth, (c) For the putting this defign in exe- 
cution, the prophet fees an auguft council, in which 
the angels being appointed as fpectators and overfceis of 
governments and kings, enquire into the ufe which 
thefe make of the authority that heaven entrufled them 
with, in quality of his minifters ; and when they 
abufe it, thefe * fpirits, zealous for the glory of their 
Sovereign, befcech God to punit'h their injuflice and 
ingratitude ; and to humble their pride, by carting 
them from the throne, and raifing to it the moft abject 
among mankind. 

(d) God, to make thefe important truths ftill more 
fenfible,ihews Daniel four dreadful beafts who rife from 
a vaft fea, in which the four winds combat together 
with fury ; and, under thefe fymbols, he reprefents 
to the prophet the origin, the character i flics, and fall 
of the four great empires, which are to govern the 
whole world fucceffively. A dreadful, but too real 
i.nage ! For, empires rife out of noife and confufion ; 
they fubfift in blood and flaughter ; they exercife their 
power with violence and cruelty ; they think it glo- 
rious to carry terror and defolation into all places ; bu'c 
yet, in fpite of their utmoft efforts, they are fubjectto 
continual viciflitudes, and unforefeen deftrucliion. 

(c) The prophet then relates more particularly the 
character of each of thefe empires. After having re- 
prefented the empire of the Babylonians under the 
image of a lionefs, and that of the Medes and Perfians 
under the form of a bear greedy of prey, he draws the 
picture of the Grecian monarchy, by prefenting us 
with fuch of its characteriftics, as it is more imme- 
diately known by. Under the image of a fpotted 
leopard, with four heads and four wings, he (hadows 

(r) D.ui. iv. 14. (</) Ibid. vif. 2, 3. (e) Ibid. vit. 

4, 5, 6. 

* It iL-as at the defrc of thefe an?eh, that Nabuckodavfov ivas driven 
fi t;?, tbejcactj of ma: to ta diviih wild bc.ijn, 
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Alexander, intermixed with good and bad qualities - 9 
rafti and impetuous in his refolutions, rapid in his con- 
queftsj flying with the fwiftnefs of a bird of prey, 
rather than marching with the weight of an army- 
laden with the whole equipage of war ; fupported by 
the valour and capacity of his generals, four of whom, 
after having affifted him in conquering his empire, di- 
vide it among themfelves. 

(f) To this picture the prophet adds elfewhere new 
touches. Ke enumerates the order of the iuccemon of 
the kings of Perfia ; he declares, in precife terms, that 
after the three firft kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyfes, and 
Darius, a fourth monarch will arife, who is Xerxes ; 
and that he will exceed all his predecefibrs in power 
and in riches ; that this prince, puffed with the idea 
of his own grandeur, which {hall have rofc to its higheft 
pitch, will afTemble all the people in his boundlefs do- 
minions, and lead them to the conqueft of Greece. 
But as the prophet takes notice only of the march of 
this multitude, and does not tell us what fuccefs they 
met with, he thereby gives us pretty clearly to under- 
hand, that Xerxes, a {ofc^ injudicious, and fearful 
prince, will not have the Ieaft fuccefs in any of his 
projects. 

(g) On the contrary, from among the Greeks in 
queftion, attacked unfuccefsfully by the Perhans, there 
will arife a king of a genius and turn of mind quite 
different from that of Xerxes; and this is Alexander 
the Great. He mall be a bold, valiant monarch ; he 
mall fucceed in all his enterprizes ; he {hall extend his 
dominion far and wide, and mall eftablim an irrefifiible 
power on the ruins of the vanquifhed nations : but at 
a time when he (hall imagine himfelf to be mod firmly 
leated on the throne, he mail lofe his life, with the re- 
gal dignity, and not leave any pofterity to fucceed 
him in it. This new monarchy, lofing on a fudden 
the fplendor and power for which it was fo renowned 
under Alexander, mall divide itfelf towards the four 

(/) Dan. xi. z. (j) Ibid. xi. 3, 4. 
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winds of heaven. From its ruins there mall arife not 
only four great kingdoms, Egypt, Syria, Afia minor, 
and Macedon, but alfo feveral other foreigners, or Bar- 
barians, fhall ufurp its provinces, and form kingdoms 
out of thefe. 

(h) In fine, in the eighth chapter, the prophet com- 
pleats the defcription in ftill ftronger colours, the cha- 
racter, the battles, the feries of fuccefles, the rife and 
fall of thefe two rival empires. By the image he gives 
of a powerful ram, having two horns of an unequal 
length, he declares that the firft of thefe empires mail 
be compofed of Perfians and Medes ; that its ftrength 
(hall confift in the union of thefe two nations 5 that 
the Perfians mail neverthelefs exceed the Medes in au- 
thority; that they mall have a feries of conquefts, 
without meeting with any oppofition ; that they fhall 
firft extend them towards the weft, by fuhduing the 
Lydians, the provinces of Afia minor and Thrace ; 
that they (hall afterwards turn their arms towards the 
north, in order to fubdue part of Scythia, and the 
nations bordering on the Cafpian fea; in fine,: that 
they fhall endeavour to enlarge their dominions to- 
wards the fouth, by fubjecling Egypt and Arabia j 
but that they fhall not invade the nations of the eaft. 

The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhibi- 
ted to Daniel, under the fymbol of a he-goat of pro- 
digious fize ; he perceives that the Macedonian army 
will march from the weft, in order to invade the em- 
pire of the Perfians ; that it will be headed by a war- 
rior famous for his power and glory - 3 that it will take 
immenfe marches in queft of the enemy, even into 
the very heart of his dominions j that it mail advance 
towards this enemy with fuch rapidity, that it will 
feem only to fkim the ground 5 that it will give this 
empire its mortal wound ; entirely fubvert it by re- 
peated victories, and deftroy the double power of the 
Perfians and Medes 3 during which not one monarch, 

(h) Dan. viii. 
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whether its ally or neighbour, {hall give it the leaft 
fuccour. 

But as foon as this monarchy {hall have rofe to its 
greateft height, Alexander, who formed its greateft 
Itrength, mall be matched from it; and then there 
will arife, towards the four parts of the world, four 
Grecian monarchies, which, though vaftly inferior to 
that of Alexander, will however be very confiderable. 

Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, 
than a feries 0/ prophecies, ail of them fo clear, fo 
exact, and fo circumftantial ; prophecies, which go fo 
far as to point out, that a prince {hall die without 
leaving a fingle fucceffor from among his own family, 
and that four of his generals will divide his empire be- 
tween them ? But we muft perufe thefe prophecies in 
the fcriptures themfelves. The Vulgate agrees, a few 
places excepted, pretty nearly with the Hebrew, which 
I fliall tranflate * agreeable to the original text. 

(/') In the third year of the reign of king Bcl/hazzar, 
a vifion appeared unto me, even unto me Daniel, after 
that which appeared unto me at the fir/}. And I [aw in 
a vifion ( and it came to pafs when 1 Jaw, that I was 
at Shv.Jhan in the palace, which is in the province of 
Elam ) and I fazu in a vijion, and I was by the river 
ofUlai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, and faw, and behold 
there flood before the river a Ram, which had two 
horns, and the two horns were high : but one was higher 
than the other, and the higher came up lafl. I faw the 
ram pujhing we/lzvard, and northward, and fouthward : 
jn that no beafls might fland before him, neither ivas there 
any that could deliver out of his hand, but he did accord- 
nig to his will, and became great. And as I vjas confi- 
dering, behold, an he-goat came from the we/?, on the 
face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground ; and 
the goat had a notable horn betzveen his eyes. And he 
came to the ram that had tiuo horns, which I had feen 

(i) Dan. viii. i — 8. 

* We have not fclloiocd Mr. Rc/lin's translation here, believing it 
more proper to make uje of our oivn verjion of the bible. 
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Jlanding before the river, and ran unto him in the fury 
of his power, dad I faiu him come clofe unto the ram, 
and he was moved with choler againft him, and [mote 
the ram, and brake his Kvo herns, and there was no 
pozver in the ra?n to Jtand before him, but he cajl him 
down to the ground, and jtamped upon him : and there 
was none that could deliver the ram out of his hand. 
Therefore the he-goat waxed very great, and when he 
was Jhong, the great horn was broken ; and from it came 
out four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven. 

A great number of very important reflexions might 
be made on the prophecies I have now repeated : but 
thefe I fhall leave to the reader's ur.derftanding and re- 
ligion, and will make but one remark j on winch 
however I fhall not expatiate fo much as the fubjecT: 
might deferve. 

The Almighty prcfides in general over all events 
which happen in the world ; and rules, with abfolutc 
fway, the fate of all men in particular, of ali cities, 
and of all empires j but then he conceals the operations 
of his wifdom, and the wonders of his providence, be- 
neath the veil of natural caufes and ordinary events. 
All that profane hi (lory exhibits to us, whether fiegep, 
or the conquefts of cities ; battles won or loft ; empires 
eltablifhed or overthrown ; in all thefe, I fay, there 
appears nothing but what is human and natural : God 
feems to have no concern in thefe things, and we mould 
be tempted to believe that he abandons men entirely to 
their views, their talents, and their pafiions ; if we, 
perhaps, except the Jewiih nation, whom he confidc- 
red as his own peculiar people. 

To prevent our falling into a temptation fo repug- 
nant to religion and even reafon itfelf, God breaks at 
every interval his filence, difperfes the clouds which 
hide nim, and condefcends to difcover to us the fecret 
fprings of his providence, by caufing his prophets to 
foretel a long feries of years before the event, the 
fate he has prepared for the different nations of the 
earth, He reveals to Daniel the order, the fucceflion, 

aiid 
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and the different cbara&eriftics of the four great em- 
pires to which he is determined to fubjecvt all the na- 
tions of the univerfe, viz. that of the Babylonians, 
of the Perfians and Medes, of the Greeks ; and, 

• laftly, that of the Romans. 

It is in the fame view that he infifts, very ftrongly, 
on the two moft famous conquerors that ever exifted ; 
I mean, Cyrus and Alexander, the one founder, the 
other deftroyer of the powerful empire of Perfia. He 
caufes the former to be called by his name two hundred 
years before his birth ; prophefies, by the mouth of 
Ifaiah, his victories ; and relates the feveral circum- 
ftances of the taking of Babylon, the like of which 

• had never been feen before. On this occafion, he 
points out Alexander, by the mouth of Daniel, and 
afcribes fuch qualities and chara&eriftics as can agree 
with none but him, and which denote him as plainly 
as if he had been named. 

Thefe pafiages of fcripture, in which God explains 
himfelf clearly, fhould be confidered as very pre- 
cious ; and ferve as fo many keys to open to us the 
•path to the fccret methods by which he governs the 
world. Thefe faint glimmerings of light, mould 
enable a rational and religious man to fee every thing 
elfe clearly ; and make him conclude, from what is 
faid of the four great empires, of Cyrus and Alexan- 
der, of Babylon and Tyre, that we ought to ac- 
knowledge and admire, in the feveral events of pro- 
fane hiftory, God's perpetual care and regard for all 
men and all frates, whofe deftiny depends entirely on 
his wifdom, his power, and his pleafure. 

We may eafily figure to ourfelves the great joy and 
admiration with which Alexander was filled, upon 
hearing fuch clear, fuch circumftantial and advanta- 
geous promifes. Before he left Jerufalem, he afiem- 
bled the Jews, and bid them afk any favour whatfoe- 
ver. They anfwered, that their requeft was, to be 
allowed to live according .to the laws which their an- 
seftors had left them, and to be exempt, the feventh 
2 year, 
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year, from their ufual tribute ; and for this reafon, 
becaufe they were forbid, by their laws, to fow their 
fields, and confequently could have no harveft. Alex- 
ander granted their requeft, and, upon the high-priefl's 
befeeching him to fuffer the Jews, who lived in Ba- 
bylonia and Media, to live likewife agreeable to their 
own laws, he alfo indulged them in this particular 
with the utmoft humanity ; and faid further, that in 
cafe any of them would be willing to ferve under his 
ftandards, he would give them leave to follow their 
own way of worfhip, and to obferve their refpe£tive 
cuftoms : upon which offer great numbers lifted them- 
felves. 

He was fcarce come from Jerufalem, but the Sama- 
ritans waited upon him with great pomp and ceremo- 
ny, humbly entreating him to do them alfo the ho- 
nour to vifit their temple. As thefe had fubmitted 
voluntarily to Alexander, and fent him fuccours, they 
imagined that they deferved his favour much more 
than the Jews ; and flattered themfelves that they 
(hould obtain the fame, and even much greater in- 
dulgence. It was in this view they made the pompous 
proceflion above-mentioned, in order to invite Alex- 
ander to their city ; and the eight thoufand men they 
had fent to ferve under him, joined in the requeft made 
by their countrymen. Alexander thanked them cour- 
teoufly ; but faid, that he was obliged to march into 
Egypt, and therefore had no time to lofe ; however, 
that he would vifit their city at his return, in cafe he 
had opportunity. They then befought him to ex- 
empt them from paying a tribute every feventh year; 
upon which Alexander afked them, whether they were 
Jews ? they made an ambiguous anfwer, which the 
king not having time to examine, he alfo fufpended 
this matter till his return, and immediately continued 
his march towards Gaza. 

(?) Upon his arrival before that city, he found it 

(0 Diod. 1. 17. p. 526. Arrian. J, 2, p. 101— 103. Curt. 
I.4. c. 6, Plut, in Alex, p. 679, 
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provided with a ftrong garrifon, commanded by Be- 
tis, one of Darius's eunuchs. This governor, who 
was a brave man, and very faithful to his fovereign, 
defended it with great vigour againft Alexander. As 
this was the only inlet or pafs into Egypt, it was ab- 
folutely neceflary for him to conquer it, and therefore 
he was obliged to befiege it. But although every art 
of war was employed ; notwithstanding his foldiers 
fought with the utmoft intrepidity, he was however 
forced to lie two months before it. Exafperated at its 
holding out fo long, and his receiving two wounds, he 
was refolved to treat the governor, the inhabitants and 
foldiers with a barbarity abfolutely inexcufable j for 
he cut ten thoufand men to pieces, and fold all the reft, 
with their wives and children, for Haves. When 
Betis, who had been taken prifoner in the laft aflault, 
was brought before him, Alexander, inftead of ufing 
him kindly, as his valour and fidelity juftly merited, 
this young monarch, who ctherwife effeemed bravery 
even in an enemy, fired on that occafion with an info- 
lent joy, fpoke thus to him: Betis, thou Jhalt not die 
the death thou deftredft. Prepare therefore to fuffer all 
thofe torments ivhich revenge can invent. Betis, looking 
upon the king with not only a firm, but a haughty air, 
did not make the leaft reply to his menaces j upon 
which the king, more enraged than before at his dif- 
dainful filence : Obferve, faid he, / befeech you, that 
dumb arrogance. Has he bended the knee? has he 
fpcke but even fo much as one fubniffive word ? But I 
will conquer this objlinate filence, and will force groans 
from him-, if I can draw nothing clfe. At laft, Alex- 
ander's * anger rofe to fury ; his conduct now begin- 
ning to change with his fortune : upon which he or- 
dered a hole to be made through his heels, when a rope 
being put through them, and this being tied to a cha- 
riot, he ordered his foldiers to drag Betis round the 
city till he died. He boafted his having imitated, on 
* Iram deinde vertit in rabietn, jam turn peregrinos ritus nova fubeunte 
fortuna. Curt, 
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this occafion, Achilles, from whom he was defcend- 
€d ; who, as Homer relates, caufed the dead body of 
Hector to be dragged, in the fame manner, round the 
walls of Troy ; * as if a man ought ever to pride him- 
felf for having imitated fo ill an example. Both were 
very barbarous, but Alexander was much more fo, in 
caufing Betis to be dragged alive ; and for no other 
reafon, but becaufe he had ferved his fovereign with 
bravery and fidelity, by defending a city with which 
he had intruded him ; a fvlelity, that ought to have 
been admired, and even rewarded, by an enemy, ra- 
ther than punimed in fo cruel a manner. 

He fent the greateft part of the plunder he found in 
Gaza, to Olympias, to Cleopatra his fitter, and to 
his friends. He alfo prefented Leonidas, his precep- 
tor, with five hundred quintals, ( or hundred weight) 
of frankincenfe, and an hundred quintals of myrrh; 
calling to mind a caution Leonidas had given him 
when but a child, and which feemed, even at that 
time, to prefage the conquefts this monarch had lately 
atchieved. For Leonidas, obferving Alexander take 
up whole handfuls of incenfe at a facrificc, and throw 
it into the fire, faid to him : Alexander, "when you Jhd 
have conquered the country which produces theje Jpiccs, 
you then may he as profufc of incenfe as you plcafe • but, 
till that day comes, be fparing of what you have. The 
monarch therefore writ to Leonidas as follows : I fend 
you a large quantity of incenfe and myrrh, in order that 
you may no longer be fo referred and fparing in your fa cn- 
fees to the Gods. 

{k) As foon as Alexander had ended the fieg-e of Ga- 
za, he left a garrifon there, and turned the whole power 
of his arms towards Egypt. In feven days march he 
arrived before Pelufium, whither a great number of 
Egyptians had afiembled, with all imaginable diligence, 
to recognize him for their fovereign. 

(*) A. M. 3673. Ant. J. C. 331. Diod. lib. 17. p. ^ 2 6 — 5^9- 
Adrian, lib. 3. p. 104 — 110. Plut. in Alex, p, 679— 6S1. Qu ; ' n: ' 
Curt. lib. 4. c. 7 and 8. Juftin. Hb. 11. c. 11, 

* Dccipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. Ihrat, 
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The hatred thefe people bore to the Perfians was 
fo great, that they valued very little who mould be 
their king, provided they could but meet with a hero 
to refcue them from the infolence and indignity with 
which themfelves, and thofe who profeffed their reli- 
gion, were treated. For, how falfe foever a religion 
may be (and it is fcarce poflible to imagine one more 
abfurd than that of the Egyptians) fo long as it conti- 
nues to be the eftablifhed religion, the people wiil not 
fuffer it to be infulted ; nothing affecting their minds 
fo ftrongly, nor firing them to a greater degree. 
Ochus had caufed their god Apis to be murdered, in a 
manner highly injurious to themfelves and their reli- 
gion ; and the Perfians, to whom he had left the go- 
vernment, continued to make the fame mock of that 
deity. Thus feveral circumftances had rendered the 
Perfians fo odious, that, upon Amynras's coming a 
little before with a handful of men, he found them 
prepared to join, and affift him in expelling the Per- 
sians. 

This Amyntas had deferted from Alexander, and 
entered into the ferviceof Darius. He had command- 
ed the Grecian forces at the battle of Iflus j and, hav- 
ing fled into Syria by the country lying towards Tri- 
poli, with four thoufand men, he had there feized up- 
on as many veffels as he wanted, burnt the reir, and 
immediately fet fail towards the ifland of Cyprus, and 
afterwards towards Pelufium, which he took by fur- 
prize, upon feigning that he had been honoured with 
a commiffion from Darius, appointing him governor of 
Egypt,inthe room of Sabaces, killed in the battle of IlTus. 
As foon as he found himfelf poflefled of this important 
city, he threw off the mafk, and made public preten- 
fions to the crown of Egypt ; declaring, that the mo- 
tive of his coming was, to expel the Perfians. Upon 
this, a multitude of Egyptians, who wifhed for nothing 
fo earneftly, as to free themfelves from thefe infup- 
portable tyrants, went over to him. He then marched 
tlireaiy for Memphis, the capital of the kingdom ; 
Vol. VI. L when 
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when, coming to a battle, he defeated the Perfians, 
and fhut them up in the city. But, after he had 
gained this victory, having negle&ed to keep his fol- 
diers together, they itraggled up and down in fearch 
of plunder ; which the enemy feeing, they fallied out 
upon fuch as remained, and cut them to pieces, with 
Amyntas their leader. 

This event, fo,far from lefTening the averfion the 
Egyptians had for the Perfians, increafed it ftill more ; 
fo that the moment Alexander appeared upon the fron- 
tiers, the people, who were all difpofed to receive 
that monarch, ran in crowds to fubmit to him. His 
arrival, at the head of a powerful army, prefented 
them with a fecure protection, which Amyntas could 
not afford them ; and, from this confideration, they 
all declared openly in his favour. Mazieus, who 
commanded in Memphis, finding it would be to no 
purpofe for him to refift fo triumphant an army 5. and 
that Darius, his fovereign, was not in a condition to 
fuccourhim, he therefore fet open the gates of the city 
to the conqueror, and gave up eight hundred talents, 
about one hundred and forty thoufand pounds, and 
all the king's furniture. Thus Alexander pofTelTed 
himfelf of all Egypt, without meeting with the leaf! 
oppofition. 

At Memphis he formed a defign of vifiting the tem- 
ple of Jupiter-Ammon. This temple was fituated 
in the midft of the fandy defarts of Libya, and twelve 
days journey from Memphis. (/) Ham, the fon of 
Noah, firft peopled Egypt and Libya after the flood; 
and, when idolatry began to gain ground in the world 
fome time after, he was the ckief deity of thefe two 
countries in which his descendants had continued. A 
temple was built in his honour in the midft of thefe 
defarts, upon a fpot of pretty good ground, about two 
leagues (m) broad, which formed a kind of ifland in 
a fea of fand. It is he whom the Greeks call Zi ^> 

(/) Plin. lib. v. c. 9. (m) Forty furlongs. 

Jupiter, 
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Jupiter, * and the Egyptians Amnion. In procefs of 
time thefe two names were joined \ and he was called 
Jupiter-Amrnon. 

The motive of this journey, which was equally ram 
and dangerous, was owing to a ridiculous vanity. 
Alexander, having read in Homer, and other fabulous 
authors of antiquity, that moft of their heroes were 
reprefented as fons -of fome deity; and, as he himfeif 
was defirous of palling for an hero, he was determined 
to have fome God for his father. Accordingly, he 
fixed upon Jupiter- Am mon for this purpofe, and be- 
gan by bribing the priefts, and teaching them the part 
they were to a&. 

It would have been to no purpofe, had any one en- 
deavoured to divert him from a defign, which was 
great in no other circumftances than the pride and ex- 
travagance that gave birth to it. Puffed up with hh 
vi&ories, he had already begun to aflume, as Plutarch 
obferves, that character of tenacioufnefs and inflexibility 
which will do nothing but command j which cannot 
fuffer advice, and much lefs bear oppofition ; which 
knows neither obftacles nor dangers ; which makes the 
beautiful to confift in impoflibility ; in a word, which 
fancies itfelf able to force, not only enemies, but for- 
trefles, feafons, and the whole order of nature ; the 
ufual effect of a long feries of profperities, which fub- 
dues the frrongeft, and makes them at length forget 
that they are men. We, ourfelves, have feen a fa- 
mous f conqueror, who boated his treading in the 
fteps of Alexander, carry further than he had ever done 
this kind of favage-heroifm ; and lay it down as a 
maxim to himfeif, never to recede from his refolu- 
tion. 

[n) Alexander therefore fers out ; and, going down 
from the river Memphis, till he came to the fea, he 
(») A. M. 3673. Ant. J. C. 331. t 

* For this reafon the city of Awtrffolir., cr fhc city of Jupiter, 
Egypt, which the fcriptures \\ call |J Jcrem. xlvi. z Ezek. xxx. 1 5. 
No-Ammon (the city of Ham) or Nubian iii. 8. 
*/ Amnion, is called by the Greeks f Charles X).l. king of StvrJ-:. 
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coafts it ; and, after having paiTed Canopus, he ob- 
ferves, oppofite to the ifland of Pharos, a fpot he 
thought very well fituated for the building of a city. 
He himfelf drew the plan of it, and marked out the 
feveral places where the temples and public fquares 
were to be erected. For the building it, he employed 
Dinocrates the architect, who had acquired great repu- j 
tation by his rebuilding, at Ephefus, the temple of 
Diana, which Heroftratus had burnt. This city he 
called after his own name, and it afterwards rofe to be 
the capital of the kingdom. As its harbour, which 
was very commodious, had the Mediterranean on one 
fide, and the Nile and the Red-fea in its neighbour- J 
hood, it drew all the traffic of the eaft and weft ; and 
thereby became, in a very little time, one of the moll 
flouriming cities in the univerfe. 

Alexander had a journey to go of fixteen hundred i 
ftadia, or fourfcore French leagues, to the temple of 
Jupiter- Ammon j and moft of the way was through 
fandy defarts. The foldiers were patient enough for 
the two firft days march, before they arrived in the 
vaft dreadful folitudes ; but as foon as they found them- 
felvesin vaft plains, covered with fandsof a prodigious 
depth, they were greatly terrified. Surrounded, as 
with a fea, they gazed round as far as their fight could 
extend, to difcover, if poflible, fome place that was in- 
habited ; but all in vain, for they could not perceive Co 
much as a fmgle tree, nor the leaft footfteps of any' 
land that had been cultivated. To increafe their cala- 
mity, the water, that they had brought in goat-fkins, j 
upon camels, now failed ; and there was not fo much 
as a Angle drop in all that fandy defart. They there- 1 
fore were reduced to the fad condition of dying almoft 
with thirft ; not to mention the danger they were in, 
of being buried under mountains of fand, that are fome- 
times raifed by the wind6 j and which had formerly 
deftroyed fifty thoufand of Cambyfes's troops. Ever/ 
thing was by this time fcorched to fo violent a degree, 
and the air become fo hot, that the men could fcarcely 
2 breathe j 
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breathe; when, on a fudden, whether by chance, fay 
the hiftorians, or the immediate indulgence of heaven, 
the iky was fo compleatJy overfpread with thick clouds, 
that they hid the fun, which was a great relief to the ar- 
my j though they were ftill in prodigious wantof water. 
But, the ftorm having difcharged itfelf in a violent rain, 
every foldier got as much as he wanted ; and forne had 
fo violent a thirft, that they flood with their mouths 
open, and catched the rain as it fell. The judicious 
reader knows what judgment he is to form of thefe 
marvellous incidents, with which hiftorians have 
thought proper to embellim this relation. 

They were feveral days in crofting thefe defarts, 
and, upon their arriving near the place where the ora- 
cle flood, they perceived a great number of ravens fly- 
ing before the mofl advanced ftandards. Thefe ravens, 
fometimes, flew to the ground when the army marched 
flowly ; and, at other times, advanced forward, to 
ferve them as guides, till they, at laft, came to the 
temple of the god. A vaftly furprizing circumflance 
is, that although this oracle be fituated in the midft of 
an almoft boundlefs fblitude, it neverthelefs is furround- 
ed with a grove, fo very fhady, that the fun-beams 
can fcarce pierce it ; not to mention that this grove or 
wood is watered with feveral fprings of frefli water, 
which preferve it in perpetual verdure. It is related, 
that near this grove there is another, in the midft of 
which is a fountain, called the water, or fountain of the 
fun. At day-break it is luke-warm, at noon cold ; 
but in the evening it grows warmer infenfibly, and at 
midnight is boiling hot ; after this, as day approaches, it 
decreafes in heat, and continues this viciffitude forever. 

The god, who is worfhipped in this temple, is not 
reprefented under the form which painters and fculptors 
generally give to gods ; for he is made of emeralds, 
and other precious flones, and, from the head to the 
* navel, refembles a ram. The king being come into 

* This paJJ'age in Quir.tus Curthis is pretty difficult, and is varioujly 
txflained by interpreters, 
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the temple, the fenior prieft declared him to be the 
foti of Jupiter j and aiTured, that the god himfelf 
beflovved this name upon him. Alexander accepted it 
with joy, and acknowledged Jupiter as his father. He 
afterwards afked the prieft, whether his father Jupiter 
had not allotted him the empire of the whole world ? 
To which the prieft, who was as much a flatterer as the 
Icing was vain- glorious, anfwered, that he mould be 
monarch of the univerfe. At laft, he enquired whe- 
ther all his father's murderers had been punifhed ; but 
the prieft replied, that he blafphemed ; that his father 
"was immortal ; but that with regard to the murderers 
of Philip, they had all been extirpated ; adding, that 
he mould be invincible, and afterwards take his feat 
among the deities. Having ended his facrince,' he of- 
fered magnificent prefents to the god, and did not for- 
get the priefts, who had been fo faithful to his intereft, 
Swelled with the fplendid title of the fon of Jupi- 
ter, and fancying himfelf raifed above the human fpe- 
cies, he returned from his journey as from a triumph. 
From that time, in all his letters, his orders and de- 
crees he always wrote in the ftyle following : (<?) A- 

LEXANDER, KlNG, SON OF JUPITER- AMMON : 

in anfwer to which, Olympias, his mother, one day 
made a very witty remonftrance in few words, by de- 
firing him not to quarrel any longer with Juno. 

W hi 1ft Alexander prided himfelf in thefe chimeras, 
and tailed the great pleafure his vanity made him con- 
ceive from this pompous title, every one derided him 
in fee ret ; and fome, who had not yet put on the yoke 
of abject flattery, ventured to reproach him upon that 
account ; but they paid very dear for that liberty, as 
the feque] will fhew. Not iatisfied with endeavouring 
to pafs for the fon of a god, and of being perfuaded, 
in cafe this were poffible, that he really was fuch, lie 
himfelf would alfo pafs for a god ; till at laft, Provi- 
dence having acled that part, of which fhe was pleafed 

(c) Vano apud A. Gull. 1. 13. c. 4. 

to 
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to make him the irftrument, brought him to his end, 
and thereby levelled him with the reft of mortals. 

Alexander upon his return from the temple of Ju- 
piter-Ammon, being arrived at the Palus Alareotts, 
which is not far from the ifland of Pharos, made a 
vifit to the new city, part of which was new built. 
He took the beft methods poffible to pople it, inviting 
thither all forts of perfons, to whom he off", red the 
moft advantageous conditions, (p) He drcv to it, 
among others, a confiderable number of Jews, by al- 
lowing them very great privileges ; for, he not only 
left them the free exercife of their religion and laws, 
but put them on the fame foot in every refpeel with 
the Macedonians, whom he fettled tiiere. From 
thence he went to Memphis, where he fpent the 
winter. 

Varro obferves, that at the time this king built A- 
lexandria, the ufe of papyrus (for writing) was found 
in' Egypt; but this I mail mention el feu/here. 

(q) During Alexander's ftay in Memphis, he fettled 
the affairs of Egypt, fuffering none but Macedonians 
to command the troops. He divided the country into 
diftric-ts, over each of which he appointed a lieute- 
nant, who received orders from himfelf only ; not 
thinking it fafe to entruft the general command of all 
the troops to one Tingle perfon, in fo large and popu- 
lous a country. With regard to the civil government, 
he inverted one Doloafpes with the whole power of it j 
for, being defirous that Egypt mould flill be governed 
by its antient laws and cuftoms, he was of opinion 
that a native of Egypt, to whom they muft be fami- 
liar, was fitter for that o/Hce than any foreigner what- 
foever. 

. To haften the building of his new city, reappoint- 
ed Cleomenes infpe<ftor over it j with orders for him 
to levy the tribute which Arabia was to pay. But thip. 
Cleomenes was a very wicked wretch, whoabufed his 

(/>) Jofeph contra Appian. (?) Arrian. 1. 3. p. 108 — . 

1 10. Q^Curt. 1. 4. c. 8. 
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puthority, and oppreffed the people with the utmofV 

barbarity. 

Sect. VIII. Alexander, after hi 's return from Egypt, 
re/blues to go inpurfuit of Darius. At his fetting out, 
he hears of the death of that monarch's queen. He 
caufes the fever al honours to be paid her which were 
due to her rank. He paffes the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and cc7iics up with Darius. The famous battle of 
Arbcla. 

(r) \ Lexander having fettled the affairs of Egypt, 
fet out from thence about fpring-timc, to 
inarch into theeafl againft Darius. In his way thro' 
Faleftine, he heard news which gave him great uneafi- 
r.efs. At his going into Egypt, he had appointed 
Ano'romachus, whom he highly efteemed, governor 
of Syria and Paleftine. Andromachus coming to Sa- 
maria to fettle fome affairs in that country, the Sama- 
ritans mutinied ; and fetting fire to thehoufe in which 
he was, burnt him alive. It is very probable, that 
this was occafioned by the rage with which that peo- 
ple were fired, at their having been denied the lame 
privileges that had been granted the Jews, their ene- 
mies. Alexander was highly exafperated againft them 
for this cruel a£tion, and accordingly he put to death 
all thofe who had any hand in it, banifhed the reft 
from the city of Samaria, fupplying their room with 
a colony of Macedonians, and divided the reft of their 
lands among the Jews. 

He made fome fray in Tyre, to fettle the various af- 
fairs of the countries he left behind him, and advanced 
towards new conquefts. 

(s) He was fcarce fet out, but an eunuch brought 
word, that Darius's confort was dead in child- bed. 
Hearing this, he returned back, and went into the 
tent of Syfigambis, whom he found bathed in tears, 

(/■ DxJ. 1. 17. p. ^30 — 536. Arrian. I. 3. p. ur — 127. PJu- 
t.-.tih. in Alex. p. 681 — 685. Q^Curr. J. 4. c. 9 — 16. Juftin. 1. U. 
c. 12 — 14, (s) A. M. 3674. Ant. J. C. 330. 

and 
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and lying on the ground, in the midft of the young 
princefles, who alio were weeping ; and near them 
the fon of Darius, a child, * who was the more wor- 
thy of compaffion, as he was lefs fenfibie to evils, 
which concerned him more than any other. Alexan- 
der confoled them in fo kind and tender a manner, as 
plainly mewed that he himfelf was deeply and fincerely 
afflicted. He caufed her funeral obfequies to be per- 
formed with the utmoft fplendor and magnificence. 
One of the eunuchs who fuperintended the chamber, 
and who had been taken with the princefles, fled from 
the camp, and ran to Darius, whom he informed of 
his confort's death. The Perfian monarch was feized 
with the raoft violent affliction upon hearing this news, 
particularly, as he fuppofed me would not be allowed 
the funeral ceremonies due to her exalted rank. But- 
the eunuch undeceived him on this occafion, by telling 
him the honours which Alexander had paid his queen 
after her death, and the civilities he had always {hewn 
her in her life-time. Darius, upon. hearing thefe words, 
was fired with fufpicions of fo horrid a kind, that they 
did not leave him a moment's quiet. 

Taking the eunuch afide, he fpoke to him as fol- 
lows. " If thou doft frill acknowledge Darius for thy 
" lord and fovereign, tell me, by the refpect and ve- 
" neration thou oweft to that great fplendor of f Mi- 
" thres, which enlightens us, and to this hand which 
" the king ftretcheth out to thee ; tell me, I fay, whe- 
" ther in bemoaning the death of Statira, I do not 
" bewail the Jeait of .her evils ; and whether, as file 
" fell into the hands of a young monarch, (he did not 
" flrft lofe her honour, and afterwards her life." 
The eunuch, throwing himfelf at Darius's feet, be • 
fought him not to think fo injurioufly of Alexander's 
virtue ; nor difhonour his wife and fitter after her 

* Ob id ipfum miferabilis, quod f The Fcrjiam nvorJJ.-ippcd tie 

nondum fenticbat cahmitattm, Jun under the name of Mithrcs, 

maxima ex parte ad ipfum redun- and the moon under that oj Mithra. 
intern, ^ Curt, 
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death j and not deprive himfelf cf the greatefl: confo- 
lalioii lie could poilibly have in his misfortunes, viz. 
to be firmly perfuaded, that the prince, who had tri- 
umphed over him, was fuperior to the frailties of other 
men ; that he ought rather to admire Alexander, as 
he had given the Perfian Jadies much ftronger proofs 
of his virtue and continence, than he had given the 
Perfians themfelves of his valour. After this, lie con- 
firmed all he had before faid, by the molt dreadful 
oaths and imprecations - f and then gave him a parti- 
cular account of what public- fame related, concerning 
the wifdom, temperance, and magnanimity of Alex- 
ander. 

Darius, returning into the hall where his courtiers 
were affembled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, he 
broke into the following prayer : " Ye gods, who prc- 
" fide over the birth of men, and who difpofe of kings 
" and empires, grant that, after having raifed the 
" fortune of Perfia from its deje&ed ftate, I may 
i( tranfmit it to my defcendants with the fame luftre 
"• in which I received it ; in order that, after having 
*' triumphed over my enemies, I may acknowledge 
" the favours which Alexander has fhewn in my ca- 
" larnity, to perfons who, of all others, are molt dear 
<c to me : or, in cafe the time ordained by the fates is 
" at laft come, or that it muft necenarily happen 
* 6 from the anger of the gods, or the ordinary vicil- 
<c fitudes of human affairs, that the empire of Periia 

44 muft end ; grant, great gods, that none but Alex- 

45 ander may afcend the throne of Cyrus." 

In the mean time, Alexander having fet out upon 
his march, arrived with his whole army at Thapfacus, 
where he palled a bridge that lay crofs the Euphrates, 
and continued his journey towards the Tigris, where 
he expecled to come up with the enemy. "Darius IrA 
aVeady made overtures of peace to him twice, but 
finding at laft that there was no hopes of their con- 
cluding one, unlefs he refigned the whole empire to 
him, lie therefore prepared himfelf again for battle, 
2 ~ for 
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For this purpofe, he afTem-bled in Babylon an aimy 
half as numerous again as that of Iflus, and marched 
it towards Nineveh : his forces covered all the plains of 
Mefopotamia. Advice being brought that the enemy 
was not far off", be caufed Satropates, colonel of the 
cavalry, to advance at the head of a thoufand chofen 
horfe ; and likewife gave fix thoufand to Mazzeus, go- 
vernor of the province ; all who were to prevent A- 
lexander from croffing the river, and to lay wafte 
the country through which that monarch was to pafs : 
but he arrived too late. 

Of all the rivers of the call, this is the moft rapid ; 
and not only a great number of rivulets mix in its 
waves, but thofe alfo drag along great ftones ; fo that 
it is named Tigris by reafon of its prodigious rapidity, 
an arrow being fo called in the Pernan tongue. Alex- 
ander founded thofe parts of the river which were 
fordable, and there the water, at the entrance, came 
up to the horfes bellies, and in the middle to their 
breafts. Having drawn up his infantry in the form 
of a half-moon, and ported his cavalry on the two 
wings, they advanced to the current of the water 
with no great difficulty, carrying their arms over their 
heads. The king walked on foot among the infantry, 
and was the firffc who appeared on the oppofite more, 
where he pointed out with his hand the ford to the 
foldiers ; it not being poflible for him to make them 
hear him. But it was with the greater! difficulty they 
keptthemfelvcs above water, becaufe of the fiipperinefs 
of the ftones, and the impetuofity of the (cream. Such 
foldiers as not only carried their arms, but their cioaths 
2lfo, were much more fatigued ; for thefe being una- 
ble to go forward, were carried into whirlpools, unlefs 
they threw away their burdens. At the fame time, 
the great number of cioaths floating up and down, 
beat away the burdens of feveral ; and, as every man 
endeavoured to catch at his own things, they annoyed 
one another more than the river did. It was to no 
purpofe that the kin^ commanded lhes)K with a loud 

voice, 
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voice, to fave nothing but their arms ; and aftured 
them, th.it he himfelf would compenfate their other 
lofTes ; for not one of them would liften to his admo- 
nitions or orders, fo great was the noife and tumult.. 
At lair, they all paffed over that part of the ford 
where the water was {hallo weft, and the ft ream lefs 
impetuous, recovering however but a fmall part of 
their baggage. 

It is certain, that this army might eafily have been 
cut to pieces, had they been oppofed by a general who 
dared to conquer ; that is, who made ever fo little op- 
pofition to their paflage. But Mazseus, who might 
eafily have defeated them, had he come up when they 
were crofting the river in diforder and confufton, did 
not arrive till they were drawn up in battle-array. A 
like good fortune had always attended this prince hi- 
therto, both when he pafled the Granicus, in fight cf 
fo prodigious a multitude of horfe and foot, who wait- 
ed his coming on the fhore ; and alfo in the rocks of 
Cilicia, when he found the pafies and (heights quite 
open and defencelefs, where a fmall number of troops 
might have checked his progrefs. This * circumftance 
may lefi'en cur furprize at that excefs of boldnefs, 
which was his peculiar charafteriftic, and which per- 
petually prompted him to attempt blindly the greateft 
dangers ; fince, as he was always fortunate, he never 
had once room to fufpedi himfelf guilty of raflinefs. 

The king, having encamped two days near the ri- 
ver, commanded his foldicrs to be ready for marching 
on the morrow; but about nine or ten in the evening, 
the moon firft loft its iight, and appeared afterwards 
quite fuliied, and, as it were, tinctured with blood. 
Now as this happened juft before a great battle w;u 
going to be fought, the doubtud fuccefs of which fillxl 
the army with fufficicnt dif.juictude ; they were firft 
ft ruck with a religious awe, and, being afterwards feized 
with fear, they cr^d out, " That heaven displayed 

* Ambcrc qurqp.c, qua mar.imi v.'g:;t, ratio rninui pctcft ; quia nun- 
qua ni ia d.fcrliru:; \j;i!r, an tciaeri fccillct,. Curt, 

" the 
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<f the marks of its anger ; and that they were drag- 
« ged, againft the will of it, to the extremities of the 
« earth ; that rivers oppofed their paflage j that the 
" ftars refufed to lend their ufual light ; and that they 
<c could now fee nothing but defarts and folitudes ; 
" that, merely to fatisfy the ambition of one man, fo 
" many thoufands (hed their blood ; and that for a 
" man who contemned his own country, difowned hi& 
" father, and pretended to pafs for a god." 

Thefe murmurs were rifing to an open infurrection, 
when Alexander, whom nothing could intimidate, 
fummoned the officers of the army into, his tent, and 
commanded fuch of the Egyptian foothfayers as were 
beft (killed in the knowledge of the ftars, to declare 
what they thought of this phenomenon. Thefe knew 
very well the natural caufes of eclipfes of the moon ; 
but, without entering into phyfical enquiries, they 
contented themfelves with faying, that the fun was on 
the fide of the Greeks, and the moon on that of the 
Perfians j and that, whenever it fuffered an eclipfe, it 
always threatened the latter with fome grievous cala- 
mity, whereof they mentioned feveral examples, all 
which they gave as true and indifputable. Superftitiori 
has a furprizing afcendant over the minds of the vul- 
gar. How headftrong and inconftant foever they may 
be, yet if they are once ftruck with a vain image of 
religion, they will fooner obey foothfayers than their 
leaders. The anfwer made by the Egyptians being 
difperfed among the foldiers, it revived their hopes and 
courage. 

The king, purpofely to take advantage of this ar- 
dour, began his march after midnight. On his right 
hand lay the Tigris, and on his left : he mountains 
called Gorclyai. At day-break the fcouts, whom he 
had fent to view the enemy, brought word that Da- 
rius was marching towards !iim j upon which, he imme- 
diately drew up his forces in battle-array, and fet him- 
felf at their bead. However, it was afterwards found 
that they were only a detachment of a thoufand horfe 
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that was going upon difcoveries, and which foon re- 
tired to the main army. Neverthelefs, news was 
brought the king, that Darius was now but an hun- 
dred and fifty * ftadia from the place where they then 
were. 

Not long before this, fome letters had been inter- 
cepted, by which Darius follicited the Grecian fol- 
diers either to kill or betray Alexander. Nothing can 
reflect fo great an odium on the memory of this prince, 
as an attempt of that kind ; an attempt fo abjeft and 
black, and more than once repeated. Alexander was 
in doubt with himfelf, whether it would be proper for 
him to read thefe letters in a full affembly, relying as 
much on the affection and fidelity of the Greeks, as 
on that of the Macedonians. But Parmenio diffuaded 
him from it ; declaring, that it would be dangerous 
even to awake fuch thoughts in the minds of foldiers; 
that one only was fufficient to ftrike the blow ; and 
that avarice was capable of attempting the moft enor- 
mous crimes. The king followed this prudent coun- 
fel, and ordered his army to march forward. . 

Although Darius had twice fued in vain for peace, 
and imagined that he had nothing to truft to but his 
arms ; neverthelefs, being overcome by the advanta- 
geous circumftances which had been told him concern- 
ing Alexander's tendernefs and humility towards his 
family, he difpatched ten of his chief relations, who 
were to offer him frefh conditions of peace more ad- 
vantageous than the former ; and to thank him for the 
kind treatment he had given his family. Dariiis had, 
in the former propofals, given him up all the provin- 
ces as far as the river Halys j but now he added the 
feveral territories fituate between the Hellefpont ar.d 
the Euphrates, that is, all he already polTeffed. A- 
lexander made the following anfwer : ** Tell your fo- 
" vereign, that thanks, between perfons who make 
4< war againft each other, are fuperfluous ; and that, 
« c in cafe I have behaved with clemency towards his 

* Seven or ei^bt leagues, 

" family, 
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" family, it was for my own fake, and not for his ; 
" in confequence of my own inclination, and not to 
" pleafe him. To infult the unhappy,, is a thing to 
" me unknown. I do not attack either prifoners or 
" women, and turn my rage againft fuch onJy as are 
" armed for the fight. Did Darius fue for peace in a 
" fincere view, I then would debate on what is to be 
" done ; but fince he ftill continues, by letters and by 
" money, to fpirit up my foldiers to betray me, and 
" my friends to murder me, I therefore am deter- 
" mined to purfue him with the utmoft vigour ; and 
" that not as an enemy, but a poifoner and an a/Taflin. 
" It indeed becomes him, to offer to yield up to me 
" what I am already pofiefled of! Would he be fa- 
" tisfied with ranking himfelf as fecond to me, with- 
* { out pretending to be my equal, I poffibly might then 
«' hear him. Tell him, that the world will not per- 
" mit two funs, nor two fovereigns. Let him there- 
u fore chufe, either to furrender to-day, or fight me 
<{ to-morrow, and not flatter himfelf with the hopes 
" of obtaining better fuccefs than he has hitherto 
** had." Darius's propofals are certainly not reafo- 
nable ; but then, is Alexander's aniwer much more 
fo ? In the former we behold a prince, who is not yet 
fenfible of his own weaknefs, or, at leaft, who can- 
not prevail with himfelf to own it ; and in the latter, 
we fee a monarch quite intoxicated with his good for- 
tune, and carrying his pride to fuch an excefsof folly, 
ss is not to be parallelled : The world will not permit 
two funs, nor two fovereigns. If this be greatnefs, and 
not pride, I do not know what can ever deferve the 
latter name. The ambafiadors having leave to de- 
part, returned back, and told Darius that he mufi: 
now prepare for battle. The latter pitched his camp 
near a village called Gaugamela, and the river Bume- 
la, in a plain at a confiderable dillance from Arbela. 
He had before levelled the fpot which he pitched upon 
for the field of battle, in order that his chariots and 
cavalry might have full room to move in 3 recollecting, 
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that his fighting in the freights of CiJicia had loft him 
the battle fought there. At the fame time, he hud 
prepared * crows feet to annoy the enemy's horfe. 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four 
days in the place he then was, to reft his army, and 
furrounded his camp with trenches and palifades j for 
he was determined to leave all his baggage, and the 
ufelels foldiers in it, and march the remainder againft 
the enemy, with no other equipage than the arms they 
carried. Accordingly, he fet out about nine in the 
evening, in order to fight Darius at day-break ; who, 
upon this advice, had drawn up his army in order of 
battle. Alexander alfo marched in battle-array ; for 
both armies were within two or three leagues of each 
other. When he was arrived at the mountains, 
where he could difcover the enemy's whole army, he 
halted ; and, having aflembled his general officers, as well 
Macedonians as foreigners, he debated whether they 
fhould engage immediately, or pitch their camp in that 
place. The latter opinion being followed, becaufe it 
was judged proper for them to view the field of battle, 
and the manner in which the enemy was drawn up, 
the army encamped in the fame order in which it had 
marched ; during which Alexander, at the head of his 
infantry, lightly armed, and his royal regiments, 
marched round the plain in which the battle was to be 
fought. 

Being returned, he aflembled his general officers a 
fecond time, and told them, that there was no occa- 
fion for his making a fpeech, becaufe their courage 
and great a&ions were alone fufficient to excite them 
to glory ; that he defired them only to reprefent to the 
foldiers, that the* were not to fight, on this occafion, 
for Phoenicia or Egypt , but for all Alia, which 
would be poflefled by him who mould conquer ; and 
that, after having gone through fo many provinces, 

* Crctvs feet is an inflrtiment ivhicb the cavalry is to march, in 
compfed of iron fpjkes. Several of order that they may run into the 
thefe are laid in fields through horfes feet* 

and 
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and left behind them fo great a number of rivers and 
mountains, they could fecure their retreat no other- 
wife than by gaining a compleat victory. After this 
fpeech, he ordered them to take fome repofe. 

It is faid, that Parmenio advifed him to attack the 
enemy in the night-time, alledging, that they might 
eafily be defeated, if fallen upon by furprize, and in 
the dark ; but the king anfvvered fo loud, that all pre- 
fent might hear him ; that it did not become Alexan- 
der to fleal a victory, and therefore he was refolved to 
fight and conquer in broad day-light. This was a 
haughty, but, at the fame time, a prudent anfwer 5 
for, it was running great hazard, to fall upon fo nume- 
rous an army in the night-time, and in an unknown 
country. Darius, fearing he mould be attacked at un- 
awares, becaufe he had not intrenched himfelf, ob- 
liged his foldiers to continue the whole night under 
arms, which proved of the higheft prejudice to him in 
the engagement. 

Alexander, who in the crifis of affairs ufed always 
to confult foothfayers, obferving, very exactly, what- 
ever they enjoined, in order to obtain the favour of the 
gods, finding himfelf upon the point of fighting a bat-- 
tie, the fuccefs of which was to give empire to the 
conqueror, fent for Ariftander, in whom he repofed" 
the greateft confidence. He then ihut himfelf up with 
the foothfayer, to make fome fecret facrifices ; and af- • 
terwards offered up victims to * Fear, which he doubt- 
lefs did to prevent his army from being feized with 
dread, at the fight of the formidable army of Darius. 
The foothfayer, dreffed in his veftments, holding ver- 
vain, with his head veiled, firft repeated the prayers 
which the king was to addrefs to Jupiter, to Miner- 
va, and to Victory. The whole being ended, Alex- 
ander went to bed, to repofe himfelf the remaining part 
of the night. As he revolved in his mind, not with - 
out fome emotion, the confequence of the battle, 
which was upon the point of being fought, he could 

* We muji read in Plutarch <&oQm inflead of 

not 
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not fleep immediately. But his body being opprefTed, 
in a manner, by the anxiety of his mind, he flept 
foundly, the whole night, contrary to his ufual cuf- 
tom : fo that when his generals were affembled at day- 
break before his tent, to receive his orders, they were 
greatly furprized to find he was not awake ; upon 
which, they themfelves commanded the foldiers to 
take fome refrefhment. Parmenio having at M 
awaked him, and feeming furprized to find him in fo 
calm and fweet a fleep, juft as he was going to fight a 
battle, in which his whole fortune lay at flake : How 
could it be pojfible^ faid Alexander, for us not to be ca/m, 
ftnce the enemy is coming to deliver himfelf into our hands ? 
Immediately he took up his arms, mounted his horfe, 
and rode up and down the ranks ; exhorting the 
troops to behave gallantly, and, if poflible, to furpafs 
their antient fame, and the glory they had hitherto 
acquired. Soldiers, on the day of a battle, imagine 
they fee the fate of the engagement painted in the face 
of their general. As for Alexander, he had never ap- 
peared fo calm, fo gay, nor fo refolute. The fereniry 
and fecurity which they obferved in him, were in a 
manner fo many aflurances of the victory. 

There was a great difference between the two ar- 
mies with refpe& to numbers, but much more fo with 
regard to courage. That of Darius confifted at # leaft 
of fix hundred thoufand foot, and forty thoufand horfe ; 
and the other of no more than forty thoufand foot, 
and feven or eight thoufand horfe : but the latter 
was all fire and ftrength ; whereas on the fide of 
the Perfians, it was a prodigious afTemblage of men, 
not of foldiers 5 f an empty phantom rather than 
a real army. 

Both fides were difpofed in very near the fame array. 
The forces were drawn up in two lines, the cavalry 

* According to feveral ' hiftorians, -f Nomina verius quim auxiih. 
it amounted to upwards of a million ^ Curt, 
cf men, 

on 
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on the two wings, and the infantry in the middle S 
the one and the other being under the particular con- 
duct of the chiefs of each of the different nations that 
compofed thern ; and commanded, in general, by the 
principal crown-officers. The front of the battle 
(under Darius) was covered with two hundred chariots, 
armed with fcythes, and with fifteen elephants, that 
king taking his port in the center of the firit line. Be- 
fides the guards, which were the flower of his forces, 
he alio had fortified himfelf with the Grecian infantry, 
whom he had drawn up near his perfon ; believing this 
body only capable of oppofing the Macedonian pha- 
lanx. As his army fpread over a much greater fpace of 
ground than that of the enemy, he intended to furround, 
and to charge them at one and the fame time, both in 
front and flank. 

But Alexander had guarded againft this, by giving 
orders to the commanders of the fecond line, that in 
cafe they mould be charged behind, to face about to 
that fide ; or elfe to draw up their troops in form of a 
gibbet, and cover the wings, in cafe the enemy fhpuld 
charge them in flank. He had pofted, in the front of 
his firft line, the greateft part of his bow-men, /ling- 
ers, hurlers of javelins, in order that thefe might make 
head againft the chariots armed with fcythes; and 
frighten the horfes, by difcharging at them a mower of 
arrows, javelins and ftones. Thofe who led on the 
wings, were ordered to extend them as wide as pof- 
fible ; but in fuch a manner, as not to weaken the 
main body. As for the baggage and the captives, 
among whom wereDarius's mother and children, they 
were left in the camp, under a fmall guard. Parme- 
nio commanded, as he had always done, the left wing, 
and Alexander the right. 

When the two armies came in view, Alexander, 
who had been (hewn the feveral places where the crows 
feet were hid, extended more and more towards the 
right to avoid them s and the Perfians advanced for- 
ward 
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ward in proportion. Darius, being afraid left the Ma- 
cedonians mould draw him from the fpot of ground he 
had levelled, and carry him into another that was 
rough and uneven, commanded the cavalry in his left 
wing, which fpread much farther than that of the ene- 
my's right, to march right forward, and wheel-about 
upon the Macedonians in flank, to prevent them from 
extending their troops further. 7'hen Alexander dif- 
patched againft them the body of horfe in his fervice 
commanded by Menidas ; but, as thefe were not able 
to make head againft the enemy, becaufe of their pro- 
digious numbers, he reinforced them with the Pxo- 
neans, whom Aretas commanded, and with the fo- 
reign cavalry*. Befides the advantage of numbers, 
they had that alfo of their coats of mail, which fccuied 
themfelves, and their horfes much more. Alexander'^ 
cavalry was prodigioufly annoyed : however, thev 
marched to the charge with great bravery, and at 
laft put them to flight. 

Upon this, the Perfians oppofed the chariots armed 
with fey thes againft the Macedonian phalanx, in or- 
der to break it, but with little fuccefs. The nolle 
which the foldiers, who were lightly armed, made, 
by ftriking their fvvords againft their bucklers, and the 
arrows which flew on all fides, frighted the harks, 
and made a great number of them turn back againft 
their own troops. Others, laying hold of the horfe 
bridles, pulled the riders down,' and cut them to pieces. 
Part of the chariots drove between the battalions, 
which opened to make way for them, as they had been 
ordered to do, by which means they did little or v.o 
execution. 

Alexander, feeing Darius fet his whole army in mo- 
tion in order to charge him, employed a ftratancin to 
encourage his foldiers. When the battle was~at the 
hotteft, and the Macedonians were in the greateft 
danger, Ariftander, the foothfayer, clothed in his 

* Some relate that the Barbarians gave way at firft, but fan ntun.ct 
to the charge, 

white 
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white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, 
advances among the combatants as he had been inftruc- 
ted by the king ; and, crying that he faw an eagle 
hovering over Alexander's head (a fure omen of vic- 
tory) he (hewed, with his ringer, the pretended bird 
to the foldiers ; who, relying upon the fmcerity of the 
foothfayer, fancied they alfo faw it ; and thereupon 
renewed the attack with, greater chearfulnefs and ar- 
dour than ever. Then the king perceiving that Aretas 
(after having charged the cavalry, and put them into 
diforder, upon their advancing to furround his right 
wing) had begun to break the foremoft ■ ranks of the 
main body of the Barbarian army ; he marched after 
Aretas, with the flower of his troops, when he quite 
broke the enemy's left wing, which had already be- 
gun to give way ; and without purfuing the forces 
which he had thrown into diforder, he wheeled to the 
left, in order to fall upon the body in which Darius had 
polled himfelf. The prefenceof the two kings infpired 
both fides with new vigour. Darius was mounted on 
a chariot, and Alexander on horfeback ; both fur- 
rounded with their braveft officers and foldiers, whofe 
only endeavour was to fave the lives of their refpeclive 
princes, at the hazard of their own. The battle was 
obftinate and bloody. Alexander having wounded 
Darius's equerry with a javelin, the Perfians, as well 
as the Macedonians, imagined that the king was 
killed j upon which the former, breaking aloud into 
the moft difmal founds, the whole army was feized 
with the greateft confirmation. The relations of Da- 
rius, who were at his left hand, fled away with the 
guards, and fo abandoned the chariot ; but thofe who 
were at his right, took him into the center of their 
body. Hiftorians relate, that this prince, having 
drawn his fcimitar, reflected, whether he ought not to 
lay violent hands upon himfelf, rather than fly in an 
ignominious manner : but, perceiving from his cha- 
riot that his foldiers ftill fought, he was afhamed to 
forfake them j and, as he was divided between hope 
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and defpair, the Perfians retired infenfibly, and thinned 
theii ranks; when it could no longer be called a bat- 
tle, but a flaughter. Then Darius, turning about his 
chariot, fled with the reft; and the conqueror was now 
wholly employed in purfuing him. 

Whilft all this was doing in the right wing of the 
Macedonians, where the victory was not doubtful j 
the left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in great 
danger. A detachment of the Perfian, Indian and 
Parthian horfe, which were the beft in all the Perfian 
army, having broke through the infantry on the left, 
advanced to the very baggage. The moment the cap- 
tives faw them arrive in the camp, they armed them- 
felves with every thing that came firft to hand, and, 
reinforcing their cavalry, rufhed upon the Macedoni- 
ans, who were now charged both before and behind. 
They, at the fame time, told Syfigambis, that Darius 
had won the battle (for this they believed j) that the 
whole baggage was plundered, and that fhe was now 
going to recover her liberty. But this princefs, who 
was a woman of great wifdom, though this news af- 
fected her in the ftrongeft manner, could not eafily 
give credit to it ; and, being unwilling to exafperate, 
by too hafty a joy, a conqueror, who had treated her 
with fo much humanity, fhe did not difcover the leaft 
emotion ; did not once change countenance, nor let 
drop a fingle word ; but, in her ufual pofture, calmly 
waited till the event mould denounce her fate. 

Parmenio, upon the firft report of this attack, had 
difpatched a mefTenger to Alexander, to acquaint him 
with the danger to which the camp was expofed, and 
to receive his orders. " Above ail things, faid the 
xe prince, 1ft him not weaken his main body ; let him 
<c not mind the baggage, but apply himfelf wholly to 
t( the engagement ; for victory will not only reftore us 
4< our own pofteflions, but alfo give thofe of the enemy 
<e into our bands." The general officers, who com- 
manded the > 'try whi. h f. rmed the center of the 
fecond line a ieeing the enemy were going to make 

them- 

i 
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1 themfelves matters of the camp and baggage, made a 
' half-turn to the right, in obedience to the orders 
which had been given ; and fell upon the Perfians 
behind, many of whom were cut to pieces, and the 
reft obliged to retire j but, as thefe were horfe, the 
Macedonian foot could not follow them. 

Soon after, Parmenio himfelf was expofed to much 
greater peril. Mazseus, having rufhed upon him with 
al! his cavalry, charged the Macedonians in flank, 
and began to furround them. Immediately Parmenio 
fent Alexander advice of the danger he was in ; de- 
claring, that in cafe he were not immediately fuc- 
coured, it would be impoffible for him to keep his 
foldiers together. The prince was actually purfuing 
Darius, and, fancying he was almoft come up with 
him, rode with the utmoft fpeed. He flattered hinv- 
felf, that he fhould abfolutely put an end to the war, 
in cafe he could but feize his perfon. But, upon this 
news, he turned about, in order to fuccour his left 
wing ; fhuddering, with rage, to fee his prey and vic- 
tory torn in this manner from him j and complaining 
againft fortune, for having favoured Darius more in 
his flight, than himfelf in the purfuit of that monarch, 
Alexander, in his march, met the enemy's horfe 
who had plundered the baggage ; all which were re- 
turning in good order, and retiring back, not as fol- 
diers who had been defeated, but almoft as if they had 
gained the vi&ory. And now the battle became 
more obftinate than before ; for, the Barbarians 
marching clofe in columns, not in order of battle, but 
that of a march, it was very difficult to break through 
them ; and they did not amufe themfelves with throw^- 
ing javelins, nor with wheeling-about, according to 
their ufual cuftom ; but man engaging againft man, 
each did all that lay in his power to unhorfe his enemy. 
Alexander loft threefcore of his guards in this attack. 
Hephseftion, Ccenus, and Menidas, were wounded in 
it j however, he triumphed on this occafion, and all 
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the Barbarians were cut to pieces, except fuch as 
forced their way through his fquadrons. 

During this, news had been brought Mazaeus that 
Darius was defeated ; upon which, being greatly a- 
larmed and dejected by the ill fuccefs of that monarch, 
though the advantage was entirely on his fide ; he 
ceafed to charge the enemy, who were now in difor- 
der, fo briskly as before. Parmenio could not con- 
ceive how it came to pafs, that the battle, which be- 
fore was carried on fo warmly mould flacken on a 
fudden : however, like an able commander, who 
feizes every advantage, and who employs his utmoft 
endeavours to infpire his foldiers with frefli vigour, he 
obferved to them, that the terror which fpread through- 
out the whole army, was the forerunner of their de- 
feat ; and fired them with the notion how glorious it 
would be for them to put the laft hand to the victory, 
Upon his exhortations, they recovered their former 
hopes and bravery ; when, transformed into other 
men, they gave their horfes the rein, and charged the 
enemy with fo much fury, as threw them into the 
greateft diforder, and obliged them to fly. Alexander 
came up that inftant, and, overjoyed to find the fcale 
turned in his favour, and the enemy entirely defeated, 
lie renewed (in concert with Parmenio) the purfuit 
of Darius. He rode as far as Arbela, where he fan- 
cied he mould come up with that monarch and all his 
baggage ; but Darius had only juft paffed by it, and 
left his treafure a prey to the enemy, with his bow 
and fhield. 

Such was the fuccefs of this famous battle, which 
gave empire to the conqueror. According to Arrian, 
the Perfians loft three hundred thoufand men, befides 
thofe who were taken prifoners; which, at leaft, is a 
proof that the lofs was very great on their fide. That 
of Alexander was very inconfiderable, he not lofmg, 
according to the laft-mentioned author, twelve hun- 
dred men, moft of whom were horfe, (s) This en. 
(0 A. M. 3674. Ant. J. C. 330, 

gagement 
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gagement was fought in the month of * October, 
about the fame time, two years before, that the battle 
of Iflus was fought. As Gaugamela in Afiyria, the 
fpot where the two armies engaged, was a fmall place 
of very little note, this was called the battle of Arbela, 
that city being neareft to the field of battle. 

Sect. IX. Alexander pojfejfes himj r elf 'of Arbela, Baby- 
lon, Sufa, Perfepolisi and finds immenfe riches in 
thofe cities. In the heat of drinking he fets fire to the 
palace of Perfepolis. 
(r) A Lexander's firfl: care, after his obtaining the 
victory, was to offer magnificent facrifiees to 
the gods by way of thankfgiving. He afterwards re- 
warded fuch as had fignalized themfelves remarkably 
in battle; bellowed riches upon them with a very li- 
beral hand, and gave to each of them houfes, em- 
ployments and governments. But, being defirous of 
expreffing more particularly his gratitude to the 
Greeks, for having appointed him generaliilimo againft 
the Perfians, he gave orders for abolifhing the fevcral 
tyrannical inftitutions that had ftarted up in Greece ; 
that the cities mould be reftored to their liberties, and 
all their rights and privileges. He wrote particularly 
to the Plataeans, declaring, that it was his defire their 
city fhould be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and bra- 
very by which their anceftors had diftinguifhed them- 
felves, in defending the common liberties of Greece, 
(a) He alfo fent part of the fpoils to the people of Cro- 
tona in Italy; to honour, though fo many years after, 
the good- will and courage of Phayllus the champion, 
a native of their country, who ( whilft war was carry - 
ing on between the Medes, and when all the re/i of 

[t] Died. 1. 17. p. 53? — S40. Arrian. 1. 3. p, 127 — 1-33. Plut. 
in Alex. p. 685 — 688. Quint. Curt. ). s- c. 1—7. Juftin. 1. 11. 
t, 14, (u) Herodotus relates this bijiory in very J civ xi^rds, 

18. c. 47. 

* Tbe month called by the Grstks Boedromion, A'fa'tri partly to our 
*t*tb of OKober. 

Vol. VI. M the 
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the Greeks that were fettled in Italy had abandoned 
the true Grecians, imagining they were entirely un- 
done ) fitted out a galley at his own expence, and 
failed to Salamis, to partake of the danger to which 
his countrymen Were at that time expofed. So great 
a friend and encourager, fays Plutarch, was Alexan- 
der, of every kind of virtue ; coniidering himfelf, 
fays the fame author, obliged in a manner to perpetu- 
ate the remembrance of all great actions j to give im- 
mortality to merit, and propofe them to pofterity, as 
fo many models for their imitation. 

Darius, after his defeat, having but very few atten- 
dants, had rode towards the river Lycus. After erof- 
iing it, feveral advifed him to break down the bridges, 
becaufe the enemy purfued him. But he made this 
generous anfwer, * 66 That life was not fo dear to 
" him, as to make him defire to preferve it by the 
*' deftrudtion of fo many thoufands of his fubje&s and 
* s faithful allies, who, by that means, would be deli- 
<c vered up to the mercy of the enemy j that they had 
*' as much right to pafs over this bridge as their fove- 
*' reign, and confequently that it ought to be as open 
" to them." After riding a great number of leagues 
full fpecd, he arrived at midnight at Arbela. From 
thence he fled towards Media, over the Armenian 
mountains, followed by a great number of the nobility, 
and a few of his guards. The reafon of his going that 
way was, his fuppofing that Alexander would proceed 
towards Babylon and Sufa, there to enjoy the fruits of J 
his victory; befides, a numerous army could not pur- 1 
fue him by this road, whereas in the other, horfes and 
chariots might advance with great cafe; not to men- 
tion that the foil was very fruitful. 

A few days after Arbela furrendercd to Alexander, 
"Who found in it a great quantity of furniture belonging 
to the crown, rich cloaths, and other precious movea- 

* Non ita fe faluti furr velle viam patcrc, qua: fatuerit 
confultum, ut tot miliia Jcciorum J::j : .lr., 
hofti objiciat : debere & aliis i"u£:e 

blc>, 
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bles, with four thoufand talents, ( about 

775 °oo 

pounds ) and all the riches of the army, which Da- 
rius had left thereat his fetting out againft Alexander, 
as was before obferved. But he was foon obliged to 
leave that place, becaufe of the difeafes that fpread in 
his camp, occafioned by the infection of the dead bo- 
dies, which covered all the field of battle. This 
prince advanced therefore over the plains towards Ba- 
bylon, and, after four days march, arrived at Mem- 
nis, where, in a cave, is feen the celebrated fountain 
which throws oat fo vaft a quantity of bitumen, that, 
we are told, it was ufed as cement in building the walls 
of Babylon. 

But what Alexander admired mofr. was, a great 
gulph, whence ftreamed perpetually rivulets of fire, as 
from an inexhauftible fpring ; and a flood of naphtha, 
which overflowing from the prodigious quantities of 
it, formed a great lake pretty near the gulph. This 
naphtha is exactly like bitumen, but has one quality 
more, viz. its catching fire fo very fuddenly, that, 
before it touches a flame, it takes fire merely from 
the light that furrounds the flame, and fets the air be- 
tween both on fire. The Barbarians being defirous 
of mewing the king the ffrength and fubtilty of this 
combuftible fubftance, fcattered fcvcral drops of it up 
and down after his arrival in Babylon, in that ftreet 
which went up to the houfe he had chofen for his re- 
ftdence. After this, going to the other end of the 
ftreet, they brought torches near the places where 
thofe drops were fallen ( for it was night ; ) and the 
drops which were nighefr. the torches taking fire 0.1 
a fudden, the flame ran in an inftant to the other 
end ; by which means the whole ftreet feemed in one 
general conflagration. 

When Alexander was got near Babylon, Mazscus, 
<vho had retired thither after the battle of Arbela, fur- 
rendered himfelf, with his children who were grown 
U P> and gave the city into his hands. The king was 
very well pleafed with his arrival ; for he would have 
M z 11; a 
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met with great difficulties in befieging a city of fuch 
importance, and fo well provided with every thing. 
Befides his being a perfon of great quality, and very 
brave, he had alfo acquired great honour in the laft 
battle; and others might have been prompted, from 
the example he fet them, to imitate him. Alexander 
entered the city at the head of his whole army, as if 
he had been marching to a battle. The walls of Ba- 
bylon were lined with people, notwithstanding the 
greateft part of the citizens were gone out before, 
from the impatient defire they had to fee their new 
fovereign, whofe renown had far outftripped his 
march. Bagophanes, governor of the fortrefs, and 
guardian of the treafure, unwilling to difcover lefs 
zeal than Mazasus, ftrewed the ftreets with flowers, 
and raifed on both fides of the way filver altar3 which 
fmoaked not only with frankincenfe, but the moll: 
fragrant perfumes of every kind. Laft of all came the 
prefents which were to be made the king, viz. herds 
bf cattle, and a great number of horfes ; as alfo lions 
and panthers, which were carried in cages. After 
thefe the magi walked, finging hymns after the man- 
ner of their country ; then the Chaldeans, accompa- 
nied by the Babylonifh foothfayers and muficians: it 
was cuftomary for the latter to fing the praifes of 
their king to their inftruments ; and the Chaldeans to 
obferve the motion of the planets, and the viciflitude 
©f feafons. The rear was brought up by the Babylo- 
nim cavalry, which both men and horfes were fo 
fumptuous, that imagination can fcarce reach their 
magnificence. The king caufed the people to walk 
after his infantry, and himfelf, furrounded with his 
guards, and feated on a chariot, entered the city ; 
and from thence rode to the palace, as in a kind of 
triumph. The next day he took a view of all Da- 
rius's money and moveables. Of the monies he found 
in Babylon, he gave, by way of extraordinary re- 
compence, to each Macedon an hoifeman fix mina, \ 
( ab.;ut fifteen pounds ; ) to each mercenary horfeman 

two 
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two trtina, ( about five pounds ; ) to every Macedo- 
nian foot foldier two mina ; and to every one of the 
reft, two months of their ordinary pay. He gave orders, 
purfuant to the advice of the Magi, with whom he 
had feveral conferences, for the rebuilding the tem- 
ples which Xerxes had demolifhed j and, among others^ 
that of Belus, who was in greater veneration at Baby- 
Jon than any other deity. He gave the government of 
the province to Maaaeus, and the command of th* 
forces he left there to Apollodorus of Amphipolis. 

Alexander, in the midft of the hurry and tumult of 
■war, ftill preferved a love for the fciences. He ufed 
often to converfe with the Chaldeans, who had al- 
ways applied themfelves to the ftudy of aftrono- 
my from its origin, and gained great fame by their 
knowledge in it. * They prefented him with aftro- 
nomical obfervations taken by their predeceflbrs during 
the fpace of 1903 years, which confequently went as 
far backward as the age of Nimrod. Thefe were 
fent by Callifthenes, who accompanied Alexander, ;to 
Ariftotle. 

The king refided longer in Babylon than he had 
done in any other city, which was of great prejudice 
to the difcipline of his forces. The people, even from 
a religious motive, abandoned themfelves to pleafures, 
to voluptuoufnefs, and the. mod infamous cxceffejs ; 
nor did ladies, though of the highefi: quality, obferve 
any decorum, or fliew the leaft referve in theft im- 
moral actions, but gloried therein, fo far from endea- 
vouring to conceal them, or blufliing at their enor- 
mity. It muft be confefled, that this army of fol- 
tiiers, which had triumphed over Ana, after having 
sthus enervated themfelves, and rioted, as it were, in 
*he iloth and luxury of the city of Babylon, for 
thirty- four days together, would have been fcarce able 
tocompleat their exploits, had they been oppofed by 
an enemy. But, as they were reinforced from time 
to time, thefe irregularities were not fo vifible j for 

* Porphyr. apud Simplic. in lib. 2. de Ccclo. 

M 3 Amyntas 
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Amyntas brought fix thoufand foot, and five hundred 
Macedonian horfe, which were fent by Antipater ; 
and fix hundred Thracian horfes, with three thoufand 
five hundred foot of the fame nation; befides four 
thoufand mercenaries from Peloponnefus, with near 
four hundred horfes. 

The above-mentioned Amyntas had alfo brought 
the king fifty Macedonian youths, fons to noblemen 
of the higheft quality in the country, to ferve as his 
guards. The youths in queftion waited upon him at 
table, brought him his horfes when in the field, at- 
tended upon him in parties of hunting, and kept guard 
at the door of his apartment by turns : and thefe were 
the firft fteps to the higheft employments both in the 
i.r.uy and the Hate. 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered the 
province of Sitacena, the foil of which is very fruitful, 
and productive of every thing valuable, which made 
him continue the longer in it. But left indolence 
fhould enervate the courage of his foldiers, he propofed 
prizes for fuch of them as mould exert the greateft 
bravery ; and appointed, as judges of the actions of 
tnofe who fnould difpute this honour, perfons, v/ho 
themfelves had been eye-witnefles of the proofs of bra- 
very which each foldier had given in the former battles ; 
for on thefe only the prizes were to be beftowed. To 
each of the eight men who were pronounced moll 
valiant, he gave a regiment, confiding of a thoufand 
men; whence thofe officers were called Chiiiarchi, 
This was the firft time that regiments were compofed 
of fo great a number of foldiers, confiding before but 
of five hundred, and had nut yet been the reward of 
valour. The foldiers ran in crowds to view this il- 
luftrious fight, not only as eye- witnefies of the actions 
of all, but as judges over the judges themfelves; be- 
caufe they might perceive, very eafily, whether re- 
wards were beftowed on merit, or merely by favour ; 
c ircumftance, in which foldiers can never be im- 
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pofed upon. The prizes feem to have been difliibutcd 
with the utmoft equity and juftice. 

He likewife made feveral very advantageous changes 
in military difcipline, as eftablifhed by his predecefiurs ; 
for he formed one fingle body of his whale cavalry, 
without (hewing any regard to the difference of na- 
tions, and appointed fuch officers to command them, 
as they themfelves thought fit to nominate ; whereas 
before, the horfemen of every nation ufed to fight un- 
der his own particular ftandard, and was commanded 
by a colonel of that country. The trumpet's found 
ufed to be the fignal for the march 5 but, as it very 
frequently could not be well heard, becaufe of the 
great noife that is made in decamping, he gave orders 
that a ftandard mould be fet up over his tent, which 
might be feen by his whole army. Ke alio appointed 
fire to be the fignal in the night-time, and fnioke in the- 
day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Sufa, where 
he arrived twenty days after his leaving Bnbylon. As 
he came near it, Abutites, governor of the province,, 
fent his fon to meet him, with a promife to furrender 
the city into his hands; whether he were prompted to 
this from his own inclination, or did it in obedience to 
the orders of Darius, to amufe Alexander with the 
hopes of plunder. The king gave this young noble- 
man a very gracious reception, who attended him as 
far as the river Choafpes, the waters of which are Co 
famous, upon account of their exquifite tafte. (.v) The 
kings -of Perfia never drank of any other; and, vvhi- 
therfoever they went, a quantity of it, after having 
been put over the fire, was always carried after them 
in iilver vafes. It was here Abutites came to wait 
upon him, bringing prefents worthy of a king ; among 
which were dromedaries of incredible fwiftnefs, and 
twelve elephants which Darius had fent for from In- 
dia. Being come into the city, he took immenfe funis 

(*) Herod. lib. 1. c. i3S. 
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out of the treafury, with fifty thoufand * talents of ill- 
ver in oar and ingots, befides moveables, and a thou- 
fand other things of infinite value. This wealth was 
the produce of the exactions impofed for feveral cen- 
turies upon the common people, from whofe fweat 
and poverty immenfe revenues were raifed. The 
Perfian monarchs fancied they had amafled them for 
their children and pofterity ; but, in one hour, they 
fell into the hands of a foreign king, who was able to 
make a right ufe of them ; for Alexander feemed to 
be merely the guardian or truftee of the immenfe 
riches which he found hoarded up in Perfia j and ap- 
plied them to no other ufe than the rewarding of merit 
and courage. 

Among other things, there was found f five thou, 
fond quintals of Hermione || purple, the fineft in the 
world, which had been treafuring up there during the 
fpace of one hundred and ninety years $ notwithstand- 
ing which, its beauty and luflre was no ways di- 
minifhed. 

Here likewife was found part of the rarities which 
Xerxes had brought from Greece ; and, among others, 
the brazen ftatues of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, 
which Alexander fent afterwards to Athens, where 
they were {landing in J Arrian's time. 

The king being refolved to march into Perfia, ap- 
pointed A rchelaus governor of the city of Su(a, with a 
garrifonof ti ree thoufand men ; Mazarus, one of the 
lords of his court, was made governor of the citadel, 
with a thoufand Macedonian foldiers, who could not 
follow him by reafon of their great age. He gave the 
government of Sufiana to Abutites. 

* Abnut feven millions five [| Hermione ivas a city of Ar- 

lundre I thoufand pounds. go/is, where the left purple uas 

'}- "The reader will have an idea dyed, 

ef the prodLious value of this, % What Arrian afcribes here tt 

•u/e.t Le is told, that this purple Alexander in regard to the ftatues of 

•was Jh.'d at the rate of an hundred Harmodius and Ariftogitcn, is at ■ 

liri iS ,.• pjund. 'lie quintal is an tributed by ether hijlorians to ether 

Lundtid. weight of I'aris. princes. 

He 
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He : left Nanus's mother and children in Sufa, and 
having received from Macedonia a great quantity of 
purple ftuffs and rich habits, made after thefafhion of 
the country, he prefented them to Syfigambis, toge- 
ther with the artificers who had wrought them j for he 
paid her every kind of honour, and loved her as ten- 
derly as if (he had been his mother. He likewife com- 
manded the meflengers to tell her, that in cafe me fan- 
cied thofe fluffs, fhe might make her grand-children 
learn the art of weaving them, by way of amufement ; 
and to give them as prefents to whomsoever they 
fhould think proper. At thefe words, the tears which 
fell from her eyes {hewed but too evidently how great- 
ly /he was difpleafed at thefe gifts ; the working in 
wool being confidered by the Perfian women as the 
higheft ignominy. Thofe who carried thefe prefents, 
having told the king that Syfigambis was very much 
difiatisfied, he thought himfelf obliged to make an 
apology for what he had done, and adminifter fome 
confolation to her. Accordingly, he paid her a vifir, 
when he fpoke thus : " Mother, the fluff in which 
u -you fee me cloathed, was not only a gift of my 
41 fillers, but wrought by their fingers. Hence I beg 
u you to believe, that the cuftom of my country 
" milled me ; and do not confider that as an inftilr, 
u which was owing entirely to ignorance. I believe 

I have not, as yet, done any thing which I knew 
" interfered with your manners and cuftoms. I was 
" told, that among the Perlians it is a fort of crime 
"for a fon to feat himfelf in his mother's prefence, 
" without firft obtaining her leave. You are fenfible 
M how cautious I have always been in this particular ; 
" and that I never fat down, till you had firfl bid 
" your commands upon me to do fo. And every 
" time that you was going to fall proftrare before me, 
" I only afk you, whether I would fuffer it? As the 
" higheft teftimony of the veneration I have for you, 
M I always called you by the tender name of mother, 
Ms " though 
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" iho y "this belongs properly to Olympias only, to 
'* whom I owe my birth." 

What I have juft now related, may fuggeft two 
reflections, both which, in my opinion, are very na- 
tural, and at the fame time of the utrnoff importance. 

Firft, we fee to how great a height the Perfians (To 
vain and haughty in other refpe£ts) carried the venera- 
tion they mewed their parents. The reader, doubt- 
lefs, remembers, that Cyrus the Great, in the midfl 
of his conquefls, and the molt exalted pitch to which 
fortune had raifed him, would not accept of the ad- 
vantageous offer made him by Cyaxarcs, his uncle, 
viz. of giving him his daughter in marriage, and Me- 
dia for her dowry, till he had firft advifed with his fa- 
ther and mother, and obtained their confent. * Hif- 
tory informs us here, that, among the Perfians, a fon 
never dared to feat himfelf before his mothei, till he 
had firil obtained her leave j and that to do othenvife 
was confidered as a crime. Alas ! how widely do our 
manners differ from fo excellent an inftitution ? 

Secondly, T difcover, in the fame relation, fcveral 
valuable footflcps of that happy fir/iplicity which pre- 
vailed in antient times, when it was the ^ l'loni for 
ladies though of the grcateft diftinflion, to employ 
themfeives in ufeful, a: d fomctimes laborious w-' rl:?. 
livery one knows what is told us in fcriptu:e to this 
purpofe, concerning Rebecca, Rachel, ar. i fcveral 
others, We read in Homer, of prince lies .'raw;!.:* 
themfeives water from fprings ; and vvafliing,v.'iri. their 
own hands, the iinen of their refpe&ive families. 
J- Here the fiften of Alexander, that is, the dai 
of a powerful prince, are employed in making c'o : .f! s 
for their brother. The celebrated Lucretia ufo.i to 
fpin in the midfl: of her female attendants. Augurs, 
who w; s fovercigii of the world, wore, for fevers! 
years together, no other cloaths but what his wile ;.nd 

* Rc:o .iniid vof, i'linn in cen- -J- Mater, hnnc veftem, qunn - n ' 
fpeJiu m;-tris mlas ci':c a r..1dere, rtiitir (".in, fo:crum ncn iW'-.m 
: tii cC:m ilia p.rmliit. ^ Curt, num, fed c'Jr.rn opus vides. ^ C:r: 

fifle; 
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Jifter made him. It was a cuftom in the northern ( jarts 
of the world, not many years tince, for the princefs 
who then fat upon the throne, to prepare feveral of the 
diflies at every meal. In a word, needle- work, the 
care of domeftic affairs, a ferious and retired life, is the 
proper function of women ; and for this they were de- 
signed by providence. The depravity of the age has 
indeed affixed to thefe cuftoms, which are ver> near 
as old as the creation, an idea of meannefs and con- 
tempt : but then, what has it fub.iituted in the room 
of the harm and vigorous exercifes which a juft educa- 
tion enabled the fex to undertake ; to that laborious 
and ufeful life which was fpent at home ? A foft indo- 
lence, a ffupid idlenefs, frivolous converfations, vain 
amufements, a ftrong paflion for public mews, and a 
frantic love of gaming. Let us compare thefe two 
characters, and then pronounce which of them may 
juftly boaf! its being founded on good fenfe, fol id judg- 
ment, and a tafre for truth and nature. It muft, ne- 
vertheless, be confefTed, in honour. of the fair fex, and 
of our nation, that feveral ladies among us, and chofe 
of the highefl quality, make it not only a duty, but a 
pleafure, to employ the.nfelves in needle-works, not 
of a trifling, but of the mod uCeM kind ; and to 
make part of their furniture with their own hands. I 
alfo might add, that great numbers of thefe adorn their 
minds with agreeable, and, at the fame time, fetious 
and ufeful ftudies. 

Alexander, having taken his leave of Syfigambis, 
who now was extremely well fatisfied, arrived >i: the 
banks of a river, called by the inhabitants Pafi-Tigris. 
* Having crolfed it with nine thoufand foot and three, 
thoufand hoife, confiding of Agiians, as well as of 
Grecian mercenaries, and a reinforcement of three 
thoufand Thracians, he entered the country of the 
Vxii. This region lies near Sufa, and extends to the 
frontiers of Perfia ; a narrow pafs only lying between 
it and Sufiana. Madathcs commanded this province. 

s - 711: river Mfjrsfnm the Ti->> 
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* This man was not a time-ferver, nor a follower of . 
fortune j but, faithful to his fovereign, he refolved to 
hold out to the laft extremity ; and, for this purpofe, 
had withdrawn into his own city, which flood in 
the piidft of craggy rocks, and was furrounded with 
precipices. Having been forced from thence, he re- 
tired into the citadel, whence the befieged fent thirty 
deputies to Alexander, to fue for quarter ; which they 
obtained, at lift, by the interceflion of Syfigambis. 
The king not only pardoned Madathes, who was a 
near relation of that princefs, but likewife fet all the 
captives, and thofe who had furrendered themfelves, 
at liberty ; permitted them to enjoy their feveral rights 
and privileges ; would not fuffer the city to be plun- 
dered, but let them plough their lands without paying 
any tax or tribute. Could Syfigambis have poffibly 
obtained more from her own fon on this occafion, had 
he been the vi&or ? 

^ The Uxii being fubdued, Alexander gave part of 
his army to Parmenio, and commanded him to march 
it, through the plain; whilft himfelf, at the head of 
his light-armed troops, crofled the mountains, which 
extend as far as Perfia. The fifth day he arrived at the 
pafs of Sufa. Ariobarzanes, with four thoufand foot 
and feven hundred horfe, had taken pofleffion of thofe 
rocks which are craggy on all fides, and pofted the 
Barbarians at the fummit, out of the reach of arrows. 
He alfo had built a wall in thofe pa/Tes, and encamped his 
forces under it. As foon as Alexander advanced in or- 
der to attack him, the Barbarians rolled, from the 
top of the mountains, ftones of a prodigious fize, 
which falling from rock to rock, rufhed forward with 
the greater violence, and at once crufhed to pieces 
whole bands of foldiers. The king, being very much 
terrified at this light, commanded a retreat to be found- 
ed ; and it was with the utmoft grief he faw himfelf 
* Ha « d r"" tcm P oruni hcmo ' V'ppe ultima pro fide experiri decre- 
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not only ftopt at this pafs, but deprived of all hopes of 
ever being able to force it. 

Whilft he was revolving thefe gloomy thoughts, a 
Grecian prifoner, furrendered himfelf to Alexander, 
with a promife to conduct him to the top of the moun- 
tain by another way. The king accepted of the offer, 
when, leaving the fuperintendance of the camp and of 
the army to Craterus, he commanded him to caufe a 
great number of fires to be lighted, in order that the 
Baibarians might thereby be more ftrongly induced to 
believe, that Alexander was there in perfon. After 
this, taking fome chofen troops with him, he fet out, 
going through all the by-ways, as his guide directed. 
But, befides that thefe paths were very craggy, and 
the rocks fo flippery, that their feet would fcarce ftand 
upon them ; the foldiers were alfo very much diftref- 
fed by the fnows which the winds had brought toge- 
ther, and which were fo high, that the men fell into 
them, as into fo many ditches ; and, when their com- 
rades endeavoured to draw them out, they themfelveV 
would likewife fink into them j not to mention, that: 1 
their fears were greatly increafed by the horrors of the' 
night, by their being in an unknown country, and 
conducted by a guide, whofe fidelity was doubtful. 
After having gone through a great number of difficul- 
ties and dangers, they at laft got to the top of the 
mountain. Then going down, they difcovered th£ 
enemy's corps- de-garde, and appeared behind them, 
fword in hand, at a time when they Jeaft expected it. 
Such as made the leaft defence, who were but few, 
were cut to pieces j by which means, the cries of the 
dying on one fide, and on the other the fright of thofe 
who were flying to their main body, fpread fo great a 
terror, that they fled, without ftriking a blow. At 
this noife Craterus advanced, as Alexander had com- 
manded at his going away, and feized the pafs, which 
till then had refitted his attacks ; and at the fame 
time, Philotas advanced forwards by another way, 
with Amyntas, Ccenus and Polyfperchon, and broke 
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quite through the Barbarians, who now were attacked 
on every fide. The greateft part of them were cut to 
pieces, and thofe who fled fell into precipices. Ario- 
barzanes, with part of the cavalry, efcaped by Eying 
over the mountains. 

Alexander, from an effect of the good fortune, 
which conftantly attended him in all his undertakings, 
having extricated himfelf happily out of the danger to 
which he was fo lately expofed, marched immediately 
towards Perfia. Being on the road, he received let- 
ters from Tiridates, governor of Perfepoh's, which in- 
formed him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the 
report of his advancing towards him, were determined 
to plunder Darius's treafures, with which he was in- 
truited, and therefore that it was necefiary for him to 
make all the hafie imaginable to feize them himfelf; 
that he had only the * Araxes to crois, after which, 
the road was fmooth and eafy. Alexander, upon this 
news, leaving his infantry behind, marched the whole 
night at the head of his cavalry, who were very much 
harraflcd by the length and fwiftnefs of this march, 
and paffed the Araxes, on a bridge, which, by his or- 
der, had been built fume days before. 

But, as he drew near the city, he perceived a large 
body of men, who exhibited a memorable example of 
the greateft mifery. Thefe were about four thoufand 
Greeks, very far advanced in years, who, having 
been made prifoners of war, had fuffered all the tor- 
ments which the Perfian tyranny could inflict. The 
hands of feme had been cut off, the feet of others ; and 
others again had loft their nofes and ears : after which, 
having imprefied, by fire, barbarous characters on their 
faces, they had the inhumanity to keep them as fo ma- 
ny laughing-flock*, with which they fported perpetu- 
ally. They appeared like fo many fhadows, rather 
than like men ; fpeech being almofi the only thing by 
which they were known to be fuch. Alexander ccuM 
not refrain from tears at this fight ; and, as they una- 

* This is no! i be fame river with that in Armenia* 
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nimoufly befought him to commiferate their condi- 
tion, he bid them, with the utmoft tendernefs, not to 
defpond, and allured them, that they mould again fee 
their wives and country. This propofal, which one 
might fuppofe mould naturally have filled them with 
joy, perplexed them very much, various opinions ari- 
fing on that occafion. " How will it be poffible, 
" raid fome of them, for us to appear publickly be- 
" fore all Greece, in the dreadful condition to which 
" we are reduced ; a condition ftill more mameful 
" than diflatisfaftory ? The beft way to bear mifery, 
" is to conceal it j and no country is fo fweet to the 
" wretched, as folitude, and an oblivion of their paft 
« calamities. Befides, how will it be poffible for us 
" to undertake fo long a journey ? Driven to a great 
" diftance from Europe, banifiied to the moft remote 
41 parts of the eaft, worn out with age, and moll of 
" our limbs maimed j can we pretend to undergo fa- 
" tigues, which have even wearied a triumphant ar- 
" my r The only thing that now remains for us, 
" is to hide our mifery, and to end our days among 
** t^ofe, who are already fo accuftomed to our mif- 
" fortunes," Others, in whom the love of their 
country extinguifhed all other fentiments, reprefented, 
" That the gods offered them what they mould not 
" even have dared to wifli, viz. their country, their' 
t{ wives, their children, and all thofe things for whofe 
M fake men are fond of life, and defpife death. That 
" thev had long enough born the fad yoke of flavery ; 
u and that nothing happier could prefent itfelf, than 
" their being indulged the blifs of going at laft to 
" breathe their native air, to refume their antient man- 
" ners, laws and facrifices, and to die in prefence of 
" their wives and children." 

However, the former opinion prevailed ; and ac- 
cordingly they befought the king to permit them to con- 
tinue in a country, where they had fpent fo many 
years. He granted their reoueft, and prefented each 
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of them * three thoufand drachmas ; five mens fuit ol 
cloaths, and the fame number for women ; two cou- 
ple of oxen to plough their lands, and corn to fow 
them. He commanded the governor of the province 
not to fuffer them to be molefted in any manner, and 
ordered that they fiiould be free from taxes and tributes 
of every kind. Such behaviour as this was truly royal. 
Jt was, indeed, rmpoflible for Alexander to reftore them 
the limbs, of which the Perfians had fo cruelly depriv- 
ed them; but then he reftored them to liberty, tran- 
quillity and abundance. Thrice happy thofe princes, 
who are affected with the pleafure which arifes from 
the doing of good aclions, and who melt with pity for 
the unfortunate 1 

Alexander, having called together, the next day, 
the generals of his army, reprefented to them, "That 
44 no city in the world had ever been more fatal to the 
«* Greeks than Perfepolis, the antient refidence of 
44 the Perfian monarchs, and the capital of their em- 
44 pire. For that it was from thence all thofe mighty 
44 armies poured, which had overflowed Greece; an<r 
44 whence Darius, and afterwards Xerxes, had car- 
44 ried the firebrand of the moft accurfed war, which 
44 had laid wafte all Europe ; and therefore, that it 
14 was incumbent on them to revenge the manes of 
44 their anceftors." It was already abandoned by the 
Perfians, who all fled feparately, as fear drove them. 
Alexander entered it with his phalanx, when the vic- 
torious foldiers foon met with riches fufficient to fatiate 
their avarice, and immediately cut to pieces all thofe 
who ftiil remained in the city. However, the king 
foon put an end to the mafTacre, and publifiied an or- 
der, by which his foldiers were forbid to violate the 
chaftity of the women. Alexander had before pot 
felled himfclf, either by force or capitulation, of a 
great number of incredibly rich cities ; but all this 
was a trifle compared to the treafures he found here, 
The Barbarians had laid up at Perfepolis, as in afore. - 

* Abtut one hundred fifty fcur.ds. 
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houfe* all the wealth of Perfia. Gold and filver were 
never fcen here but in heaps ; not to mention the 
cloaths and furniture of ineftimable value ; for this was 
the feat of luxury. There was found in the treafury 
one hundred and twenty thoufand talents *, which were 
defigned : to defray the expence of the war. To this 
prodigious fum he added f fix thoufand talents, taken 
from Pafagarda. This was a city which Cyprus 
had built, wherein the kings of Perfia ufed to be 
crowned. 

During Alexander's flay in Perfepolis, a little be- 
fore he fet out upon his march againfr. Darius, he en- 
tertained his friends at a banquet, at which the guefts 
drank to excefs. Among the women, who were ad- 
mitted to it mafk'd, was Thais the courtezan, a na- 
tive of Attica, and at that time miftrefs to Ptolemy, 
who afterwards was king of Egypt. About the end 
of the feaft, during which fhe had .fludioufly endea- 
voured to praife the king in the moft artful and deli- 
cate manner (a ftratagem too often praclifed by wo- 
men of that character) fhe faid, with a gay tone of 
voice, That it would be matter of inexpreffible joy 
" to her, were me permitted (mafked as fhe then was, 
" and in order to end this feftival nobly) to burn the 
" magnificent palace of Xerxes, who had burnt 
" Athens ; and fet it on fire with her own hand, in 
" order that it might be faid in all parts of the world, 
' that the women, who had followed Alexander in his 
" expedition to Afia, had taken much better vengeance 
" of the Perfians, for the many calamities they had 
" brought upon the Grecians, than all the generals 
" who had fought for them both by fea and land." 
All the guefts applauded the difcourfe ; when imme- 
diately the king rofe from table (his head being crowned 
with flowers) and taking a torch in his hand, he ad- 
vanced forward to execute this mighty exploit. The 
whole company follow him, breaking into loud accla- 

^ * About eighteen miflitnt Jierling, About nine bundl ed thoufand 

ma.tions, 
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mations, and afterwards, finging and dancing, the) 
iurround the palace. All the reft of the Macedonians, 
at this noife, ran in crouds with lighted tapers, 2nd 
fet fire to every part of it. However, Alexander was 
forry, not long after, for what he had done ; and 
thereupon gave orders for extinguifhing the fire, but it 
was too late. 

As he was naturally very bountiful, his great fuc- 
cefies increafed this beneficent difpofition ; and he ac- 
companied the prefents he made with fuch teftimonws 
of humanity and kindnefs, and fo obliging a carriage, 
as very much inhanced their merit. He exerted this 
temper in a particular manner towards the fifty Mace- 
donian young lords, who ferved under him as guards, 
Olympias, his mother, thinking him too profile, 
wrote to him as follows: " I don't blame you, laid 
" (he, for being beneficent towards your friends, for 
" that is acting like a king : but then a medium ought 
*' to be obferved in your magnificence. You equal 
** them all with kings, and by heaping riches on 
" them, you give them an opportunity of making a 
" great number of friends, of all whom you deprive 
*' yourfelf," As me often wrote the fame advice to 
him, he always kept her letters very fecret, and did 
not (hew them to any perfon ; but happening to open 
one of them, and beginning to read it, Hephaeftion 
drew near to him, and read it over his fhoukier, 
which the king obferving, did not offer to hinder 
him; but taking only his ring from his finger, lie put 
the feal of it upon the lips of his favourite, as an ad- 
monition to him not to divulge what he had read. 

He ufed to fend magnificent prefents to his mother; 
but then he would never let her have any concern in 
the affairs of the government. She ufed frequently to 
make very fevere complaints wpon that account, but 
he always fubmitted to her ill humour with great mild- 
nefs and patience. Antipater having one day wrote a 
long letter againft her, the king, after reading it, re- 
plied, Antipater docs not knoiu that one Jingle tear jkal) 
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a mother, will obliterate ten thoufand fuch letters as this. 
A behaviour Jike this, and fuch an anfwer, fhew at 
one and the fame time, that Alexander was both a 
kind fon and an able politician ; and that he was per- 
fectly fenfibie how dangerous it would have been, had 
he inverted a woman of Olympias's character with the 
fupreme authority. 

S^ct. X. Darius leaves Ecbatana. He is betrayed, 
and put in chains by BefJ'us governor of Baftria. The 
latter, upon Alexander's advancing towards him, /lies, 
after having covered Darius with wounds, ■ who ex- 
pires a few moments before Alexander's arrival. He 
fends his corpfe to Syfigambis. 
(y) A Lexander, after he had taken Perfepolis and 
Pafagarda, was refolved to purfue Darius, who 
was arrived by this time at Ecbatana, the capital of 
Media. There remained flill with this fugitive prince 
thirty thoufand foot, among whom were four thoufand 
Greeks, who were faithful to him to. the laft. Betides 
thefe he had four thoufand (lingers, and upwards of 
three thoufand cavalry, moft of them Bac~trians, com- 
manded by Beffus governor of Ba£tria. Darius 
marched his forces a little out of the common road, 
having ordered his baggage to go before them ; then 
; aflembiing his principal officers, he fpoke to them as 
[follows: tc Dear companions, among fo many thou- 
I " fand men who compofed my army, you only have 
i " not abandoned me during the whole courfe of my 
" ill fortune ; and in a little time, nothing but your 
" fidelity and conftancy will be able to make me fancy 
" myfelf a king. Deferters and traitors now govern 
" in my cities j not that they are thought worthy of 
" the honour beftowed on them, but rewards are gi- 
" ven them only in the view of tempting you, and to 
' l ftagger your perfeverance. You illll chofe to fol- 

00 Diod. I. 17. p. ^40 — 546. Arrian. I. 3. p. 133 — 137. Plu- 
tarch, in Alex. p. 689. Curt, I 5. c. 3 — 14. Juitin. 1. 11. 
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** low my fortune rather than that of the conquer^, 
" for which you certainly have merited a recompence 
" from the gods ; and I do not doubt but they will 
*« prove beneficent towards you, in cafe that power is 
4< denied me. With fuch foldiers and officers I would 
*< brave, without the Ieaft dread, the enemy, how 
*' formidable foever he may be. What ! would any one 
" have me furrender myfelf up to the mercy of the 
" conqueror, and expecl: from him, as a reward of 
" my bafenefs and meannefs of_fpirit, the govern- 
" ment of fome province which he may condefcend 
M to leave me ? No — It never fhall be in the power 
** of any man, either to take away, or fix upon my 
" head the diadem I wear ; the fame hour (hall put a 
** period to my reign, and life. If you have all the 
«* fame courage and refolution, which I can no ways 
" doubt, I aflure myfelf that you fhall retain your 
41 liberty, and not be expofed to the pride and infuits 
*• of the Macedonians. You have in your hands the 
•» means either to revenge or terminate all your evils." 
Having ended this fpeech, the whole body of foldiers 
replied with fhouts, that they were ready to follow 
him whitherfoever he fhould go, and would fhed the 
laft drop of their blood in his defence. 

Such was the refolution of the foldiery ; but Nabar- 
sjanes, one of the greateft lords Of Perfia, and general 
of the horfe, had confpired with Beftus, general of 
the Ba&rians, to commit the blackeft of all crime?, 
and that was, to feize upon the perfon of the king and 
lay him in chains ; which they might eafily do, as 
each of them had a great number of foldiers under bh 
command. Their defign was, if Alexander fhouli 
purfue them, to fecure themfelves, by giving up Da- 
rius alive into his hands; and, in cafe they efcapd; 
to murder that prince, and afterwards nfurp his crown, 
and begin a new war. Thefe traitors foon won over 
the troops, by reprefenting to them, that they were 
going to their deftruclion ; that they would foon be 
crufhed under the ruins of an empire which was juft 
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ready to fail ; at the fame time that £ac"triana was 
open to them, and offered them immenfe riches; 
Though thefe practices were carried on very fecretly, 
they came however to the ear of Darius, who could 
not believe them. Patron, who commanded the 
Greeks, intreated him, but in vain, to pitch his tent 
among them, and to truft the guard of his perfon to 
men on whofe fidelity he might depend. Darius 
could not prevail with himfelf to put fo great an af- 
front upon the Perfians, and therefore made this an- 
fwer : « That it would be a lefs affliction to him to 
" be deceived by, than to condemn them. That he 
" would fuffer the worft of evils amidft thofe of his 
] l ; own ; nation, rather than feek for fecurity among 
" itrangers, how faithful and affectionate foever he 
?' might believe them : and that he could not but die 
*' too late, in cafe the Perfian fold iers thought him 
il unworthy of life." It was not long before Darius 
experienced the truth of this counfel ; for the traitors 
feizedhjm,, bound him in chains of .gold, by way of 
jionour as he was a king, and then laying him in a ci> 
yered chariot, they fet out towards Ba&riana. 

Alexander being arrived at Ecbatana, was informed 
that Darius had left that city five days before. He 
then commanded Parmenio to lay up all the treafures 
of Per/ia in the caftle of Ecbatana, under a ftrong 
guard which he left there. According to (2) Strabo, 
thefe treafures amounted to an hundred and eighty 
thoufand talents ( about twenty-feven millions fter- 
ling ; ) and, acording to {a) Juftin, to ten talents 
more, (about fifteen hundred thoufand pounds. ) He 
ordered him to march afterwards towards Hyrcania, 
by the country of the Caduftansy with the Thracians, 
$e foreigners, and the relt of the cavalry, the royal 
companies excepted. He fent orders to Clitus, who 
rayed behind in Sufa, where he fell fick, that as foon 
as he was arrived at Ecbatana, he fhould take the 

» Stxab. 1, 15. p. 741. [a) Juftin. 1, 12, c, 1. 
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forces which were Jeft in that city, and come to him 
in Parthia. 

Alexander, with the reft of his army, purfued Da- 
rius, and arrived the eleventh day at * Rhaga, which 
is a long day's journey from the Cafpian ftreights ; but 
Darius had already pafled through them. Alexander 
now defpairing to overtake him, what difpatch foever 
he might make, ftaid there five days to reft his forces, 
He then marched againft the Parthians, and that day 
pitched his camp near the Gafpian ftreights, and paf- 
led them the next. News was foon brought him, that 
Darius had been feized by the traitors ; that Be/Tus 
had caufed him to be drawn in a chariot, and had fent 
the unhappy monarch before, in order to be the furer 
of his perfon ; that the whole army obeyed that wretch, 
Artabazus and the Greeks excepted, who not having 
a foul bafe enough to confent to fo abominable a deed, 
and being too weak to prevent it, had therefore left the 
high road, and marched towards the mountains. 

This was a frefh motive for him to haften his march. 
The Barbarians, at his arrival, were feized with dread, 
though the match would not have been equal, had Bef- 
fus been as refoiute for fighting as for putting in execu- 
tion the deteftable act above mentioned ; for his troops 
exceeded the enemy both in number and ftrength, and 
were all cool and ready for the combat ; whereas 
Alexander's troops were quite fatigued with the length 
of their march. But the name and reputation of 
Alexander ( a motive all-powerful in war ) filled them 
with fuch prodigious terror, that they all fled. Be/Tus 
and his accomplices being come up with Darius, they 
requefted him to mount his horfe and fly from the 
enemy : but he replied, that the gods were ready to 
revenge the evils he had fuffered ; and befeeching Alex- 
ander to do him juftice, he refufed to follow a band of 
traitors. At thefe words they fell into fuch a fury, 
that all threw their darts at him, and left him covered 
with wounds. After having perpetrated this horrid 

* This is the city mentioned in Tobit y iii, 7, 
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crime, they feparated, in order to leave different foot- 
fteps of their flight, and thereby elude the purfuit of 
the enemy, in cafe he mould follow them ; or at leaft 
oblige him to divide his forces. Nabarzanes took the 
way of Hyrcania, and Beflus that of Ba&riana, both 
being followed by a very few horfemen ; and, as 
the Barbarians were by this means deftitute of leaders, 
they difperfed themfelves up and down, as fear or hope 
dire&ed their fteps. 

After fearching about in difFerent places, Darius was 
at laft: found in a folitude, his body run through with 
fpears, lying in a chariot, and drawing near his end. 
However, he had ftrength enough before he died to 
call for drink, which a Macedonian, Polyftratus by 
name, brought him. He had a Perfian prifoner, 
whom he employed as his interpreter. Darius, after 
drinking the liquor that had been given him, turned 
to the Macedonian, and faid : " That in the deplorable 
" ftate to which he was reduced, he however fliould 
" have the comfort to fpeak to one who could under- 
" ftand him, and that his laft words would not be 
" loft. He therefore charged him to tell Alexander, 
" that he died in his debt, though he had never ob- 
" liged him. That he gave him a multitude of 
41 thanks for the great humanity he had exercifed to- 
" wards his mother, his wife, and his children, whofe 
" lives he had not only fpared, but reftored them to 
" their former fplendor. That he befought the gods 
" to give victory to his arms, and make him monarch 
" of the univerfe. That he thought he need not 
" intreat him to revenge the execrable murder com- 
" mitted on his perfon, as this was the common caufe 
M of kings." 

After this, taking Polyftratus by the hand, tc Give 
" him, faid he, thy hand, as I give thee mine ; and 
?' carry him, in my name, the only pledge I am able 

to give of my gratitude and affection." Saying 
thefe words, he breathed his laft. Alexander coming 
up a moment after, and feeing Darius's body, he wept 

bitterly j 
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bitterly ; and, by the ftrongeft teftimonies of affefli' 
on that could be given him, proved how intimately 
he was affe&ed with the unhappinefs of a prince who 
deferved a better fate. He immediately pulled off his 
military cloak, and threw it on Darius's body ; then 
caufing it to be embalmed, and his coffin to be adorned 
with a royal magnificence, he fent it to Syfigambis, 
in order that it might be interred with the honours 
ufually paid to the deceafed Perfian monarchs, and be 
entombed with his anceftors. 

(b) Thus died Darius, the third year of the CXIIth 
Olympiad, at about fifty years of age, fix of which 
he had reigned. He was a gentle and pacific prince; 
his reign having been unfullied with injuftice or cru- 
elty, which was owing either to his natural lenity, or 
to his not having had an opportunity of acting other- 
wife, from the perpetual war he had carried on againft 
Alexander all the time he had fat upon the throne. In 
him the Perfian empire ended, after having exifted 
two hundred and nine years, computing from the be- 
ginning of the reign of Cyrus the great ( the founder 
of it ) under thirteen kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyfes, 
Smerdis Magus, Darius fon of Hyftafpis, Xerxes I, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, Xerxes II, Sogdianus, Da- 
rius Nothus, Artaxerxes Mnemon, Artaxerxes 0- 
ehus, Arfes, Darius Codomanus. 

SfiCT. XI. Vices which firft caufed the declenfon^ and 
at laji the ruin of the Perfian empire. 

TH E death of Darius Codomanus may very juftly 
be confidered as the sera, but not as the fole caufe 
of the deftruclion of the Perfian monarchy. When 
we take a general view of the hiftory of the kings 
above mentioned, and confider with fome attention 
their different characters and methods of governing, 
whether in peace or war, we eafily perceive that this 
declenfion was prepared at a great diftance, and car- 
{b) A.M. 3674, Ant. J. C, 330, 
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rtecton to its end by vifible fteps which denoted a total 
ruin. 

We may declare atfirft fight, that the declenfion of 
the Perfian empire, and its fall, are owing to its origin 
and primitive inftitution. It had been formed by the 
union of two nations, who differed very much in man- 
ners and inclinations. The Perfians were a fober, 
laborious, modeft people ; but the Medes were wholly 
devoted to pride, luxury, foftnefs and voluptuoufnefs. 
The example of frugality and llmplicity which Cy- 
rus had fet them ; and their being obliged to be al- 
ways under arms to gain fo many victories, and fup- 
port themfelves in the midft of fo many enemies, pre- 
vented thofe vices from fpreading for fome time. But, 
after thofe nations had fubjeck-d all things, the fond- 
nefs which the Medes had naturally for pleafures and 
magnificence, foon leflened the temperance of the 
Perlians, and became, in a little time, the prevailing 
tafteof the two nations. 

Several other caufes confpired to this. Babylon, 
when conquered, intoxicated its victors with her poi- 
foned cup, and in-Jianted them with the charms of 
pleafure. She furnifhed them with fuch miniflcrs and 
inftruments, as were adapted to promote luxury, and 
to foment and cherifh delights with art and delicacy : 
and the wealth of the richeft provinces in the world, 
being at the entire Jifpofal of new fovereigns, they 
thereby were enable to fatiatc all their deiires. 

Even Cvrus himfelf, as I obferved elfewhcre, con- 
tributed to this, without perceiving the confeqnence of 
it; and prepared men's minds by the fplendid ban- 
cjuet he gave, after having ended his connuefts ; and 
when he {hewed himfelf in the midft of his troops, 
who had fhared in his victories, with fuch a pomp and 
oftentation as were moft capable of dazzling the eye. 
He began, by infpiring them with an admiration for 
pomp and mew, which they had hitherto defpifed. 
He fuggefted to them, that magnificence and riches 
were worthv of crowning the moft glorious expWts, 
Vol. VI. " N ~ and 
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and the end and fruit of them : and by thus infpiring 
his fubjects with a ftrong defire for things they faw fo 
highly efteemed by a molt accomplifhed prince, his ex- 
ample authorized them to abandon themfelves to that 
guft without referve. 

He alfo fpread this evil, by his obliging judges, of- 
ficers and governors of provinces, to appear in fplen- 
dor before the people, the better to reprefent the ma- 
jefty of the prince. On one fide, thefe magiftrates 
and commanders eafily miftook thefe ornaments and 
trappings of their employments for the moft efiential 
parts of them , endeavouring to diftinguim them- 
felves by nothing but this glittering outfide : and 
on the other fide, men of the greateft wealth in the 
provinces propofed them as fo many patterns for their 
imitation, and were foon followed by perfons of mo- 
derate fortune, whom thofe in the loweft (rations c; 
life endeavoured to equaL 

So many caufes of degeneracy uniting together, 
and being authorifed publickly, foon deftroyed the an- 
tient vjrtue of the Perfians. 'They did not fink, like 
the Romans, by imperceptible decays, which had been 
long forefeen, and often oppofed. Scarce was Cyrus 
dead, but there rofe up as it were another nation, and 
Jdngs of a quite different genius and character. Men 
no longer difcourfed of that manly, that fevere edu- 
cation which was beftowed on the Perfian youth ; of 
thofe public fchools of fobriety, patience, and emula- 
tion for virtue, nor of thofe laborious and warlike ex- 
ercifes ; of all thefe there did not remain the fmalleft 
traces : their young men being brought up in fplendor 
and effeminacy, which they now faw was had in ho- 
nour, immediately began to defpife the happy fimpli- 
city of their forefathers, and formed^ in the fpace of 
one generation, an entire new fet of people, whofe 
manners, inclinations and maxims were directly oppo- 
fite to thofe of antient times. They grew haughty, 
vain, effeminate, inhuman, and perfidious in treaties; 
2nd acquired this peculiar character, that they, of sii 
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people, were the mod abandoned to fplendor, luxury, 
feafting, and even to drunkennefs : So that we may 
affirm, that the empire of the Perfians was almoft at 
its birth, what other empires grew up to through 
length of time only, and began where others end. It 
bore the principle of its deftruclion in its own bofom, 
and this internal vice increafed every reign. 

After the unfuccefsful expeditions of Darius and 
Xerxes againft Scythia and Greece, the princes their 
fucceflbrs became infenfible to the ambition of making 
conquefts, and gave themfelves up a prey to idlenefs 
and effeminacy : they grew carelefs of military difci- 
pline, and fubftituted in the place of regular foldiers, 
inured to the toils of war, a confufed multitude of men, 
who were taken by force out of their refpe&ive coun- 
tries. The reader may have obferved on more than 
one occafion, that the whole ftrength, and almoft the 
only refource of the Perfian army, lay in the Greeks 
in their fervice j that they properly depended on them 
only, and always took great care to oppofe them to 
thebeft troops of the enemy : they were the ■bnly fol- 
diers in Darius's army who performed their duty, and 
continued faithful to him to the laft ; and we have 
feen that Memnon the Rhodian was the fole great ge- 
neral who fought againft Alexander. 

Inftead of chufing for the command of their forces, 
officers of fkill and experience, they ufed to appoint 
perfons of the greater! quality of every nation, who 
frequently had no other merit than their exalted birth, 
their riches and credit - 3 and who were diftinguifhed by 
nothing but the fumptuoufnefs of their feafts and enter- 
tainments, by the magnificence of their equipages, and 
by the crowd with which they were ever furrounded, of 
guards, domeftics, eunuchs and women ; fuch an af- 
femblage, formed merely for vain fhew and orienta- 
tion, rather than for warlike expeditions, incumbred 
an army (already but too numerous) with ufelcfs fol- 
diers, made it flow in its marches and movements by 
its too heavy baggage, and rendered it incapable of 
N 2 fubfiftinj 
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fubfuring long in a country, and of" compleating great 
enterpi ize.s in fight of an enemy. 

The Perfian monarchs (hutting themfelves up in 
their palaces, in cwder to abandon themfelves to pk-a- 
ftires and appearing kldom abroad, placed their whole 
confidence, and by that means all their authority, in 
eunuchs, to wonKn, to flaves, and to flattering cour- 
tiers whofc: fole thoughts and endeavouft were to ba- 
iiifh true merit, which was offenfive to them j to give 
the rewards appointed for fervices to their own crea- 
tures, and to cntruft the greateft employments of the 
irate to perfons devoted to their iiucrefted and ambi- 
tious views, rather than to fuch whofe abilities rende- 
red them, capable of (erving their country. 

Another character of t.vefe princes, which is but 
too frequent in that high fphere, contributed very much 
to the ruin of the empire. They were accuftomed 
from their infancy to have their ears Toothed with falfe 
praifes, and the moft extravagant compliments, and 
to have a blind fubmiflion paid to their will. They 
were educated in fo exalted an idea of their own gran- 
deur, as pervaded them that the reft of men were 
formed merely to ferve them, and adminifter to their 
pleafures. They were not taught their duties, nor 
the maxims of a wife and good government j the prin- 
ciples by which men judge of foiid merit, and are ca- 
pable of chufing perfijnfi able to govern under them. 
They did not know that they were raifed to fovereicrii 
power, merely to protect their fubjecls and make 
them happy. They were not made fenfible of the ex- 
quisite pleafure that monarch feels, who is the delight 
of his fubjecls, and the public fource of the felicity of 
fo vaft an empire ; as Cyrus the Great had been, who 
was fo dear to Ids people, that every individual family 
confidered him as their father, and bewailed his death 
as a public calamity. So far from this, a monarch's 
grandeur was declared to confift in making himfeif 
feared, and in his being able to gratify all his paifions 
with impunity. 

So 
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So ill-judged an education muft neceiTirily fuim 
cither weak or vicious princes. They were not v.b ] <s 
to fuftain the weight of fo mighty an empire, nor to 
grafp the feveral parts of fc extensive and painful ati 
adminiftration. Idlenefs, and a love for pleafwre, 
made them carelefs, and averfe to bufinefs of every 
kind ; and they facrinced matters of the highefi im- 
portance to their vain amufements. Some o/ them 
were born with fuch happy difpofitions, that they 
would have become good piinces, had they not been 
enervated by the charms of a voluptuous life ; and a- 
bandoned themfelves to the allurements of a too defpo- 
tic power, and an over-great profperity. By flattery, 
they were rendered incapable of lirtening, in their 
councils, to any expreflion delivered with freedom, or 
of fuffering the leaf! oppofition to their wills. 

It is no wonder they ueie.not beloved by their fub- 
jedls, fince their whole ftudy was to aggrandize them- 
felves, and to facriflce all confiderations to that alone. 
Darius, in his misfortunes, was abandoned by the 
generals of his armies, by the governors of his pro- 
vinces, by his officers, domed ics and fubjecls ; and 
did not find any where a fince re affection, nor a real 
attachment to his perfon and intereft. The dazzling 
fplendor of the Perfian monarchy concealed a real 
weaknefs ; and this unweildy power, heightened by 
fo much pomp and pride, was abhorred by the peo- 
ple ; fo that this colofius, at the very firft blow, fell 
to the ground. 

Sect. XII. Lacedamonia re-volts from the Macedoni- 
ans % with almojl all Pehponnefus. Antipater marches 
out upon this occafon, defeats the enemy in a battle, 
in which Agis is tilled. Alexander marches againjl 
Beffus. Thalejlris, queen of the Amazons, comes to 
vift him from a far country. Alexander, at his re- 
turn from Parthia, abandons him f elf to plea fur e and 
excefs. He continues his march towards Bejjus. A 
pretended confpiracy of Philotas againjl the king. He, 
N 3 and 
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and Parmenlo his father , are put to death. Alexan* 
der Jubdues feveral nations. He at lajl arrives in 
Baftriana, whether Bejfus is brought to him. 

M YS7" H I L S T things patted in A/ia, as we have 
* ' feen, fome tumults broke out in Greece and 
Macedonia. Memnon, whom Alexander had Tent in- 
to Thrace, having revolted there, and thereby drawn 
the forces of Antipater on that fide ; the Lacedaemo- 
nians thought this a proper opportunity to throw off 
the Macedonian yoke, and engaged almoft all Pelcpon- 
nefus in their defign. Upon this news, Antipater, af- 
ter having fettled to the beft of his power the affairs 
of Thrace, returned with the utmoft expedition into 
Greece, whence he immediately difpatched couriers, in 
order to give Alexander an account of thefe feveral 
tranfa£Hcns. As foon as Antipater was come up with 
the enemy, he refolved to venture a battle. The Ma- 
cedonian army confifted of no more than twenty 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, under the 
command of Agis their king j whereas that of Anti- 
pater was twice that number. Agis, in order to make 
the fuperiority of numbers of no effe6r, had made choice 
of a narrow fpot of ground. The battle began with 
great vigour, each party endeavouring to fignalize 
themfelves in an extraordinary manner, for the ho- 
nour of their refpe&ive countries ; the one fired with 
the remembrance of their priftine glory, and the other 
animated by their prefent greatnefs, fought with equal 
courage, the Lacedaemonians for liberty, and the Ma- 
cedonians for empire. So Jong as the armies conti- 
nued on the fpot where the battle began, Agis had the 
advantage ; but Antipater, by pretending to fly, drew 
the enemy into the plains, after which, extending his 
whole army, he gained the fuperiority, and made a 
proper ufe of his advantage. Agis was diftinguiflied 
by his fuit of armour, his noble mein, and ftill more 

(c) A. M. 3675, Ant. J. C. 329. Died. 1. 17. p. 537, Q^Curt. 
j 6. c. 1. 

fo 
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fo by his valour. The battle was hotteft round his 
perfon, and he himfelf performed the moft aftonifli- 
ing afls of bravery. At laft, after having been wound- 
ed in feveral parts of his body, his foldiers laying him 
upon his fhield, carried him off. However, this did 
not damp their courage, for having feized an advan- 
tageous poft where they kept clofe in their ranks, they 
refifted with great vigour the attacks of the enemy. 
After having withftood them a long time, the Lacede- 
monians began to give ground, being fcarce able to 
hold their arms, which were all covered with fweat ; 
they afterwards retired very faft, and at laft ran quite 
away. The king, feeing himfeif clofely purfued, ftill 
made fome efforts, notwith landing the weak condition 
to which he was reduced, in order to oppofe the ene- 
my. Intrepid and invincible to the laft, oppreffed by 
numbers, he died fword in hand. 

In this engagement, upwards of three thoufand La- 
cedemonians loft their lives, and a thoufand Macedo- 
nians at moft j but very few cf the latter returned 
home unwounded. This victory not only ruined the 
power of Sparta and its allies, but alfo the hopes of thofe 
who only waited the iffue of this war, to declare them- 
felves. Antipater immediately fent the news of this 
fuccefs to Alexander : but, like an experienced cour- 
tier, he drew up the account of it in the moft modeft 
and circumfpecl: terms j in fuch as were beft adapted 
to diminifh the luftre of a victory which might expofe 
him to envy. He was fenfible, that Alexander's deli- 
cacy, with regard to honour, was fo very great, that he 
looked upon the glory which another perfon obtained, 
as a diminution of his own. And * indeed, he could 
not forbear, when this news was brought him, to let 
drop fome words which difcovered his jealoufy. Anti- 
pater did not dare to difpofe of any thing by his own 
private authority, and only gave the Lacedemonians 



* Alexandei hoftes vinci volue- 
rat ; Amipatrum vicifle, ne taci- 
l us quidem indignabatur fuiederop- 



tum glorias exiftimans, quicquid 
ceffifiet alicnae. ^ Curt. • 
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leave to fend an embaiTy to the king, in order that 
they themfelves might teil him the ill fuccefs they had 
met with. Alexander pardoned them, fome of thofe 
who had occafioned the revolt excepted, and thefe he 
punimed. 

(d) Darius's death did not hinder Alexander from 
purfuing BeiTus, who had withdrawn into Baclriann, 
where he had afTumed the title of king, by the name 
of Artaxerxes. 'But, finding at Jaft that it would be 
impoffible for him to come up wit)) him, he returned 
into Parthia ; and refting his troops fome days in He- 
catompylos, commanded provifions of all forts to be 
brought thither. 

During his flay there, a report prevailed throughout 
the whole army, that the king, content with the con- 
quers he had atchieved, was preparing to return into 
Macedonia. That very inftant the foldiers, as if a 
fignal had been made for their fetting out, ran like 
madmen to their tents, began to pack up their bag- 
gage,* load the waggons with the utmoft difpatch, and 
fill the whole camp with noife and tumult. Alexan- 
der was foon informed of this, when terrified at the 
diforder, he fummoned the officers to his tent, where, 
with tears in his eyes, he complained, that in the midft 
of fo glorious a career, he was flopped on a fudden, 
and forced to return back into his own country, rather 
like one who had been overcome, than as a conqueror, 
The officers comforted him, by reprefenting, that 
this fudden motion v/as a meer fally, and a tranfient 
guff, of paffion, which would not be attended with any 
ill confequences ; and allured him, that the foldiers, 
to a man, would obey him, provided he would addrefc 
. himfelf to them in tender expreflions. He promifc<-l 
to do it. The circumftance which had given occaiion 
to this falfe report, was, his having difbanded fome 
Grecian foldiers, after rewarding them in a very boun- 
tiful manner; fo that the Macedonian? imagined they 
alfo were to fight no more, 

(d) Q^Curt. lib, 6. c;?p. 2 — i, 

Alex- 
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Alexander having fummoned the army, made the 
following fpeech. " 1 am not furprized, O foldiers, 
" if, after the mighty things we have hitherto per- 
<c formed, you mould be fatiated with glory, and have 
" no other views but eafe and repofe. I will not now 
" enumerate the various nations we have conquered. 
" We have fubdued more provinces than others have 
** cities. Could I perfuade my felf, that our con- 
<c quefts are well fecured, over nations who were fo 
" f'oon overcome, I would think as you do (for I wont 
" diflemble my thoughts) and would make all the 
«' hafte imaginable to revifit my houlhold gods, my 
" mother, my filters, and my fubjecls ; and enjoy 
" in the midft of my country the glory I have ac- 
" quired in concert with you. But this glory will all 
« vanifh very foon, if we do not put the laft hand to 
" the work. Do you imagine, that fo many nations,. 
{C accuftomed to other fovereigns, and who have no 
tc manner of fimiiitude to us either in their religion, 
" manners or language, were entirely fubdued the 
t£ moment they were conquered ; and that they will 
" not take up arms, in cafe we return back with fo 

much precipitation ? What will become of the reft 
«' who Hill remain unconquered ? How ! fhaH we 
u leave our victory imperfect, merely from want of 
*' courage ! But that which touches me much more ; 
(< fhall we fuffer the deferable crime of BefTus to go 
" unpunifhed ? Can you bear to fee the fcepter of Da- 
" rius in the fanguinary hands of that monger, who, 
" after having loaded him with chains, as a captive, 
" at laft aflaffinatcd his fovercign, in order to deprive 
" us of the glory of faving him ? As for my fell, I 
tc fhall not be eafy till I fee that infamous wretch 
" hanging on a gibbet, there to pay to all kings and 
" nations of the earth, the jufl punifhment due to his 
" execrable crime. I do not know whether I am 
u miilakcn ; but methinks I r: ad his fentence of death 
44 in your countenances ; and tha: the anger which 
N 5 ik fparklw-s 
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" fparklesin your eyes, declares, you will foon im- 
*< brue your hands in that traitor's blood.' 1 

The (bldiers would not fufFer Alexander to proceed j 
but clapping their hands, they all cried aloud, that 
they were ready to follow wherever he would lead them. 
All the fpeeches of this prince generally produced this 
effect, In how defponding a condition foever they 
might be, one {ingle word from him revived their 
courage in an inftant, and infpired them with that 
martial alacrity and ardour, which appeared always in 
his face. The king, taking advantage of this favour- 
able difpofition of the whole army, crofled Parthia, 
and in three days arrived on the frontiers of Hyrcania, 
which fubmitted to his arms. He afterwards fubdued 
the Mardi % the Arii, the Drangcz^ the Jracbofti, and 
feveral other nations, into which his army marched, 
with greater fpeed than people generally travel. He 
frequently would purlue an enemy for whole days and 
nights together, aimoft without fufFering his troops to 
take any refr. By this prodigious rapidity, he came 
unawares upon nations who thought him at a great dif. 
tance, and fubdued them before they had time to put 
themfelves in a pofrure of defence. Under this image 
Daniel the prophet fhadowed Alexander many ages 
before his birth, by reprefenting him as a panther, a 
Jeopard, and a goat, who rufhed forward with fo much 
fwiftnefs, that his feet fecmed not to touch the ground. 

(e) Nabarzanes, one of Befius's accomplices, who 
had written before to Alexander, came and furrendered 
himfelf, upon promife of a pardon, when he heard 
that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the capital of Hyr- 
cania ; and, among other piefents, brought him 
Bagoas the eunuch, who afterwards gained as great an 
afcendant over Alexander, as before over Darius. 

At the fame time arrived Tbaleflris, queen of the 
Amazons. A violent defire of feeing Alexander, had 
prompted that princefs to leave her dominions, and 
travel through a great number of countries to gratify 

{«, Q^Cuit. Lb. 6. csp. 5. 
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her curiofity. Being come pretty near his camp, (he 
fent word that a queen was come to vifit him ; and 
that {he had a prodigious inclination to cultivate his 
acquaintance, and accordingly was arrived within a 
little diftance from that place. Alexander having re- 
turned her a favourable anfwer, {he commanded her 
train to flop, and her felf came forward with three 
hundred women ; and the moment fhe perceived the 
king, fhe leaped from her horfe, having two lances in 
her right hand. The drefs the Amazons ufed to wear, 
did not quite cover the body ; for their bofom being 
uncovered on the left fide, every other part of their 
body was hid ; their gowns being tucked up with a 
knot, and fo defcended no farther than the knee. 
They preferved their tight breaft to fuckle their female 
offspring, but ufed to burn the left, that they might 
be the better enabled to bend the bow and throw the 
dart, whence they were called * Amazons. 

r rhaleftris f looked upon the king without difcover- 
ing the leaft fign of admiration, and furveying him 
attentively, did not think his ftature anfwerable to 
his fame ; for the Barbarians are very much {truck 
with a majeftic air, and think thofe only capable of 
mighty atchievements, on whom nature has beftowed 
bodily advantages. She did not fcruple to tell him, 
that the chief motive of her journey, was to have pos- 
terity by him ; adding, that fne was worthy of giving 
heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon this requefr, 
was obliged to make fome flay in this place ; after 
which Thaleftris returned to her kingdom, and the 
king into the province inhabited by the Parthi.ms. 
This ftory, and whatever is related of the Amazons, 
is looked upon by fome very judicious authors, as en- 
tirely fabulous. 

* TLis is a Greek ivsr l, fgm- bns barbaris in corporum mnjef- 

fj" : ii without breads. tatc veneratio eft j magnorumque 

t Interrito vu!tu regem Tha- operum non alios rapaccs putant,. 

Ifilris intuebatur, hab'.tum ejus quim quos eximia l'pecic donare 

taudquaquam reium famie pa rem natura dignata eft. Curt. lib. 

tculis perluftrans, Qmppe cuani- 6, caj>. 5. 
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((?) Alexander devoted himfelf afterwards wholly to his 
paffions, changing into pride and debauch, the moder- 
ation and continence for which he had hitherto been 
fo greatly admired ; virtues fo very neceflary in an ex- 
alted ftation of life, and in the midft of a feries of 
profperities. He now was no longer the fame man, 
Though he was invincible with regard to the dangers 
and toils of war, he was far otherwife with refpe£t to 
the charms of eafe. The in (rant he enjoyed a little 
repofe, he abandoned himfelf to fenfuality ; and he, 
whom the arms of the Perfians could not conquer, fell 
a victim to their vices. Nothing was now to be feen 
but games, parties of pleafures, women, and excef- 
five feaftiiig, in which he ufed to revel whole days and 
nights. Not fatisfied with the buffoons, and the per- 
formers on inftrumental mufic, whom he had brought 
with him out of Greece ; he obliged the captive wo- 
men, whom he carried along with him, to fing fongs 
after the manner of their country. He happened a- 
mong thefe women, to perceive one who appeared in 
deeper affliction than the reft, and who, by a modeft, 
and at the fame time a noble confufion, difcovered a 
greater relu&aiice than the others, to appear in pub- 
lick. She was a perfect beauty, which was very much 
heightened by her bafnfulnefs, whilft {be threw her 
eyes to the ground, and did all in her power to con- 
ceal her face. The king foon imagined by her air and 
mein that fJie was not of vulgar birth ; and enquiring 
himfelf into it, the lady anfwered, that fhe was grand- 
daughter to Ochus, who not long before had fwa\ed 
the Perfian fcepter, and daughter of his fon ; that fhe 
had married Hyftafpes, who was related to Darius, 
and general of a great army. Alexander being touch- 
ed with companion, when he heard the unhappy fate 
of a princefs of the blood royal, and the fad condition 
to which (he was reduced, not only gave her liberty, 
but returned all her poflefiions ; and caufed her huf- 
band to be fought for, in order that fhe might be re 
fro red to him. 

('") Cjrt - lib. 6, CuD. 6, 

This 
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This prince was naturally of fo tender and humane 
a difpofition, as made him fenfible of the affliction of 
perfons in the loweft condition. (f) A poor Macedo- 
nian was one day leading before him a mule, laden- 
with gold for the king's ufe ; the beaft being fo tired, 
that he was not able either to go on or fuftain the load,-, 
the mule-driver took it up and carried it, but with 
great difficulty, a confiderable way. Alexander fee- 
ing him juft finking under his burthen, and going to 
throw it on the ground in order to eafe himfelf, cried 
out, Friend, do not be iveary yet ; try and carry it quite 
through to thy tent, for it is all thy own. 

(g) AlexancUr, in a very difficult march through 
barren places, at the head of a fmall body of horfe, 
when he purfued Darius, met fome Macedonians who 
were carrying water in goat-fkins upon mules. Thefe 
Macedonians perceiving their prince was almoft parch- 
ed with thirft, occafioned by the raging heat (the fun 
being then at the meridian) immediately filled a helmet 
with water, and were running to prefent him with it : 
Alexander asking to whom they were carrying all that 
water, they replied, We were going to carry it to our 
children ; but do not let your majefly be uneafy, for if 
pur life is but faved we /hall get children enough, in cafe 
vje Jhould bj'e tkefe. At thefe words Alexander takes 
the helmet, and looking quite round him, he faw all 
his horfemen hanging down their heads, and with eyes 
fixed earneftly on the liquor he held, fwallow it, as it 
were, with their glances ; upon which he returned it, 
with thanks, to thofe who had offered it him, and did 
not drink fo much as a fingle drop, but cried, There is 
not enough for my whole company ; and Jhould I drink 
alone, it would make the rcjl be thirflier, and they will 
quite die away. The officers, who were on horfeback 
round him, ftruck in the moft fenfible manner with 
his wonderful temperance and magnanimity, intreated 
him, with fhouts, to carry them wherever he thought 
fit, and not fpare them in any manner 3 that now they 
(/) Plut. in Alex. p. 687, {g) Plut, in Alex. p. 687. 
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were not in the leaft tired, nor felt the leaft third • 
and that as long as they mould be commanded by fuch 
a king, they could not think themfelves mortal men. 

Such fentiments as thefe, which arife from a gene- 
rous and tender difpofition, reflect a greater honour on 
a prince than the greateft victories and conquefts. Had 
Alexander always cheriflied them, he would juftly have 
merited the title of Great ; but a too glorious and un- 
interrupted feries of profperity, which is too heavy for 
mortals to fuftain, infenfibly effaced them from his 
mind, and made him forget that he was man : For 
now, contemning the cuftomsof his own country, as 
no longer worthy the fovereign of the univerfe, he laid 
afide the drefs, the manners, and way of life of the 
Macedonian monarchs ; looking upon them as too 
plain and fimple, and derogatory to his grandeur. He 
even went fo far, as to imitate the pomp of the Perfian 
kings, in that very circumftance in which they feemed 
to equal themfelves to the gods I mean, by requiring 
thofe who had conquered nations to fall proftrate at 
his feet, and pay him a kind of homage which became 
only flaves. He had turned his palace into a feraglio, 
filling it with three hundred and fixty concubines, 
( the fame number as Darius kept ) and with bands of 
eunuchs, of all mankind the moft infamous. Not fa- 
tisfied with wearing a Perfian robe himfelf, he alfo 
obliged his generals, his friends, and all the grandees 
of his court, to put on the fame drefs, which gave 
them the greateft mortification, not one of them how- 
ever daring to fpeak againft this innovation, or contra- 
dict the prince in any manner. 

The veteran foldiers, who had fought under Philip, 
not having the leaft idea of fenfuality, inveighed pub- 
lickly againft this prodigious luxury, and the nume- 
rous vices which the army had learnt in Sufa and Ec~ 
batana. The foldiers would frequently cxprefs them- 
felves in the following terms: " That they had loft 
** more by victory than they had gained : that as the 
" Macedonians had thus aiiumed the manners and 
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" cuftoms of foreigners, they might properly be faid 
" to be conquered. That therefore the only benefit 
" they fhould reep from their long ab fence, would be, 
" to return back into their country in the habit of 
" Barbarians ; that Alexander was afhamed of, and 
" defpifed them ; that he chofe to refemble the van- 
" quilTied rather than the victorious ; and that he, 
*« who before had been king of Macedonia, was now 
" become one of Darius's lieutenants/' 

The king was not ignorant of the difcontent which 
reigned both in his court and army, and endeavoured 
to recover the efteem and friendship of both by his 
beneficence : But * flavery, though purchafed at ever 
fo high a rate, muft necefiarily be odious to freeborn 
men. He therefore thought, that the fafeft remedy 
would be to employ them, and for that purpofe led 
them againft BefTus. But, as the army was encum- 
bered with booty and a ufelefs train of baggage, that 
it could fcarce move, he firft caufed all his own bag • 
gage to be carried into a great fquare, and afterwards 
that of his army ( fuch things excepted as were abfo- 
lutely neceflary j ) then ordered the whole to be car- 
ried from thence in carts to a large plain. Every one 
was in great pain to know the meaning of all this ; 
but, after he had fent away the horfes, he himfelf fet 
fire to his own things, and commanded every one to 
follow his example. Upon this the Macedonians 
lighted up the fire with their own hands, and 
burnt the rich fpoils they had purchafed with their 
blood, and often forced out of the midft of the flames. 
Such a facrifice muft certainly have been made with the 
utnioft reluctance; but the example the king fet them 
filenced all their complaints, and they feemed lefs af- 
fected at the lofs of their baggage, than at their neg- 
lect of military difcipline. A fiiort fpeech the king 
made, foothed all their uneafinefs j and, being now 
more able to exert themfelves hereafter, they fet out 
with joy, and marched towards Bactriana. In this 

* Sed ; ut opinor, liberis pretium fervitutis icgratum eft. ^ Curt, 
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march they met with difficulties which would have 
quite damped any one except Alexander ; but nothing 
could daunt his foul, or check his progrefs ; for he 
put the ftrongeft confidence in his good fortune, which 
indeed never forfook that hero, but extricated him 
from a thoufand perils, wherein one would have na- 
turally fuppofed both himfelf and his army mull have 
perifhed. 

(b) Being arrived among the Drangat, a danger to 
which he had not been accuftomed, gave him very 
great uneafinefs j and this was, the report of a con- 
spiracy that was formed again ft his perfon. One 
Dymnus, a man of no figure at court, was the con- 
triver of this treafon ; and the motive of it was, fome 
private difguft which he had received. He had com- 
municated his execrable defign to a young man, Ni- 
comachus by name, who revealed it to Cebalinus his 
brother. The latter immediately whifpered it to Phi- 
lotas, earneftly intreating him to acquaint the king 
with it, becaufe every moment was of the utmoft 
confequence, and that the confpirators were to execute 
the horrid deed in three days. Philotas, after ap- 
plauding his fidelity, waited immediately upon the 
king, and difcourfed on a great variety of fubjecls, 
but without taking the leaft notice of the plot, hi 
the evening, Cebalinus meeting him as he was coming 
out, and afking whether he had done as requefted, he 
anfwered, that he had not found an opportunity of 
mentioning it to his majefty, and went awav. The 
next day this young man went up to him as he was 
going into the palace, and conjured him not to for.a 
what he had told him the day before. Philotas re- 
plied, that he would be fure not to forget it ; and how- 
ever did not peiform his promifc. This made Ceba- 
linus fufpecl: him ; and fearing, that in cafe the con- \ 
/piracy mould be difcovered by another perfon, his fi- I 
lence would be interpreted as criminal, he therefore 

(h) Diod. 1. 17. p. ^cc, 551. Q^Curt. .'. 6. 0 7, 11. & J.;, 
c. ij 2. — Arrian. 1. 3. p. 141, 142 — Pint, in Aiex. p. 69^, 6o?. ' 
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*ct another perfon to difclofe it to Alexander. The 
prince having heard the whole from Cebalinus him- 
felf, and told how many times he had conjured Philo- 
tas to acquaint him with it, firft commanded Dymnus 
to be brought before him. The latter guefling upon, 
what account he was fent for by the king, ran him- 
felf through with his fword ; but the guards having 
prevented this wretch from compleating the deed, he 
was carried to the palace. The king afked him, why- 
he thought Philotas more worthy than he was, of the 
kingdom of Macedon ; but he was quite fpeechlefs ; fo 
that after fetching a deep figh, he turned his head 
afide, and breathed his laft. 

The king afterwards fent for Philotas, and fpeaking 
to him ( having firft commanded every one to with- 
draw) he afked, whether Cebalinus had really urged 
him feveral times to tell him of a plot which was car- 
rying on againft him. Philotas, without difcovering 
the leaft confufion in his countenance, confefTed in- 
genuoufly that he had ; but made his apology, by fay- 
ing, that the perfon who had whifpered this, did not 
appear to him worthy of the leaft credit. He confef- 
fed however, that Dymnus's death plainly mewed he 
had acled very imprudently, in concealing fo long a 
defign of fo black a nature : upon which, acknowledg- 
ing his fault, he fell at the king's feet; which he em- 
braced, and befought him to confider his paft life, ra- 
ther than the fault he had now committed, which did 
not proceed from any bad defign, but from the fear 
he was under of alarming, very unfeafonably, the 
king, fhould he communicate a defign, which lie really 
fuppofed was without foundation. It is no eafy matter 
to fay, whether Alexander believed what Philotas faid, 
or only diflembled his anger. But however this be, 
he gave him his hand, in token of reconciliation ; 
and told him, that he was perfuaded he had defpifed, 
rather than concealed the affair. 

Philotas was both envied and hated by a great 
number of courtiers ; and indeed it was hardly pofli- 
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ble it mould be otherwife, becaufe none of them was 
more familiar with the king, or moreefteemed by him. 
Inftead of foftening and moderating the luftre of the 
diftinguifhed favour he enjoyed, by an air of fwsetnefs 
and humanity ; he feemed, on the contrary, to en- 
deavour nothing fo much as to excite the envy of 
others, by afrec~ring a filly pride, which generally dif- 
played itfelf in his drefs, his retinue, his equipage, and 
his table ; and ftill more fo, by the haughty airs ha 
aflumed, which made him univcrfally hated. Par- 
menio his father, difgufted at his lofty behaviour, faid 
one d2y to him, * My Jbi t make thyfelf lefs. The 
frrcngeft fenfe is couched under thefe words ; and it is 
evident, that the man who uttered them, was perfectly 
acquainted with the genius of courts. Ke ufed often 
to give Phiiotas advice to this effect ; but too exalted a 
profperity is apt to make men both deaf and blind ; 
and they cannot perfuade themfeives, that favour which 
is eftabliihed on fo feemingly foiid a foundation, tan 
ever change j the contrary of which Phiiotas found to 
his forrow. 

(/) His former conduct, with regard to Alexander, 
had given the latter juft reafon to complain of him ; for 
he ufed to take the liberty to fpeak difrefpeft fully of the 
king, and applaud himfejf in the moil haughty terms, 
Opening one day iiis heart to a woman, Antigona by 
name, with whom he was in love, he began to boaft, 
in a very infolent manner, his father's fervices and his 
own : " What would Philip, faid he, have been, had 
" it not been for Parmenio? and what would Alex- 
" ander be, were it not for Phiiotas? what would be- 
" come of his pretended divinity, and his father 
*' Ammon, mould we undertake to expofe this fiction"? 
All thefe things were repeated to Alexander, and An- 
tigona heifelf made oath, that fuch words had been 
fpoke. The king had neverthelefs taken no notice of 

(.') Plut. de fortun. Alex, c. z. p. 339. 
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all this, nor fo much as once let drop the leaft word 
which {hewed his refentment upon that occafion when- 
ever he was moft intoxicated with liquor ; he had not 
fo much as hinted it to his friends, not even to He- 
phaeftion, from whom he fcarce concealed any thing. 
But the crime Philotas was now accufed of, recalled to 
his memory the difguft he had formerly entertained. 

Immediately after the converfation he had with Phi- 
lotas, he held a council, compofed of his chief confidents. 
Craterus, for whom Alexander had a great efteem, 
and who envied Philotas the more upon that very ac- 
count, looked upon this as a very happy occafion for 
fupplanting his rival. Concealing therefore his hatred 
under a fpecious pretence of zeal, he fuggefted to the 
king, " The apprehenfions he might juitly be under, 
" both from Philotas himfelf, becaufe mercy is not apt 
" to work any change in a heart, which could be 
" corrupt enough to entertain fo deteftable a crime ; 
" and from Parmenio his father, who, faid he, will 
" never be able to bear the thoughts of his owing his 
" fon's life to the king's clemency. Some benefici- 
" al a&s are fo great, that they become a burden to 
" thofe on whom they are conferred, for which rea- 
" fon they do all in their power to erafe them from 
" their memory. And farther, who can afiure us 9 
11 that both father and fon are not engaged in the 
" confpiracy ? When a prince's life is in danger, every 
" thing is of importance i and all things, even to the 
" flighted fufpicions, are fo many proofs. Can we 
" conceive it poflible, that a favourite, on whom his 
" fovereign has beftowed the moft mining marks of 
" his beneficence, mould be calm and undifturbed 
" upon his being told an affair of fuch mighty im- 
" portance ? But we are told, that this deiign was 
<( communicated by young people, who deferved very 
" little credit. Wherefore then did he keep, them in 
" fufpence two days, as if he really believed what 
" they told him, and ftill promifed them that he would 
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" reveal the whole affair to the king ? Who doe; 
tc not fee, that he did this merely to prevent their 
" having accefs by another way to his majefty ? Sir, 
*' continued he, it is neceflary, for your own fake 
" and that of the ftate, for us to put Philotas to the 
" torture ; in order to force from his own mouth an 
" account of this plot, and the fevera] pej fons who 
cc are his accomplices in it." This being the opinion 
of all the members of the council, the king came into 
it. He then difmiffed the aflembly, having firft en- 
joined them fecrecy; and the better to conceal his re- 
futation, gave orders for the army's marching the next 
day, and even invited Philotas to fupper with him. 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of 
guards having been ported in the feveral places necef- 
fary, fome entered the tent of Philotas, who was then 
in a deep fleep ; when ftarting from his /lumbers, a; 
they were putting manacles on his hands, he cried, 
Alas J my fovereign, the inveteracy of my enemies has 
got the better of your goodnefs. After this, they cove- 
ted his face, and brought him to the palace without 
uttering a fingle word. The next morning, the Ma- 
cedonians, according to an order publifhed for that 
purpofe, came thither under arms, being about fix 
thoufand. It was a very anticnt cuftom for the army, 
in war-time, to take cognizance of capkal crimes; 
and, in times of peace, for the people to do fo; fo 
that the prince had no power on thefe occafions, un- 
lefs a fanction were given to it by the confent of one j 
of thefe bodies ; and the king was forced to have ! 
recourfe to * perfuafion, before he employed his au- 
thority. 

Firft, the body of Dymnus was brought out ; very • 
few then prefent knowing either what he had done, f 
or how he came by his death. Afterwards the king \ 
came into the aflembly ; an air of forrow appearing in I 

* Nihil poteftas regum vakbat, nifi prius vahiifTet aufloritas, \ 
S. Curt, 
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jn's countenance, as well as in his whole court, every 
one waiting for the ifiue of this gloomy fcene. Alex- 
ander continued a long time with his eyes caft on the 
oround ; but at laft, having recovered his fpirits, he 
made the following fpeech, " I narrowly efcaped, O 
" foldiers, being torn from you, by the treachery of 
« a fmall number of wretches ; but, by the provi- 
« dence and mercy of the gods, I now again appear 
« before you, alive : and I proteft to you, that nothing 
« encourages me more to proceed againft the traitors, 
" than the fight of this aflembly, whofe lives are 
" much dearer to me than my own ; for I defire to 
f live for your fakes only ; and the greateft happinefs 
" I fhould find in living (not to fay the only one) 
£C would be, the plea fu re I fhall receive, in having it 
" once in my power to reward the fervices of fo many 
" brave men, to whom I owe all things." Here he 
was interrupted by the cries and groans of the foldiers, 
who all burft into tears. " Alas! how will you be- 
" have, when I (hall name the perfons who formed 
" fo execrable an attempt ? I my felf cannot think 
" of it without fhuddering. They, on whom I have 
" been moft lavifh of my kindnefles ; on whom I 
" had beftowed the greateft marks of friendfliip j in 
" whom I had put my whole confidence, and in 
" whofe breafts I lodged my greateft fecrets — Par- 
" menio and Philotas." At thefe names, all the fol- 
diers gazed one upon the other, not daring to believe 
their eyes or ears, nor any thing they faw or heard. 
Then Nicomachus, Metron, and Cebalinus were fent 
for, who made the feveral depofitions of what they 
knew. But as not one of them charged Philotas with 
engaging in the plot, the whole affembly, being feized 
with a trouble and confufion eafier conceived than ex- 
prelfed, continued in a fad and gloomy filence. 

Philotas was then brought in, his hands tied behind 
him, and his head covered with a coarfe, worn-out 
piece of cloth. How fhocking a fight was this ! Loft 
to himfelf, he did not dare to look up, or- open his 
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lips ; but the tears ftreaming from his eyes, he fainted 
away in the arms of the man who held him. As the 
ftanders-by wiped off the tears in which his face was 
bathed ; recovering his fpirits and his voice, by infen- 
fible degrees, he feemed defirous of fpeaking. The 
.king then told him, that he mould be judged by tk 
Macedonians, and withdrew. Philotas might have 
juftified himfelf very eafily ; for not one of the wit- 
nefles, and thofe who had been put on the rack, had 
accufed him of being an accomplice in the plot. Dym- 
nus, who firft formed it, had not named him to any 
of the confpirators ; and had Philotas been concerned 
in it, ana 1 the ring-leader, as was pretended, Dym- 
nus would certainly have named him, at the head of 
all the reft, in order to engage them the more ftrongly. 
Had Philotas been confeious to himfelf of guilt in this 
particular, as he was fenfible that Cebalinus, who 
knew the whole, fought earneftly to acquaint the king 
of it, is it any ways probable, that he could have lain 
quiet two days together, without once endeavouring, 
either to difpatch Cebalinus, or to put his dark defign 
in execution ? which he might very eafily have done, 
Philotas fet thefe proofs, and a great many more, in 
the ftrongeft light ; and did not omit to mention the 
reafons which had made him defpife the information 
that had been given him, as groundlefs and imaginary. 
Then directing, on a fudden, himfelf to Alexander, 
as if he had been prefent, " O king, fays he, where- 
" foever you may be," (for it is thought Alexander 
heard all that paft from behind a curtain) " if I have 
** committed a fault in not acquainting you with what 
" I heard, I confefied it to you, and you pardoned 
" me. You gave me your royal hand as a pledge of 
<l this ; and you did me the honour to admit me at 
Ci your table. . If you believed me, I am innocent ; 
€t if you pardoned me, I am cleared, I refer all this 
" to your own judgment. What new crime have I 
<c committed fince ? I was in a deep fleep when my 
6t enemies waked me, and loaded me with chains. 
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« Is it natural for a man, who is confcious that he is 
" guilty of the moft horrid of all crimes, to be thus 
« eafy and undifturbed ? The innocence of my own 
" confeience, and the promife your majefty made me, 
* £ gave my foul this calm. Do not let the envy of 
» my enemies prevail over your clemency and juftice." 

The refult of this afiembly was, that Philotas mould 
be put on the rack. The perfons, who prefided on 
that occafion, were his moft inveterate enemies, and 
they made him fuffer every kind of torture. Philotas, 
at firft, difcovered the utmoft refolution and ftrength 
of mind j the torments he fuffered not being able to 
force from him a fingle word, nor even fo much as a 
figh. But at laft, conquered by pain, he confefled 
himfelf to be guilty ; named feveral accomplices, and 
even accufed his own father. The next day, the anfwers 
of Philotas were read in a full afiembly, he himfelf be- 
ing prefent. Upon the who!e> he was unanimoufly 
fentenced to die j immediately after which he was 
ftoned, according to the cuftom of Macedonia, with 
fome other of the confpirators. 

They aho judged at the fame time, and put to death, 
Lynceftes Alexander, who had been found guilty of 
confpiring the death of the king, and kept three years 
in prifon. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of 
Parmenio : whether it were that Alexander really be- 
lieved him guilty, or was afraid of the father now he 
had put the fon to death. Polydamas, cne of the 
Jords of the court, was appointed to fee the execution 
performed. He had been one of Parmenio' s moft in- 
timate friends, if we may give that name to courtiers, 
who afFeft only their own fortunes. This was the 
very reafon of his being nominated, becaufe no one 
could fufpe£r. that he was fent with any fuch orders a- 
gainft Parmenio. He therefore fet out for Media, 
where that general commanded the army, and was 
intrufted with the king's treafures, which amounted 
to an hundred and fourfcore thoufand talents, about 
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twenty feven millions fterling. Alexander had given 
him feveral letters for Cleander, the king's lieutenant 
in the province ; and for the principal officers. Two 
were for Parmenio} one of them from Alexander, 
and the other fealed with Philotas's feal, as if he had 
been alive, to prevent the father from harbouring the 
lead fufpicions. Polydamas was but eleven dajs in 
his journey, and alighted in the night-time at Oleander's. 
After having taken all the precautions necellary, they 
went together, with a great number of attendants, to 
meet Parmenio, who at this time was walking in a 
park of his own. The moment Polydamas fpied him, 
though at a great diftance, he ran to embrace him, 
with an air of the utmoft joy ; and after compliments, 
intermixed with the ftrongeft indications of friendlhip, 
had paft on both fides, he gave him Alexander's letter, 
In opening it, he asked him what the king was doing, 
to which Polydamas replied, that he would know by j 
his majefty's letter. Parmenio, after perufing it, laid 
as follows: " The king is preparing to march againft 
" the Arachofii. How glorious a prince is this, who 
< l will not fuffer himfelf to take a moment's reft 1 
C£ However, he ought to be a little tender of himfelf, 
<e now he has acquired fo much glory He afterward 
opened the letter which was written inPhilotas's name; 
and, by his countenance, feemed pleas'd with the con- 
tents of it. At that very inftant Cleander thrtift a dag- 
ger into his fide, then made another thruft in his throat; 
and the reft gave him feveral wounds, even after he 
Was dead. 

Thus this great man ended his life ; a man illu- 
ftrious both in peace and war ; who had performed 
many glorious actions without the king, whereas the 
king had never atchieved any thing confpicuous, hut 
in concert with Parmenio. He was a perfon of great 
abilities and execution ; was very dear to the grandees, 
and much more fo to the officers and foldiers, who re- 
pofed the higheft confidence in him ; and looked upon 
themfelves as allured of victory when he was at their- 
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head, fo firmly they relied on his capacity and good 
fortune. He was then threefcore and ten years of age ; 
and had always ferved his fovereign with inviolable 
fidelity and zeal, for which he was very ill rewarded ; 
his fon and himfelf having been put to death, merely 
on a flight fufpicion, uninforced with any real proof, 
which nevertheiefs obliterated in a moment all the 
great fervices both had done their country. 

(i) Alexander was fenfible, that fuch cruel executi- 
ons might alienate the affections of the troops, of which 
he had a proof, by the letters they fent into Macedonia, 
which were intercepted by his order ; concluding there- 
fore, that it would be proper for him to feparate, from 
the reft of the army, fuch foldiers as had moft diftin- 
guimed themfelves by their murmurs and complaints, 
left their feditious difcourfes mould fpread the fame fpi- 
rit of difcontent, he formed a feparate body of thefe, 
the command of which he gave to Leonidas ; this kind 
of ignominy being the only punifhment he inflicted on 
them. But they were fo ilrongly affected with it, 
that they endeavoured to wipe out the difgrace it brought 
upon them, by a bravery, a fidelity, and an obedience, 
which they obferved ever afterwards. 

To prevent the ill confequences that might arife 
from this fecret difcontent, Alexander fet out upon his 
march, and continued to pur fue Bcflus ; on which oc- 
cafion he expofed himfeif to great hardfhips and dan- 
gers. After having paffed through Drangania, Ara- 
chofia, and the country of the Arimafpi, where all 
things fubmitted to his arms, he arrived at a moun- 
tain, called Paropamifus (a part of Caucafus) where 
his army underwent inexpreflible fatigues, through 
wearinefs, thirft, cold, and the mows ; which killed 
a great number of •his foldiers. Beffus laid wafte all 
the country that lay between him and mount Caucafus, 
in order that the want of provifions and forage might 
deprive Alexander of an opportunity of purfuing him. 

[k) Arrian. 1. 3. p. 14- , 14^. Q^Cnrt. J. 7. c. 3 — 5. Died. 1. 17. 
p. 552, 5C4. A. M. 3675. Ant. J. C. ^529. 
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He indeed fuffered very much, but nothing could check 
his vigour. After making his army repofe for fome 
time at Drapfaca, he advanced towards Aornos and 
Ba&ra, the two ftrongeft cities of Ba&riana, and 
took them both. At Alexander's approach, about feven 
or eight thoufand Baclrians, who till then, had adhered 
very firmly to Befius, abandoned him to a man, and 
retired each to his refpe<5live home. Befius, at the 
head of the fmall number of forces who continued 
faithful to him, pafied the river Oxus, burnt all the 
boats he himfelf made ufe of, to prevent Alexander 
from crofiing it, and withdrew to Nautacus, a city of 
Sogdiana, fully determined to raife a new army there. 
Alexander, however, did not give him time to do this 5 
and, not meeting with trees or timber fufficient for the 
building of boats and rafts or floats of timber, he top- 
plied the want of thefe by diftnibuting to his foldiers a 
great number of fkins fluffed with ftraw, and fuch like 
dry and light materials ; which laying under them in 
the water, they crofled the river in this manner j 
thofe, who went over firft, drawing up in battle array, 
whilft: their commanders were coming after them. In 
this manner his whole army pafied over in fix days. 

Whilft thefe things were doing, Spitamenes, who 
was Befius's chief confident, formed a confpiracy a- 
gainft him, in concert with two more of his principal 
cificers. Having feized his perfon, they put him in 
chains, forced his diadem from his head, tore to pieces 
the royal robe of Darius he had put on, and fet him 
on horfeback, in order to give him up to Alexander. 

That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the 
Branchida. Thefe were the defcendants of a family 
who had dwelt in Miletus, and Xerxes, at his return 
from Greece, had formerly fent into Upper Afia, 
where he had fettled them in a very flourifhing condi- 
tion, in return for their having delivered up to him the 
treafure of the temple called Didymaon, with which 
they had been intruded. Thefe received the king 
with the higheft demonftrations of joy, and furren- 
2 ' ' dred 
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dred both themfelves and their city to him. Alexander 
fent for fuch Milefiansas were in his army, who pre- 
ferved an hereditary hatred againft the BranchiAcCy 
becaufe of the treachery of their anceftors. They then 
left them the choice, either of revenging the injury 
they had formerly done them, or of pardoning them 
in confideration of their common extraction. The 
Miiefians being fo much divided in opinion, that they 
could not agree among themfelves, Alexander under- 
took the decifion himfelf. Accordingly, the next 
day he commanded his phalanx to furround the city ; 
and, a fignal being given, they were ordered to plun- 
der that abode of traitors, and put every one of them 
to the fword, which inhuman order was executed 
with the fame barbarity as it had been given. All 
the citizens, at the very time that they were going to 
pay homage to Alexander, were murdered in theflreers 
and in their houfes ; no manner of regard being had 
to their cries and tears, nor the leaft diftinclion made 
of age or fex. They even pulled up the very founda- 
tions of the walls, in order that not the leaft traces 
of that city might remain. But of what crimes were 
thefe ill fated citizens guilty ? Were they refponlible 
for thofe their fathers had committed upwards of 150 
years before ? I do not know whether hiftory furnifhes 
another example of fo brutal and frantic a cruelty. 

A little after Beffus was brought to Alexander not 
only bound, but ftark naked. Spitamenes held him 
by a chain, which went round his neck j and it was 
difficult to fay, whether that obje£t was more agree- 
able to the Barbarians or Macedonians. In prefenting 
him to the king, he faid thefe words : ce I have, at 
*' laft, revenged both you and Darius, my kings and 
" mafters. I bring you a wretch who afTafiinated his 
" fovereign, and who is now treated in the fame man- 
" ner as himfelf gave the firft example of. Alas! 
" why cannot Darius himfelf fee this fpec"racle \ " 
Alexander, after having greatly applauded Spitamenes, 
turned about to Beflus and fpoke thus : " Thou 
O 2 " furely 
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" furely muft have been infpired with the rage and 
" fury of a tyger, otherwiie thou wouldeft not have 
<l dared to load a Icing, from whom thou hadft re- 
ts ceived fo many inftanccs of favour, with chains, and 
<c afterwards murder him ? Begone from my fight,thou 
<{ monfter of cruelty and perfidioufnefs." The king 
faid no more, but fending for Oxatres, Darius's brother, 
he gave Befius to him, in order that lie might fuffer 
all the ignominy he deferved ; fufpending however his 
execution, that he might be judged in the general af. 
fembly of the Perfians. 

Sect. XIII. Alexander, after taking a great man] 
cities in Badriana, builds one near the river Iaxartha, 
■which he calls by his own name. The Scythian^ 
alarmed at the building of this city, as it would bs a 
check upon them, fend ambajfadors to the king, ivho 
addrefs themf elves to him with uncommon freedom. Al- 
ter having difmiffed them, he paffes the Jaxartha, 
gains a fignal vi Story over the Scythians, and bchavu 
with humanity towards the vanquijhed. He checks 
and punifjes the infurreclion of the Sogdians, fends Bcj- 
fits to Eebatana to be put to death, and takes the 
city of Peira, which was thought impregnable, 
(a) A Lexander, infatiable of victory and conquefts, 
fiill marched forward in fearch of new nations 
whom he might fubdue. After recruiting his cavalry, 
which had fuffcred very much by their long and dan- 
gerous marches, he advanced to the * Iaxarthes. 

Not far from this river, the Barbarians rufhingfud- 
denly from their mountains, came and attacked Alex- 
ander's forces, and having carried off a great number 
of prifoners, they retired to their lurking holes, in 

{a) Arrian. 1. 3. p. 148, 149. & 1. 4. p. 150 — 160. Curt. 
1. 7. c. 6 — 11. 

not in the Cafpiaii fca, lut in thi 
Pontus Euxinus, and is noiu cctUiA 
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which were twenty thoufand, who fought with bows 
and flings. The king went and befieged them in per- 
fon, and being one of the foremoft in the attack, he 
was fhot with an arrow in the bone of his leg, an^ 
the iron point ftuck in the wound. The Macedoni- 
ans, who were greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried 
him off immediately, yet not fo fecretly but the Bar- 
barians knew of it ; for they faw, from the top of the 
mountain, eveiy thing that was doing below. The 
next day they lent ambafladors to the king, who or- 
dered them to be immediately b rough: in,, when taking 
off the bandage which covered his wound, he mewed 
them his leg, but did not tell them how much he had 
been hurt. Thefe a flu red him, that as foon as they 
heard of his being wounded, they were as much afflic- 
ted as the Macedonians could poffiblv be ; and that 
had it been poflible for them to find the perfon who 
had mot that arrow, they would have delivered him 
up to Alexander j that none but impious wretches 
would wage war againft: the gods : in a word, that 
being vanqui filed by his unparallelled bravery, they 
furrendered themfelves to him, with the nations who 
followed them. The king, having engaged his faith 
to them, and taken back his prisoners, accepted of 
their homage. 

After this, he fet out" upon his march, and getting 
into a litter, a great difpute arofe between the borfe 
and foot, who fhould carry it, each of thofe bodies 
pretending that this honour belonged to them only : 
and there was no other way of reconciling them, but 
by giving orders that they mould carry it in their turns. 

From hence he got, the fourth day, toMaracanda, 
a very confiderable city, and capital of Sogdiana, 
which he took ; and after leaving a confiderable gar- 
rifon there, he burnt and laid wafte all the plains. 

There came an embafly to him from the (b) Abian 
Scythians, who from the death of Cyrus had lived 
free and independent : thefe fubmitted to Alexander. 

{b) Abii Scyths. 

O 3 They 
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They were confidered as the moft equitable of all the 
Barbariai s ; never making war but to defend them- 
felves j and the liberty efrablimed among them, and 
which they no ways abufed, removed all diftin£lion, 
and equalled the meaneff. among them with the great- 
eir. A love of poverty and juftice was their peculiar 
eharaclerifiic, and enabled them to live happy toge- 
ther without wanting either Icings or laws. Alexan- 
der received them kindly, and fent one of his chief 
courtiers to take a view of their country, and even of 
the Scythians who inhabit beyond the Cimmerian 
Bofpho:us. 

He had marked out a fpot of ground proper for 
building a city on the river ^axarthes, in order to curb 
the nations he had already conquered, and thofe he 
intended to fubdue. But this defign was retarded by 
the rebellion of the Sogdians, which was foon after 
followed by that of the Baclrians. Alexander dif- 
patched Spitamenes, who had delivered up Befliis into 
his hands, believing him a very fit perfon to bring 
them back to their allegiance; but he himfelf had been 
chiefly inflrumental in this infurreclion. The king, 
greatly furptized at this treachery, was determined to 
take vengeance of him in the moil lignal manner, He 
then marched to Cyropolis, and befieged it. This was 
the laft city of the Perfian empire, and had been built 
by Cyrus, after whofe name it was called. At the 
fame time he fent Craterus, with two more of his ge- 
neral officers, to befiege the city of the Me?naceni, to 
whom fifty troopers were fent, to defire them to fue 
for Alexander's clemency. Tbefe met with a very 
kind reception at fir ft, but in the night-time they 
were all cut to pieces. Alexander had refolved to fpare 
Cyropolis, purely for the fake cf Cyrus ; for, of all 
the monarchs who had reigned over thefe nations, there 
were none he admired more than this king and Semi- 
ramis, becaufe they had furpafied all the reft in cou- 
rage and glorious actions. He therefore offered very 
advantageous conditions to the befiege J 3 but they were- 
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fo blindly obftinate as to rejedt them, and that even 
with pride and iniolence ; upon which he ftormed 
their city, abandoning the plunder of it to his foldiers, 
and razed it to the very foundations. From hence 
he went to the other city which Craterus was befieg- 
ing. No place ever made a more vigorous defence 5 
for Alexander loft his heft foldiers before it, and was 
himfelf expofed to very great danger ; a ftone ftriking 
him with fo much violence on the head, that it de- 
prived him of his fenfes. The whole army indeed 
thought him dead, which threw them into tears : but 
this prince, whom no danger or difappointment could 
deprefs, pufned on the fiege with greater vigour than 
before, the inftant he recovered, without flaying till 
his wound was healed, anger adding frefli fuel to his 
natural ardor. Having therefore caufed the wall to be 
fapped, he made a large breach in it, and entered the 
city, which he burnt to the ground, and put all the 
inhabitants to the fword. Several other cities met 
with the fame fate. This was a third rebellion of the 
Sogdians, who would not be quiet though Alexander 
had pardoned them twice before. They loft above an 
hundred and twenty thoufand men in thefe different 
fteges. The king afterwards fent Menedemus with 
three thoufand foot and eight hundred horfe to Mara- 
canda, whence Spitamenes had drove the Macedonian 
garrifon, and (hut himfelf up there. 

With regard to himfelf, he returned back and en- 
camped on the Iaxarthes, where he furrounded with 
walls the whole fpot of ground which his army had 
covered, and built a city on it, containing fixty * fur- 
longs in circumference, which he alfo called Alexan- 
dria ; having before built feveral of that name. He 
caufed the workmen to make fuch difpatch, that in 
lefs than twenty days the ramparts were raifed, and the 
houfes built : and indeed there was a great emulation 
among the foldiers, who mould get his work done 
fooneft, every one of them having had his portion al- 

* Three leagues, 

O 4 lotted 
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lotted him : and, to people his new city, he ranfomed 
all the nrifoncrs he could meet with, fettled feveral 
Macedonians there who were worn out in the fervice, 
and permitted many natives of the country, at their 
ownrequcf*, to inhabit it. 

But the king o! rhofe Scythians, who live on the 
other fide of the laxarthes, feeing that this city, built 
on the river, was a kind of yoke to them, they fent a 
great body of foldiers to demolifti it, and to drive the 
Macedonians to a greater difta nee. Alexander, who 
had no defign of attacking the Scythians, finding them 
make ftveral incurfions, even in his fight, in a very 
infolent manner, was very much perplexed ; efpecialiy 
when advice was brought him at the fame time, that 
the body of troops he had ordered to Maracanda, had 
been all, a very few excepted, cut to pieces. Such a 
number of obftacles would have difcouraged any one 
but an Alexander; for the Sogdians had taken up 
arms, and the Bactrians alfo ; his army was harrafftd 
by the Scythians ; he himfelf was brought fo low, 
that he was not able to ftand upright, to mount on 
horfeback, to fpeak to his forces, or give a fingle or- 
der. To increafe this affliction, he found his army no 
ways inclined to attempt the pafiage of the rh er in 
fight of the enemy, who were drawn up in battle-ar- 
ray. The king continued in the utmofr perplexity all 
night long ; however, his courage furmounted all 
things. Being told, that the aufpices were not propi- 
tious, he forced the focthfaycrs to fubfiitute favoura- 
ble ones in their ftead. The day beginning to break, 
he put on his coat of mail, and (hewed himfelf to the 
foldiers, who had not fcen him fmce the Iaft wound 
he had received. Thefe held their king in fuch high 
veneration, that only his prefenc. immediately removed 
all their fears, fo that they fhed tears of joy, and went 
unanimoully and paid him their refpects ; intreating j 
him to lead them again!! the enemy, againft whom | 
they before had refufed to march. They worked fo 
hard at the rafts or floats, that in three days time thev 

had 
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had made twelve thoufand ; and alfo prepared a great 
number of fkins for that purpofe. 

As every thing was ready for the march, feveral 
Scythian ambalTadors arrived, to the number of twenty, 
according to the cuftom of their country, who all 
rode through the camp, defiring to fpeak with the 
king. Alexander having fent for them into his tent, 
defired them to fit down. They gazed attentively 
upon him a long time, without fpeaking a fingle word, 
being very probably furprized ( as they formed a 
judgment of mm from their air and ftature ) to find 
that his did not anfwer the high idea they entertained 
of him from his fame. The oldeit of the ambafla- 
dors made this fpeech, which, as Quintus Curtius re- 
lates it, is pretty long; however, as it is very curi- 
ous, I mall prcfent my readers with the greateft part 
of it. 

" Had the gods given thee a- body proportionable to 
tl thy ambition, the whole univerfe would have been 
u too little for th.ee. With one hand thou wouklcft 
" touch the eali, and with the other the weft; and, 
" not fatisfieu with this, thou wouldeft follow the 
" fun, and know where he hides himfelf. Such as 
" thou art, thou yet afpireft after what it will be im- 
" poflibk for thee to attain. Thou crofleft over from 
" Europe into Alia ; and when thou malt have fub- 
<£ dued all the race of men, thou then wilt make war 
<£ again ft rivers, forefts, and v/ild bcafts. Dolt thou 
" not know, that tall trees arc many years a growing, 
*' but may be tore up in an hour's time ; that the lion 
" ferves fometimes for food to the fmalleft birds; that 
" iron, though fo very hard, is confumed by ruft ; in 
<c a word, that there is nothing fo ftrong which may 
<s not be deftroyed by the weakeft thing ? 

<4 What have we to do with thee? We never fct 
cc foot in thy country. May not thofe who inhabit 
<4 woods, be allowed to live without knowing who 
" thou art, and whence thou comeft ? We will neither 
" command over, or fubmit to any man. And that 
O 5 " thou 
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** thou may eft be fenfible what kind of people the 
<e Scythians are, know, that we received from 
<c heaven, as a rich prefent, a yoke of oxen, a 
tc plough-fhare, a dart, a javelin, and a cup. Thefe 
tc v/e make ufe of, both with our friends and againft 
4< our enemies. To our friends we give corn, which 
*' we procure by the labour of our oxen ; with them 
** we offer wine to the gods in our cup : and with 
*' regard to our enemies, we combat them at a diftance 
4t with our arrows, and near at hand with our jave- 
" lins. * It is with thefe we formerly conquered the 
<c molt warlike nations, fubdued the molt powerful 
" kings, laid wafte all Afia, and opened our felves a 
" way into the heart of Egypt. 

" But thou, who boafteft thy coming to extirpate 
<c robbers, thou thy felf art the greateft robber upon 
" earth. Thou haft plundered all nations thou over- 
« cameft. Thou haft poffefTed thyfelf of Lydia, in- 
" vaded Syria, Perfia, and Ba£triana ; thou art form- 
*' ing a defign to march as far as India, and thou 
* { now comelt hither to feize upon our herds of cat- 
*' tie. The great pofTeftions thou haft, only make 

thee covet more eagerly what thou haft not. Dolt 
ct thou not fee how long the Badrians have checked 
*' thy progrefs ? Whilft thou art fubduing thefe> the 
*' Sogdians revolt, and victory is to thee only the 00 
*' cafion of war. 

<c Pafs but the Iaxarthes, and thou wilt behold the 
44 great extent of our plains. It will be in vain for 
" thee to purfue the Scythians ; and I defy thee ever 
e< to overtake them. Our poverty will be mr>rc 
" active than thy army, laden with the fpoils cf fo 
" many nations ; and, when thou ftialt fancy us at a 
" great diftance, thou wilt fee us rufh fuddenly on 

* His is to be unilerft,od of the the fecond volume of this wcri, in 
famous irruption of the Scythians, the I. ijlory cf 'the Aiiyvians. J hari 
ivho advanced as far as E;?\pt, not /cJotved Curt ins liicraliy in 
end poff'Jcd ibcKfih'es of Upper this place, lis fenfe being putt) 
/Ifa/pr twenty-eight years, Set tuucb embarrajjid, 

" thy 
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lt thy camp ; for we purfue, and fly from our ene- 
" mies, with equal fpeed. I am informed that the 
" Greeks fpeak jeftingly of the Scythian folitudes, 
" and that they are even become a proverb ; but we 
" are fonder of our defarts, than of thy great cities 
' l and fruitful plains. Let me obferve to thee, that 
" fortune is flippery ; held her faft therefore, for 
tc fear (lie mould efcape thee. Put a curb to thy feli- 
" city, if thou defireft to continue in pofleffion of it. 

" If thou art a god, thou oughteft to do good to 
" mortals, and not deprive them of their pofteflions : 
" if thou art a mere man, reflect always on what 
" thou art. They whom thou fhalt not moleir, will 
" be thy true friends ; the ftrongeft friendships being 
" contracted between equals ; and they are efteemed 
" equals, who have not tried their ftrength againft 
" each other : But don't imagine that thofe whom 
" thou conquereft, can love thee ; for there is no fuch 
" thing as friendship between a mailer and his (lave, 
" and a forced peace is foon followed by a war. 

" To conclude, * do not fancy that the Scythians 
" will take an oath in their concluding an alliance. 
" The only oath among them, is to keep their 
" word without fvvearing. Such cautions as thefe do 
" indeed become Greeks, who fign their treaties, and 
" call upon the gods, to witnefs them 3 but, with re- 
" gard to us, our religion coniifts in being fincere, 
" and in keeping the promifes we have made. That 
" man, who is not aftiamed to break his word with 
" men, is not afhamed of deceiving the gods ; and 
" of what ufe could friends be to thee whom thou 
" couldeft not truft ? Conlider that we. will guard both 
<c Europe and Aha for thee. We extend as far as 
" Thrace, and are told, that this country is contigu- 
" ous to Macedonia. The river Iaxarthes only, di- 



* Jurando gratiam Scythas fan- 
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44 vides us from Ba&riana. Thus we are thy neigh. 
" hours, on both fides. Confidcr therefore, whe- 
te ther thou wilt have us for friends, or enemies." 

The Barbarian fpoke thus : To whom the king 
made but a very fhoi t anfwer ; That he would take ad- 
vantage both of his own good fortune, and of their coun- 
sel ; of his good fortune, by ftill continuing to rely 
upon it ; and of their counfcl, by not attempting any 
thing rafily. Having difmifled the amba/Tadors, his 
army embarked on the rafts, which by this time were 
got ready. In the front, he placed fuch as carried 
bucklers, and made them kneel down, the better to 
fecure themfeJves from the arrows of the enemy. Be- 
hind thefe were thofe who worked the machines for 
difcharging arrows and ftones, covered on all fides 
with foldiers, armed cap-a-pee. The reft who fol- 
lowed the engines, had their fnields fixed together over 
their heads, in form of a tortoife, by which they de- 
fended the failors who wore corilets. The like order 
and difpofition was obferved in the other rafts or floats 
which carried the horfe. 

The army found great difficulty in crofllng. Every 
thing confpired to intimidate them ; the clamour ::nd 
eonfuHon that are infeparable from fuel) an enterprizc; 
the rapidity of the ftrearn, which carried away every 
thing with it ; and the fight of a numerous army 
drawn up in battle-array, on the oppofite fiioif. 
However, the prefence of Alexander, who was ever 
the foremoft in encountering dangers, made them neg- 
hSt their own fafety, and be concerned for his only. 
As foon as the Macedonians began to draw near the 
fhore, they who carried flnelds rofe up together, when 
throwing their javelins with a ilrong arm, every wea- 
pon did execution. When they perceived, that the 
enemy, overpowered with that fhower of ihafts, be- 
gan to retire, and draw their hones bsck, they leapt 
on the fhore with incredible fwiftnefs, and, animating 
one another, began the charge with vigour. In this 
diforder, the troopers, whofe horfes were ready bridled, 
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ruihed upon the enemy, and quite broke them. The 
king; could not be heard, by reafon of the farntnefs 
of his voice ; but the example he fet, fpoke for him. 

And now nothing was heard in the Macedonian ar- 
my, but fhouts of joy and victory, whilil they conti- 
nued to attack the Barbarians with the utmoft fury. 
The latter not being able to ftand lb fierce an onfer, 
fled as faft as their horfes could carry them ; for thefe 
were the cavalry only. Though the king was very 
weak, he neverthelefs purfued them briskly a long 
way, till being at laft quite fpent, he was obliged to 
flop. After commanding his troops to purfue them as 
Jong as they could fee, he withdrew to the camp, in 
order to repofe himfelf, and to wait the return of his 
forces. The Macedonians had already gone beyond 
the boundaries or limits of Bacchus, which were 
marked out by great ftcnes ranged pretty clofe one to 
the other and by great trees', the trunks of which 
were covered with ivy. However, the heat of the 
purfuit carried them ftill farther, and they did not 
return back into the camp till after midnight ; having 
killed a great number of the enemy, and taken many 
more prifoners, with eighteen hundred horfes, all 
which they drove before them. On Alexander's fide 
there were but fixty troopers flain, and about an hun- 
dred foot, with a thoufand wounded. Alexander fent 
back to the Scythians, all their prifoners without ran- 
fom, to (hew, that not animoiity, but a thirft of 
glory, had prompted him to make war sgainft fo va- 
liant a nation. 

The report of this victory, and much more the cle- 
mency with which the king treated the vanquifhed, 
greatly increafed his reputation. The Scythians had 
always been conlidered as invincible; but, after their 
defeat, it was owned, that every nation in the world 
ought to yield to the Macedonians. The Saca, who 
were a powerful nation, fent an embaffy to Alexander, 
by which they fubmitted themfelves to him, and re- 
queued his friendmip. The Scythians themfelves made 

ail 
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an apology by their ambaffadors ; throwing the whole 
blame of what had happened on fome few people, and 
declaring that they were ready to obey all the com- 
mands of the victorious prince. 

Alexander, being fo happily freed from the care and 
trouble of this important war, bent his whole thoughts 
on Maracanda, in which the traitor Spitamenes had 
fortified himfelf. At the firft news of Alexander's ap- 
proach, he had fled away, and withdrawn into Bac- 
triana. The king purfued him thither, hut defpair- 
ing to come up with him, he returned back and 
facked Sogdiana, which is watered by the river Poly- 
timetus. 

Among the Sogdians that were taken prifoners, 
there were thirtv young men, who were well- fti aped 
and very cornel}', and the greateft lords of the country. 
Thefe being told, that they were led to execution by 
Alexander's command, began to fing fongs of joy, 
to leap and dance, discovering all the indications of an 
immoderate joy. The king, furprized to fee them 
go to death with fo much gaiety, had them brought 
before him ; when he asked them, how they came to 
break into fuch tranfports of joy, when they faw death 
before their eyes. They anfwered, that they fhould 
have been afflicted, had any other perfon but himfelf 
put them to death , but as they would be reftored to 
their ancestors by the command of fo great a monarch, 
who had vanquilhed all nations, they blefled this 
death ; a death fo glorious that the braveft men would 
wifh to die the lame. Alexander, admirrng their mag- 
nanimity, asked whether thev would dehre to be par- 
doned, upon condition that they fhould no longer be 
his enemies : they anfwered, he might be allured they 
had never been his enemies ; but that, as he attacked 
them, they had defended thcmfelves ; and that, had 
they been applied to in a gentle manner, and not at- 
tacked by force and violence, they would have vycd 
with hirn in poliienefs and generofity. The king 
afked them farther, what pledge they would give him 
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©f their faith and iincerity : " No other, anfwered 
<e they; but the fame life we receive from your good- 
" nefs, and which we {hall always be ready to give 
« back, whenever you (hall require it." And, in- 
deed, they were as good as their word. Four of them, 
whom he took into his body-guard, endeavoured to 
rival the Macedonians in zeal and fidelity. 

The king, after having left a fmall number of forces 
in Sogdiana, marched to Ba&ria, where, having af- 
fembled all his generals, he commanded Befius to be 
brought before them ; when, after reproaching him 
for his treachery, and caufing his nofe and ears to be 
cut off, he fent him to Ecbatana, there to fuffer what- 
ever punifliment Darius's mother mould think proper 
to inflict: upon him. Plutarch has left us an account of 
this execution. Several trees were bent, by main 
force, one towards the other j and to each of thefe 
trees, one of the limbs of this traitor's body was faft- 
ned. Afterv/ards, thefe trees being let return to their 
natural pofition, they flew back with fo much vio- 
lence, that each tore away the limb that was fixed to 
it, and fo quartered him. The fame punifliment is at 
this day inflicted on pcrfons convicted of high-treafon, 
who are tore to pieces by four horfes. 

Alexander received at this time, both from Mace- 
donia and Greece, a large number of recruits, amount- 
ing to upwards of fixteen thoufand men. By this 
confiderable reinforcement, he was enabled to fub- 
due all thofe who had rebelled ; and, to curb them for 
the future, he built feverai fortreiTeE in Margiana. 

{b) All things were now reftored to a profound tran- 
quillity. There remained hut one ftrong-hold called 
Petra Qxiana, or the rock of Oxus, which wrs de- 
fended by A ri mazes, a native of Sogdiana, with thirty 
thoufand foldiers under his command, and ammuni- 
tion and provifions for two years. This rock, which 
was very high and craggy on ail fides, was accefiible 
only by a fingle path that was cut in it. The king, 

(*) A; M. 3676. Ant. J. C, 328, 
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after viewing its works, was a long time in fufpenfe 
whether he mould befiege it ; but, as it was his cha- 
racter to aim at the marvellous hi all tilings, and to 
attempt impoffibilities, he refolved to try if he could 
not overcome, on this occafion, nature itfelf, which 
fecmed to have fortified this rock in fuch a manner as 
had rendered it abfolutely impregnable. However, be- 
fore he formed the liege, he fu mmoned thofe Barba- 
rians, but in mild terms, to fubmit to him. Arinia- 
zes received this ofier in a very haughty manner ; an.J, 
after i;fmg fevcral infuiting exprcflions, afked " vvhe- 
" ther Alexander, who was able to do all things:, 
** could fiy alfo j and whether nature had, on a fud- 
<c den, given him wings." 

Alexander was highly exafperated at this anfwer. 
He therefore gave orders for feleciing, from among the 
the mountaineers who were in his army, three hun- 
dred of ths mod a.'.rive and dextrous. Thefe bcii.g 
brought to him, he addrefied them thus : £C It w«a 
" in your company, brave young men, that I fionnul 

fuch places as were thought impregnable; tl.it J 
<{ made my wav over mount ins covered with eternal 
" mows ; crolTccl risers, and broke through the pafics 
t{ of Cilicia. This rock, which you fee, has but 
s< one outlet, which alone is defended by the Baiba- 
cc rians, who neglect every other part. There ii no 
te watch or centinel, except on that fide which faces 
" our camp. If you fearch very narrowly, you cer- 
" tainly will meet with fome path that leads to the 
<{ top of the rock. Nothing has been made fo ir.ac- 
cc ccilible by nature, as not to be furmounted by va- 
ct lour ; and it was only by our attempting, what no 

cne before had hopes of effecting, that we pollened 
" ourfelves of Aha. Get up to the fummit, and 
*' when you (hall have made your/elves matters of it, 
<£ fet up a white ftandard there as a fignal ; and be ; 
4C affurcd, that I then will certainly difengage you \ 
tl from the enemy, and draw them upon myfelf by s 
" making a diverlion." At the fame time that the 
king gave out this order, lie made them the mofl no- 
ble ' 
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blepromifes ; but the pleafinghim, was confidered by 
them as the greateft of all rewards. Fire;! therefore 
with the nobleft ardour, and fancying they h?.d already 
reached the fummit, they fet our, after having pro- 
vided themfelves with wedges to drive into tho itoncs, 
cramp-irons and thick ropes. 

The king went round the mountain with them, 
and commanded them to begin their march * at the 
fecond watch of the night, by thr.t part which fhould 
feem to them of eafieft accefs ; befeethir.g the gods to 
guide their fieps. They then took provifions for two 
days j and being armed with fwords and javelins only, 
they began to afcend the mountain, walking feme 
time on foot ; afterwards, when it was neceiiary for 
them to climb, fome forced their wedges into the 
flones which projected forwards, and by that means 
raifed themfelves ; others thrull their crump-irons in- 
to the ftones that were frozen, to keep themfelves 
from falling in fo flippery a way ; in fine, others, 
driving in their wedges with great ftrength, made them 
ferve as fo many fcaling ladders. They fpent the 
whole day in this manner, hanging againft the rock, 
and expofed to numerous dangers and difficulties, be- 
ing obliged to ftruggle at the fame time with fnow, 
cold and wind. Neverthelefs the hardeft task was yet 
to come ; and the further they advanced the higher the 
rock feemed to rife. But that which terrified them 
mofr, was the fad fpectacle of fome of their comrades 
falling down precipices, whofe unhappy fate was a 
warning to them of what they themfelves might ex- 
pect. Notwithftanding this, they ft I II advanced for- 
ward, and exerted themfelves fo vigoroufly, that, in 
fpite of all thefe difficulties, they at laft got to the top 
of the rock. They then were all inexpreflibly weary, 
and many of them had even loft the ufe of fome of 
their limbs. Night and drowfinefs came upon them 
at the fame time, fo that, difperiing themfelves in 
fuch diftant parts of the rock as were free from fnows, 

* About ten o'clock, 

they 
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they laid down in them, and flept till day-break. At 
laft waking from a deep fieep, and looking on all fides 
to difcover the place where fo many people could lie 
hid, they faw fmoke below them, which (hewed 
them the haunt of the enemy. They then put up the 
fignal, as had been agreed ; and their whole company 
drawing up, thirty- two were found wanting, who 
had loft their lives in the afcent. 

In the mean time the king, equally fired with a de- 
fire of ftorming the fortrefs, and ftruck with the vifible 
dangers to which thofe men were expofed, continued 
on foot the whole day, gazing upon the rock, and 
he himfelf did not retire to reft till dark night. The 
next morning, by peep of day, he was the firft who 
perceived the fignal. Neverthelefs, he was frill in 
doubt whether he might truft his eyes, becaufe of the 
falfe fplendor which breaks out at day-break; but the 
light increafing, he was fure of what he faw. Sending 
therefore for Cophes, who before, by his command, 
had founded the Barbarians, he difpatched him a fe- 
cond time, with an exhortation to think better of the 
matter ; and in cafe they fhould (till depend upon the 
irrength of the place, he then was ordered to fhevv 
them the band of men behind their backs, who were 
got to the fummit of the rock. Cophes employed all 
the arguments poffible, to engage Arimazes to capitu- 
late ; reprefenting to him, that he would gain the 
king's favour, in cafe he did not interrupt the great 
defigns he meditated, by obliging him to make fume 
ftay before that rock. Arimazes fent a haughtier and 
more infolent anfvver than before, and commanded 
him to retire. Then Cophes taking him by the hand, 
defired he would come out of the cave with him, 
which the Barbarian doing, he fhewed him the Ma- 
cedonians pofted over his head, and faid, in an infult- 
ing tone of voice, You fee that Alexander's foldiers boi'e 
wings. In the mean time, the trumpets were heard 
to found in every part of the Macedonian camp, and 
the whole army fhouted aloud and cried, viclorv. 

The'fc 
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Thefe things, though of little confequence in them- 
felves, did neverthelefs, as often happens, throw the 
Barbarians into fo great a confternation, that without 
once reflecting how few were got to the fummit, they 
thought themfelves loft. Upon this Cophes was re- 
called, and thirty of the chiefs among the Barbarians 
were fent back with him, who agreed to furrender up 
the place, upon condition that their lives might be 
fpared. The king, notwithstanding the ftrong oppo- 
fition he might meet with, was however fo exafperated 
at the haughtinefs of Arimazes, that he refufcd to 
grant them any terms of capitulation. A blind and 
rafli confidence in his own good fortune, which had 
never failed him, made him infenfible to every danger. 
Arimazes, on the other fide, blinded by fear, and con- 
cluding himfelf abfolutely loft, came down, with his re- 
lations and the principal nobility of the country, into 
Alexander's camp. But this prince, who was not 
mafter of his anger, forgetting what the faith of 
treaty and humanity required on this occafion, caufed 
them all to befcourged with rods, and afterwards to be 
fixed to crofles, at the foot of the fame rock. The 
multitudes of people who furrendered, with all the 
booty, were given to the inhabitants of the cities which 
had been newly founded in thofe parts ; and Artaba- 
zus was left governor of the rock, and the whole pro- 
vince round it. 

Sect. XIV. The death of Clltus. Several expeditions 
of Alexander. He commands zvorflnp to be paid to 
himfelf after the manner of the Pcrfans. Difcontents 
arife among the Macedonians. Death of CaUifihenes 
the philofopher. 

(c) A Lexander having fubdued the Mafiagetse and 
the Dahae, entered Bazaria. In this province 
are a great number of large parks ftocked with deer. 
Here the king took the diverfion of hunting, in which 

(c) Q^Curt. I. 8. c. 1 — 8; Arrian. 1. 4. p. 161 — 171. Plut. in 
Alex, p, 693 — 696. Juftin. J, la. c. 6 — 7, 

he 
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he was expofed to very great peril ; for a lion of art 
enormous fize advanced directly to him, but he killed 
him with a fingle thrufr. Although Alexander came 
off victorious on this occafion, yet the Macedonians, 
ahti med at the danger he had run, and the whole army 
in his perfon, gave orders, purfuant to the cuftom of 
their country, that the king mould go no more a 
hunting on foot, without being attended by fome of 
his courtiers and officers. They were fenfible, that a 
king is not born for his own fake, but for that of his 
fubjec~ts ; that he ought to be careful of his own per- 
fon for their fakes, and referve his courage for other 
dangers ; and that the being famous for killing beaib 
( a reputation unworthy of a great prince) ought not 
to be purchafed fodear. 

From hence he advanced to Maracanda, where he 
quelled fome tumults which had broke out in that 
country. Artabazus requeuing to be difcharged from 
the government of that province, by reafon of his great 
age, he appointed Clitus his fuccelTor. He was an old 
officer, who had fought under Philip, and fignalizcd 
himfelf on many 'occafions. At the battle of the 
Granicus, as Alexander was fighting bare-headed, and 
Rofaces had his arm raifed, in order to ftrike him 
behind, he covered the king with his fhield, and cutoff 
the Barbarian's hand. Hellanice, his fifter, had 
nurfed Alexander ; and he loved her with as much 
tendernefs as if me had been his own mother. As the 
king, from thefe feveral confiderations, had very great 
refpecT: for Clitus, he entrufted him with the govern- 
ment of one of the moft important provinces of his 
empire, and ordered him to fet out the next day. 

Before his departure, Clitus was invited in the eve- 
ning to an entertainment, in which the king, * after 
drinking immoderately, begun to celebrate his own 
exploits ; and was fo exceifively lavifli of felf-com- 

* In quo Rex, cum multo In- cccpit : gravis etiam eorum nuri- 
cahriTct mew, irr.modicus wftima- bus, qui fentiebant vera mernorari. 
tcr iui, ccJcbr-. c qua gefferat ^ Curt, 

mendation, 
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fnendation, that he even mocked thofe very perfons 
who knew that he fpoke truth. Howevef, the oldeft 
men in the company held their peace, till beginning 
to depreciate the warlike acts of Philip, he boafted, 
" That the famous victory of Chseronea was won by 
" his means j and that the glory of fo immortal a 
li battle had been torn from him by the malice and 
« jealoufy of his father. That in the * infurre£ion 
" which broke out between the Macedonians and mer- 
" cenary Greeks, Philip, fainting away after the 
<* wounds he had received in that tumult, had laid 
" himfelf on the ground ; and could not think of a 
a better method tofave himfelf, than by lying along 
" as dead ; that on this occafion he had covered him 
" with his ftiield, and killed with his own hands 
" thofe who attempted to fall upon him ; but that 
" his father could never prevail upon himfelf to con- 
" fefs this circumftance ingenuoufly, being vexed 
" that he owed his life to his own fon. That in the 
" war again ft the Ulyrians, he was the only perfon 
" who had done any thing, Philip having had no 
" manner of fha?e in it 5 and hearing of the defeat 
" of the enemy, no otherwife than by the letters he 
" fent him. That the perfons worthy of praife, 
" were not fuch as initiated themfelves in the f myf- 
" teries of the Samothracians, when they ought to 
" have laid wafte all Afia with fire and fword j but 
" thofe who had atchieved fuch mighty exploits as 
" furpafled all belief." 

Thefe and the like difcourfes were very pleafing to 
the young men, but were very (hocking to thofe ad- 
vanced in years ; efpecially fur Philip's fake, under 
whom they had fought many years. Clitus, who alfo 
was intoxicated, turning about to thofe who fat under 

* This /edition is not Mentioned tbefr myjleries, and offer facrifces 

in any other place. to the gods ivbo prcfided in them. 

f It. was ufual for generals, be- PcJ/ildy Philip, by obfervtng this 

fore, they fet out on their expeditions, ceremony, had delayed fame enter- 

tu caufe themfelves to be initiated in prixt, 

2 him 
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him at table, quoted to them a paflage from * Euri- 
pides, but in fuch a manner that the king could only 
hear his voice, and not the words diftinctly. The 
fenfe of this paflage was, " That the Greeks had done 
" very wrong in ordaining, that in the infcriptions 
<s engraved on trophies, the names of kings only 
" mould be mentioned ; f becaufe, by this means, 
<e brave men were robbed of the glory they had pur- 
<e chafed with their blood." The king, fufpecling 
Clitus had let drop fome difobliging expreffions, afked 
thofe who fat neareft him, what he had faid ? As no 
one anfwered, Clitus, railing his voice by degrees, 
began to relate the anions of Philip, and his wars in 
Greece, preferring them to whatever was doing at that 
time; which created a great difpute between the 
young and old men. Though the king was prodigi- 
oufly vexed in his mind, he neverthelefs flirted his re- 
fentment, and feemed to liften very patiently to all 
Clitus fpoke to his prejudice. It is probable he would 
have quite fupprefled his paflion, had Clitus ftopt 
there ; but the latter growing more and more infolent, 
as if determined to exafperate and infult the king, 
went fuch lengths, as to defend Parmenio publickly; 
and to aflert, that the deftroying of Thebes was but 
trifling in comparifon of the victory which Philip had 
gained over the Athenians ; and that the old Macedo- 
nians, though fometimes unfuccefsful, were greatly 
fuperior to thofe who were fo rafh as to defpife them. 

Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardife the 
name of ill fuccefs, he was pleading his own caufej 
Clitus rifes up, with his eyes fparkling with v/ine and 
anger, tc It is neverthelefs this hand, ( faid he to 
" him, extending it at the fame time ) that faved 
" your life at the battle of the Granicus. It is the 
tl blood and wounds of thefe very Macedonians, who 
«< are accufed of cowardife, that raifed you to this 
t£ grandeur. But the tragical end of Parmenio fhews, 

* In bis Andromache. -J- Alieno enira fanguine partam 

glcriam intcrcipi. Curt, 

« what 
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" what reward they and myfelf may expect for all our 
« fervices." This laft reproach flung Alexander : 
however, he ftill reftrained his paffion, and only com- 
manded him to leave the table. «* He is in the right 
" ( fays Clitus, as he rofe up ) not to bear freedom 
" men at his table, who can only tell him truth. He 
" will'do well to pafs his life among Barbarians and 
" Slaves, who will be proud to pay their adoration to 
" his Perfian girdle, and his white robe." But now 
the king, no longer able to fupprefs his rage, matched 
a javelin from one of his guards, and would have kil- 
led Clitus on the fpot, had not the courtiers with- held 
his arm, and Clitus been forced, but with great diffi- 
culty, out of the hall. However, he returned into it 
that moment by another door, finging with an air of 
infolence, verfes reflecting highly on the prince, who 
feeing the general near him, Struck him with his ja- 
velin, and laid him dead at his feet, crying out at the 
fame time, Go now to Philip* to Parmenio, and to 
Attalus. 

The king's anger being in a manner extinguished, 
on a fudden in the blood of Clitus, his crime difplay- 
ed itfelf to him in its blackeft and moft dreadful light. 
He had murdered a man, who indeed abufed his pa- 
tience, but then he had always ferved him with the 
utmoft zeal and fidelity, and Saved his life, though he 
was afhamed to own it. He had that inftant performed 
the vile office of an executioner, in punifhing, by an 
horrid murder, the uttering of fome indifcreet words, 
which might be imputed to the fumes of wine. With 
what face could he appear before the fitter of Clitus, 
his nurfe, and offer her a hand imbrued in her bro- 
ther's blood ? Upon this he threw himfelf on his 
friend's body, forced out the javelin, and would have 
dispatched himfelf with it, had not the guards, whe 
rufhed in upon him, laid hold of his hands, and for- 
cibly carried him into his own apartment. 

He palled that night and the next day in tears. Af- 
ter that groans and lamentations had quite wafted his 

fpirits, 
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Spirits, he continued fpeechlefs, ftretched on the ground 
and only venting deep fighs. But his friends, fearinj 
his filence would be fatal, forced into his chamber 
The king took very little notice of the words that wer 
employed to comfort him ; but Ariftander the footh 
layer, putting him in mind of a dream, in which hi 
had imagined he faw Clitus, clothed in a black robe, 
and feated at table ; and declaring, that all which had 
then happened, was appointed by the eternal decree 
of fate, Alexander appeared a little eafier in his mind. 
He next was addrefied by two philofophers, Calli- 
fthenes and Anaxarchus. The former went up to him 
with an air of humanity and tendernels, and endea- 
voured to fupprefs his grief, by agreeably infinuating 
himfelf, and endeavoured to make him recal his rea- 
fon, by reflections of a folid nature, drawn from 
the very efience of philofophy, and by carefully fh mi- 
ning all fuch expreflions as might renew his affliction, 
and fret a wound, which, as it was ftill bleeding, re. 
quired to be touched with the gentleft hand. But Ana- 
xarchus did not obferve this decorum ; for the moment 
he entered, he cried aloud, How ! Is this Alexander, 
en whom the eyes of the whole world are fixed ? Beheld 
him here extended on the floor, Jhedding foods of tears, 
lite the meanejl flave f Does not he know, that he him- 
felf is a fupreme law to his fuijecJs ; that he conquerd 
merely to raife himfelf to the exalted dignity of lord and 
fovereigttj and not to fubjeit himfelf to a vatn opinion ? 
The king was determined to ftarve himfelf ; fo that 
it was with the utmoft difficulty that his friends pre- 
vailed with him to take a little fuftenance. The Ma- 
cedonians declared by a decree, that Clitus had been 
very juftly killed ; to which decree Anaxarchus the 
pbilofopher had given occafion, by aflerting, that the 
will of princes is the fupreme law of the ftate. Alas ! 
how weak are all fuch reflections, againft the cries of 
a juftly-alarmed confeience, which can never be quiet- 
ed, either by flattery or falfe arguments ! 
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.':"-ff lS fiifi#Ke'cc«ifeffed, that Clitus had committed a 
great and inexcufable fault. It was indeed his duty, 
not to join in difcourfes calculated to fully the glory of 
Philip his benefactor ; hut to (hew his diilike of what 
was faid, by a mournful but modeft filence. He pof- 
fibly might have been allowed to fpeak in favour of 
tte late monarch, provided he had expreffed himfelf 
with prudence and moderation. Had furh a refcrved- 
nefs been irnfuccefsful, he might juftly have merited 
pity, and would not have been criminal. But by 
breaking into injurious and (Locking reproaches, he 
quite forgot the veneration due to the fricrcd character 
of kings ; with regard to whom, how unjuftly foever 
they may aft, not only every contemptuous and in- 
citing expreflion is forbid, but every difrcfp&ftful and, 
unguarded word j they being the r> prtfentatives of God 
himfelf. 

It muft nevcrthelefs be cor. .'/Ted, that the circum- 
fhnce of the banquet e::tcn:;:Ucs very much, or 
throws, in fome meafure, a veil over Giiiis's fault. 
When a prince invites a fubjc.t to a fi\-.1 ; when he 
makes him the companion of" debauch, end in perfon 
excites him to quaff immoderately ; a kinjj, on fuch 
tntoccafion, feems to forret his c'tenitr, and to per- 
mit his liibjects to forget it alfo ; he gives a fanciion, 
j as it were, to the liberties, fcniiliitrlrics, and fudden 
I flights which wine commonly infrirc : Ami fhauld l.e 
be difpleafcd with a fabjeci for cqualiirp himfelf with 
him, he ought to blame himfelf, for hav irzfirfr. raifed 
afubjeci fo high. A fault committed mx'cr thefe cir- 
cumftances, is always a fault ; !mt them it ought ne- 
ver fo be expiated with the blo-J of the <: /Vender. 
''A certain author compares * anger, when united to 
power, with thunder ; and indc.d, what havock Joes 
knot then make? But Ir.w drer.r!f.:l mi.fl: it he, when 
joined with drunkennefs ! We fee this in Alexander. 
How unhappy was that prince, r.ot tj have endea- 

* Fulracn eft, ubi c.m rcwA»t« Ml: -t wcuasiia, Pa.V. .Sir. 

Vol. VI. P retired 
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voured to fubdue thofe two vices in his youth ; f and 
to have been confirmed in them, from the example of 
one of his tutors ? For it is aflerted, that both were 
the confequences of his education. But what can bs 
meaner, or more unworthy a king, than drinking to 
excefs ? What can he more fatal or bloody, than the 
tranfports of anger ? || Alexander, who had overcome 
fo many nations, was himfelf conquered by thofe two 
vices, which threw a made over the glory of his bright- 
eft actions. The reafon of this, fays Seneca, is, he 
had endeavoured more to vanquim others, than to fub- 
due himfelf ; not knowing, that to triumph over our 
paflions is of all conquefts the moft glorious. 

Alexander, after continuing ten days in Maracanda, 
in order to recover his fpirits, marched into Xenippa, 
a province bordering upon Scythia ; whither fome re- 
bels were retired, all whom he fubje&ed, and gave 
them a free pardon. From thence he fet forward 
With his army, towards the rock Chorienfis, of which 
Syfimethres was governor. All accefs to it feemed ab- 
folutely impracticable ; neverthelefs, he at laft got 
near it, after having pafled through numberlefs diffi- 
culties } and, by the mediation of Oxartes, a prince 
of that country who had adhered to Alexander, he pre- 
vailed with Syfimethres to furrender. The king after 
this left him the government of that place, and pro- 
mifed him very great advantages in cafe he continued 
faithful, 

Alexander had refolved to attack the Dabtf, be< 
caufe Spitamenes, the chief of the rebels, was among 
them ; but the felicity which always attended him, 
fpared him that labour. The wife of this Barbarian, 
being no longer able to bear the vagabond, wretched 

•f Nec minus error eorum no- fecuta. £>uixtil. 1. i. c. I. 

act moribus, fi quidem Leonide3 j| Victor tot regum atque p* 

Alexandri paedagogu?, ut a Baby- pulorum, ine fuccubuir. Id enirr. 

lonio Diogene traditur, quibufdam egerat, ut omnia porius habere: 

turn vitiis imbuit, qua; robuftum in poteflate, quam afrcftus — Im- 

quuque & jam maximum regem perarc fibi, maximum imperiiim 

ab iUa inftitutione pusrtii iunt pro. eft. Settx, Eft/}, 113. 
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life her hufband forced her to lead ; and having often 
intreated him, but in vain, to furrender himfelf to the 
conqueror, flie herfelf murthered him in the night ; 
and, quite covered with his blood, went and carried 
his head to the king. Alexander was {hocked at fo 
horrid fpeclacle, and ordered her to be drove ignomi- 
nioufly from the camp. 

Alexander, after having drawn his army out of the 
garrifons where they had wintered three months, 
marched towards a country called Gabaza. In his way 
he met with a dreadful ftorm. Flames of lightning,, 
coming thick one upon the other, dazzled the eyes of 
the foldiers, and entirely difcouraged them. It thun- 
dered almoft inceflantly, and the thunder-bolts fell 
every moment at the feet of the foldiers ; fo that they 
did not dare either to ftand ftill or advanced forward. 
On a fudden, a violent fhower of rain, mixed with 
hail, came pouring down like a flood ; and fo ex- 
treme was the cold in this country, that it froze the 
rain as foon as it fell. The fufferings of the army, on 
this, occafion, were infupportable. The king, who 
was the only perfon invincible to thefe calamities, rod* 
up and down among the foldiers ; comforted and ani- 
mated them ; and pointing at fmoke which iflued 
from fome diftant huts, intreated them to march to 
them with all the fpeed poffible. Having given orders 
for the felling of a great number of trees, and laying 
them in heaps up and down, he had fires made in dif- 
ferent places, and by this means faved the army, but 
upwards of a thoufand men loft their lives. The king 
made up to the officers and foldiers, the feveral lofles 
they had fuftained during this fatal ftorm. 

When they were recovered fo well as to be able to 
inarch, he went into the country of the Saca^ which 
he foon over-run and laid wafte. Soon after this, 
Oxartes received him in his palace, and invited him 
to afumptuous banquet, in which he difplayed all the 
magnificence of the Barbarians. He had a daughter 
called Roxana, a young lady whofe exquifuc beauty 
P 2 was 
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was heightened by all the charms of wit and good 
fenfe. Alexander found her charms irreflflible, and 
made her his wife ; covering his pafiion v/ith the fpe- 
cious pretence of uniting the two nations, in fuch bands 
as fhould improve their mutual harmony, by blending 
their interefts, and throwing down all diftin&ions be- 
tween the conquerors and the conquered. This marriage 
difpleafed the Macedonians very much, and exafpera- 
ted his. chief courtiers, to fee him make one of his 
flaves his father- in-law : but as, * after his murthering 
Clitus, no one dared to fpeak to him with freedom, 
they applauded what he did with their eyes and coun- 
tenances, which can 2dapt themfelvcs wonderfully to 
flattery and fervi'e complacency. 

In fine ; having refolved to march into India, and 
embark from thence on the ocean, he commanded 
{in order that nothing might be left behind to check his 
defigns) that thirty thouiand young men fliould be 
brought him, ail completely armed, out of the feveral 
provinces, to fcrve him at the fame time as hoftages 
and foldiers. In ths mean while, he fent Craterus 
againft fome of the rebels, whom he eafily defeated. 
Polyfperchon likewife ibbdued a country called Buba- 
cene ; fo that all things being in perfect tranquillity, 
Alexander bent his whole thoughts to the carrying on 
war with India. This country was coniidercd as the 
richeft in the world, not only in gold, but in pcaris and 
precious Hones, v/ith which the inhabitants adorn 
themfeives, but with more luxury than gracefulnel'?. 
It was related, that the fwords of the foldiers were of 
gold 2nd ivory ; and the king, now the greateft mo- 
narch in the world, being determined not to yield to 
any pex&n whatfoevcr, in any circumfrance, C2u(cd 
the fwords of. his foldiers to be fet off with filver 
pfetes ; put golden bridles to the hones ; had the coats 
of mail heightened with gold and filver, and prepared 
to march for this entcrprize, at the head of an hundred 

* Sed, -oft C.y; rxizn, nbettate futlats, Tiijtu, ouj maxime fcr- 
*it, afiictiibantur. ^ Cut. 

and 
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end twenty thoufand men, all equipped wkh the mag- 
nificence above defcribed . 

All things being ready for their fetting our, he 
thought proper to reveal the defiga he had lo long me- 
ditated, viz. to have divine honours paid him ; and 
was folely intent on the means for putting that defign 
in execution. He was refolved, not only to be called, 
but to be believed, the fon of Jupircr, as if it had been 
poflible for him to command as abfolutcly over the 
jnind as over the tongue ; and that the Macedonians 
would condefcend to fall prollrate, and adore him after 
the Perfian manner. 

. To * footh and cherifh thefe ridiculous pretentions, 
there were not wanting flatterers, thofe common pcfts 
of courts, who are more dangerous to princes than the 
arms of their enemies. The Macedonians, indec i; 
would not (loop to this baft adulation ; allot" them fo 
a man refufmg to vary, in any manner, from the 
euftomsof their country. The whole evil was owing 
to fome Greeks, whofe depraved manners were a fcan* 
dal to their profeffion cf teaching virtue and the fci- 
ences. Thefe, though the mean refute of Greece, 
were neverthclefs in greater credit with the king, than 
either the princes of his blood, or the generals of his 
army ! It was fuch creatines as thefe that placed him in 
the fkies ; and publifhed wherever they came, that 
Hercules, Bacchus, Caftor and Pollux, would refign 
their feats to this new deity. 

He therefore appointed a feftival, and made an incre- 
dibly pompous banquet, to which he invited the great- 
eft lords of his court, both Macedonians and Greeks, 
and moft of the higheft quality among the Perfian?. 
With thefe he fat down at table for fome time, after 
which he withdrew. Upon this, Clean, one of his 
flatterers, began to fpeak, and expatiated very much 
on the praifes of the king, as had before been agreed 

* Won deerat talia concupifccnti aflcntatio, quajn hoflis, dvertit. 
pernidofe sdulttio, perpetuum ma- 3>. Curt, 
lum regum, quorum opes fep/js 
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upon. He made a Jong detail of the high obligation* 
they had to him, all which (he obferved) they might 
acknowledge and repay at a very eafy expence, merely 
with two grains of incenfe, which they fliould offer 
him as to a god, without the leaft fcruple, fince they 
believed him fuch. To this purpbfe he cited the ex- 
ample of the Perfians. He took notice, that Her- 
cules himfelf, and Bacchus, were not ranked among 
the deities, till after they had furmounted the envy of 
their cotemporaries. That in cafe the reft fliould not 
care to pay thisjuftice to Alexander's merit, he him- 
felf was refolved to (hew them the way, and to wor- 
fhip him if he mould come into the hall. But that all 
of them muft do their duty, efpecially thofe that pro- 
feffed wifdom, who ought to ferve to the reft as an 
example of the veneration due to fo great a monarch. 

It appeared plainly, that this fpeech was directed to 
Callifthenes. (d) He was related to Ariftotle, who had 
prefented him to Alexander his pupil, that he might 
attend upon that monarch in the war of Perfia. Ho 
was confidcred, upon account of his wifdom and gra- 
vity, as the fitteft perfon to give him fuch wholefome 
counfel, as was mod capable of preferving him from 
thofe exceftes, into which his youth and fiery temper 
might hurry him : but he was accufed of not pof- 
fefling the gentle, infmuating behaviour of courts ; 
and of * not knowing a certain medium, between 
groveling complacency, and inflexible obftinacy. 
Ariftotle had attempted, but to no purpofe, to foften 
the feverity of his temper ; and forefeeing the ill con- 
fequences, with which his difagreeable liberty of fpeak- 
ing his mind might be attended, he ufed often to repeat 
the following verfe of f Homer to him. 

My fon, thy freedom will abridge thy days. 
And his prediction was but too true. 

(d) Diogen. Laert. in Ariftot. lib. 5. p. 303. 

* Inter abruptam contumaciam ambiticne ac periculis vacuum. 
& dt;fbrme ebfequium pergere iter T JCI J- AnnaU Jib. 4. cap. so. 
.* 'SW/aep©" & y,ci rU®* 2<xri«i, li eiyefivu^ II, 18. v. 95. 
! ' Thw 
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This philofopher feeing that every one, on this oc- 
eafionj continued in a deep fiience, and that the eyes 
of the whole aflembly were fixed on him, made a 
fpeech, which appears to me juft enough. However, 
it often happens, when a fubjecl is bound in duty to 
oppofe the inclinations of his fovereign, that the moft 
cautious and moft refpeelful zeal is confidered as info- 
Jence and rebellion. " Had the king, faid he, beeri 
«' prefent when thou madeft thy fpeech, none among 
" us would then have attempted to anfwer thee, for 
" he himfelf would have interrupted thee, and not 
" have fuffered thee to prompt him to aflume the cuf- 
" toms of Barbarians, in cafting an odium on- hisper- 
14 fon and glory, by fo fervile an adulation. But 
" fmce he is abfent, I will anfwer thee in his name. 
" I confidcr Alexander as worthy of all the honour* 
" that can be paid a mortal ; but there is a differenc« 
" between the worfhip of the gods and that of men. 
" The former includes temples, altars, prayers and 
" facrifices ; the latter is confined to praifes only, 
" and awful refpeft. We falute the latter, and look 
" upon it as glorious to pay them fubmiffion, obedi- 
" ence and fidelity ; but we adore the former i we 
" inftitute feftivals to their honour^ and fing hymns 
l< and fpiritual fongs to their glory. The worfhip of 
*' the gods does itfelf vary, according to their rank; 
" and the homage we pay to Caftor and Pollux, is 
<{ not like that with which we adore Mercury and 
" Jupiter. We muft not therefore confound all 
" things, either by bringing down the gods to the 
" condition of mortals, or by raifing a mortal to the 
" ftate of a god. Alexander would be juftly offend- 
" ed, mould we pay, to another perfon, the homage 
" due to his facred perfon only j ought we not to dread 
" the indignation of the gods as much, mould we 
" beftow, upon mortals, the honours due to them 
" alone ? I am fenfible that our monarch is vaftly fu- 
" perior to the reft j he is the greateft of kings, and 
<c the moft glorious of all conquerors j but then he is 
P 4 "a man, 
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<4 a man, not a god. To obtain this title, he rriaft 
* 4 firth be divefied of his mortal frame; but this is 
*' greatly our interefr. to wifh may not happen, but 
<c as late as poffible. The Greeks did not worfhip 
<s Hercules till after his death, and that not till the 
'* oracle had exprefsly commanded it. The Perfam 
C{ are cited as an example for our imitation ; but how 
4t long is it that the var.quifLed have given law to the 
<c victor? Can v/e forget, that Alexander crofied the 
" Hellefpont, not to fubject Greece to Afia, but Ana 
" to Greece ? 

The deep fiience which all the company obferved 
whilft Callifthcnes fpoke, was an indication, in fome 
Bieafure, of their thoughts. The king, who flood 
behind the tapeflry all the time, heard whatever had 
pa/Ted. He thereupon ordered Cleon to be told, that 
"without infilling any farther, he would only require 
the PerJlans to fail proflrate, according to their ufual 
cuftom ; a little after which became in, pretending 
he had been bufied in forne affair of importance. Im- 
mediately the Perfians fell proftratc to adore him. Pc~ 
lyfperchon, who flood near him, obferving that one 
of them bowed fo low that Ins chin touched the ground, 
bid him, in a rallying tone of voice, to Jirtke harder. 
The king, offended at this joke, threw Polyfperchon 
into prifon, and broke up the aflembly. However, 
he afterwards pardoned him, but Calliirhenes w&s not 
fo fortunate. 

To rid himfelf of him, he laid to his charge a crime, 
of which he was no ways guilty. HermoLus, one of 
the young officers, who attended upon the king in all 
places, had, upon account of fome private pique, 
formed a confpiracy againir. him ; but it was very hap- 
pily difcovered, the inflant it was to be put in ex- 
ecution. The crimina's were feized, put to the 
torture and executed. Not one among them had r.c- 
cufed Callifthenes ; but having been very intimate with 
Hermolaus, that alone was fufHcient. Accordingly 
he was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with irons, 

and 
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and the moll grievous torments were infii&ed on him» 
in order to extort a confefTion of guilt. But he in- 
filled upon his innocence to the laft, and expired in the 
midft of his tortures. 

Nothing has reflected fo much difhonour on Alex- 
ander's memory, as this unjuft and cruel death of Gal- 
lifthenes. He truly merited the name of Philofopher, 
from the folidity of his underftanding, the extent of 
his knowledge, the auilerity of his life, the regularity 
of his conduct ; and above all, from the hatred he fo 
evidently manifeifed for diffimulation and flattery of 
every kind. He was not born for courts, the fre- 
quenters of which muff, have a fupple, pliable, flexible 
turn of mind j fometimes it muft be of a knavilh, and 
treacherous, at leaft of an hypocritical, flattering caft. 
He very feldom was feen at the king's table, though 
frequently invited to it ; and whenever he prevailed fo 
far upon himfelf as to go thither, his melancholy, 
filent air, was a manifefi: indication, that he difap- 
proved of every thing that was faid and done at it. 
With this humour, which was a little too fevere, he 
would have been an ir.efUmable treafure, had he been 
pollened by a prince who hated faifhood : for among 
the many thoufands who fur rounded Alexander, and 
paid court to him, Callifihenes only had courage 
enough to tell him the truth. But where do we 
meet with princes, who knew the value cf fuch a vir- 
tue, and the ufe which ought to be made of it ? Truth 
feldom pierces thofc clouds which are raifed by the 
authority of the great, and the flattery of their cour- 
tiers. And indeed Alexander, by this dreadful exam- 
ple, deprived all virtuous men cf the opportunity of 
exhorting him to thofe things which were for his true 
intereit. From that intrant, no one fpoke with free- 
dom in the council j even thofe, who had the greateft 
love for the public good, and a pcrfonal affection for 
Alexander, thought themfelves not obliged to unde- 
ceive him. After this, nothing was lifecned to but flat- 
tery , which gained fuch an afcendant over that prince. 
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as entirely depraved him, and juftly puniflied him, for 
having facrificed to the wild ambition of having ado- 
ration paid him, the moft virtuous man about his 
perfon. 

I obferve after Seneca, that the death of * Calli- 
flhenes is an eternal reproach to Alexander, and fo 
horrid a crime, that no quality, how beautiful foever, 
no military exploit, though of the moft confpicuous 
Jcind, can ever efface its infamy. It is faid in favour 
of Alexander, that he killed an infinite number of 
Perfians ; that he dethroned and flew the moft pow- 
erful king of the earth ; conquered innumerable pro- 
vinces and nations ; penetrated as far as the ocean, and 
cxtende i the hounds of his empire from the moft re- 
mote part of Thrace to the extremities of the eaft : in 
anfwer to each of thefe particulars, Yes, fays Seneca, 
but he murdered Callijihenes ; a crime of fo heinous a 
nature, that it entirely obliterates the glory of all his 
other actions. 

Sect. XV. Alexander Jets out for India, A digref- 
Jion with regard to that country. He hefteges and 
takes feycral cities zohich appeared impregnable, and 
is often in danger of his life. He crojfes the river 
Indus, afierivards the Hydafpcs, and gains a fignal 
vidory over Porus, zvhom he re/lores to his throne. 

(e) A Lexander, to ftop the murmurs and difcon- 
■** tents which arofe among his foldiers, fet out for 
India. He himfelf wanted action and motion, for he 
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always, when unemployed, loft part of the glory, he 
had acquired in war. An excefs of vanity and folly 
prompted him to undertake this expedition j a project 
quite ufelefs in itfelf, and attended with very dange- 
rous confequences. He had read in the antient fables 
of Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both fons of 
Jupiter, ashimfelf was, had marched fo far. He was 
determined mt to be furpafled by them ; and there were, 
not wanting flatterers, who applauded this wild, chi- 
merical defign. 

Thefe are the things that conftitute the glory and, 
merit of fuch pretended heroes : and it is this which 
many people, dazzled by a falfe fplendor, ftill admire 
in Alexander: a ridiculous defire of rambling up and 
down the world ; of difturbing the tranquillity of na- 
tions, who were not bound to him by any obligations ; 
of treating all tiiofe as enemies, who fhould refufe to 
acknowledge him for their fovereign ; of ranfacking 
and extirpating fuch as fhould prefume to defend their 
liberties, their pofleffions, and their lives, againft an 
unjutt invader, who came from the extremity of the- 
earth to attack them, without the leaft fhadow of rea- 
fon. Add to this glaring injuftice, the ram and ftupid 
project he had form'd, offubduing with infinite labour, 
and the utmoft hazard, many more nations than it was 
poflible for him to keep in fubje<5tion ; and the fad rie- 
ceility to which he was reduc'd, of being perpetually 
oblig'd to conquer them a-new, and punifti them for' 
their rebellion. This is a fketch of what the conqueft 
of India will exhibit to us, after I {hall have given 
fome little account of the fituation and manners of 
that country, and fome of its rarities. 

Ptolemy divides India into two parts : India on this, 
and India on the other fide of the Ganges. Alexander 
did not go beyond the former, nor even fo far as the 
Ganges. This firft part isfituated between two great 
rivers, Indus, whence this country receives its name, 
and the Ganges. Ptolemy fays, the limits of it are, 
to the weft 3 Paropamifus, Aracholia, and Gedrofia, 

which 
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which either form a part, or are upon the confines of 
the kingdom of Perfia : to the north, mount Imauj, 
which is p2rtof Great Tartary : totheeaff, the Gan- 
ges : to the fouth, the Ocean or Indian Tea. 

(f) All the Indians are free, and, like the Lacede- 
monians, have no flaves among them. The only dif- 
ference is, the latter make ufe of foreign fla m, 
whereas there are none in India. They do not erecl 
any monuments in honour of the dead, but are of 0- 
pinion, that the reputation of illuftrious men is their 
inaufokeum. 

They may be divided into feven clafles. The firft 
and moft honourable, though the fmalleft, is that of 
the Brachmans, who are, as it were, the guardians of 
religion. I mall have occafion to mention them in 
the fequel. 

The fecond and greater! is that of the humandmen, 
Thefe are had in great veneration. Their only em- 
ployment is to plough the fields, and they are neve; 
taken from this employment to carry arms and ferve 
in the field in war- time : it is an inviolable law, ne- 
ver to moleft them or their lands. 

The third is that of herdfmen and fhepherds, who 
keep herds and flocks, and never come into cities. 
They rove up and down the mountains, and often 
exercife themfelves in hunting. 

The fourth is of traders and artificers, among 
whom pilots and feamen are included, Thefe three 
laft orders pay a tribute to the king, and none are ex- 
empt from it but thofe that make arms, who, in/lead 
of paying any thing, receive a ftipend from the 
public. 

The fifth h of foldiers, whofe only employment is 
War: they are furnifbed with all forts of necefiaries; 
and, in time of peace, are abundantly fupplied with 
all things. Their life, at all times, is free, and dif- 
engaged from cares of every kind. 

(/) Arrian, de India, p. 324 — 328. 

The 
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The ftxth order is that of overfeers, ( 'E3-/<rK0T«f ) 
who fuperintend the anions of others, and examine 
every tranfa£iion, either in cities or the country, and 
report the whole to the prince. The virtues and qua- 
lities required in thefe magiftrates are, exaclnefs, fince- 
rity, probity, and the ]ove of their country. None 
of thefe magiftrates, fays the hiftorian, have ever been 
accufed of telling an untruth. Thrice happy nation, 
were this really fact ! However, this obfervation 
proves atleaft that truth andjuftice were had in great 
honour in this country, and that knavery and infince- 
rity were detefted in it. 

Laftly, the feventh clafs confifts of perfons em- 
ployed in the public councils, and who fhare the cares 
of the government with the fovereign. From this 
clafs are taken magiftrates, intendants, governors of 
provinces, generals, and all military officers, whether 
for land or fea ; comptrollers of the treafury, receivers, 
and all who are entrufted with the public monies. 

Thefe different orders of the Rate never blend by 
marriage ; and an artificer, for inftance, is not al- 
lowed to take a wife from among the clafs of huf- 
bandmen ; and fo of the reft. None of thefe can 
follow two profe/Iions at the fame time, nor quit one 
clafs for another. It i.s natural to conclude, that this- 
regulation muft have contributed very much to the 
improvement of all arts and trades j as every one ad- 
ded his own induftry and reflexions to thofe of his an- 
ceftors which were delivered down to him by an unin- 
terrupted tradition. 

Many obfervations might be made on thefe Indian 
cuftoms, which I am obliged to omit, for the fake of 
proceeding in my hiftory. I only intreat the reader 
to obferve, that in every wife government^ every 
well-governed ftate, the tilling of lands, and the 
grazing of cattle, ( two perpetual and certain fources 
of riches and abundance ) have always been one of the 
chief objects of the care of thofe who prefide in the 
adminiftration j and that the neglect of either, is er- 
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ring againft one of the moft important maxims ire 
policy. 

I alfo admire very much that cuftom of appointing, 
overfeers, whether they are known for fuch or not, 
who go upon the fpot, in order to infpec"t the conuudi 
of governors, intendants, and judges j the only me- 
thod to prevent the rapine and outrages to which un- 
limited authority and tha diftance from a court fre- 
quently give occafion j. the only method, at the fame 
time, for a fovereign to know the ftate of his king- 
dom, without which it is impoffible for him to govern 
happily the people whom providence has entrulted to 
his care. This care regards him perfonally ; and 
thofe who acl; under him can no more difpenfe with 
the difcharge of it, than they can ufurp his diadem. 

It is remarkable, that in India, from the month of 
June to thofe of September and October, exceflive rains- 
fall very often, whereby the croffing of rivers is ren- 
dered much more difficult, and frequent inundations 
happen. Hence we may judge how greatly, during 
all this fea.(on y the armies of Alexander muft have 
fuffered, as they were at that time in the field. 

Before I leave what relates in general to India, I 
fhall fay a few words concerning elephants, with 
which that country abounds more than any other. 
The elephant exceeds all terreftrial animals in fize. 
Some are thirteen or fifteen foot high. The female 
goes a whole year with her young. It lives fome- 
times to the age of an hundred or an hundred and 
twenty years, nay much longer, if fome antient 
writers may be credited. Its nofe, called its trunk 
(probofcis) is long and hollow like a large trumpet,, 
and ferves the elephant inftead of a * hand, which it 
moves with incredible agility and ftrength, and thereby 
is of prodigioub fervice to it. The f elephant, not- 

* Manus data elcphantis, quia f Elephanto beltuarum nulla 
prrpttr magr.itudincm corpiris dif- providentior. At figura qua va- 
ficiles aditua h.ibebant ad paftiim. ftior ? Dc Nat,- Peer. 1. I. n. 97. 
Cic. dt Nat, Dtsr. I, 2. n. 123. 

withifanding 
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Withfrahding its prodigious fize, is fo traceable and in- 
duftrious, that one would be almoft apt to condude it 
were informed with fomething like human reafon. It 
is fufceptible of affection, fondnefs, and gratitude, fo 
far as to pine away with forrow when it has loft its 
matter ; and even fometimes to deftroy itfelf when it 
happens to have abufed or murdered him in the tranf- 
portof its fury. There is no kind of thing which it 
cannot be taught. Arrian, whofe authority is not to 
be queftioned, relates that he had feen an elephant 
dance with two cymbals fixed to his legs, which he 
ftruck one after the other in cadence with his trunk ; 
and that the reft danced round him, keeping time with 
a furprizing exafrnefs. 

He de(ct ibes very particularly the manner in which 
they are taken. The Indians inelofe a large fpot of 
ground, with a trench about twenty foot wide, and 
fifteen high, to which there is accefs but in one part, 
and this is a bridge, and is covered with turf ; in or- 
der that thefe animals, who are very fubtle, may not 
fufpect what is intended. Of the earth that is dug out 
of the trench, a kind of wall is raifed, on the other 
fide of whrch a little kind of chamber is made, where 
people conceal themfelves in order to watch thefe ani- 
mals, and its entrance is very fmall. In this inclofure 
two or three tame female elephants are fet. The inftant 
the wild elephants fee or fmell them, they run and 
whirl about fo much, that at laft they enter the in- 
clofure, upon which the bridge is immediately broke 
down ; and the people upon the watch fly to the 
neighbouring villages for help. After they have been 
broke for a few days by hunger and thirft, people en- 
ter the inclofure upon tame elephants, and with thefe 
the) attack them. As the wild ones are by this time 
very much weakened, it is impoffible for them to 
make a 1 >ng refif^uice. After throwing them on the 
ground, men get upon their backs, having fir ft made 
a deep wound round their necks, about wh.ch they 
throw a rope, in order to put them to great pain, in 
z cafe 
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cafe they attempt to ftir. Being tamed in this man- 
ner, they fuffer themfelves to be Jed quietly to the 
houfes with the reft, where they are fed with grafs and 
green corn, and tamed infenfibly by blows and hunger, 
till fuch time as they obey readily their matter's voice, 
and perfedtly underftand his language. 

Every one knows the ufe that was formerly made 
of thefe animals in battle; however, they frequently 
made greater havoc k in the army to which they be- 
longed, than in that of the enemy. Their teeth or 
rather tuflies furnifh us with ivory. But it is time to 
return to Alexander. 

(s) This prince having entered India *, all the petty 
kings of thefe countries came to meet him, and make 
their fuhmiffions. They declared, that he was the 
third fon of Jupiter f who had arrived in their country : 
that they had known Bacchus and Hercules no other- 
wife than by fame ; but as for Alexander, they had 
the happinefs to fee him, and to enjoy his prefence. 
The king received them with the utmoft humanity, 
commanding them to accompany him, and ferve him 
as guides. As no more of them came in to pay their 
homage, he detached Hephaeftion and Perdiccas, with 
part of his forces, commanding them to fubdue a!I 
who mould refufe to fubmit. But, rinding he was ob- 
liged to crofs feveral rivers, he caufed boats to be built, 
in fuch a form, that they could be taken to pieces; the 
feveral parts of them to be carried upon waggons, and 
afterwards put together again. Then, having com- 
manded Craterus to follow him with his phalanx, ie 
himfclf marched before, with his cavalry and Jight- 
. armed troops j and, after a flight engagement, he'de- 

(g) Quint. Curt. ]. 8. c. 9 — 14, Arrian. J. 4. p. 182 — 195. I. j, 
p. 195 — aai. Plut. in Alex, p. 697, 699. Diod. 1. 17. p. 557— 
559. Juftin. L is. c. 7, 8. 

* S^uintus Curtius frtfsfes, that iter, belonged to India, and trade 
feveral countries on the other fide of part of it. 

the Indus, but adjacent to that r'i- f Could thefe Greek r.arr.u cf 
rods be known to tee Indians ? 

featcd 
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feated thofe who had dared to make head againft him, 
and purfued them to the next city into which they 
fled. Oaterus being come up, the king, in order to 
terrify on a fudden thofe nations who had not yet felt 
the power of the Macedonian arms, commanded his fol- 
diers to burn down the fortifications of that place, which 
he befieged in a regular way, and to put all the inha- 
bitants of it to the fword. But, as he was going 
round the walls on horfeback, he was wounded by an 
arrow. Notwithftanding this accident, he took the 
city, after which he made dreadful havock of all the 
lokiiers and inhabitants, and did not fo much as fpare 
the houfes. 

After fubduing this nation, which was of great con- 
fequence, he marched towards the city of Nyfa, and 
encamped pretty near its walls, behind a foreft that hid 
it. In the mean time, it grew fo very cold in the 
night, that they had never yet felt fo excefhve a chill ; 
but, very happily for them, a remedy was near at 
hand. They felled a great number of trees, and 
lighted up feveral fires, which proved very comfort- 
able to the whole army. The befieged having at- 
tempted a fally with ill fuccefs, a faction arofe in the city, 
fume being of opinion that it would be beft for them to 
Amender, whilit others were for holding out the fiege. 
This coming to the king's ear, he only blocked up the 
city, and did not do the inhabitants any further in- 
jury \ till at laft, tired out with the length of the fiege, 
they furrendred at difcretion, and accordingly were 
kindly treated by the conqueror. They declared, that 
their city had been built by Bacchus. The whole ar- 
my, for fix days together, celebrated games, and made 
rejoicings on this mountain, in honour of the god who 
was there worshipped. 

(b) He marched from thence to a country called Dae- 
dab, which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, 
who had fled for flicker to inaccemble mountains, as 
alfo thofe of Acadera, into which he afterwards en- 

f S A. M. 3S77. Ant. J. C. 327, 

tred. 
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tred. This obliged him to change his method of 
war, and to difperfe his forces in different places, by 
which means the enemy were all defeated at once : no 
refinance was made any where, and thofe who were 
fo couragious as to wait the coming up of the Macedo- 
nians, were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took feveral 
little cities the inftant he fat down before them : Alex- 
ander carried the large ones, and, after uniting all his 
forces, pa/Ted the river * Choafpes, and left Ccenus to 
befiege a rich and populous city, called Bazica by the 
inhabitants. 

He afterwards marched towards Magofa, whofe king 
called Aflacanus was lately dead, and Cleophes his 
mother ruled the province and city. There were 
thirty thoufand foot in it, and both nature and art 
feemed to have united their endeavours in raifing its 
fortifications ; for, towards the eaft, it is furrounded 
with a very rapid river, the banks of which are fteep, 
and difficult of accefs ; and on the weft are high, crag- 
gy rocks, at the foot whereof are caves, which through 
length of time had increafed into a kind of abyffes j 
and where thefe fail, a trench, of anaftonifting height, 
is raifed with incredible labour. 

Whilft Alexander was going round the city, to 
view its fortifications, he was fhot by an arrow in the 
calf of his leg j but he only pulled out the weapon \ 
and, without fo much as binding up the wound, 
mounted his horfe, and continued to view the out- 
ward fortifications of the city. But, as he rode with 
his leg downward, and the congealing of the blood put 
him to great pain,, it is related that he cried : f Ever) 
one /wears that I am the fon of 'Jupiter, but my wound 
makes me fenfihle that 1 am a man. However, he did 
not leave the place till he bad feen every thing, and 
given all the necefiary orders. Some of the foldiers 
therefore demolifhed fuch houfes as flood without the 

* Tfjis is not the Choafpes ivhicb filium, fed vulnus hoc hominem 
tans by Sufit. effe me damat. Senee. Ep'ft. 59- 

■\ Omiiesjurant nic Jovis eflis 

city, 
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city, and with the rubbim of them they filled up the 
gulphs above-mentioned. Others threw great trunks 
of trees and huge ftones into them j and all laboured 
with fo much vigour, that in nine days the works 
were compleated, and the towers were raifed upon 
them. 

The king, without waiting till his wound was 
healed, vifited the works, and, after applauding the 
foldiers for their great difpatch, he caufed the engines 
to be brought forward, whence a great number of 
darts were difcharged againft thofe who defended the 
Walls. But that which mod terrified the Barbarians, 
was thofe towers of a vaft height, which feemed to 
them to move of themfelves. This made them ima- 
gine, that they were made to advance by the gods ; 
and that thofe battering rams which beat down walls, 
and the javelins thrown by engines, the like of which 
they had never feen, could not be the efrecl of hu- 
man ftrength ; fo that, perfuaded that it would be 
impoffible for them to defend the city, they withdrew 
into the citadel j but not finding themfelves more fe- 
cu're there, they fent embafladors to propofe a fur- 
render. The queen afterwards came and met Alex- 
ander, attended by a great number of ladie?, who all 
brought him wine in cups, by way of facrifice. The 
king gave her a very gracious reception, and reftored 
her to her kingdom. 

From hence Polyfperchon was fent with an army to 
befiege the city of Ora, which he foon took. Moft 
of its inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock called 
Aornos. There was a tradition that Hercules having 
befieged this rock, an earthquake had forced him to 
(juit the fiege. There are not on this rock, as on 
many others, gentle declivities of eafy accefs ; but it 
rifes like a bank ; and being very wide at bottom, 
grows narrower all the way to the top, which termi- 
nates in a point. The river Indus, whofe fource is 
riot far from this place, flows at the bottom, its fides 
being perpendicular and high $ and on the other fide 

were 
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were vail morafies, which it was nece/Tary to £11 1115 
before the rock could be taken. Very happily for the 
Macedonians, they were near a forefh This the 
king had cut down, commanding his foldiers, to carry 
off nothing but the trunks, the branches of which 
were lopped, in order that they might be carried with 
lefs difficulty ; and he himfelf threw the firff. tr<u:k 
into the morafs. The army feeing this, fhouted fcr 
joy, and every foldier labouring with incredible dili- 
gence, the work v/as finilhed in feven days ; imme- 
diately after which the attack began. The officers 
were of opinion, that it would not be proper for the 
king to expofe himfelf on this occalion, the danger be- 
ing evidently too great. However, the trumpet had no 
fooner founded, but this prince, who was not matter 
of his courage, commanded his guards to follow, him- 
felf flrft climbing the rock. At this fight it appeared 
no longer inacceffible, and every one flew after him. 
Never were foldiers expofed to greater danger ; but 
they were all refolved to conquer or die. Several fell 
from the rock into the river, whofe whirlpools fwaU 
lowed them up. The Barbarians rolled great ftones 
on the foremoft, who being fcarce able to keep upon 
their feet (the rock was fo llippery) fell down the pre- 
cipices and were dafhed to pieces. No fight could 
poilibly be more difmal than this ; the king, greatly af- 
flicted at the lols of fo many brave foldiers, caufed a 
retreat to be founded. Neverthelefs, though he had 
loft all hopes of taking tiie place, and was determined 
to raife the fiege, he acted as if he intended to conti- 
nue it, and accordingly gave orders for bringing for* 
ward the towers and other engines. The befieged, 
by way of infult, made great rejoicings ^ and conti- 
nued their felrivity for two days and two nights, mak- 
ing the rock and the whole neighbourhood eccho with 
the found of their drums and cymbals. But the third 
night they were not heard, and the Macedonians were 
furprized to fee every part of the rock illuminated with 
torches. The king was informed, that the Indians 
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had lighted them to aflift their flight, and to guide 
them the more eau'y in thofe precipices, during the 
obfcurity of the night. Immediately the whole army, 
by Alexander's order, fhouted aloud, which terrified 
the fugitives fo much, that feveral of them, fancying 
they faw the enemy, flung themfelves from the top 
of the rock, and penmed miferably. The king hav- 
ing fo happily and unexpectedly pofTefTed himfelf of the 
rock, in an almoft miraculous manner, thanked the 
gods, and offered facririces in their honour. 

From hence he marched and took Ecbolimus ; and 
after fixteen days march arrived at the river Indus, 
where he found that Hephasftion had got all things rea- 
dy for his paffage, purfuant to the orders given him. 
The king of the country, called Omphis, whofe fa- 
ther died fome time before, had fent to Alexander, to 
know whether he would give him leave to wear the 
crown. Notwithstanding the Macedonian told him 
he might, lie neverthelefs delayed putting it on till his 
arrival. He then went to meet him, with his whole 
army ; and when Alexander was advanced pretty near, 
he pumed forward his horfe, came up fingly to him, 
and the king did the fame. The Indian then told him 
by an interpreter : " That he was come to meet him 
" at the head of his army, in order to deliver up all 
" his forces into his hands. That he furrendered his 
" perfon "and his kingdom to a monarch, who, he 
{t wasfenfible, fought only with the view of acquiring 
" glory, and dreaded nothing fo much as treachery.'* 
The king, greatly fatisfied with the franknefs of the 
Barbarian, gave him his hand, and reftored him his 
kingdoms. He then made Alexander a prefent of fifty- 
fix elephants, and a great number of other animals of 
prodigious fize. Alexander afking him which were 
moft neceflary to him, hufbandmen or foldiers? he 
replied ; that as he was at war with two kings, the lat- 
ter were of greateft fervice to him. Thefe two monarchs 
were Abifares and Porus, the latter of whom was moft 
powerful^ and the dominions of both were fituated on 
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the other fide of the Hydafpes. Omphis aflumed the 
diadem, and took the name of Taxilus, by which the 
Icings of that country were called. He made magni- 
ficent prefents to Alexander, who did not fuffer him- 
felf to be exceeded in generofity. 

The next day, ambafladors from Abifares waiting i 
upon the king, furrendered up to him, purfuant to the j 
power given them, all the dominions of their fove- 
reign ; and after each party had promifed fidelity on 
both fides, they returned back. 

Alexander expecting that Porus, aftonimed with 
the report of his glory, would not fail to fubmit to 
him, fent a menage to that prince, as if he had been 
his vaflal, requiring him to pay tribute, and meet him 
upon the frontiers of his dominions. Porus anfwered 
with great coldnefe, that he would do fo, but it mould 
be fword in hand. At the fame time a reinforcement 
of thirty elephants, which were of great fervice were 
fent to Alexander, He gave the fuperintendance of 
all his elephants to Taxilus, and advanced as far as the 
borders of the Hydafpes. Porus was encamped on the 
other fide of it, in order to difpute the paffage with 
him j and had ported at the head of his army eighty, 
five elephants of a prodigious fize, and behind them 
three hundred chariots, guarded by thirty thoufand 
foot j not having, at moft, above feven thoufand horfe. 
This prince was mounted on an elephant of a much 
larger fize than any of the reft, and he himfelf exceed- 
ed the ufual ftature of men ; fo that, clothed in his 
armour glittering with gold and filver, he appeared at 
the fame time terrible and majeftic. The greatnefs of 
his courage equalled that of his ftature, and he was as 
wife and prudent as it was poflible for the monarch of 
fo barbarous a people to be. 

The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, 
but the river they were obliged to pafs. It was four 
furlongs wide (about four hundred fathoms) and fo 
deep in every part, that it looked like a fea, and was 
no where fordable. It was vaftly impetuous, notwith- 

{randing 
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ibnding its great breadth ; for it rolled with as much 
violence, as if it had been confined to a narrow chan- 
nel ; and its raging, foaming waves, which broke in 
many places, difcovered that it was full of ftones and 
rocks. However, nothing was fo dreadful as the ap- 
pearance of the more, which was quite covered with 
jnen, horfes and elephants. Thofe hideous animal? 
flood like fo many towers, and the Indians ex- 
afperated them, in order that the horrid cry they made, 
might fill the enemy with greater terror. However, 
this could not intimidate an army of men, whofe cou- 
rage was proof againft all attacks, and who were ani- 
mated by an uninterrupted feries of profperities ; but 
then they did not think it would be paffible for them, 
as their barks were fo crazy, to furmount the rapidity 
of the ftream, or land with fafety. 

This river was full of little iflands*. to which the In- 
dians and Macedonians ufed to fwim, with their arms 
. over their heads ; and flight fkirmifhes were every day 
fought in the fight of the two kings, who were well 
pleafed to make thofe fmall excurfions of their refpec- 
tive forces, and to form a judgment from fuch fkir- 
mi(hes, of the fuccefs of a general battle. There were 
two young officers in Alexander's army, Egefimachus 
and Nicanor, men of equal intrepidity, and who, 
having been ever fuccefsful, defpifed dangers of every 
kind. They .took with them the braveft youths in 
the whole army ; and, with no other weapons than 
their javelins., fwam to an ifland in which feveral of 
the enemy were landed 5 where, with fcarce any other 
afliftance but their intrepidity, they made a great 
. daughter. After this bold ftroke, they might have 
..retired with glory, were it poffible for rafhnefs, when 
fuccefsful, to keep within bounds. But, as they 
waited with contempt, and an infulting air, for thofe 
who came to fuccour their companions, they were 
furrounded by a band of foldiers, who had fwam un- 
: perceived to the ifland, and overwhelmed with the 
darts which were (hot from far. Thofe who endea- 
voured 
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voured to fave themfelves by fwimming, were either 
carried away by the waves, or fwallowcd up by the 
whirlpools. The courage of Porus, who faw all ths 
from ,the more, was furprizingly increafed by thj 4 
fuccefs. 

Alexander was in great perplexity ; and finding he 
could not pafs the Hydafpes by force of arms, he there- 
fore refolved to have recourfe to artifice. Accordingly 
hecaufed his cavalry to attempt feveral times to psf, it 
in the night, and to fhout as if the}- really intended to 
ford the river, all things being prepared for that pur- 
pofe. Immediately Porus hurried thither with his ele- 
phants, but Alexander continued in battle array on the 
bank. This ftratagem having been attempted feveral 
times, and Porus finding the whole was but mere noife 
and empty menaces, he took no further notice of thefe 
motions, and only fent fcouts co every part of the more, 
Alexander, being now no longer apprehenfive of ha- 
ving the whole army of the enemy fall upon him, in 
his attempting to crofs the river in the night, began to 
refolve ferioufly to pafs it. 

There was in this river, at a confiderable diftance 
from Alexander's camp, an iftand of a greater extent 
than any of the reft. This being covered with 
trees, was very proper for him to cover and conceal 
his delign, and therefore lie refolved to attempt the 
pafTage that way. However, the better to conceal the 
knowledge of it from the enemy, and deceive them 
on this occafion, he' left Craterus in his camp with a 
great part of the army, with orders for them to make 
a great noife at a certain time which mould be ap- 
pointed, in order to alarm the Indians, and make 
them believe that he was preparing to crofs the river ; 
but that he would not attempt this, till fuch time as 
Porus {hould have raifed his camp, and marched away 
his elephants, either to withdraw or advance towards 
thofe Macedonians who mould attempt the pafiage. 
Bet ween the camp and the ifland he had pofted Mcle- 
agcr and Gorgias with the fp reign horfe and foot, 
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with orders for them to pafs over in bodies, the inftant 
they fhould fee him engaged in battle. 

After giving thefe orders, he took the reft of his 
army, as well cavalry as infantry ; and, wheeling off 
from the more in order to avoid being perceived, he ad- 
vanced in the night-time towards the ifland into which 
he was refolved to go ; and the better to deceive the 
enemy, Alexander caufed his tent to be pitched in the 
tamp where he had left Craterus, which was oppofite 
to that of Porus. His life-guards were drawn up 
round, in all the pomp and fplendor with which the 
majefty of a great king is ufually furrounded. He 
alfo caufed a royal robe to be put upon Attalus, who 
was of the fame age with himfelf, and fo much re- 
fembled the king both in ftature and features, efpecially 
at fo great a diftance as the breadth of the river, that 
the enemy might fuppofe Alexander himfelf was on 
the bank, and was attempting the paflage in that 
place. He however was by this time got to the ifland 
above mentioned ; and immediately landed upon it 
from boats, with the reft of his troops, whilft the 
enemy was employed in oppofing Craterus. But now 
a furious ftorm arofe, which feemed as if it would re- 
tard the execution of his project, yet proved of ad- 
vantage to it; for fo fortunate was this prince, that 
obftacles changed into advantages, and fuccours in his 
favour: The ftorm was fucceeded by a very violent 
mower, with impetuous winds, flafhes of lightning 
and thunder, infomuch.that there was no hearing or 
feeing any thing. Any man but Alexander would 
have abandoned his defign j but he, on the contrary, 
was animated by danger, not to mention that the 
noife, the confufion and the darknefs aflifled his paf- 
fage. He thereupon made the fignal for the imbarka- 
tion of his troops, and went off himfelf in the firft 
boat. It is reported that it was on this occafion he 
cried out, O Athenians^ could you think I would expofe 
myfslf to fuch dangers, to merit your applaufs / And 
indeed, nothing; could contribute more to eternize his 
Vol. VI. " Q. nume, 
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name, than the having his actions recorded by fuch 
great hiftorians as Thucydides and Xenophon (/') ; and 
lb anxious was he about the character which would 
be given him after his death, that he wiftied it were 
poflible for him to return again into the world only fo 
long as was neceflary to know what kind of impreflion 
the perufal of his hiftory made on the minds of men. 

Scarce any perfon appeared to oppofe their defcent, 
becaufe Poms was wholly taken up with Craterus, and 
imagined he had nothing to do but to oppofe his paf- 
fage. Immediately this genera], purfuant to his or- 
ders, made a prodigious clamour, and teemed to at- 
tempt the patfage of the river. Upon this all the 
boats came to more, one excepted, which the waves 
darned to pieces againft a rock. The moment Alex- 
ander was landed, he drew up in order of battle his 
little army, confifting of fix thoufand foot and live 
thoufand horfe. He himfelf headed the latter ; and, 
having commanded the foot to make all imaginable 
difpatch after him 9 he marched before. It was hi: 
firm opinion, that in cafe the Indians fliould oppofe 
him with their whole force, his cavalry would give 
him infinite advantage over them ; and that, be this 
as it would, he might eafily continue fighting till his 
foot fhould come up j or, that in cafe the enemy, a- 
larmed at the news of his pafling, mould fly, it would 
then be in his power to purfue, and make a great I 
daughter of them. 

Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had pafled the j 
river, had fent againft him a detachment commanded 
by one of his fons, of two thoufand horfe, and one 
hundred and twenty chariots. Alexander imagined 
them at firft to be the enemy's van-guard, and that 
the whole army was behind them; but, being in- 
formed it was but a detachment, he charged them 
with fuch vigour, tfiat Porus'sfon was killed upon the 
fpot, with four hundred horfes, and all the chariots 
were taken. Each of thefe chariots carried fix men; 

('") Lucian. de conferib, hift. p. 694, 
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two were armed with bucklers, two bow-men fate on 
each fide, and two guided the chariot, who never- 
thelefs always fought when the battle grew warm, ha- 
ving a great number of darts which they difcharged at 
the enemy. But all thefe did little execution that day, 
becaufe the rain, which fell in great abundance, had 
moiftened the earth to fuch a degree, that the horfes 
could fcarce ftand upon their legs ; and the chariots 
being very .heavy, moft of them funk very deep into 
the mud. 

Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of his 
fon, the defeat of the detachment, and of Alexander's 
approach, was in doubt whether it would be proper for 
him to continue in his poft, becaufe Craterus, with 
the reft of the Macedonian army, made a feint as if 
they intended to pafs the river. However, he at laft 
refolved to go and meet Alexander, whom he juftly 
fuppofed to be at the head of the choiceft troops of his 
army. Accordingly, leaving only a few elephants in 
his camp, to amufe thofe who were pofted on the op- 
pofite more, he fet out with thirty thoufand foot, four 
thoufand horfe, three thoufand chariots, and two hun- 
dred elephants. Being come into a firm, fandy foil, 
in which his horfes and chariots might wheel about 
with eafe, he drew up his army in battle-array, with 
art intent to wait the coming up of the enemy. He 
pofted in front, and on the firft line, all the elephants 
at a hundred foot diftance one from the other, in 
order that they might ferve as a bulwark to his foot, 
who were behind. It was his opinion, that the ene- 
my's cavalry would not dare to engage in thefe inter- 
vals, becaufe of the fear thofe horfes would have of the 
elephants ; and much lefs their infantry, when they 
ftould fee that of the enemy pofted behind the ele- 
phants, and in danger of being trod to pieces by thofe 
animals. He had pofted fome of his foot on the fame 
line with the elephants, in order to cover their right 
and left ; and this infantry was covered by his two 
wings of horfe, before which the chariots were 
2 pofted. 
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pofted. Such was the order and difpofition of Porus's 

army. 

Alexander being come in fight of the enemy, 
waited the coming up of his foot, which marched 
with the utmoft diligence, and arrived a little after ; 
and in order that they might have time to take breath, 
and not be kd, as they were very much fatigued, a- 
gainft the enemy, he caufed his horfe to make a great 
many evolutions, in order to gain time. But now 
every thing being ready, and the infantry having fuf- 
ficiently recovered their vigour, Alexander gave the 
fignal of battle. He did not think proper to begin by 
attacking the enemy's main body, where the infantry 
and the elephants were pofted, for the very reafon 
which had made Porus draw them up in that manner: 
But his cavalry being ftronger, he drew out the great- 
eft part of them; and marching againft the left wing, 
fent Ccenus with his own regiment of horfe, and that 
of Demetrius to charge them at the fame time ; or- 
dering him to attack that cavalry on the left, behind, 
during which he himfelf would charge them both in 
front and flank. Seleucus, Antigonus and Tauron, 
who commanded the foot, were ordered not to flir 
from their pofts, till Alexander's cavalry had put that 
of the enemy, as well as their foot, into diforder. 

Being come within arrow-lhot, he detached a 
thoufand bowmen on horfeback, with orders for them 
to make their difcharge on the horfe of Porus's left 
wing, in order to throw it into diforder, whilft he 
himfelf mould charge this body in flank, before it had 
time to rally. The Indians, having joined again their 
fquadrons, and drawn them up into a narrower com- 
pafs, advanced againft Alexander. At that inftant 
Ccenus charged them in the rear, according to the 
orders given him ; info much that the Indians were 
obliged to face about on all fides, to defend themfelves 
from the thoufand bowmen, and againft Alexander 
and Ccenus. Alexander, to make the beft advantage 
of the confufton into which this fudden attack had 
z thrown 
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thrown them, charged with great vigour thofe that 
made head againft him, who being no longer able to 
{tend fo violent an attack, were foon broke, and re- 
tired behind the elephants, as to an impregnable ram- 
part. The leaders of the elephants made them ad- 
vance againft the enemy's horfe ; but, that very in- 
ftant, the Macedonian phalanx moving on a fudden, 
furrounded thofe animals, and charged with their 
pikes the elephants themfeives and their leaders. This 
battle was very different from all thofe which Alexan- 
der had hitherto fought ; for the elephants rufhing up- 
on the battalions, broke, with inexpreflible fury, the 
thickeft of them ; when the Indian horfe, feeing the 
Macedonian foot ftopt by the elephants, returned to 
the charge : however, that of Alexander being ftronger, 
and having greater experience in war, broke this bo- 
dy a fecond time, and obliged it to retire towards the 
elephants ; upon which, the Macedonian horfe being 
all united in one body, fpread terror and confufion 
wherever they attacked. The elephants being all co- 
vered with wounds, and the greateft part having loll 
their leaders, they did not obferve their ufual order ; 
but, diftracled as it were with pain, no longer diftin- 
guiflied friends from foes, but running about from 
place to place, they overthrew every thing that came 
in their way. The Macedonians, who had purpofely 
left a greater interval between their battalions, either 
made way for them wherever they came forward, or 
charged with darts thofe that fear and the tumult ob- 
liged to retire. Alexander, after having furrounded 
the enemy with his horfe, made a fignal to his foot to 
march up with all imaginable fpeed, in order to make 
'" a laft effort, and to fall upon them with his whole 
force, all which they executed very fuccefsfully. In 
this manner the greateft part of the Indian cavalry- 
were cut to pieces ; and a body of their foot, which 
fuftained no lefs lofs, feeing themfeives charged on all 
fides, at laft fled. Craterus, who had continued in the 
camp with the reft of his army, feeing Alexander en- 
Q 3 gaged 
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gaged with Porus, crofTed the river, and charging the 
routed foldiers with his troops who were cool and vigo. 
rous, by that means killed as many enemies in the re- 
treat, as had fallen in the battle. 
■ The Indians loft on this occafion twenty thoufand 
foot and three thoufand horfe, not to mention the cha- 
riots which were all broke to pieces, and the elephants 
that v, ere either killed or taken. Porus's two fons fell 
in this battle, with Spiracus, governor of the province j 
all the colonels of horfe and foot, and thofe who gui- 
ded the elephants and chariots. As for Alexander, he 
loft but fourfcore of the fix thoufand foldiers who were 
at the flrft charge, ten bow- men of the horfe, twenty 
of his horfe-guards, and two hundred common fol- 
diers. 

Porus, after having performed all the duty both of a 
foldier and a general in the battle, and fought with in- 
credible bravery, feeing all his horfe defeated, and the 
greateft part of his foot, did not behave like the great 
Darius 5 who, on a like difafter, was the flrft that 
fled : on the contrary, he continued in the field, as 
Jong as one battalion or fcuadron flood their ground ; 
but at laft, having received a wound in the moulder, 
he retired upon his elephant; and was eafily diftin- 
guifhed from the reft, by the greatncfs of his ftature 
and his unparalleled bravery. Alexander, finding who 
he was by thofe glorious marks, and being defirous of 
faving this king, fent Taxilus after him, becaufe he 
was of the fame nation. The latter advancing as near 
to him as he might, without running any danger of 
being wounded, called out to him to ftop, in order to 
hear the meffage he had brought him from Alexander. 
Porus turning back, and feeing it was Taxilus his 
old enemy ; Hew ! fays he, is it not Taxilus that calls, 
that traitor to his country and kingdom ? Immediately 
after which, he would have transfixed him with his 
dart, had he not inftantly retired. Notwithftand- 
ing this, Alexander was ftill defirous to fave fo brave 
a prince, and thereupon difpatched other officers, a- 

mong 
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jnong whom was Meroe, one of his intimate friends, 
who befought him, in the ftrongeft terms, to wait 
upon a conqueror, altogether worthy of him. After 
much intreaty, Poms confented, and accordingly fet 
forward. Alexander, who had been told of his com- 
ing, advanced forwards in order to receive him with 
fome of his train. Being come pretty near, Alexan- 
der flopped, purpofely to take a view of his ftature 
and noble mien, he being about five cubits in height *. 
Porus did not feem deje&ed at his misfortune, but 
came up with a refolute countenance, like a valiant 
warrior, whofe courage in defending his dominions, 
ought to acquire him the efteem of the brave prince 
who had taken him prifoner. Alexander fpoke firft, 
and with an auguft and gracious air, afked him how 
he defired to be treated ? Like a king^ replied Porus. 
But, continued Alexander, dp you ask nothing more P 
No, replied Porus ; all things are included in that Jingle 
word. Alexander, ftruck with this greatnefs of foul, 
the magnanimity of which feemed heightened by dif- 
trefs, did not only reftore him his kingdom, but an- 
nexed other provinces to it, and treated him wkh the 
higheft teftimonies of honour, efteem and friendftiip. 
Poms was faithful to him till his death. It is hard to 
fay, whether the vidior or the vanquifhed beft deferved 
praife on this occafion. 

Alexander built a city on the fpot where the battle 
had been fought, and another in that place where he 
had croffed the jiver. He called the one Nicaea from 
his victory j and the other, Bucephalon, in honour 
of his horfe who died there, not of his wounds, but 
of old age. After having paid the laft duties to fuch 
of his foldiers as had loft their lives in battle, he {&- 
lemnized games, and offered up facrifices of thanks, 
in the place where he had pafled the Hydafpes. 

This prince did not know to whom he was indebt- 
ed for his victories. We are aftonifhed at the rapidity 
of Alexander's conquefts ; the eafe with which he fur- 

* Seven foot and balf. 
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mounts the greater! obftacles, and forces almoft im- 
pregnable cities ; the uninterrupted and unheard of 
felicity that extricates him out of thofe dangers into 
which his raftinefs plunges him, and in which, one 
would have concluded he muft a hundred times have 
periflied. But to unravel thefe myfterious kinds of 
events, feveral of which are repugnant to the ufual 
courfe of things, we muft go back to a fuperior caufe, 
unknown to the profane hiftorians and to Alexander 
himfelf. This monarch was, like Cyrus, the mini- 
fier 2nd inftrument of the fovereign difpofer of empires, 
who raifes and deftroys them at pleafure. He had re- 
ceived the fame orders to overthrow the Perfian and 
eaftern empires, as Cyrus to deftroy that of Babylon. 
The fame power conducted their enterprizes, aflured 
them of fuccefs, protected and preferved them from all 
dangers, till they had executed their commiflion and 
compleated their miniftry. We may apply. to Alex- 
ander, the words which God fpake to Cyrus in Ifaiah, 
(k) Cyrus , whofe right hand I have holden, to fubdue 
nations before him and I will caufe the loins of kings to 
(fen before him the two- leaved gates, and the gates Jhall 
not be Jhut : I will go before thee, and make the crocked 
paths freight : 1 will break in pieces the gates of brafs, 
and cut in finder the bars of iron. And 1 will give thet 
treafures of darhvefs, and hidden treafures of fecret 

places. / girded thee, tho thou haji not known me. 

This is the true and only caufe of the incredible fuccefs 
with which this conqueror was attended ; of his unpa- 
ralleled bravery ; the afru£rion his foldiers had for him, 
the foreknowledge of his felicity, and his aflurance of 
fuccefs, which artonifhed his moft intrepid captains. 

Sect. XVI. Alexander advances into India. A digrefftcn 
relating to the Brachmans. That prince refolves to march 
as far as the Ganges, which raifes a general difcontent 
in his army. Remonjlrances being made to him on that 
account, "he lays afide his defgn, and is contented with 
(i) Ch. 45 . 1—5. 
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going no further than the ocean. He fubdues all things 
in his way thither, and is expofed to great danger at the 
ftege of the city of the Oxydraccs ; and arriving at lajl 
at the ocean, he afterwards prepares for his return in- 
to Europe. 

Lexander, after his famous victory over Porus, 
advanced into India, where he fubdued a great 
many nations and cities. He looked upon himfelf as 
a conqueror by profeflion as well as by his dignity, and 
engaged every day in new exploits with fo much ar- 
dour and vivacity, that he feemed to fancy himfelf in- 
verted with a perfonal commiffion, and that there was 
an immediate obligation upon him to ftorm all cities, 
to lay wafte all provinces 3 to extirpate all nations which 
mould refufe his yoke ; and that he mould have con- 
fidered himfelf as guilty of a crime, had he forbore 
vifiting every corner of the earth, and carrying terror 
and defolation wherever he went. He pafled the 
Acefines, and afterwards the Hydraotes, two confi- 
derable rivers. Advice was then brought him, that a 
great number of free Indians had made a confederacy 
to defend their liberties j and among the reft, the Cay- 
theans, who were the moft valiant and moft fkiluti of 
thofe nations in the art of war ; and that they were 
encamped near a ftrong city, called Sangal'a. Alex- 
ander fet out againft thefe Indians, defeated them in a 
pitched battle, took the city, and razed it to the very 
foundations. 

(/) One day, as he was riding at the head of his 
army, fome phiiofophers, called Brachmans in the 
language of that country, were converfing together, 
as they were walking in a meadow. The inftant they 
perceived him, they all ftampt againft the ground with 
their. feet. Alexander, furprized at this extraordinary 
gefture, demanded the caufe uf it. They anfweied, 
pointing to the ground with their fingers, " That no 

(k) A. M. 3678. Ant. J. C. 326. Q^Curt. lib. q. c-.p. r. 
(/) Arrian. lib. ;. p. 27s, 2"»o. Id. inL.d'c. p. 324. Stn.b. lib. 
35. p. 715—717, PlutriaAlex. p. 701. Q^Curtr lib. 3. cp. 9- 

Q»5 maa 
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" man pofieffed any more of that element, than he 
" could enjoy : that the only difference between him 
" and other men, was, that he was more reftlefs and 
4< ambitious than they, and over- ran all feas and lands, 
" merely to harm others and himfelf: And yet — he 
*' would dieatlaft, and polTefs no greater a part of the 
*' earth than was neceflary for his interment." The 
jking was not difpleafed at this anfwer : but he was 
hurried on by the torrent of glory, and his actions 
were the very reverfe of what he approved. 

Thefe Brachmans, fays Arrian, are in great vene- 
ration in their country. They do not pay any tri- 
bute to the prince, but affift him with their counfel, 
and perform the fame offices as the Magi do to the 
kings of Perfia. They affift at the public facrifices ; 
and if a perfon defires to facrifice in private, one of 
thefe muft be prefent, otherwife the Indians are per- 
fuaded they would not be agreeable to the gods. They 
apply themfelves particularly to confulting the ftars; 
none but themfelvcs, pretend to divination; and they 
foretel, chiefly, the change of weather and of the fea- 
fons. If a Brachman has failed thrice in his predictions, 
he is filenced for ever. 

Their fentiments, according to Strabo, are not ve- 
ry different from thofe of the Greeks. They believe 
that the world had a beginning - y that it will end ; 
that its form is circular ; that it was created by God, 
who prelides over, and fills it with his majefty, and 
that water is the principle of all things. With regard 
to the immortality of the foul, and the punifhmpnt of 
the wicked in hell, they foliow the doctrine of Plato ; 
intermixing it, like that philofopher, with fome ficti- 
ons, in order to exprefs or defcribe thofe punifhments. 

Several among them go always naked, whence the 
Greeks give them the name of Gy mnofophifts. Ma- 
ny incredible particulars are related, concerning the 
aufterity of their lives and their prodigious patience. 
Their only meat and drink is roots and water. As 
they admit the meternpfychoiis, and believe that the 

fouls 
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fouls of men tranfmigrate into thofe of beafts, they ab- 
ftain from the flefh of animals. It is thought, that 
Pythagoras borrowed this dodtrine from the Braclv- 
mans. They continue whole days Handing with their 
faces towards the fun, and that in the feafon when 
this planet darts its rays with the greateft violence. 
Perfuaded that it is beneath the dignity of a man to 
wait calmly for death, when he finds himfelf opprefled 
by age or ficknefs, they hold it glorious to prevent 
their laft hour, and burn themfelves alive ; and, in- 
deed, they pay no honours to thofe who die merely 
of old age j and imagine they would pollute their fu- 
neral pile, and the fire that is to burn them to aflies,. 
fhould they go into it otherwife than full of life and vi- 
gour. Other Brachmans, more judicious and humane 
than the former, live in cities and afibciate with their 
own fpecies ; and fo far from confidering felf-murther 
as a virtuous or brave aclion, they look upon it as a 
weaknefs in man not to wait patiently the ftroke of 
death, and as a crime to dare to anticipate the will of 
the gods. 

Cicero admires in his Tufculan questions the invin- 
cible patience, not only of the Indian fages, but alfo> 
of the * women of that country, who ufed to conteft 
for the honour of dying with their common hufband. 
This piivilege was referved for that wife whom the 
hufband had loved moft affe&ionately ; and was given 
in her favour by the fentence of perfons appointed for 
that purpofe, who never gave a judgment till fuch time 
as they made a find: examination, and heard the al- 
legations on all fides. The wife on whom the pre- 
ference wai bellowed, ran to meet death, and afcend- 
ed the funeral pile with incredible joy and patience ; 
whilft the furviving wives withdrew in the deepeft 

* Mulieres in India, ciim eft nuptae. Quae eft vi&rix ea heta,. 
cujufque earum vir mortuus, in profequentibus inis, una cum 
certamen judiciumque veniunt, viro in rogum imponkur : ilia 
quam plurimum ille dilexerit : vi£la, mafta difccdit. Tufc. 
fiures eninv fbgulis folent effe 5. «. 78. 
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tranfports of affliction, and with their eyes bathed in 
tears. 

The defcription which (m) Porphyrius has Jeft us 
of thefe philofophers, refembles in many particulars 
that given above. According to this author, the 
Brachmans Jive on herbs, roots and fruits. They ab- 
ftain from animals of every kind, and if they touch 
any, they thereby render themfelves unclean. They 
fpend the greateft part of the day and night in fmging 
hymns in honour of their gods. They faft and pray 
perpetually. The greateft part of them live alone 
and in the deeper! folitude, and neither marry nor pro- 
fcfs any thing. They wifli for nothing fo earneftlyas 
death j and confidering this life as a burden, they 
wait impatiently for the moment when the foul will 
leave the body. 

Thefe philofophers exift ftill in India, where they 
are called Bramins ; and retain in many points, the 
tradition and tenets of the antient Brachmans, 

Alexander, paffing near a city wherein feveral of 
thefe Brachmans dwelt, was very defirous to converfe 
with them, and, if poiTible, to prevail with fome of 
them to follow him. Being informed that thefe phi- 
lofophers never made vifits, but that thofe who had an 
inclination to fee them muftgo to their houfes, he con- 
cluded, that it would be beneath his dignity to go to 
them ; and not juft, to foice thefe fages to any thing 
contrary fo their laws and ufages. Oneficritus, who 
was a great philofopher, and had been a difciple of 
Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to them. He met, 
not far from the city, with fifteen Bramins, who 
from morning till evening flood always naked, in the 
fame pofture in which they at firft had placed them- 
felves, and afterwards returned to the city at night. 
He addrefTtd himfelf firft to Calanus, and told him 
the occafion of his coming. The latter, gazing up- 
on Oneficritus's cloaths and fhoes, could not forbear 
laughing ; after which he told him, " That anti- 

(m) Lib. ck Abftin. Animal. 
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< £ ently the earth had been covered with barley and 
4< wheat, as it was at that time with duft ; that be- 
" fides water, the rivers ufed to flow with milk, 
" honey, oil and wine. That man's guilt had oc- 
" cafioned a change of this happy condition ; and 
" that Jupiter, to punifti their ingratitude, had fen- 
" tenced them to a long, painful labour. That their 
" repentance afterwards moving him to companion, 
" he had reftored them their former abundance ; how- 
" ever, that by the courfe of things, they feemed to 
" be returning to their antient confufion." This re- 
lation (hews evidently, that thefe philofophers had 
fome notion of the felicity of the firft man, and of 
the evil to which he had been fentenced for his fins. 

After this firft converfation, Oneficritus fpoke to 
Mandanis, the chief, and as it were, the fuperior of 
the band. This Brachman faid, " That he thought 
w Alexander worthy of admiration, in feeking thus 
«« for wifdom in the midft of the cares of his govern- 
«* ment : * that he was the firft, who had ever united 
" in himfelf the two characters of conqueror and phi- 
" lofopher j that it were to be wifhed, that the latter 
'* character were the attribute of thofe who could in- 
«« fpire the wifdom which they themfelves pofTefled, 
M and command it by their authority." He added, 
That he could not conceive the motive which had 
prompted Alexander to undertake fo long and laborious 
a journey, nor what he came in fearch of, in fo re- 
mote a country. 

Oneficritus was very urgent with both of them to 
quit their auftere way of life, and follow the fortune of 
Alexander, faying, that they would find in him a ge- 
nerous matter and benefactor, who would heap upon, 
them honours and riches of all kinds. Then Manda- 
nis afluming a haughty, phiJofophical tone, anfwered, 
<s That he did not want Alexander, and was the fon 
«' of Jupiter as well as himfelf : That he was ex- 

empted from want, dedre or fear : That fo long 
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«' as he mould live the earth would furnifh him all 
<c things neceflary for his fubfiftence, and that death 
" would rid him of a troublefome companion (mean- 
«< ing his body) and fet him at full liberty." Cala- 
dus appeared more tradable ; and, notwithstanding the 
opposition and even the prohibition of his fuperior, who 
reproached him for his abject fpirit, in {looping fo low 
as to ferve another mailer befides God, he followed 
Oneficritus, and went to Alexander's court, who re- 
ceived him with great demonftrations of joy. 

We find by hiftory, that this people ufed often to 
employ parables and fimilitudes for conveying their 
thoughts. One day as he was difcourfing with Alex- 
ander, upon the maxims of wife policy and a prudent 
adminiftration, he exhibited to that prince a ienfible 
image and a natural emblem of his empire. He laid 
upon the ground a great ox-hide which was very dry 
and fhrunk up, and then fet his foot upon one end of 
it. The hide being prefl'ed fo gave way, and all the 
other ends flew up: going thus quite round the hide, 
and preffingthe feveral ends of it, he made him obferve, 
that whilft he lowered it on one fide, all the reft rofe 
up, till treading at Iaft upon the middle, the hide fell 
equally on all lides. By this image he hinted to him, 
that it would be proper for him to refide in the center 
of his dominions, and not undertake fuch long jcur- 
nies. We (hall foon mew the reader, the manner in 
which this philofopher ended his days. 

(n) Alexander being determined to continue the 
war as long as he mould meet with new nations, and 
to look upon them as enemies whilft they fliould live 
independent on him, was meditating about paffing the 
Hy phafus. He was told, that after paffing that river 
he muff, travel eleven days through defarts, and that 
then he would arrive at the Ganges, the greaieft river 
in ail India. That farther in the country lived the 

(n) Q^Curt. 1. 9. c. 1 — 9. Arrian. I. 5. p. 221 — 234. & J. 6, 
p. 255 — 2 ; 9 . Plut. in Alex. p. 699, 701. Died, J. 17, p. 559 — ■ 
57c. Juftia* 1. jz. c, 9, 10, 
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Gangarida and the Prafii^ whofe king was preparing 
to oppofe his entering his dominions, at the head 
of twenty thoufand horfe, and two hundred thoufand 
foot, reinforced by two thoufand chariors ; and, which 
ftruck the greater! terror, with three thoufand ele- 
phants. A report of this being fpread through the 
army, furprized all the foldiers, and raifed a general 
murmur. The Macedonians, who, after having tra- 
velled through fo many countries, and being grown 
grey in the field, were incefiantly directing their eyes 
and wifhes towards their dear, native country, made 
loud complaints, that Alexander mould every day heap 
war upon war, and danger on danger. They had un- 
dergone, but juft before, inexpreffible fatigues, having 
been expofed to rain accompanied with Itorms and 
thunder, for above two months. Some bewailed their 
calamities in fuch terms as raifed companion ; others 
infolently cried aloud, that they would march no 
farther. 

Alexander, being informed of this tumult, and that 
fecret aflemblies were formed in his camp, to prevent 
the ill confequences of them, fent for the officers into 
his tent, and commanding them to call the foldiers to- 
gether, he made the following fpeech: '* I am not 
" ignorant, O foldiers, that the Indians have pub- 
" lifhed feveral things, purpofely to terrify us ; but 
" fuch difcourfes and artifices are not unufual to you. 
*' Thus the Perfians defcribed the (traits at Cilicia, 
" the vaft plains of Mefopotamia, the rivers Tygris 
<c and Euphrates, as fo many infurmountable diffi- 
*< culties, and yet your bravery conquered them. Do 
" you repent you have followed me thus far? Asyour 
" glorious deeds have fubdued for you a multitude of 
" provinces, as you have extended your conquefts be- 
* c yond the Iaxarthes and mount Caucafus ; as you fee 
<e the rivers of India flow through the midft of your 
41 empire j why are you afraid of crofTing tue Hy- 
« phafus, and of fetting up your trophies on the 
" banks, of it, as on thole of the Hydafpes ? What ? 

46 can 
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" can the elephants, whofe number is fo falily aug. 
44 mented, terrify you to fuch a degree ? But has not 
4C experience taught you, that they are more deftruc- 
44 tive to their own matters than to the enemy ? E n - 
44 deavours are ufed to intimidate you by the dreadful 
44 idea of innumerable armies j but are they more nu- 
44 merous than thofe of Darius ? It is fure very late 
44 for you to count the legions of the enemy, after 
44 your victories have made Afia a defart. It was 
44 when you croffed the Hellefpont that you ought to 
44 have reflected: on the fmall number of our forces ; 
46 but now, the Scythians form part of our army j 
44 the Badtrians, the Sogdians and the Dahee are with 
44 us, and fight for our glory. I, however, do not 
44 depend on thofe Barbarians. It is on you only that 
" I rely ; your vi&orious arms only are prefent to 
44 my imagination, and your courage alone affures me 
44 fuccefs. So long as I (hall be furrounded with 

44 you in fight, I fhall not have any occafion to count 

45 the number of my troops nor that of the enemy, 
44 provided you go on to battle with the fame marks 
44 of joy and confidence you have hitherto difcovered, 
44 Not only our glory, but even our fafety is at ftake. 
44 Should we now retreat, it will be fuppofed that we 
44 ffy before oar enemies-, and from that moment we 
44 (hall appear as mean as the enemy will be judged 

46 formidable; for you are fennble, that in war repu- 
44 tation is every thing. It is in my power to make 
44 ufe of authority, and yet I employ entreaties only. 
44 Do not abandon ( I conjure you ) I do not fay your 
44 king and matter, but your pupil and companion in 
44 battles. Do not break to pieces in my hand that 
44 glorious palm, which will fooa, unkfs envy rob me. 
4 * of fo great a glory, equal me to Hercules and to 
44 Bar ' hus." As the foldiers flood with their eyes 
call on the ground, and did not once open their 
lips; " What! continued he, do I then fpeak to the 
44 de&f ? Will no one liftento me, nor condefcend to 

anfwer ? Alas 1 I am abandoned,. I am betrayed, 

" I m 
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<* I am delivered up to the enemy. But-— I will ad- 
[ « vance ftill further, though I go alone. The Scy- 
j « thians and Baclxians, more faithful than you, will 
' « follow me whitherfoever I lead them. Return 
« then to your country, and boaft, ye deferters of 
« your king, that you abandoned him. As for my- 
" felf, I will here meet either with the victory you 
" defpair of, or with a glorious death, which hence- 
« forwards ought to be the fole object of my wifhes." 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic fpeech, the 
foldiers ftill kept a profound filence. They waited in 
expectation of hearing their commanders and chief of- 
ficers remonftrate to the king, that their affection was 
as ftrong as ever ; but that, as their bodies were co- 
vered with wounds, and worn out with toils, it would 
be impoffible for them to continue the war. Howe- 
ver, not one of them prefumed to addrefs him in their 
favour. The examples of Clitus, and that of Cal- 
lifthenes, were ftill recent. The officers, who were 
then with him, had a hundred times ventured their 
lives in battle for their prince ; but they had not the 
courage to hazard the lofing of their fortunes by tel- 
ling him the truth. Whilft therefore the foldiers, as 
well as officers, continued dumb, without once daring 
to lift up their eyes, there rofc on a fudden a mur- 
mur, which increafing by infenfible degrees, broke 
into fuch deep groans and floods of tears, that the 
king himfelf, whofe anger was now changed into com- 
panion, could not forbear weeping. 

At laft, whilft the whole aflembly were in tears, and 
in deep filence, Ccenus took courage, and drew near 
to the throne, difcovering by his air and action, that he 
defired to fpeak. And when the foldiers faw him take 
off his helmet, that being the cuftom when any perfon 
fpoke to the king, they befought him to plead the 
caufe of the army ; and accordingly he fpoke as fol- 
lows : " No, Sir, we are not changed with regard to 
" our affection for you : God forbid that fo great a 
<f calamity fhould ever befal us. We ftiall always re- 

" tain 
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44 tain the fame zeal, the fame affection and fidelity. 
44 We are ready to follow you at the hazard of our 
44 lives, and to march whitherfoever you mail think 
44 fit to lead us. But if your foidiers may be allowed 
<l to lay before you their fentiments fincerely, and 
44 without difguife, they befeech you to condefcend fo 
u far as to give ear to their refpectful complaints, 
44 which nothing but the molt extreme neceflity could 
** have extorted from them. The greatnefs, Sir, of 
44 your exploits has conquered, not only your ene- 
44 mies, but even your foidiers themfelves. We have 
44 done all that it was pofiible for men to do. We 
44 have crofted feas and lands. We mall foon have 
44 marched to the end of the world j and you are me- 
44 ditating the conqueft of another, by going in 
" fearch of new Indias, unknown to the Indians 
44 themfelves. Such a thought may be worthy of your 
" valour, but it furpafles ours, and our ftrength fl ill 
44 more. Behold thofe ghaftly faces, and thofe bodies 
te covered over with wounds and fears. You are fen- 
" fible how numerous we were at your firft fetting 
" out, and you fee what now remains of us. The 
" few, who have efcaped fo many toils and dangers, 
44 are neither brave nor ftrong enough to follow you. 
44 All of them long to revifit their relations and coun- 
44 try, and to enjoy in peace the fruit of their labours 
44 and your victories. Forgive them a define natural 
44 to all men. It will be glorious, Sir, for you to 
44 have fixed fuch boundaries to your fortune, as only 
14 your moderation could prefcribe you j and to have 
44 vanquifhed yourfelf, after having conquered all your 
44 enemies." 

Ccenus had no fooner fpoke, but there were heard, 
on all fides, cries and confufed voices intermixed with 
tears, calling upon the king as their lord and their fa- 
ther. Afterwards, all the reft of the officers, efpeci- 
ally thofe who a/Turned a greater authority becaufe of 
their age, and for that reafon could be better excufed 
the freedom they took, made the fame humble re- 

queft : 
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quefl: : but ftill the king would not comply with it. 
It muft coft a monarch many pangs, before he can 
prevail with himfelf to comply with things repugnant 
to his inclination. Alexander therefore fhut him- 
felf up two days in his tent, without once fpeaking to 
any one, not even to his moft familiar friends, in or- 
der to fee whether fome change might not be wrought 
in the army, as frequently happens on fuch occafions. 
But, finding it would be impoffible to change the refo- 
lution of the foldiers, he commanded them to prepare 
for their return. This news filled the whole army 
with inexprefiible joy ; and Alexander never appeared 
greater, or more glorious, than on this day, in which 
he defigned, for the fake of his fubje&s, to facrifice 
fome part of his glory and grandeur. The whole 
camp ecchoed with praifes and bleflings of Alexander, 
for having fuffered himfelf to be overcome by his own 
army, who was invincible to the reft of the world. 
No triumph is comparable to thofe acclamations and 
applaufes that come from the heart, and which are the 
lively and fincere overflowings of it ; and it is great 
pity that princes are not more affe&ed with them. 

Alexander had not fpent above three or four month?, 
at moft, in conquering all the country between the 
Indus and the Hyphafus, called to this day Pcngab, 
that is, the five waters, from the five ri vers which 
compofe it. Before his fetting out, he raifed twelve 
altars, to ferve as fo many trophies and thankfgivings 
for the victories he had obtained. 

Thefe inftances of gratitude in regard to the gods 
were attended with the moft incredible marks of va- 
nity. The altars which he eredled in their honour 
were 75 feet high. He caufed a camp to be marked 
out three times as large again as his own, and fur- 
rounded it with fofies 50 feet in depth by 10 broad. 
He ordered the foot to prepare and leave each in his 
tent two beds feven feet and an half in length : and 
the cavalry to make mangers for the horfes of twice 
the ufual dimenfioris. Every thing elfe was in propor- 
tion. 
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tiun. Alexander's view in thefe orders, which flowed 
from an extravagance of vanity, was to leave polteritv 
monuments of bis heroic and more than human gran- 
deur, and to have it believed that himfelf and his fol- 
lowers were fuperior to all other mortals. 

He afterwards croffed the Hydraotes, and left Po- 
ms all the lands he had conquered, as far as the Hy- 
phafus. He alfo reconciled this monarch with Taxi- 
lus, and fettled a peace between them by means of an al- 
liance, equally advantageous to both, (o) From thence 
he went and encamped on the banks of the Acefines; 
but great rains having made this river overflow its 
banks, and the adjacent countries being under water, 
he was obliged to remove his camp higher up. Here 
a fit of ficknefs carried of Coenus, whofe lofs was be- 
wailed by the king and the whole army. There was 
not a greater officer among the Macedonians, and he 
had diftinguifhed himfelf in a very peculiar manner in 
every battle in which he engaged. He was one of 
thofe Angularly good men, zealous for the public, 
all whofe actions are free frcm felf-interefted or ambi- 
tious views, and who bear fo great a love to their king, 
as to dare to tell him the truth, be the confcquence 
what it will. But now Alexander was preparing for 
his departure. 

His fleet confided of eight hundred vefTels, as well 
gallies as boats, to carry the troops and provifions. 
Every thing being ready, the whole army embarked, 
about the fetting of the Pleiades or feven ftars, accord- 
ing to Ariftobulus, that is, about the end of October. 
The fifth day, the fleet arrived where the Hydafpes 
and Acefines mix their ftreams. Here the mips were 
very much mattered, becaufe thefe rivers unite with 
fuch prodigious rapidity, that great ftorms arife in this 
part, as in the open lea. At Ia^ he came into the 
country of the Qxydraca and the Malli^ the moft va- 
liant people in thofe parts. Thefe were perpetually at 
war one with another j but, having united for their 

{o) Arr. ialnd. pag. jig. Strab. lib, 15. pag. 6ga, 

mutual 
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mutual fafety, they had drawn together ten thoufand 
horfe, and fourfcore thoufand foot, all vigorous young 
men, with nine hundred chariots. However, Alex- 
ander defeated them in (everal engagements, difpoflefled 
them of fome ftrong holds, and at laft marched againft 
the city of the Oxydr-aca^ whither the greater* part 
were retired. Immediately he caufes the fcaling-lad- 
ders to be fet up ; and, as they were not nimble e- 
nough for Alexander, he forces one of the fcaling- 
ladders from a foldier j runs up the firft (covered with 
his ftiield) and gets to the top of the wall, followed 
Gnly by Peuceftes and Limneus. The foldiers, be- 
lieving him in danger, mounted fwiftly to fuccour 
him ; but the ladders breaking, the king was left 
alone. Alexander, feeing himfelf the butt againft 
which all the darts were levelled, both from the tow- 
ers and from the rampart, was fo ram, rather than 
valiant, as to leap into the city, which was crouded 
with the enemy, having nothing to expect, but to be 
either taken or killed before it would be pbffible for 
him to rife, and without once having an opportunity 
to defend himfelf, or revenge his death. But, happily 
for him, he poifed his body in fuch a manner, that 
he fell upon his feet ; and, finding himfelf (landing, 
fword in hand he repulfed fuch as were neareft him, 
and even killed the general of the enemy, who ad- 
vanced to «an him through. Happily for him a fe- 
cond time, not far from thence there ftood a great 
tree, againft the trunk of which he leaned, his (hield 
receiving all the darts that were fhot at him from a 
diftance ; for no one dared to approach him, fo great 
was the dread which the boldnefs of the enterprize, 
and the fire that {hot from his eyes, had ftruck into 
the enemy. At laft, an Indian let fly an arrow three 
foot long (that Being the length of their arrows) 
which piercing his coat of mail, entered a confiderable 
way into his body, a little above the right fide. So 
great a quantity of blood iflued from the wound, that 
he dropt his arms, and lay as dead. Behold then 
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(p) this mighty conqueror, this vanquiiher of nations, 
upou the point of lofing his life* not at the head of his 
armies, but in a corner of an obfcure city, into which 
his rafiinefs had thrown him. The Indian, who had 
wounded Alexander, ran, in the greater! tranfports of 
joy, to (trip him; however, Alexander no fooner felt 
the hand of his enemy upon him, but, fired with the 
thirft of revenge, he recalled his fpirits ; and, laying 
hold of the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged his 
dagger into his fide. Some of his chief officers, as 
Peuccftes, Leonatus, and Timaeus, who had got to 
the top of the wall with fome foldiers, came up that 
inftant, and attempting impoflibilities, for the fake 
of faving their fovereign's life, they form themfelves as 
a bulwark round his body, and fuftain the whole effort 
of the enemy. It was then that a mighty battle was 
fought round him. In the mean time the foldiers, who 
had climbed up with the officers above mentioned, 
having broke the bolts of a little gate (landing between 
two towers, they, by that means, let in the Mace- 
donians. Soon after the town was taken, and all the 
inhabitants were put to the fword, without diftin&ion 
of age or {ex. 

The firft care they took, was to carry Alexander 
into his tent. Being got into it, the * furgeons cut 
•off, fo very dexteroufly, the wood of the fhaft which 
had been fhot into his body, that they did not move 
the fteel point ; and, after undrefling him, they found 
it was a bearded f arrow ; and that it could not be 
pulled out, without danger, unlefs the wound were 
widened. The king bore the operation with incredi- 
ble refolution, fo that there was no occafion for people 
to hold him. The incilion being made, and the arrow 
drawn out, fo great an effufion of blood enfued that the 
king fainted away. Every one thought him dead ; 
but the blood being ftopt, he recovered by degrees, 

(p) Plut. de fbrtun. Alex. p. 344. 

* In tbefe ages tbey and pbyji- beards at their feints like jijh~ 
cians were the fame thing;, boohs. Animadvertunt ha/nos in- 

* So arrows are called that bi-vc efie telo. 

and 
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and knew the perfons about him. All that day, and 
the whole ni^ht alter, the army continued under arms 
jound his tent ; and would not flir i'r(>m their pofis, 
till certain news was brought of his being better, and 
that he began to take a little reft. 

At the end of the feven days he had employed for 
his recovery, before his wound was clofed, as he 
knew that the report of his death increafed among the 
Barbarians, he caufed two veflels to be joined toge- 
ther, and had his tent pitched in the middle, in fight 
of every one ; purpofely to mew himfelf to thofe who 
imagined him dead, and to ruin, by this means, all 
their projects, and the hopes with which they flattered 
themfelves. He afterwards went down the river, go- 
ing before, at fome diftance from the reft of the fleet, 
for fear left the noife of the oars fhould keep him from 
ileep, which he very much wanted. When he was a 
little better, and able to go out, the foldiers, who 
were upon guard, brought him his litter, but he re- 
fufed it j and, calling for his horfe, mounted him. 
At this fight, all the more and the neighbouring fo 
refts ecchoed with the acclamations of the army, 
who imagined they faw him rife, in a manner, 
from the grave. Being come near his tent, he 
alighted, and walked, a little way, furrounded with a 
great number of foldiers, fome of whom kifled his 
hands, whilft others clafped his knees ; others again 
were contented with only touching his cloaths, and 
with feeing him ; but all in general burft into tears, 
and calling for a thoufand bleffings from heaven, 
wifhed him long life, and an uninterrupted feries of 
profperity. 

At this inftant deputies came from the Malli^ with 
the chiefs of the Oxydraae, being one hundred and 
fixty, befides the governors of the cities and of the 
province, who brought him prefents, and paid him 
homage, pleading in excufe for not having done it be- 
fore, their ftrong love of liberty. They declared, 
that they were ready to receive for their governor, 

whom- 
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whomfoever he pleafed to nominated ; that they would 
pay him tribute, and give him hoftages. He demand- 
ed a thoufand of the chief perfons of their nation, 
whom he alfo might make ufe of in war, till he had 
fubjecled all the country. They put into his hands 
fuch of their countrymen as were handfomeft and beft 
fliaped, with five hundred chariots, though not de- 
manded by him, at which the king was fo much 
pleafed, that he gave them back their hoftages, and 
appointed Philip their governor. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embafly, and 
found his ftrength increafe daily, tafted with fo much 
the greater pleafure the fruits both of his victory and 
health, as he had like to have loft them for ever. His 
chief courtiers and moft intimate friends thought it a 
proper juncture, during this calm and ferenity of his 
mind, for them to unbofom themfelves, and expofe 
their fears to him : It was Craterus fpoke on this oc- 
cafion. " We begin, royal Sir, to breathe and live, 
«« now we find you in the condition to which the 
« goodnefs of the gods has reftored you. But how 
< c great were our fears and our griefs ! How feverely 
«* did we reproach ourfelves, for having abandoned, 
«« in fuch an extremity, our king, our father ! It was 
« c not in our power to follow him ; but this did not 
<c extenuate our guilt, and we look upon ourfelves as 
«< criminals, in not having attempted impoffibilities 
" for your fake. But, Sir, never plunge us in fuch 
" deep affliction hereafter. Does a wretched paltry 
" town deferve to be bought at fo dear a price as the 
«' lofs of your life ? Leave thofe petty exploits and 
" enterprizes to us, and preferve your perfon for fuch 
«« occafions only as are worthy of you. We ftill 
" fhudder with horror, when we reflect: on what we/b 
«« lately were fpedlators of. We have feen the mo- 
" ment, when the moft abject: hands upon earth were 
" going to feize the greateft prince in the univerfe, and 
" defpoil him of his royal robes. Permit us, Sir, 
41 to fay, you are not your own mafter, but that you 

" owe 
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« owe yourfelf to us : we have a right over your life, 
44 fince ours depends on it ; and we dare take the free- 
44 domto conjure you, as being your fubjecls and your 
44 children, to be more careful of fo precious a life, if 
«« not for your own fake, at leaft for ours, and for the 
«' felicity of the univerfe." 

The king was ftrongly touched with thefe tefrimo- 
nies of their affection, and, having embraced them 
feverally with inexpreffible tendernefs, he anfwered as 
follows: 44 I cannot enough thank allprefent, whonre 
44 the flower of my citizens and friends, not only for 
4< your having this day preferred my fafety to your 
*' own, but alfo for the ftrong proofs you have given 
" me of your zeal and affection from the beginning 
*' of this war; and if any thing is capable of making 
44 me wiih for a longer life, it is the pleafure of en- 
" joying, for years to come, fuch valuable [r ends as 
44 you. But give me leave to obferve, that in fomc 
4C cafes we differ very much in opinion. You wiih to 
44 enjoy me long ; and even, if it were poflible, for 
44 ever ; but as to myfelf, I compute the length of my 
44 exigence, not by years, but by glory. I might 
44 have confined my ambition within the narrow li- 
44 mits of Macedonia ; and contented with the king- 
44 dom my anceftors left me, have waited, in the 
44 midft of pleafures and indolence, an inglorious old 
44 age. I own, that if my victories, not my years, are 
44 computed, I mail leem to have lived long ; but can 
44 you imagine, that after having made Europe and 
44 Afia but one empire; after having conquered the 
44 two nobleft part;; of the world, in the tenth year 
44 of my reign, and the thirtieth of my age, that it 
44 will become me to flop in the midft of fo exalted 
44 a career, and difcontinue the purfuit of glory to 
44 which I have entirely devoted myfelf? Know, 
44 that this glory ennobles all things, and gives a true 
44 and foiid grandeur to whatever appears infignificant. 
" In what place foever I may fight, I (hall fancy 
<( myfelf upon the ftage of the world, and in pre- 

Vol. VI. R " fence 
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" fence of all mankind. I confefs that I have at- 
" chieved mighty things hitherto ; but the country 
*' we are now in, reproaches me that a woman has 
*' done frill greater. It is Semiramis I mean. How 
*' many nations did fhe conquer ! How many cities 
<c were built by her! What magnificent and fiu- 
*' pendous works did fhe finifli ! How (hameful is it 
" that I mould not yet have attained to fo exalted a 
«« pitch of glory ! Do but fecond my ardor, and I 
<e (hall foon furpafs her. Defend me only from fecrct 
<£ cabals and domeftic treafons, by which moft princes 
« { lofe their lives, I take the reft upon myfelf, and 
<c will be anfwerable to you for all the events of the 
" war." 

This fpeech gives us a perfect idea of Alexander's 
character. He had no notion of true glory. He did 
not know either the principle,^ the rule or end of it, 
He certainly placed it where it was not. He was ftrongly 
prejudiced in vulgar error, and cherifhed it. He fan- 
cied himfelf born merely for glory } and that none 
could be acquired but by unbounded, unjuft and irre- 
gular conduit. In his impetuous fallies after a milk- 
ken glory, he followed neither reafon, virtue, nor hu- 
inanity 5 and, as if his ambitious caprice ought to have 
been a rule and ftandard to all other men, he was fur- 
prized that neither his officers nor foldiers would en- 
ter into his views ; and lent themfelves very unwil- 
lingly, to fupport his ridiculous enterprizes. 

Alexander, after having ended his fpeech, difmiiTed 
the aflembly, and continued encamped for feveral days 
in this place. He afterwards went upon the river, and 
his army marched after him upon the banks. He then 
came among the Sabracee, a powerful nation of In- 
dians. Thefe had levied fixty thoufand foot and fix 
thoufand horfe, and reinforced them with five hundred 
chariots ; however, the arrival of Alexander fpread a 
terror through the whole country, and accordingly 
they fent ambaffadors to make their fubmiffion. After 
having built another city which he alfo called Alexan- 
dria, 
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drla, he arrived in the territories of Muficanus, a very 
rich prince, and afterwards in thofe of king Samus. 
At the fiege of one of this king's towns Ptolemy was 
dangeroufly wounded ; for the Indians had poifonedall 
their arrows and f words, fo that the wounds they made 
were mortal. Alexander, who had the higheft love 
and efteem for Ptolemy, was very much affiled, and 
caufed him to be brought in his bed near him, that he 
himfelf might have an eye to his cure. He was his 
near relation, and, according to fome writers, a natu- 
ral fon of Philip. Ptolemy was one of the braved 
men in the army, was highly eileemed in war, and 
had greater talents for peace. He was averfe to luxury, 
vaftly generous, eafy of accefs, and did not imitate 
the pomp, which wealth and profperity had made the 
reft of the Macedonian noblemen afiiime : in a word, 
it is hard to fay, whether he. were more efteemed by 
his fovereign or his country. We are told, there ap- 
peared to him in a dream a dragon, which prefented 
him an herb, as an effectual remedy : and that upon 
his waking, he ordered it to be fent for, when laying 
it upon the wound it was healed in a few days, to the 
univerfal joy of the army. 

[q) The king continuing his voyage, arrived at Pa- 
tala, about the beginning of the dog-days, that is, a- 
bout the end of July; fo that the fleet was nine 
months at leaft from its fetting out, till its arrival at 
that place. There the river Indus divides into two 
large arms, and forms an ifland, but much larger, like 
the Delta of the Nile ; and hence the city above men- 
tioned received its name, Pata/a, according to (r) Ar- 
rian, fignifying in the Indian tongue, the fame as 
Delta in the Greek. Alexander caufed a citadel to be 
built in Pa tala, as al fo an harbour and an arfenal for 
the {hipping. This being done, he embarked on the 
right arm of the river, in order to fail as far as the 
ocean, expofing in this manner fo many brave men to 
the mercy of a river with which they were wholly un- 

(?) Strab. L 15. p. 692. (r) Arrian, in Indie, p. 314. 
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acquainted. The only confolation they had in this 
rafh enterprize, was, Alexander's uninterrupted fuc- 
cefs. When he had failed * twenty leagues, the pi- 
lots told him that they began to perceive the fea-air, 
and therefore believed that the ocean could not be far 
off. Upon this news, leaping for joy, he befought the 
failors to row with all their ftrength, and told the foK 
diers, " That they at laft were come to the end of 
*' their toils which they had fo earneftly defired j that 
<e now nothing could oppofe their valour, nor 
* c add to their glory ; that without fighting any more, 
<{ or fpilling of blood, they were mafters of the uni- 
<s verfe ; that their exploits had the fame boundaries 
*< with nature ; and that they would be fpeclators of 
ct things, known only to the immortal gods." 

Being come nearer the fea, a circumftance new and 
unheard of by the Macedonians, threw them into the 
utmoft confufion, and expofed the fleet to the greatett 
danger 3 and this was the ebbing and flowing of the 
ocean. Forming a judgment of this vaft fea, from 
that of the Mediterranean, the only one they knew, 
and whofe ebbings are imperceptible, they were very 
much aftonifhed when they law it rife to a great 
height, and overflow the country j and confidered it 
as a mark of the anger of the gods, to punifh their 
raflinefs. They were no Jefs furprized and terrified 
fome hours after, when they faw the ebbing of the 
fea, which now withdrew as it had before advanced, 
leaving thofe lands uncovered it had fo lately over- 
flowed. The fleet was very much mattered, and the 
Ihips being now upon dry land, the fields were cove- 
red with cloaths, with broken oars and planks, as af- 
ter a great ftorm. 

At laft Alexander, after having failed full nine 
months in rivers, arrived at the ocean, where gazing 
with the utmoft eagerneft upon that vaft expanfe of 
waters, he imagined that this fight, worthy fo great a 
conqueror as himfeif, greatly overpaid all the toils he 

* Four hundred furlongs, 
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had undergone, and the many th -ufmd men he had 
loft, to arrive at ir. Hethc-n •>!• red facrifices to the 
gods, and namcu arly to Nep:u,e: tiirew into the 
fea the bulls he had flaughtereJ, and a great number 
of golden cups ; and oefought the gods, not to fuffer 
any mortal after him, to exceed the bounds of his 
expedition. Finding that he had extended his con- 
quefts to the extremities of the earth on that fide, he 
imagined he had com pleated his mighty defignj and, 
highly delighted with himfelf, he returned to rejoin 
the reft of his fleet and army, which waited for him 
at Patala and in the neighbourhood of it. 

Sect. XVII. Alexander, in his march through defarts^ 
is grievoufly dijlreffed by famine. He a r rives at Pa~ 
fagarda, where Cyrus's monument flood. Or fines, a 
'pszverful lord, is put to death by the clandejiine in- 
trigues of Bagoas the eunuch. Calanus the Indian af- 
cends a funeral pile, where he puts himfelf to death* 
Alexander marries Statira the daughter of Darius. 
Harpalus arrives at Athens \ Demofthenes is banijhed. 
The Macedonian foldiers ?nake an infurretlion, which 
Alexander appeajes. He recalls Antipater from Ma - 
. cedonia, and fends Craterus in his room. The king's 
farrow for the death of Hepbcejlion. 
(j) A Lexander being returned to Patala, prepared 
all things for the departure of his fleet. He 
appointed Nearchus admiral of it, who was the only- 
officer that had the courage to accept of this commrf- 
ffion, which was a very hazardous one, becaufe they 
were to fail over a fea entirely unknown to them. The 
king was very much pleafed at his accepting of it 5 
and, after teftifying his acknowledgment upon that 
account in the moft obliging terms, he commanded 
him to take the beft (hips in the fleet, and to go and 
found the fea-coaft extending from the Indus to the bot- 
tom of the Perfian gulph : and, after having given 
thefe orders, he fet out by land for Babylon. 

(s) Arrian. in Indie, p. 334. 
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(t) Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the fame 
time with Alexander. It was not yet the feafon pro- 
per Tor failing. It was fummer when the fouthern 
lea- winds rife ; and the feafon of the north- winds, 
which blow in winter, was not yet come. He there- 
fore did not fet fail till about the end of September, 
which was too foon ; and accordingly he was incom- 
moded by winds fome days after his departure, and 
obliged to fhelter himfelf for twenty-four days. 

We are obliged for thefe particulars to Arrian, who 
has given us an exa£r. journal of this voyage, copied 
from that of Nearchus the admiral. 

Alexander, after having left Patala, marched 
through the country of the Orittf, the capital whereof 
was called Ora or Rhambacis. Here he was in fuch 
want of provifion, that he loft a great number of ful- 
diers ; and brought back from India fcarce the fourth 
part of his army, which had confifted of an hundred 
and twenty thoufand foot and fifteen thoufand horfe. 
Sicknefs, bad food, and the exceffive heats had fwept 
them away in multitudes; but famine made a fiill 
greater havock among the troops in this barren coun- 
try, which was neither ploughed nor /owed ; its inha- 
bitants being favages, who fared very hard, and led a 
molt uncomfortable life. After they had eat all the 
palm-tree roots that could be met with, they were 
obJiged to feed upon the beafls of burthen, and next 
upon their war-horfes : and when they had no beafts 
left to carry their baggage, they were forced to burn 
thofe rich fpoils, for the fake of which the Macedoni- 
ans had ran to the extremities of the earth. The 
plague, a difeafe which generally accompanies famine, 
compleated the calamity of the foldiers, and deftroyed 
great numbers of them. 

After marching threefcore days, Alexander arrived 
on the confines of Gedrofia, where he found plenty 
of all things : for the foil was not only very fruitful, 
but the kings and great men who lay neareft that 

(0 Arrian - P- 335- 
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Courttry fent him all kind of provifions. He conti- 
nued fome time here, in order to refrefh his army. 
The governors of India having fent, by his order, a 
great number of horfes, and all kinds of beads of 
burthen, from the feveral kingdoms fubje£r. to him, he 
remounted his troops ; equipped thofe who had loft 
every thing ; and foon afier prefented all of them with 
arms, as beautiful as thofe they had before, which it 
was very eafy for him to do, as they were upon the 
confines of Perfia, at that time in peace, and in a 
very flourifhing condition. 

He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and 
went through it, not with the air and equipage of a 
warrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of mafquerade, 
and Bacchanalian fcftivity ; committing the moft rio- 
tous and extravagant actions. He was drawn by eight 
horfes, himfelf being feated on a magnificent chariot, 
above which a fcaffo'd was raifed, in the form of a 
iquare ftage, where he pafled the days and nights in 
feafts and carousing. This chariot was preceded and 
followed by an infinite number of others, fome of 
which, in the ihape of tents, were covered with rich 
carpets, and purple coverlets ; and others, fljaped like 
cradles, were overmadowed with branches of trees, 
On the fides of the roads and at the doors of houfes, 
a great number of calks ready broached were placed, 
whence the foldiers drew wine in large flaggons, cups 
and goblets, prepared for that purpofe. The whole 
country echoed with the found of inftruments, and the, 
howling of the Bacchanals, who, with their hair 
difheveled, and like fo many frantic creatures, ran up. 
and down, abandoning themfelves in every kind of li- 
centioufnefs. All this he did in imitation of the tri- 
umph of Bacchus, who, as we are told, crofled all 
Afia in this equipage, after he had conquered India. 
This riotous, diilblute march lafted feven days, during 
all which time the army was never fober. It was very- 
happy, fays Qui ntus Curtius, for them, that the con- 
quered nations did not think of attacking them in this 
R 4 condition; 
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condition: for a thoi'fand ltfolute men, well armed, 
might vvi'l- great ea r ~ have defeated thefe conquerors of 
the world, whihf thus plunged in wine and excefs. 

(u) Nearchus /till keeping along the fea-coaft, from 
the mouth of the Indus, came at lad: into the Per- 
fian gulph, and arrived at the ifland of Harmufia, now 
called Orm us. He there was informed, that Alexan- 
der was not above five days journey from him. Ha- 
ving left the fleet in a fecure place, he went to meet 
Alexander, accompanied only by four perfons. The 
icing was very anxious about his fleet. When news 
was brought him that Nearchus was arrived almoft 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely deftroyed j 
and that Nearchus had been fo very happy as to efcape 
from the general defeat. His arrival confirmed him 
jftill more in his opinion, when he beheld a company 
of pale, lean creatures, whofe countenances were fo 
much changed, that it was fcarce poflible to know 
them again. Taking Nearchus afide, he told him, 
that he was overjoyed at his return, but at the fame 
time was inconfolable for the lofs of his fleet. Tour 
fleet, royal Sir, cried he immediately, thanks to the 
gods, is not hjl : upon which he related the condition in 
which he had left it. Alexander could not refrain 
from tears, and confefled, that this happy news gave 
him greater pleafure than the conqucft of all Afia. He 
heard, with uncommon delight, the account Nearchus 
gave of his voyage, and the difcoveries he had made; 
and bid him return back, and go quite up the Euphra- 
tes as far as Babylon, purfuant to the firft orders he 
had given him. 

In Carmania, many complaints were made to 
Alexander, concerning governors and other officers, 
who had grievoufly opprefied the people of various 
provinces during his abfence : for fully perfuaded he 
would never return, they had exercifed every fpecies of 
rapine, tyranny, cruelty and oppreifion. But Alexan- 
der, flrongly affected with their grievances, and 
(«) Atrian. in Indie, p. 348 — 352, 
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pierced to the very foul with their juft complaints, 
put to death as many as were found guilty of male- 
adminiftration, and with them fix hundred foldiers 
who had been the inlh-uments of their exactions and 
other crimes. He even afterwards treated with the 
fame feverity, all fuch of his officers as were conv idled 
of the like guilt, fo that his government was beloved 
by all the conquered nations. He was of opinion, 
that a prince owes thefe examples of feverity to his 
equity, which ought to check every kind of irregu- 
larity ; to his glory, to prove he does not connive or 
fhare in the injuitice committed in his name ; to the 
confolation of his fubje&s, whom he fupplies with a 
vengeance themfelves ought never to exercife ; in 
fine, to the fafety of his dominions, which, by fo 
equitable an adminiffration, is fecured from many 
dangers, anci very often from infurreclions. It is a 
great unhappinefs to a kingdom, when every part of 
it refoumls with exactions, vexations, oppreffions, and 
corruption, and not fo much as a tingle man is pu- 
nimed, as a terror to the reft ; and that the whole 
weight of the public authority falls only upon the peo- 
ple, and never, on thofe who ruin them. 

The grea: pleafure Alexander took, in the account 
which Nearchus gave him of his fuccefsful voyage, 
made that prince have a great inclination to go upon 
the ocean. He propofed no lefs than to fail, from the 
Perfian gulph, round Arabia and Africa, and to re- 
turn into the Mediterranean by the (heights of Gibral- 
tar, called at that time Hercules's pillars ; a voyage 
which had been feveral times attempted, and once per- 
formed, by order of a king of Egypt, called Nechao, 
as I ha~e obferved e'fewhere. It was afterwards his 
defign, when he mould have humbled the pride of 
Carthage, againft which he was greatly exafperated, 
to crofs into Spain, called by the Greeks Iberia, from 
the river Iberus : he next was to go over the Alps, 
and coaft along Italy, where he would have had but a 
Ihort paflage into Epirus, and from thence into Ma- 
R s ced-M.a. 
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cedonia. For this purpofe, he Tent orders to the vice- 
roys of Mefopotamia and Syria, to build in feveral 
parts of the Euphrates, and particularly at Thapfacus, 
fhips fufKcient for that enterptize; and he caufed to 
he felled, on mount Libanus, a great number of trees, 
which were to be carried into the above-mentioned 
city. But this projec~r, as well as a great many more 
which he meditated, were all defeated by his early 
death. 

Continuing his march, he went to PafTagardae, a 
City of Perfia. Orfines was governor of the country, 
and the greater! nobleman in it. He deft-ended from 
Cyrus ; and, befides the wealth he inherited from his 
ancefWs, he himfelf had a ma fled great treafures, hav- 
ing, for many years, ruled a large country. He had 
done the king a ilgnal piece of fervice. The perfon, 
who governed the provinces during Alexander's expe- 
dition into India, happened to die ; when Orifines ob- 
ferving, that, for want of a governor, all tilings were 
running to confufion, took the admin iftration upon 
himfelf, compofed matters very happily, and pre- 
fcrved them in the utmoft tranquillity till Alexander'.? 
arrival. He went to meet him, with prefents of all 
hinds for himfelf, as well as his officers. Thefe con- 
fifted of a great number of fine managed horfes, cha- 
riots enriched with gold and iilver, precious moveables, 
jewels, golden vafes of prodigious weight, purple robes, 
and four thoufand talents of ftlver in fpecie *. How- 
ever, this generous magnificence proved fatal to him ; 
for he prefented fucb gifts to the principal grandees of 
the court, as infinitely exceeded their expectations, 
but gave nothing to the eunuch Jjagoas, the king's fa- 
vourite ; and this not through forgetfulnefs, birr, out of 
contempt. Some perfons telling him how much the 
king loved Bagoas, he anfwered, " I honour the king's 
" friends, but not an infamous eunuch." Thefe 
words being told Bagoas, he employed all his credit to 
ruin a prince defcended from the noblefi: blood in the 

* About 600,000 /» 
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eaft, and irreproachable in his conduct. He even 
bribed fome of Orfines's attendants, giving them in- 
ftru&ions how to impeach him at a proper feafon ; 
and in the mean time, whenever he was alone with 
the king, he filled his mind with fufpicions and dif- 
truft, letting drop ambiguous expreffions of that noble- 
man, as if by chance ; and diflembling very artfully 
the motives of his difcontent. Neverthelefs, the king 
fufpended his judgment for the prefent, but difcovered 
lefs efieem than before for Orfines, who knew nothing 
of what was plotting againft him, fo fecretly the affair 
was carried on ; and the eunuch, in his private dif- 
courfes with Alexander, was perpetually charging him 
either with exactions or treafon. 

The great danger to which princes are expofed, is 
the fuffering themfelvcs to be prejudiced and over- 
reached in this manlier bv their favourites ; a danger fo 
common, that St. Bernard^ writing to Pope Euge- 
nius, (.v) afl'ures hirn, that if he were exempt from 
this weaknefs, -he may boaft himfelf to be the only 
man in the world that is fo. What is here fpoken of 
princes, is applicable to all who reprefent them. Great 
men generally liflen with pleafure to the flanderer ; 
and for this reafon, becaufe he generally puts on the 
mafk of affection and zeal, which fooths their pride. 
Slander always makes fome impreffion on the moft 
equitable minds; and leaves behind it fuch dark and 
gloomy traces, as raife fufpicions, jealoufies and dif- 
trufts. The artful flanderer is bold and indefatigable,, 
becaufe he is fure to efcape unpunimed ; and is fenftble, , 
that he runs but very little danger, in greatly preju- 
dicing others. With regard, to the great, they leldom 
enquire into fecret calumnies, either from indolence, 
giddinefs, or fhame to appear fufpicious,. fearful or 
diffident ; in a word, from their unwiilingnefs to' 
own, that they were impofed upon, and had aban- 
doned themfelvcs to a ram credulity. In this-manner T 

{Xj De Confider.. lib,- z. c. 14*. 
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the moft unfullied virtue, and the moft irreproachable 

fidelity, are frequently brought to inevitable ruin. 

Of this we have a fad example on the prefent occa- 
fion. Bagoas, after having taken his meafures at dis- 
tance, atlaft gave birth to his dark defign. Alexan- 
der, having caufed the monument of Cyrus to be open- 
ed, in order to perform funeral honours to the afhes of 
that great prince, found nothing in it, but an old rot- 
ten fhield, two Scythian bows, and a fcimitar ; 
■whereas he hoped to find it full of gold and filver, as 
the Perlians had reported. The king laid a golden 
crown on his urn, and covered it with his cloak ; 
valrjy furprized that fu powerful and renowned a prince 
Jiad not been buried with greater pomp than a private 
man. I'.ijroas, thinking this a proper time ior him 
to fpeak, " Are wc ro wonder, fays he, to find the 
<£ tom : s of kings fo empty, fir.ee the houfes of the 
<4 governors of provinces are filled with the gold of 
<c which .hey havr depiived them? I, indeed, had 
" never feen this monument ; but I have heard Da- 
<( rius fay, that immenfe treafures were buried in i\ 
" Hence flowed the unbounded liberality and profu- 
*' fion of Or fines, wi,o, by befrowing what he could 
44 not keep, without ruining himfelf, thought to make 
" a merit of this in your fight." This charge was 
without the ieafi rbundajon ; and yet the magi, who 
guarded the fepuichre, weie put to the torture, but all 
to no purpofe ; and nothing was <iifcovered relating to 
the pretended theit. Their fiknee. on this occafion, 
ought naturally to have cleared G Hints.; but the art- 
ful, iniinwating difU<urfes of .Bagoa:-, had made a deep 
imprefhon on Alexanders mind, and by that means 
given calumny c.;: eafy nccefs to it. The accufers, 
whom Bagoas i ad fub.'-rned, having made choice of a 
favourable moment came and impeached Orfines, 
and charged him with the com million of fevers 1 odious 
crimes, and amopg the rei!, vvirh llealing the treafures 
of the monument. At this cl air: c, the matter appeared 
no longer doubtful, and the indications were thought 

fufficient s 
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fumcient j fo that this prince was loaded with chains, 
before he fo much as fufpecr.ed that any accufation had 
been brought againft him ; and was put to death, 
without being fo much as beard, or confronted with 
his accufers. Too unhappy fate of kings, who do not 
hear and examine things in perfon ; and who ft ill con- 
tinue infatuated, notwithftanding the numberlefs ex- 
amples they read in hiftory of princes, who have been 
betrayed in the like manner. 

I have already faid, that there had followed the king 
an Indian, called Caianus, reputed the wrfeft man of 
his country, who, though he protefied the practice of 
the moft fevere philcfophy, had however been per- 
fuaded, in his extreme old age, to attend upon the 
court. (y) This man, having lived fcurfcore and 
three years, without having been ever aiiiicicd with 
ficknefs ; and having a very fevcie fit of the cl-.olic, 
upon his arrival at Failagardde, he rcfolved to put him- 
felf to death. Refoiutdy determined not to let the 
perfect health, he hzd always en : oj ed, be impaired by 
lingring pains ; and being alfo allured of falling into 
the hands of phyficians, and of being tortured with 
loads of medicine, he befought the king to order the 
erecting of a funeral pile for him ; and defired, that 
after he had a (tended it, fire might be fet to it. Alex- 
ander imagined Caianus might eaiily be diffuaded from 
fo dreadful a dehgn ; but finding, in fpite of all the 
arguments he could ufe, that Caianus was Hill inflexi- 
ble, he atlaft was obliged to acquit fee with it. Caia- 
nus then rode on horfeback to the ftVit of the funeral 
pile offered up his prayers to the gods ; caufed liba- 
tions to be performed upon himfdf, and the re'l of the 
cereu.onie-: r-, be obferved which are praeii fed at fune- 
rals 5 cut :.- a f;ft of his hair, in imita» ion of victims ; 
embraced fuch of his friends as were prcfent ; intrcated 
them to be merry that day, to ,c:..i and caroufe with 
Alexander ; afluring them, at the ume time, that he 

(y) Arrian. lib. 7. p. 276. Diod. lib. 7. p. 573, 574. Plut. in 
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would foon fee that prince in Babylon. After faying 
thefe words, he afcended, with the utmoft cbearful- 
nefs, the funeral pile, laid himfelf down upon it, and 
covered his face ; and, when the flame catched him, 
he did not make the leaft motion j hut, with a pa- 
tience and conftancy that furprized the whole army, 
continued in the pofture in which he at firft had laid 
himfelf ; and compleated his facrifice, by dying purfu- 
ant to the cuftom pradiifed by thefagesof his country. : 

(z) The hiftorian informs us, that people differed 
very much in opinion with refpeci to this aclion. Some 
condemned it, as fuiting only a frantic, fenfelefs 
wretch ; others imagined, he was prompted to it out 
of vain-glory, merely for the fake of being gazed at, 
and to pafs for a miracle in conftancy (and thefe were 
not miftaken :) in fine, others applauded this falfe he- 
roifm, which had enabled him to triumph in this man- 
ner over forrow and death. 

Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this 
dreadful ceremony, invited feveral of his friends and 
general officers to fupper ; and, in compliance with 
Calanus's requeft, and to do him honour, he proposed 
a crown, ai a reward for him who fhould quaff mofr. 
He, who conquered on this occaflon, was Promachu^ 
who fwallowed four meafures of wine, that is, eigh- 
teen or twenty pints. After receiving the prize,, 
which was a crown worth a * talent, he furvived his 
victory but three days. Of thefe guefts, forty-one 
died of their intemperance : a fcene, worthy of doling, 
that which Calanus had a little before exhibited ! 

[a) From Paflagarcla;, Alexander came to Perfepo- 
lis ; and, furveying the remains of the conflagration, 
was exafperated againft himfelf, for his folly in letting 
it on lire. From hence lie advanced towards 
Sufa. Nearchus, in compliance with his orders, 
had begun to fail up the Euphrates with his fleet ; but, 
upon advice that Alexander was going to Sufa, he 

(z) Dialore. U) Aman, dc Indie, p. 357; 358* 
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came down again to the mouth of the Pafi-tigris, 
and failed up this river to a bridge, where Alexander 
was to pafs it. Then the naval and land armies join- 
ed. The king offered to his gods faci ifices by way of 
thanks for his happy return, and great rejoicings were 
made in the camp. Nearchus received the honours 
due to him, for the care he had taken of the fleet ; and 
for having conducted it fo far fafe, through number- 
lefs dangers. 

Alexander found in Sufa all the captives of quality he 
had left there. He married Statira, Darius's eldeft 
daughter, and gave the youngeft to his dear Hephaef- 
tion. And in order that, by making thefe marriages 
more common, his own might not be cenfured j he 
perfuaded the greateft noblemen of his court, and his 
principal favourites, to imitate him. Accordingly 
they chofe from among the nobleft families of Perfia, 
about fourfcore young maidens, whom they married. 
His defign was, by thefe alliances, to cement fo 
ftrongly the union of the two nations, that they mould 
thenceforward form but one, under his empire. The 
nuptials were folemnized after the Perlian manner. 
He likewife feaftcd all the reft of the Macedonians who 
had married before in that country. It is related that 
there were nine thoufand guefts at this feaft, and that 
he gave each of them a golden cup for the libations. 

Not fatisfied with this bounty, he would alfo pay 
his foldiers debts. But finding that feveral would not 
declare the fum they owed, for fear of its being an ar- 
tifice merely to difrover thofc among them who were 
too laviihof their money ; he appointed, in his camp, 
offices, where all debts were paid, without afking the 
name either of the debtor or creditor. His liberality 
was very great on this occafion, and gave prodigious 
fatistadtion ; we are told that it amounted to near ten 
thoufand talents * *, but his indulgence, in permitting 
every perfon to conceal his name, was a fHIl more 
agreeable circumftance. He reproached the foldiers a 

* About fifteen hundred thousand pounds, 
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for their feeming to fufpecl the truth of his pflomife, 
and fa id to them, * That a king ought ncvtr fo forfeit 
bis word with his fubjefts ; nor his fubjecls fvfpett that 
he could be guilty of fo fhameful a prevarication. A 
truly royal maxim, as it forms the fecurity of a people, 
and the moft folid glory of a prince ; which, at the 
fame time, may be renounced for ever, by the viola- 
tion of a fingle promife; which, in affairs of govern- 
ment, is the moil fatal of all errors. 

And now there arrived at Sufa thirty thoufand 
Per nan young men, moft of the fame age, and called 
Epigones^ that is, fuccejfors ; a a coming to relieve the 
old foldiers in their duty and long fatigues. Such only 
had been made c hoice of, as were the ftrongeft and 
beftfhapcd in aii Peril j ; and had been fen t to the go- 
vernors o! fuch cities as were either -bunded or conque- 
red by Alexander. Thefe h?d iniV.cfeJ. them in mi- ! 
litary difciplh.e, and in ail things relating to ti:e Sci- 
ence of war. The» were ail very neatly diefled, and 
armed after the Macedonian manner. "J'jicfe cs:me 
and encamped before i:.e city, when:, drawing up in 
battle-array, they were reviewed ; and performed 
their exercifes before the king, who was extremely 
well pleafed, and very bountiful to them afterwards, 
at which the Macedonians took great umbrage. And 
indeed, Alexander obfervirg thefe were barrafied and 
tired out with the length of the war, and often vented 
murmurs and complaints in the ailemblies j he for that 
reafon was deftrous of training up thefe new forces, 
purpofely to check the licentioufnefs of the veterans. 
It is dangerous to difguft a whole nation, and to fa- 
vour foreigners too openly. 

(b) In the mean time Harpalus, whom Alexander, 
during his expedition into India, had appointed gover- 

(£) P3ut. in Demofth. p. S57, S58. 1 
Ou W^cti y xt tsv rev fA.-c.vav nva uX.o r< n *,Xv&tvv» \ 

nor 
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nor of Babylon, quitted his fervice. Flattering him- 
felf with the hopes that this prince would never return 
from his wars in that country, he had given a looie to 
all kinds of licentioufnefs, and confumed in his infa- 
mous revels part of the wealth with which he had been 
entrufted. As foon as he was informed that Alexan- 
der, in his return from India, punimed very feverely 
fuch of his lieutenants as had abufed their power, he 
meditated how he might beft fecure himfelf" ; and for 
this purpofe amaffed five thoufand talents, that is, 
about feven hundred and fifty thoufand pounds ; afiem- 
bled fix thoufand foldiers, withdrew into Attica, and 
landed at Athens, (c) Immediately all fuch orators as 
made a trade of eloquence, ran to him in crowds, all 
ready to be corrupted by bribes, as they were before 
by hopes of them. Harpalusdid not fail to diftributc 
a fmall part of his wealth among thefe orators, to win 
them over to his intereft, but' he offered Phocion feven 
hundred * talents, and even put his perfon under his 
protection, well knowing the prodigious authority he 
had over the people. 

The fame of his probity, and particularly of his 
difintereftednefs, had gained him this credit, Philip*s 
deputies had offered him great fums of money in that 
prince's name, and intreating him to accept them, if 
not for himfelf, at lead for his children, who were fo 
poor, that it would be impoflible for them to fupport 
the glory of his name: f Jf they refemble me, replied 
Phocion, the little fpot of ground with the produce of 
which 1 have hitherto lived, and which has raifed me to 
the glory you mention, zvill he fufficient to maintain them ; 
if it will not, I do not intend to leave them wealth, merely 
to foment and heighten their luxury, (d) Alexander 
having likewife fenthim an hundred || talents, Phocion 

(c) Plut. in Phoc. p. 751. (d) Ibid. p. 749. 

* Seven hundred thoufand fin diflimiles iunt futuri, nolo meis 

frowns. impenfis illorum aR augeviejue lux-. 

f Si mei fimiles emnt, idem uriam. Cor. Nep. in Phoc. c. 1. 
hie, inquit, agellus illos alet, qui jj Anbundred thoufand crowns. 
me ad banc dignitatem perduxit : 

afked 
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a Iked thofe who brought them, upon what defign 
Alexander fent him fo great a fum, and did not remit 
any to the reft of the Athenians? It is, replied they, 
becaufe Alexander looks upon you as the only jitft and vir- 
tuous man. Says Phocion, let him fuffer me Jlill to en- 
joy that character, and be really what I am taken for. 

The reader will fuppofe, that he did not give a 
more favourable reception to the perfons fent by Har- 
palus. And indeed he fpoke to them in very harfli 
terms, declaring that he mould immediately take fuch 
meafures as would be very difigreeable to the perfon 
on whofe errand they came, in cafe he did not leave 
off bribing the city ; fo that Harpalus loft all hopes 
from that quarter. 

Demofthenes did not at flrft fhew more favour to 
Harpalus. He advifed the Athenians to drive him 
out from their city, and not to involve. it in a war, 
upon a very unjuft occafion, and at the fame time with- 
out the kaft neceffity. 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was 
taking of his goods, hiving obferved that Demofthe- 
nes took a particular plcafure in viewing one of the 
king's cups of folid gold, and that he admired the 
fafhion, and the beauty of the workmanfhip, defired 
him to take it in his hand, and tell him the weight 
of it. Demofthenes taking the cup, was furprized at 
its heavinefs, and accordingly afked how much it 
weighed ? Harpalus anfwercd with a fmile, Twenty 
* talents^ I believe ; and that very evening fent him 
that fum with the cup: for fo great was Harpalus'3 
penetration, that he could difcover by the air and 
certain glances, the foible of a man /truck with the 
charms of gold. Demofthenes could not refift its 
power ; but, overcome by this prefent, and being f no 

* Twenty thottfltnd crowns. rsvcrn;r had received Into his cit\> , 

f The cxprejftwin the Greek is and thereby difpojjeffed bimfelf'cf 

full of beauty and fpirit. Plu- th{ command of it. UX^/sti vro 

tarch compares the gold which had _~ l ( i„'' f 



ttirch compares the gold which had 
been accepted by Demofthenes, to a 
garrijon ( cf the e tic my J which a 
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longer mafter of himfelf, he joined on a fudden with 
Harpalus's party ; and the very next morning, wrap- 
ping his neck well in woollen cloths, he went to the 
affembly. The people then ordered him to rife and 
make a fpeech, but he refufed, making figns that he 
had loft his voice ; upon which fome wags cried aloud, 
that their orator had been feized in the night, not with 
a * fquincy, but an argyrancy ; thereby intimating, that 
Harpalus's money had fupprefled his voice. 

The people being told next day of the gift which 
had been fent to Demofthenes, were highly exafpera- 
ted, and refufed to hear his juftification. Harpalus 
was thereupon expelled the city; and in order to dif- 
cover the perfons who had taken bribes, the magi- 
strates commanded a ftri<ft fearch to be made in all 
houfes, that of Caricles excepted, who having mar- 
ried but a little before, was exempt from this enquiry, 
out of refpect to his bride. The politenefs fliewn on 
this occafion does honour to Athens, and is not always 
exercifed elfewhere. 

Demofthenes, to prove his innocence, propofed a 
decree, by which the fenateof the Areopagus was im- 
powered to take cognizance of this matter. lie was 
the firft they tried, and fined upon being convicted fif- 
ty -\ talents, for the payment of which he was thrown 
into prifon ; however, he found means to efcape, and 
left his country, Demofthenes did not behave with re- 
folution and magnanimity in his banifhment, rcfiding 
generally at /Egina or Trezena ; and every time he 
caft his eyes on Attica, his face would be covered with 
tears ; and he fuffered fuch words to drop from him 
as were unworthy a brave man ; words which by no 
means correfpond with his refolute and generous be- 
haviour during his adminiftration. Cicero was re- 
proached with the fame weaknefs in his exile, which 

* It is impofiible to trar.Jlatc the otp/vpuyxiK utofficCi 

egrceaUeflay of the Greek -words. v j KTaf> 7- fapetywyo*. 
Ou% Izo <rvvuy%m t<P[<*&, f Fifty thufr.d crowns. 
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{hews ti:_-: men are not luch at all times, and on 
all o„ ,ns. 

(<?) It were to be wiflied, for the honour of eloquence, 
that what Paufanias relates, in }..ilihcation of De- 
mon* henes, were true; and it is very probable it was 
fo. According to this author, Harpalus, after flying 
from Athens, was feized by- Philoxenus the Macedo- 
nian ; and being racked, to extort from him the 
names of fuch Athenians as had been bribed by him, 
he did not once mention Demofthenes, whofe name, 
had he been. guilty, he would not have fupprefied be- 
fore Philoxenus, as that orator was his enemy. 

Upon the flrft report of Harpalus's flying to A- ;. 
thens, Alexander, fully determined to go in peifon 5 
topunifh Harpalus and the Athenians, had command- \ 
ed a fleet to be equipped. But after news was brought 
that the people in their aflembly had ordered him to 
depart their city, he laid afide all thoughts of returning 
into Europe. 1 
Alexander, having frill a curiofity to fee the \ 
ocean, came down from Sufa, upon the river Eulaeus; | 
and after having coafted the Perfian gulph to the mouth 
of the Tigris, he went up that river towards the ar- ; 
my, which was encamped on the banks of it, near | 
the city of Opis, under the command of Hephaeftion. | 
Upon his arrival there, he publifhed a declaration in | 
the camp, by which all Macedonians, who, by reafon 1 
of their age, wounds, or any other infirmity, were I 
unable to fupport any longer the fatigues of the fervice, 
•were permitted to return into Greece ; declaring, that 
his defign was to Jifcharge them, to be bountiful to 
them, and fend them back to their native country in a | 
fafe and honourable manner. His intention was, in i 
making this declaration, to oblige, and at the fame ' 
time give them the ftrongeft proof how greatly they 
were in his efteem. However, the very contrary hap- 
pened : for being already difgufted upon fome other 
accounts, efpecially by the vifible preference which \ 
{«) Paufan. 1. 2. p. 148. 

Alexander 
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Alexander gave to foreigners, they imagined, that his 
refolution was to make Afia the feat of his empire, and 
to difengage himfelf from the Macedonians ; and that 
the only motive of his doing this, was, that they 
might make room for the new troops he had levied in 
the conquered countries. This alone was fufficient to 
exafperate them to fury. Upon which, without ob- 
ferving the leait order or difcipline, or regarding the 
remonftrances of their officers, they went to the king 
with an air of infolence which they had never afTumed 
till then, and with feditious cries unanimoufly demand- 
ed to be difehargcd ; faying farther, that fince he de- 
fpifed the foldiers who had gained him all his victories, 
he and his father Amnion might carry on the war a- 
gainft whomfoever, and in what manner they pleafed : 
but as for themfelves, they were fully determined not 
to fcrve him any longer. 

The king, no way furprized and without once hefi- 
tating, jumps from his tribunal ; caufes the principal 
mutineers, whom he himfelf pointed out to his guards, 
to be immediately feized, and orders thirteen to be 
punifhed. This bold and vigorous aclion, which 
thunderstruck the Macedonians, fupprefled their cou- 
rage in an inftant. Quite amazed and confounded, 
and fcarce daring to look at one another, they flood 
with downcaft eyes, and were fo difpirited, and trem- 
bled fo prodigioufiy, that they were unable either to 
fpeak or even to think. Seeing them in this condi- 
tion, he re-afcended his tribunal, where, after repeat- 
ing to them, with a fevere countenance and a mena- 
cing tone of voice, the numerous favours which Philip 
his father had beftowed upon them, and all the marks 
of kindnefs and friendfhip by which he himfelf had 
diftinguimed them, he concluded with thefe words : 
" You all defire a difcharge ; I grant it you. Go 
" now and publiih to the whole world, that you have 
" left your prince to the mercy of the nations he had 
** conquered, who were more afteftionate to him than 
" you." After fpeaking this, he returned fuddenly 
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into his tent ; cafhiers his old guard j appoints ano. 
ther in its place all compofed of Per/ian foldiers; 
{huts himfelf up forfome days, and would not fee any 
perfon all the time. 

Had the Macedonians been fentenced to die, it could 
not have furpiized them more than when news was 
brought them, that the king had confided the guard 
of his perfon to the Perfians. They could fupprefs 
their grief no longer, fo that nothing was heard but 
cries, groans and lamentations. Soon after, they all 
run together to the king's tent, throw down their 
arms, confefling their guilt ; acknowledging their fault 
with tears and iighs ; declare that the lofs of life will 
not be fo grievous as the lofs of honour ; and proteft, 
that they will not leave the place till the king has par- 
doned them. At Jaft, Alexander could no longer re- 
fill the tender proofs they gave of their forrow and re. 
pentance ; fo that when he himfelf, at his coming out 
of his tent, faw them in this dejected condition, he 
could not refrain from tears : and, after fome gentle 
reproaches which were foftened by an air of humanity 
and kindnefs, he declared, fo loud as to be heard by 
them all, that he reftored them to his friendihip. This 
was reftoring them to life, as was manifeft from their 
(houts. 

He afterwards difcharged fuch Macedonians as were 
no longer able to carry arms, and fent them back to 
their native country with rich prefents. He com- 
manded, that at the exhibiting of the public games, 
they mould be allowed the chief places in the theatre, 
and there fit with crowns on their heads ; and gave 
orders, that the children of thofe who had loft their 
lives in his fervice, fliould receive, during their mi- 
nority, the fame pay which had been given their fa- 
thers. Such fupport and honours granted to veterans, 
muft neceflarily ennoble, in a very confpicuous man- 
ner, the military profelfion ! It is not poflible for a 
government to enrich every foldier in particular ; but 
it may animate and confole him by marks of diftinc- 

tion, 
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iion, which infpire a ftronger ardour for war, more 
conftancy in the fervice, and nobler fentiments and 
motives. 

Alexander appointed Craterus commander of thefe 
foldiers, to whom he gave the government of Mace- 
donia, Theflaly and Thrace, which Antipater had 
enjoyed ; and the latter was commanded to bring the 
recruits, inltead of Craterus. The king had long fince 
been quite tired with the complaints of his mother and 
Antipater, who could not agree. She charged Anti- 
pater of afpiring at fovereign power, and the latter 
complained of her violent and untraceable difpofiticn ; 
and had often declared in his letters, that (he did not 
behave in a manner {likable to her dignity. It was 
with fome reluctance Antipater refigried his govern- 
ment. 

{f) From Opis, Alexander arrived at Ec' atana in 
Media, where, alter having difpatched the moll ur- 
gent affairs of the kingdom, he again folemnized 
games and feftivals : There had come to him from 
Greece three thoufand dancers, makers of machinery, 
and other peifons (killed in diverfions of this kind. It 
happened very unluckily, during the celebration of 
thefe feftivals, that Hephaefiion died of a difeafe which 
he brought upon himfelf. Alexander abandoning him- 
felf to immoderate drinking, his whole court followed 
his example, and fcmetimes fpent whole days and 
nights in thefe excefies. In one of them Hephaeflion 
loft his life. He was the moll: intimate friend the king 
had, the confident of all his fecrets, and, to fay all 
in a word, a fecond felf. Craterus only feemed to 
difpute this honour with him. A few words, which 
one day efcaped that prince, fhews the difference he 
made between thefe two courtiers. Craterus, fays he, 
loves the king, but Hephccjlion loves Alexander. This 
expreflion fignifies, it I miftake not, that Hephaeflion 
had devoted himfelf, in a tender and affectionate man- 
ner, to the perfon of Alexander j but that Craterus 

(f j A. M. 3680. Ant. J. C 324. 

2 loved 
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loved him as a king, that is, was concerned Tor his 
reputation, and fometimes was lefs obfequious to his 
will, than he was zealous for his glory and intereft. 
An excellent character, but very uncommon. 

Hephseftion was as much beloved by all the cour- 
tiers, as by Alexander himfelf. Modeft, even-tem- 
pered, beneficent ; free from pride, avarice and jea- 
loufy ; he never abufed his credit, nor preferred him- 
felf to thofe officers, whofe merit made them necef- 
fary to his fovereign. He was univerfally regretted ; 
but his death threw Alexander into exceffive forrow, 
to which he abandoned himfelf in fuch a manner, as 
was unworthy fo great a king. He feemed to receive 
no conlblation, but in the extraordinary funeral ho- 
nours he paid to his friend at his arrival in Babylon, 
whither he commanded Perdiccas to carry his corpfe. 

In order to remove, by bufinefs and employment, 
the melancholy ideas which the death of his favourite 
perpetually awakened in his mind, Alexander marched 
his army againft the Co[fesi> a warlike nation inhabit- 
ing the mountains of Media, whom not one of the 
Perfian monarchs had ever been able to conquer. 
However, the king reduced them in forty days, after- 
wards pafied the Tigris, and marched towards Ba- 
bylon. 

Sect. XVIIT. Alexander enters Babylon^ contrary U 
the finijler predictions of the Magi and other jooth~ 
fayers. He there forms the plans of fcveral voyages 
and conqucjls. He fets about repairing the breaches 
made in the peers of the Tigris and Euphrates^ and 
rebuilding the temple of Belus He abandons himfelf 
to immoderate drinking, which brings him to his end. 
Tlje univerfal grief fpread over the whole empire upon 
that account. Syjigambis is not able to furvive him. 
Preparations are made to convey Alexander's corpfe to 
the temple of "Jupiter Amnion in Libya, 
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Lexander being arrived within a league and a 
half of Babylon, the Chaldeans, who pretend- 
ed to know futurity by the ftars, deputed to him fome 
of their old men, to acquaint him, that he would be 
in danger of his life, in cafe he entered that city ; and 
were very urgent with him to go on further. The 
Babylonifh aftrologers were held in fuch great reputa- 
tion, that this advice made a prodigious impreffion oa 
his mind, and filled him with confufion and dread. 
Upon this, after fending feveral of the grandees of his 
court to Babylon, he himfelf went another way - 3 and 
having marched about ten leagues, he flopped for fome 
time in the place where he had encamped his army. 
The Greek philofophers, being told the foundation of 
his fear and fcruples, waited upon him ; when fetting, 
in the ftrongeft light, the principles of Anaxagoras, 
whofe tenets they followed, they demonftrated to him, 
in the ftrongeft manner, the vanity of aftrology ; and 
made him have fo great a contempt for divination in 
general, and for that of the Chaldeans in particular, 
that he immediately marched towards Babylon with 
his whole army. \b) He knew that there were ar- 
rived in that city, ambauadors from all parts of the 
world, who waited for his coming ; the whole earth 
echoing fo much with the terror of his name, that 
the feveral nations came, with inexpreflible ardour, to 
pay homage to Alexander, as to him who was to be 
their fovereign. This view, which agreeably foothed 
the ftrongeft of all his paflions, contributed very much 
to ftifte every other reflection, and to make him care- 
lefs of all advice that might be given him ; fo that he 
fet forward with all pofiible diligence towards that 
great city, there to hold the ftates-general, in a man- 
ner, of the world. After making a moft magnificent 
entry, he gave audience to all the embafladors, with 

(g) Arrian. lib. 7. p. 294 — 309. Curt. lib. 10. c. 4 — 7. 

Plut. in Alex. p. 705 — 707. 
[b) Diod. lib. 17, p. 577 — 5S3. Juftln. lib. 12, c. 13 — 16. 
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the grandeur and dignity fuitable to a great monarch, 
and at the fame time, with the affability and polite- 
nefs of a prince, who is defirous of winning the af- 
fection of all. He loaded thofe of Epidaurus with 
great prefents for the deity who preftdes over their 
city, as well as over health, but reproached him at the 
fame time. Mfculafm^ fays he, has foe-wed me but 
very Utile indulgence, in not ' -prefer ving the life of a 
friend, ivho was as dear to me as myfelf. In private, 
he difcovered a great friendfhip for fuch of the depu- 
ties of Greece, as came to congratulate him on his 
victories, and his happy return ; and he reftored them 
all the ftatues and other curiofities which Xerxes had 
carried out of Greece, that were found in Sufa, Ba- 
bylon, Paffagarda, and other places. We are told, 
that among thefe were the ftatues of Harmodius and 
Anftogiton, and that they were brought back to 
Athens. 

The embafiadors from Corinth having offered him, 
in the name of their city, the freedom of it, he laugh- 
ed at an offer which feemed altogether unworthy of one 
who had attained fo exalted a pitch of grandeur and 
power. However, when Alexander was told that 
Corinth had granted this privilege to Hercules only, 
he accepted it with joy j and piqued himfelf upon 
treading in his fteps, and refembling him in all things. 
J3ut, cries * Seneca, in what did this frantic young ■ 
man, with whom fuccefsful temerity paffed for virtue, 
refemble Hercules ? The latter, free from all felf- 
interefted views, travelled through the world, merely \ 
%o ferve the feveral nations he vifited, and to purge \ 
the earth of fuch robbers as infefted it : whereas | 
Alexander, who is juftly entitled the plunderer of na- J 
tions, made his glory confift in carrying defolation ;] 

* Quid ill! fimilc habebat vefa- vindex, terrarum marifque paca- 'j 

Iius adolefcens, cni pro virtute erat tor. At hie a pueritia latro gemi- | 

felix temeritas ? Hercules nihil libi unique vaftator lummuinb)-i 

vicit. Orbem terrarum tranfivit, num duxit, terrori efle cunctii | 

non concupifcendo, fed vindicando : mortalibus. Senec, de Ber.ef. Hi, \ 

y ... malorum hoflis, boncrum 1. cap. 13. 

2 into 
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into all places, and in rendring himfelf the terror of 
mankind. 

At the fame time he wrote a letter, which was to 
have been read publickly in the afTembly of the Olym- 
pic games, whereby the feveral cities of Greece were 
commanded to permit all exiles to return into their 
native country, thofe excepted who had committed 
facrilege, or any other crime deferving death ; and 
ordered Antipater to employ an armed force, againft 
fuch cities as mould refufe to obey. This letter was 
read in the aflembly. But, as for the Athenians and 
Etolians, they did not think themfelves obliged to put 
orders in execution, which feemed to interfere with 
their liberty. 

Alexander, after having difpatched thefe affairs, 
finding himfelf now at leifure, began to think of 
Hephaeftion's burial. This he folemnized with a mag- 
nificence, the like of which had never been feen. As 
he himfelf undertook the management of this funeral, 
he commanded all the neighbouring cities to contri- 
bute their utmoii in exalting the pomp of it. He 
likewife ordered all the nations of Afia, to extinguifh 
what the Perfians call the facrcd fire, till the ceremony 
of the interment mould be ended ; which was confi- 
dered as an ill omen, it being never pra&ifed in Perfia, 
except at the death of its monarchs. All the officers 
and courtiers, to pleafe Alexander, caufed images to 
be carved of that favourite, of gold, ivory, and other 
precious materials. 

At the fame time the king, having procured a great 
number of architects and fkilful workmen, firft caufed 
near fix furlongs of the wall of Babylon to be beat 
dov/n j and, having got together a great number of 
bricks, and levelled the fpot defigned for the funeral 
pile, he had a molt magnificent monumental ftrucTure 
erected over it. 

This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each 
whereof was raifed an uniform building, the roof of 
which was covered with great planks of palm-tree 
S 2 wood. 
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wood. The whole formed a perfect fquare, the circum- 
ference of which was adorned with extraordinary magni- 
ficence. Each fide was a furlong, or an hundred fathoms, 
in length. At'the foot of it, and in the firft row, were 
fet two hundred and forty-four prows of ihips gilded, on 
the * buttrefles or fupporters whereof the ftatues of two 
archers, four cubits high, with one knee on the ground, 
were fixed ; and two other ftatues, in an upright pof- 
ture, compleatly armed, bigger than the life, being five 
cubits in height. The fpaces between the prows were 
fpread and adorned with purple cloth. Over thefe prowa 
was a colonnade of large flambeaux, the fhafts of which 
were fifteen cubits high, embellifhed with crowns of 
gold at the part where they are held. .The flame of 
thofe flambeaux ending at top, terminated towards 
eagles, which, with their heads turned downward, 
and extended wings, ferved as capitals. Dragons, 
fixed near, or upon the bafe, turned their heads up- 
wards towards the eagles. Over this colonnade, ftood 
a third, in the bafe of which was reprefented, in re- 
lievo, a party of hunting of animals of every kind. 
On the fuperior order, that is the fourth, the combat 
of the centaurs was reprefented in gold. Finally, on 
the fifth, golden figures, reprefenting lions and bulls, 
were placed alternately. The whole edifice terminated 
with military trophies, after the Macedonian and Bar- 
barian faftiion, as fo many fymbols of the vidory of 
the former, and defeat of the latter. On the enta- 
blatures ansi roof were reprefented Syrens, the hollow 
bodies of which were filled (but in an imperceptible 
manner) with muficians, who fang mournful airs and 
dirges in honour of the deceafed. This edifice was 
upwards of one hundred and thirty cubits high, that 
is above an hundred and ninety-five foot. 

The beauty of the defign of this ftruclure, the An- 
gularity and magnificence of the decorations, and the , 
feveral ornaments of it, furpafled the moft wonderful i 

* Li Creek 'EffUTtfe, or ear?. Tkefc are tu'O pieces nfthr.hr, ivhiih 
f'rhfi to tbt rlg!;t an J the 'ft of ike fmv. 

jprodufiions 
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productions of fancy, and were all in an exquifite tafte. 
Alexander had appointed to fuperintend the building of 
this edifice, Staficrates, a great architect, and admira- 
bly well (killed in mechanics, in all whofe inventions 
and defigns there appeared, not only prodigious mag- 
nificence and furprizing boldnefs, but fuch a greatnefs 
as was fcarce conceivable. 

(/) It was this artift, who, difcourfing fome time 
before with Alexander, had told him, that of all the 
mountains he knew, none would fo well admit of be- 
ing cut into the mape of a man, as mount Athos in 
Thrace : That, if he therefore pleafed but to give 
orders, he would make this mountain the moft durable 
of al! ftatues, and that which would lie moft open to 
the view of the univerfe. In its left hand it mould 
hold a city, confifting of ten thoufand inhabitants ; 
and from its right mould pour a great river, whofe 
waters would difcharge themfelves in the fea. One 
would have thought that this project: would have pleafed 
Alexander, who fought for the great and marvellous 
in all things j neverthelefs he rejected it, and wifely 
anfwered, that it was enough there was one prince, 
whofe folly mount Athos would eternize. This was 
meant of Xerxes, who having endeavoured to cut 
through the Ifthmus of that mountain, wrote a * let- 
ter to it in the moft proud and fenfelefs terms. With 
regard to myfelf, fays Alexander, mount Caucasus, the 
river f Tanats, the C a/pi an fea, all which I pajjed in 
triumph, JJjall be my monument. 

The expence of the fplendid monument which this 
prince erected in honour of Hephseftion, with that of 
the funeral, amounted to upwards of twelve thoufand 
talents, that is, more than one million eight hundred 
thoufand pounds. But, what man was ever fo ridicu- 
loufly and extravagantly profufe ? All this gold, all 

{;') Plut. defortun. Alex, ferfn. I. p. 33?. 

* Proud Athos, ivbo lifteft thy wife, I will cut thee quite to pieces, 
head to heaven, he not fo told as and throw thee into the fea, Plu- 
to oppofe to my workmen, fuch rocks tarch. de ira cohib. p. 555. 
tr.d fiones as they cannot cut ; other- f The Iaxarthes is here meant. 

S 3 this 
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this filver, was no other than the blood of nations, 
and the fubftance of provinces, which were thus facri- 
ficed to a vain often tation. 

To crown the affection which Alexander had for 
his deceafed friend, fomcthing was ftiil wanting to the 
honours he paid him, to raife them above human na- 
ture j and this was what he propofed, and for that pur- 
pofe had fent to the temple of Ammon, a trufty 
perfon, named Philip, to enquire the will of the 
god. It doubtlefs was the echo of that of Alexan- 
der ; and the anfwer was, that facnnces might be of- 
fered to Hephaeftion, as a demi-god. Thefe were 
not fpared in any manner ; Alexander himfelf firft fet- 
ting the example, when he made a great feaft, to 
xvhich upwards of ten thoufand perfons were invited. 
At the fame time he wrote to Cleomenes, governor of 
Egypt, commanding him to build a temple to He- 
phfeftion in Alexandria, and another in the ifle of Pha- 
ros. In this letter (which is ftill extant) to excite 
his diligence, and hafien the work, he grants the go- 
vernor, who was defpifed univerfally for his injuftice and 
japine, a general pardon for ail his crimes, paft, pre- 
fent and future ; provided that, at his return, the tem- 
ple and city fbould be compleatod. And now nothing 
was feen but new altar c , temples and feftivals ; no 
oaths were adminiflred hut in the name of the new 
deity : to quell ion his divinity was a capital crime. An 
old officer (a friend of Hephjeftion) having bewailed 
him as dead, in pafling before his tomb, had like to 
have been put to death for it ; nor would he have been 
pardoned, had not Alexander been allured, that the 
officer wept, merely from feme remains of tendernefs, 
and not as doubting Hephseflion's divinity. I can- 
not fay, whether Alexander prevailed fo far, as to 
make any one give credit to Hephseftion's divinity ; 
but he himfelf appeared, or at leaft endeavoured to 
appear, firmly per fuaded of it ; and gloried, not only 
that he had a god for his father, but that he himfelf 
could make gods. How ridiculous is all this ! 

During 
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During almoft a year which Alexander continued in 
Babylon, he revolved a great number of projects in his 
mind ; fuch as to go round Africa by fea to make a 
compleat difcovery of all the nations lying round the 
Cafpian fea, and inhabiting its coafts ; to conquer 
Arabia ; to make war with Carthage, and to fubdue 
the reft of Europe. The very- thoughts of fitting ftill 
fatigued him, and the great vivacity of his imagination 
and ambition would never fufFer him to be at reft ; 
nay, could he have conquered the whole world, he 
would have fought a new one, to fatiate the avidity of 
his defires. 

The embellifhing of Babylon alfo employed his 
thoughts very much. Finding it furpaffed in extent, 
in conveniency, and in whatever can be wifhed, either 
for the neceffities or pleafures of life, all the other cities 
of the eaff, he refolved to make it the feat of his em- 
pire ; and for that purpofe, was defirous of adding to 
it all the conveniences and ornaments poffible. 

This city, as well as the country round about it, 
had fuffered prodigioufly by the breaking of the bank 
or dike of the Euphrates, at the head of the canal called 
Pallacopa. The river running out of its ufual channel 
by this breach, overflowed the whole country 5 and 
forcing its way perpetually, the breach grew at laft fo 
wide, that it would have coft almoft as much to repair 
the bank, as the raifing of it had done at firft. So 
little water was left in the channel of the Euphrates, 
about Babylon, that there was fcarce depth enough 
for fmali boats, which confequently was of great pre- 
judice to the city. 

Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which 
purpofe he embarked upon the Euphrates, in order to 
take a view of the place. It was on this occafion that 
he reproached, in a ludicrous, infulting tone of voice, 
the' Magi and Chaldeans who accompanied him, for 
the vanity of their predictions \ fince, notwithstand- 
ing the ill omens they had endeavoured to terrify him 
with (as if he had been a credulous woman) he how- 
S 4 ever 
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e ver had entered Babylon, and was returned from it 
very fafe. Attentive to nothing but the fubje<Sr, of his 
voyage, he went and reviewed the breach, and gave 
the proper orders for repairing and rcftoring it to its 
former condition. 

This defign of Alexander merited the greateft ap- 
plaufe. Such works are truly worthy great princes, 
and give immortal honour to their name, as not being 
the efTecl: of a ridiculous vanity, but entirely calculated 
for the public good. By the execution of this project, 
he would have recovered a whole province which lay 
under water ; and have made the river more naviga- 
ble, and confequently of greater fervice to the Baby- 
lonians, by turning it all again into its channel as 
before. 

This work, after having been carried on the length 
of thirty furlongs (a league and a half) was flopped 
by difficulties owing to the nature of the foil ; and the 
death of this prince, which happened foon after, put 
an end to this project and feveral others he had formed. 
A fupreme caufe, unknown to men, prevented its 
execution. The real obftacle to the fuccefs of it, wa?, 
the curfe which God had pronounced again ft this city ; 
an anathema which no human power could divert or 
retard, (k) 1 ivill cut off from Babylon the nume and 
remnant, had the Lord of jjofis fworn above three 
hundred years before : I will clfo make it a poffeffton for 
the bittern, and puis of water : and I will fuveep it with 
the befom of dejhutlion [I) ft Jhall never be inha- 
bited, neither jha 11 it be (kvelt in from generation to ge- 
neration neither JLall the fhepherds make their fold 

there. Heaven and earth would fooner have pa (Ted 
away, than Alexander's defign been put in execution. 
No river was now to flow by Babylon ; the places 
round it were to be overflowed and changed into unin- 
habitable fens j it was to be rendered inacceflible, by 
the prodigious quantities of mud and dirt ; and the 
city as well as the country about it, were to be covered 

(kj Ifa. c, 14. v. Z2, ?3. (/j Chan. 13. v. ao. 

with 
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with ftagnatcd waters, which fhould make all accefs to 
it impracticable. * Thus it now lies j and all things 
were to confpire to reduce it to this dejected ftate, in. 
order that the prophecy might be compleatly fulfilled ; 
(m) for the Lord of hojh bath purpofed, and who Jhall dif- 
annul it ? and his hartd is Ji retched out J and who fijall 
turn it back ? Nothing (hews more evidently the 
ftrength and weight of this invincible curfe, than the 
efforts of the moft powerful prince that ever reigned ; 
a prince, the moft obftinate that ever was, with re- 
gard to the carrying on his projects ; a prince, of 
whofe enterprizes none had ever mifcarried ; and who 
failed in this only, tho' it did not feem fo difficult as 
the reft. 

Another defign which Alexander meditated, and 
had moft at heart, was the repairing the temple of 
Belus. Xerxes had demolifhed it in his return from 
Greece, and it had laid in ruins ever'fince. Now 
Alexander was refolved, not only to rebuild it, but 
even to raife a much more magnificent temple. Ac- 
cordingly, he had caufed all the rubbifh to be removed ; 
and finding that the Magi, to whofe care he had left 
this, went on but flowly, he made his foldiers work. 
Notwithstanding ten thoufand of them were daily em- 
ployed at it, for two months fucceflively, the woik 
was not finifhed at the death of this prince, fo prodi- 
gious were its ruins, (n) When it came to the turn 
of the Jewifh foldiers who were in his army, to work 
as the reft had done, they could not be prevailed upon 
to give their affiftance ; but excufed themfelves with 
faying, that as idolatry was forbid by the tenets of 
their religion, they therefore were not allowed to aflift 
in building of a temple, defigned for idolatrous worfhip ; 
and accordingly not one lent a hand on this occafion. 
They were punilhed for difobedience, but all to no 
purpofe ; fo that, at laft, Alexander admiring their 

(«) Ifa. ch. 14. v. 27. («) Jofephus contra Appion. lib. t. 

C?p. 8. 

* §te U'bat is faid 6>; tbh fubjift in the l-ijlory of Cyrus, 

S 5 pcrfc- 
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perfeverance, difcharged and fent them home. This 
delicate refolution of the Jews is a leflbn to many 
chriffians, as it teaches them, that they are not allow- 
ed to join or affift in the commimon of an action that 
is contrary to the law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the conduct of provi- 
dence on this occafion. God had broke to pieces, by 
the hand of his fervant Cyrus, the idol * Belus, the 
god who ri valid the Lord of Ifrael : He afterwards 
caufed Xerxes to demolim his temple. Thefe firft 
blows which the Lord ftruck at Babylon, were fo 
many omens of its total ruin ; and it was as impoffi- 
ble for Alexander to complete the re-building of this 
temple, as for Julian, fome centuries after, to reftore 
that of Jerufalem. 

Although Alexander employed himfelf In the works 
above mentioned, during his ffay in Babylon, he fpent 
the greateft part of his time in fuch pleafures as that city 
afforded ; and one would conclude, that the chief aim 
both of his occupations and diverfions, was to ftupify 
himfelf, and to drive from his mind the melancholy 
and abiding ideas of an impending de«th, with which 
lie was threatened by all the predictions cf the Magi and 
other foothfaycrs : For though in certain moments he 
feemed not to regard the various notices which had been 
given him, he was however fcrioufly affected with them 
inwardly ; and thefe gloomy re/lections were for ever 
returning to his mind. They terrified him at laft to 
fuch a degree, that whenever the moft infignificant 
thing happened, ( if ever fo little extraordinary and un- 
ufual ) his imagination fwclled it immediately to a pro- 
digy, and interpreted it into an unhappy omen. The 
palace was now filled with facrifices, with perfons 
whofe office was to perform expiations and purificati- 
ons, and with others who pretended to prophecy. It 
was certainly a fpe&acle worthy a philofophic eye, to 
fee a prince, at whofe nod the world trembled, aban- 

* Cod gives him thh vams inljaiab, 

done! 
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doned to the ftrongcft terrors j fo true is it, fays Plu- 
tarch, that if .'he contempt of the gods, and the in- 
credulity which prompts us neither to fear or believe 
any thing, be a great misfortune, the fuperftitious man, 
whofe foul is a prey to the moft abject fears, the molt 
ridiculous follies, is equally unhappy. It is plain that 
God, by a juft judgment, took a pleafure in degrading, 
before all ages and nations, and in finking lower than 
the condition of the vulgar, the man who had affected 
to fet himfelf above human nature, and equal himfelf 
to the Deity. This prince had fought, in all his 
actions, that vain glory of conquefts which men moft: 
admire ; and to which they affix, more than to any. 
thing elfe, the idea of grandeur : and God delivers 
him up to a ridiculous fuperftition, which virtuous men 
of good fenfe and underfcanding defpife moft, and. 
than which nothing can be more weak or groveling. 

Alexander was therefore for ever folemnizing new-' 
feftivals, and perpetually at new banquets, in which 
he quaffed with his ufual intemperance. After having 
fpent a whole night in caroufmg, a fecond was propofed. 
to him. He met accordingly, and there were twenty 
gueftsat table. He drank to the health of every per- 
fon in company, and then pledged them feverally.. 
After this, calling for Hercules's cup which held fix 
bottles, it was filled, when he poured it all down,., 
drinking to a Macedonian of the company, Proteas: 
by name ; and afterwards pledged him again, in the 
fame furious bumper. He had nofooner fwallowed it,, 
but he fell upon the floor. Here then, cries * Seneca,-, 
( defcribing the fatal effects of drunkennefs) is this 
hero ; invincible to ail the toils of prodigious marches,., 
to the dangers of lieges and combats, to the moft v. cl- 
ient extremes of heat and cold ; here he lies, conque— 

* Alexandiurn tot itinera, tot cadentia, tofmaria tutum dimi e— 
oraelia, tot hicmes, per quas, vifta runt; intemperantia bibendi, & 
temporum locorumque difiicultate, . ille Herculancus ac fatalis fcyphus 
tranfierat, tot flumina ex igncto condidit. Scr.ec, Ep:ji. 83.. 
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red by his intemperance, and ftruck to the earth by the 
fatal cup of Hercules. 

In this condition he was feized with a violent fe- 
ver, and carried half dead to his palace. The fever 
continued, though with fome good intervals, in which 
he gave the neceiTary orders for the failing of the fleet, 
and the marching of his land-forces, being perfuaded 
he fhould foon recover. But at laft, finding himfelf 
paft all hopes, and his voice beginning to fail, he drew 
his ring from his finger, and gave it to Pcrdiccas, with 
orders to convey his corpfe to the temple of Ammon. 

Notwithstanding * his great weaknefs, he however 
flruggled with death, and railing himfelf upon his el- 
bow, prefented his foldiers ( to whom he could not re- 
fufe this laft teftimony of friendfhip) his dying hand to 
kifs. After this, his principal courtiers afking to 
whom he left the empire ? he anfwered, To the mofi 
worthy ; adding, that he forefaw the decifion of this 
would give occafion to ftrange funeral ga«mes after his 
deceafe. And Perdiccas, enquiring further at what 
time they fhould pay him divine honours ? He replied, 
When you are happy, Thefe were his laft words, and 
loon after he expired. He was thirty-two years and 
eight months old, of which he had reigned twelve. 
He died in the middle of the fpring, the firft year of 
trie CXIVth Olympiad. 

(0) No one, fays Piutarch and Arrian, fufpecled 
then that Alexander had been poifoned ; and yet it is 
at this time that fuch reports generally prevail. But 
the ftate of his body proved that he did not die that 
way: for all his chief officers difagreeing among 
themfelves, the corpfe, though it lay quite neglected 

(0) A.. M. 3613. Ant. J. C. 3iS. 

* Qunnquam violentia morbi reret, quas Jam fato opprefi% 
dilabebatur, in cubitum tamen maximi cxercitirs complexui, hu- 
ereftus, dextram omnibus, qui manitate quam fpiritu vividirre, 
cam contingere vellent, porrexit. fufficit ? VaLMax* 1» 5. c. 1. 
Quis autcm iilam ofculari non cur- 

for 
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for feveral days in Babylon, which ftands in a hot 
climate, did not (hew the leaft fymptoms of putre- 
faction. The true poifon which brought him to his 
end was wine, which has killed many thoufands be- 
fides Alexander. It was neverthelefs believed after- 
wards, that this prince had been poifoned by the trea- 
chery of Antipater's fons : That CafTander, the eldeft 
of them, brought the * poifon from Greece; that 
Iolas, his younger brother, threw the fatal draught 
into Alexander's cup, of which he was the bearer ; 
and that he cunningly chofe the time of the great feaft 
mentioned before, in order that the prodigious quantity 
of wine he then drank, might conceal the true caufe 
of his death. The ftate of Antipater's affairs at that 
time gave fome grounds for this fufpieion. He was 
perfuaded that he had been recalled with no other 
view than to ruin him, becaufe of his male-ad miniftra- 
tion during his vice- royalty ; and it was not altogether 
improbable, that he commanded his fons to commit a 
crime, which would fave his own life, by taking 
away that of his fovereign. An undoubted circum- 
ftance is, that he could never wafh out this ftain ; 
and that as long as he lived, the Macedonians detefted 
him as a traytor who had poifoned their king. Arifto- 
tle was alfo fufpecled, but with no great foundation. 

Whether Alexander loft his life by poifon, or by 
exceflive drinking, it is furprizing to fee the prediction 
of the Magi and foothfayers, with regard to his dying 
in Babylon, fo exactly fulfilled. It is certain and 
indifputable, that God has referved to himfelf only the 
knowledge of futurity j and if the foothfayers and 
oracles have fometimes foretold things which really 
came to pafs, they could do it no other way than by 

* It is pretended that this poifon ever vej/bl receives it, thofs excepted 

nvas an extremely cold ivatcr y ivbicb are made of a ?>;iik's hcof. 

•which dijiils drop by drop, from a We are told, that it was brought 

reck in Arcadia called Nonacris. for this horrid purpofe from Greece 

Very little of it falls ; and it is fo to Babylon, in a tejjel of the letter 

waflly fharpy thai it an odes njbat- fort,. 
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their impious correfpondence with devils, who, by 
their penetration and natural fagacity, find out feveral 
methods whereby they dive to a certain degree into fu- 
turity, with regard to approaching events ; and are 
enabled to make predictions, which though they ap- 
pear above the reach of human understanding, are yet 
not above that of malicious fpirits of darknefs. The 
knowledge * thofe evil fpirits have of all the circum- 
ftances which precede and prepare an event ; the part 
they frequently bear in it, by infpiring fuch of the 
wicked as are given up to them, with the thoughts 
and defire of doing certain actions, and committing 
certain crimes ; an infpiration to which they are fure 
thofe wicked perfons will confent : by thefe things, 
devils are enabled to forefee and foretel certain particu- 
lars. They, indeed, often miftake in their conjec- 
tures, but f God alfo fometimes permits them to fuc- 
ceed in them, in order to punifh the impiety of thofe, 
who, in contradiction to his commands, enquire their 
fate of fuch lying fpirits. 

The moment that Alexander's death was known, 
the whole palace echoed with cries and groans. The 
vanquished bewailed him with as many tears as the vic- 
tors. The grief for his death occallui;ing the re- 
membrance of his many good qualities, all his faults 
were foi gotten. The Perfians declared him to have 
been the moft jufr, the kindeft fovereign that ever 
reigned over them ; the Macedonians the heft, the 
mod valiant prince in the univerfe ; and all exclaimed, 
againft the gods, for having envioufly bereaved man- 
kind of him, in the flower of his age and the height 



* Da:mone$ pervcrJis ( folcnt ) 
jnalcfu&a fuader^ <Je quorum 
moribus cciti funt quod fint eis 
talia fuadcntibus con lui fori. S:ia- 
dent autem miris 8c invif:bil:bus 
modis. 6\ Att^uft. dc D;vinat. 
Da»:o,:. p. ^9! 

f Facile c.1 & non incongruum., 



ut omnipctens & juftus, ad eorum 
pcenam quib'js ifta pnedicuntur — 
cccuko apparatu rmnifreriorum lu- 
crum ( tiRm fniritibus taiibus ali- 
quid divinatk>nis impertiat. S, . 
yJug. dc Div. $uaft, ad Simflie, 
J. a. i^afr. 3. 
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of his fortune.. The Macedonians imagined they faw 
Alexander, with a firm and intrepid air, ftill lead 
them on to battle, befiege cities, climb walls, and re- 
ward fuch a? had diftinguimed themfelves. They then 
reproached themfelves for having refufed him divine 
honours ; and confelTed they had been ungrateful and 
impious, for bereaving him of a name he fo juftly. 
merited.. 

After paying him this homage of veneration and 
tears, they turned their whole thoughts and reflections 
on themfelves, and on the fad condition to which 
they were reduced by Alexander's death. They con- 
fidered, that they were on the further fide, ( with- 
refpect to Macedonia ) of the Euphrates, without a 
leader to head them ; and furrounded with enemies, 
who abhorred their new yoke, As the king died 
without nominating his fucceflbr, a dreadful futurity 
prefentsd itfelf to their imagination ; and exhibited 
nothing but divifions, civil wars, and a fatal neceffity 
of ftill {bedding their blood, and of opening their 
former wounds, not to conquer Afia, but only to 
give a king to it; and to raife to the throne perhaps 
fome mean officer or wicked wretch. 

This great mourning was not confined merely to 
Babylon, but fpread over all the provinces ; and the 
news of it foon reached Darius's mother. One of her 
daughters was with her, who being ftill inconfolable 
for the death of Hephaeftion her hufband, the fight of 
the public calamity recalled all her private woes. But 
Syfigambis bewailed the feveral misfortunes of her fa- 
mily ; and this new affliction awaked the remembrance 
of all its former fuffe rings. One would have thought 
that Darius was but juft dead, and that this unfortu- 
nate mother folemnized the funeral of two fonsat the 
fame time. She wept the living no lefs than the dead : 
Who now, would (he fay, ivill take care of my daugh- 
ters ? Where /hall we find another Alexander P She 
would fancy fhe faw them again reduced to a ft ate of 

capti- 
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captivity, and that they had loft their kingdom a k- 
cond time j but with this difference, that now Alex- 
ander was gone they had no refuge left. At laft, me 
funk under her grief. This princefs who had borne 
with patience the death of her father, her hulband, of 
fourfcore of her brothers who were murdered in one 
day by Ochus j. and to fay all in one word, that of 
Darius her fon, and the ruin of her family ; though 
fhe had, I fay, fubmitted patiently to all thefe lofles, 
fhe however had not ftrength of mind fufficient to 
fupport herfelf after the death of Alexander. She 
would not take any fuftenance, and ftarved herfelf to 
death to avoid her furviving this laft calamity. 

After Alexander's death, great contentions arofe 
among the Macedonians, about appointing him a fuc- 
cefTor, of which I fhall give an account in the fuc- 
ceeding volume. After feven days fpent in confufion 
and difputes, it was agreed that Arideus, baftard bro- 
ther to Alexander, mould be declared king y and that 
rn cafe Roxana, who was eight months gone with 
child, fhould be delivered of a fon, he mould (hare the 
throne in conjunction with Arideus, and that Perdiccas 
fhould have the care of both ; for Arideus was a weak 
man, and wanted a guardian as much as a child. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans having embalmed the 
king's corpfe after their manner, Arideus was appoint- 
ed to convey it to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
(p) Two whole years were employed in preparing for 
this magnificent funeral, which made OJympias be- 
wail the fate of her fon, who having had the ambiti- 
on to rank himfelf among the gods, waq fo long de- 
prived of burial,, a privilege allowed to the meanefi of 
mortals. 

(/) /Elian. 1, 13. c, 30,. 
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Sect. XIX. The judgment we are to form of 
Alexander. 

THE reader would not be fatisfied, if, after having 
J given a detail of Alexander's a&ions, I fliould 
not take notice of the judgment we are to form of 
them ; efpecially as authors have entirely differed in 
their opinions, with regard to the merits of this prince. 
Some have applauded him With a kind of extjfy, as the 
model of a perfect hero, which opinion feems to have 
prevailed : Others, on the contrary, have reprefentcd 
him in fuch colours, as at leaft fully, if not quite 
eclipfe, the fplendor of his victories. 

This diverfity of fentiments denotes that of Alex- 
ander's qualities ; and it muft be confeffed, that good 
and evil, virtues and vices, were never more equally 
blended, than in * the prince whofe hiftory we have 
written. But this is not all ; for Alexander appears 
very different, according to the times or feafons in 
which we confider him, as Livy has very juftly ob- 
ferved. In the enquiry he makes concerning the fate 
of Alexander's arms, fuppofing he had turned them 
towards Italy, he fdifcovers in him a kind of double 
^Alexander 3 the one wife, temperate, judicious, brave, 
intrepid, but at the fame time prudent and circumfpect: 
the other, immerfed in all the wantonnefs of an 
haughty profperity ; vain, proud, arrogant, fiery ; 
foftned by delights, abandoned to intemperance and 
exceffes ; in a word, refembling Darius rather than 
Alexander ; and having made the Macedonians dege- 
nerate into all the vices of the Perfians, by the new 
turn of mind, and the new manners he afiumed after 
his conquefts. 

* Luxuria, induftria ; comita- ut ita dicam, ingenii, qucd fibi 
te, arrogantia 5 malis bonifque ar- vidlor induerat, fpectetur, Dario 
tibus mixtus. _ Tacit. " magis fimilis quam Alexandre in 

f Et loquimur de Alexandre) Jtaliam veniflct, & exercitum Ma- 
nondum merfo fecundis rebus, qua- cedoniae oblitum, degencrantem- 
rum nemo intolerantior fuit. Qui que jam in Perfarum mores ad- 
fi cx habitu novs fortunse.novique, duxiffet. Liv. 1. 9. n. 18. 
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I ftall have an eye to this plan, in the account I 

am now to give of Alexander's character, and mall 
confider it under two afpecls, and, in a manner, two 
auras ; nrft, from his youth till the battle of Iflus, and 
the liege of Tyre which followed foon after ; and fe- 
condiy, from tiiat vi&ory to his death. The former 
will exhibit to us great qualities, with few defects 
( according to the idea the heathens had of thefe ; ) 
the fecond will reprefent to us enormous vices ; and, 
notwithftanding the fplendor of fo many victories,, 
very little true and folic! merit, even with regard to 
warlike actions, a few battles excepted, in which he 
fuftained his reputation. 

First Part. 
We are firft to acknowledge and admire in Alex- 
ander, a happy difpofition, cultivated and improved 
by an ej&gellent education. He had a great, noble, 
and generous foul, [c) lie delighted in bellowing and 
doing ier vice, qualities he had acquired in his infant years. 
A young lad, whofe bufinefs it was to gather up and 
throw the balls when he played at tennis, to whom he 
had given nothing, Lpught him a good IciTon on that 
fubject. As he always threw the ball to the other players, 
the king, with an angry air, cried to him, And ami then 
to have no ball? No, fir, replied the lad, you da not ask 
me for it. This witty and ready anfwer gave great 
latisfaction to the prince, who fell a laughing, and af- 
terwards was very liberal to him. After this, there 
was no occafion to excite him to a&s of generofity ; 
for he would be quite angry with fuch as refufed them 
at his hands. Finding Phocion continue inflexible on 
this head, he told him by letter, that he would no 
longer be his friend, in cafe he refufed to accept of his fa- 
vours. 

Alexander, as if he had been fenfible of the mighty 
things to which he was born, endeavoured to fhine on 

fa) Piut. in Alex, p, 6S7, 

all 
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all occafions, and appear more confpicuous than any 
other person. No one was ever fired with fo ftrong a 
love for glory ; and it is well known, that ambition, 
which is confiderec by chriftians as a great vice, was 
looked upon by the heathens as a great virtue. It was 
that which made Alexander fupport with courage all 
the toils and fatigues necefTary for thofe who would 
diftinguifh themfelves in the exercifes -both of body 
and mind. He was accuflcmed very early to a fober, 
hard, plain way of life, uncorrupted with luxury or 
delicacy of any kind ; a way of life highly advantage- 
ous to young foldiers. 

I do not know whether any prince in the world had 
a nobler education than Alexander. He was very con- 
verfantin eloquence, poetry, polite learning, the whole 
circle of arts, and the moll abftracted and mod fub- 
lime fciences. How happy was he in meeting with fo 
great a preceptor ! None but an Ariftoile was fit for an 
Alexander. I am overjoyed to find the difciple pay fo 
illuftrious a teftimony in refpect to his matter, by de- 
claring he was more indebted to him, in one fenfe, thrm 
to his father. A man, who thinks and fpeaks in this 
manner, muft be fully fenfible of the great advantages 
of a good education. 

The effects of this were foon feen. Is it poffible for 
us to admire too much the great folidity and judgment 
which this young prince difcovered in his convention 
with the Perfian ambaffadors? His early wifdoin, 
whilft, in his youth, headed as regent during his fa- 
ther's abfence, and pacified the feuds which had broke 
out in Macedonia? His courage and bravery at the bat- 
tle of Chaeronea, in which he fo glorioufly diftinguifhed 
himfelf? 

It is a pain to me, to fee him wanting in refpecT: to- 
his father at a banquet, and employing fevere, infult- 
ing expreflions on that occafion. It is true indeed, that 
the affront which Philip put upon Olympias his mo- 
ther, in divorcing her, tranfported him in a manner 
out of himfelf j but ft ill no pretence, no injuftice or 

violence^, 
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violence, can either juftify or excufe fuch ufage to a 
father and a king. 

(r) He afterwards difcovered more moderation, 
when, on occafion of the infolent and feditious dif- 
courfes held by his foldiers in an infurre&ion, he fard, 
That nothing was more royal, than for a man to hear 
with calmnefs himfclf ill fpoken of, at the time he is doing 
good. It has been obferved, that the great prince of 
(s) Conde did not think any thing more worthy of ad- 
miration in this conqueror, than the noble haughti- 
nefs with which he fpoke to the rebellious foldiers, who 
refufed to follow him : Go, fays he, ungrateful, bafe 
wretches, and proclaim in your country that you have 
abandoned your king among nations, who will obey him 
better than you. " Alexander (fays that prince ) a- 
C£ bandoncd by his own troops among Barbarians, 
ct who were not yet compleatly conquered, believes 
" himfelf fo worthy of commanding over others, that 
* c he did not think men could refufe to obey him. 
tc Whether he were in Europe or in Afia, among 
" Greeks or Perfians, it was the fame to him. He 
<c fancied, that wherever he found men, he found fub- 
<c jec"ts." Alexander's patience and moderation, 
which I took notice of at firfr, are no lefs wonderful. 

The firft years of his reign are perhaps the raoft 
glorious of Ins life. That at twenty years of age, he 
was able to appeafe the inteftine feuds which ra£ed in 
the kingdom ; that he either crufhed or fubjecled fo- 
reign enemies, andthofe of the moft formidable kind ; 
that hedifarmed Greece, moft of the nations whereof 
had united againft him ; and that in lefs than three 
years, he mould have enabled himfelf to execute fe- 
curely thofe plans his father had fo wifely projected ; 
all this fuppofesa prefence of mind, a ftrengthof foul, 
a courage, an intrepidity, and, what is more than 
all, a confummate prudence j qualities which form the 
character of the true hero. 

(r) Plut. in Alex. P . 688, (s) St. Evrcmond. 
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This character he fupported in a wonderful manner, 
during the whole courfe of his expedition againft Da- 
rius, till the time mentioned by us. (/) Plutarch very 
juftly admires the bare plan of it, as the moft heroic 
act that ever was. He formed it the very inftant he 
afcended the throne, looking upon this defign, in 
fome meafure, as a part of what he inherited from 
his father. When fcarce twenty years old, furround- 
ed with dangers both within and without his kingdom, 
finding his treafury drained and incumbered with debts, 
to the amount of two hundred * talents, which his fa- 
ther had contracted ; having an army which was 
greatly inferior in number to that of the Perfians: in 
this condition, Alexander already turns his eyes to- 
wards Babylon and Sufa, and propofes no lefs a con- 
quer! than that of fo vaftan empire. 

Was this the effect; of the pride and rafhnefs of 
youth, afks Plutarch ? Certainly not, replies that au- 
thor. No man ever formed a warlike enterprize with 
fo great preparations, and fuch mighty fuccours, by 
which I underftand ( continues Plutarch ) magnani- 
mity, prudence, temperance and courage ; preparati- 
ons and aids, with which philofophy fupplied him, and 
which he thoroughly ftudied ; fo that we may affirm, 
that he was as much indebted for his conqueft to the 
iefibns of Ariftotle his matter, as to the inftructions 
,of Philip his father. 

We may add, that according to all the maxims of 
war, Alexander's enterprize muft naturally be fuc- 
cefsful. Such an army as his, though not a very 
great one, confifting of Macedonians and Greeks, 
that is, of the beft troops at that time in the world ; 
and trained up to war during a long courfe of years, 
enured to toils and dangers, formed by a happy expe- 
rience to all the exercifes of lieges and battles, ani- 
mated by the remembrance of their paft victories, by 

£ (t) Plut. de fortun. Alex. Orat. I. p. .327, 
9 About thirty tbcufand f ounds, 
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the hopes of an immenfe booty ; and more fo, by their 
hereditary and irreconcileable hatred to the Perfians ; 
fuch an army, I fay, headed by Alexander, was al- 
moft fure of conquering an army, compofed, indeed, 
of infinite numbers of men, but of few foldiers. 

The fvviftnefs of the execution was anfwerable to 
the wifdom of the project. After having gained the 
affection of all his generals and officers by an unparal- 
leled liberality ; and all his foldiers by an air of good- 
nefs, affability and even familiarity, which, fo far 
from debafing the majefty of a prince, adds to the re- 
fpect which is paid him fuch a zeal and tendernefs as is 
proof againft all things : after this s I fay, the next 
thing to be done, was, to aftonifh his enemies by bold 
enterprizes, to terrify them by examples of feverity j 
and laftly, to win them by acts of humanity and cle- 
mency. He fuccceded wonderfully in thefe. The 
paflage of the Granicus, followed by a famous vic- 
tory j the two celebrated fieges of Miletus and Hali- 
carnafllis, {hewed Afia a young conqueror, to whom 
no part of military knowledge was unknown. The 
razing of the laft city to the very foundations fpread 
an univerfal terror ; but the allowing all thofe the en- 
joyment of their liberties and antient laws, who fub- 
mitted chearfully, made the world believe, that the 
conqueror had no other view than to make nations 
happy, and to procure them an eafy and lafting 
peace. 

His impatience to bathe himfelf, when covered with 
fweat, in the river Cydnus, might be looked upon as 
a gay, juvenile action, unworthy of his dignity ; but 
we muft not judge of it from the manners of the pre- 
fent age. The ancients, all whofe exercifes were re- 
lative to thofe of war, accuftomed themfelves early to 
bathing and fwimming. It is well known that, in 
Rome, the fons of the nobility, after having heated 
themfelves in the Campus Martius, with running, 
wreftling, and hurling the javelin, ufed to plunge into 
the Tyber, which runs by that city. By thefe exer- 
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cifes they enabled themfelves to pafs rivers and lakes in 
an enemy's country ; for thofe are never crofled, but 
after painful marches, and after having been long ex- 
pofed to the fun-beams, which, with the weight of 
the foldiers arms, muft neceflarily make them fweat. 
Hence we may apologize for Alexander's bathing him- 
felf in a river which had like to have been fo fatal to 
him, efpecially as he might not know that the waters 
of it were fo exceflively cold. 

The two battles of IfTus and Arbela, with the fiege 
of Tyre, one of the moft famous of antiquity, entire- 
ly proved, that Alexander poflefled all the qualities 
which form the great foldier ; as ikill in making choice 
of a field of battle ; fuch a prefence of mind in the heat 
of action, as is neceflary for the giving out proper or- 
ders ; a courage and braver}-, which the moll evident 
dangers only animated ; an impetuous activity, tempered 
and guided by fuch a prudent refer vednefs, as will not 
fuffer the hero to be carried away by an indifcreet ar- 
dour ; laftly, fuch a refolution and conftancy as is 
neither difconcorted by unforefeen obftacles, nor dif- 
couraged by difficulties, though feemingly unfur- 
mountable, and which know no other bounds or iffue 
but victory. 

Hiftorians have obferved a great * difference between 
Alexander and his father in their manner of making 
war. Stratagem, and even knavery, were the pre- 
vailing arts of Philip, who always a£ted fecretly, and 
in the dark ; but his fon purfued his fchemes with 
more candour, and without difguife. The one en- 
deavoured to deceive his enemies by cunning, the other 
to fubdue them by force of arms. The former difco- 
vered more art, the latter had a greater foul, (u) Phi- 
lip did not look upon any methods, which conduce to 

(u) Paufan. 1. 7. p.. 4* 5- . , . ... ... . . 

* Vincendi ratio utnque diver- dentior jlle confilio, hie ammo 

fa. Hie aperte, ille artibus bclla magnificentior Nulla apud 

traclabat. Deceptis ille gaudere Philippum turpis ratio vincendi. 
Jioftibu.s, hie palam fufw. Pru- J "Jim. lib, 9. cap. 8. 
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conqueft, as ignominious ; but Alexander could never 
prevail with himfelf to employ treachery. He, in- 
deed, endeavoured to draw over the ableft of all Darius's 
generals ; but then he employed honourable means. 
When he marched near Memnon's lands, he com- 
manded his foldiers, upon the fevereft penalties, not to 
make the leaft havock in them. His defign, by this 
conduct, was either to gain him over to his fide, or to 
make the Perfians fufpecl: his fidelity, (x) Memnon alfo 
delighted in behaving with generofity towards Alexan- 
der ; and hearing a foldier fpeak ill of that prince : / 
did not take thee into my pay, fays that general, ftriking 
him with his javelin, to fpeak injurioujly of that prince, 
but to fight againji him. 

The circumftance which raifes Alexander above 
moft conquerors, and, as it were, above himfelf, is 
the ufe he made of victory after the battle of IiTUs. 
This is the moft beautiful incident in his life : is the 
point of fight in which it is his intereft to beconfidered, 
and it is impoffible for him not to appear truly great in 
that view. By the victory of Iflus, he had pofieffed 
himfelf, not only of Darius's pe.rfon, but alfo of his 
empire. Not only Syfigambis, that king's mother, 
was his captive j but alfo his wife and daughters, prin- 
ceiTes whofe beauty was not to be paralleled in all Afia. j 
(y) Alexander was in the bloom of life, a conqueror, 
free, and not yet engaged in the bands of marriage, 
as an author obferves of the firft Scipio Africanus, on 
a like occafion. Neverthelefs, his camp was, to thofe 
princeiTes, a facred afylum, or rather a temple, in 
which their chaftity was fecured, as under the guard of 
virtue itfelf, and fo highly revered, that Darius, in his 
expiring moments, hearing the kind treatment they 
had met with, could not forbear lifting up his dying 
hands towards heaven, and wifli fuccefs to fo wife and 

(x) Plut. in Apoph. p. 174. Et juvenis, & cadets, 

gc viftor. Fal. Max. I, 4. c. 3, 
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generous a conqueror, who governed his paffions fo ab- 
solutely. 

In the enumeration of Alexander's good qualities, I 
muft not omit one rarely found among the great, and 
which neverthelefs does honour to human nat ,/:c, and 
makes life happy : this is, his being informed with a 
foul capable of a tender friendfhip ; his opennefs, truth, 
perfeverance and humility in fo exalted a fortune, 
which generally confiders itfelf only, makes its gran- 
deur confift in humbling all things around it ; and is 
better pleafed with fervile wretches, than with free, 
fincere friends. 

Alexander endeared himfelf to his officers and fol- 
diers ; treated them with the greateft familiarity j ad- 
mitted them to his table, his exercifes and converfati- 
ons, was deeply troubled for them when involved in 
any calamity, grieved for them when lick, rejoiced at 
their recovery, and fhared in whatever beftl them. 
We have examples of this in HephaefKon, in Ptolemy, 
in Craterus, and many others. A prince of real me- 
rit, does no ways debafe his dignity, by fuch a familia- 
rity and condefcenfion ; but, on the contrary, is more 
beloved and refpecled upon that very account. Every- 
man of a tall ftature, does not fcruple to put himfelf upon 
a level with the reft of mankind, well knowing that 
he (hall over-top them all. It is the intereft of truly- 
diminutive perfons only, not to vie in ftature with the 
tall, nor to appear in a croud. 

Alexander was dear to others, becaufe they were 
fenfible he was beforehand with them in affection. 
This circumftance made the foldiers ftrongly defirous 
topleafe him, and fired them with intrepidity ; hence 
they were always ready to execute all his orders, tho* 
attended with the greateft difficulties and dangers : this 
made them fubmit patiently to the fevereft hard/hips, 
and threw them into the deepeft affliction whenever 
they happened to give him any room for difcontent. 

In this picture that has been given of Alexander, 
what was wanting to compleat his glory r Military 

Vol, VI. T vhuu 
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virtue has been exhibited in its utmofl: fplendor : good- 
nefs, clemency, moderation, and wifdom have crown- 
ed it, and added fuch a luftre, as greatly enhances its 
value. Let us fuppoie, that Alexander, to fecure his 
glory and his victories, flops fhort in his career ; that 
he himfelf checks his ambition, and raifes Darius to 
the throne, with the fame hand that had difpoffeiTed 
him of it ; makes Afta Minor, inhabited chiefly by 
Greeks, free and independent of Perfia ; that he de- 
clares himfelf protector of all the cities and ftates of 
Greece, in no other view than to fecure their liber- 
ties, and the enjoyment of their refpeclive laws and 
euftoms ; that he afterwards returns to Macedon, and 
there, contented with the lawful bounds of his em- 
pire, makes all his glory and delight confift in rendering 
his people happy, in procuring it an abundance of all 
things, in feeing the laws put in execution, and mak- 
ing juftice flourifh ; in caufing virtue to be had in ho- 
nour, and in endearing himfelf to his fubjecls : in fine, 
that now become, by the terror of his arms, and much 
more fo by the fame of his virtues, the admiration of 
the whole world ; he fees himfelf, in fome meafure, 
the arbiter of all nations, and exercifes, over the minds 
of men, fuch an empire, as is infinitely more lafting 
and honourable than that which is founded on fear 
enly : fuppofing all this to have happened, Alexander 
would have been as great, as glorious, as good a prince 
as ever blefied mankind. 

To the forming fo great a character, a greatnefs of 
foul, and a moft refined tafte for true glory are re- 
quired, fuch as is feldom met with in hiftory. Men 
generally do not * confider, that the glory which at- 
tends the moft fhining conquefts, is greatly inferior to 
the reputation of a prince, who has defpifed and tram- 

* Scis ubi vera principis, ubi tra, contemptor ambitionis, & in- 

fempiterna fit gloria Arcus, finitas potentias domitor ac fena- 

& ftatuas, aras etiam templaque tor animus ipfa vetultate florefcit. 

dcmolitur & obicurat oblivio ; con- Pirn, in Pan, Trajan, 
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pled upon ambition, and known how to give bounds 
to univerfal power. But Alexander, was far from 
poffeffing thefe happy qualities. His uninterrupted fe- 
licity, that never experienced adverfe fortune, intoxi- 
cated and changed him to fuch a degree, that he no 
longer appeared the fame man ; and I do not remem- 
ber that ever the poifon of profperity had a more fud- 
den or more forcible effect than upon him. 

Second Part. 
From the fiege of Tyre, which was foon after the 
battle of IfTus, in which Alexander difplayed all the 
courage and abilities of a great warrior j we fee the 
virtues and noble qualities of this prince degenerate on 
a fudden, and make way for the greateft vices and moft 
brutal paffions. If we fometimes, through the exceffes 
to which he abandons himfelf, perceive fome bright 
rays of humanity, gentlenefs, and moderation, thefe 
are the effects of a happy difpoiition, which, not be- 
ing quite extinguiflied by vice, is however governed 
by it. 

Was ever enterprize more wild and extravagant, 
than that of croffing the fandy defarts of Libya ; of 
expofmg his army to the danger of perifliing with 
thirft and fatigue ; of interrupting the courfe of his 
victories, and giving his enemy time to raife a new 
army, merely for the fake of marching fo far in order 
to get himfelf named the fon of Jupiter Ammon ; and 
purchafe at fo dear a rate a title, which could only 
render him contemptible ? 

(a) How mean was it in Alexander, to omit always 
in his letters, after Darius's defeat, the Greek word 
which fignifies health *, except in thofe he wrote to 
Phocion and Antipater ! As if this title, becaufe em- 
ployed by other men, could have degraded a king, 
who is obliged by his office to procure, at leaft to wifti 

(x) Plut. in Phoc. p. 749. 
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all his fubje&s, the enjoyment of the felicity implied 
by that word. 

Of all vices, none is fo groveling, none fo unwor- 
thy, not only of a prince, but of a man of honour, 
as drunkennefs ; its bare name is intolerable, and 
ftrikes us with horror. How infamous a pleafure is it, 
to fpend whole days and nights in caroufing, to con- 
tinue thefe excefles for weeks together j to pride one's 
felf in exceeding other men in intemperance, and to 
endanger one's life in no other view than to gain fuch 
a victory ! Not to mention the infamous enormities 
that attend thefe debauches, how greatly mocking is 
it to hear the frantic difcourfes of a fon, who, being 
intoxicated with the fumes of wine, induftrioufly 
ftrives to defame his father, to fully his glory, and, 
loft toallfhame, prefer himfelf to him ? Drunkennefs 
is only the occafion, not the caufe, of thefe excefles. 
It betrays the fentiments of the heart, but docs not 
place them there. Alexander, puffed up by his victo- 
ries, greedy and infatiable of praife, intoxicated with 
the mighty idea he entertained of his own merit, jea- 
lous of, and defpifing all mankind, has the power, 
in his fober moments, to conceal his fentiments ; but 
no fooner is he intoxicated, than he (hews himfelf to 
be what he really is. 

What fhall we fay of his barbaroufly murthering an 
old friend ; who, tho' indifcreet and ram, was yet his 
friend ? Of the death of the moft honeft man in all 
his court, whofe only crime was his refufing to pay 
him divine homage ? Of the execution of two of his 
principal officers, who were condemned, tho' nothing 
could be proved againft them, and on the flighteft fuf- 
picions ? 

I pafs over a great many other vices, which Alex- 
ander, according to moft hiftorians, gave into, and 
which are not to be juftified. To fpeak of him, there- 
fore, only as a warrior and a conqueror ; qualities in 
which he is generally confidered, and which have 
gained him the efteem of all ages and nations - f all we 

now 
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Row have to do is to examine, whether this efteem be 
fo well grounded as is generally fuppofed. 

I have already obferved, that, to the battle of Iffus, 
and the fiege of Tyre inclufively, it cannot be denied 
but that Alexander was a great warrior and an illuf- 
trious general. But yet I doubt very much, whether, 
during thefe firft years of his exploits, he ought to be 
confidered in a more confpicuous light than his father ; 
whofe actions, though not fo dazzling, are however as 
much applauded by good judges, and thofe of the mi- 
litary profeffion. Philip, at his acceffion to the throne, 
found all things unfettled. He himfelf was obliged to 
lay the foundations of his own fortune, and was not 
fupported by the leaft foreign affiftance. He raifed 
himfelf to the power and grandeur to which he after- 
wards attained. He was obliged to train up, not only 
his foldiers but his officers ; to inftrudt them in all the 
military exercifes j to inure them to the fatigues of 
war ; and, to his care and abilities Macedonia owed 
the rife of the celebrated Phalanx, that is, of the beft 
troops the world had then ever feen, and to which 
Alexander owed all his conquefts. How many obfta- 
cles flood in Philip's way, before he could poflefs him- 
felf of the power, which Athens, Sparta and Thebes 
had fucceflively exercifed over Greece ! The Greeks, 
who were the braved and moft fagacious people in the 
univerfe, would not acknowledge him for their chief, 
till he acquired that title by wading through feas of 
blood, and by gaining numberlefs conquefts over them. 
Thus we fee, that the way was prepared for Alexan- 
der's executing his great defign ; the plan whereof, 
and the moft excellent inftrudtions relative to it, had 
been laid down to him by his father. Now, will it 
not appear a much eaiier talk, to fubdue Afia with 
Grecian armies, than to fubject the Greeks who had 
fo often triumphed over Afia ? 

But, without carrying further the parallel of Alex^ 
ander with Philip, which all, who do not confider he- 
roes according to the number of provinces they have 
T 3 con- 
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quered, but by the intrin/lc value of their anions, 
mutt give in favour of the latter : what judgment are 
we to form of Alexander, after his jtriumph over Da- 
rius ; and is it poffible to propofe him, during the lat- 
ter part of his life, as a model worthy the imitation of 
thofe who afpire to the character of great foldiers and 
illuftrious conquerors ? 

In this enquiry, I mall begin with that which is 
unanimoufly agreed by all the writers on this fubje&, 
to be the foundation of the folid glory of a hero - 3 I 
mean, the juftice of the war in which he engages, 
without which he is not a conqueror and a hero, but 
an ufurper and a robber. Alexander, in making Afia 
the feat of war, and turning his arms again!! Darius, 
had a plaufible pretence for it ; becaufe the Perfians 
had been in all ages, and were at that time profefled 
enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been ap- 
pointed generali/limo, and whofe injuries he therefore 
might think himfelf juftly entitled to revenge. But 
then, what right had Alexander over the great number 
of nations, who did not know even the name of 
Greece, and had never done him the leaft injury ? 
The Scythian amba/Tador fpoke very judicioufly, when 
headdrefled him in thefe words : What have we to do 
with thee ? Wc never once fet our feet in toy country. 
Sire nst thofe who live in woods, allowed to bo ignorant 
of thee, and the place from whence thou coineft ? Thou 
boajlejl that the only defign of thy marching, is to extir- 
pate robbers : thou thyfclf art the greaicji robber in the 
world. This is Alexander's cxad character, in which 
there is nothing to be rejected. 

A pirate fpake to him to the fame erfeifr, and in 
Wronger terms. Alexander afked * him what right he 

* Eleganter & vcraciter AIc:c- Quod tibi, inquit, ut orbcm ter* 

andro illi Magno comprehenfus rarum. Scd quia id ego exiguo 

pirata reipendit. N am cum idem navigio facio, Intro vocor : quia 

rex homin<;m interrcgairet, quid tu mr.gna clafl'e, imperator. jRc- 

ei videretur ut mare hnberet infef- /fi t Nurivs M.irc. ex Ciccr. 3. 

turn 5 illc^ libera contumaciu : t!c rep. 
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had to infeft the feas : The fame that thou haft, replied 
the pirate with a generous liberty, to infeft the unfa erf e : 
but becaufe I do this in a fmall flip, I am called a rob- 
ber j and, becaufe thou acleft the fame part with a great 
fleets thou art entitled conqueror. This was a witty 
and juft anfwer, fays [a) St. Auftin, who has preferred 
this fmall fragment of Cicero. 

If therefore it ought to be laid down as a maxim, 
and no reafonable man can doubt of its being fo, that 
every war undertaken merely from the view of ambi- 
tion, is unjuft ; and that the prince, who begins it, is 
guilty of all the fad confequences, and all the blood 
ihed on that occafion ; what idea ought we to form 
of Alexander's laft conquefts ? Was ever ambition more 
extravagant, or rather more furious, than that of this 
prince ? Come * from a little fpot of ground ; and 
forgetting the narrow limits of his paternal domains, 
after he has far extended his conquefts ; has fubdued, 
not only the Perltans, but alio the Bac"trians and In- 
dians j has added kingdom to kingdom : after all this, 
I fay, he ftill finds himfelf pent up \ and determined 
to force, if poflible, the barriers of nature, he endea- 
vours to difcover a new world, and does not fcruple 
to facrifice millions of men to his ambition or curiofity. 
It is related that f Alexander, upon Anaxarchus the 
philofopher's telling him that there were an infinite num- 



(a) S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, I. 4.. c. 

* Awbat infelicem Alexandra m 
furor aliena devaftandi, & ad ig- 

nota mittebat • Jam in unum 

regnum multa regna conjecit : [or 
congefiit) jam Gneci Peifbeque 
eundem timent : jam etiam a. 
Dario libera; nationes jugum acci- 
piunt. Hie tamen, ultra Ocaa- 
numSolemque, indignatur ab Her- 
culis Liberique veftigiis vicloriam 
fleclere : ipfi naturae vim pnrat — 
&, ut ita dicam, mundi clauftra 
perrumpit. Tanta eft ccecitas men- 
tium, & tanta initiorum fuor,um 



4- 

oblivio. Ille modo ignobilis anjruli 
non fine controverfia Dominus, de- 
tec~to fine ten-arum, per fuum re- 
diturus orbem, triftis eft. Su:cc t 
Epijl. 94. j 19. 

f Alexandre pedus infatiabiie 
laudis, qui Anaxarcho — innume- 
rabiles Mundos eflc refercnti ; Heu 
me, inquit, miferum, quid ne 
uno quidem r.dhuc potitus fum ! 
Angulta homini poflellio glorite 
fuit, qurc Deorum omnium dami- 
cilio fuft'eeit. VaU Max. lib. 8. 
cap. 14. 
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number of worlds, wept to. think that it would be im- 
partible for him to conquer them all, fince he had not 
yet conquered one. Is it wrong in f Seneca, to com- 
pare thefe pretended heroes, who have gained renown 
no otherwife than by the ruin of nations, to a conflagra- 
tion and a flood, which lay wafte and deftroy all 
things ; or to wild beafts who live merely by blood and 
ilaughter ? 

Alexander * paflionately fond of glory, of which 
he neither knew the nature or juft bounds, prided him- 
felf upon treading in the Heps of Hercules, and even 
in carrying his victorious arms farther than him. 
"What refemblance was there, fajs the fame Seneca, 
between that wife conqueror, and this frantic youth, 
who miftook his fuccefsful raflmefs for merit and vir- 
tue? Hercules, in his expeditions, made no conquefls 
for himfelf. He over-ran the univerfe as the fubduer 
of monftcrS) the enemy of the wicked, the avenger 
of the good, and the reftorer of peace by land and 
fea. Alexander, on the contrary, an unjuft robber 
from his youth, a'cruel ravager of provinces, an infa- 
mous murderer of his friends, makes his happinefs 
and glory confift in rendering himfelf formidable to 
all mortals, forgetting that ::ot only the fierceft ani- 
mals, but even the vileir, make thim/clves feared by 
their poifon?. 

But, leaving this firft cenfideration, which repre- 
fent conquerors to us, as fo many fcourges fent by the 



■f Exltio gentium clari, ncn 
mJnores fiiere peftes mor tuli urn, 
quam inundatio — quam cenrhgra- 
tio. Sew. Not. S$uaft. lib. 3. in 
Prttfat. 

* Homo glorije deditus, ci.jus 
nec naturam nec mcdum noverat, 
Htrcuhs veftigia icquens, ac ne ibi 
quidem re/iitens ubi ilia dcfecer;:nt. 
Quid iJli { Herculi ) fmile habc- 
bat vefanusadotefcens, cui pro vir- 
tufe erat fxllx temeritas ? Her- 
cules nihil fibi vicir : orbcm terra- 



rum tr.infjvit, ncn ConcupifcendOj 
{>. il vlmLcaiido. Quid vinccrct ma- 
Lrnm hoftis, bonorum vindex, ter- 
rcruni marifque pacator ? At hie 
a pucri'ia Jatro, gentiumque vai- 
tatcr, lam hofiium pernicics quam 
amlcorum, qui fnmmum bonum 
duccret tcirori die cunclis mcrta- 
libus j cblitus, non fercciflima 
tanturj fed knavifiima quoque 
animalia timcri ob virus malum. 
Sencc. tie BcncJ. 1, 1. c, 13. 
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wrath of heaven into the world, to punifh the fins of 
it ; let us proceed to examine the laft conquefts, ab- 
stractedly in themfelves, of Alexander, in order to fee 
what judgment we are to form of them. 

It muft be confelfed, that the actions of this prince 
diffufe a fplendor that dazzles and aftonifhes the imagi- 
nation, which is ever fond of the great and marvellous. 
His enthufiallic courage raifes and tranfports all who 
read his hiftory, as it tranfporteu himfelf. But ought 
we to give the name of bravery and valour, to a bold- 
nefs that is equally blind, rafh and impetuous; a bold- 
nefs void of all rule, that will never liften to the voice 
of reafon, and has no other guide than a fenfelefs ardor 
for falfe glory, and a wild defire of diftinguiming it- 
felf, be the methods ever fo unlawful ? This character 
fuits only a military robber, who has no attendants ; 
whofe life is only expofed ; and who, for that reafon, 
may be employed in fome defperate action : but it is 
far otherwife with regard to a king, for he owes his 
life to all his army and his whole kingdom. If we ex- 
cept fome very rare occafions, on which a prince is- 
obliged to venture his perfon, and fhare the danger with 
his troops in order to preferve them j he ought to call 
to mind, that there is a great difference between a ge- 
neral and a private foldier. True valour is not defirous 
of difplaying itfelf; is no ways anxious about its own 
reputation, but is folely intent in preferving the army. 
It fleers equally between a fearful wifdom, that for<-.- 
fees and dreads all difficulties ; and a brutal ardor, 
which induftrioufly purfues and confronts dangers of 
every kind. In a wor^, to form an accompli/hed ge- 
neral, prudence mull foften and direct the too fiery 
temper of valour; as this latter muft animate and 
warm the coldnefsand flownefsof prudence. 

Do any of thefe characteriftics fuit Alexander ? 
When we perufe hiftory, and follow him to fieges and 
battles, we are perpetually alarmed for his fafety, and 
that of his army ; and conclude every moment that 
they are upon the point of being deftroyed. Here we 
T 5 fee 
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fee a rapid flood, which is going to draw in, and fwal- 
]ow up, this conqueror : there we behold a craggy 
rock, up which he climbs, and perceives round him 
foldiers, either transfixed by the enemy's darts, or 
thrown headlong by huge {tones into precipices. We 
tremble, when we perceive in a battle the ax jufr. ready 
to cleave his head ; and much more, when we behold 
him alone, in a fortrefs, whither his rafhnefs had drawn 
him, expofed to all the javelins of the enemy. Alex- 
ander was ever perfuaded, that miracles would be 
wrought in his favour, than which nothing could be 
more unreafonable, as Plutarch obferves ; for miracles 
do not always happen ; and the gods at laft are weary 
of guiding and preserving rafh mortals, who abufe the 
affiftance they afford them. 

(b) Plutarch, in a f treatife where he makes the elo- 
gium of Alexander, and exhibits him as an accom- 
plimed hero, gives a long detail of the feveral wounds 
he received in every part of his body ; and pretends that 
the only defign of fortune, in thus piercing him with 
wounds, was to make his courage more confpicuous. 
A renov/ned warrior, whofe elogium Plutarch has 
drawn in another part of his writings, did not judge in 
this manner, (c) Some perfons apphiuding him for a 
wound he had received in battle, the general him'';li c 
declared, that it was a fault which could pc excuied 
only in a young man, and juftly deferved cenfure. It 
has been obferved in Hannibal's praife, and I myfelf 
have taken notice of it elfewhcrc, that he was never- 
wounded * in all his battles. I cannot fay, whether 
Caefar ever was. 

The laft obfervation, which relates in general to all 
Alexander's expeditions in Afia, mull necefiaiily leflen 

[b) Plut. de fortun. Alex. orat. 2. p. 341. (c) Timothcus, 

Plut. in Pdop. p. 27S. 

■f This trcatije, if written by * Mention is ?nadc but of we 
Plutarch, fee:ns a juvenile per- fingk wound, 
formav.ee, and has very much the 
airifadichmaticn, 

very 
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very much the merit of his victories, and the fplendor 
of his reputation ; and this is the genius and character 
of the nations againft whom he fought. Livy, in a 
digreffion where he enquires what would have been the 
fate of Alexander's arms, in cafe he had turned them 
towards Italy ; and where he {hews that Rome would 
certainly have checked his conquefts, infifts ftrongly 
on the reflection in queftion, He oppofes to this 
prince, in the article of courage, a great number of 
illuftrious Romans, who would have refitted him on 
all occafions; and, in the article of prudence, that 
auguft fenate, which Cyneas, to give a more noble 
idea of it toPyrrhus his fovereign, faid, was compofed 
of fo many kings. " Had he * marched, fays Livy, 
" againfl: the Romans, he would foon have found, 
c< that he was no longer combating againft a Darius, 
44 who, encumbred with gold and purple, the vain 
44 equipage of his grandeur, and dragging after him 
* 4 a multitude of women and eunuchs, came as a prey 
" rather than as an enemy : and whom Alexander 
14 conquered without (bedding much blood, and with- 
*' out wanting any other merit, than that of daring 
{t to defpife v/hat was really contemptible. He would 
" have found Italy very different from India, through 
44 which he marched in a riotous manner, his army 
64 quite ftupified with wine ; particularly when he 

44 fi-.ould have feen the forefts of Apulia, the moun- 

45 tains of Lucania, and the ftill recent footfteps of 
44 the defeat of Alexander his uncle, king of Epirus, 
<; wlio there loft his life." The hiftorian adds, that 
he fpeaks of Alexander, not yet depraved and cor- 
rupted by profperity, whofe fubtle potfon worked as 



* Non jam cum D.irio rem efle 
•lixiiTet, quern mulierum ac fpado- 
num agmen trahentem, inter pur- 
puram atque aurum, oneratum 
fortume fuse apparat'.bu-, p.u'dam 
veritts quam ho item, nihil aliud 
ou-im bene aufus vana contemne- 
ffc, Ijiu-ucntu'-dcvicli. Le/i^: ali- 



us Italics, quam India?, per quam 
t'.-muleulo a'/.min;: cormnelf.ibun- 
dus inceiiit, vifus illi liahitus diet, 
faltus Apulia; ac moutes Lucanos 
cernenti, & vefli;;ia reccntia, do- 
meftica: cladis, ubi avunculus ejus 
nupoi', Kpiri Rex, Alexander ab- 
fjinptus cr.-.t, L:v. 1. 9. n. 17. 
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flrongly upon him, as upon any man that ever lived ; 
and he concludes, that being thus transformed, he 
would have appeared very different in Italy from what 
he had feemed hitherto. 

Thefe reflecT.ions of Livy mew, that Alexander 
partly owed his victories to the weaknefs of his ene- 
mies ; and that had he met with nations, as courageous 
and as well inured to all the hardfhips of war as the 
Romans, and commanded by as able, experienced ge- 
nerals as thofe of Rome j that then his victories would 
not have been either fo rapid or fo uninterrupted. Ne- 
verthelefs, with fome, from hence we are to judge of 
the merits of a conqueror. Hannibal and Scipio are 
confidered as two of the greater! generals that ever lived, 
and for this reafon : both of them not only underftood 
perfectly the military fcience, but their experience, 
their abilities, their refolution and courage, were put 
to the trial, and fet in the ftrongeft light. Now 
fhould we give to either of them an unequal antago- 
nift, one whofe reputation is not anfwerable to theirs, 
we mall no longer have the fame idea of them ; and 
their victories, though fuppofed alike, appear no longer 
with the fame luftre, nor deferve the fame applaufe. 

Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by mining 
anions, and a pompous exterior, and blindly abandon 
themfelves^to prejudices of every kind. It cannot be 
denied but that Alexander pollened very great quali- 
ties ; but if we throw into the other fcale his errors 
and vices, the prefumptuous * idea he entertained of 
his merit, the high contempt he had for other men, 
not excepting his own father; his ardent thirff of 
praife and flattery ; his ridiculous notion of fancying 

* Reforrc in tanto Rege piget ementiendae ftirpis. Quid fi vini 
fuperbam mutationem veftis, & amor in dies fieret acrior j quid fi 
defideratas humi jacentium adula- trux ac prjefervida ira : ( nec quic- 
tiones, etiam vidlis Maccdonibus quam dubium inter lcriptores re- 
graves, nedum vidroribus 5 & fa-da fero ) nullane hxc damna impera- 
iupplicia, & inter vinum & epu- roriis virtutibus ducimus ? Liv. 
las cades amicoruro, & vanitatera ibid. 
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himfelf the fon of Jupiter ; of afcribing divinity to 
himfelf ; of requiring a free, victorious people to pay 
him a fervile homage, and proftrate themfelves igno- 
minioufly before him ; his abandoning himfelf fo 
fhamefully to wine ; his violent anger, which rifes to 
brutal ferocity ; the unjuft and barbarous execution of 
his braveft and mod faithful officers, and the murder of 
his mod worthy friends in the midft of feafts and ca- 
roufals : Can any one, fays Livy, believe, that all thefe 
imperfections do not greatly fully the reputation of a 
conqueror ? But Alexander's frantic ambition, which 
knows neither law nor limits ; the rafli intrepidity 
with which he braves dangers, without the leaft rea- 
fon or neceffity ; the weaknefs and ignorance of the 
nations (totally unskilled in war ) againft whom he 
fought : do not thefe enervate the reafons for which he 
is thought to have merited the firname of Great, and 
the title of Hero ? This however I leave to the pru- 
dence and equity of my reader. 

As to myfelf, I am furprized to find that all orators 
who applaud a prince, never fail to compare him to 
Alexander. They fancy that when he is once equal- 
led to this king, it is impoiuble for panegyric to foar 
higher : they cannot image to themfelves any thing 
more auguft; and think they have omitted the ftroke 
which finiQies the glory of a hero, mould they not ex- 
alt him by this comparifon. In my opinion, this de- 
notes a falfetafte, a wrong turn of thinking ; and, if 
I might be allowed to fay it, a want of judgment, 
which muft naturally (hock a reafonable mind. F or, as 
Alexander was inverted with fupreme power, he ought 
to have fulfilled the feveral duties of the fovereignty. 
We do not find that he ponefled the nrft, the moft 
efTential and moft excellent virtues of a great prince, 
which are to be the father, the guardian and fhepherd 
of his people ; to govern them by good laws j to 
make their trade, both by fea and land, flourifh ; to 
encourage and protedt arts and fciences j to eftablifli 
" 2 peace 
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peace and plenty, and not faffer his fubje&s to be in 
any manner aggrieved or injured ; to maintain an 
agreeable harmony between all orders of the ftate, and 
make them confpire, in due proportion, to the public 
welfare; to employ himfelf in doing juftice to all his 
fubje£ts, to hear their difputes, and reconcile them j 
to confider himfelf as the father of his people, confe- 
quently as obliged to provide for all their neceffities, 
and to procure them the feveral enjoyments of life. 
Now Alexander, who altnoft a moment after he af- 
cended the throne, left Macedonia, and never returned 
back into it, did not endeavour at any of thefe things, 
which however are the chief and moft fubflantial duties 
of a great prince. 

He feems pofTefTed of fuch qualities only as are of the 
fecond lanlc, I mean thofe of war, and thefe are all 
extravagant ; are carried to the rameft and mofi odious 
excefs, and to the extremes of folly and fury ; whilft 
his kingdom is left a prey to the rapine and exactions 
of Antipater ; and all the conquered provinces aban- 
doned to the infatiable avarice of the governors, 
who carried their cppreflion fo far, that Alexander 
was forced to put them to death. Nor do his foldiers 
appear in a more advantageous light : for thefe, after 
having plundered the wealth of the eaft, and after the 
prince had given them the higheft marks of his bene- 
ficence, grew fo licentious, fo debauched and abando- 
ned to vices of every kind, that he was forced to pay 
their debts, amounting to fifteen hundred thcufand 
pounds. What ft range men were thefe ! how de- 
praved their fchool ! how pernicious the fruit of their 
victories ! Is it doing honour to a prince ; is it adorn- 
ing b.U pmegyric, to compare him with fuch a 
model ? 

T-he Romans indeed feem to have held Alexander's 
memory in great veneration ; but I very much quettion, 
whether, in the virtuous ages of the commonwealth, 
he would have been confidered as fo great a man. 
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Csefar (d) feeing his ftatue in a temple in Spain, du- 
ring his government of it, after his praetorfhip, could 
not forbear groaning and fighing, when he compared 
the few glorious actions atchieved by him, to the 
mighty exploits of this conqueror. It was faid, that 
Pompey, in one of his triumphs, appeared drened in 
that king's furtout. Auguftus pardoned the Alexan- 
drians, for the fake of their founder. Caligula, in 
a ceremony in which he aflumed the character of a 
mighty conqueror, wore Alexander's coat of mail. 
But no one carried his veneration for this monarch fo 
far as Caracalla. He ufed the fame kind of arms and 
goblets as that prince : he had a Macedonian phalanx 
in his army : he perfecuted the Peripatetics, and would 
have burnt all the books of Ariftotle their founder, 
becaufe he was fufpected to have confpired with chcfe 
who poifoned Alexander. 

I believe that I may juftly aflerr, that if an impar- 
tial perfon of good fenfe reads Plutarch's lives of il- 
luftrious men with attention, they will leave fuch a 
tacit and ftrong impreffion in his mind, as will make 
him confider Alexander one of the leaft valuable among 
them. But how ftrong would the contraft be found, 
had we the lives of Epaminondas, of Hannibal and 
Scipio, the lofs of which can never be too much re- 
gretted ! How little "would Alexander appear, fet off 
with all his titles, and furrounded by all his conquers, 
even if confulered in a military light, when compared 
to thofe heroes who were truly great, and worthy their 
exalted reputation ! 

(■/) Dion. I. 37. p. 53. App. de Bell. Mithrid. p. 253. Dion. !. 5i> 
P . 454, Id. I. 59. p. 653. IdJ. 77. p. 873. 
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Sect. XX. RefieRions on the Perfians, Greeks and 
Macedonians, by Monfieur Boffuet, bijhop of Meaux. 

TH E reader will not be difpleafed, with my infert- 
ing here, part of the admirable * reflections of 
the bifhop of Meaux, on the character and govern- 
ment of the Periians, Greeks and Macedonians, 
whofe hiftory we have heard. 

The Greek nations, feveral of whom had at firft 
lived under a monarchical form of government, having 
fludied the arts of civil polity, imagined they were 
able to govern themfelves, and moft of their cities 
formed themfelves into commonwealths. But the 
wife legiflators who arofe in every country, as a Thales, 
a Pythagoras, a Pittacus, a Lycurgus, a SoJon, and 
many others mentioned in hiftory, prevented liberty 
from degenerating into licentioufnefs. Laws drawn up 
with great fimplicity, and few in number, awed the 
people, held them in their duty, and made them all 
confpire to the general good of the country. 

The idea of liberty which fuch a conduct infpired, 
was wonderful. For the liberty which the Greeks 
figured to themfelves, was fubjecl: to the law, that is, 
to reafon itfelf, acknowledged as fuch by the whole 
nation. They would not let men rife to power among 
them. Magiftrates, who were feared during their of- 
fice, became afterwards private men, and had no au- 
thority but what their experience gave them. The 
jaw was confidered as their fovcreign : it was fhe ap- 
pointed magiftrates, prefcribed the limits of their pow- 
er, and pun ifhed their male-adminiftration. The ad- 
vantage of this government was, the citizens bore fo 
much the greater love to their country, as all jfhared 
in the government of it ; and as every individual was 
capable of attaining its higheft dignities. 
. The advantage which accrued to Greece from phi- 
lofophy, with regard to the prefervation of its form of 

* Difcourfe or.vr.iwfa! frpry. Party Ckap. 4, 

govern- 
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government, is incredible. The greater freedom thefe 
nations enjoyed, the greater neceffity there was to fet- 
tle the laws relating to manners and thofe of fociety, 
agreeable to reafon and good fenfe. From Pythagoras, 
Thales, Anaxagoras, Socrates, Archytas, Plato, Xe- 
nophon, Ariftotle, and a multitude more, the Greeks 
received their noble precepts. 

But why mould we mention philofophers only? The 
writings of even the poets, which were in every body's 
hands, diverted them very much, but inftrucled them 
ftill more. The moft renowned of conquerors confi- 
dered Homer as a mafter, who taught him to govern 
wifely. This great poet inftru<£ted people, no lefs hap- 
pily, in obedience, and the duties of a good citizen. 

When the Greeks, thus educated, faw the delicacy 
of the Afiatics j their drefs and beauty, emulating 
that of women, they held them in the utmoft con- 
tempt. But their form of government, that had no 
other rule than their prince's will, which took place 
of all laws, not excepting the moft facred, infpired 
them with horror ; and the Barbarians were the moft 
hateful of objecls to Greece. 

(e) The Greeks had imbibed this hatred in the moft 
early times, and it was become almoft natural to them. 
A circumftance which made thefe nations delight fo 
much in Homer's poems, was, his celebrating the ad- 
vantages and victories of Greece over Afia. On the 
fide of Afia was Venus, that is to fay, the pleafures, 
the idle loves, and effeminacy : on that of Greece, 
was Juno, or in other words, gravity with conjugal 
affection, Mercury with eloquence, and Jupiter with 
wife policy. With the Afiatics was Mars, an impe- 
tuous and brutal deity, that is to fay, war carried on 
with fury : with the Greeks Pallas, or in other words, 
the fcience of war and valour, conducted by reafon. 
The Grecians, from this time, had ever imagined, that 
understanding and true bravery were natural as well as 

(e) Ifocr. in Panegyr, 

peculiar 
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peculiar to them. They could not bear the thoughts 
of Afia's defign to conquer them ; and in bowing to 
this yoke, they would have thought they had fubjecled 
virtue to pleafure, the mind to the body, and true cou- 
rage to force without reafon, which confifted merely 
in numbers. 

The Greeks were ftrongly infpired with thefe fenti- 
ments, when Darius fon of Hyftafpes, and Xerxes 
invaded them with armies fo prodigioufly numerous as 
exceeds all belief. The Perfians found often to their 
cofr, the great advantage which diTcipline has over 
multitude and confufion ; and how greatly fuperior, 
courage (when conduced by art) is to a blind impe- 
tuofity. 

Perfia, after having been fo often conquered by the 
Greeks, had nothing to do but to fow divifions among 
them ; and the height to which conquefr. had raifcd the 
latter, facilitated this erTe<Sr. {/) As fear held them 
in the bands of union, victory ami fecurity diflblved 
them. Having always been ufed to fight and conquer, 
they no fooner believed that the power of the Perfians 
could not diftrefs them, but they turned their arms 
again ft each other. 

Among the feveral republics of which Greece was 
compofed, Athens and Lacedaernon were undoubtedly 
the chief. Thefe two great common-wealths, whofe 
manners and conduct were directly oppofite, perplexed 
and incommoded one another, in the common defign 
they had of fubje&ing all Greece; fo that they were 
eternally at variance, and this more from a contrariety 
of intererts, than an opposition of tempers and difpo- 
fitions. 

The Grecian cities would not fubjec~r. themfelves to 
either : for befides that every one of them defired to 
live free and independent, they were not pleafed with 
the government of either of thofe two common- 
wealths. W e have fhewn, in the courfe of this hif- 

(/) PJat. de Leg. I 3 , 
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tory, that the Peloponnefian, and other wars, were 
either owing to, or fupported by the reciprocal jea- 
]oufy of Lacedzemonia and Athens. But at the fame 
time that this jealoufy difturbed, it fupported, Greece, 
in fome meafure j and kept it from being dependent on 
either of thofe republics. 

The Perfians foon perceived this fiate and condition 
of Greece ; after which, the whole fecret of their po- 
litics was, to keep up thefe jealoufies, and foment 
thefe divifions. Lacedsemonia, being the mofr. ambi- 
tious, was the furl that made them engage in the Gre- 
cian quarrels. The Perfians took part in them with 
the view of fub jeering the whole nation ; and induf- 
trious to make the Greeks weaken one another, they 
only waited for the favourable inftant to crufli them 
all together, (g) And now, the cities of Greece con- 
fidered, in their wars, only the king of Perfia ; 
whom they called the great king, or the king, by 
way of eminence, as if they already thought themfelves 
his fubjecls. However, when Greece was upon the 
brink of flavery, and ready to fall into the hands of 
the Barbarians, it was impofiible lor the genius, the 
antient fpiritof the country, not to rouzeand take the 
alarm. Agefilaus, king of Lacedaemonia, made the 
Perfians tremble in Ana Minor, and fhewed that they 
might be humbled. Their weaknefs was fiill more 
evident, by the glorious retreat of the ten thoufand 
Greeks, who had followed the younger Cyrus. 

It was then that all Greece faw, more plainly 
than ever, that it pofiefled an invincible body of fol- 
diery, which was able to fubdue all nations ; and 
that nothing but its feuds and divifions could fubjecfc 
it to an enemy, who was too weak to refift it when 
united. 

Philip of Macedon, a prince whofe abilities were 
equal to his valour, took fo great advantage of the di- 
vifions which reigned between the various cities and 

(g) Plat, dc Leg. 1. 3. Ifocrat. in Pancg. 
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common- wealths, that tho' his kingdom was but 
fmall, yet as it was united, and his power abfolute, 
he at laft, partly by artifice, and partly by ftrength, 
rofe to greater power than any of the Grecian ftates, 
and obliged them all to march under his flandards a- 
gainft the common enemy. This was the ftate of 
Greece when Philip loft his life, and Alexander his fon 
fucceeded to his kingdom and to the defigns he had 
projected. 

The Macedonians, at his acceffion, were not only 
well difciplined and inured to toils, but triumphant ; 
and become, by fo many fuccefles, almoft as much fu- 
perior to the other Greeks in valour and difcipline, as 
the reft of the Greeks were fuperior to the Perfians, 
and to fuch nations as refembled them. 

Darius, who reigned over Perfia, in Alexander's 
time, was a juft, brave and generous prince ; was be- 
loved by his lubjecls, and wanted neither good fenfe, 
nor vigour, for the excution of his defigns. But, if 
we compare them j if we oppofe the genius of Darius, 
to the penetrating fublime one of Alexander ; the va- 
lour of the former, to the mighty, invincible courage 
(which obftacles animated) of the latter ; with that 
boundlefs defire of Alexander, of augmenting his glory 
and his entire belief, that all things ought to bow the 
neck to him, as being formed by providence fuperior 
to the reft of mortals ; a belief with which he infpired, 
not only his generals, but the meaneft of his foldiers, 
who, thereby rofe above difficulties, and even above 
themfelves : the reader will eafily judge which of the 
monarchs was to be victorious. 

If to thefe confiderations we add the advantages which 
the Greeks and Macedonians had over their enemies, 
it muft be conferred, that it was impoflible for the 
Perfian empire to fubfift any longer, when invaded by 
fo great a hero, and by fuch invincible armies. And 
thus we difcover at one and the fame time, the circum- 
ftance which ruined the empire of the Perfians, and 
raifed that of Alexander. 

To 
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To fmooth his way to viftory, the Perfians happen- 
ed to lofe the only general who was able to make head 
againft the Greeks , and this was Memnon of Rhodes. 
So long as Alexander fought againft this illuftrious war- 
rior, he might glory in having vanquiihed an enemy 
worthy of himfelf. But in the very infancy of a di- 
verfion which began already to divide Greece, Mem- 
non died, after which Alexander obliged ail things to 
give way before him. 

This prince made his entrance into Babylon, with 
a fplendor and magnificence which had never been feen 
before ; and, after having revenged Greece ; after fub- 
duing, with incredible fwiftnefs, all the nations fub- 
ject to Perfia ; to fecure his new empire on every fide, 
or rather to fatiate his ambition, and render his name 
more famous than that of Bacchus, he marched into 
India, and there extended his conquefts further than 
that celebrated conqueror had done. But the monarch 
whofe impetuous career neither defarts, rivers, nor 
mountains could ftop, was obliged to yield to the mur- 
murs of his foldiers, who called aloud for eafe and 
repofe. 

Alexander returned to Babylon, dreaded and re- 
fpe&ed, not as a conqueror, but as a god. Neverthe- 
lefs the formidable empire he had acquired, fubfifted 
no longer than his life, which was but fhort. At 
thirty-three years of age, in the midft of the grandeft 
defigns that ever man formed, and flufhed with the 
fureft hopes of fuccefs, he died, before he had leifure 
to fettle his affairs on a folid foundation ; leaving behind 
him a weak brother, and children very young, all in- 
capable of fupporting the weight of fuch a power. 

But the circumftance, which proved moft fatal to 
his family and empire, was, his having taught the ge- 
nerals who furvived him, to breathe nothing but am- 
bition and war. He forefaw the prodigious lengths 
they would go after his death. To curb their ambi- 
tious views, and for fear of miftaking in his conjectures, 
he did not dare to name his fuccefibr, or the guardian 

of 
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of his children. He only foretold, that his friends 
would folemnize his obfequies with bloody battles ; 
and he expired in the flower of his age, full of the fad 
images of the confufion which would follow his death. 

And indeed, Macedonia, the kingdom he inherit- 
ed, which his anceftors had governed during fo many 
ages, was invaded on all fides, as a fuccefiion that was 
become vacant ; and after being long expofed a prey, 
was at laft poffefled by another family. Thus this 
great conqueror, the moft renowned the world ever faw, 
was the laft king of his family. Had he lived peace- 
ably in Macedon, the vaft bounds of his empire would 
not have proved a temptation to his generals ; and he 
would have left to his children the kingdom he inherit- 
ed from his anceftors. But, rifing to too exalted an 
height of power, he proved the deftrudtion of his pof- 
terity ; and fuch was the glorious fruit of all his 
eonquefts. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Sect. I. The character and plan of the hi/lay con- 
tawed in this volume. 

TH E hiftory, of which it remains for me to 
treat in this work, is thvt of the fucccflbrs 
of Alexander 5 and comprehends the fpace of 
two hundred and ninety three years ; from the death 
of that monarch, and the commencement of the reign 
of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, in Egypt ; to the death 
of Cleopatra, when that kingdom became a Roman 
province, under the emperor Aug.jftus. 

This hiftory will preterit to our view, a feries of 
all the crimes which nfually arife from inordinate am- 
bition ; fcenes of jealoufy, and perfidious conduct ; 
treafon, ingratitude, and crying abufes of fovcrcign 
power; cruelty, impiety, an utter oblivion of the na- 
tural fentiments of probity and honour ; with the vio- 
lation of all laws human and divine, will rife before 
us. We fhall behold nothing but fatal difTenfions, 
deftru£tive wars and dreadful revolutions. Men origi- 
nally friends, brought up together and natives of the 
fame country, companions in the fame dangers and 
kaftruments in the accomplifhment of the fame exploits 
Vol. VII. B and 
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and victories, will confpire to tear in pieces the em- 
pire they liad all concurred to form at the expence of 
their blood, We mall fee the captains of Alexander 
facriflce the mother, the wives, the brother, the fitters 
of that prince, to their own ambition; and without 
fparing even thofe to whom they either owed, or 
gave,, life. We (hall no longer behold thofe glorious 
times of Greece, that were once fo productive of great 
men, and great examples ; or if we mould happen to 
difcover fome traces and remains of them, they will 
only refemble the gleams of lightning that moot along 
in a rapid track, and are only remarkable from the 
profound darknefs that precedes and follows them. 

I acknowledge myfelf to be futficiently fenfible how 
much a writer is to be pitied, for being obliged to re- 
prefent human nature in fuch colours and lineaments 
as difhonour her, and which occafion inevitable diftafte 
and a fecret affliction in the minds of thofe who are 
made fpectators of. fuch a picture. Hiftory lofes what- 
ever is moft affecting and moft capable of conveying 
pleafure and inftruction, when (he can only produce 
thofe effects, by infpiring the mind with horror for 
criminal actions, and by a repre fen tation of the cala- 
mities which ufually fucceed them, and are to be con- 
fidered as their juft punishment. It is difficult to en- 
gage the attention of a reader, for any confiderable 
time, on objects which only raife his indignation, and 
it would be affronting him, to feem defirous of difiua- 
ding him from the excefs of inordinate pafiions, of 
which he conceives himfclf incapable. 

What means is there to preferve and diffufe the 
agreeable through a narration, which has nothing to 
offer but an uniform feries of vices and great crimes ; 
and which makes it neceflary to enter into a parti- 
cular detail of the actions and characters of men born 
for the calamity of human race, and whofe very- 
names mould not be tranfmitted to pofterity ? It may 
even be thought dangerous, to familiarize the minds 
of the generality of mankind to uninterrupted fcenes 
i * of 
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of too fuccefsful iniquity ; and to be particular in de- 
ferring the unjuft fuccefs, which waited on thofe il- 
luftrious criminals, the long duration of whofe profpe- 
rity being frequently attended with the privileges and 
rewards of virtue, may be thought an imputation on 
providence, by perfons of weak underftandings. 

This hiftory, which feems likely to prove very dis- 
agreeable, from the reafons I have juft mentioned, 
will become more fo from the obfcurity and confu- 
fion in which the feveral tranfaclions will be involved, 
and which it will be difficult, if not impoffible, to 
remedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander's captains were 
engaged in a courfe of hoftilities againft each other, 
for the partition of his empire after his death ; and to 
fecure themfelves fome portion, greater or lefs, of that 
vaft body. Sometimes feigned friends, fometimes de- 
clared enemies, and they are continually forming dif- 
ferent parties and leagues, which are to fubfift no 
longer than is confident with the interefl of each par- 
ticular. Macedonia changed its mafter five or fix 
times in a very (hort fpace ; by what means then can 
order and perfpicuity be prefervtd, in a prodigious 
variety of events that are perpetually crofting and 
breaking in upon each other ? 

Befides which, I am no longer fuppotted by any 
ancient authors capable of conducting me through this 
darknefs and confufion. Diodorus will entirely a- 
bandon me, after having been my guide for fome 
time ; and no other hiftorian will appear, to take his 
place. No proper feries of affairs will remain ; the 
feveral events are not to be difpofed into any regular 
connection with each other ; nor will it be pollible to 
point out, cither the motives to the refolutions form- 
ed, or the proper character of the principal actors in 
thisfcene of obfcurity. I think myfelf happy when 
Polybius, or Plutarch, lend me their afliftance. In 
my account of Alexander's fuccenbrs, whofe tranfac- 
tions are, perhaps, the mod complicated and perplex- 
ed part of antient hiliory Uiher, Pridcaux, and 
B 2 Vaillaiu, 
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Vaillant, will be my ufual guides; and, on many oc- 
cafions, I fhali only tranfcnbe from Prideaux ; but, 
with all thefe aids, I /hail not promife to throw fo 
much light into this hiitory as I could defire. 

After a war of twenty years, the number of the 
principal competitors were reduced to four j Ptolemy, 
Callander, Seleucus, and Lyfimachus : The empire 
of Alexander was divided into four fixed kingdoms, a- 
greeably to the prediction of Daniel ; by a folemn 
treaty concluded between the parties. Three of thefe 
kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria or Afia, will 
have a regular fuccefiion of monarchs, fufficiently 
clear and diflin£fc ; but the fourth, which comprehen- 
ded Thrace, with part of the leiTer Afia, and fome 
neighbouring provinces, will fufler a number of va- 
riations. 

As the kingdom of Egypt was fubje& to the feweft 
changes ; becaufe Ptolemy, who was eftablifhed there 
as a governor, at the death of Alexander, retained the 
poflc/iion of it ever after, and left it to his pofterity : 
We fhall, therefore, confider this prince, as the ba- 
fis of our chronology, and our feveral epochas (hall 
he; fixed from him. 

This feventh volume, therefore, will contain the 
fpace of one hundred and three or four years, under 
the three firft kings of Egypt; viz. Ptolemy, the fon 
of Lagus, who reigned thirty-eight years ; Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who reigned forty ; and Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, whofe reign continued twenty-feven. 

In order to throw fome light into the hiftory con- 
tained in this volume, 1 fhall, in the firft place, give 
the principal events of it, in a chronological abridg- 
ment. 

Introductory to which, I mud defire the reader to 
accompany me in fome reflections, which have not 
efcaped monfieur Bo/Tuct, with relation to Alexander. 
This prince, who was the moft renowned and ilJuft- 
rious conqueror in all hiftory, was the laft monarch 
of his race. Macedonia, his antient kingdom, which 
1 his 
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his anceftors had governed for fo many ages, was inva- 
ded from all quarters, as a vacant fucceffion ; and ut- 
ter it had long been a prey to the ftrongefr, it was 
at laft transferred to another family. If Alexander 
had continued pacific in Macedonia, the grandeur of 
his empire would not have excited the ambition of his 
captains :,, and he might have tranfmitted the fcepter 
of his progenitors to his own defendants. But, as 
he had not prescribed any bounds to his power, he was 
infrrumental in the deitrucTton of his houfe, and we 
fhall behold the extermination of his family, without 
the leafl remaining traces of them in hiitory. His 
conquers occalioned a vaft efFufion of b-lood, and fur- 
nimed his captains with a pretext for murdering one 
another. Thefe were the effects that flowed from the 
boafted bravery of Alexander, or rather from that 
brutality, which, under the glittering names of ambi- 
tion and glory, fpread the deflations of f>re and fword 
through whole provinces, without the leaft provoca- 
tion, and ihed the blood of multitudes who had never 
injured him. 

We are not to imagine, however, that providence 
abandoned thefe events to chance, but, as it was then 
preparing al! things for the approaching appearance of 
the Meffiah, it was vigilant to unite all the nations, 
that were to be firft enlightned with the gofpel, by 
the ufe of one and the fame language, which was 
that of Greece ; and the fame providence made it ne- 
ceflary for them to learn this foreign tongue, by fub- 
jecling them to fuch matters as fpoke no other. The 
deity therefore, by the agency of this language, which 
became more common and univerfal than any other, 
facilitated the preaching of the apoftles, and rendered 
it more uniform. 

It has been alfo remarked, that the defign of God in 
extending the Grecian conquefts through thofe very na- 
tions that were to be converted by the gofpel, was, that 
the philofophy of the Greeks, mould be equally diffufive; 
in order to prepare the minds of thofe barbarous peo- 
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pie ; to train them up to a habitude of turning their 
reflexions inward upon themfelves 5 to render them 
attentive to the diitinelion of body and foul, matter 
and fpirit ; to awaken in then> an idea of the foul's 
immortality, and the great end of man's exiftence ; 
to recal the firft principles of the law of nature ; to 
diftinguim the characleriftics of the principal virtues ; 
to furnifh them with rules for difcharging the duties 
of life, and to eftablim the moft eflential ties of fo- 
ciety, of which individuals are the members. Chri- 
ftianity derived advantages from all thefe preparations,' 
and has gathered in all the fruit of thofe feeds, which 
providence fcattered on the minds of men at fuch a 
remote di/rance, and which the grace of Jefus Chrift 
caufed to fpring forth, at the period pre-ordained from 
all eternity by the, divine decrees. 

But. though the Deity caufed the Grecian conquefis 
to be productive of all thefe advantages to his church, 
Jie did not confider the Greeks as lefs criminal, or 
:Jc& deferring of puniftiment. They had no inten- 
sion to,>pe,fubfervient to his eternal purpofes of mer- 
cy, and; only propofed the gratification of their own 
^mbtfipa , and; avarice j but his wifdom and power 
caufed their unjuifc defires to be iflftrumental in the-ac- 
comptifhrnentiof his <?wn K $ecree$. It was indeed ex- 
tremely remarkable, as I have already intimated, that 
„moft of the near relations, and all the officers of 
Alexander, (hould be taken off by miferable deatjw. 
; The Almighty caufed thofe ufurpers to exterminate 
i©ne another, and employed their own miniftratipn to 
punifti them for the depredations, barbarities, arid jn- 
juftice, with which they had harrafled fo many na- 
tions, who had never injured them, and whofe only 
crime confifted in their defire to be free, and not to 
acknowledge them for their matters. Viclumque ulcif- 
citur orbem. 



Thus did their crimes avenge the conquered world. 
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SECT. II. A chronological abridgment of the hijlory 
contained in this feventh volume, 

THE partition of the empire of Alexander the 
Great, among the generals of that prince imme- 
diately after his death, did not fubfift for any length 
of time, and hardly took place, if we except- Egypt, 
where Ptolemy had firft efteblimed himfelf, and on 
the throne of which he always maintained himfelf 
without acknowledging any fuperior. 

(a) This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, 
till after the battle of Ipfus in Phrygia, wherein An- 
tigonus and his fon Demetrius, furnamed Poliorcetes, 
were defeated, and the former loft his life. The-em- 
pire of Alexander was then divided into four king- 
doms, by a folemn treaty, as had been foretold ; *by 
Daniel. Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, 'Cce- 
lofyria, and Paleftine. Caflander, the fon of Anti- 
pater, obtained Macedonia and Greece. Lyfiniachus 
acquired Thrace, Bithynia, and fome other provinces 
on the other fide of the Hellefpont and the Bofphorus. 
And Seleucus had Syria, and all that part of Afia 
Major, which extended to the other fide of the Eu- 
phrates, and as far as the river Indus. 

Of thefe four kingdoms, thofe of Egypt and Syria 
fubfifted* almoft without any interruption, in the 
* fame families, and through along fucceffion of princes. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had feveral ma ft era of 
-different families fucceffively. That of Thrace was 
•at^Iaft divided into ieveral branches, and no longer 
cohftituted one entire body, by which means all traces 
of regular fucceffion ceafed to fubfift. 

I. The kingdom of Egypt. 
The kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, 
including Cleopatra, after whofe death, thofe domi- 
nions became a province of the Roman empire. All 
thefe princes had the common name of Ptolemy, but 

(*) A. M. ^704. Ant. J. C. 300. 

B 4 each 
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each of them was likewife diftinguifhed by a peculiar 
furname. They had alfo the appellation of Lagides, 
from Lagus the father of' that Ptolemy who reigned 
the firft in Egypt. This volume will contain the 
hiftory of the firft three of thefe kings, and I fhall 
give their names a place here with the duration of 
their reigns, the firft of which commenced immedi- 
ately upon the death of Alexander the Great. 

(b) Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-eight years 
and fome months. 

(c) Ptolemy Philadelphia. Ke reigned forty years, 
including the two years of his reign in the life-time 
of his father. 

(d) Ptolemy Evergetes reigned twenty-five years. 

II. The kingdom of Syria* 

The kingdom of Syria had twenty-feven kings ; 
which makes it evident, that their reigns were often 
very fhort : and indeed feveral of thefe princes waded 
to the throne through the blood of their predecefibrs. 

They are ufuaily called Selcucides, from Scleucus, 
who reigned the firft in Syria. Hiftory reckons up 
fix kings of this name ; and thirteen, who were cal- 
led by that of Antiochus j hut they are all diftinguifhed 
by different funiames. Others of them afiumed dif- 
ferent names, and the laft was called Antiochus XIII, 
with the furnames of Epiphanes, Afiaticus, and Com- 
magenes. In his reign Pompey reduced Syria into a 
Roman province, after it had been governed by kings, 
for the fpace of two hundred and fifty years, according 
to Eufebius. 

The kings of Syria, the tranfuftions of whofe reigns 
are contained in this volume, are four in number. 

(e) Seleucus Nieanor. He reigned twenty years. 
(/; Antiochus Soter. 1 9. 

(g) Antiochus Theus. 15. 

(h) Seleucus Callinicus. 20, 

{b) A. M. 3 68x. (t) 3719. (d) 375 g. 

{*) A. M. 3704. (f) 3724. ( £ ) 3743. (b) 3758. 

* III. The 
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III. The kingdom of Macedonia. 

(I) Macedonia frequently changed its matters, after 
the folemn partition had been made between the four 
princes. Callander died three or four years after that 
partition, and left three fons. Philip the eldeft died 
prefently after his father. , The other two contended 
for the crown without enjoying it, both dying foon 
after without iflue. 

(k) Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lyfima- 
chus, made themfelves matters of all, or the greateft 
part of Macedonia ; fometimes in conjunction, and 
at other times feparately. 

(/) After the death of Lyfimachus, Seleucus po£- 
fefled himfelf of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 

(m) Ptolemy Ceraunus having flain the preceding 
prince feized the kingdom, and potteiFed it alone, but 
a very ftiort time, having loft his life in a battle with 
the Gauls, who had made an irruption into that 
country. 

(«) Sotthencs, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but 
a fhort time in Macedonia. 

(o) Antigonus Gonatas, the fon of Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, obtained the peaceable pofleffion of the king- 
dom of Macedonia, and tranfrmlted thofe dominions 
to h;s defcendants, after he had reigned thirty- four 
years. 

(p) He was fucceeded by his fon Demetrius, who 
reigned ten years, and then died, leaving a fon .named 
Philip, who was but two years old. 

(q) Antigonus Dofon reigned twelve years in the 
quality of guardian to ihe ycung prince. 

(r) Philip, after the death of Antigonus, afcended 
the throne at the age of fourteen years, and reigned 
fomething more than forty. 

(j) His fon Perfeus fucceeded him, and reigned about 
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eleven years. He was defeated and taken prifoner by 
Paulus Emiliusj and Macedonia, in confequence of 
that victory, was added to the provinces of the Ro- 
man empire. 

IV. The kingdom of Thrace, and Bithynia, &c. 

This fourth kingdom, compofed of feveral feparate 
provinces very remote from one another, had not any 
/ucceflion of princes, and did not long fubfift in its 
lirft condition j Lyfimachus, who firft obtained it, 
having been killed in a battle after a reign of twenty 
years, and all his family being exterminated by aflaf- 
finations, his dominions were difmembred, and no 
longer con ft ituted one kingdom. 

Sect. III. A chronological abridgment of the hiftory of 
feveral lejfer kingdoms, 

BESIDE the provinces which were divided among 
the captains of Alexander, there were others 
which had been either formed before, or were then 
creeled into different and independent Grecian ftatcs, 
whofe power greatly increaled in procefs of time. 

Kings of Bithynia. 

(/) Whilft Alexander was extending his conquefts in 
the Eaft, Zypethcs had laid the foundations of the 
kingdom of Bithynia. It is not certain who this Zy- 
pethes was, unlefs we may conjecture with Paufanias, 
rhat he was a Thracian. His fucceflbrs however are 
Better known. 

\u) Nicomedes I. This prince invited the Gauls 
to affift him againft his brother, with whom he was 
engaged in a war. 

Prufias I. 

(x) Prufias II, furnamed the Hunter, in whofe court 
Hannibal took refuge, and afiifted him with his coun- 
sels, in his war againft Eumenes II, king of Pergamus. 

Nicomedes II, was killed by his fon Socrates. 
(/; A. M. 3686. (u) 37*6. (x) 3840. 

Nicomedes 
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Nicomedes III. was affifted by the Romans in.Jiis 
wars with Mithridates, and bequeathed to.them at his 
death the kingdom of Bithynia, as a teftimonial of 
his gratitude to them, by which means thefe territo- 
ries became a Roman province. 

Kings of Pergamus. 

This kingdom comprehended only one of the fmall- 
eft provinces of Myfia, on the coaft of the -flSgeari 
fea, againft the ifland of Lefbos. 

(y) This kingdom was founded by Phjlatera an eu- 
nuch, who had been a fervant to Doclma, a com- 
mander of the troops of Antigonus. Lyfimachus 
confided to him the treafures he had depofited in the 
caftle of the city of Pergamus, and he became matter 
both of thefe and the city after the death of that 
prince. He governed this little fovereignty for the 
fpace of twenty years, and then left it to Eumenes 
his nephew. 

(z) Eumenes I. enlarged his principality, by the ad- 
dition of feveral cities, which he took from the kings 
of Syria, having defeated Antiochus, the fort of Se- 
leucus, in a battle. He reigned twelve years. 

{a) He was fucceeded by Attalus I. his coufin-ger- 
man, who aflumed the title of king, after he had 
conquered the Galatians; and he tranfmitted his do- 
minions to his pofterity, who enjoyed them to the 
third generation. He aflifted the Romans in their 
war with Philip, and died after a reign of forty-three 
years. He left four fons. 

{b) His fuccefibr was Eumenes II. his cldeft- fon, 
who founded the famous library of Pergamus. He 
reigned thirty-nine years, and left the crown to his 
brother Attalus, in the quality of guardian to one of 
his fons, whom he had by Stratonice, the filler of 
Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. The Romans en- 

(y) A. M. 3721. Ant. J. C. 2S3. (*) A. M, 374.1. Ant. 

J. C. 263. !a) A. M. 3763, Ant. J. C. z+j, (b) A. M. 

3807, Ant. J. C. 197. 

larged 
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larged his dominions confiderably, after the vi&ory 
he obtained over Antiochus the Great. 

(c) Attalus II. efpoufed Stratonice his brother's wi- 
dow, and took extraordinary care of his nephew, to 
whom h« left the crown, after he had worn it twen- 
ty-one years. 

(d) Attalus III, firnamed Philometer, diftinguimed 
himfelf by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. He 
died after he had reigned five years, and bequeathed 
his riches and dominions to the Romans. 

(e) Ariftonicus, who claimed the fucceftion, endea- 
voured to defend his pretenfions againft the Romans, 
but the kingdom of Pergamus was reduced, after a 
War of four years, into a Roman province. 

Kings of Pontus. 

(/) The kingdom of Pontus in Alia minor was 
antiently difmembred from the monarchy of Perfia, 
by Darius the fon of Hyftafpes, in favour of Arta- 
bazus, who is faid, by fome biftorians, to have been 
the fon of one of thofe Periian lords who confpired 
againft the Magi. 

Pontus is, a region of Afia minor, and is fkuatesl 
partly along the coaft of the Euxine fea, (Pontus Eux- 
inus,) from which it derives its name. It extends as 
far as the river HaJys, and even to Colchis. Several 
princes reigned in that country fince Artabazus. 

(g) The fixth monarch was Mithridates I, who is 
properly confidered as the founder of the kingdom of 
Pontus, and his name was aflumed by the generality 
of his fucce/Tors. 

(h) He was. fucceeded by his fon Ariobarzanes, who 
had governed Phrygia under Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
reigned twenty-fix years. 

(i) His fuccefTor was Mithridates II. Antigonus 

U) A. M. 3845. Ant. J. C. {J) A. M. 3866. Ant. 

J.-C. J 38. e) A. M. 3371. Ant. J. C. 133. {/) A. M. 

3499. Ant. J. C. 514. (g) A. M. 3600. Ant. J. C. 404. 

I* A. M. 3638. Ant. J. C, 366. (/. A. M. 3667. Ant. 

J- C 337« 

fufpeding 
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fufpecting, in confequence of a dream, that he fa- 
voured Caflander, had determined to deftroy him, 
but he eluded the danger by flight. This prince was 
called Krtyjis, or the Founder ', and reigned thirty- five 
years. 

(k) Mithridates III. fucceeded him, added Cappa- 
docia and Paphlagonia to his dominions, and reigned 
thirty-fix years. 

After the reigns of two other kings, Mithridates, 
the great-grandfather of Mithridates the Great, af- 
cended the throne, and efpoufed a daughter of Seleu- 
cus Callinicus, king of Syria, by whom he had Lao- 
dice, who was married to Antiochus the Great. 

(/) He was fucceeded by his fon Pharnaces, who had 
fome difagreement with the kings of Pergamus. He 
made himfelf mafter of Sinope, which afterwards be- 
came the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

After him reigned Mithridates V, and the. firft who. 
was called a friend to the Romans, becaufe he had af- 
fifted them againft the Carthaginians in the third Pu- 
nic war. 

(m) He was fucceeded by his fon Mithridates VI, 
firnamed Eupator. This is the great Mithridates who 
fuftained fo long a war with the Romans, and reigned 
fixty-fix years. 

Kings of Cappadocia. 

(n) Strabo informs us, that Cappadocia was divided 
into two Satrapies, or governments, under the Per- 
fians, as it alfo was under the Macedonians. The 
maritime part of Cappadocia formed the kingdom of 
Pontus : The other tra&s conftituted Cappadocia, 
properly fo called, or the Cappadocia Major > which 
extends along mount Taurus, and to a great diftance 
beyond it. 

(o) When Alexander's captains divided the provinces 

{k) A. M. 3702. Ant. J. C. 302. (/) A. M. 3819. Ant. 

J. C. 185. (w) A. M. 38S1. Ant. J. C. 123. (» y Stub. 

I 12. p. 534. (0) A. M. 3682, Ant, J. C. 322. 

Of 
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of his empire among them/elves, Cappadocia was go- 
verned by a prince named Ariarathes. Perdiccas at- 
tacked and defeated him, after which he caufed him 
to be flain. 

His fon Ariarathes re-entered the kingdom of his 
father fometime after this event, and eftablifhed him- 
felf fo effectually, that he left it to his pofterity. 

The generality of his fucceffors aflumed the fame 
name, and will have their place in the feries of the 
hiftory. 

Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the Jaft 
of its kings, became a province of the Roman em- 
pire, as the reft of Afia alfo did much about the fame 
time. 

Kings of Armenia. 

Armenia, a vaft country of Afia, extending on 
each fide of the Euphrates, was conquered by the Perr 
lians ; after which it was transferred, with the reft of 
the empire, to the Macedonians, and at laft fell to the 
(hare of the Romans. It was governed for a great 
length of time by its own kings, the moft confider- 
able of whom was Tigranes, who efpoufed the daugh- 
ter of the great Mithridates king of Pontus, and was 
alfo engaged in a long war with the Romans. This 
kingdom fupported itfelf many years, between the 
Roman and Parthian empires, fometimes depending 
on the one, and fometimes on the other, till at laft 
the Romans became its matters. 

Kings of Epirus. 

Epirus is a province of Greece feparated from Thef- 
faly and Macedonia by mount Pindus. The moft 
powerful people of this country were the Moloflians. 

The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their de- 
fcent from Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles, who efta- 
bliflied himfelf in that country, and called themfelves 
iEacides, from /Eacus the grand-father of Achilles. 

The 
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(p) The genealogy of the laft kings, who were the 
only fovereigns of this country of whom any accounts 
remain, is varioufly related by authors, and confe- 
quently muft be dubious and obfcure. 

Arymbas afcended the throne, after a long fuccef- 
fion of kings ; and as he was then very young, the 
ftates of Epirus, who were fenfible that the welfare 
of the people depended on the proper education of 
their princes, fent him to Athens, which was the re- 
sidence and centre of all the arts and fciences, in or- 
der to cultivate in that excellent fchool fuch know- 
ledge as was neceflary to form the mind of a king. 
He there learned the art of reigning effectually, and * 
as he furpafled all his anceftors in ability and know- 
ledge, he was in confequence infinitely more efteemed 
and beloved by his people than they had been. When 
he returned from Athens, he made laws, eftabliftied 
a fenate and magiftracy, and regulated the form of 
the government. 

Neoptolemus, whofe daughter Olympias had e- 
fpoufed Philip king of Macedon, attained an equal 
fliare in the regal government of Arymbas his elder 
brother by the credit of his fon-in-law. After the 
death of Arymbas, -flEacides his fon ought to have 
been his fuccefforj but Philip had ftill the credit to 
procure his exputfion from the kingdom by the Mo- 
loflians, who cftablifhed Alexander the fon of Neop- 
tolemus fole monarch of Epirus. 

Alexander efpoufed Cleopatra the daughter of Phi- 
lip, and marched with an army into Italy, where he 
loft his life in the country of trie Brutians. 

iEacidas then afcended the throne, and reigned 
without any aflbciate in Epirus. He efpoufed Phthia 
the daughter of Menon the Theflalian, by whom he 
had two daughters, Deidamia and Troida, and one 
ion the celebrated Pyrrhus. 

(p) Died. 1. 16. p. 465. Juftin. I. 8. c. 6. Plut. in Pyrrha. 
♦ Quanto do&ior majoribus, tanto ct gratior populo fuxt. Ju/Hri. 
1. 17. c. 3. 

As 
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As he was marching to the affiftance of Olympias, 
his troops mutinied againft him, condemned him to 
exile, and flaughtered molt of his friends. Pyrrhus, 
who was then an infant, happily efcaped this maflacre. 

Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whofe par- 
ticular extraction is little known, was placed on the 
throne by the people of Epirus. 

Pyrrhus, being recalled by his fubjecls at the age 
of twelve years* firft fliared the fovereignty with Ne- 
optolemus ; but having afterwards diverted him of his 
dignity, he reigned alone. 

(q) This hiftory will treat of the various adventures 
of this prince. He died in^he city of Argos, in an 
attack to make himfelf matter of it. 

Helenus his fon reigned after him for fome time 
in Epirus, which was afterwards united to the Ro- 
man empire. 

Tyrants of Heraclea. 

Heraclea is a city of Pontus, antiently founded by 
the Boeotians, who fent a colony into that country 
by the order of an oracle. 

• (r) When the Athenians were victorious over the 
Perfians, and had impofed a tribute on the cities of 
Greece and Afia minor, for the fitting out and fup- 
port of a fleet intended for the defence of the com- 
mon liberty, the inhabitants of Heraclea, in confe- 
quence of their attachment to the Perfians, were the 
only people who refufed to acquiefce in fo juft a con- 
tribution. Lamachus was therefore fent againft them, 
and he ravaged their territories ; but a violent tempeft 
having deflroyed his whole fleet, he beheld himfelf 
abandoned to the mercy of that people, whofe natu- 
ral ferocity might well have been increafed, by the 
(evere treatment they had lately received. But * they 

had 

(j) A. M. 3733. Ant. J. C. 271. (r) Juftin. I. 16. c. 3 — 5. 
Died. 1. 15. p. 390.. 

* Hcradienfes hone/Horem be- rat ; , inftru<£los commeatibus aux- 
ueficii, quam ultionis cccafionera ilu.ijuc dimittunt ; bene agrorum 

fuorum 
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had recourfe to no other vengeance but benefactions ; 
they furntfhed him with provifions and troops for his 
return, and were willing to confider the depredations 
which had been committed in their country as advan- 
tageous to them, if they acquired the friendfliip of 
the Athenians at that price. 

(s) Some time after this event, the populace of He- 
raclea excited a violent commotion againft the rich 
citizens and fenators, who having implored afliftance 
to no effect, firft from Timotheus the Athenian, and 
afterwards from Epaminondas the Theban, were ne- 
ceflitated to recal Clearchus a fenator to their defence, 
whom themfelves had baniftied ; but his exile had nei- 
ther improved his morals nor rendred him a better 
citizen than he was before. He therefore made the 
troubles, in which he found the city involved, fub- 
fervient to his defign of fubjetling it to his own power. 
With this view he openly declared for the people, 
caufed himfelf to be invefted with the higheft office 
in the magiftracy, and aflumed a fovereign authority 
in a fhort time. Being thus become a profefled ty- 
rant, there were no kinds of violence to which he 
had not recourfe againft the rich and the fenators to 
fatiate his avarice and cruelty. He propofed for his 
model Dionyfius the Tyrant, who had eftabliftied his 
power over the Syracufans at the fame time. 

After a hard and inhuman fervitude of twelve years, 
two young citizens, who were Plato's difciples, and 
had been inftructed in his maxims, formed a confpi- 
racy againft Clearchus, and flew him; but though 
they delivered their country from the tyrant, the ty- 
ranny ftill fubfifted. 

(tj Timotheus, the fon of Clearchus, aflumed his 
place, and purfued his conduct for the fpace of fifteen 
years, 

(s) A. M. 3640. Ant. J. C. 364. (/) A. M. 3652. Ant. 

J. C. 3) 2. 

fuorum populationem impenfam cxiftimentcs fi, quos hoftes habuerant, 
arakos reddijiflcnt. Jujlin, 

He 
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(a) He was fucceeded by his brother Dionyfius, who 
was in danger of being difpoflefled of his authority 
by Perdiccasj but as this Jaft was foon deftroyed, 
(x) Dionyfius contracted a friend/hip with Antigonus, 
whom he aflifted againft Ptolemy in the Cyprian war. 

He e/poufed Amaftris, the widow of Craterus, and 
daughter of Oxiathres, the brother of Darius. This 
alliance infpired him with fo much courage, that he 
affumed the title of king, and enlarged his dominions 
by the addition of feveral places which he feized on 
the confines of Heraclea. 

(y) He died two or three years before the battle of 
Ipfus, and after a reign of thirty three years, leaving 
two fons and a daughter under the tutelage and re- 
gency of Amaftris. 

This princefs was rendred happy in her adminiftra- 
tion, by the affection Antigonus entertained for her. 
She founded a city, and called it by her name j after 
which flic tranfplanted thither the inhabitants of three 
other cities, and efpoufed Lyfimachus, after the death 
of Antigonus. 

Kings ef Syracufe. 
(z) Hiero, and his fon Hieronymus, reigned at Sy- 
racufe $ the firft fifty-four years, the fecond but one 
year. 

(*) Syracufe recovered its liberty by the death of 
the laft, but continued in the intereft of the Cartha- 
ginians, which Hieronymus had caufed it to efpoufe. 
HiV Conduct obliged Marcellus to form the fiege of 
that city, which he took the following year (b). I 
fliall enlarge upon the hiftory of thefe two kings in 
another place. 

(«) Diod. I. i6. p. 435. A. M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 357. 
(*) Diod. 1. 16. p. 478. {y) A. M. 3700. Ant. J. C. 304- 

(«) A. M. 3735. Ant. J. C. 169. (*) A. M. 3780. Ant. 

J. p. 115. {h) A. M. 379 1. Ant. J. C 213. 
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Other kings. 

Several kings like wife reigned m the Cimmerian 
Bofphorus, as alfo in Thrace; Cyrene in Africa, Pa- 
phlagonia, Colchis, Iberia, J * Albania, tmd a variety of 
other places ; but their hiftory is very uncertain, and 
their fucceffions have but little regularity. 

Thefe circumftances are very different with refpecl 
to the kingdom of the Parthians, who formed them- 
felves, as we fhall fee in the fequel, into fuch a power- 
ful monarchy, as became formidable even to the Ro- 
man empire. That of the Ba&rians received its ori- 
ginal about the fame period j I {hall treat of each in 
their proper places. 
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ARTICLE f. 

THIS article contains the competition and 
wars that fubiiftcd between the generals of 
Alexander, from the death of that prince to 
the battle of Ipfus in Phrygia, which decided their 
feveral fates. Thefe events include the fpace of twen- 
ty-three years, which coincide with the firil twenty- 
three years of the reign of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, 
from the year of the world 3681 to the year 3704. 

Sect. I. Troubles which followed the death of Alex- 
ander. The partition of the provinces among the ge- 
nerals. Arid tens elecled king. Per dice as appointed 
his ^uardian^ and regent of the empire. 
T N relating the death of Alexander the Great in 
A the preceding volume, I mentioned the many trou- 
bles and commotions that arofe in the army on the 
firft news of that event. All the troops in general, 
foldiers as well as oificers, had their thoughts entirely 
taken up, at firft, with the lofs of a prince whom 
they loved as a father, and reverenced almoft as a 
god, and abandoned themfelves immoderately to grief 
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and tears. A mournful filence reigned throughout the 
camp, but this was foon fucceeded by difmal fighs 
and cries, which fpeak the true language of the heart, 
and never flow from a vain oftentation of forrow, 
which is too often paid to cuftom and decorum on 
fuch occafions *. 

When the firft impreffions of grief had given place 
to reflection, they began to confider with the utrnoft 
confternation the ftate in which the death of Alex- 
ander had left them. They found themfelves at an 
infinite diftance from their native country, and amidft 
a people lately fubdued, fo little accuftomed to their 
new yoke, that they were hardly acquainted with 
their prefent matters, and had not as yet had fuffi- 
cient time to forget their antient laws, and that form 
of government under which they had always lived. 
What meafures could be taken to keep a country of 
fuch vaft extent in fubjeclion ; how could it be pofli- 
ble to fupprefs thofe feditions and revolts which would 
naturally break out on all fides in that decifive mo- 
ment } What expedients could be formed to reftrain 
thofe troops within the limits of their duty, who had 
fo long been habituated to complaints and murmurs, 
and were commanded by chiefs, whofe views and 
pretenfions were fo different ? 

The only remedy for thefe various calamities feemed 
to confift in a fpeedy nomination of a fucceflbr to 
Alexander ; and the troops, as well as the officers, 
and the whole Macedonian ftate, feemed at firft to be 
very defirous of this expedient} and indeed their com- 
mon intereft and fecurity, with the prefervation of 
their new conquefts, amidft the barbarous nations that 
furrounded them, made it neceffary for them to con- 
fider this election as their firft and moft important 
care, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a 
perfon qualified to fill fo arduous a ftation, and fuftain 
the weight of it in fuch a manner as to be capable of 

* Paflim filentia et gemitus : nihil compofitum in oftentationem— - . 
akius mcerebaat. Tacit, 

fupporting 
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fupporting the general order and tranquillity. But it 
had already been written, (c) That the kingdom of Alex- 
ander jhould be divided and rent a/under, after his death % 
and that it mould not be tranfmitted in the uljal 
manner to his poflerity. No efforts of human wifdom 
could eftablifh a fole fucceflbr to that prince. In vain 
did they deliberate, confult, and decide * ; nothing 
could be executed contrary to the pre-ordained event, 
and nothing fliort of it could poflibly fubfift. A fu- 
perior and invilible power had already difpofed of the 
kingdom, and divided it by an inevitable decree, as 
will be evident in the fequel. The circumftances of 
this partition had been denounced near three centuries 
before this time ; the portions of it had already been 
affigned to different poffeffors, and nothing could fru- 
itrate that divifion, which was only to be deferred 
for a few years. Till the arrival of that period, men 
jindeed might raife commotions, and concert a variety 
■of movements, but all their efforts would only tend 
to the accomplifhment of what had been ordained by 
the fovereign mafter of kingdoms, and of what had 
been foretold by his prophet. 

Alexander had a fon by Barfina, and had conferred 
the name of Hercules upon him. Roxana, another 
•of his wives, was advanced in her pregnancy when 
that prince died. He had likewife a natural brother, 
called Aridaeus ; but he would not upon his death-bed 
difpofe of his dominions in favour of any heir ; for 
which reafon this vaft empire, which no longer had a 
mafter to fway it, became a fource of competition 
and wars, as Alexander had plainly forefeen, when 
he declared, that his friends would celebrate his fune- 
ral with bloody battles. 

The divifion was augmented by the equality among 
the generals of the army, none of whom was fo fu- 
perior to his coliegues either by birth or merit, as to 
induce them to offer him the empire and fubmit to 

(<•) Dan. xi. 4. 

* Non ait, non it»bit, noA fiet. Ifai. 

his 
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his authority. The cavalry were deftrous that Ari- 
daeus fhould fucceed Alexander. This prince had 
difcovered but little force of mind from the time he 
had been afflicted in his infancy with a violent indif- 
pofition, occafioned, as was pretended, by fome par- 
ticular drink, which had been given him by Olym- 
pias, and which had difordered his undemanding. 
This ambitious princefs being apprehenfive that the 
engaging qualities fhe difcovered in Aridaeus, would 
be fo many obftacles to the greatnefs of her fon Alex- 
ander, thought it expedient to have recourfe to the 
criminal precaution already mentioned. The infan- 
try had declared againft this prince, and were headed 
by Ptolemy and other chiefs of great reputation, who 
began to think of their own particular eftablifliment. 
For a fudden revolution was working in the minds 
of thefe officers, and caufed them to contemn the 
rank of private perfons, and all dependency and fub- 
j ordination, with a view of afpiring tofovereign power, 
I which had never employed their thoughts till then, 
and to which they never thought themfelves qualified 
to pretend, before this conjuncture of affairs. 

(d) Thefe difputes, which engaged the minds of all 
parties, delayed the interment of Alexander for the 
fpace of feven days, and if we may credit fome au- 
thors, the body continued uncorrupted all that time. 
It was afterwards delivered to the Egyptians and Chal- 
deans, who embalmed it after their manner, and Ari- 
daeus, a different perfon from him I have already men- 
tioned, was charged with the care of conveying it to 
Alexandria. 

After a variety of troubles and agitations had in- 
tervened, the principal officers afTembled at a confe- 
rence, where it was unanimoufly concluded that Ari- 
daeus mould be king, or rather that he mould be in- 
verted with the fliadow of royalty. The infirmity of 
mind, which ought to have excluded him from the 
throne, was the very motive of their advancing him 

(J) Q^Cort, 1. 10. Juftin. I. 13. Diod. I i$. 

to 
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to it, and united all fuffrages in his favour. It favoured 
the hopes and pretentions of all the chiefs, and covered 
their defigns. It was alfo agreed in this afiembly, 
that if Roxana, who was then in the fifth or fixth 
month of her pregnancy, mould have a fon, he mould 
be aflbciated with Aridaeus in the throne. Perdiccas, 
to whom Alexander had left his ring, in the laft mo- 
ments of his life, had the perfon of the prince con- 
figned to his care as a guardian, and was conftituted 
regent of the kingdom. 

The fame aflembly, whatever refpecl: they might 
bear to the memory of Alexander, thought fit to an- 
nul fome of his regulations, which had been deftruc- 
tive to the.ftate and had exhaufted his treafury. He 
had given orders for fix temples to be erected in par- 
ticular cities which he had named, and had fixed the 
expences of each of thefe ftru£tures at five hundred 
talents, which amounted to five hundred thoufand 
crowns. He had likewife ordered a pyramid to be 
raifed over the tomb of his father Philip, which was 
to be finifhed with a grandeur and magnificence equal 
to that in Egypt, efteemed one of the feven wonders 
of the world. He had likewife planned out other ex- 
pences of the like kind, which were prudently re- 
voked by the afTembly. 

(<?) Within a fhort time after thefe proceedings, 
Roxana was delivered of a fon, who was named A- 
lexander, and acknowledged king, jointly with Ari- 
daeus. But neither of thefe princes poflefled any 
thing more than the name of royalty, as all autho- 
rity was entirely lodged in the great lords and gene- 
rals, who had divided the provinces among themfelves. 

In Europe ; Thrace and the adjacent regions were 
configned to Lyfimachus; and Macedonia, Epirus, 
and Greece were allotted to Antipater, and Craterus. 

In Africa : Egypt, and the other conquefts of A- 
lexander in Libya and Cyrenaica, were affigned to 

(e) Diod. 1. 18. p. 587, 588, Juftin. 1. 13. c. 4. Q. Curt. 1. 10. 
c. 10. 

Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, with that part of Arabia 
which borders on Egypt. The month of Thoth in 
the autumn is the epocha, from whence the years of 
the empire of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be com- 
puted ; though Ptolemy did not affume the title of 
king, in conjunction with the other fucceflbrs of 
Alexander, till about feventeen years after this event. 

In the lefler Alia ; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the 
greater Phrygia were given to Antigonus ; Caria, to 
Caflander ; Lydia, to Menander ; the lefler Phrygia, 
to Leonatus ; Armenia, to Neoptolemus ; Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia, to Eumenes. Thefe two provinces 
had never been fubje&ed by the Macedonians, and 
Ariarathes king of Cappadocia continued to govern 
them as formerly ; Alexander having advanced with 
fo much rapidity to his other conquefts, as left him 
no inclination to amufe himfelf with the entire re- 
duction of that province, and contented himfelf with 
a flight fubmiflion. 

Syria and Phoenicia fell to Laomedon ; one of the 
two Medias to Atropates, and the other to Perdic- 
cas. Perfia was afligned to Peuceftes ; Babylonia, te 
Archon ; Mefopotamia, to Arcefilas j Parthia and 
Hyrcania, to Phrataphernes ; Ba&ria and Sogdiana, 
to Philip ; the other regions were divided among ge- 
nerals whofe names are now but little known. 

Seleucus, the fon of Antiochus, was placed at the 
head of the cavalry of the allies, which was a poft of 
great importance ; and Caflander, the fon of Antipa- 
ter, commanded the companies of guards. 

The upper Afia, which extends almoft to India, 
and even India alfo, were left in the pofleflion of thofe 
. who had been appointed governors of thofe countries 
by Alexander. 

(f) The fame difpofition generally prevailed in all 
the provinces I have already mentioned ; and it is in 
this fenfe that mofl: interpreters explain that paflage in 
the Maccabees, which declares, that Alexander having 

(/; Maccab. 1. I. n. 6, ic 7. 

Vol. VJI. C alTemblei 
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2flembled the great men of his court who had been 
bred up with him, divided his kingdom among them 
in his life- time. And indeed it was very probable, 
that this prince, when he faw his death approaching, 
and had no inclination to nominate a fucceflbr him- 
felf, was contented with confirming each of his offi- 
cers in the governments he had formerly afligned 
them ; which is fufficient to authorize the declaration 
in the Maccabee?, That he divided his kingdo?n among 
them zvhil/i he was living. 

This partition was only the work of man, and -its 
duration was but fhort. That Being, who reigns 
alone, and is the only king of ages, had decreed a dif- 
ferent diftribution. He afligned to each his portion, 
and marked out its boundaries and extent, and his 
difpofition alone was to fubfift. 

The partition concluded upon in the a/Tembly, was 
the fource of various divifions and wars, as will be 
evident in the feries of this hiftory. Each of thefe 
governors claiming the exercife of an independent and 
ibvereign power in his particular province, (g) They 
however paid that veneration to the memory of Alex- 
ander, as not to aflumc the title of king, till all the 
race of that monarch, who had been placed upon the 
throne, were extinct. 

Among the governors of the provinces I have men- 
tioned, fomediitinguiihed themfelves more than others 
by their reputation, merit, and cabals; and formed 
different parties, to which the others adhered, agreea- 
bly to their particular views, either of interelr or am- 
bition. For it is not to be imagined, that the refo- 
lutions which are formed in conjunctures of this na- 
ture, are much influenced by a devotion to the public 
good. 

(h) Eumenes muft however be excepted ; for he un- 
doubtedly was the moft virtuous man among all the 
governors, and had no fuperior in true bravery. He 

(g) Juftin. 1. 15. c. 2. {b' t Flut. in Eumcn, p. 5S3. Cor. 

Nep. in Eumen. c. 1, 

2 was 
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t?as always firm in the intereft of the two kings, 
from a principle of true probity. He was a native of 
Cardia a city of Thrace, and his birth was but ob- 
fcure. Philip, who had obferved excellent qualities 
in him in his youth, kept him near his own perfon in 
the quality of fecretary, and repofed great confidence 
in him. He was equally efteemed by Alexander, 
who treated him with extraordinary marks of his 
efteem. Barfma, the firft lady for whom this prince 
had entertained a paffion in Afia, and by whom he 
had a fon named Hercules, had a filler of the fame 
name with her own, and the king efpoufed her to 
Eumenes *. We mall fee by the event, that this 
wife favourite conducted himfelf in fuch a manner as 
juftly entitled him to the favour of thofe two princes, 
even after their death ; and all his fentiments and 
actions will make it evident that a man may be a 
Plebeian by birth, and yet very noble by nature. 

(/) I have already intimated in the preceding vo- 
lume, that Syfigambis, who had patiently fupported 
the death of her father, hulband, and fon, was inca- 
pable of furviving Alexander, (k) The death of this 
princefs was foon followed by that of her two youngeft 
daughters, Statira the widow of Alexander, and Dry- 
petis the relict of Hepheftion. Roxana, who was ap- 
prehenfive left Statira mould be pregnant by Alexan- 
der as well as herfelf, and that the birth of a prince 
would fruftrate the meafures which had been taken to 
fecure the fucceflion to the fon me hoped to have, 
prevailed upon the two fillers to vifit her, and fecret- 
ly deftroyed them in concert with Perdiccas, her only 
confident in that impious proceeding. 

It is now time to enter upon a detail of thofe ac- 
tions that were performed by the iucceflbrs of Alex- 
ander. I fhall therefore begin with the defection of 
the Greeks in upper Afia, and with the war which 
Antipater had to fuftain again ft Greece ; becaufe thofe 

• (0 Q^Curt. 1. 10. c. 5. (I) Plut. in Alex. 

# j4rrien dedans be bad amtber ivife. 1. 7. p, 578. 
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tranfa&ions are mod detached, and in a manner di- 
ftinct from the other events. 

Sect. II. The revolt of the Greeks in upper Afia. 
The imprejfions occafioned by the netvs of Alexander's 
death at Athens. The expedition of Antipater into 
Greece. He is firfl defeated^ and afterwards victo- 
rious. Makes himfelf maftcr of Athens^ and leaves 
a garripn there. The fight and death of Demo- 
flhenes. 

(/) *"p H E Greeks, whom Alexander had eftablimed, 



■* in the form of colonics, in the provinces of 
upper Afia, continued with reluctance in thofe fettle- 
ments, becaufe they did not experience thofe delights 
and fatisfaclions with which they had flattered them- 
felves, and had long cherifhed an ardent defire of re- 
turning into their own country. They however durft 
not dilcover their uneafinefs whilft Alexander was li- 
ving, but the moment they received intelligence of 
his death, they openly declared their intentions : They 
armed twenty thoufand foot, all warlike and experi- 
enced foldiers, with three thoufand hdrfe, and having 
placed Philon at their head, they prepared for their 
departure without taking counfel, or receiving orders 
from any but themfelvcs, as if they had been fubject 
to no authority, and no longer acknowledged any 
fuperior. 

Perdiccas, who forefaw the confequences of fuch 
an enterprize at a time when every thing was in mo- 
tion, and when the troops, as well as their officers, 
breathed nothing but independency, fent Pithon to 
oppofe them. The merit of this officer was acknow r - 
ledged by all, and he willingly charged himfelf with 
this commiffion, in expectation of gaining over thofe 
Greeks, and of procuring himfelf fome confiderable 
eftablimment in upper Alia by their means. Perdic- 
cas, being acquainted with his defign, gave a very 
furprizing order to the Macedonians whom he fent 

(/) A. M. 3681. Ant. J, C. 323. Died. !. 18. p. 591, 592. 
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with that general, which was to exterminate the re- 
volters entirely. Pithon on his arrival brought over 
by money three thoufand Greeks, who turned their 
backs in the battle, and were the occafion of his ob- 
taining a compleat victory. The vanquiflied troops 
furrendred, but made the prefervation of their lives 
and liberties the condition of their fubmitting to the 
conqueror. This was exactly agreeable to Pithon's 
defign, but he was no longer mafter of its execution. 
The Macedonians thinking it incumbent on them to 
accomplifh the orders of Perdiccas, inhumanly flaugh- 
tered all the Greeks, without the leaft regard to the 
terms they had granted them. Pithon being thus de- 
feated in his views, returned with his Macedonians 
to Perdiccas. 

(;;/) This expedition was foon fucceeded by the 
Grecian war. The news of Alexander's death being 
brought to Athens, had excited great rumors, and oc- 
cafioned a joy that was almoft univerfal. The peo- 
ple, who had long fuftained with reluctance the yoke 
which the Macedonians had impofed on Greece, 
made liberty the fubject of all their difcourfe ; they 
breathed nothing but war, and abandoned themfelves 
to all the extravagant emotions of a fenfelefs and ex- 
ceflive joy. Phocion, who was a perfon of wifdoni 
and moderation, and doubted the truth of the intelli- 
gence they had received, endeavoured to calm the tur- 
bulency of their minds, which rendered them incapa- 
ble of counfel and fedate reflection. As the genera- 
lity of the orators, notwithstanding all his remon- 
ftrances, believed the news of Alexander's death, 
Phocion rofe up, and exprefled himfelf in this man- 
ner, " If he be really dead to day, he will likewife 
" be fo to morrow and the next day, fo that we 
" (hall have time enough to deliberate in a calm 
<e manner, and with greater fecurity." 

Leofthenes, who was the firft that publifhed this 
account at Athens, was continually haranguing the 

{m) Pint, in Phoc. p. 751, 752. 
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people with excefiive arrogance and vanity. Phocion, 
who was tired with his fpeeches, faid to him, 
tc Young man, your difcourfe refembles the cyprefs, 
" which is tall and fpreading, but bears no fruit." 
He gave great offence by oppofing the inclinations of 
the people in fo ftrenuous a manner, and Hyperides, 
rifing up, afked him this queftion. " When would 
<e you advife the Athenians to make war? As foon, 
*« replied Phocion, as I fee the young men firmly re- 
<c folved to obferve a ftric~f. difcipline ; the rich difpo- 
" fed to contribute, according to their abilities, to 
cc the expence of a war; and when the orators no 
tc longer rob the public." 

All the remonftrances of Phocion were ineffectual ; 
a war was refolved upon, and a deputation agreed to 
be fent to all the Hates of Greece to engage their 
acceffion to the league. This is the war in which 
all the Greeks, except the Thebans, united to main- 
tain the liberty of their country under the conduct 
of Leofthenes againft Antipater, and it was called the 
Lamian war from the name of a city where the lat- 
ter was defeated in the firft battle. 

(«) Demofthenes, who was then in exile at Me- 
gara, but who am id ft his misfortunes always retained 
an ardent zeal for the intereft: of his country and 
the defence of the common liberty, joined himfelf 
with the Athenian ambafladors fent into Peloponne- 
fus, and having feconded their remonftrances in a 
wonderful manner by the force of his eloquence, he 
engaged Sicyone, Argos, Corinth, and the other ci- 
ties of Peloponnefus to accede to the league. 

The Athenians were (truck with admiration at a 
zeal fo noble and generous, and immediately palTed a 
decree to recal him from banifhment. A galley with 
three ranks of oars was difpatched to him at JEgina, 
and when he entred the port of Piraeus, all the ma- 
giftrates and priefts advanced out of the city, and all 
the citizens crouded to meet that illuftrious exile, and 
(n) Piut. in Dcmoft. p. 858. Juftin. J. 23. c. 5. 
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received him with the utmoft demonftrations of affection 
and joy, blended at the fame time with an air of for- 
row and repentance for the injury they had done hint. 
Demofthenes was fenfibly affe&ed with the extraordi- 
nary honours that were rendred him, and whilft he 
returned, as it were in triumph, to his country amidft 
the acclamations of the people, he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven to thank the gods for fo illuftrious a 
protection, and congratulated himfelf on beholding a 
day more glorious to him, than that had proved to 
Alcibiades on which he returned from his exile. For 
his citizens received him from the pure effect of de- 
fire and will, whereas the reception of Alcibiades was 
involuntary, and his entrance a compulfion upon their 
inclinations. 

(0) The generality of thofe who were far advanced 
in years, were extremely apprehenfive of the event 
of a war, which had been undertaken with too much 
precipitation, and without examining into the confe- 
quences with all the attention and fedatenefs that an 
enterprize of fo much importance required. They 
were feniible alfo that there was no neceflity for de- 
claring themfelves fo openly againft the Macedonians, 
whofe veteran troops were very formidable, and the 
example of Thebes, which was dcftroyed by the fame 
temerity of conduct:, added to their confternation. 
But the orators, who derived their advantages from 
the diffraction of the public affairs, and to whom, 
according to the obfervation of Philip, war was peace 
and peace war, would not allow the people time to 
deliberate maturely on the affairs propofed to their 
confideration, but drew them into their fentiments by 
a fallacious eloquence, which prefented them with no- 
thing but fcenes of future conqueft and triumphs. 

Demofthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither 
zeal nor prudence, were of different fentiments on 
this occafion, which was no extraordinary circum- 
ftance with refpect: to them. It is not my province 

(0) Diod, 1. 18, p. 594—599. 
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to determine which of them had reafon on his fide ; 
but in fuch a perplexing conjuncture as this, there is 
nothing furprifing in a contrariety of opinions, though 
the refult of good intentions on both fides. Phocion's 
fcheme was perhaps the moft prudent, and that of 
Dem ofthenes the moft glorious. 

However that were, a confiderable army was raifed, 
and a very numerous fleet fitted out. All the citizens 
who were under the age of forty, and capable of 
hearing arms, were drawn out. Three of the ten 
tribes that compofed the republic were left for the de- 
fence of Attica, the reft marched out with the reft 
of the allies, under the command of Leofthenes. 

Antipater was far from being indolent during thefe 
tranfaclions in Greece, of which he had been apprized, 
and he had fent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Cra- 
terus in Cilicia, to follicit their afliftance; but before 
the arrival of the expected fuccours, he marched at 
the head of only thirteen thoufand Macedonians and 
fix hundred horfe ; the frequent recruits which he had 
fent Alexander, having left him no more troops in all 
the country. 

It is furprizing that Antipater fhould attempt to 
give battle to the united forces of all Greece with 
fuch a handful of men ; but he undoubtedly imagined, 
that the Greeks were no longer actuated by their an- 
cient zeal and ardour for liberty, and that they ceafed 
to confider it as fuch an ineflimable advantage, as 
ought to jnfpire them with a refolution to venture 
their lives and fortunes for its prefervation. He flat- 
tered himfelf that they had begun to familiarize them- 
felves with fubjeclion, and indeed this was the difpo- 
fition of the Greeks at that time ; in whom appeared 
no longer the defendants of thofe who had fo gal- 
lantly fuftained all the efforts of the Eaft, and fought 
a million of men for the prefervation of their freedom. 

Antipater advanced towards ThefTaly, and was fol- 
lowed by his fleet which cruized along the fea-coafts. 
It confifted of one hundred and ten Triremes, or gal- 
lies 
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lies of three benches of oars. The Theflalians de- 
clared at firft in his favour, but having afterwards 
changed their fentiments, they joined the Athenians, 
and fupplied them with a great body of horfe. 

As the army of the Athenians and their allies was 
much more numerous than that of the Macedonians, 
Antipater could not fupport the charge, and was de-* 
feated in the firft battle. As he durft not hazard a 
fecond, and was in no condition to make a fafe retreat 
into Macedonia ; he fhut himfelf up in Lamia, a 
fmall city in Theflaly, in order to wait for the fuc- 
cours that were to be tranfmitted to him from Alia, 
and he fortified himfelf in that place, which was foon 
befieged by the Athenians. 

The afTault was carried on with great bravery 
againft the town, and the refiftance was equally vigo- 
rous. Leofthenes, after feveral attempts defpairing 
to carry it by force, changed the fiege into a blockade, 
in order to conquer the place by famine. He fur- 
rounded it with a wall of circumvallation and a very 
deep ditch, and by thefe means cut ofF all fupplies of 
provifion. The city foon became fenfible of the 
growing fcarcity, and the befieged began to be fe- 
rioufly difpofed to furrender, when Leofthenes, in a 
fally they made upon him, received a confiderable 
wound, which rendered it neceflary for him to be 
carried to his tent. Upon which the command of 
the army was configned to Antiphilus, who was 
equally efteemed by the troops for his valour and abi- 
lity. 

(p) Leonatus in the mean time was marching to 
the afliftance of the Macedonians befieged in Lamia; 
and was commiflioned, as well as Antigonus, by an 
agreement made between the generals to eflablifh Eu- 
menes in Cappadocia by force of arms ; but they took 
other meafures in confequence of fome particular 
views. Leonatus, who repofed an entire confidence 
in Eumenes, declared to him at parting, that the en- 
(J>) A, M, 3681, Ant. J. C. 322. Pint, in Eumen. p. 5.?+. 
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gagement to aflift Antipater was a mere pretext, and 
that his real intention was to advance into Greece, 
in order to make himfclf matter of Macedonia. He 
at the fame time mewed him letters from Cleopatra 
the fifter of Alexander, who invited him to come to 
Pella, and promifed to efpoufe him. Leonatus being 
a'rrived within a little diftance of Lamia, marched 
directly to the enemy with twenty thoufand foot and 
two thoufand five hundred horfe. Profperity had in- 
troduced diforders in the Grecian army ; feveral par- 
ties of foldiers drew off, and retired into their own 
country on various pretexts, which greatly diminifhed 
the number of the troops, who were now reduced to 
twenty-two thoufand foot. The cavalry amounted 
to three thoufand five hundred, two thoufand of 
whom were Theffalians ; and as they conftituted the 
main ftrength of the army, fo all hopes of fuccefs 
were founded in them ; and accordingly when the 
battle was fought, this body of horfe had the greateft 
mare in the victory that was obtained. They were 
commanded by Menon. Leonatus, covered with 
wounds, loft his life in the field of battle, and was 
conveyed into the camp by his troops. The Mace- 
donian phalanx greatly dreaded the fhock of the ca- 
valry, and had therefore retreated to eminences inac- 
ce/Tible to the purfuit of the Theffalians. The 
Greeks, having carried off their dead, erected a tro- 
phy and retired. 

(q) The whole converfation at Athens turned upon 
the glorious exploits of Leofthenes, who furvived his 
honours but a fhort time. An univerfal joy fpread 
through the city, feftivals were celebrated, and facri- 
fices offered without intermiiiion, to teffify their gra- 
titude to the gods for all the advantages they had ob- 
tained. The enemies of Phocion thinking to morti- 
fy him in the moft fenfible manner, and reduce him 
to an incapacity of juftifying his conffant oppofition 
to that war, afked him, if he would not have rejoiced 

(?) PJut. in Phoc, p. 752. 
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to have performed fo many glorious anions ? " Un- 
" doubredly I would," replied Phocion, " but I 
" would not, at the fame time, have neglected to 
«« offer the advice I gave He did not think, that 
a judgment ought to be formed of any particular 
counfel from mere fuccefs, but rather from the nature 
and folidity of the counfel itfelf j and he did not re- 
tract his fentiments, becaufe thofe of an oppofite na- 
ture had. been fuccefsful, which only proved the latter 
more fortunate, but not more judicious. And as 
thefe agreeable advices came thick upon each other, 
Phocion, who was apprehenfive of the fequel, cried 
out, When JJyall we ccafc to conquer then ? 

Antipater was obliged to furrender by capitulation, 
but hiftory has not tranfmittcd to us the conditions of 
the treaty : The event only makes it evident, that 
Leofthencs compelled him :o furrender at difcretion, 
and he himfelf died a few days after of the wounds 
he had received at the fiege. Antipater having quitted 
Lamia the day after the battle, for he items to have 
been favourably treated, joined the remains of the ar- 
my of Leonatus, and took upon him the command 
of thofe troops. He was extremely cautious of ha- 
zarding a fecond battle, and kept with his troops, 
like a judicious and experienced general, on eminences 
inacccffible to the enemy's cavalry. Antiphilus, the 
general of the Greeks, remained with his troops in 
Theffaly, and contented himfelf with obierving the 
motions of Antipater. 

Ciitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, ob- 
tained, much about the fame time, two victories near 
the iflands of Echinades over Jietion the admiral of 
the Athenian navy. 

(?•) Craterus, who had been long expected, arrived 
at laft in Theffaly, and halted at the river Pencus. 



(r) Died. J. 18. p. 599—^^2. 
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He refigned the command to Antipater, and was con- 
tented to ferve under him. The troops he had 
brought thither amounted, in conjunction with thofe 
of Leonatus, to above forty thoufand foot, three 
thoufand archers or {lingers, and five thoufand horfe. 
The army of the allies was much inferior to thefe 
troops in number, and confifted of no more than 
twenty-five thoufand foot, and three thoufand five 
hundred horfe. Military difcipline had been much 
neglected among them, after the victories they had 
obtained. A confiderable battle was fought near Cra- 
non, in which the Greeks were defeated ; they how- 
ever loft but few troops, and even that difadvantage 
was occafioned by the licentious conduct of the fol- 
diers, and the fmall authority of the chiefs, who were 
incapable of enforcing obedience to their commands. 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the 
Grecian army, aflembled a council the next day, to 
deliberate, whether they mould wait the return of 
thofe troops who had retired into their own country, 
or propofc terms of accommodation to the enemy. 
The council declared in favour of the latter ; upon 
which deputies were immediately difpatched to the 
enemy's camp in the name of all the allies. Antipa- 
ter replied, that he would enter into a feparate treaty 
with each of the cities, pcrfuading himfelf that he 
fhould facilitate the accomplifhment of his defigns by 
this proceeding; and he was not deceived in his opi- 
nion. His anfwer broke off the negotiation, and the 
moment he prefented himfelf before the cities of the 
allies, they difbanded their troops, and furrendred up 
their liberties in the moft pufillanimous manner, each 
city being folely attentive to its feparate advantage. 

This circumftance is a fufficicnt confirmation of 
what I have formerly obferved with relation to the 
prefent difpofition of the people of Greece. They 
were no longer animated with the noble zeal of thofe 
ancient alierters of liberty, who devoted their whole 
attention to the good of the public, and the glory of 
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the nation ; who confidered the danger of their neigh- 
bours and allies as their own, and marched with the 
utmoft expedition to their afliftance upon the firft 
fignal of their diftrefs. Whereas now, if a formida- 
ble enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all the 
republics of Greece had neither activity nor vigour ; 
Peloponnefus continued without motion, and Sparta 
was as little heard of as if (he had never fubfifted. 
Unhappy effects of the mutual jealoufy which thofe 
people had conceived againft each other, and of their 
difregard to the common liberty, in confequence of a 
fatal lethargy, into which they were funk amidft the 
greateft dangers ! Thefe are fymptoms which prog- 
nosticate and prepare the way for approaching decline 
and ruin. 

(s) Antipater improved this defertion to his own 
advantage, and marched immediately to Athens, 
which faw herfelf abandoned by all her allies, and 
confequently in no condition to defend herfelf againft 
a potent and victorious enemy. Before he entered 
the city, Demofthenes, and all thofe of his party, 
who may be confidered as the laft true Greeks, and 
the defenders of expiring liberty, retired from that 
place ; and the people, in order to transfer upon thofe 
great men the reproach refulting from their declara- 
tion of war againft Antipater, and likewife to obtain 
his good graces, condemned them to die by a decree 
which Demades prepared. The reader has not forgot, 
that thefe are the fame people who had lately recalled 
Demofthenes by a decree fo much for his honour, and 
had received him in trimuph. 

The fame Demades procured a fecond decree for 
fending ambaffadors to Antipater, who was then at 
Thebes, and that they mould be inverted with full 
powers to negotiate a treaty of peace with him. Pho- 
cion himfelf was at their head - } and the conqueror 
declared, that he expected the Athenians mould en» 
tirely fubmit the terms to his regulation, in the man- 
(i) Plut. in Phoc. p. 753, 754, 
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ner as he himfelf had acled, when he was befieged 
in the city of Lamia, and had conformed to the ca- 
pitulation impofed upon him by LeoAhenes their ge- 
neral. 

Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with 
this anfwer, and they were compelled to acquiefce in 
the conditions, as rigid as they might appear. He 
then came back to Thebes with the reft of the am- 
bafladors, with whom Xenocrates had been aftbciated, 
in hopes that the appearance alone of fo celebrated a 
philofopher would infpire Antipatcr with refpecr, and 
induce him to pay homage to his virtue. But furely 
they muft have been little acquainted with the heart 
of man, and particularly with the violent 2nd inhu- 
man difpofition of Antipatcr, to be capable of Matter- 
ing themfelves, that an enemy, with whom they had 
been engaged in an open war, would renounce his ad- 
vantage through any inducement of refpect for the 
virtue of a tingle man, or in confequence of an ha- 
rangue uttered by a philofopher, who had declared 
again fl: him. Antipater would not even condefcend 
to caft his eyes upon him ; and when he was prepa- 
ring to enter upon the conference, for he was com- 
miflioned to be the fpeaker on this occafion, he inter- 
rupted him in a very abrupt manner ; and perceiving 
that he continued his difcourfe, commanded him. to 
be iilcnt. But he did not treat Phocion in the fame 
manner ; for after he had attended to his difcourfe, 
he replied, " That he was difpofed to contract a 
«« friendfhip and alliance with the Athenians on the 
* 6 following conditions: They mould deliver up. De- 
*' mofthenes and Hypcridcs to him ; the government 
" fliould be reftored to its antient plan, by which all 
tc employments in the ftate were to be conferred upon 
the rich; that they fliould receive a garrifon in the 
<c port of Munychia ; that they fhould defray all the 
4 i cxpenccs of the war, and alfo a large fum, the 
*' amount of which fliould be fettled." Thus, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, none but tliofe whofe yearly 
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income exceeded two thoufand drachmas, were to be 
admitted into any fhare of the government for the fu- 
ture, or to have any: right to vote. Antipater in- 
tended to make himfelf abfolute matter of Athens by 
this regulation, being very fenlible, that the rich men 
who enjoyed public employments, and had large re- 
venues, would become his dependants much more ef- 
fectually than a poor and defpicable populace, who 
had nothing to lofe, and would be only guided by 
their own caprice. 

All the ambafladora but Xenocrates were well con- 
tented with thefe conditions, which they thought were 
very moderate, confidering their prefent fituation j but 
that philofopher judged otherwife. They are very ??io- 
derate for Jlavcs, faid he, but extremely fevcre for free 
men. 

The Athenians were therefore compelled to receive 
into Munychia a Macedonian garrifon, commanded 
by Menyllus, a man of probity, and by fome of Pho- 
cion's particular friends. The troops took pofTeffion 
of the place during the feftival of the Great myftc- 
ries, and the very day on which it was ufuai to carry 
the god Iacchus in proceffion from the city to Eleu- 
fina. This was a melancholy conjuncture for the 
Athenians, and affected them with the moft fenfible 
affliction. " Alas !" faid they, when they compared 
paft times with thofe they then faw, " the gods, 
" amidft our greateft adverfities, would formerly ma- 
" nifeft themfelves in our favour, during this facred 
" ceremonial, by myftic vilions and audible voices, 
" to the great aftoniftiment of our enemies, who 
<e were terrified by them. But now, when we are 
c< even celebrating the fame folemnities, they caft an 
<e unpitying eye on the greateft calamities that can 
" happen to Greece : they behold the moft facred of 
tc all days in the year, and that which is moft agree- 
" able to us, polluted and diftinguimed by the moft 
" dreadful of calamities, which will even tranfmit 

" its 
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« its name to this facred time through aJJ fucceeding 
" generations." 

The garrifon, commanded by MenyJlus, did not 
offer the leaft injury to any of the inhabitants, but 
there were more than twelve thoufand of them ex- 
cluded from employments in the ftate by one of the 
flipulations in the treaty, in confequence of their po- 
verty. Some of thefe unfortunate perfons continued 
in Athens, and lingred out a wretched life, amidft 
the contemptuous treatment they had juftly drawn 
upon themfelves ; for the generality of them were fe- 
ditious and mercenary in their difpofitioiib, had nei- 
ther virtue nor juftice, but flattered themfelves with a 
falfe idea of liberty, which they were incapable of 
ufing aright, and had no knowledge of either its 
bounds, duties, or end. 'The other poor citizens de- 
parted from the city, in order to avoid that oppro- 
brious condition, and retired into Thrace, where An- 
tipater affigned them a city and lands for their habi- 
tation. 

(/) Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to have recourfe 
to flight, and retired to Nicanor ; but CafTander, the 
fon of Antipater, repofed much confidence in him, 
and made him governor of Munychia after the death 
of his father, as will appear immediately. This De- 
metrius had been not only the difciple, but the inti- 
mate friend of the celebrated Theophraftus ; and, un- 
der the conduct of fo learned a mafter, had perfected 
his natural genius for eloquence, and rendered himfelf 
expert in philofophy, politics, and hiftory. (») He 
was in great efteem at Athens, and began to enter 
upon the adminiftration of affairs, when Harpalus ar- 
rived there, after he had declared againft Alexander. 
He was obliged to quit that city, at the time we have 
mentioned, and was foon after condemned there, 
though abfent, under a vain pretext of irreligion. 

(.v) The whole weight of Antipater's difpleafure fell 

(t) At hen. 1. 12. p. 542. («) Diog. in Lam. in Demetr. 
(x) PJut. in Dcmoft. p. 859, 86o, 
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chiefly upon Demofthenes, Hyperides, and fome other 
Athenians, who had been their adherents : And when 
he was informed that they had eluded his vengeance 
by flight, he difpatched a body of men with orders to 
feize them, and placed one Archias at their head, who 
had formerly played in tragedies. This man having 
found at iEgina, the orator Hyperides, Ariftonicus of 
Marathon, and Hymereus the brother of Demetrius 
Phalereus, who had all three taken fanctuary in the 
temple of Ajax ; he dragged them from their afylum, 
and fent them to Antipater, who was then at Cleones, 
where he condemned them to die. Some authors have 
even declared, that he caufed the tongue of Hyperi- 
des to be cut out. 

'fhe fame Archias having received intelligence, 
that Demofthenes, who had retired into the ifland of 
Calauria, was become a fupplicant in the temple of 
Neptune, he failed thither in a fmall veflel, and landed 
with fome Thracian foldiers: after which he fpared 
no pains to perfuade Demofthenes to accompany him 
to Antipater, alluring him, that he mould receive no 
injury. Demofthenes was too well acquainted with 
mankind to rely on his promife ; and was fenfible 
that venal fouls, who have hired themfelves into the 
fervice of iniquity, thofe infamous minifters in the 
execution of orders equally cruel and unjuft, have as 
little regard to fincerity and truth as their mafters. 
To prevent therefore his falling into the hands of a 
tyrant, who would have fatiated his fury upon him, 
he fwallowed poifon, which he always carried about 
him, and which foon produced its effect. When he 
found his ftrength declining, he advanced a few fteps, 
by the aid of fome domeftics who fupported him, 
and fell down dead at the foot of the altar. 

The Athenians, foon after this event, erected a 
ftatue of brafs to his memory, as a teftimonial of 
their gratitude and efteem, and made a decree, that 
the eldeft branch of his family mould be brought up 
in the Prytaneum 3 at the public expence, from gene- 
ration 
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ration to generation ; and at the foot of the itatue 
they engraved this infcription. which was couched in 
two Elegiac verfes : DcjnoJiheneSy if thy power had been 
equal to thy wifdom, the Macedonian Mars would never 
have triumphed over Greece. What regard is to be en- 
tertained for the judgment of a people, who were ca- 
pable of being hurried into fuch oppofite extremes, 
and who one day patted fentence of death on a citizen, 
and loaded him with honours and applaufe the next ? 

What I have already faid of Demofthenes on feve- 
ral occafions, makes it unneceffary to enlarge upon 
his character in this place. He was not only a great 
orator, but an accomplimed itatefman. His views 
were noble and exalted ; his zeal was not to be inti- 
midated by any conjunctures, wherein the hoifour 
and intereft of his country were concerned ; he firm- 
ly retained an irreconcileable averfion to all meafures 
which had any refemblance to tyranny, and his love 
for liberty was fuch as may be imagined in a republi- 
can, as implacable an enemy to all fervitude and de- 
pendency as ever lived. A wonderful fagacity of 
mind enabled him to penetrate into future events, and 
prefented them to his view with as much perfpicuity, 
though remote, as if they had been actually prefent. 
He feemed as much acquainted with all the defigns of 
Philip, as if he had been admitted into a participation 
of his counfels; and if the Athenians had followed 
his counfels, that prince would not have attained that 
height of power, which proved deftructive to Greece, 
as Demofthenes had frequently foretold. 

(y) He was perfectly acquainted with the difpofition 
of Philip, and was very far from praifing him like the 
generality of orators. Two collegues, with whom 
he was aflbciated in an embafly to that prince, were 
continually praifing the king of Macedonia at their 
return, and faying, that he was a very eloquent and 
amiable prince, and a mod extraordinary drinker. 
What Jlrange commendations are thefe ? replied Demo- 
(y) Piut. in Demoft, p. 853, 

mofthenes. 
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mofthenes. The firji is the acco?npliJ)ment of a rheto- 
rician ; the fecond of a woman ; and the third of a 
fponge ; but none of them the praife of a king. 

With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added 
to what Quintilian has obferved, in the parallel he 
has drawn between Demofthenes and Cicero. After 
he has (hewn, that the great and effential qualities of 
; an orator are common to them both, he marks out 
; the particular difference obfervable between them with 
refpect to ftyle and elocution. *' The one*," (ays 
he, * c is more precife, the other more luxuriant. 
" The one crouds all his forces into a fmaller com- 
" pafs when he attacks his adverfary, the other 
" chufes a larger field for the aflault. The one al- 
" ways endeavours in a manner to transfix him with 
" the vivacity of his ftyle, the other frequently over- 
" whelms him with the weight of his difcourfe. No- 
<£ thing can be retrenched from the one, and nothing 
" thing can be added to the other. In Demofthenes 
" we difcover more labour and ftudy, in Cicero more 
<c nature and genius." 

(%) I have el fe where obferved another difference be- 
tween thefe two great orators, which I beg leave to 
infert in this place. That which characterizes De- 
mofthenes more than any other circumftance, and in 
which he has never been imitated, is fuch an abfolute 
oblivion of himfelf, and fo fcrupulous and conftant a 
follicitude to fupprefs all orientation of wit : in a word, 
fuch a perpetual care to confine the attention of the 
auditor to the caufe, and not to the orator, that he 
never fufrers any one turn of thought or expreflion to 
efcape him, from no other view than merely to pleafe 
and mine. This referve and moderation in fo amia- 
ble a genius as Demofthenes, and in matters fo fuf- 

(«) In the difcourfe on the eloquence of the bar. 

* In eloquendo eft aliqua diver- frequenter et pondere. Uli nihil 
fitas. Denfior ille, hie copiofior. detrahi poteft, huic nihil adjici. 
JHe concludit aftridiiis, hie Jatius Curs plus in i\\a, in hoc naturas. 
pugnat. IJJe acumine feraper, hie S(uintil, J. 10. c. i. 

ceptible 
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ceptible of grace and eloquence, adds perfection to his 
merit, and renders him fuperior to all praifes. 

Cicero was fenfible of all the eftimation due to the 
eloquence of Demofthenes, and experienced all its 
force and beauty. But as he was perfuaded, that an 
orator, when he is engaged in any points that are not 
itrictly efTential, ought to form his ftyle by the tafte 
of his audience i and did not believe, that the genius 
of his times was confiftent with fuch a rigid exact- 
ncfs : he therefore judged it neceflary to accommodate 
himfelf in fome meafure to the ears and delicacy of 
his auditors, who required more grace and elegance 
in his difcourfe. For which reafon he had fome re- 
gard to the agreeable, but, at the fame time, never 
loft fight of any important point in the caufe he 
pleaded. He even thought that this qualified him for 
promoting the intcreft of his country, and was not 
miftaken, as to pleafe, is one of the moll certain 
means of perfuading : but at the fame time he laboured 
for his own reputation, and never forgot himfelf. 

The death of Demofthenes and Hyperides caufed 
the Athenians to regret the reigns of Philip and Alex- 
ander, and recalled to their remembrance the magna- 
nimity, generofity, and clemency, which thofe two 
princes retained, even amidft the emotions of their dif- 
pleafurej and how inclinable they had always been to 
pardon offences, and treat their enemies with huma- 
nity. Whereas Antipater, under the mafk of a pri- 
vate man in a bad cloak, with all the appearances of 
a plain and frugal life, and without affecting any ti- 
tle of authority, difcovered himfelf to be a rigid and 
imperious matter. 

Antipater was however prevailed upon, by the 
prayers of Phocion, to recal feveral perfons from ba- 
nifhment, notwithftanding all the feverity of his dif- 
pofition ; and there is reafon to believe, that Deme- 
trius was one of this number. At leaft, it is certain 
that he had a confiderable (hare in the adminiftration 
of the republic from that time. As for thofe whofe 
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recal" to Athens Phocion was unable to obtain, he pro- 
cured for them more commodious fituations, that were 
not fo remote as their former fettlements j and took 
hismeafures fo effectually, that they were not banifhed, 
according to the firft fentence, beyond the Ceraunian 
mountains and the promontory of Tenarus ; by which 
means they did not live fequeftred from the pleafures 
of Greece, but obtained a fettlement in Peloponnefus. 
Who can help admiring, on the one hand, the amia- 
ble and generous difpofition of Phocion, who em- 
ployed his credit with Antipater, in order to procure 
a fet of unfortunate perfons fome alleviation of their 
calamities ; and on the other hand, a kind of huma- 
nity in a prince, who was not very defirous of di- 
ftinguiming himfelf by that quality, but was fenfible 
however, that it would be extremely rigid in him to 
add new mortifications to the inconveniencies of ba- 
nifhment. 

Antipater in other refpecls exercifed his government 
with great juftice and moderation over thofe who con- 
tinued in Athens ; he beftowed the principal pofts and 
employments on fuch perfons, as he imagined were 
the moft virtuous and honeft men; and contented 
himfelf w4lh removing from all authority fuch as he 
thought were moft likely to excite troubles. He was 
fenfible, that this people could neither fupport a ftate 
of abfolute fervitude, nor the enjoyment of entire li- 
berty ; for which reafon he thought it neceflary to 
take from the one, whatever was too rigid ; and from 
the other, all that it had of exceflive and licentious. 

The conqueror, after fo glorious a campaign, fet 
out for Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of his 
daughter Phila with Craterus, and the folemnity was 
performed with all imaginable grandeur. Phih was 
one of the moft accomplifhed princeffes of her age, 
and her beauty was the leaft part of her merit. The 
luftre of her charms was heightened by the fweetnefs 
and modefty that foftened her afpect, and by an air of 
complacency, and a natural difpofition to oblige, 
2 which 
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which won the hearts of all who beheld her. Thefe 
engaging qualities were rendred frill more amiable by 
the brightnefs of a fuperior genius, and a prudence 
uncommon in her fex, which made her capable of 
the greateft affairs. It is even faid, that as young as 
/lie then was, her father Antipater, who was one of 
the molt able politicians of his age, never engaged in 
any affair of importance without confulting her. This 
princefs never made ufe of the influence me had over 
her two hufbands, (for after the death of Craterus, 
fhe efpoufed Demetrius the fon of Antigonus,) but to 
procure fome favour for the officers, their daughters, 
or fillers. If they were poor, fhe furnifhed them 
with portions for their marriage; and if they were 
fo unhappy as to be calumniated, fhe herfelf was very 
active in their justification. So generous a liberality 
gave her an abfolute power among the troops. All 
cabals were diffolved by her prefence, and all revolts 
gave way and were appeafed by her conducl. 

Sect. III. Proceffton at the funeral of Alexander. 
His body is conveyed to Alexandria. Eumenes is put 
into pojfejfion of Cappadocia by Perdiccas. Ptolemy, 
Craterus, Antipater, and Antigonus, enfederate a- 
gainjl each other. The death of Craterus. "The un- 
fortunate expedition of Perdiccas into Egypt, He is 
jlain there* 

(a) Afi U CH about this time the * funeral obfequies 
of Alexander were performed. Aridaeus ha- 
ving been deputed by all the governors and grandees 
of the kingdom, to take upon himfelf the care of 
that folemnity, had employed two years in preparing 
every thing that could poflibly render it the moft 
pompous and auguft funeral that had ever been feen. 

(a) A. M. 3683. Ant. J. C. 321. Diod. 1. iS. p. 60S — 610. 

* / could have ivijbed it bad was ivas not pojjible for ixe to ef- 
bcen i:i r:y power to haw explained feel, though I had recowfe to pcr- 
fc-veral pajj'ages of this description fans of greater capacity than tny- 
~in a more char and intelligible felf % 
manner than I have done : hut that 

When 
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When all things were ready for the celebration of this 
mourns b ut fuperb ceremonial, orders were given 
for the proceflion to begin. This was preceded by a 
great number of pioneers and other workmen, whofe 
office was to make all the ways practicable, through 
which the procefiion was to pafs. 

As foon as thefe were levelled, that magnificent 
chariot, the invention and defign of which raifed as 
much admiration, as the immcnfe riches that glittered 
all over it, fet out from Babylon. The body of the 
chariot refted upon two axle-trees, that were in- 
ferred into four wheels, made after the Perfian man^ 
ner ; the naves and fpokes of which were covered 
with gold, and the rounds plated over with iron. 
The extremities of the axle-trees were made of gold, 
reprefenting the mufcles of lions biting a dart. The 
chariot had four draught beams or poles, to each of 
which were harnefied four fets of mules, each fet con- 
lifting of four of thofe animals ; fo that this chariot 
was drawn by fixty-four mules. The ftrongeft of 
thofe creatures, and the largeft, were chofen on this 
occafion. They were adorned with crowns of gold, 
and collars enriched with precious ftones with golden 
bells. 

On this chariot was erected a pavilion of entire 
gold, twelve feet wide, and eighteen in length, fup- 
ported by columns of the Ionic order, embcllifhed 
with the leaves of acanthus. The infidc was ad- 
orned with a blaze of jewels, difpofed in the form of 
{hells. The circumference was beautified with a 
fringe of golden net- work; the threads that compo- 
fed the texture were an inch in thu knefs, and to 
thofe were fattened large bells, whofe found was heard 
to a great diftance. 

The external decorations were difpofed into four re- 
lievos. 

The firft reprefented Alexander featcd in a military 
chariot, with a fplendid fcepter in his hand, and fur- 
rounded, on one fide, with a troop of Macedonians 

in 
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in arms ; and on the other, with an equal number of 
Perfians armed in their manner. - Thefe were prece- 
ded by the king's equerries. 

In the fecond were feen elephants compleatly-har- 
nefledj with a band of Indians feated on the fore-part 
of their bodies ; and on the hinder, another band of 
Macedonians, armed as in the day of battJe. 

The third exhibited to the view feveral fquadrons 
of horfe ranged in military array. 

The fourth reprefented mips preparing for a battle. 

At the entrance into the pavilion were golden li- 
ons, that feemed to guard the paflage. 

The four corners were adorned with ftatues of 
gold, reprefenting victories, with trophies of arms in 
their hands. 

Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of 
a fquare form, adorned with the heads of animals *, 
whofe necks were encompafled with golden circles- a 
foot and a half in breadtii ; to thefe were hung crowns, 
that glittered with the livelieft colours, and fuch as 
were carried in proceffion at the celebration of facred 
folemnities. 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coffin of 
Alexander, formed of beaten gold, and half , filled 
with aromatic fpices and perfumes, as well to exhale 
an agreeable odour, as for the prefervation of the 
corps. A pall of purple wrought with gold covered 
the coffin. 

Between this and the throne the arms of that mo- 
narch were difpofed in the manner he wore them 
when living. 

The outfide of the pavilion was likewife covered 
with purple flowered with gold. The top ended in 
a very large crown of the fame metal, which feemed 
to be a compofition of olive-branches. The rays of 
the fun which darted on this diadem, in conjunction 

* The Greek <wcnl Tfctyjxct.<p<&' imports a kiad of hart, from ivhj: 
chin a beard Largs davr. like that of goats. 

with 
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with the motion of the chariot, caufed it to emit a 
kind of rays like tbofe of lightning. 

It may eafily be imagined, that, in fo long a pro- 1 
ceflion, the motion of a chariot loaded like this, would 
be liable to great inconveniences. In order, there- 
fore, that the pavilion, with all its appendages, might, 
when the chariot moved in any uneven ways, conftant- 
ly continue in the fame fituation, notwithstanding the 
inequality of the ground, and the mocks that would 
frequently be unavoidable ; a cylinder was raifed from 
the middle of each axle-tree, to fupport the pavilion, 
by which expedient the whole machine was preferved 
Heady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all 
in arms and magnificently arrayed. 

The multitude of fpe&ators of this folemnity is hard- 
ly credible ; but they were drawn together as well by 
their veneration for the memory of Alexander, as by 
the magnificence of this funeral pomp, which had ne- 
ver been equalled in the world. 

There was a current prediction, that the place wherft 
Alexander mould be interred, would be rendered the 
moft happy and flouri&ing part of the whole earth. 
The governors contefted with each other, for the dif- 
pofal of a body that was to be attended with /uch a 
glorious prerogative. The affection Perdiocas enter- 
tained for his 'country, made him defirous, that the 
corps mould be conveyed to JEge in Macedonia, where 
the remains of its kings were ufually depofited. Other 
places were likewife propofed, but the preference was 
given to Egypt. Ptolemy, who had fuch extraordi- 
nary and recent obligations to the king of Macedonia, 
was determined to fignalize his gratitude on this occa- 
fion. He accordingly fet out with a numerous guard 
of his beft troops, in order to meer the proceffion, and 
advanced as far as Syria. When he had joined the 
attendants on the funeral, he prevented them from in- 
terring the corps in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, as 
they had propofed. It was, therefore, depofited, firft 
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in the city of Memphis, and from thence was con- 
veyed to Alexandria. Ptolemy raifed a magnificent 
temple to the memory of this monarch, and rendred 
him all the honours which were ufually paid to de- 
mi-gods and heroes by pagan antiquity. 

(a) Freinfhemius, in his fupplement to Livy, re- 
lates after Leo * the African, that the tomb of Alex- 
ander the Great was ftill to be feen in his time, and 
that it was reverenced by the Mohammedans, as the 
monument, not only of an illuftrious king, but of 
a great prophet. 

(b) Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, which border on 
the pontic fea, were allotted to Eumenes, in confe- 
quence of the partition of the feveral governments of 
Alexander's empire; and it was exprefsly ftipulated 
by the treaty, that Leonatus and Antigonus mould 
march with a great body of troops to eftablifh Eume- 
nes in the government of thofe dominions, and dif- 
poflfefs king Ariarathes of the fovereignty. This ge- 
neral refolution of fending troops and experienced com- 
manders into the feveral provinces of the empire, was 
formed with great judgment ; and the intention of it 
was, that all thofe conquered territories mould conti- 
nue under the dominion of the Macedonians, arid 
that the inhabitants, being no longer governed by their 
own fovercigns, mould have no future inclination to 
recover their former liberty, nor be in a condition to 
fet each other the example of throwing off the new 
yoke of the Greeks, 

But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very fo- 
licitous to execute this article of the treaty ; and, as 
they were entirely attentive to their own particular in- 
tereft and aggrandizement, they took other meafures. 
Eumenes, feeing himfelf thus abandoned by thofe ' 
who ought to have eftablifhed him in his government, 
fet out with all his equipage, which confined of three 
hundred horfe and two hundred of his domcftics well 

(a) Lib. 133. (i) PJut. in Eumcn. p. 584, Diod.I. iS. p. 599. I 
* This author livef in the x$tb century, • , 
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armed •, with all his riches, which amounted to about 
five thoufand talents of gold, and retired to Perdiccas, 
who gave him a favourable reception. As he was 
much efteemed by that commander, he was admitted 
into a participation of all his counfels. Eumenes was 
indeed a man of great folidity and refolution, and the 
moft able of all the captains of Alexander. 

Within a fhort time after this event, he was con- 
ducted into Cappadocia by a great army which Per- 
diccas thought fit to command in perfon. Ariarathes 
had made the neceflary preparations for a vigorous de- 
fence, and had raifed twenty thoufand foot and a great 
body of horfe : But he was defeated and taken prifo- 
ner by Perdiccas, who deftroycd his whole family, 
and invefted Eumenes with the government of his do- 
minions. He intended, by this inftance of feveritj, 
to intimidate the people, and extinguifh all feditions : 
And this conduct was very judicious and abfolutely 
neceflary in the conjuncture of a new government, 
when the ftate is in a general ferment, and all things 
are ufually difpofed for commotions. Perdiccas, after 
this tranfa&ion, advanced with his troops to chaftifa 
Ifaura and Laranda, cities of Pifidia, which had maf- 
facred their governors, and revolted from the Mace- 
donians. The laft of thefe cities was deftroyed in a 
very furprifing manner : For the inhabitants finding 
themfelves in no condition to defend it, and defpairing 
of any quarter from the conqueror, fhut themfelves 
up in their houfes, with their wives, children, and 
parents, and all their gold and filver, fet fire to their 
feveral habitations, and after they had fought with the 
fury of lions, threw themfelves into the flames. The 
city was abandoned to plunder, and the foldiers, af- 
ter they had extinguifhed the fire, found a very great 
booty, for the place was filled with riches. 

(c) Perdiccas, after this expedition, marched into 
Cilicia, where he pafs'd the winter feafon. During his 
refidence in that country, he formed a refolution t? 
(0 A, M. 3683, Ant. J. C. 321. Diod. p. 6o6l_6og. 
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divorce Nicea the daughter of Antipater, whom he 
had efpoufed at a time, when he thought that marriage 
fubfervient to his intereft : But when the regency of 
the empire had given him a fuperior credit, and given 
birth to more exalted hopes ; his thoughts took a dif- 
ferent turn, and he was defirous of efpoufing Cleopa- 
tra the fitter of Alexander the Great. She had been 
married to Alexander king of Epirus, and, having 
loft her hufband in the wars of Italy, (he had conti- 
nued in a ftate of widowhood, and was then at Sar- 
dis in Lydia. Perdiccas difpatched Eumenes thither 
to propofe his marriage to that princefs, and employ 
his endeavours to render it agreeable to her. This 
alliance with a lady who was the lifter of Alexander 
by the fame father and mother, and exceedingly be- 
loved by the Macedonians, opened him a way to the 
empire through the favour of that people, which he 
might naturally expect from his marriage with Cleo- 
patra. 

Antigonus penetrated into his defign, and evident- 
ly forefaw that his own deftru&ioft was to be the 
foundation of the intended fuccefs. He therefore pafs'd 
into Greece with the greateft expedition, in order to 
find Antipater and Craterus, who were then engaged 
in a war with the iEtolians, and difclofed to them the 
whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. Upon this 
intelligence they immediately came to an accommo- 
dation with the ^Etolians, and advanced towards the 
Hellefpont to obferve the motions of the new enemy : 
And in order to ftrengthen their own party, they en- 
gaged Ptolemy governor of Egypt in their intereft. 

Craterus, one of the greateft of Alexander's cap- 
tains, had the largeft (hare of the affection and efteem 
of the Macedonians. Alexander, a little before his 
death, had ordered him to conduct into Macedonia 
the ten thoufand veteran troops he intended to fend 
thither, on account of their age, wounds, or other 
infirmities which rendered them incapable of the fer- 
*ice. The king had Jikewife conferred upon him at 
~ the 
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the fame time the government of Macedonia in the 
room of Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon, 
Thefe provinces having been configned to Craterus 
and Antipater after the death of Alexander, they go- 
verned them in concert, and Craterus always con- 
ducted himfelf like a good and faithful affociate ; e- 
fpecially in the operations of this war, in which they 
were unavoidably engaged by the difcovery of the de- 
signs Perdiccas was forming. 

Perdiccas fent Eumenes back to his province, not 
only to regulate the ftate of affairs in that country, 
but more particularly to keep a watchful eye on the 
motions of Neoptolemus his next neighbour, who 
was governor of Armenia, and whofe conduct wa$ 
fufpe&ed by Perdiccas, but not without fufficient rear 
fon, as will be evident in the fequel. 

(d) This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for 
his ftupid pride, and the infuppor table arrogance he 
had contracted, from the vain hopes with which he 
fed his imagination. Eumenes endeavoured to reduce 
him to reafon by gentle meafures; and when he faw 
that the troops of the Macedonian phalanx, who 
were commanded by Neoptolemus, were grown very 
infolent and audacious, he made it his care to affem- 
ble a body of horfe ftrong enough to oppofe their 
defigns, and keep them within the bounds of refpecl: 
and obedience. With this view he granted all forts 
of immunities and exemptions from imports to thofe 
of the inhabitants who were in a condition to appear 
on horfeback. He likewife purchafed a great num- 
ber of horfes, and bellowed them on thofe of his 
court in whom he confided the moft and inflamed 
their courage by the honours and rewards he conferred 
upon them. He difciplined and habituated them to 
labour and fatigue by reviews, exercifes, and continual 
movements. Every body was furprized to fee him 
aflemble, in fo Ihort a time, a body of fix thoufand 
horfe, capable of good fervice in the field* 

(d) PJut. in Eumen. p. 585. 

D 3 Perdiccas, 
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Perdiccas, having caufed all his troops to file off 
the next fpring towards Cappadocia, held a council 
with his friends on the operations of the intended war. 
The fubject of their deliberations was, whether they 
mould march firlt into Macedonia againft Antipater 
and Craterus, or into Egypt againft Ptolemy. The 
majority of voices declared in favour of the laft, and 
it was concluded at the fame time, that Eumenes, 
with part of the army, fhould guard the Afiatic pro- 
vinces againft Antipater and Craterus : And in order 
to engage him more effectually to efpoufe the com- 
mon caufe, Perdiccas added the provinces of Caria, 
Lycia, and Phrygia, to his government. He likewife 
declared him generaliffimo of all the troops in Cap- 
padocia and Armenia, and ordered all the governors 
to obey him. Perdiccas after this advanced towards 
Egypt through Damafcene and Paleftine. He alfo 
took the two minor kings with him in this expedi- 
tion, in order to cover his defigns with the royal au- 
thority. 

(c) Eumenes fpared no pains to have a good army 
on foot, in order to oppofe Antipater and Craterus, 
who had already pafs'd the Hellefpont, and were 
marching againft him. They left nothing unattempted 
to difengage him from the party he had efpoufed, and 
promifed him the addition of new provinces to thofe 
he already poftefled : But he was too fteady * to be 
(haken by thofe offers in breach of his engagements 
to Perdiccas. They fucceeded better with Alcetas and 
Neoptolemus, for they engaged the former to obferve 
a neutrality, though the brother of Perdiccas, and 
the other declared in their favour. Eumenes attacked 
and defeated the latter at a narrow pafs, and even 
took all his baggage : This victory was owing to his 
cavalry, whom he had formed with fo much care. 

(/) Plut. In Eumen, p. 585 — 587. Diod. 1. 18. p. 610 — 613. 

* Quern (Perdiccam) etfi in- non deferuit, neque falutis quam 
Jirmum videbat, quod urnis omni- fidei fuit cupidior, Corn. Nef>. in 
bu» rcfiftere cogebatur, amicum Eum, c. 3. 
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Ncoptolcmus faved himfelf with three hundred horfe, 
and joined Antipater and Craterus, but the reft of his 
troops went over to Eumenes. 

Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to ad- 
vance into Egypt, in order to affift Ptolemy, if his 
affairs fhould require his aid ; and he detached Crate- 
rus and Neoptolemus with the reft of the army againft 
Eumenes, who was then in Cappadocia. A great 
battle was fought there, the fuccefs of which is en- 
tirely to be afcribed to the wife and vigilant precau- 
tion of Eumenes, which Plutarch juftly confiders as 
the mafter-piece of a great commander. The repu- 
tation of Craterus was very great, and the generality 
of the Macedonians were defirous of him for their 
leader after the death of Alexander, remembring that 
his affection for them* and his defire to fupport their 
intereft, had caufed him to incur the difpleafure of 
that prince. Neoptolemus had flattered him, that as 
foon as he mould appear in the field, all the Mace- 
donians of the oppofite party would lift themfelves 
under his banners, and Eumenes himfelf was very ap« 
prehenfive of that event. But in order to avoid this 
misfortune, which would have occafioned his inevita- 
ble ruin, he caufed the avenues and narrow panes to 
be fo carefully guarded, that his army were entirely 
ignorant of the enemy againft whom he was leading 
them, having caufed a report to be fpread, that it was 
only Neoptolemus, who was preparing to attack him 
a fecond time. In the difpofitions he made for the 
battle, he was careful not to oppofe any Macedonian 
againft Craterus, and iflued an order, with very fevere 
penalties, that no herald from the enemy fliould b« 
received on any account whatever. 

The firft charge was very rude ; the lances were 
foon (hivered on both fides, and the two armies at- 
tacked fword in hand. Craterus acted nothing to the 
diflionour of Alexander on this laft day of his life, 
for he killed feveral of the enemies with his own 
hand, and frequently bore down all who oppofed him % 
D 4 * till* 
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till at laft, a Thracian wounded him in the flank 
when he fell from his horfe. All the enemy's caval- 
ry rode over him without knowing who he was, and 
did not difcover him till he was breathing his laft. 

As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, 
who perfonally hated each other, having met in the 
battle, and their horfes charging with a violent mock, 
they feized each other, and their horfes fpringing from 
under them, they both fell on the earth, where they 
ftruggled like two implacable wreftlers, and fought for 
a confiderable time with the utmoft fury and rage, till 
at laft Neoptolemus received a mortal wound, and 
immediately expired. 

Eumenes then remounted his horfe, and puflied his 
left wing to that part of the field, where he believed 
the enemy's troops ftili continued unbroken. There, 
when he was informed that Craterus was killed, he 
fpurred his horfe to the place where he lay, and found 
him expiring. When he beheld this melancholy fpec- 
tacle, he could not refufe his tears to the death of an 
antient friend whom he had always efteemed; and 
he caufed the laft hunours to be paid him with all pof- 
fible magnificence. He Jikewife ordered his bones to 
be conveyed to Macedonia, in order to be given to 
his wife and children. Eumenes gained this fecond 
victory ten days after the firft. 

(f) In the mean time Perdiccas had advanced into 
Egypt, and began the war with Ptolemy, though 
with very different fuccefs. Ptolemy, from the time 
he was conftituted governor of that country, had 
conducted himklf with fo much juftice and humani- 
ty, that he had entirely gained the hearts of all the 
Egyptians. # An infinite number of people, charmed 
with the lenity of fo wife an adminiftration, came 
thither from Greece and other parts to enter into his 
fervice. This additional advantage rendered him ex- 
tremely powerful ; and even the army of Perdiccas 

f/> Diod. I. 18. p. 613 — 616. Plut. in Eumen. p. 587. Cor, 
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had fo much efteem for Ptolemy, that they marched 
with reluctance againft him, and great numbers of 
them deferted daily to his troops. All thefe circum- 
ftances were fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he> 
loft his own life in that country. Having unfortu- 
nately taken a refolution to make his army pafs an 
arm of the Nile, which formed an ifland near Mem- 
phis, in pafling he loft two thoufand men, half of 
whom were drowned, and the remainder devoured by 
crocodiles. The Macedonians were exafperated to 
fuch a degree of fury, when they faw themfelves ex- 
pofed to fuch unneceftary dangers, that they mutinied 
againft him ; in confequence of which he was aban- 
doned by a hundred of his principal officers, of whom 
Pithon was the moft confiderable, and was afTafnna- 
ted in his tent with moft of his intimate friends. 

Two days after this event, the army received in- 
telligence of the victory obtained by Eumenes; and 
had this account come two days fooner, it would cer- 
tainly have prevented the mutiny, and confequently 
the revolution that foon fucceeded it, which proved 
fo favourable to Ptolemy, and Antipater, and all their 
adherents. 

Sect. IV. Tlje regency is transferred to Antipater. 
Eumenes befieged by Antigonus in Nova. Jerufalem 
befieged and taken by Ptolemy. Demades put to death 
by Cajfander. Antipater on his death- bed nominates 
Polyjpercbon for his fuccejjlr in the regency.. The lat- 
ter recals Oly?npias. Antigonus becomes very powerful, 
(g) DTOLEMY pafs'd the Nile the day after the 
death of Perdiccas, and entereJ the Macedo- 
nian camp; where he juftified his own conduct fo ef- 
fectually, that all the troops declared in his favour. 
When the death of Craterus was known, he made 
fuch an artful improvement of their affliction and re- 
fentment, that he induced them to pafs a decree,, 
whereby Eumenes, and fifty other pcrfons of the 
fame party, were declared enemies to the Macedonian 

ig) DLd. 1. 18. p. 616—619. 
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tfate; and this decree authorized Antipater and Antf- 
gonus to carry on a war againft them. But when 
this prince perceived the troops had a general inclina- 
tion to offer him the regency of the two kings* 
which became vacant by the death of Perdiccas, he 
had the precaution to decline that office, becaufe he 
was very fenfible that the royal pupils had a title 
without a reality; that they would never be capable 
of fuftaining the weight of that vaft empire, nor be 
in a condition to re-unite, under their authority, fo 
many governments accuftomed to independency : That 
there was an inevitable tendency to difmember the 
whole, as well from the inclinations and intereft of 
the officers, as the fituation of affairs ; that all his 
acquifitions in the interim would redound to the ad- 
vantage of his pupils; that while he appeared to pof- 
fefs the firft rank, he fhould in reality enjoy nothing 
fixed and Co\id 9 or that could any way be confidered 
as his own property ; that upon the expiration of the 
regency, he fhould be left without any government or 
real eftablifhment, and that he fhould neither be ma- 
iler of an army to fupport him, nor of any retreat 
for his prefervation : whereas all his collcgues would, 
enjoy the richeft provinces in perfect tranquillity, and 
he be the only one who had not derived any advan- 
tages from the common conquefts. Thefe confidera- 
tions induced him to prefer the port: he already enjoyed 
to the new title that was offered him, as the former 
was lefs hazardous, and rendred him lefs obnoxious to 
envy: He therefore caufed the choice to fall on Fi- 
thon and Arida?us. 

The firft of thefe perfons had commanded with di- 
ftincfion in ail the wars of Alexander, and had em- 
braced the party of Perdiccas, till he was a witnefs of 
liis imprudent conducl in pafiing the Nile, which in- 
duced him to quit his fervice and go over to Ptolemy. 

With refpe& to Aridrcus, hiftory has taken no no- 
tice of him before the death of Alexander, when the 
funeral fohmnities of ihrst prince we:e ommiittd to 

his 
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his care, and we have already feen in what manner 
he acquitted himfelf of that melancholy but honoura- 
ble commiflion, after he had employed two years in 
the preparations for it. 

The honour of this guardianfhip was of no long 
continuance to them. Eurydice, the confort of king 
Aridaeus, whom we mall diftinguifh for the future by 
the name of Philip, being fond of interfering in all 
affairs, and being fupported in her pretenfions by the 
Macedonians ; the two regents were fo diffatisfied 
with their employment, that they voluntarily refigned 
it, after they had Tent the army back to Triparadis 
in Syria; and it was then conferred upon Antipater. 

As foon as he was inverted with his authority, he 
made a new partition of the provinces of the empire, 
in which he excluded all thofe who had efpoufed the 
intereft of Perdiccas and Eumenes, and re-eftabliflied' 
every perfon of the other party, who had been difpof- 
feffed. In this new diviiion of the empire, Seleucus, 
who had great authority from the command of the 
cavalry, us we have already intimated, had the go- 
vernment of Babylon, and became afterwards the 
moft powerful of all the fuccefTors of Alexander. 
Pithon had the government of Media ; but Atropa- 
tes, who a: that time enjoyed the government of that 
province, fupported himfelf in one part of the coun- 
try, and affumed the regal dignity, without acknow- 
ledging the authority of the Macedonians, and thi? 
tract of Media was afterwards called Media Atropa- 
tena. Antipater, after this regulation of affairs, lent 
Antigonus againft Eumenes, and then returned into 
Macedonia, but loft his fon Callander behind him, in 
quality of genera! of the cavalry, and with orders to 
be near the perfon of Antigonus, that he might the 
better be informed of his defigns. 

(b) Jaddus the high prieft of the Jews, died thij 
year, and was fuccceded by his fon Onras, whofe pon- 
tificate continued for the fpace of twenty-one year,. 
(*) A, M, jf.Sj. J«fc t h, Antiq. 1, u, c, S« 
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I make this remark, becaufe the hiftory of the Jews 
will, in the fequel of this work, be very much inter- 
mixed with that of Alexander's fucceflbrs. 

(;} A ntigonus appeared early in the field againftEu- 
menes, and a battle was fought at Orcynium in Cap- 
padocia, wherein Eumenes was defeated, and loft eight 
thoufand men by the treachery of Apollonides, one 
of the principal officers of his cavalry ; who was cor- 
rupted by Antigonus, and marched over to the enemy 
in the midft of the battle, (k) The traitor was foon 
punifhed for his perfidy, for Eumenes took him, and 
caufed him to be hanged upon the fpot. 

(/) A conjuncture, which happened foon after this 
defeat, would have enabled Eumenes to feize the bag- 
gage of Antigonus and all his riches, with a great 
number of prifoners j and his little troop already caft 
an eager eye on fo confiderable a booty. But whe- 
ther his apprehenfions that fo rich a prey would ener- 
vate the heart of his foldiers, who were then con- 
tained to wander from place to place ; or whether 
his regard to Antigonus, with whom he had former- 
ly contracted a particular friendfhip, prevented him 
from improving this opportunity ; it is certain, that 
he fent a letter to that commander, to inform him of 
the danger that threatened him ; and when he after- 
wards made a feint to attack the baggage, it was all 
removed to a place of better fecurity. 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged for his 
prefervatiun to employ moit of his t'me in changing 
the place of his retreat j and he was highly admired 
for the tranquillity and fteadinefs of mind he difco- 
vered in the wandering life to which he was reduced : 
For, as Plutarch obferves, adverfity alone can place 
greatnefs of foul in its full point o* light, and render 
the real merit of mankind confpicuous : whereas pro- 
fperity frequently calls a veil of falfe grandeur over 

(/') A. M. 3684. Ant. J. C. 320. Died, I. 18. p. 618 — 6ig. 

\k) Plut. in Eumen. p. 588—590. (/} Cor. Ncp. in Eumen, 
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real meannefs and imperfe&ions. Eumenes, having 
at laft drfbanded moft of his remaining troops, fhut 
himfelf up, with five hundred men who were deter- 
mined to mare his fate, in the caftle of Nora, a place- 
of extraordinary ftrength on the frontiers of Cappa- 
docia and Lycaonia, where he fuftained a fiege of 
twelve months. 

He was foon fenfible, that nothing incommoded his 
garrifon fo much as the fmall fpace they pofleffed, be- 
ing (hut up in little clofe houfes, and on a tract of 
ground, whofe whole circuit did not exceed two hun- 
dred fathoms, where they could neither walk nor per- 
form the leaft exercife; and where their horfes, ha- 
ving fcarce any room for motion, became fluggifh 
and incapable of fervice. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, he had recourfe to the following expedient* 
He converted the largeft houfe in the place, the extent 
of which did not exceed twenty- one feet, into a kind 
of hall for exercife. This he configned to the men, 
and ordered them to walk in it very gently at firft j 
they were afterwards to double their pace by degrees, 
and at laft were to exert the moft vigorous motions. 
He then took the following method for the horfes. 
He fufpended them, one after another, in ftrong flings, 
which were difpofed under their breafts, and from thence 
inferted into rings faftened to the roofs of the ftablej 
after which he caufed them to be raifed into the air 
by the aid of pullits, and in fuch a manner, that on- 
ly their hinder feet refted on the ground, while the 
extreme part of the hoofs of their fore- feet could hard- 
ly touch it. In this condition, the grooms lafhed 
them feverely with their whips, which tormented the 
horfes to fuch a degree, and forced them into fuch 
violent agitations, that their bodies were all covered 
with fweat and foam. After this exercife, which was 
finely calculated to ftren^then and keep them in wind, 
and likewife to render their limbs fupple and pliant, 
their barley was given to them very clean, and win- 
nowed from all the chaff, that they might eat it the 
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fooner, and with kfs difficulty. The abilities of a 
good general extend to every thing about him, and 
are feen in the minuteft particulars. 

(m) The liege, or, more properly, the blockade of 
Nora, did not prevent Antigonus from undertaking a 
new expedition into Pifidia againft Alcetas and Atta- 
lus ; the laft of whom was taken prifoner in a battle, 
and the other flain by treachery in the place to which 
he retired. 

(») During thefe tranfa&ions in A Ha, Ptolemy fee- 
ing of what importance Syria, Phoenicia, and Judasa,. 
were as well for covering Egypt, as for making pro- 
per difpofitions on that fide for the invafion of Cy- 
prus, which he had then in view ; determined to- 
make himfelf matter of thofe provinces which were 
governed by Laomedon. With this intention he fent 
Nicanor into Syria with a body of land-forces, while 
he himfelf fet out with a fleet to attack the coafts. 
Nicanor defeated Laomedon, and took him prifoner j. 
in confequence of which he foon conquered the inland 
country. Ptolemy had the fame advantages on the 
coafts ; by which means he became abfolute mafter 
of thofe provinces. The princes in alliance with him 
were alarmed at the rapidity of thefe conquefts 5 but 
Antipater was at too great a diftance, being then in 
Macedonia ; and Antigonus was too much employed 
againft Eumenes, to oppofe thefe great acceflions to 
the power of Ptolemy, who gave them no little jea?- 
loufy. 

(0) After the defeat of Laomedon, the Jews were 
the only people who made any refiftance. They were 
duly fenfible of the obligation they were under, by 
the oath they had taken to their governor, and were 
determined to continue faithful to him. Ptolemy ad- 
vanced into Judrea, and formed the liege of Jerufa- 
3em. This city was fo ftrong by its advantageous Ac- 
tuation, in conjunction with the works of art, that 

(*:• A. M. 36S5. Ant. J. C. 319, («) Died. p. 6*1, 622.. 
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it would have fuftained a long fiege, had it not been 
for the religious fear the Jews entertained of viola- 
ting the law, by which they were prohibited to de- 
fend themfelves on the fabbath. Ptolemy was not 
long unacquainted with this particular; and, in order 
to improve the great advantage it gave him, he chofa 
that day for the general affault; and as no individual 
among the Jews would prefume to defend himfelf, 
the city was taken without any difficulty. 

Ptolemy at firft treated Jerufalem and Judaea with 
great feverity, for he carried above a hundred thou- 
fand of the inhabitants captives into Egypt : but 
when he afterwards confidered the fteadinefs with 
which they had perfifted in the fidelity they had. 
fworn to their governors, on this and a variety of 
other occafions, he was convinced, that this quality 
rendered them more worthy of his confidence; and 
he accordingly chofe thirty thoiifand of the moft dif- 
tinguifhed among them, who were moft capable of 
ferving him, and appointed them to guard the moft 
important places in his dominions. 

(p) Much about this time Antipater fell fick in Ma- 
cedonia. The Athenians were greatly difiatisfied with, 
the garrifon he had left in their city, and had fre- 
quently prefied Phocion to go to the court of that 
prince, and folicit him to recall thofe troops: but he 
always declined that commiffion,. either through a 
defpair of not fucceeding, or elfe becaufe he was con- 
fcious, that the fear of this garrifon was the beft ex- 
pedient for keeping them within the bounds of their 
duty.. Demades, who was not fo difficult to be pre- 
vailed upon, undertook the commiffion with pleafure, 
and immediately fet out with his fon for Macedonia: 
But his arrival in that country could not have hap- 
pened at a more fatal conjuncture for himfelf. Anti- 
pater, as I have alieady intimated, was feized with a 
ievcre illnefs, and his fon CafTander, who was abfo- 
lute mafter of all affairs, had lately intercepted a le> 

{p t Died, 1. j 3. p, tz^ f.16, Plut. in Phpc. p. 755. 
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ter which Demades had written to Antigonus in A/la, 
preffing him to come as foon as pofiible, and make 
himfelf mafter of Greece and Macedonia ; which, as 
he expreffed himfelf, were held together only by a thready 
and even an old and rotten thread, ridiculing Antipater 
by thofe expreflions. As foon as Caflander faw them 
appear at court, he caufed them both to be arretted ; 
and he himfelf feizing the fon firft, ftabbed him be- 
fore the face of his father, and at fo little diftance 
from him that he was covered with his blood. After 
which he reproached him with his perfidy and ingra- 
titude, and when he had loaded him with mfuks, he 
alfo killed him with his own hands on the dead body 
of his fon. It was impoflible that fuch a barbarous 
proceeding mould not be detefted ; but mankind are 
not much difpofed to pity fuch a wretch as Demades, 
who had dictated the decree, by which Demofthenes 
and Hyperides were condemned to die. 

The indifpofition of Antipater proved fatal to him, 
and his laft attention was employed in filling up the 
two great ftations which he enjoyed. His fon Caflan- 
der was very defirous of them, and expected to have 
them conferred upon him ; notwithftanding which,. 
Antipater beftowed the regency of the kingdom, and 
the government of Macedonia, on Polyfperchon, the 
moft antient of all the furviving captains of Alexan- 
der, and thought it fufficient to aflbciate CafTander 
with him in thofe employments. 

I am at a lofs to determine, whether any infhnce 
of human conduct was ever greater, or more to be 
admired than this which J. have now related in few r 
words; nothing certainly could be more extraordina- 
ry, and hiftory affords us few inftances of the fame 
nature. It was neceflary to appoint a governor over 
Macedonia, and a regent of the empire. Antipater, 
who knew the importance of thofe ftations, was per- 
fuaded that his own glory and reputation, and, what 
was ftill more prevalent with him, thejntereft of the 
ftate, and the prefervation of the Macedonian monar- 
chy, 
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chy, obliged him to nominate a man of authority, 
and one refpecled for his age, experience, and paffc 
fervices. He had a fon who was not void of merit ; 
how rare and difficult therefore, but, at the fame time, 
how amiable and glorious was it to feledt, on fuch 
an occcafion, no man but the moft deferving, and 
beft qualified to ferve the public effectually ; to extin- 
guish the voice of nature ; turn a deaf ear to all her 
remonftrances, and not fuffer the judgment to be fe- 
duced by the impreflions of paternal affection : in a 
word, to continue fo much mafter of one's penetra- 
tion, as to render juftke to the merit of a ftxanger, 
and openly prefer it to that of a fon, and facrifice all 
the intereft of one's own family to the public welfare ! 
Hiftory has tranfmitted to us an expreffion of the em- 
peror Galba, which will do honour to his memory 
throughout all ages. Auguftus *, faid he, chofe a fuc- 
ceffor out of bis own family 5 and I one from the whole 
empire. 

Caffander was extremely enraged at the affront, 
which, as he pretended, had been offered him by this> 
choice; and thought in that refpecl:, like the genera- 
lity of men, who are apt to look upon the employ- 
ments they poffefs as hereditary, and with this flat- 
tering perfuafion, that the ftate is of no confequence 
in comparifon with themfelves : Never examining 
what is requifite to the pofts they enjoy, or whether 
they have competent abilities to fuftain them, and 
confidering only whether thofe pofts are agreeable to 
their fortune. Caflander, not being able to digeft his 
father's preferring a ftranger before him, endeavoured 
to form a party againft the new regent. He alfo fe-« 
cured to himfelf all the places he could in the govern* 
ment of that officer, as well in Greece as in Mace- 
donia, and propofed nothing lefs, than to diveft him 
of the whole. 

* Auguftus in domo fuccefforcaa cuwefivit : ego in republics Tacit, 
hifi % 1. 1. c. 15, 

Ta 
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(q) To this effect, he endeavoured to engage Ptole- 
my and Antigonus in his party, and they readily e- 
fpoufed it with the fame views, and from the fame 
motives. It was equally their intereft to deftroy this 
new regent, as well as the regency itfelf, which al- 
ways kept them in apprehenfions, and reminded them 
of their ftate of dependency. They likewife ima- 
gined, that it fecretly reproached them for afpiring at 
fovereignty, while it cherifhed the rights of the two 
pupils; and left the governors in a fituation of un- 
certainty, in confequence of which they were perpe- 
tually in fear of being diverted of their power. Both 
the one and the other believed it would be eafy for 
them to fucceed in their defigns, if the Macedonians 
were once engaged at home in a civil war. 

The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus 
the moft powerful of all the captains of Alexander. 
His authority was abfolute in all the provinces of 
Afia minor, in conjunction with the title of genera- 
liifimo, and an army of feventy thoufand men, and 
thirty elephants, which no power in the empire was, 
at that time, capable of refifting. It cannot there- 
fore be thought furprizing, that this fuperiority fhould 
infpire him with the defign of engrofling the whole 
monarchy of the Macedonians ; and, in order to fuc- 
ceed in that attempt, he began with making a refor- 
mation in all the governments of the provinces with- 
in his jurifdiction, difplacing all thofe perfons whom 
he fufpected, and fubftituting his creatures in their 
room. In the conduct of this fcheme, he removed 
Aridaeus from the government of lefler Phrygia, and 
the Hellefpont, and Clytus from that of Lydia. 

(r) Polyfperchon neglected nothing on his part, 
that was neceffary to ftrengthen his intereft ; and 
thought it advifeable to recal Olympias, who had re- 
tired into Epirus under the regency of Antipater> 
with the offer of fharing his authority with her. 

fa) Diod. p. 630, Diod, 1. IS. p. 6a6, Sc 634. Cor. Nep. 

ia Eumea, c. 6. 

This 
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This princefs difpatched a courier to Eumenes, to 
confult him on the propofal (he had received ; and he 
advifed her to wait fome time, in order to fee what 
turn affairs would take : adding, that if flie deter- 
mined to return to Macedonia, he would recommend 
it to her in particular, to forget all the injuries (he 
thought fhe had received, that it would alfo be her in- 
tereft to govern with moderation, and to make others 
fenfible of her authority by benefactions, and not by 
feverity. As to all other particulars, he promifed an 
inviolable attachment to herfelf and the royal family. 
Olympias did not conform to thefe judicious counfels 
in any refpeft, but fet out as foon as poflible for Ma- 
cedonia, where, upon her arrival, fhe confulted no- 
thing but her paflions, and her infatiable defire of do- 
minion and revenge. 

Polyfperchon, who had many enemies upon his 
hands, endeavoured to fecure Greece, of which he 
forefaw Caflander would attempt to make himfelf 
matter. He alfo took meafures, with relation to other 
parts of the empire, as will appear by the fequel. 

(s) In order to engage the Greeks in his intereft, 
he iflued a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, 
and reinftated all the cities in their antient privileges. 
He acquainted the Athenians in particular by letters, 
that the king had re-eftablifhed their democracy and 
antient form of government, by which the Athenians 
were admitted without diftinftion into public offices. 
This was a {train of policy calculated to enfnare 
Phocion ; for Polyfperchon intending to make himfelf 
mafter of Athens, as was evident in a fliort time, 
he defpaired of fucceeding in that defign, unlefs he 
could find fome expedient to procure the banifliment 
of Phocion, who had favoured and introduced oligar- 
chy under Antipater ; and he was therefore certain of 
accomplishing this fcheme, as foon as thofe who had 
been excluded from the government, ihould be rein- 
ftated in their antient rights. 
(*) Diod. p. 631, 632, 
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Sect. V. The Athenians condemn Phocion to die, Caf- 
fander makes himfelf ?najier of Athens, where he 
eftahlijhes Demetrius Phalercus in the government of 
that republic. His prudent adrniniftration. Eume- 
nes quits Ncra. Various expeditions of .Artigonus, Se- 
leucus, Ptolemy, and other generals, againji ' him. 
Olympias caufes Aridesus to be Jlain, and is murdered 
in her turn by the orders of Cajfander. The war 
between him and Polyfperchon. The re-ejlablijhtnent 
of Tliebes. Eumenes is betrayed by his own troops % 
delivered up to Antigonus, and put to death, 

Wp AS SANDER, before the death of Anti- 
^ pater was known at Athens, had fent Nicanor 
thither, to fucceed Menyllus in the government of 
the fortrefs of Munychia, foon after which he had 
made himfelf mafter of Piraeus. Phocion, who placed 
too much confidence in the probity and fidelity of 
Nicanor, had contracted a ftri& intimacy, and con- 
vened frequently with him, which caufed the people* 
to fufpect him more than ever. 

In this conjuncture, Alexander, the Ton of Polyf- 
perchon, arrived with a great body of troops, under 
pretext of fuccouring the cky againfl: Nicanor, but in 
reality, to feize it into his own power if poffible, in 
confequence of the divifions which then reigned with- 
in it. He there held a tumultuous aflembly, in which 
Phocion was diverted of his employment of general* 
while Demetrius Phalereus, with feveral other citi- 
zens, who were apprehenfive of the fame fate, imme- 
diately retired from the city. Phocion, who had the 
grief to fee himfelf accufed of treafon, took fanctua- 
ry with Polyfperchon, who fent him back to be tried 
by the people. An alfembly was immediately con- 
voked on that occafion, from which neither Jlaves, 
ftrangers, nor any infamous perfons whatever, were 
excluded. This proceeding was contrary to all the 
eftabliflied rules, notwithflanding which, Phocion and 
(t) Diod. 1. 18. p. 633—642. 
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the other prifoners were prefented to the people. Moft 
perfons of any merit in the aflembly, caft down their 
eyes to the earth at this fpeelacle, and covering their 
heads wept abundantly. One among them having 
the courage to move, that the flaves and ftrangers 
might be ordered to withdraw, was immediately op- 
pofed by the populace, who cried out, that they ought 
rather to ftone thofe advocates for oligarchy and ene- 
mies of the people. Phocion frequently attempted to 
plead his own caufe, and vindicate his conduct, but 
was always interrupted. It was cuftomary at Athens 
for the perfon accufed to declare, before fentence paf- 
fed againft him, what punifhment he ought to fuffer. 
Phocion anfwered aloud, that he condemned himfelf 
to die, but defired the aflembly to fpare the reft. 
Upon this the fuffrages were demanded, and they 
were unanimoufly fentenced to fuffer death, previous 
to which they were conveyed to the dungeon. De- 
metrius Phalereus and fome others, though abfent, 
were included in the fame condemnation. The com- 
panions of Phocion were fo afFecled by the forrows 
of their -relations and friends, who came to embrace 
them in the ftreets, with the melancholy tender of 
the laft farewel, that they proceeded on their way, 
lamenting their unhappy fate in a flood of tears : but 
Phocion ftill retained the fame air and countenance, 
as he had formerly ihewn, when he quitted the aflem- 
bly to take upon him the command of armies, and 
when the Athenians attended him in crouds to his 
own houfe with the voice of praifes and acclamations. 

One of the populace, more infolent than the reft, 
advanced up to him, and fpit in Jiis face. Phocion 
only turned to the magistrates, and faid, Will no body 
hinder this ?nan from a fling fo unworthily ? When he 
arrived at the prifon, one of his friends having afked 
him if he had any meflage to fend to his fon ? Yes 
certainly^ replied he, // is to dejire, that he would ne- 
V£r remember the injuflice of the Athenians, When he 
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had uttered thefe words, he took the hemlock and 
died. 

On that day there was alfo a public proceflion, 
and it pafled ^efore the prifon, fome of the perfons 
who compofed it took their crowns from their heads j 
others turned their eyes to the gates of the prifon, 
and burft into tears ; and all who had any remains of 
humanity and religion, and whofe fouls were not en- 
tirely depraved and blinded by rage or envy, acknow- 
ledged it to be an inftance of unnatural barbarity, as 
well as a great impiety, with regard to the city, not 
to have abftained, on fuch a folemn day, from the 
infliction of death on a citizen fo univerfally efteemed, 
and whofe admirable virtues had procured him the ap- 
pellation of, The Good*. , 

To punifh f the greateft virtues as the moft flagitious 
crimes, and to repay the beft of fervices with the 
moft inhuman treatment, is a guilt condemned in all 
places, but efpecially in Athens, where ingratitude 
was punifhable by the law. The regulations of her 
fage legiflator ft ill fubfifted at that time, but they 
were wrefted to the condemnation of her citizens, and 
only became an evidence, how much that people were 
degenerated in their manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not fatisfied with the 
punifhmeni they had caufed him to fuffer, and be- 
lieving fome particulars were ftill wanting to compleat 
their triumph, obtained an order from the people, 
that his body ftiould be carried out of the dominions 
of Attica, and that none of the Athenians fhould 
contribute the leaft quantity of wood to honour his fu- 
neral pile : Thefe laft. offices were therefore rendered 

* Ob integritatcm vitas Bonus nis intolerabile videri debej, in qua 

eft appella'tus. dr. Nep. urbe adverius ingratos acV-> confti- 

f Quid obeft quin publica de- tuta eft Quantum ergo repre- 

mcntia fit exiftimanda, fummo hcnfionem merentur, qui cum ae- 

confenfu maximas virtutes quafi quiiftma jura fed iniquifiima habe- 

gravifiima delicta punire, benefi- bant ingenia, moribus fuis, quam 

ciaque injuriis rependere ? Qncd leg;bus uti maluerint ? Vol. Max. 

cum ubique ; turn pruicipue Athe- 1. 5. c. 3, 

to 
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to him in the territories of Megara. A lady of the 
country, who accidentally affifted at his funeral with 
her fervants, caufed a cenotaph or vacant tomb to be 
erected to his memory on the fame fpot j and collect- 
ing into her robe the bones of that great man, which 
{he had carefully gathered up, fhe conveyed them in- 
to her houfe by night, and buried them under her 
hearth, with thefe expreffions : Dear and /acred hearth, 
I here confide to thee, and depo/tt in thy bofom, thefe 
precious remains of a worthy man. Preferve them with 
fidelity, in order to rejlore them hereafter to the monu- 
ment of his ancejiorsy whfin the Athenians fhall become 
vuifer than they are at prefent. 

Though it may poflibly be thought, that a variety 
of irregular, tumultuous, unjuft, and cruel fentences 
denounced in Athens againft virtuous citizens at dif- 
ferent times, might have prepared us for this laft, it 
will however be always thought furprizing, that 2 
whole people, of whom one naturally conceives a no- 
ble idea, after fuch a feries of great actions, fhould 
be capable of fuch a ftrange perverfity. But it ought 
to be remembered, that the dregs of a viJe populace, 
entirely void of honour, probity, and morals, reigned 
then at Athens. And there is fufficient foundation 
for the fentiments of Plato and Plutarch, who de- 
clare, that the people, when they are either deftitute 
of guides, or no longer liften to their admonitions ; 
and when they have thrown off the reins by which 
they once were checked, and are entirely abandoned 
to their impetuofity and caprice, ought to be confi- 
dered as. a blind, intractable, and cruel monfter, rea- 
dy to launch in a moment into the moft fatal and 
oppofite extremes, and infinitely more formidable 
than the moft inhuman tyrants. What can be ex- 
pected from fuch a tribunal? When people refolve to 
be guided by nojhing but mere paflion; to have no 
regard to decorum, and to run headlong into an open 
violation of all laws ; the bett, the jufteft, and moft 
innocent of mankind will link under an implacable 

and 
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and prevailing cabal. This Socrates experienced almoft 
a hundred years before Phocion perimed by the fame 
fate. 

This laft was one of the greateft men that Greece 
€ver produced, in whofe perfon every kind of merit 
were united. He had been educated in thf: fchool of 
Plato and Xenocrates, and formed his manners upon 
the moft perfect plan of pagan virtue, to which his 
conduct was always conformable. 

It would be difficult for any perfon to carry difin- 
tereft higher than this extraordinary man ; which ap- 
peared from the extreme poverty in which he died, 
after the many great offices he had filled. How ma- 
ny opportunities of acquiring riches has a general al- 
ways at the head of armies, who acts againft rich 
and opulent enemies ; fometimes in countries abound- 
ing with all things, and which feem to invite the 
plunderer ! But Phocion would have thought it infa- 
mous, had he returned from his campaigns laden with 
any inquifition, but the glory of his exalted actions, 
and the grateful benedictions of the people he had 
fpared. 

This excellent perfon, amidft all the feverity which 
rendered him in fome meafure intractable, when the 
interefts of the republic were concerned, had fo much 
natural foftnefs and humanity, that his enemies them- 
felves, always found him difpofed to aflift them. It 
might even have been faid, that he was a compofition 
of two natures, whofe qualities were entirely oppofite 
to each other in appearance. When he acted as a 
public man, he armed himfelf with fortitude, and 
iteadinefs, and zeal ; he could fometimes aflume even 
the air of a. rigid indignation, and was inflexible in 
fupporting difcipline in its utmoft ftrictnefs. If, on 
the other hand, he appeared in a private capacity, his 
conduct was a perpetual difplay of mildnefs and affe- 
bility, condefcenfion and patience, and 1 was graced 
with all the virtues that can render the commerce of 
life agreeable. It was no inconfiderable merit, and 

efpecially 
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efpecially in a military man, to be capable of uniting 
two fuch different characters in fuch a manner, that 
as the feverity which was neceflary for the preferva- 
tion of good order, was never feen to degenerate in- 
to the rigour that creates averfion in others ; fo the 
gentlenefs and complacency of his difpofition never 
funk into that foftnefs and indifference which occa- 
fions contempt. 

He has been greatly applauded for reforming the 
modern cuftom of his country, which made war and 
policy two different profeffions ; and alfo for reftoring 
the manner of governing of Pericles and Ariftides, 
by uniting each of thofe talents in himfelf. 

As he was perfuaded, that eloquence was effential 
to a ftatefman, and efpecially in a republican govern- 
ment; he applied himfelf to the attainment of it 
with great afliduity and fuccefs. His was concife, 
folid, full of force and fenfe, and clofe to the point 
in queftion. He thought it beneath a ftatefman to ufe 
a poinant and fatiric ftyle, and his only anfwer to 
thofc who employed fuch language againft him, was 
filence and patience, (a) An orator having once in- 
terrupted him with many injurious expreffions, he 
fuffered him to continue in that {train as long as he 
pleafed, and then relumed his own difcourfe with as 
much coolnefs as if he had heard nothing. 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was 
forty-five times elected a general by a people to whofe 
caprice he was fo little inclinable to accommodate his 
conduct, and it is remarkable that thefe elections al- 
ways happened when he was abfent, without any 
previous follicitations on his part. His wife was fur- 
ficiently fenfible how much this was for his glory, 
and one day when an Ionian lady of confiderable 
rank, who lodged in her houfe, {hewed her, with 
an air of oftentation and pleafure, her ornaments of 
gold, with a variety of jewels and bracelets, fhe an- 
fwered her with a modeft tone : For my party 1 have 

(u) Plut. de ger. rep. p. 8i0i 

Vol. Vlf. E ni 
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no ornament but Phocion^ who^ for thefe twenty years 9 
has always been elected general of the Athenians. 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little 
to the vigorous and healthy old age he enjoyed. 
When he was in his eightieth year, he commanded 
the forces, and fuftained all the fatigues of war, with 
the vivacity of a young officer. 

One of the great principles in the politics of Pho- 
cion was, that peace ought always to be the aim of 
every wife government, and, with this view, he was 
a conftant oppofer of all wars that were either impru- 
dent or unnecefTary. He was even apprehenfive of 
thofe that were moft juft and expedient ; becaufe he 
was fenfible, that every war weakened and impove- 
rifhed a ftate, even amidft a feries of the greateft vic- 
tories, and that whatever the advantage might be at 
the commencement of it, there was never any cer- 
tainty of terminating it, without experiencing the 
moft tragical viciilitudes of fortune. 

The intereft of the public never gave way with 
him to any domeftic views $ he conftantly refufed to 
follicit, or a& in favour of his fon-in-law Charicles, 
who was fummoned before the republic, to account 
for the fums he had received from Harpalus, and he 
then addrelTed himfelf to him with this admirable ex- 
preffion. I have made you my fin- in-law y but only for 
what is honejl and honourable. It muft indeed be ac- 
knowledged, that men' of this character feem very 
incommodious and infupportable in the common tran- 
factions of life : They are always ftarting difficulties*, 
when any affiair is propofed to them ; and never per- 
form any good offices with entire eafe and grace, 
We muft always deliberate whether what we requeft 
of fuch perfons be juft or not. Their friends and 
relations have as little afcendant over them as utter 

• Hare prima lex in amicitia aeeipienda, cum hi casreris pecca.« 

fanciatur, ut neque rogemus res tis, turn fi quis contra rempubli- 

turpes, nec faciamus rogati. Tur- cam fe amici caufa feciflc fatcatur, 

pis enim excufatio tit, ct minimc C'CrU Amirit, it, 40. 
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ftrangersj and they always oppofe, either their con- 
ference or fome particular duties to antient friendfhip, 
affinity, or the advantage of their families. To this 
height of delicacy did Phocion carry the pagan pro- 
bity. 

One may juftly apply to him what Tacitus faid of 
a celebrated Roman, I mean Helvidius Prifcus *. Pho- 
cion who had as folid a genius as that perfon, applied 
himfelf at firft to philofophy, not to cover his indo- 
lence with the pompous title of a fage, but to quali- 
fy himfelf for entring upon the conduct of affairs 
with more vigour and refolution againft all unexpected 
accidents. He concurred in opinion with thofe who 
acknowledged no other good or evil than virtue and 
vice, and who ranked all externals, as fortune, 
power, nobility, in the clafs of indifferent things. 
He was a firm friend, a tender hufband, a good'fena- 
tor, a worthy citizen, and difcharged all the offices 
of civil life with equal merit. He preferved a fteadi- 
nefs of mind in profperity that refembled ftiffhefs and 
feverity, and defpifed death as much as riches. 

Thefe are part of the great qualities of Phocion 
who merited an happier end ; and they were placed 
in their mod amiable light by his death. The con- 
stancy of mind, the mildnefs of difpofition, and the 
forgetfulnefs of wrongs confpicuous in his conduct on 
that occafion, are above all his other praifes, and infi- 
nitely enhance their luftre, efpecially as we (hall fee 
nothing comparable to him from henceforth in the 
Grecian hiftory. 

His infatuated and ungrateful country was not fen- 
fible of their unworthy proceeding till fome time after 

* Jfagenium illuftre altioiibus tiam, nobilitatem, caeteraque ex- 

ftudiis juvenis admodum dedit, tra animum, neque bonis ncquc 

non ut nomine magnifico fcgne malis annumcrant Civis, fena- 

otium velaret, fed quo firmior ad- tor, irmritus, amicus, cun&is vi- 
verfus fortuity rempublicam capef- tae officii;. a?quabilis : opum con- 
feree. Do&ores fap'.cntiae lecutus temptor, re£ti pervicax, conftans 
eft, qui lbla bona quae honefta, adverfus metus. Tacit, biji. I. 4. 
mala tantum quae turpia, poten- c. 5. 
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his death. The Athenians then erected a Aatue of 
brafs to his memory, and honourably entered his bones 
at the public expence. His accufers alfo fuffered a 
punifhment fuitable to their defert; but did not his 
judges themfelves deferve to be treated with greater 
Severity than them ? They puni/hed their own crime 
in others, and thought themfelves acquitted by a bra- 
zen ftatue. They were even ready to relapfe into the 
fame injuftice againft others who were equally inno- 
cent, whom they condemned during their lives, and 
had never the equity to acquit till after their death. 

(x) Caflander was careful to improve the diforder 
that reigned in Athens, and entered the Piraeus with 
a fleet of thirty-five veflels which he had received 
from Antigonus. The Athenians, when they beheld 
themfelves deftitute of all fuccours, unanimoufly re- 
folved to fend deputies to Caflander, in order to know 
the conditions on which they might treat of a peace ; 
and it was mutually agreed that the Athenians mould 
continue mafters of the city, with its territories, and 
likewife of the revenues and mips. But they ftipu- 
lated that the citadel mould remain in the power of 
Caflander, till he had ended the war with the kings. 
And as to what related to the affairs of the republic, 
it was agreed, that thofe, whofe income amounted to 
ten minas or a thoufand drachmae, mould have a mare 
in the government, which was a lefs fum by half 
than that which was the qualification for public em- 
ployments, when Antipater made himfelf mafter of 
Athens. In a word, the inhabitants of that city per- 
mitted Caflander to chufe what citizen he pleafed to 
govern the republic, and Demetrius Phalereus was 
elected to that dignity about the clofe of the third 
year of the io^th olympiad. The ten years govern- 
ment therefore, which Diodorus and Diogenes have 
afligned Demetrius, is to be computed from the be- 
ginning of the following year. 

He governed the republic in peace j he conftantly 
{*) Diod. l, 1 8. p. 642. 

treated 
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treated his fellow-citizens with all imaginable mild- 
nefs and humanity ; and hiftorians acknowledge that 
the government was never better regulated than under 
Caffander. This prince feemed inclinable to tyran- 
ny, but the Athenians were not fenfible of its effects. 
And though Demetrius, whom he had conftituted 
chief of the republic, was inverted with a kind of fo- 
vereign power, yet in (lead of abolifhing the democra- 
cy, he may rather be faid to have re-eftabli(hed it. 
He a&ed in fuch a manner, that the people fcarce 
perceived that he was mafter. As he united in his 
perfon the politician and the man of letters, his foft 
and perfuafive eloquence demonftrated the truth of an 
exprefTion he frequently ufed j that difcourfe had as 
much power in a government as arms in war. His 
abilities in political affairs were equally confpicuous * 5 
for he produced fpeculative philofophy from the (hade 
and inactivity of the fchools, exhibited her in full 
light, and knew how to familiarife her precepts with 
the moft tumultuous affairs. It would haye been dif- 
ficult therefore to have found a perfon capable of ex- 
celling like him in the art of government, and the 
lludy of the fciences. 

He acquired, during thefe ten years of his govern- 
ment, that reputation which caufed him to be confi- 
dered as one of the greateft men Athens has produced. 
He augmented the revenues of the republic, and ad- 
orned the city with noble ftruclures ; he was likewife 
induftrious to diminifh luxury, and all expences which 
tended to the promotion of pride. For which reafon 
he difapproved of thofe that were laid out on thea- 
tres f, porticos, and new temples; and openly cen- 

* Mirabiliter do&rinam ex urn- + Theatra, porticus, nova tem- 

bracufo eruditorum otioque, non pla, verecundius reprehendo prop- 

modo in folem atque pulverem, tcrPompeium: fed do&iflimi im- 

fed in ipfum difcrimen aciemque probant ut Phalereus Deme- 

perduxit Quiutraque re excel- trius, qui Periclem, principem 

lerct, ut et do&rinae ftudiis, et re- Graecia;, vitupcrabat quod tantam 

genda civitate princeps eflet, quis pecuniam in praeclara ilia propylsea 

facile praeter hunc inveniri poteft ? conjecerit. Ck, /. 2. it Offic. 

Cic, I. 3. de leg, n. 15. a. 60. 
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fured Pericles, for having beftowed fuch a prodigious 
fum of money on the magnifkient porticos of the tem- 
temple of Pallas, called (y) Propylaa. But in all pub- 
lick feafts which had been confecrated by antiquity, or 
when the people were inclinable to be expenfive in the 
celebration of any facred folemnities, he permitted 
them to ufe their riches as they pleafed. 

(z) The expence was exceflive at the death of 
great perfons, and their fepulchres were as fumptuous. 
and magnificent as thofe of the Romans in the age of 
Cicero. Demetrius made a law to abolifti this abufe 
which had parted into a cuftom, and inflicted penalties 
on thofe who difobeyed it. He alfo ordered the cere- 
monials of funerals to be performed by night, and 
none were permitted to place any other ornament on 
tombs, but a column three cubits high, or a plain 
table, menfam ; and he appointed a particular magiftrate 
to enforce the obfervation of this law. 

(a) He likewife made laws for the regulation of man- 
ners, and oommanded young perfons to teftify refpecl 
for their parents at home ; and in the city to thofe 
whom they met in their way, and to themfelves, when 
they were alone. 

(b) The poor citizens were likewife the objects of his 
attention. There were at that time in Athens, fome 
of the defcenctants of Ariltides, that Athenian gene- 
ral, who after he had poflefled the greateft offices in 
the ftate, and governed the affairs of the treafury for 
a very confiderable time, died fo poor, that the publick 
was obliged to defray the charges of his funeral. De- 
metrius took care of thofe defcendants, who were poor, 
and affigned them a daily fum for their fubfiftance. 

(c) Such, fays JElhn, was the government of De- 
metrius Phalereus, till the fpirit of envy, fo natural 
to the Athenians, obliged him to quit the city, in 
the manner we (hall foon relate. 

(y) Plut. in praecept. reip. ger. p. 818. (*) Cic. de Leg. 1. 2. 

s. 63 — 66. (a) Piog. Laert, (£) Pint, ia vit. Arift. p. 535. 
{() iEliaa. J. 3. c. 17. 

The 
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The advantageous teftimonials rendered by ancient 
authors of the greateft repute, not only of nis extraor- 
dinary talents and ability in the art of government, but 
likewife his virtue, and the wifdom of his conduct, is 
a plain refutation of all that has been advanced by 
Athenaeus, on the authority of the hiftorian Duris, 
with relation to the irregularity of his deportment ; 
and ftrengthens the conjecture of M. Bonamy, who 
fuppofes, that Duris, or Athenaeus, have imputed that 
to Demetrius Phalereus, which related only to De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, the fon of Antigonus, to whom 
./Elian afcribes the very partuiclars which Athenaeus 
had cited from Duris. {d) The reader may have re- 
courfe to the diflertation of M. Bonamy, which has 
been very ufeful to me in the courfe of this work. 

(?) During the 105th olympiad Demetrius Phale- 
reus caufed the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, 
and they amounted to twenty-one thoufand (/) citi- 
zens, ten thoufand (g) ftrangers, and * forty thoufand 
(b) domeftics. 

(*) We now return to Polyfperchon. When he had 
received intelligence, that Callander had made him- 
felf matter of Athens, he immediately haftened to 
befiege him in that city •, but as the fiege took up a 
great length of time, he left part of his troops before 
the place, and advanced with the reft into Pelopon- 
nefus, to force the city of Megara to furrender. The 
inhabitants made a long and vigorous defence, which 
compelled Polyfperchon to employ his attention and 
forces on thofe quarters to which he was called by 
more prefling neceflities. He difpatched Clitus to the 
Hellefpont, with orders to prevent the enemies troops 

(d) Tom. 8. des memoircs de l'Academ. des Belles Lcttres. 
(0 Athen. 1. 6. p. 272. (/) AS-vctMs. (g) /*«Tfl«*«. 

{!>) OiKtrxq. (/) Diod. 1. 18. p. 642 646. 

* The word: in the original evident mijlake, and it undoubt- 
are pvpAikt rtcxcifixoiT*, forty edly ought to be read riosxpcts, 

P n f j 9 rr V e * ual " f our f our »y ria **> whicb amtunt fa 
hundred thoufand, which is an forty thoufand, 

E 4 from 
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from pa/Ting out of Afia into Europe. Nicanor fet fail, 
at the fame time, from the port of Athens, in order 
to attack him, but was himfelf defeated near Byzan- 
tium. Antigonus having advanced in a very feafon- 
able juncture, made himfelf amends for this lofs, beat 
Clitus and took all his fleet, except the veflel of Clitus, 
which efcaped with great difficulty. 

(A) Antigonus was moft embarrafled in his endea- 
vours to reduce Eumenes, whofe valour, wifdom, and 
great ability in the art of war, were more formidable 
to him than all the refl, though he had befieged and 
blocked him up, for twelve months, in the caftle of 
Nora. He therefore made a fecond attempt to en- 
gage him in his intereft, for he had taken meafures to 
that effect, before he formed that fiege. He accord- 
ingly configned this commiflioii to Jerom of Cardia his 
countryman, and a famous hiftorian of that time*, 
who was authorized by him to make overtures of ac- 
commodation to his adverfary. Eumenes conducted 
this negotiation with fo much dexterity and addrefs, 
that he extricated himfelf from the fiege, at the very 
juncture wherein he was reduced to the laft extremi- 
ties, and without entring into any particular engage- 
ments with Antigonus. For the latter having infert- 
ed in the oath which Eumenes was to fwear in confe- 
rence of this accommodation, that he would confider 
all thofe as his friends and enemies, who ihould prove 
fuch to Antigonus ; Eumenes changed that article, 
and fwore that he would regard all thofe as his friends 
and enemies, who mould be fuch to Olympias and 
the kings, as well as to Antigonus. He then defired 
the Macedonians who aflifted at the fiege, to deter- 
mine which of thefe two forms was beft j and as they 
were guided by their affection for the royal family, 
they declared, without the lead hefitation, for the 

(i) Plut. in Eumen. p. 590. 

* He compiled the bijhry of and it liketuife comprehended the 
thofe who di-vided the dominions bijlory of their fuuejjbrs. 
ef AUxander aimvg themjehes t 

form, 
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form drawn up by Eumenes ; upon which he fwore to 
it, and the fiege was immediately raifed. 

When Antigonus was informed of the manner in 
which this affair was concluded, he was fo diflatisfied 
with it, that he refufed to ratify the treaty, and gave 
orders for the fiege to be inftantly renewed. Thefe 
orders however came too late, for as foon as Eumenes 
faw the enemy's forces were withdrawn from before 
the place, he quitted it without delay, with the re»- 
mains of his troops,, which amounted to five hundred 
men, and faved himfelf in Cappadocia, where he im- 
mediately alTembled two thou land of his veteran fol- 
diers, and made all the neceflary preparations for fu- 
ftaining the war, which he forefaw would foon be re- 
vived againft him. 

The revolt of Antigonus from the kings, having 
occafioned a great alarm, Polyfperchon the regent dis- 
patched to Eumenes, in the name of the kings, a 
commiflion, by which he was conftituted captain- 
general of Afia minor 5 others were like wife fent to 
Teutames and Antigenes, colonels of the Argyraf- 
pides, to join, and ferve under him, againft Anti- 
gonus. The neceflary orders were alfo tranfmittcd 
to thofe who had the care of the kings treafures, to 
pay him five hundred talents, for the re-eftablifhment 
of his own affairs, and likewife to furnifh him with 
all the fums that would be neceflary to defray the 
expence of the war. All thefe were accompanied 
with letters from Olympias. 

(/) Eumenes was very fenfible that the accumula- 
tion of all thefe honours on the head of a ftranger,. 
would infallibly excite a violent envy againft him, and 
render him odious to the Macedonians : But as he 
was incapable of acting to any effedt without them,, 
and fince the good of the fervice itfelf made it ne- 
ceflary for him to employ all his efforts to gain them,, 
he began with refilling the fums which v/ere granted 

(/) A. M. 36S6. Ant. J. C. 3 i2. Died. 1. ig. p. 635, 636 & 663,. 
Plut. in Eumca, p. 591 — 593. Cor. Ncp. c. 7, 

E 5. hinn 
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him for his own ufe, declaring that he had no occa- 
fion for them, becaufe he was not intent on any 
particular advantage of his own, nor on any enter- 
prize of that tendency. He was ftudious to treat 
every perfon about him, the officers, and even the 
foldiers, with an obliging civility, in order to extin- 
guish, as much as poffible, or at leaft to weaken, 
by an engaging conduct, the jealoufy to which his 
condition, as a ftranger, afforded a plaufible pretext* 
though he endeavoured not to draw it upon him by 
any conduct of his own. 

But an impediment, {till more invincible in ap- 
pearance, threw him under a reftraint, and created 
him very cruel inquietudes. Antigenes and Teuta- 
mes, who commanded the Argyrafpides, thought it 
difhonourable to their nation, to fubmit to a ftranger, 
and refufed to attend him in council. On the other 
hand, he could not, without derogating from the 
prerogatives of his poft, comply with them in that 
point, and confent to fuch a degradation. An in- 
genious fiction difengaged him from this perplexity, 
and he had recourfe to the aids of religion, or rather 
fuperftition, which has always a powerful influence 
over the minds of men, and feldom fails of accom- 
plifhing its effect. He aflured them, " TbatAlex- 
<c ander, arrayed in his royal robes, had appeared to 
*' him in his flumber, and fhewn him a magnificent 
44 tent, in which a Throne was erected, and that the 
* 4 monarch declared to him, that while they held 
ct their councils in that tent, to deliberate on their 
44 affairs, he himfrlf would be always prefent, feated 
*' on that throne ; from whence he would iflue his 
* 4 orders to his captains, and that he would conduct 
€i them in the execution or ail their defigns and en- 
<s terprizes, provided they would always aduiefs them- 
<; felves to him." This difcourfe was fufficient, and 
the minds of all who heard it were wrought upon by 
the profound rcfpect they entertained for the memory 
of that prince ; In confequence of which they imme- 
diately 
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dlately ordered « a fplendid tent to be ere&ed, and 
** a throne placed in it, which was to be called the 
" throne of Alexander ; and on this were to be laid 
'* his diadem and crown, with his fcepter and arms ; 
«* that all the chiefs mould refort thither every morn- 
u ing to offer facrifices ; that their confutations 
" mould be held near the throne, and that all orders 
" mould be received in the name of the king, as if 
** he were ftili living, and taking care of his king- 
* c dom." Eumenes calmed the difpute by this ex- 
pedient, which met with unanimous approbation. 
No one raifed himfelf above the others, but each 
competitor continued in, the enjoyment of his privi- 
leges, till new events decided them in a more poiitive 
manner. 

(m) As Eumenes was fuffieiently fupplied with money, 
he foon raifed a very confiderable body of troops, and 
had an army of twenty thoufand men, in the feafon 
of fpring. Thefe forces, with Eumenes at their head, 
were fufficient to fpread terror among his enemies. 
Ptolemy failed to the coafts of Cilicia, and employed 
all .forts of expedients to corrupt the Argyrafpides. 
Antigonus, on his part, made the fame attempts by 
the emillaries he had in his camp, but neither the 
one, nor the other, could fucceed then, fo much had 
Eumenes gained upon the minds of his foldiers, and 
fb great was the confidence they repofed in him. 

He advanced, with thefe affectionate troops, into 
Syria and Phoenicia, to recover thofe provinces which 
Ptolemy had feized with the greateft injuftice. The 
maritime force of Phoenicia, in conjunction with the 
fleet which the regent had already procured, would 
have rendred them abfolute matters by fea, and they 
might likewife have been capable of tranfmitting all 
neceflary fuccours to each other. Could Eumenes 
have fucceeded in this defign, it would have been a 
decifive blow ; but the fleet of Polyfperchon having 
been entirely deftroyed by the mif-con,du£fc of CJitus^ 
(«) Died, 1. j8.p. 6^J5 — 6^8» 

who 
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who commanded it, that misfortune rendred his pro- 
ject ineffectual. Antigonus, who had defeated him-, 
marched by Jand, immediately after that victory, a- 
gainft Eumenes with an army much more numerous 
than his own. Eumenes made a prudent retreat 
through Ccelofyria, after which he palled the Euphra- 
tes, and took up his winter-quarters at Carres in Me- 
fbpotamia* 

(«) During his continuance in thofe parts, he fent 
to Pithon, governour of Media, and to Seleucus, go- 
vernour of Babylon, to prefs them to join him with 
their forces againft Antigonus, and caufed the orders 
of the kings to be fhewn them, by which they were 
enjoined to comply with his demand. They anfwer- 
ed, that they were ready to aflift thofe monarchy 
but that as to his own particular, they would have no 
tranfaclions with a man who had been declared a pub- 
lick enemy by the Macedonians. This was only a 
pretext, and they were actuated by a much more pre^ 
valent motive. If they had acknowledged the autho- 
rity of Eumenes, and had obeyed him by advancing 
to him, and fubjedting their troops to his command, 
they muft alfo have acknowledged the fovereign power 
of the regent, as well as of thofe who were mailers 
of the royal pupils, and made ufe of their names, to 
render their own power more extenfive. Pithon and 
Seleucus, muft therefore, by inevitable confcqucnce, 
have owned,, that they held their governments only 
from thofe kings, and might be diverted of them, at 
their pleafure, and by vertue of the firft order, to that 
effect, which would have deftroyed all their ambitious- 
pretenfion3 with a f ingle ftroke. 

Moft of the officers of Alexander, who had (hared 
the governments of the empire among themfelves, 
after his death, were follicitous to fecure themfelves 
the fupreme power in their feveral provinces ; for 
which reafon they had chofen a perfon of a mean ca- 
pacity, and an infant, on whom they conferred the 
(/;) Died. 1. 19. £. 66o> 66 x.. 

title 
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title of fovereign, in order to have fufficient time t& 
eftablim their ufurpations under a weak government. 
But all thefe meafures would have been difconcerted, 
if they had allowed Eumenes an afcendant over them, 
with fuch an air of fuperiority, as fubje&ed them to 
his orders. He iflued them indeed in the name of the 
Icings ; but this was a circumftance they were defirous 
of evading, and at the fame time it created him fo 
many enemies and obftruclions. They were alfo ap- 
prehenfive of the merit and fuperior genius of Eume- 
nes, who was capable of the greateft and moil diffi- 
cult enterprizes. It is certain, that of all the cap- 
tains of Alexander, he had the greateft mare of wif- 
dom and bravery, and was alfo the moft fteady in his 
refolutions ; for he never broke his engagements with 
any of thofe commanders, though they did not ob- 
ferve the fame fidelity with refpedf, to him. 

Eumenes marched from Babylonia the following 
fpring, and was in danger of lofing his army by a 
ftratagem of Seleucus. The troops were incamped 
in a plain near the Euphrates, and Seleucus, by cut- 
ting the banks from that river, laid all the neighbour- 
ing country under water. Eumenes, however, was 
fo expeditious as to gain an eminence with his troops, 
and found means the next day, to drain ofF the inun- 
dation fo effectually, that he purfued his march almoffc 
without fuftaining any lofs* 

(o) Seleucus was then reduced to the neceflity of mak- 
ing a truce with him, and of granting him a peaceable 
paflage through the territories of his province, in or- 
der to arrive at Sufa, where he difpofed his troops into 
quarters of refreftiment, while he follicited all the go- 
vernors of the provinces in upper Afia, for fuccours. 
He had before notified to them the order of the kings, 
and thofe whom he had charged w'v h th.x commiffion,. 
found them all ahembled, at the clofe of a war they 
had undertaken in concert againft Pithon the governor 
of Media. This Pithon having purfued the very fame 

(a) Diod. 1. 19. p. 662. — 664. Plut. in Eumen, 

2. jneafure* 
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meafures in the upper Afia, which Antigonus had 
formed in the lower, had caufed Philotas to fuffer 
death, and made himfelf mafter of his government. 
He would likewife have attempted to treat the reft in 
the fame manner, if they had not oppofed him by this 
confederacy, which the common intereft had formed 
againft him. Peuceftes, governor of the province of 
Perfia, had the command in chief conferred upon 
him, and defeated Pithon, drove him out of Media, 
and obliged him to go to Babylon to implore the pro- 
tection of Seleucus. All the confederates were ftill in 
the camp after this victory, when the deputies from 
Eumenes arrived, and they immediately marched from 
Sufa to join him : Not that they were really devoted 
to the royal party, but becaufe they were more appre- 
henfive than ever, of being fubjeeled to the victorious 
Antigonus, who was then at the head of a powerful 
army, and either diverted of their employments all 
fuch governors as he fufpe&ed, or reduced them to 
the ftate of mere officers, liable to be removed and 
puniftied at his pleafure. 

They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their 
forces, which compofed an army of above twenty 
thoufand men. With this reinforcement, he faw him- 
felf not only in a condition to oppofe Antigonus, who 
was then advancing to him, but ftill much fuperior in 
the number of his troops. The feafon was far ad- 
vanced, when Antigonus arrived at the banks of the 
Tygris, and was obliged to take winter-quarters in 
(p) Mefopotamia ; where, with Seleucus and Pithon, 
who were then of his party, he concerted meafures 
for the operations of the next campaign. 

(q) During thefe tranfaclions, Macedonia was the 
fcene of a great revolution. Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, whom Polyfperchon had 
recalled, had made herfelf abfolute miftrels of affairs,, 
and caufed Aridzeus, or Philip, who had enjoyed the 
title of King for fix years and four months^ to be 

(/>) A, M. 36S7, Ant. J. C. 317, (?) Diod, I, 19. p. 659, 660, 

put 
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put to death. Eurydice his confort fuftained the fame 
fate ; for Olympias lent her a dagger, a cord, and a 
bowl of poifon, and only allowed her the liberty of 
chuflng her death. She accordingly gave the prefer- 
ence to the cord, and then ftrangled herfelf, after fhe 
had uttered a thoufand imprecations againft her enemy 
and murderefs. Nicanor, the brother of Caflander, 
and a hundred of the principal friends of this latter^ 
likewife fuffered death. 

Thefe repeated barbarities did not long remain un- 
punifhed. Olympias had retired to Pydna with the 
young king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, with 
Theffalonica, the fifter of Alexander the Great, and 
Decidamia, the daughter of ./Eacides king of Epirus, 
and fifter of Pyrrhus. Caflander did not lofe any- 
time, but advanced thither, and befieged them by fea 
and land. JEacides prepared to aflift the princefles^ 
and was already upon his march j but the greateft 
part of his forces, who were averfe to that expedition, 
revolted from the king, and condemned him to ba- 
nifhment, when they returned to Epirus. They 
likewife malTacred all his friends, and Pyrrhus, the 
fon of iEacides, who was then but an infant, would 
have fuffered the fame fate, if a fett of faithful do- 
meftics had not happily withdrawn him from their 
rage. Epirus then declared in favour of Caflander, 
who fent Lyfcifcus thither to take upon him the go- 
vernment in his name. Olympias had then no re- 
courfe but only from Polyfperchon, who was then in 
Perrhcebia, a fmal. province on the confines of iEtolia, 
and was preparing to fuccour her ; but CafTander fent 
Callas, one of his generals, againft him, who cor- 
rupted the greateft: part of his troops, and obliged him 
to retire into Naxia, a city of Perrhcebia, where he 
befieged him. Olympias, who had fupported all the 
miferies of famine with an invincible courage, having 
now loft all hopes ol relief, was compelled to fur- 
render at difcretion. 

CafTander, in order to deftroy her, in a manner 

that 
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that might give the leaft offence, prompted the rela- 
tions of the principal officers whom Olympias had 
caufed to be flain during her regency, to accufe her 
in the aflembly of the Macedonians, and to fue for 
vengeance for the cruelties me had committed. The 
requeft of thefe perfons was granted ; and when they 
had all been heard, fhe was condemned to die, though 
abfent, and no one interpofed his good offices in her 
defence. After fentence of death had paffed, Caftan^ 
der propofed to her, by fome friends, to retire to 
Athens, promifing to accomodate her with a galley, 
to convey her thither, whenever fhe fhould be fo dif- 
pofed. His intention was to deftroy her in her paflage 
by fea, and to publifh through all Macedonia, that the 
gods, amidft their difpleafure, at her horrible cruelties, 
had abandoned her to the mercy of the waves : for 
he was apprehenfive of a retaliation from the Mace- 
donians, and was therefore delirous of carting upon 
providence, all the odious circumftances of his own 
perfidy. 

Olympias, whether fhe had been advertifed of 
Calender's defign, or whether fhe was actuated by 
fcntiments of grandeur, fo natural to perfons of her 
rank, imagined her prefence alone would calm the 
ftorm,. and anfwered, with an imperious air, that 
(he was not a woman who would have recourfe to 
flight, and infifled on pleading her own caufe in the 
public aflembly j adding, this was the leaft favour that 
could be granted a queen, or rather that it was an acl: 
of juftice, which could not be refufed to perfons of 
the loweft rank. Callander had no inclination to 
con fen t to this demand, having reafon to be appre- 
henfive, that the remembrance of Philip and Alex- 
ander, for whom the Macedonians retained the utmoft 
veneration, would create a fuJden change in their re- 
folutiuns, he therefore fent two hundred foldiers en- 
tirely -devoted to his will, with orders to deftroy her: 
but as refolute as they were in themfelves, they were 
incapable of fupporting the air of majefty which ap- 
peared 
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pcared in the eyes and afpect of that princefs ; and 
retired without executing their commiffion. It be- 
came neceffary therefore, to employ in this murder, 
the relations of thofe whom (he had caufed to fuffer 
death, and they were tranfported at the opportunity of 
gratifying their vengeance in making their court to 
Caffander. Thus perifhed the famous Olympias, the 
daughter, the fitter, the wife, and the mother of kings, 
and who really merited fo tragical a period of her days, 
in confequence of all her crimes and cruelties ; but it 
is impollible to fee her perifh in this manner, without 
detefting the wickednefs of a prince who deprived her 
of life in fo unworthy a manner. 

(r) Caffander already beheld an affured paffage to 
the Macedonian throne opened to his ambition ; but 
he thought it incumbent on him to have recourfe to 
other meafures, in order to fecure himfelf againft the 
viciflitudes of time, the inconftancy of the Macedo- 
nians, and the jealoufy of his competitors. Theffa- 
lonica, the fifter of Alexander the Great, being quali- 
fied by her illuftrious birth, and authority in Mace- 
donia, to conciliate to him the friendfliip of the gran- 
dees, and people of that kingdom, he hoped, by e- 
fpoufing her, to attach them in a peculiar manner 
to himfelf, in confequence of the efteem and refpecl: 
they teftified for the royal family. 

There was ftill one obftacle more to be furmount- 
cd, without which Caffander would have always 
been deemed an ufurper, and a tyrant. The young 
prince Alexander, the fon of Alexander the Great, 
by Roxana, was ftill living, and had been acknow- 
ledged king, and the lawful heir to the throne. It 
became neceffary therefore to remove this prince and 
his mother out of the way. Caffander *, embolden- 
ed by the fuccefs of his former crime, was determined 
to commit a fecond, from whence he expecled to de- 

(r) Died. 1. 19. p. 695—697. 

* Haud ignarus fumma fcelera iacipi cum periculo, peragi cum 
praemioi 7adt, 
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rive all the fruit of his hopes. Prudence, however; 
made it neceflary for him to found the difpofition of 
the Macedonians, with refpe& to the death of Olym- 
pias ; for if they mewed themfelves infenflble, at the 
lofs of that princefs, he might be certain that the 
death of the young king and his mother, would af- 
fect them as little. He therefore judged It expedient 
to proceed with caution, and advance by moderate 
fteps, to the execution of his fcheme. In order to 
which he began with cauftng Alexander and Roxana 
to be conducted to the caftle of Amphipolis, by a good 
efcort commanded by Glaucias, an officer entirely 
devoted to his intereft. When they arrived at that 
fortrefs, they were divefted of all regal honours, and 
treated rather like private perfons, whom important 
motives of ftate made it neceflary to fecure. 

He intended by his next ftep, to make it evident 
that he claimed fovereign power in Macedonia. With 
this view, and in order to render the memory of 
Olympias ftill more odious, he gave orders for per- 
forming with great magnificence the funeral obfequies 
of king Philip, or Aridaeus, and queen Eurydice his 
wife, who had been mujdered by the directions of 
Olympias. He commanded the ulage of fuch mourn- 
ing as was cuftomary in folemnities of that nature* 
and caufed the royal remains to be depofited in the 
tombs appropriated to the fepulture of the Macedo- 
nian kings ; affecting by thefe exteriors of diflembled' 
forrow, to manifeft his zeal for the royal family, at 
the fame time that he was meditating the deftruction 
of the young king. 

Polyfperchon, in confequence of the information 
he received of the death of Olympias, and the ex- 
altation of Caflander to the throne of Macedonia, 
had (heltered himfelf in Naxia, a civf of Perrhoebia, 
where he had fuftained a fiege, and from whence he 
retreated with a very inconfiderable body of troops, 
to pafs into Theflaly, in order to join fome forces 
of iEacides 9 after which he advanced into -dStolia, 

where 
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where he was greatly refpe&ed. Caffander followed 
him clofely, and marched his army into Bceotia, 
where the ancient inhabitants of Thebes were feen 
wandering from place to place, without any fixed 
habitation or retreat. He was touched with the ca- 
lamitous condition of that city which was once Co 
powerful, and had been razed to its very foundations 
by the command of Alexander. After a period of 
twenty years he endeavoured to re- inflate it in its 
primitive fplendor ; the Athenians offered to rebuild 
part of the walls at their own expence, and feveral 
towns and cities of Italy, Sicily and Greece, beftow- 
cd confiderable fums on that occafion by voluntary 
contributions : By which means Thebes, in a fliort 
fpace of time, recovered its ancient opulence, and 
became even richer than ever, by the care and mag- 
nificence of Caflander, who was juftly confidered as 
the father and reftorer of that city. 

When he had given proper orders for the re-efta- 
bliftiment of Thebes, he advanced into Peloponnefus, 
againft Alexander the fon of Polyfperchon, and 
marched directly to Argos, that furrendered without 
refiftance, upon which all the cities of the Meflenians, 
except Ithome, followed that example. Alexander, 
terrified at the rapidity of his conquefts, endeavoured 
to check them by a battle ; but Caflander, who was. 
much inferior to him in troops, was unwilling ta 
hazard a battle, and thought it more advifeable to re- 
tire into Macedonia, after he had left good garrifons 
in the places he had taken. 

(s) As he knew the merit of Alexander, he endea- 
voured to difengage him from the party of Anti- 
genus, and attach him to his own, by offering him, 
the government of all Peloponnefus, with the com- 
mand of the troops ftationed in that country. Ant 
offer fo advantageous, was accepted by Alexander 
without any hefitation ; but he did not long enjoy it, 
having been unfortanately flain fooa after, by fome. 

{i) Dion, U 19. p. 705—708*. 
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citizens of Sicyone, where he then refided, who had 
combined to deftroy him. This confpiracy, however 
did not produce the effects expected from it ; for 
Cratefipolis, the wife of Alexander, whofe heart was 
a compofition of grandeur and fortitude, inftead of 
manifefring any confirmation at the fight of this fa- 
tal accident, and as fhe was beloved by the foldiers, 
and honoured by the officers, whom (he had always 
obliged and ferved, reprefTed the infolence of the Si- 
cyonians, and defeated them in a battle ; after which 
{he caufed thirty of the moft mutinous among them 
to be hung up ; appeafed all the troubles which had 
been excited by the feditious in the city, re-entered it 
in a victorious manner, and governed it with a wif- 
dom that acquired her the admiration of all thofe 
who heard any mention of her conduct. 

(/) Wiiillt Caflander was employing all his efforts to 
eftablifli himfelf on the throne of Macedonia, Anti- 
gonus was concerting meafures to rid himfelf of a 
dangerous enemy, and having taken the field, the 
enfuing fpring, he advanced to Babylon, where he 
augmented his army with the troops he received from 
Pithon and Seleucus, and then pafled the Tigris to> 
attack Eumenes ; who had neglected nothing on his 
part to give him a warm reception. He was much, 
fuperior to Antigonus in the number of his troops, 
and yet more in the abilities of a great commander ; 
though the other was far from being defective in thofe 
qualifications ; for next to Eumenes, he was undoubt- 
edly the beft general and ableft ftatefman of his time* 

(») Eumenes had this misfortune, that his army 
being compofed of different bodies of troops, with, 
the governors of provinces at their head, each of them 
pretended to the command in chief. Eumenes not 
being a Macedonian, but a Thracian by birth, every 
one of thofe governors thought himfelf, for that rea- 
fon, his fuperior. We may add to this, that the 

(*) A. M. 3688. Ant. J.C. 316, («) Diod, 1, 19. p, 669 — 672. 
JPlut, in Eumcn. p. 591, 592. 
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pomp, fplendor and magnificence affected by them, 
feemed to leave an infinite diftance between him and 
them who aflumed the air of real Satrapae. They ima- 
gined, in confequence of a miftaken and ill-timed 
Ambition *, but very cuftomary with great men, that 
to give fumptuous repafts, and add to them whatever 
may exalt pleafure and gratify fenfe, were part of the 
duties of a foldier of rank j and eftimating their own. 
merit by the largenefs of their revenues and expences, 
they flattered themfelves that they had acquired, by 
their means, an extraordinary credit, and a great au- 
thority over the troops, and that the army had all the 
confideration and efteem for them imaginable. 

(x) A circumftance happened at this time, which 
ought to have undeceived them : As the foldiers were 
marching in queft of the enemy, Eumenes, who was 
feized with a dangerous indifpofition, was carried in 
a litter, at a confiderable diftance from the army, to 
be more remote from the noife, and that he might 
enjoy the refrelhment of (lumber, of which he had 
long been deprived. When they had made fome 
advance, and began to perceive the enemy appear on 
the rifing grounds, they halted on a fudden and be- 
gan to call for Eumenes. At the fame time, they 
caft their bucklers on the ground, and declared to their 
officers, that they would not proceed on their march, 
till Eumenes came to command them. He accord- 
ingly came with all expedition, haftening the Haves 
who carried him, and opening the curtains on each 
fide of his litter : He then ftretched out his hands to 
the foldiers and made them a declaration of his joy 
and gratitude. When the troops beheld him, they 
immediately faluted him in the Macedonian language, 
refumed their bucklers, clafhed upon them with their 
pikes, and broke loud acclamations of victory, and 

(x) A.M. 3689. Ant. J.C. 315. 

* Non deerant qui ambitione dinum ut inftrumenta bpHi mer- 

ftolida luxuriofos apparatus carentur, Tacit, 

punviviorum et irritamcnta libi- 
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defiance to their enemies, as if they defired only to fee 
their general at their head. 

When Antigonus received intelligence that Eume- 
nes was ill, and caufed himfelf to be carried in a 
litter, in the rear of the army, he advanced in hopes 
that his diftemper would deliver his enemies into his 
hands, but when he came near enough to take a 
view of them, and beheld their chearful afpecls, the 
difpofttion of their army, and particularly the litter 
which was carried from rank to rank, he burft into 
a loud vein of laughter, in his ufual manner, and 
addrefiing himfelf to one of his officers. Take notice^ 
fa id he, of yonder litter ; it is that which has drawn up 
thofe troops again/i us, and is now preparing to attack us. 
And then, without lofing a moment's time, he caufed 
a retreat to be founded, and returned to his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it 
very evident, on this occafion, that they judged all 
the other Satrapae exceedingly well qualified to give 
fplendid entertainments, and difpofe great feafts, but 
that they efteemed Eumenes alone capable of com- 
manding an army with ability. This is a folid and 
fenfible reflection, and affords room for a variety of 
applications j and points out the falfe tafte for glory, 
and the injudicioufnefs of thofe officers and com- 
manders, who are only ftudious to diftinguifh them- 
felves in the army by magnificent collations, and place 
their principal merit in furpaffing others in luxury, 
and frequently in ruining themfelves without thanks 
by thofe ridiculous expences. I fay without thanks, 
becaufe no body thinks himfelf obliged to them for 
their profufion, and they are always the worft ferVants 
of the ftate. 

(y) The two armies having feparated without any 
previous engagement, encamped at the diftance of 
three furlongs from each other, with a river and 
feveral large pools of water between them ; and as 
they fuftain_d great inconveniencies becaufe the whole 

{j) Diod. p. 672, 
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country was eaten up, Antigonus lent ambafladors to 
the Satrapae and Macedonians of the army of Eume- 
nes, to prevail upon them to quit that general and 
join him, making them at the fame time, the moft 
magnificent promifes to induce their compliance. 
The Macedonians rejected his propofals, and difmifled 
the ambafladors, with fevere menaces, in cafe they 
fhould prefume to make any fuch for the future. 
Eumenes, after having commended them for their 
fidelity, related to them this very ancient fable. 
44 A lion entertaining a paffion for a young virgin j 
14 demanded her one day in marriage of her father, 
44 whofe anfwer was, that he efteemed this alliance a 
" great honour to him, and was ready to prefent his 
44 daughter to him ; but that his large nails and teeth 
44 made him apprehenfive left he mould employ them 
44 a little too rudely upon her, if the leaft difference 
16 mould a rife between them with relation to their 
44 houfliold affairs. The lion who was paflionately 
44 fond of the maid, immediately fuffered his claws 
44 to be pared off, and his teeth to be drawn out. 
44 After which the father caught up a ftrong cudgel 
44 and foon drove away his pretended fon-in-law. 
44 This, continued Eumenes, is the aim of Antigonus. 
44 He amufes you with mighty promifes, in order to 
44 make himfelf matter of your forces, but when he 
* 4 has accomplished that defign, he will foon make 
44 you fenfible of his teeth and claws." 

(z) A few days after this event, fome deferters from 
the army of Antigonus, having acquainted Eumenes* 
that that general was preparing to decamp the next 
night, about the hour of nine or ten in the evening, 
Eumenes at flrft fufpe&ed, that his intention was to 
advance into the province of Gabene, which was a 
fertile country^ capable of fubfifting numerous ar- 
mies, and very commodious and fecure for the troops., 
by reafon of the inundations and rivers with which it 
abounded, and therefore he refolved to prevent his 

£s) Diod. p. 672, 673. 
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execution of that defign. With this view he pre- 
vailed, by fums of money, upon fome foreign fol- 
diers, to go like deferters into the camp of Anti- 
gonus, and acquaint him, that Eumenes intended to 
attack him the enfuing night. In the mean time 
he caufed the baggage to be conveyed away, and or- 
dered the troops to take fome refrefhment, and then 
march. Antigonus, upon this falfe intelligence, caufed 
his troops to continue under arms, while Eumenes 
in the mean time advanced on his way. Antigonus 
was foon informed by couriers, that he had decamped, 
and finding that he had been over-reached by his ene- 
my, he ftill perfifted in his firft intention ; and hav- 
ing ordered his troops to ftrike their tents, he pro- 
ceeded with fo much expedition, that his march re- 
fembled a purfuit. But when he faw that it was 
impoflible to advance with his whole army up to Eu- 
menes, who had gained upon him, at leaft fix hours, 
in his march, he left his infantry under the command 
of Pithon, and proceeded with the cavalry, on a full 
gallop, and came up by break of day with the rear 
guard of the enemy who were defcending a hill. He 
then halted upon the top, and Eumenes who difcovered 
this body of cavalry, imagined it to be the whole 
army, upon which he difcontinued his march and 
formed his troops in order of battle. By thefe means 
Antigonus played off a retalliation upon Eumenes, 
and amufed him in his turn j for he prevented the 
continuance of his march, and gave his own infantry 
fufficient time to come up. 

(a) The two armies were then drawn up ; that 
of Eumenes confided of thirty-five thoufand foot, 
with above fix thoufand horfe, and a hundred and 
fourteen elephants. That of Antigonus was com- 
pofed of twenty-eight thoufand foot, eight thoufand 
five hundred horfe, and fixty-five elephants. The 
battle was fought with great obftinacy till the night 
was far advanced, for the moon was then in the full, 

a Diod. p. 673 — 678, 
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but the (laughter was not very confiderable on either 
fide. Antigonus loft three thoufand feven hundred of 
his infantry, and fifty-four of his horfe, and above 
four thoufand of his men were wounded : Eumenes 
loft five hundred and forty of his infantry, and a 
very inconfiderable number of his cavalry, and had 
above nine hundred wounded. The victory was really 
on his fide, but as his troops, notwithstanding all his 
in treaties, would not return to the field of battle to 
carry off the dead bodies, which, among the ancients, 
was an evidence of victory, it was in confequence at- 
tnbuted to Antigonus, whofe army appeared again in 
the field and buried the dead. Eumenes fent a herald 
the next day to defire leave to inter his flain ; this 
was granted him, and he rendered them funeral ho- 
nours with all poffible magnificence. 

(I) A very Angular difputc arofe at the performance 
of this ceremony. The men happened to find among 
the flain, the body of an Indian officer, who had 
brought his two wives with him, one of whom he 
had but lately married. The law of the countrv, 
which is faid to be itill fubfiiting, would not allow a 
wife to furvive her hufband ; and if ihe refufed to be 
burnt with him on the funeral pile, her character was 
for ever branded with infamy, and Ihe was obliged 
to continue in a (rate of widowhood, the remainder 
of her days : She was even condemned to a kind of 
excommunication, as ihe was rendred incapable of 
allifting at any facriiice, or other religious ceremony. 
This law, however, extended only to one wife, but 
in the prefent inftance, there were two ; each of whom 
infifted on being preferred to the other. The eldeft 
pleaded her fuperiority of years ; to which the youngeft 
replied, that the law excluded her rival, becaufe fhc 
was then pregnant, and the conteft was accordingly 
determined in that manner. The firft of them re- 
tired with a very dejected air, her eyes bathed in 
tears, and tearing her hair and habit, as if fhe had 

(£) Died. p. 678 — 680. 
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j'uftained fome great calamity. The other, on the 
contrary, with a mien of joy and triumph, amidft 
a numerous retinue of her relations and friends, and 
arrayed in her richeft ornaments, as on the day of her 
nuptials, advanced with a folemn pace, where the 
funeral ceremonies were to be performed. She there 
diftributed all her jewels among her friends and re- 
lations, and having taken her laft farewel, fhe placed 
herfelf on the funeral pile, by the afliftance of her 
own brother, and expired amidft the praifes and ac- 
clamations of moft of the fpeclators ; but fome of 
them, according to the hiftorian, difapproved of this 
ftrange cuftom, as barbarous and inhuman. The 
ad ion of this woman was undoubtedly a real mur- 
der, and might juflly be confidered as a violation of 
the moft exprtfs law of nature, which prohibits all 
attempts on a perfon's own life ; and commands us 
not to difpofe of it in compliance with the dictates of 
caprice, or forget that it is only a depofite, which 
ought to be reiigncd to none but that Being from 
whom we received it. Such a facrifice is fo far from 
deferving to be enumerated among the inftances of re- 
fpedl and amity due to a huiband ; that he is rather 
treated as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by the im- 
molation of fuch precious victims. 

(c) During the courfe of this campaign, the warwas 
maintained with obftinacy on both fides, and Perfia 
and Media were the theatre of its operations. The 
armies traverfed thofe two great provinces by marches 
and counter-marches, and each party had recourfe to 
all the art and ftratagems that the greateft capacity, 
in conjunction with a long feries of experience in the 
profeffion of war, could fupply. Eumcnes, though he 
had a mutinous and untraceable army to govern, ob- 
tained however fcveral advantages over his enemies in 
this campaign ; and when his troops grew impatient 
for winter-quarters, he had ftill the dexterity to fecure 
the beft in all the province of Gabene, and obliged 

(c y Diid.lt 19. p. 6S0—6S4. 
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Antigonus to feek his to the north in Media, where 
he was incapable of arriving, till after a march of 
twenty-five days. 

{d) The troops of Eumenes were fo ungovernable, 
that he could not prevail upon them to poft them- 
felves near enough to each other, to be aflembled on 
any emergency. They abfolutely infifted on very 
diftant quarters, which took in the whole extent of 
the province, under pretence of being more commo- 
dioufly Rationed, and of having every thing in greater 
abundance. In a word, they were difperfed to fuch 
a diftance from each other, that it required feveral 
days for re-aflembling them in a body. Antigonus, 
who was informed of this circumftance, marched 
from a very remote quarter, in the depth of winter, 
in hopes to furprize thefe different bodies fo difperfed. 

Eumenes, however, was not a man to be fur- 
prized in fuch a manner, but had the precaution to 
difpatch to various parts, fpies mounted on drome- 
daries, the fwifteft of all animals, to gain timely in- 
telligence of the enemy's motions, and he had pofted 
them fo judicioufly, that he received information of 
this march, before Antigonus ctmld arrive at any of 
his quarters ; this furniihed him with an expedient 
to fave his army by a ftratagem, when all the other 
generals looked upon it as loft. He pofted the troops 
who were neareft to him, on the mountains that rofe 
toward the quarter from whence the enemies were 
advancing, and ordered them, the following night, 
to kindle as many fires as might caufe it to be ima- 
gined, all the army were incamped in that fituation. 
Antigonus was foon informed by his advanced guard, 
that thofe fires were feen at a great diftance, upon 
which he concluded that Eumenes was there encamped 
with all his forces, and in a condition to receive him. 
Jn order, therefore, not to expofe his men, who 
were fatigued by long marches, to an engagement 

(d) Diod. p. 684 — 688. PJut. in Eumen. p. 592, Cor. Nep. 
c. 8 — 12. 
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with frefti troops, he caufed them to halt that they 
might have time to recover themfclves a little ; by 
which means Eumenes had all the opportunity that 
was neceflary, for afiembling his forces, before the 
enemy could advance upon him. Antigonus finding 
his fcheme defeated, and extremely mortified at being 
thus over-reached, determined to come to an engage- 
ment. 

The troops of Eumenes being all aiTembled about 
him, were ftruck. with admiration at his extraordi- 
nary prudence and ability, and refolved that he mould 
cxercife the fole command. Antigenes and Teutames, 
the two captains who led the Argyrafpides, were fo 
exceedingly mortified at a diftinclion fo glorious for 
Eumenes, that they formed a refolution to deftroy 
him, and drew moft of the fatrapai and principal 
officers into their conspiracy. Envy is a malady that 
feldom admits of a cure, and is generally heightened 
by the remedies adminiftrcd to it. All the precau- 
tions of prudence, moderation, and condefcenfion, 
which Eumenes employed, were incapable of molli- 
fying the hearts of thofe Barbarians, and extinguifh 
their jealoufy ; and he muft have renounced his merit 
and virtue which o^cahoned it, to have been capable 
of appealing them. He frequently lamented to him- 
felf his unhappinefs in being fated to live, not with 
men, as his expreilion was, but with brute bealis. 
Several confpiracies had already been formed againft, 
him, and he daily beheld himfelf expofed to the fame 
danger, in order to fruftrate their etfecis, if poftible, 
he had borrowed, on various pretexts of prefting ne- 
cefiitv, m<~.ny confiderable funis of thofe who appear- 
ed moft inveterate againft him, that he, at leaff, might 
reftiain them, by the coniideration of their own in- 
tereft, and an appreheniion of loimg the fums they 
had lent him, mould he happen to perifh. 

His enemies however being now determined to de- 
ft rov him, held a council, in order to deliberate on 
the time, place, and means of accomphfhing their 

i mentions. 
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intentions. They all agreed to protract his fall, till 
after the decifion of the impending battle, and then 
to deftroy him near the fpot where it was fought. 
Eudemus, who commanded the elephants, went im- 
mediately, with Phaedimus, to acquaint Eumenes with 
this refolution, not from any affection to his pcrfon, 
hut only from their apprehenfions of lofing the money 
he had borrowed of them. Eumenes returned them 
his thanks, and highly applauded their affection and 
fidelity. 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately 
made his will, and then burnt all his papers, with 
the letters that had been written to him, becaufe he 
was unwilling that thofe who had favoured him with 
any fecret intelligence, mould be expofed to any ac- 
cuiation or prejudice after his death. When he had 
thus difpofed of his affairs, and found himfelf alone, 
he deliberated on the conduct he ought to purfue. It 
was then, a thoufand contrary thoughts agitated his 
mind : Could it poffiblv be prudent in him, to ru- 
pofe any confidence in thofe officers and gener«ls 7 who 
had fworn his deftruction ? Might he not lawfully 
arm againft them the zeal and affection of the foldicrs, 
who were inviolably devoted to him ? On the other 
hand, would it not be his beft expedient, to pafs 
through Media and Armenia, and retire to Cappa- 
docia, the place of his refidence ; where he might 
hope for a fure afylum from danger ? Or, in order 
to avenge himfelf on thofe traitors, would it not be 
better for him to abandon them in the crifis of the 
battle, and refign the victory to his enemies ? For in 
a fituation fo defperate as his own, what thoughts will 
not rife up in the mind of a man reduced to the Jaft 
extremity by a fet of perfidious traitors ! This lad 
thought, however, infufed a horror into his foul ; 
and as he was determined to difcharge his duty to 
his lateft breath, and to combat, to the clofe of his 
life, for the prince who had armed him in his caiife, 
he religned his deltiny, favs Plutarch, to the will of 
F 3 the 
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the gods, and thought only of preparing his troops 
for the battle. 

He had thirty-fix thoufand feven hundred foot, 
and above fixthoufand horfe, with four hundred ele- 
phants. The army of Antigonus was compofed of 
twenty-two thoufand foot, nine thoufand horfe, with 
a body of Median cavalry, and fixty-five elephants. 
This general ported his cavalry on the two wings, 
hk infantry he difpofed in the centre, and formed 
his elephants into a firft line, which extended along 
the front of the army, and he filled up the intervals 
between the elephants with light-armed troops. He 
gave the command of the left wing to Pithon ; that 
of the right he a/Iigncd to his fon Demetrius, where 
he was to a£ in perfon, at the head of a body of chofen 
troops. Eumenes drew up his army almoft in the 
fame manner ; his beft troops he difpofed into the 
left wing, and placed himfelf in their front, in order 
to oppofe Antigonus, and gave the command of the 
right to Philip. 

Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted 
fhe Greeks and Barbarians to perform their duty 
well ; tor as to his phalanx, and the Argyrafpides, 
they fo little needed any animating exprefiions, that 
they were the firft to encourage him with aflurances, 
that the enemy fhould not wait a moment for them. 
They were the oldeft troops, who had ferved under 
Philip and Alexander, and were all veteran champions, 
whom victory had crowned in a hundred combats ; 
they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and had 
never been foiled in any a&ion ; for which reafon, 
they advanced to the troops of Antigonus, and charged 
them fiercely with this exclamation : Villains ! you 
now fight with your fathers ! They then broke in up- 
on the infantry with irrefiftible fury, not one of the 
battalions could fuftain the mock, and moft of them 
were cut to pieces. 

The event was different with refpecl to the cavalry, 
(or as the. engagement between them began on a fandy 

foil, 
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loil, the motion of the men and horfes raifed fuch a 
thick gloom of duft, as made them incapable of fee- 
ing to the diftance of three paces. Antigonus, be- 
friended by this darknefs, detached from his cavalry, 
a body of troops fuperior to that of the enemy, and 
carried off all their baggage, without their perceiving 
it, and at the fame time broke in upon their hoife. 
Peuceftes, who commanded them, and, till then, had 
given a thoufand proofs of true bravery, fell back, and 
drew all the reft after him. Eumenes employed all 
his efforts to rally them, but in vain ; the confufion 
was univerfal in that quarter, as the advantage had 
been compleat in the other. The capture of the 
baggage was of more importance to Antigonus, than 
the victory could be to Eumenes ; for the foldiers of 
this latter, finding, at their return, all their baggage 
carried off, with their wives and children, inftead of 
employing their fwords againft the enemy, in order ffo 
recover them, which would have been very practi- 
cable at that time, and was what Eumenes had pro- 
mised to accomplifh, they turned all their fury againft 
their own general. 

Having chofen their time, they fell upon him, 
forced his fword out of his hand, and bound his hands 
behind him with his own belr. In this condition they 
led him through the Macedonian phalanx, then drawn 
up in lines under arms, in order to deliver him tip to 
Antigonus, who had prom i fed to refrore them all 
their baggage on that condition. 41 Kill me, O fol • 
" diers," faid Eumenes as he pa fled by them, 44 kill 
" me yourfelves, I conjure ye in the name of all 
" the gods ! for though I periih by the command of 
M Antigonus, my death will however be as much 
14 your act as if I had fallen by your fwords. If you 
44 are unwilling to do me that office with your own 
44 hands, permit me, at leaft, to difcharge it by one 
44 of mine. That fhall render me the fervice which 
44 you refufe me. On this condition I abfolve you 
44 from all the fevcrities you have region to apprehend 
F 4 44 from 
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44 from the vengeance of the gods, for the crime 
** you are preparing to perpetrate on me." 

Upon this they haftened him along to prevent the 
repetition of fuch pathetic addrefies, that might awaken 
the affection of the troops for their genera). 

Molt of the foldiers of Antigonus went out to meet 
him, and left fcarce a fingle man in his camp. When 
that illustrious prifoner arrived there, Antigonus had 
not the courage to fee him, becaufe his prefence alone 
v/oi«|.| have reproached him in the higheft degree. As 
thole who guarded him afked Antigonus in what man- 
ner he would have him kept : As you would an elephant 
replied he, or a lion^ which are two animals moll to 
\y?. dreaded. But within a few days he was touched 
uirh companion, and ordered him to be eafed of the 
v.eighticft of his chains ; lie likewife appointed one of 
his own domelricks to ferve him, and permitted his 
friends to fee him, and pafs whole days in his com- 
{''•''V. Thev were alio allowed to furnifh him with 
all nfcefiary refr.mmcnts. 

Anti^wius ciei iterated with himfclf for fome time, 
in what manner he mould treat his prifoner. They 
had been intimate friends, when they ferved under 
Alexander, and the remembrance of that amity re- 
kindled fome tender fentimcnts in his favour, and 
combated for a while his interefh His fon Demetrius 
a!fo foilicited ftronely in his favour ; palfionately de- 
filing, in mere generoftty, that the life of fo great 
a man might be faved. But Antigonus, who was 
weii acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for the 
family of Alexander, and knew what a dangerous 
enemy he had in him, and how capable he was of dif- 
concerting all his mea Cures, mould he efcape from his 
hands, was too much afraid of him to grant him his 
Lfe, and therefore ordered him to be deftroyed in 
priCon. 

Such was the end of the mofl accomplifhed man of 
his cge in every particular, and the worthielt to fuc- 
ccd Alexander the Great. He had not indeed t/je 

fortune 
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fortune of that monarch, but he, perhaps, was not 
his inferior in merit. He was truly brave without te- 
merity ; and prudent without weaknefs. His defcent 
was but mean, though he was not afhamed of it, and 
he gradually rofe to cue higheft (rations, and might 
even have afpired to a throne, if he had either had 
more ambition or lefs probity. At a time when in- 
trigues and cabals, fpirited by a motive moil capable 
of affecting a human heart, I mean the thirft of em- 
pire, knew neither fincerity nor fidelity, nor had any 
refpect to the ties of blood, or the rights of friend- 
fliip, but trampled on the moil facred laws ; Eumenes 
always retained inviolable fidelity and attachment to 
the royal family, which no hopes or fears, no vicim- 
tude of fortune, nor any elevation had power to make. 
This very character of probity rendred him infupport- 
able to his collegues ; for it frequently happens *, that 
virtue creates enmities and avcrftons, becaufe it feems 
to reproach thofe who think in a different manner, 
and places their defects in too near a view. 

He poffeiTed all the military virtues in a fuprems 
degree ; or, in other words, he was a compleat mafter 
of the art of war, as well as of fortitude, forefight, a 
wonderful fertility of invention for ftraragems and 
refources in the moft unexpected dangers, and raoft 
defperate conjunctures : But I place in a much nobler 
light, that character of probity, and thofe fentiments 
of honour which prevailed in him, and were always 
mfeparable from the other mining qualities I have men- 
tioned. 

. A merit fo illuftrious and untverfal, and at the 
fame time fo modeft, which ought to. have excited 
the efteem and admiration of the other commanders,, 
only gave them offence and enflamed their envy ; a> 
defect too frequently vifible in perfons of high rank. 
Thefe fatrapse, full, of themfelves,. faw with jealoufy 

* Induftrix innocentiasque quafi" minis e* propinquO diverfa argu— 

malis artibus infenfi etiam ens. Tacif, 

gloria ac virtus infenfos habet, ut 

F £ and 
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and indignation, that an officer of no birth, but much 
better qualified, and more brave and experienced than 
themfelves, had afcended by degrees to the moft exalted 
Nations, which they imagined due only to thofe who 
were dignified with great names, and defcended from, 
antient and illuftrious families : As if true nobility did 
not confift in merit and virtue. 

Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the fu- 
neral obfequies of Eumenes with great magnificence,, 
and confented to render him the utmoft honours ; his 
death having extinguifhed all their envy, and fear. 
They depofited his bones and allies in an urn of filver,. 
and fent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia ; 
poor compenfation for a defolate widow and her help- 
lefs orphans ! 

S E C T. VI. Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lyfimachus, and Caf 
fander, form a confederacy againft Antigonus. Who, 
deprives Ptolemy of Syria and Phoenicia , and makes 
himfelf m after of Tyre, after a long ficge. Deme~ 
trius, the fon of Antigonus, begins to make himfelf 
known in Afia miner. He lofes a firft battle, and 
gains a fecond.. Scleucus takes Babylon. A treaty 
of peace between the princes is immediately broken, 
Caffandcr caufes the young king Alexander, and his 
mother Roxana, to be put to death. Hercules, another 
fon of Alexander the Great, is lihwife Jlain, with 
his mother Barfma, by Polyfperchon. Antigonus caufes- 
Cleopatra,, the ftjler of the fame Alexander , to be put 
to death* The revolt of Ophellus in Libya, 
(e) ANTIGONUS, concluding that he fhoukl 
be matter of the empire of Afia for the future,, 
made a new regulation in the eaftern provinces, fox 
his better fecurity.. He difcarded all the governors he 
fufpecfad, and advanced to their places thofe perfons 
in whom he thought he might confide. He even de- 
irroyed feveral who had rendred themfelves formidable 

(e) A. M. 3689. Ant, J, C, 315, Died, 1, 19. p. 629—691, 8e 
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to him by too much merit. Pithon, governor of 
Media, and Antigenes, general of the Argyrafpides, 
were among thefe latter. Seleucus, governor of Ba- 
bylon, was likewife minuted down in his lift of pro- 
fcriptions, but he found means to efcape the danger, 
and threw himfelf under the protection of Ptolemy 
king of Egypt. As for the Argyrafpides, who had 
betrayed Eumenes, he fent them into Arachofia, the 
remoteft province in the empire, and ordered Syburtius, 
who governed there, to take fuch meafures as might 
deftroy them all, and that not one of them might ever 
return to Greece. The juft horror he conceived at 
the infamous manner in which they betrayed their 
general, contributed not a little to this refolution, 
though he enjoyed the fruit of their treafon without 
the leaft fcruple or remorfe ; but a motive, ftill more 
prevalent, determined him chiefly to this proceeding. 
Thefe foldiers were mutinous, untraceable, licentious, 
and averfe to all obedience ; their example therefore 
was capable of corrupting the other troops, and even 
of deftroying him, by. a new inftance of treachery ; 
he therefore was refolved to exterminate them without 
hefitation. 

(f) Seleucus knew how to reprefent the formidable 
power of Antigonus fo effectually to Ptolemy, that 
he engaged him in a league with Lyfimachus and 
Caflander, whom he had alfo convinced, by an ex- 
prefs, of the danger they had reafon to apprehend 
from the power of that prince. Antigonus was very 
fenfible that Seleucus would not fail to follicit them- 
into meafures againft his intereft, for which reafon 
he fent an embafly to each of the three, to renew 
the good intelligence between them, by new aflu- 
rances of his friendmip. But what confidence could 
be repofed in fuch aflurances from a perfidious man- 
who had lately deftroyed fo many governors, from* 
no inducement but the ambition - of reigning alone 
at the expence of all his collegues ? Theanfwers 

(f) A, M. 3690, Ant. J. C. 314, Diod, p t 69S— 700.- 
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therefore which he received made him fufHciently 
fennble, that it was incumbent on him to prepare 
for war : Upon which he quirted the Eaft, and ad- 
vanced into Cilicia with very confiderable treafures 
which he had drawn from Babylon and Sufa. He 
there raifed new levies, regulated feveral affairs in 
the provinces of Afia minor, and then marched into 
Syria and Phoenicia. 

(g) His defign was to diveft Ptolemy of thofe two 
provinces, and make himfelf mailer of their maritime 
forces, which v/cre abfolutely neceflary for him in 
the war he was preparing to undertake againft the 
confederates. For unlefs he could be mafter at fea, 
and have at leaft the ports and vefiels of the Phoe- 
nicians at his difpofal, he could never expect any 
fuccefs againft them. He, however, arrived too late 
to furprize the mips ; for Ptolemy had already fent 
to Egypt all that could he found in Phoenicia, and 
it was with difficulty that Antigonus made himfelf 
matter of the ports ; for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, 
oppofed him with all their forces. The two laft, 
indeed, were foon taken, but a confiderable length 
ol time was nccelfary for the reduction of Tyre. 

However, as he was already mailer of all the other 
ports of Syria and Phoenicia, he immediately gave 
orders for building vefiels, and a vaft number of trees 
were cut down, for that purpofe, on mount Libanus, 
which was covered with cedar, and cyprefs trees of 
extraordinary beauty and height, and they were con- 
veyed to the different ports where the ihips were to 
be built, in which work he employed feveral thou- 
fand men. In a word, with thefe mips, and others, 
that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and fome 
particular cities with which he had contracted an al- 
liance, he formed a confiderable fleet, and rendered 
himfelf mafter of the fea. 

His ardour for this work was redoubled by an af- 
front he had received from Seieucus, who with, a 

(£) Diocl. p. 70O—703. 
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hundred /hips that Ptolemy had Tent him, failed up 
to Tyre, in light of all the forces of Antigonus, with 
an intention to brave him whiift he was engaged in 
the liege of that city. And in reality, this infult 
had greatly difcouraged his troops, and given his allies 
fuch an impreilion of his weaknefs as was very inju- 
rious to him. In order therefore to prevent the effect: 
of thofe difadvantageous opinions, he lent for the prin- 
cipal allies, and allured them, he would have fuch a 
fleet at fea that fummer as mould be fuperior to the 
naval force of all his enemies, and he was punctual 
to his promife before the expiration of the year. 

(/;) But when he perceived, that while he was thus 
employed in Phoenicia, Callander gained upon him 
by land in Aha minor, he marched thither with part 
of his troops, and left the rell with his ion Demetrius, 
who was then but twenty- two years of age, to defend 
Syria and Phoenicia againft Ptolemy. This Denietriu3 
will be much celebrated in the fequel of this hiftory, 
and I mall foon point out his particular character. 

(/) Tyre was then reduced to the laft extremities ; 
the fleet of Antigonus cut off all communication of 
provifions, and the city was foon obliged to capitu- 
late. The garrifon which Ptolemy had there, ob- 
tained permiifion to march out with all their effects, 
and the inhabitants were promifed the enjoyment of 
theirs without moleftation. Andronicus,. who com- 
manded at the fiege, was tranfported with gaining 
a place of fuch importance on any conditions what- 
ever ; and efpecially after a fiege which had. harraflcd 
his troops fo exceedingly for fifteen months- 
It was no longer than nineteen years before this 
event, that Alexander had deihoyed this city, in fuch 
a manner as made it natural to believe it would re- 
quire whole ages to re-e/lablifh it ; and yet in To fhoit 
a time it became capable of fullaining this new liege, 
which Jailed more than as long again as that of Alex- 
ander. This circumftance difcovers the great re- 
[hj A. M. 3691. Ant. J. C. 313. (*') Diod. p, 703. 
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fources derived from commerce ; for this was the only 
expedient by which Tyre rofe out of its ruins, and 
recovered moft of its former fplendor. This city was 
then the center of all the traffick of the Eaft and 
Weft. 

(i) Demetrius, who now began to be known, and' 
will for the future be furnamed Poliorcetes *, which 
fignifies Taker of Cities, was the fon of Antigonus. 
He was finely made, and of uncommon beauty. A 
pleafing fweetnefs, blended with gravity, was vifible 
in his afpect f, and he had an air of ferenity, inter- 
mixed with fomething which carried awe along with 
it. Vivacity of youth in him was tempered with a 
majeftic mien, and an air truly royal and heroic. The 
fame mixture was likewife obfervable in his manners, 
which were equally qualified to charm and aftonifh. 
When he had no affairs to tranfact, his intercourfe 
with his friends was enchanting. Nothing could 
tqual the fumptuofity infeparable from his feafts, lux- 
ury, and his whole manner of living ; and it may be 
juftly faid, that he was the moft voluptuous and delicate 
of all princes. On the other hand, as alluring as all 
thefe foft pleafures might appear to him, when he had 
any~enterprize to undertake, he was the moft active 
and vigilant of mankind : Nothing but his patience 
and afliduity in fatigue were equal to bis vivacity and 
courage. Such is the character of the young prince 
Who now begins to appear upon the ftage of action. 

Plutarch remarks in him, as a peculiarity which 
diftinguifhed him from the other princes of his time, 
his profound refpect for his parents, which neither 
flowed from affectation or ceremony, but was fmcere 
and real, and the growth of the heart itfelf. Anti- 
fit) Plut. in Deraet. p. S3g, S90. 

* The iverd is derived frcm p<&>, «J (ficSc* <£ upetf u%i, i§ 
wXtefxur, to befiege a city, wbofe <ntv«s*p*Ttf t« vtutfi f'r«/*« 
not is a city, and tpece,, a ^uTf/HfJUHTcq fyaXw T<? fJTj^<*» 

fence a trenb, a bulwark. f nW) „> ^lA** (TH-wct^ 
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gonus, on his part, had a tendernefs and affe&ion for 
his fon, that was truly paternal, and extended even 
to familiarity, though without any diminution of the 
authority of the fovereign and the father ; and this cre- 
ated a union and confidence between them, entirely 
free from all fear and fufpicion. Plutarch relates an 
inftance of it to this effeft. One day, whenAnti- 
gonus was engaged in giving audience to fome ambas- 
sadors, Demetrius, returning from the chace, ad- 
vanced into the great hall, where he faluted his father 
with a. kif3,. and then feated himfelf at his fide, with 
his darts in his hand. Antigonus had juft given the 
ambafladors their anfwer, but he ordered them to be 
introduced a fecond time ; You may likewife inform 



and I live together. Intimating thereby, that he was 
not afraid to let his fon approach him with arms*, 
and that this good intelligence that fubfifted between 
him and his fon, constituted the greateft ftrength of 
his dominions, at the fame time that it affected hinv 
with the molt fenfible pleafure. But to return to our. 
fubjea. 

(/) Antigonus having pafled into Afia> foon flopped 
the progrefs of Caflander's arms, and prefled him fo» 
vigoroufly, that he obliged him to come to an ac- 
commodation, on very honourable terms 5 but the: 
treaty was nardly concluded before he repented of ruV 
acceffion to it, and broke it, by demanding fuccours- 
of Ptolemy and Seleucus, and renewing the war.. 
The violation of treaties were confidered as nothing, , 
by the generality of thofe princes whofe hiftory I am-, 
now writing, Thefe unworthy expedients, which, 
are juftly thought dilhonourable in private perfons v 
appeared to thofe as fo many circumftances eflentiaL 
to their glory. They applauded themfelves for their 
perfidious meafures, as if they had been inftances of. 

(I) Diod. 1. 19, p. 10.. 

* Neither the Gretkt ntrRomam tvtr vtorc arm. but in war, or 
v/bcn tbtj bunted,. 
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their abilities in government, and were never fenfible 
that fuch proceedings would teach their troops to 
be wanting in their fidelity to them, and leave them 
deftitute of any pretext of complaint againft their 
own fubjeifts, who by revolting from their authority, 
only trod in the fame paths which they themfelves 
had already marked out. By fuch contagious ex- 
amples, a whole age is foon corrupted, and learns to 
renounce, without a blufti, all fentiments of honour 
and probity, becaufe that which is once become com- 
mon ho longer appears fliameful. 

The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in 
thofe parts longer than he intended, and afforded 
Ptolemy an opportunity of obtaining confiderable ad- 
vantages over him in another quarter. 

(m) He firft failed with his fleet to the ifle of Cyprus, 
and reduced the greateft part of it to his obedience. 
Nicocles king of Paphos, one of the cities of that 
ifland, fubmitted to him like the reft, but made a 
fecret alliance with Antigonus, a year or two after. 
Ptolemy received intelligence of this proceeding, and 
in order to prevent the other princes from imitating 
his example, he ordered fome of his officers in Cyprus 
to deftroy him j but they being unwilling to execute 
that com million themfelves, earneftly intreated Nico- 
cles to prevent it by a voluntary death. The un- 
happy prince confented to the propofal, and,, feeing 
himfelf utterly deftitute of defence, became his own 
executioner. But though Ptolemy had commanded 
thofe officers to treat the queen Axithca, and the 
other princeiTes whom they found in the palace of 
Nicocles, with the refpe& due to their rank, yet 
they could not prevent them from following the ex- 
ample of the unfortunate king. The queen, after 
Oie had flain her daughters with her own hands, and 
exhorted the other princefles not to furvive the ca- 
lamity by which their unhappy brother fell, plunged 
lier dagger into her own bofom. The death of thefe 

(m) IXod. J, 20. p. 76J-, 
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princcfTes was fucceeded by that of their hufbands, 
who, before they flew themfelves, fet fire to the four 
corners of the palace. Such was the dreadful and 
bloody fcene which was acted at Cyprus. 

Ptolemy, after he once became mafter of that ifland, 
made a defcent into Syria, and from thence proceeded 
to Cilicia, where he acquired great fpoils, and took 
a large number of prifoners whom he carried with him 
intoEgvpt. Seleucus imparted to him, at his return, 
a project: for regaining Syria and Phoenicia, and the 
execution of it was agreed to be undertaken. Ptole- 
my accordingly marched thither in perfon with a fine 
army, after he had happily fupprefled a revolt which 
had been kindled among the Cyreneans, and found 
Demetrius at Gaza, who oppofed his entrance into 
that place. This occafioned a (harp engagement, in 
which Ptolemy was at laft victorious. Demetrius had 
five thoufand of his men killed, and eight thoufand 
more made prifoners : He likewife loft his tents, his 
treafure, and all his equipage, and was obliged to re- 
treat as far as Azotus, and from thence to Tripoli, 
a city of Phoenicia on the frontiers of upper Syria, 
and to abandon all Phoenicia, Paleftine, and Ccelo- 
fyria to Ptolemy. 

Before his departure from Azotus, he defired leave 
to bury the dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, 
but alfo fent him back all his equipage, tents, furni- 
ture, friends and domeftics, without any ranfom, 
and caufed it to be declared to him, That they ought 
not to make war againfl each other for riches, but for 
glory ; and it was impoflible for a Pagan to think bet- 
ter. May we not likewife fay, that he uttered his 
real fentiments ? Demetrius, touched with fo obliging 
an inftance of generofity, immediately begged of the 
gods not to leave him long indebted to Ptolemy for 
lb great a benefaction, but to fumifh him with an 
opportunity of returning him one of a like nature. 

Ptolemy fent the reft of the prifoners into Egypt, 
to ierve him in his fleet, and then purfued his cosi- 
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quefts. All the coaft of Phoenicia fubmitted to him, 
except the city of Tyre ; upon which he fent a fecret 
meflage to Andronicus, the governor of that place, 
and one of the braveft officers of Antigonus, and the 
moft attached to the fervice of his mafter ; to induce 
him to abandon the city with a good grace, and not 
oblige him to befiege it in form. Andronicus, who 
depended on the Tyrian's fidelity to Antigonus, re- 
turned a haughty, and even an infulting and con- 
temptuous anfwer to Ptolemy ; but he was deceived 
in his expectations, for the garrifon and inhabitants 
compelled him to furrender. He then imagined him- 
felf inevitably loft, and that nothing could make a 
conqueror forget the infolence with which he had 
treated him, but he was deceived again. The king 
of Egypt, inftead of any reprifals upon an officer who 
had infulted him with fo much indignity, made it a- 
kind of duty to engage him in his fervice by the re- 
gard he profefled for him, when he was introduced 
to falute him. 

Demetrius was not difcouraged with the lofs of the 
battle, as a young prince who had been fo unfortu- 
nate in his firft enterprize, might naturally have been j 
but he employed all his attention in raifing frefh troops 
and making new preparations, with all the fteadinefs 
and refolution of a confummate general habituated to 
the art of war, and to the inconftancy and vicifli- 
tudes of arms ; in a word, he fortified the cities and. 
was continually exercifing his foldiers. 

Antigonus received intelligence of the lofs of that 
battle, without any vifible emotion, and he coldly 
faid, Ptolemy has defeated bays, but Jhall foon have men 
to deal with ; and as he was unwilling to abate the 
courage and ardour of his fon, he complied with his 
requeft of making a fecond trial of his forces againft 
Ptolemy. 

(n) Some time after this event, Cilles, Ptolemy's 
lieutenant, arrived with a numerous army, fully per- 
(») A.M. 3693. Ant. J. C. 311. Diod. 1. 19. p. 729. 
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fuaded that he fhould drive Demetrius out of Syria ; 
for he had entertained a very contemptible opinion of 
him from his defeat : but Demetrius, who had known 
how to derive advantages from his misfortune, and 
was now become more circumfpect and attentive, fell 
upon him when he leaft expected it, and made him- 
felf matter of his camp and all his baggage, took feven 
thoufand of his men prifoners, even feized him with 
his own hands, and carried off a great booty. The 
glory and riches Demetrius had acquired by this victo- 
ry, affected him lefs than the pleafure of being in a 
condition to acquit himfelf with refpect to his enemy, 
and return the obligation he had received from him. 
He would not, however, act in this manner by his 
own authority, but wrote an account of the whole 
affair to his father, who permitted him to act as he 
mould judge proper. Upon which he immediately 
fent back Cilles, with all his friends loaden with mag- 
nificent prefents, and all the baggage he had taken. 
There is certainly fomething very noble in contend- 
ing with an enemy in this generous manner j and it 
was a difpofition ftill more eftimable, efpecially in a 
young and victorious prince, to make it a point of 
glory, to depend entirely upon his father, and to take 
no meafures in fuch a conjuncture without confuting 
him. 

(0) Seleucus, after the victory obtained over Deme- 
trius at Gaza, had obtained a thoufand foot, and 
three hundred horfe from Ptolemy, and proceeded 
with this fmall efcort to the Eaft, with an intention 
to re-enter Babylon. When he arrived at Carrae, in 
Mefopotamia, he made the Macedonian garrifon join 
his troops, partly by confent, and partly by compul- 
sion. •• As foon as his approach to Babylon was known, 
his ancient fubjects came in great numbers to range 
themfelves under his enfigns, for the moderation of 
his government had rendred him greatly beloved in 
that province 5 whilft the feverity of Antigonus was 

{*) Diod. p. 726—7*8. 
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univerfally detefted. The people were charmed at his 
return, and the hopes of his re-eftablimment. When 
he arrived at Babylon he found the gates open, and 
was received with the general acclamations of the 
people. Thofe who favoured the party of Antigo- 
nus, retired into the caftle, but as Seleucus was mailer 
of the city, and the affections of the people, he foon 
made himfelf mafter of that fortrefs ; and there found 
his children, friends, and domeftics, whom Anrigo- 
nus had detained prifoners in that place from the re- 
treat of Seleucus into Egypt. 

It was immediately judged necefiary to raife a good 
army to defend thefe acquifitions, and he was hardly 
re-inftated in Babylon, before Nicanor, the governor 
of Media under Antigonus, was upon his march to 
diflodge him. Seleucus having received intelligence of 
his motion, pafled the Tigris, in order to confront 
him, and he had the good fortune to furprize him in 
a difadvantageous port, where he aflaulted his camp 
by night, and entirely defeated his army. Nicanor 
was compelled to fly, with a fmall number of his 
friends, and to crofs the deferts before he could ar- 
rive at the place where Antigonus then was. All the 
troops who had efcaped from the defeat, declared for 
Seleucus, either through a diflatisfaction in the fervice 
of Antigonus, or elfe from the apprehenfions of the 
conqueror. Seleucus was now mailer of a fine army, 
which he employed in the conqueft of Media and 
Sufiana, with the other adjacent provinces, by which 
means he rendred himfelf very powerful. The lenity 
of his government, his juftice, equity, and humanity 
to all bis fubjedts, contributed principally to the efta- 
blifliment of his power ; and he was then fenfible 
how advantageous it is for a prince to treat his people 
in that manner, and to pofiefs their affeclions. He 
arrived in his own territories with a handful of men, 
but the Jove of his people was equivalent to an army, 
and lie not only aflembled a vaft body of them about 
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him, in a fliort time, but they were likewife rendred 
invincible by their affection for him. 

(p) With this entry into Babylon, commences the 
famous JErn of the Seleucides, received by all the 
people of the Eaft, as well Pagans, as Jews, Chrifti- 
ans, and Mohammedans. The Jews called it the 
/Era. of Contracts, becaufe when they were fubjeeted 
to the government of the Syro-Macedonian kings, 
they were obliged to infert it into the dates of their 
contracts and other civil writings. The Arabians 
ftyle it the JEra of Bicornus, intimating Seleucus 
thereby, according to fome authors, who declare that 
the fculptors reprefented him with two horns of an 
ox on his head, becaufe this prince was fo ftrong 
that he could feize that animal by the horns and 
ftop him fhort in his full carreer. The two books 
of the Maccabees call it the JEra of the Greeks, 
and ufe it in their dates, with this difference however, 
that the firft of thefe books reprefents it as beginning 
in the fpring, the other, in the autumn of the fame 
year. The thirty-one years of the reign afcribed to 
Seleucus, begin at this period. 

(q) Antigonus was at Celaenae, when he received 
intelligence of the victory obtained by his fon Deme- 
trius over the troops of Ptolemy ; and immediately 
advanced to Syria, in order to fecure all the advan- 
tages that were prefented to him by that event. He 
crofied mount Taurus, and joined his fon, whom he 
tenderly embraced at the firft interview, (hedding at 
the fame time tears of joy. Ptolemy, being fenfible 
that he was not ftrong enough to oppofe the united 
forces of the father and fon, refolved to demolifti the 
fortifications of Aca, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza ; 
after which he retired into Egypt, with the greateft 
part of the riches of the country, and a numerous 
train of the inhabitants. In this manner was all 
Phoenicia, Judaea, and Ccelofyria, fubjeeted a fecond 
time to the power of Antigonus. 

(J>j A. M. 3693. Ant, J. C. 311. {%) Diod. p. 729, 
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(r) The inhabitants of thefe provinces, who were 
carried off by Ptolemy, followed him more out of in- 
clination, than by any conftraint ; and the modera- 
tion and humanity with which he always treated 
thofe who fubmitted to his government, had gained 
their hearts fo effectually, that they were more defi- 
rous of living under him in a foreign country, than 
to continue fubject in their own to Antigonus, from 
whom they had no expectations of fo gentle a treat- 
ment : they were likewife ftrengthened in this refo- 
lution by the advantageous propofals of Ptolemy ; for, 
as he then intended to make Alexandria the capital of 
Egypt, it was very eafy to draw the inhabitants thi- 
ther, where he offered them extraordinary privileges 
and immunities. He therefore fettled in that city 
moft of thofe who followed him on this occafion, 
among whom was a numerous body of Jews. Alex- 
ander had formerly placed many of that nation there ; 
but Ptolemy, in his return from one of his firft expe- 
ditions, planted a much greater number in that city 
than Alexander himfelf, and they there found a fine 
country, and a powerful protection. The rumour 
of thefe advantages being propagated through all Ju- 
daea, rendred many more of the inhabitants defirous 
of eftabliftiing themfelves at Alexandria, and they ac- 
compliftied that defign upon this occafion. Alexander 
had granted the Jews who fettled there, under his 
government, the fame privileges as were enjoyed by 
the Macedonians j and Ptolemy purfued the fame 
conduct with refpect to this new colony. In a word, 
he fettled fuch a number of them there, that the 
quarter inhabited by the Jews almoft formed an en- 
tire city of itfelf. A large body of Samaritans alfo 
eftablimed themfelves there, on the fame footing with 
the Jews, and increafed exceedingly in numbers. 

(s) Antigonus, after he had re-poffeffed himfelf of 
Syria and Judaea, fent Athenaeus, one of his gene- 

(r) Jofeph. Antiq. 1. 12. c. i. & contr. Appian. 1. I. & 2. 
(*; Died. p. 730—733. 
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rals, againft the Nabathaean Arabs, a nation of rob- 
bers, who made feveral inroads into the country he 
had newly conquered, and had lately carried off a very 
large booty. Their capital city was Petra, fo called 
by the Greeks, becaufe it was fituated on a high 
rock, in the middle of a defert country. Athenaeus 
made himfelf mafter of the place, and likewife of 
the fpoils depofited in it ; but the Arabs attacked him 
by furprize in his retreat, and defeated the greateft 
part of his troops ; they likewife killed him on the 
fpot ; regained all the booty, and carried it back to 
Petra, from whence they wrote a letter to Antigonus, 
who was then in Syria, complaining of the injuftice 
with which they had been treated by Athenaeus. An- 
tigonus pretended at firft to difapprove his proceed- 
ings, but as foon as he had aflembled his troops, he 
gave the command of them to his fon Demetrius, 
with orders to chaftife the infolence of thofe robbers : 
but as this prince found it impracticable to force them 
in their retreat, or retake Petra, he contented him- 
felf with making the beft treaty he could with this 
people, and then marched back with his troops. 

(/) Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received of 
the fuccefs of Seleucus in the Eaft, fent his fon De- 
metrius thither, at the head of an army, to drive 
him out of Babylon, and difpofiefs him of that pro- 
vince, while he himfelf advanced to the coafts of 
Ana minor, to oppofe the operations of the con- 
federate princes, whofe power daily increafed. He 
likewife ordered his fon to join him, after he had 
executed his commiflion in the Eaft. Demetrius, in 
conformity to his father's directions, aflembled the 
army at Damafcus, and marched to Babylon ; and 
as Seleucus was then in Media, he entred the city 
without any oppofition. Patroclus, who had been 
entrufted with the government of that city by Seleu- 
cus, rinding himfelf not ftrong enough to refift De- 

(t) A.M. 3693. Ant. J. C. 311. Diod, p. 735, 736. Plut. in 
Demetr, p. 891. 
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metrius, retired with his troops into the marmes, 
where the rivers, canals, and fens that covered him, 
made the approach impracticable. He had the pre- 
caution, when he left Babylon, to caufe the inhabi- 
tants alio to retire from thence, who all faved them- 
felves 5 fome on the other fide of the Tigris, others 
in the deferts, and the reft in places of fecurity. 

Demetrius caufed the caftles to be attacked, of 
which there were two in Babylon, very large, and 
ftrengthened with good garrifons on the two oppolite 
banks of the Euphrates. One of thefe he took, and 
placed in it a garrifon of feven thoufand men. The 
other fuftained the fiege till Antigonus ordered his fon 
to join him. This prince therefore left Archelaus, 
one of the principal officers of the army, with a 
thoufand hoife, and five thoufand foot, to continue 
the liege, and marched with the reit of the troops into 
Alia minor, to reinforce his father. 

Before his departure he caufed Babylon to be plun- 
dered ; but this action proved very detrimental to his 
father's affairs, and attached the inhabitants more 
than ever to Seleucus : even thofe who, till then, 
had efpoufed the intereft of Antigonus, never ima- 
gined that the city would be treated in that manner, 
and looked upon this pillage as an acl of defertion, 
and a formal declaration of his having entirely aban- 
doned them. This induced them to turn their 
thoughts to an accommodation with Seleucus, and 
they accordingly went over to his party ; by which 
means Seleucus, upon his return, that immediately fol- 
lowed the departure of Demetrius, had no difficulty 
to drive out the few troops that Demetrius had left 
in the city, and he retook the caftle they had pof- 
fefied. When this event was accomplished, he efta- 
blifhed his authority in fuch a folid manner, that no- 
thing was capable of making it. This therefore is 
the Epocha to which the Babylonians refer the foun- 
dation of his kingdom, though all the other nations 
of Afia place it fix months fooner, and in the prece- 
ding year. I Deme- 
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(2/) Demetrius, upon his arrival in Afia minor, 
obliged Ptolemy to raife the fiege of Halicarnaffus, 
and this event was fucceeded by a treaty of peace 
between the confederate princes and Antigonus ; by 
which it was ftipulated, that Caffander fhould have 
the management of the Macedonian affairs, till Alex- 
ander, the fon of Roxana, was of age to reign. Ly- 
fimachus was to have Thrace ; Ptolemy, Egypt ; 
and the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia, and all 
Afia, was allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of 
Greece were likewife to enjoy their liberty ; but this 
accommodation was of no long duration : and in- 
deed it is furprizing, that princes, fo well acquainted 
with each other, and fenfible that the facred folem- 
nity of oaths was only employed for their mutual 
delufion, mould expect any fuccefs from an expedient 
that had been pra&ifed fo frequently in vain, and was 
then fo much in difgrace. This treaty was hardly con- 
cluded, before each party complained of infractions, 
and hoftilities were renewed. The true reafon was, 
the extraordinary power of Antigonus, which daily 
increafed, and became fo formidable to the other three, 
that they were incapable of enjoying any fatisfaction, 
till they had reduced him. 

It was manifeft that they were only follicitous for 
their own intereft, and had no regard for the family 
of Alexander. The Macedonians began to be im- 
patient, and declared aloud, that it was time for 
them to caufe the young Alexander to appear upon 
the ftage of action, as he was then fourteen years of 
age, and to bring him out of prifon, in order to 
make him acquainted with the ftate of his affairs. 
Caffander, who forefaw in this proceeding, the de- 
ftruction of his own meafures, caufed the young king 
and his mother Roxana to be fecretly put to death, 
in the caftle of Amphipolis, where he had confined 
them for fome years. 

(u) Diod. p. 739. Plut. in Demetr. p. 892, 
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(x) Polyfperchon, who governed in Peloponnefus, 
took this opportunity to declare openly againft the 
conduct of Caflander, and made the people fenfible of 
the enormous wickednefs of this action, with a view 
of rendering him odious to the Macedonians, and en- 
tirely fupplant him in their affections. As he had then 
no thoughts of re-entring Macedonia, from whence 
he had been driven by Caflander, he affected an air of 
great zeal for the houfe of Alexander, and in order to 
render it apparent, he caufed Hercules, another fon 
of Alexander by Barfina, the widow of Memnon, 
and who was then about feventeen years of age, to be 
brought from Pergamus, upon which he himfelf ad- 
vanced with an army, and propofed to the Macedo- 
nians, to place him upon the throne. Caflander was 
terrified at this proceeding, and reprefented to him, 
at an interview between them, that he was preparing 
to raife himfelf a mafter ; but that it would be more 
for his intereft to remove Hercules out of the way, 
and fecure the fovereignty of Greece to himfelf, offer- 
ing, at the fame time, his own afliftance for that pur- 
pofe. This difcourfe eafily prevailed upon him to fa- 
crifice the young prince to Caflander, as he was now 
perfuaded that he mould derive great advantages from 
his death. Hercules, therefore, and his mother, fuf- 
fered the fame fate from him the next year, as Roxana 
and her fon had before from Caflander, and each of 
thefe wretches facrificed, in his turn, an heir of the 
crown, in order to fhare it between themfelves. 

As there was now no prince of Alexander's houfe 
left, each of them retained his government with the 
authority of a fovereign, and were perfuaded that 
they had effectually fecured their acquisitions, by the 
murder of thofe princes who alone had a lawful title 
to them, even congratulating themfelves for having 
extinguifhed in their own minds all remains of re- 
fpect for the memory of Alexander, their mafter 

(*) A. M. 3694. Ant. J. C. 310. Diod. 1. to, p. 760, 761, & 766, 
767. 
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and benefactor, which till then had held their hands. 
Who, without horror, could behold an action fo per- 
fidious, and, at the fame time, fo fhameful and bafe ! 
But fuch was the infenfibility of them both, that 
they were equally forward to felicitate themfelves on 
the fuccefs of an impious confederacy, which ended in 
the effufion of their mailer's blood. The blacked of 
all crimes never coft the ambitious any remorfe, pro- 
vided they conduce to their ends. 

(y) Ptolemy having commenced the war anew, 
took feveral cities from Antigonus in Cilicia, and 
other parts ; but Demetrius foon regained what his fa- 
ther had loft in Cilicia ; and the other generals of 
Antigonus had the fame fuccefs againft thofe of Ptole- 
my, who did not command this expedition in perfon. 
Cyprus was now the only territory where Ptolemy 
preserved his eonquefts j for when he had caufed Ni- 
cocles king of Paphos to fuffer death, he entirely crufh- 
ed the party of Antigonus in that ifland. 

(2) In order to obtain fome compenfation for what 
he had loft in Cilicia, he invaded Pamphylia, Lycia, 
and fome other provinces of Afia minor, where he 
took feveral places from Antigonus. 

(a) He then failed into the /Egasan fea, and made 
himfelf mafter of the ifle of Andros ; after which 
he took Sicyon, Corinth, and fome other cities. 

During his continuance in thofe parts, he formed 
an intimate correfpondence with Cleopatra, the fifter 
of Alexander, who had efpoufed Alexander king of 
Epirus, and at whofe nuptials Philip had been aflaf- 
finated. This princefs, after the death of her con- 
fort, who was (lain in the wars of Italy, had conti- 
nued in a ftate of widowhood, and, for feveral years, 
had refided at Sardis in Lydia j but as Antigonus, 
who was mafter of that city, did not treat her with 
any extraordinary refpe£t, Ptolemy made an artful 
improvement of her difcontent, in order to gain her 

(y) DIod. p. 760. (z) Diod. p. 766. {a) A, M. 3696. Ant. 
J. C, 30S. Diod, p. 774, Ibid. 775. 
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over to his intereft. With this intention, he invited 
her to an interview in hopes of deriving, from her 
prefence, fome advantages againft Antigonus. The 
princefs had already fet out, but the governor of Sardis 
caufed her to be Hopped, and immediately brought 
back, by the command of Antigonus, and then fe- 
cretiy deftroyed her. Antigonus, foon after this event, 
came to Sardis, where he ordered all the women who 
had been inftru mental in her murder to be proceeded 
again ft. 

We may here behold with admiration, how heavi- 
ly the arms of the Almighty fell upon all the race of 
Alexander, and with what feverity it purfued the 
fmall remains of his family, and all thofe who had 
the misfortune to be any way related to that famous 
conqueror, whofe favour was ardently courted by all 
the world a few years before. A fatal curfe con- 
fumed his whole family, and avenged upon it all 
the acls of violence which had been committed by 
that prince. God even ufed the miniftration of his 
courtiers, officers and do medics, to render the feveri- 
ty of his judgments vifible to all mankind, who, by 
thefe means, received fome kind of reparation for the 
calamities they had fuffered from Alexander. 

Antigonus, though he was the minifter of the deity, 
in the execution of his juft decrees, was not the lefs 
criminal on that account, becaufe he only a£ed from 
motives of ambition and cruelty, which, in the event, 
filled him with all imaginable horror, and which he 
wiflied he could be capable of concealing from the ob- 
fervation of mankind. He celebrated the funeral of 
Cleopatra with extraordinary magnificence, hoping, 
by this pJaufible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of the 
publick, and avoid the hatred due to fo black a crime. 
But fo deep a ftrain of hypocrify as this, ufually dis- 
covers the crime it labours to conceal, and only in- 
creafes the juft horror the world generally entertains 
for thofe who have committed it. 

This barbarous and unman Jy action, was not the 

only 
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only one that Antigonus committed. Seleucus and 
Ptolemy raifed the fuperftru&ure of their power, on 
the clemency and juftice with which they governed 
their people ; and, by thefe expedients, eftablifhed 
lafting empires, which continued in their families for 
feveral generations : but the character of Antigonus 
was of a different caft. It was a maxim with him, 
to remove all obftacles to hi3 defigns, without the 
leaft regard to juftice or humanity ; in confequence of 
which, when that brutal and tyrannical force, by 
which alone he had fupported himfelf, came to fail 
him, he loft both life and empire. 

Ptolemy, with all the wifdom and moderation of 
his government, was not fecure from revolts. The 
treachery of Ophelias, governor of Libya and Cy- 
renaica, who formed an infurre&ion much about this 
time, gave him a juft inquietude, but it happened 
very fortunately to be attended with no finifter effecT". 
This officer had ferved firft under Alexander, and af- 
ter the death of that prince, had embraced the intereft: 
of Ptolemy, whom he followed into Egypt. Ptolemy 
entrufted him with the command of the army, which 
was intended for the reduction of Libya and Cyre- 
naica, provinces that had been allotted to him, as 
well as Egypt and Arabia, in the partition of the 
empire. When thofe two provinces were fubdued, 
Ptolemy conferred the government of them upon 
Ophelias, who, when he was fenfible that this prince 
was too much engaged with Antigonus and Demetrius, 
to give him any apprehenfions, had rendered himfelf 
independent, and continued, for that year, in the 
peaceable enjoyment of his ufurpation. 

Agathocles, king of Sicily, having marched into 
Africa to attack the Carthaginians, endeavoured to 
engage Ophelias in his intereft, and promifed to af- 
fift him in the conqueft of all Africa for himfelf. 
Ophelias, won by fo grateful a propofal, joined Aga- 
thocles with an army of twenty thoufand men in the 
Carthaginian territories ; but he had fcarce arrived 
G 3 there, 
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there, before the perfidious wretch, who had drawa 
him thither, caufed him to be flain, and kept his 
army in his own fervice. The hiftory of the Cartha- 
ginians will inform the reader, in what manner this 
black inftance of treachery fucceeded. Ptolemy, up- 
on the death of Ophelias,' recovered Libya and Cyre- 
naica. The wife of the latter was an Athenian lady 
of uncommon beauty ; her name was Eurydice, and 
fhe was defcended from Miltiades. After the death 
of her hufband me returned to Athens, where De- 
metrius faw her the following year, and efpoufed her* 

Sect. VII. Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus, befieges 
and takes Athens , and eftablijhes a democracy in that 
city. Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded there, 
retires to Thebes. He is condemned to fuffer death, 
and his Jlatues are thrown down. He retires into 
Egypt. The excejpve honours rendered by the Athe- 
nians to Antigonus and his fon Demetrius. This latter 
obtains a great naval viclory over Ptolemy, takes Sala- 
?nina, and makes himfelf mafler of all the ifland of 
Cyprus. Antigonus and Demetrius affumc the title of 
Kings after this viclory, and their example is followed 
by the other princes. Antigonus forms an enterprise 
againjl Egypt, which proves unfucccfsfuL 
W ANTIGONUS and Demetrius had formed 
a defign to refiore liberty to all Greece, v/hich 
was kept in a kind of flavery, by CafTander, Ptolemy, 
2nd Polyfperchon. Thefe confederate princes, in 
order to fubjeel the Greeks, had judged it expedient 
to eftablim ariftocracy in all the cities they conquered. 
This is the government of the rich and powerful, 
and correfponds, the moft of any, with regal autho- 
rity. Antigonus, to engage the people in his intereft^ 
had recourfe to a contrary method, by fuMHtuting a 
democracy, which more efreclually foothed the in- 
clination of the Greeks, by lodging the power in the 
hands of the people. This conduct was a renovation 
(*) A. M. 3698. Ant. J, C. 306. Plut, in Demetr. g, 892—894. 
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of the policy which had been fo frequently employed 
againft the Lacedaemonians, by the Athenians and 
Perfians, that had always fucceeded j and it was im- 
poffible for it to be ineffectual in this conjuncture, if 
fupported by a good army. Antigonus could not 
enter upon his meafures in a better manner, than 
by opening the fcene with the fignal of democratic 
liberty in Athens, which was not only the moft jea- 
lous, but was likewife at the head of all the other 
republics. 

When the fiege of Athens had been refolved upon, 
Antigonus was told by one of his friends, that if he 
(hould happen to take that city, he ought to keep 
it for himfelf, as the key of all Greece ; but he en- 
tirely rejected that propofal, and replied, " that the 
" beft and ftrongelt key which he knew, was the 
* c friendfhip of the people ; and that Athens being 
<c in a manner the light by which all the world fteer- 
" ed, would not fail to fpread univerfally the glory 
" of his actions." It is very furprifing to fee in 
what manner princes who are very unjuft and feif- 
interefted, can fometimes borrow the language of 
equity and generofity, and are follicitous of doing 
themfelves honour by afluming the appearance of vir- 
tues, to which, in reality, they are utter ftrangers. 

Demetrius fet out for Athens with five thoufand 
talents, and a fleet of two hundred and fifty mips. 
Demetrius Phalereus had commanded in that city for 
the fpace of ten years, in the name, and under the 
authority of Caflander j and the republic, as I have 
already obferved, never experienced a jufter govern- 
ment, or enjoyed a feries of greater tranquillity and 
happinefs. The citizens, in gratitude to his admini- 
ftration, had erected as many ftatues to his honour, as 
there are days in the year, namely, three hundred and 
fixty, for, at that time, the year, according to Pliny *, 
was limited to this number of days. An honour like 
this had never been accorded to any citizen. 
* Nondum anno hunc nuraerum dierum excedentc. Phny, 1. 34. c. 6. 
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When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the 
inhabitants prepared for its reception, believing the 
fbips belonged to Ptolemy ; but when the captains, 
and principal officers, were at laft undeceived, they 
immediately had recourfe to arms for their defence ; 
every place was filled with tumult and confufion, the 
Athenians being reduced to a (ndden and unexpected 
necefiity of repelling an enemy, who advanced upon 
them without being difcovered, and had already made 
a defcent ; for Demetrius had entered the port, which 
he found entirely open, and might eafily be diftin- 
guifhed on the deck of his galley, where with his 
hand he made a fignal to the people to keep them- 
felves quiet, and afford him an audience. The tu- 
mult being then calmed, he caufed them to be in- 
formed aloud by a herald, who placed himfelf at his 
fide : " That his father Antigonus had fent him, 
* e under happy aufpices, to re-inftate the Athenians 
<c in the pofleilion of their liberty, to drive the gar- 
*' rifon out of their citadel, and to re-eftablifh their 
" laws, and ancient plan of government. ,, 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, caft their 
bucklers down at their feet, and clapping their hands 
with loud acclamations of joy, prefled Demetrius to 
defcend from his galley, and called him their Pre- 
ferver and Benefactor. Thofe who were then with 
Demetrius Phalereus, were unanirru. .ifly of opinion, 
that as the fon of Antigonus was already matter of 
the city, it would be better to receive him, though 
they mould even be certain that he would not per- 
form any one article of what he had promifed : 
Upon which they immediately difpatched ambaffadors 
to him with a tender of their fubmiflions. 

Demetrius received them in a gracious manner, 
and gave them a very favourable audience ; and in 
order to convince them of his good difpofition to- 
ward them, he gave them Ariftodemus of Miletus, 
one of his father's moft intimate friends, as an ho- 
ftage, at their difmiifion. He was likewife careful to 

provide 
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provide for the fafety of Demetrius Phalereus, who, 
in confequence of this revolution, had more reafon 
to be apprehenfive of his citizens, than even of the 
enemies themfelves. The reputation and virtue of 
this great man had infpired the young prince with 
the utmoft refpect for his perfon, and he fent him 
with a fufficient guard to Thebes, in compliance with 
his own requeft. He then told the Athenians, that 
he was determined not to fee their city, and that as 
defirous as he was to vifit it, he would not fo much 
as enter within the walls, till he had entirely freed 
the inhabitants from fubje&ion, by driving out the 
garrifon that incroached upon their liberties. At the 
fame time he ordered a large ditch to be opened, and 
raifed good intrench ments before the fortrefs of Mu- 
nychia, to deprive it of all communication with the 
city ; after which he embarked for Megara* where 
Caflander had placed a ftrong garrifon. 

When he arrived at that city, he was informed^ 
that Cratefipolis the wife of Alexander, and daughter 
of Polyfperchon, who was greatly celebrated for her 
beauty, then refided at Patrae, and was extremely 
defirous to fee him, and be at his devotion. He 
therefore left his army in the territories of Megara, 
and having felected a fmall number of perfons, niof? 
dlfpofed to attend him, he fet out for Patrae, and 
when he had arrived within a fmall diftance of that 
city, he fecretly withdrew himfelf from his people, 
and caufed a pavilion to be erected in a private place, 
that Cratefipolis might not be feen when (he came to 
him. A party of the enemies happening to be ap- 
prized of this imprudent proceeding, marched' againlt 
him when he leaft expected fuch a vifit, and he had 
but juft time to difguife himfelf in a mean habit, and 
elude the danger by a precipitate flight ; fo that he was 
on the very point of being taken in the moft igno- 
minious manner, on account of his incontinence. 
The enemy feized his tent with the riches that were 
in it* 

G 5 Th* 
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The city of Megara being taken, the foldiers de- 
manded leave to plunder the inhabitants ; but the 
Athenians interceded for them fo effectually, that the 
city was faved. Demetrius drove out the garrifon of 
Caffander, and re-inftated Megara in its liberties. 
Stilpon *, a celebrated Philofopher, lived in that city,, 
and was vifited by Demetrius, who afked him if he 
had not loft any thing ? Nothing at all, replied Stilpon, 
for I carry all my effecls about me ; meaning by that ex- 
preflion, his juftice, probity, temperance and wif- 
<Jom 3 with the advantage of not ranking any thing 
in the clafs of bleffings, that could be taken from him. 
What could all the kings of the earth do in conjun- 
ction againft fuch a man as this, who neither defirea 
nor dreads any thing, and who has been taught by 
philofophy, not to conlider death it felf as a calamity ? 

Though the city was faved from pillage, yet all 
the Haves in general were taken, and carried off by 
the conquerors. Demetrius, on the day of his re- 
turn from thence, carrefied Stilpon exceedingly, and 
told him, that he left the city to him, in an entire 
Hate of freedom. IVhat you fay, my Lord, is certainty 
true, replied the philofopher, for you. have not left fa 
much as one fave in it. 

Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, polled his 
troops before the port of Munychia, and carried on 
the liege with fo much vigour, that he foon drove out 
the garrifon, and razed the fort. The Athenians,, 
after this event, intreated him with great importunity, 
to come and refreih himfelr in the city j upon which 
he accordingly entered it, and then aflembled the 
people, to whom he reftored their ancient form of 

* Megara Demetrius ceperat, denria j & hoc ipfum, nihil bo- 

cui cognomen Poliorretes fuir. Ab num putare q'jed eripipoffit— — 

hoc Stilpon phi.'ofophus interroga- Ccgita nunc, an huic quifquam 

tus, num quid pcrdiJiffet : Nihil, faceie injuriam poflit, cui bellum, 

inquit j omnia namque mca me- & hoftis ille egiegiam artem quaf- 

cum funt Habebat cnim fandarum urbium profeflus, eri- 

/ecum vera bona, in quie ncn eft: pere nihil potuit. heme, de Ccnji*. 

rt anus injectio- H.ec iunt,. Jap, c, 5. (S £p, 9.. 

juftitia, virtus, temperantia, pru- 
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government, promifing, at the fame time, that his 
father mould fend them a hundred and fifty thoufand 
meafures of corn, and all neceffary materials for build- 
ing an hundred gallies, of three benches of oars. In 
this manner did the Athenians recover their democracy 
about fourteen years after its abolition. 

Their gratitude to their benefactors extended evert 
to impiety and irreligion, by the exceffive honours 
they decreed them. They firft conferred the title of 
King on Antigonus and Demetrius, which neither 
thefe, nor any of the other princes, had ever had the 
prefumption to take till then, though they had affirmed 
to themfelves all the power and effects of royalty. 
The Athenians likewife honoured them with the ap- 
pellation of Tutelar Deities ; and inftead of the ma- 
giftracy of the Archon, which gave the year its de- 
nomination, they elected a prieft of thefe tutelar dei- 
ties, in whofe name all the public acts and decrees 
were paffed. They alfo ordered their pictures to be 
painted on the veil, which was carried in procelHon at 
their folemn feftivals in honour of Minerva, called Pa- 
nathenaea, and by an excefs of adulation, fcarce cre- 
dible, they confecrated the fpot of ground on which 
Demetrius defcended from his chariot, and erected an 
altar upon it, which they called the altar of Deme- 
trius dcfcending from his chariot j and they added to 
the ten ancient tribes two more, which they ftiled, 
the tribe of Demetrius, and the tribe of Antigonus. 
They likewife changed the names of two months in 
their favour, and publifhed an order that thofe who 
fhould be fent to Antigonus or Demetrius, by any 
decree of the people, inftead of being diftinguifhed by 
the common title of Ambalfadors, mould be called 
Theoroi, which was an appellation referved for thofe 
who were chofen to go and offer facrifices to the gods 
of Delphos, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. 
But even all thefe honours were not fo ftrange and 
extravagant as the decree obtained by Democlides, 
who propofed,. " that in order to the more effectual 
2 " confe- 
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<e confecration of the bucklers that were to be dedi- 
" cated in the temple of Apollo, at Delphos, proper 
* c perfons mould be difpatched to Demetrius,, the tu- 
" telar deity ; and that after they had offered facri- 
*' jfices to him, they mould enquire of this tutelar dei- 
" ty, in what manner they ought to conduct them- 
€C felves, fo as to celebrate with the greateft prompti- 
*' tude, and the utmoft devotion and magnificence, 
<e the dedication of thofe offerings, and that the peo- 
" pie would comply with all the directions of the 
* c oracle, on that occafion." 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians difcovered, 
in refpect to Demetrius Phalereus, was no lefs crimir 
nal and extravagant, than the immoderate acknow- 
ledgment they had rendered to their new matter* 
They had always confidered the former as too much 
devoted to oligarchy, and were offended at his fuf- 
fering the Macedonian garrifon to continue in their 
citadel, for the fpace of ten years, without making 
the leaft application to Caffander for their romoval. 
In which he, however, had only purfued the conduct 
of Phocion, and undoubtedly confidered thofe troops 
as a neceffary reftraint on the turbulent difpofition of 
the Athenians, (c) They might poflibly imagine like- 
wife, that by declaring againft him, they fhould in^ 
gratiate them felves more effectually with the con^ 
queror. But whatever their motives might be, they 
firft condemned him to fuffer death, for contumacy 
and as they were incapable of executing their refent- 
ment upon his perfon, becaufe he had retired from 
their city, they threw down the numerous ftatues 
they had raifed in honour of Demetrius Phalereus j 
who, when he had received intelligence of their pro- 
ceedings, at leaft, faid he, // will not be in. their power 
to deflroy that virtue in me by tvhich thofe Jlatues wer.e- 
deferved* 

What eflimation is to be made of thofe honours,, 
which, at one time, are bellowed with fo much pro- 

(c ) Piog, Laert. 
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fofion, and as fuddenly revoked at another ; honours 
that have been denied to virtue, and proftituted to 
vicious princes, with a conftant difpofition to diveft 
them of thofe favours, upon the firft impreifions of 
difcontent, and degrade them from their divinity 
with as much precipitation as they conferred it upon 
them I What weaknefs and ftupidity do thofe dis- 
cover, who are either touched with ftrong impreflions 
of joy, when they receive fuch honours, or appear 
dejected when they happen to lofe them !. 

The Athenians ftill proceeded to greater extremi- 
ties : Demetrius Phalereus was accufed of having acted 
contrary to their laws in many inftances during his ad- 
miniftration, and they omitted no endeavours to ren- 
der him odious. It was neceflary for them to have re- 
courfe to this injuftice and calumny, as infamous as fuch 
expedients were in their own nature, to efcape, if pof- 
iible, the juft reproach of having condemned that 
merit and virtue which had been univerfally knowa 
and experienced. The ftatues, while they fubfifted, 
were fo many public teftimonials, continually declaring 
in favour of the innocence of Demetrius, and againft 
the injuftice of the Athenians. Their own evidence 
then turned againft them, and that they could not 
invalidate. The reputation of Demetrius was not 
obliterated by the deftruction of bis ftatues ; and there- 
fore it was abfolutely neceffaiy that he mould appear 
criminal, that the Athenians might be able to repre- 
fent themfelves as innocent and juft ; and they ima- 
gined that a folemn and authentic condemnation 
Would fupply the defect of proofs,, and the regularity 
of forms. They did not even fpare his friends > and 
all thofe who had maintained a ftrict intimacy with 
him were expofed to infults. Menander, that cele- 
brated Poet from whom Terence has tranfcribed the 
greateft part of his comedies, was on the point of be- 
ing profecuted, for no other reafon than his having 
contracted a friendmip with Demetrius. 

There is fome reafon to believe, that Demetrius, 
after he had pafied fome time at Thebes, retired for 
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refuge to Caflander, who was fenfible of his merit, 
and teftified a particular efteem for him, and that he 
continued under his protection as long as that prince 
lived. But as he had reafon, after the death ot Caf- 
lander, to be apprehenlive of all things from the brutali- 
ty ot his fon Antipater, who had caufed his own mother 
to be deftroyed, he retired into Egypt,, to Ptolomy 
Soter, who had rendered himfelf illuitnous by his libe- 
ralities, and regard to men of letters, and whofe court 
Was then the afylum of all perfons in diftrefs. 

[d) His reception at that court was as favourable as 
poflible, and the king, according to ./Elian, gave him 
the office of fuperintending the obfervation of the 
laws of the ftate. He held the firft rank among the 
friends of that prince ; lived in affluence, and was in 
a condition to tranfmit prefents to his friends at Athens. 
Thefe were undoubtedly fome of thofe real friends,, 
of whom Demetrius himfelf declared, that they never 
came to him in his profperity, till he firft had fent for 
them, but that they always vifited him in his adver- 
ftty, without waiting for any invitation. 

During his exiie, he compofed feveral treatifes on 
government, the duties of civil life, and other fub- 
jecls of the like nature. This employment was a 
kind of fuftenance to his mind *, and cherifhed in it 
thofe fentiments of humanity, with which it was fo 
largely replenished. How grateful a confolation and 
refource is this, either in folitude, or a ftate of exile,, 
to a man follicitous of improving his hours of leifure 
to the advantage of himfelf, and the publick ! 

The reader, when he confiders the furprifing num- 
ber of ftatues erected in honour to one man, will un- 
doubtedly beftow fome reflections on the ftrange dif- 
ference he difcovers betwen the glorious ages of Athens,, 
and that we are now defcribing. A very judicious 

(d) /Elian. 1. 3. c. 17. Plut. de exil. p. 601. 

* Multa praeclara in illo cala- fed animi cultus ille erat ei quafl. 
aaitofo exUio icripfit, non ad ufum quidam humanitatis cibus. C/V. 
aliquem fuum, quo cxat orbatus y ds Finib, fan, fif mal, I. 5. n. 54.. 
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author {e) has a fine remark on this occafion. All 
the recompence, fays he, which the Athenians for- 
merly granted Miltiades for preferving the ftate, was 
the privilege of being reprefented in a picture as the 
principal figure, and at the head of nine other gene- 
rals, animating the troops for the battle ; but the fame 
people being afterward foftened and corrupted by the 
flattery of their orators, decreed above three hundred 
ftatues to Demetrius Phalereus. Such a prodigality of 
honours are no proofs of real merit, but the effects* 
of fervile adulation ; and Demetrius Phalereus was 
culpable to a confiderable degree, in notoppofing them 1 
to the utmoft of his power, if be really was in a con- 
dition to prevent their taking place, (f) The conduct 
of Cato was much more prudent, when he declined; 
feveral marks of diftinction which the people were- 
defirous of granting him ; and when he was afked,. 
one day, why no ftatues had been erected to him,, 
when Rome was crouded with thofe of fo many others, 
/ had much rather, faid he, people jhould. enquire why 
1 have none, than why I have any. 

True honour and diftinction, fays Plutarch, in the- 
place I laft cited, confifted in the fincere efteem and. 
affection of the people, founded on real merit and: 
effectual fervices. Thefe are fentiments which are fo 
far from being extinguifhed by death, that they are 
perpetuated from age to age ; whereas a profufion of 
honours through flattery, or the apprehenfions enter- 
tained of bad princes, and tyrants, are never known 
to furvive them, and frequently die away before them. 
The fame Demetrius Poliorcetcs, whom we have late- 
ly feen confulted and adored like an oracle and a god, 
will foon have the mortification to behold the Athe- 
nians fhutting their gates again ft him, for no other 
reafon than the change of his fortune. 

(g) Demetrius, while he continued at Athens, e- 
Ipoufed Eurydice the widow of Ophelias. He had 

(«?) Corn. Nep. in Miltiad. c. 6. (/) Plut. in praec, reip. ger. p. 82c* 
(g). Plut, in Deaietr. 2+%%$* 

already 
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already had feveral wives, and, among the reft, Phila,. 
the daughter of Antipater, whom his father compelled 
him to marry againft his inclinations, citing to him a 
verfe out of Euripides, which he changed into a parody 
by the alteration of one word. Wherever fortune is y 
a per/on ought to marry ^ even againjl his inclination *. 
As ancient as this maxim is, it has never grown ob- 
folete hitherto, but retains its full force, how contrary 
foever it be to the fentiments of nature. Demetrius 
was feverely cenfured at Athens, for infamous ex- 
cefles. 

(h) In a fhort time after this marriage, his father 
ordered him to quit Greece, and fent him with a 
ftrong fleet, and a numerous army, to conquer the 
ifle of Cyprus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook 
this expedition, he fent ambafTadors to the Rhodians, 
to invite them to an alliance with him againft Ptole- 
my 5 but this attempt proved ineffectual, and they 
conftantly inftfted on the liberty of perfevering in the 
neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius being fen- 
fible that the intelligence Ptolemy maintained in 
Rhodes had defeated his defign, advanced to Cyprus, 
where he made a defcent, and marched to Salamina, 
the capital of that ifland. Menelaus, the brother of 
Ptolemy, who had fhut himfelf up there with moft 
of his troops, marched out to give him battle, but 
was defeated, and compelled to re-enter the place 
after he had loft a thoufand of his men, who were 
flain upon the fpot, and three thoufand more who 
were taken prifoners. 

Menelaus, not doubting but the prince, elate with 

this fuccefs, would undertake the fiege of Salamina, 

made all the necefiary preparations, on his part, for 

a vigorous defence ; and while he was employing all 

his attention to that effect, he fent three couriers poft 

(b) Diod. J. 20. p. 7S3—789- Plut- in Demetr. p. 895, 896. Tuftin. 
t 15. c. 2. 

* "Ozx to Ktfa, nxfcc <p>Jcv yxprjUv. It <was. htevrtov, 
ft man mud ferue* 
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to Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his defeat, and 
the fiege with which he was threatened : they were 
alfo to follicit him to haften the fuccours he demand- 
ed, and, if poflible, to lead them in perfon. 

Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account 
of the fituation of the place, as alfo of its forces, 
and thofe of the garrifon, was fenfible that he had 
not a fufficient number of battering-rams, and other 
military machines for its reduction ; and therefore 
fent to Syria for a great number of expert workmen, 
with an infinite quantity of iron and wood, in order 
to make all the necefTary preparations for aflaulting a 
city of that importance ; and he then built the famous 
engine called Helepolis, of which I mall give an ex- 
act defcription. 

When all the necefTary difpofitipns were made, 
Demetrius carried on his approaches to the city, and 
began to batter the walls with his engines ; and as 
they were judicioufly worked, they had all the effect 
that could be expected. The befiegers, after various 
attacks, opened feveral large breaches in the wall, by 
which means the befieged were rend red incapable of fu- 
ftaining the aflault much longer, unlefs they could re- 
folve on fome bold attempt, to prevent the attack, which 
Demetrius intended to make the next day. During 
the night, which had fufpended the hoflilities on both 
fides, the inhabitants of Salamina piled a vaft quan- 
tity of dry wood on their walls, with an intermix- 
ture of other combuftible materials, and, about mid- 
night, threw them all down at the foot of the He- 
lepolis, battering-rams, and other engines, and then 
kindled them with long flaming poles. The fire 
immediately feized them with fo much violence, that 
they were all in flames in a very fhort time. The 
enemies ran from all quarters to extinguifh the fire ; 
but this coft them a confiderable time to effect, and 
moft of the machines were greatly damaged. Deme- 
trius, however, was not difcouraged at this difafter. 
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Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his 
brother's ill fuccefs in the action againft Demetrius, 
caufed a powerful fleet to be fitted out with all ex- 
pedition, and advanced as foon as pofftble to his aflift- 
ance. The battle, for which both parties prepared, 
after fome inefFeclual overtures of accommodation, 
created great expectations of the event, not only in 
the generals who were then upon the fpot, but in all 
the abfent princes and commanders. The fuccefs ap- 
peared to be uncertain ; but it was very apparent, that 
it would eventually give one of the contending parties 
an entire fuperiority over the reft. Ptolemy, who 
arrived with a fleet of an hundred and fifty fail, had 
ordered Menelaus, who were then at Salamina, to 
come up with the fixty veflfels under his command, in 
order to charge the rear- guard of Demetrius, and 
throw them into diforder, amidft the firft heat of the 
battle. But Demetrius had the precaution to leave 
ten of his mips to oppofe thofe fixty of Menelaus j 
for this fmall number was fufflcient to guard the en- 
trance into the port, which was very narrow, and 
prevent Menelaus from coming out. When this pre- 
liminary to the engagement was fettled, Demetrius 
drew out his land-forces, and extended them along 
the points of land which projected into the fea, that 
he might be in a condition, in cafe any misfortune 
happened, to aflift thofe who would be obliged to 
fave themfelves by fwimming ; after which he failed 
into the open fea, with an hundred and eighty galleys, 
and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with fo much im- 
petuofity, that he broke the lines of battle. Ptole- 
my, finding his defeat inevitable, had immediately 
recourfe to flight with eight galleys, which were all 
that efcaped ; for of the other veflels which com- 
pofed his fleet, fome were either mattered or funk in 
the battle, and all the others, to the number of feven- 
ty, were taken with their whole complements. All 
the remains therefore of Ptolemy's train, and bag- 
gage, with his domeftics, friends, and wives, provi- 

fions,. 
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ftons, arms, money, and machines of war on board 
the ftore-fhips that lay at anchor, were feized by De- 
metrius, who caufed them to be carried to his camp. 

Menelaus no longer made any oppofition, after 
this battle at fea, but furrendred himfelf to Demetrius,, 
with the city, and all his (hips and land-forces, which 
laft confifted of twelve hundred horfe, and twelve 
thoufand foot. 

Demetrius exalted the glory of this victory, by his 
humanity and generous conduct after it. He caufed 
the flain to be interred in a magnificent manner, and 
generoufly reftored liberty to Menelaus and Lentifcus, 
©ne the brother, and the other the fon of Ptolemy, 
who were found among the prifoners : He alfo dif- 
mifled them, with their friends and domeftics, and 
all their baggage, without any ranfom ; that he 
might once more return the civilities he had formerly 
experienced from Ptolemy, on a like occafion, after 
the battle of Gaza. * With fo much more generofity, 
difintereft and politenefs did enemies make war againft 
each other in thofe days, than we now find between 
friends in the ordinary commerce of life. He likewife 
felecled out of the fpoils, twelve hundred compleat 
fuits of armour, and gave them to the Athenians 5 the 
reft of the prifoners, whofe number amounted to feven- 
teen thoufand men, without including the marines 
taken with the fleet, were incorporated by him into 
his troops 5 by which means he greatly reinforced his. 
army. 

Antigonus, who continued in Syria, waited with 
the utmoft anxiety and impatience for an account of 
a battle, by the event of which the fate of himfelf 
and his fon was to be decided. When the ceurier 
brought him intelligence, that Demetrius had ob- 
tained a compleat viclory, his joy rofe in proportion ; 
and all the people, at the fame inftant, proclaimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus imme- 

* Tanto honeltius tunc bella gerebantur, ouam nunc amicitiae co« 
Juntur. ytfin* 

diatcly 
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diately tranfmitted to his fon the diadem which had 
glittered on his own brows, and gave him the regal 
title in the letter he wrote to him. The Egyptians, 
when they were informed of this proceeding, were 
alfo no lefs induftrious in proclaiming Ptolemy king, 
that they might not feem to be dejected at their de- 
feat, or be thought to entertain the lefs efteem and 
affection for their prince. Lyfimachus and Seleucus 
foon followed their example, the one in Thrace, and 
the other in Babylon, and the provinces of the Eaft ; 
and aflumed the title of king, in their feveral do- 
minions, after they had for (o many years ufurped 
the fupreme authority there, without prefuming to 
take this title upon them till that time, which was 
about eighteen years after the death of Alexander. 
Caflander alone, though he was treated as a king by 
the others, in their difcourfe and letters to him, con- 
tinued to write his, in his ufual manner, and with- 
out affixing any addition to his name. 

Plutarch obferves, that this new title not only oc- 
cafioned thefe princes to augment their train, and 
pompous appearance, but alfo caufed them to afiume 
airs of pomp and loftinefs, and infpired them with 
fuch haughty impreffions as they had never manifefted 
till then ; as if this appellation had fuddenly exalted 
them into a fpecies of beings different from the reft 
of mankind. 

(*) Seleucus had greatly increafed his power in the 
oriental provinces, during the tran factions we have 
been defcribing j for after he had killed Nicanor in a 
battle, whom Antigonus had fent againft him, he not 
only eftablifhed himfelf in the pofleffion of Media, 
Aflyria, and Babylon, but reduced Perfia, Baclriana, 
Hyrcania, and all the provinces on this fide the Indus, 
which had formerly been conquered by Alexander. 

(k) Antigonus, on his fide, to improve the victory 

(/) A. M. 5699. Ant. J. C. 305. Appian. in Syr. p, 122, 123, 
Juftin. 1. 75. c. 4. 

{k) Diod. 1, 20. p. 304—806. Plut. inDemetr. p. 896, 897* 
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his fon had obtained in Cyprus, aflembled an army of 
an hundred thoufand men in Syria, with an intention 
to invade Egypt. He flattered himfelf that conqueft 
would infallibly attend his arms, and that he mould 
diveft Ptolemy of that kingdom, with as much eafe 
as he had taken Cyprus from him. Whilft he was 
conducting tkis great army by land, Demetrius fol- 
lowed him with his fleet, which coafted along the 
fhores to Gaza, where the father and fon concerted 
the meafures each of them were to purfue. The 
pilots advifed them to wait till the fetting of the 
Pleiades, and defer their departure only for eight days, 
becaufe the fea was then very tempeftuous : but the 
impatience of Antigonus to furprize Ptolemy, before 
his preparations were compleated, caufed him to dis- 
regard that falutary advice. Demetrius was ordered to 
make a defcent in one of the mouths of the Nile, 
whilft Antigonus was to endeavour to open a pafTage 
by land, into the heart of the country ; but neither 
the one nor the other fucceeded in his expedition. 
The fleet of Demetrius fuftained great damage by- 
violent llorms ; and Ptolemy had taken fuch effectual 
precautions to fecure the mouths of the Nile, as ren- 
dered it impracticable to Demetrius to land his troops. 
Amigonus, on the other hand, having employed all 
his efforts to crofs the deferts that lay between PaleC- 
tine and Egypt, had much greater difficulties ftill to 
furmount, and found it impoffible to pafs the firft arm 
of the Nile in his march, fuch judicious orders had 
been given by Ptolemy, and fo advantageoufly were 
his troops pofted at all the pafles and avenues j but, 
what was ftill more afflictive to Antigonus than all 
the reft, his foldiers daily deferted from him in great 
numbers. 

Ptolemy had fent out boats on feveral parts of the 
river where the enemies reforted for water, and caufed 
it to be proclaimed on his part, from thofe vetfels, 
that every deferter from their troops Ihould receive 
from him two minae, and every officer a talent. So 

con- 
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confiderable a recompence foon allured great numbers 
to receive it, efpecially the troops in the pay of Anti- 
gonus ; nor were they prevailed upon by money a- 
lone, as their inclinations to ferve Ptolemy were much 
ftronger than their motives to continue under Anti- 
gonus, whom they confidered as an old man difficult 
to be pleafed, imperious, morofe, and fevere ; whereas 
Ptolemy rendred himfelf amiable, by his gentle dif- 
pofition and engaging behaviour to all who approached 
him. 

Antigonus, after he had hovered to no efFe£t on 
the frontiers of Egypt, and even till his provifions 
began to fail him, became fenfible of his inability to 
enter Egypt ; that his army decreafed every day by 
ficknefs and defertion, and that it was impoflible for 



country ; was obliged to return into Syria, in a very 
ihameful manner, after having loft in this unfortunate 
expedition, a great number of his land-forces, and 
abundance of his fhips. 

Ptolemy, having offered a facrifice to the gods, in 
gratitude for the protection they had granted him, 
fent to acquaint Lyfimachus, Caflandcr, and Seleucus, 
with the happy event of that campaign, and to re- 
new the alliance between them, againft the common 
enemy. This was the laft attack he had to fuftain 
for the crown of Egypt, and it greatly contributed 
to fix it upon his head, in confequence of the pru- 
dent meafures he purfued. Ptolemy, the aftronomer, 
therefore fixed the commencement of his reign at 
this period, and afterwards points out the feveral 
years of its duration, in his chronological canon. 
He begins the Epocha on the feventh of November, 
and nineteen years after the death of Alexander the 
Great. 
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Sect. VIII. Demetrius forms the fiege of Rhodes, 
which he raifes a year after , by concluding a treaty 
to the honour of the city. Helepolis, a famous ma- 
chine. The Colojfus of Rhodes. Protogenes, a cele- 
brated Painter, fpared during the fiege. 

W A NT I G ON U S was almoft fourfcore years 
" of age at that time, and as lie had then con- 
tracted a grofs habit of body, and confequently was 
but little qualified for tha activity of a military life, 
he made ufe of his fon's fervices, who, by the ex- 
perience he had already acquired, and the fucceft 
which attended him, tranfacted the moft important 
affairs with great ability. The father, for this rea- 
fon, was not offended at his expenfive luxury and in- 
temperance ; for Demetrius, during peace, abandoned 
himfelf to the greatefl excefTes of all kinds, without 
the leaft regard to decorum. In times of war, indeed, 
he acted a very different part j he was then a quite 
different man, vigilant, active, laborious, and invin- 
cible to fatigues. Whether he gave into pleafure, or 
applied to ferious affairs, he entirely devoted himfelf 
to the one or the other - 3 and for the time he engaged 
in either, was incapable of moderation. He had an 
inventive genius j and it may be juftly faid, that cu- 
riofity, and a fine turn of mind for the fciences, were 
infeparable from him. He never employed his natu- 
ral induftry in frivolous and inilgnificant amufements, 
like many other kings, fome of whom, as Plutarch 
obferves, valued themfelves for their expertnefs in 
playing on inftruments ; others in painting, and fome 
in their dexterity in the turner's art, with an hundred 
other qualities of private men, but not one of a 
prince. His application to the mechanic arts had 
fomething great and truly royal in it j his galleys, 
with five benches of oars, were the admiration of his 
enemies, who beheld them failing along their coafts ; 

(/; A.M. 3700. Ant. J.C. 304, Diod. p. 809— 815, ic 817— 8*5. 
Plut, in Demctr. p. 897, & 89^. 

and 
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and his engines, called Helepoles, were a furprizing 
fpe£acle to thofe whom he befieged. They were ex- 
ceedingly ufeful to him in the war with Rhodes, with 
the conduct of which his father had charged him at 
the time we are now fpeaking of. 

Among the iflands called Sporades, Rhodes held the 
firft rank, as well for the fertility of its foil, as the 
fafety of its ports and roads, which, on that account, 
were reforted to by great numbers of trading mips 
from all parts. It then formed a fmall, but very 
powerful ftate, whofe friendmip was courted by all 
princes, and who was fludious on its own part, to 
oblige them, by obferving an exact: neutrality, and 
carefully declining any declaration in favour of one 
againft another, in the wars that arofe in thofe times. 
As the inhabitants were limitted to a little ifland, all 
their power flowed from their riches, and their riches 
from their commerce, which it was their capital in- 
tereft to preferve as free as poflible, with the Mediter- 
ranean ftates, which all contributed to their profperity. 
The Rhodians, by perfifting in fo prudent a conduct, 
had rendered their city very flouriming - t and as they 
enjoyed continual peace, they became extremely opu- 
lent. Notwithftanding the feeming neutrality they 
maintained, their inclination, as well as intereft, fecret- 
ly attached them to Ptolemy, becaufe the principal 
and moft advantageous branches of their commerce 
flowed from Egypt. When Antigonus, therefore, 
demanded fuccours of them in his war with Cyprus, 
they intreated him not to compel them to declare a- 
gainft Ptolemy, their antient friend and ally j but 
this anfwer, as prudent and well- concerted as it really 
was, drew upon them the difpleafure of Antigonus, 
which he exprefled in the fevereft menaces ; and, 
when he returned from his expedition to Egypt, he 
fent his fon Demetrius, with a fleet and army, to 
chaftife their infolent temerity, as he termed it, and 
likewife to reduce them to his obedience. 

The Rhodians, who forefaw the impending ftorm, 

had 
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had fent to all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy 
in particular, to implore their affiftance, and caufed 
it to be reprefented to the latter, that their attach- 
ment to his intereft had drawn upon them the danger 
to which they were then expofed. 

The preparations on each fide were immenfe. De- 
metrius arrived before Rhodes with a very numerous 
fleet, for he had two hundred fliips of war of different 
dimenfions ; and more than a hundred and feventy 
tranfports, that carried about forty thoufand men* 
without including the cavalry, and the fuccours he 
received from pirates. He had likewife near a thou- 
fand fmall veflels laden with provifions, and all other 
neceflary accommodations for an army. The ex- 
pectation of the vaft booty to be acquired by the cap- 
ture of fo rich a city as Rhodes, had allured great 
numbers of foldiers to join Demetrius in this expedition. 
This prince, who had the moft fertile and inventive 
genius that ever was, for attacking places, and form- 
ing machines of war, had brought with him an in- 
finite number of the latter. He was fenfible that he 
had to deal with a brave people, and very able com- 
manders, who had acquired great experience in mari- 
time affairs ; and that the befieged had above a hundred 
military machines almoft as formidable as his own. 

Demetrius, upon his arrival at the ifland, landed 
in order to take a view of the moft commodious fili- 
ation for aflaulting the place. He likewife fent out 
parties to lay the country waftc on all fides, and, at 
the fame time, caufed another body of his troops to 
cut down the trees and demolilh the houfes in the 
parts adjacent to Rhodes, and then employed them as 
materials to fortify his camp with a triple palifade. 

The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vigo- 
rous defence. All perfons of merit, and reputation 
for military affairs, in the countries in alliance with 
the Rhodians, threw themfelves into the city, as 
much for the honour of ferving a republic, equally 
celebrated for its gratitude and the courage of its citi- 

Vol VII. H zens, 
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zens, as to manifeft their own fortitude and abilities 
in the defence of that place, againft one of the greateft 
captains, and the moft expert in the conduct of fieges, 
that antiquity ever produced. 

They began with difmiffing from the city all fuch 
perfons as were ufelefs j and the number of thofe who 
were capable of bearing arms, amounted to fix thou- 
fand citizens, and a thoufand ftrangers. Liberty, and 
the right of denifons, were promifed to fuch flaves as 
fhould diftinguim themfelves by their bravery, and the 
public engaged to pay the matters the full price for 
each of them. It was likewife publickly declared, 
that the citizens would beftow an honourable inter- 
ment on thofe who mould lofe their lives in any en- 
gagement, and would alfo provide for the fubfiftence 
of their parents, wives, and children, and portion the 
daughters in marriage ; and that when the fons mould 
be of age capable of bearing arms, they mould bepre- 
fented with a compleat fuit of armour, on the pub- 
lic theatre, at the great folemnity of the Baccha- 
nalians. 

This decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks 
of men. The rich came in crowds with money to 
defray the expencc of the fiege, and the foldiers pay. 
The workmen redoubled their induftry in making 
arms, that were excellent, as well for the promptitude 
of execution, as the beauty of work. Some were 
employed in making Catapultas and Baliftas , others 
formed different machines equally necefiary : a third 
clafs repaiied the breaches of the walls ; while feveral 
others fupplied them with ftone. In a word, every 
thing was in motion throughout the city ; each dri- 
ving with emulation to diftinguim himfelf on that cc- 
cafion ; fo that a zeal fo ardent and univerfal was 
never known before. 

The hcfieged firft fet out three good failors againft 
a fmall fleet of futlers and merchants, who fupplied 
the enemy with provifions : They funk a great num- 
ber of their vefiels, burnt feveral, and carried into 

the 
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the city fuch of the prifoners who were in a condition 
to pay their ranfom. The Rhodians gained a con- 
fiderable fum of money by this expedition ; for it 
was mutually agreed, that a thoufand drachmas (about 
five and twenty pounds) mould be paid for every per- 
fon that was a freeman, and half the fum for a flave. 

The fiege of Rhodes has been reprefented as the 
mafter-piece of Demetrius, and the greateft inftance 
of the fertility of his genius in refources and inventions. 
He began the attack from the fea, in order to make 
himfelf mafter of the port, and the towers which 
defended the entrance. 

In order to accomplifh this defign, he caufed two 
Tortoifes to be ere&ed on two flat prahms or barks 
joined together, to facilitate his approach to the places 
he intended to batter. One of thefe was ftronger and 
more folid than the other, in order to cover the men 
from thofe enormous mafTes which the befieged dif- 
eharged from the towers and walls, with the Catapul- 
tas planted upon them j the other was of a lighter 
flruclure, and defigned to flicker the foldiers from 
flights of darts and arrows. Two towers of four flo- 
ries were erected at the fame time, which exceeded in 
height the towers that defended the entrance into the 
port, and which were intended to be ufed in batter- 
ing the latter with vollies of ftones and darts. Each 
of thefe towers were placed upon two fhips flrongly 
bound together. 

Demetrius, befide thefe tortoifes and towers, caufed 
a kind of floating barricado to be ere6ted on a long 
beam of timber, four feet thick, through which flakes 
armed at the end with large points of iron were driven. 
Thefe flakes were difpofed horizontally, with their 
fpikes projecting forward, in order to prevent the vef- 
fels of the port from mattering the work with their 
beaks. 

He likewife feledted out of his fleet the largeft vef- 
fels, on the fide of which he erected a rampart of 
planks with little windows, eafy to be opened. He 
H z there 
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there placed the beft Cretan archers and flingers in 
all his army, and furnifhed them with an infinite 
number of bows, fmall baliftas or crofs-bows, and 
catapultas, with other engines for mooting ; in order 
to gall the workmen of the city employed in railing 
and repairing the walls of the port. 

The Rhodians, feeing the befiegers turn all their 
efforts againft that quarter, were no left indubious 
to defend it ; in order to accompli fli that defign, they 
raifed two machines upon an adjoining eminence, and 
formed three others, which they placed on large (hips 
of burden, at the mouth of the little haven. A body 
of archers and flingers was likewife pofted on each of 
thefc fituations, with a prodigious quantity of ftones, 
darts, and arrows of all kinds. The fame orders 
were alfo given, with refpecl to the mips of burden in 
the great port. 

When Demetrius advanced with his fhips and all 
their armament, to begin the attack on the ports, 
fuch a violent tempeft arofe, as rendred it impoflible 
for him to accomplifh any of his operations that day ; 
but the fea growing calm about night, he took the 
advantage of the darknefs, and advanced, without be- 
ing perceived by the enemy, to the grand port, where 
he made himfelf matter of a neighbouring eminence, 
about five hundred paces from the wall, where he poft- 
ed four hundred foldiers, who fortified themfelves im- 
mediately with good palifades. 

The next morning, Demetrius caufed his batteries 
to advance with the found of trumpets, and the fhouts 
of his whole army ; and they at firft produced all the 
effect he propofed from them. A great number of 
the beficged were Ha in in this attack, and feveral 
breaches were opened in the mole which covered the 
port : but they were not very advantageous to the be- 
fiegers, who were always repulfed by the Rhodians ; 
and the lofs being almoft equal on both fides, Deme- 
trius was obliged to retire from the port with his (hips 
and machines, to be out of the reach of the enemy's 
arrows. Thf 
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The befieged, who had been inftrucled at their 
own expence, in what manner the night was capable 
of being improved, caufed feveral fire-fliips to fail out 
of the port, during the darknefs, in order to burn the 
tortoifes and wooden towers which the enemy had 
erected ; but as they had the misfortune to be inca- 
pable of forcing the floating barricado, they were 
obliged to return into the port. The Rhodians loft 
fome of their fire-fhips in this expedition but the 
mariners faved themfelves by fwimming. 

The next day, the prince ordered a general attack 
to be made againft the port, and the walls of the 
place, with the found of trumpets, and the fhouts of 
his whole army, thinking by thofe means to fpread 
terror among the befieged : But they were fo far from 
being intimidated, that they fuftained the attack with 
incredible vigour, and difcovered the fame intrepidity 
for the fpace of eight days that it continued ; and 
actions of aftonifhing bravery were performed on both 
fides during that long period. 

Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence which 
his troops had feized, gave orders for ere6linj upon 
it a battery of feveral engines, which difebarged great 
ftones of an hundred and fifty pounds in weight, a- 
gainfr. the walls and towers, the latter of which tot- 
tered with the repeated mocks, and feveral breaches 
were foon made in the walls. The befiegers then 
made a furious advance to feize the moles which de- 
fended the entrance into the port ; but as this poft was 
of the laft importance to the Rhodians, they fpared no 
pains to repulfe the befiegers, who had already made 
a confiderable progrefs. This they at laft effected, 
by a mower of ftones and arrows, which they dis- 
charged upon their enemies with fo much rapidity, 
and for fuch a length of time, that they were obliged 
to retire in confufion, after lofing a great number of 
their men. 

The ardour of the befiegers was not diminiflied by 
this repulfe, and they rather appeared more animated 
H 3 than 
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than ever againft the Rhodians. They began the 
fcalade, by Jand and fea at the fame time, and em- 
ployed the befiegers fo effectually, that they fcarce 
knew whither to run for the defence of the place. 
The attack was carried on with the utmoft fury on 
all fides, and the befiegers defended themfelves with 
the greateft intrepidity. Great numbers were thrown 
from the ladders to the earth, and miferably bruifed ; 
feveral, even of the principal officers, got to the top 
of the wall, where they were covered with wounds, 
and taken prifoners by the enemy ; fo that Demetrius, 
notwithftanding all his valour, thought it necefiary to 
retreat, in order to repair his engines, which were 
almoft entirely deftroyed by fo many attacks, as well 
as the veffels that carried them. 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, imme- 
diate care was taken to bury the dead ; the beaks alfo 
of the mips, with the other fpoils that had been taken 
from the enemy, were carried to the temple, and the 
workmen were indefatigable in repairing the breaches 
of the walls. 

Demetrius having employed feven days in re-fitting 
his (hips, and repairing his engines, fet fail again, 
with a fleet as formidable as the former, and fleered, 
with a fair wind, directly for the port, which em- 
ployed his attention moft, as he conceived it impracti- 
cable to reduce the place till he had firft made himfelf 
matter of that. Upon his arrival he caufed a vaft 
quantity of lighted torches, flaming-ftraw, and arrows 
to be difcharged, in order to fet fire to the veffels that 
were riding there, while his engines battered the mole 
without intermiffion. The befieged, who expected 
attacks of this nature, exerted themfelves with fo 
much vigour and activity, that they foon extinguifhed 
the flames, which had feized the veffels of the port. 

At the fame time they caufed three of their largeft 
mips to fail out of the port, under the command of 
Exaceftes, one of their braveft officers, with orders 
to attack the enemy, and ufe all poffible means to 

join 
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join the veiTels, that carried the tortoifes and wooden 
towers, and to charge them in fuch a manner with 
the beaks of theirs, as might either fink them, or 
render them entirely uielefs. There orders were exe- 
cuted with a furprizing expedition and addrefs ; and 
the three gallies, after they had mattered and broke 
through the floating barricado already mentioned, 
drove their beaks with fo much violence into the fides 
of the enemy's barks, on which the machines were 
erected, that the water was immediately feen to flow 
into them through feveral openings : Two of them 
were already funk, but the third was towed along by 
the galleys, and joined the main fleet ; and as dan- 
gerous as it was to attack them in that fituation, the 
Rhodians, through a blind and precipitate ardour, 
had the courage to attempt it : But as the inequality 
was too great to aJmit them to come off with fuccefs, 
Exaceftes, with the officer who commanded under 
him, and fome others, after having fought with all 
the bravery imaginable, were taken with the galley 
in which they were ; the other two regained the port 
after fuftaining many dangers, and moil of the mui 
alfo arrived there by fwimming. 

As unfortunate as this laft attack had proved to 
Demetrius, he was determined to undertake another 
himfelf j and in order to fucceed in that deiign, he 
ordered a machine of a new invention to be built, of 
thrice the height and breadth of thofe he had lately 
loft. When this was compleated, he caufed it to be 
placed near the port which he was refolved to force ; 
but at the inftant they were preparing to work it, a 
dreadful tempeft arofe at fea, and funk it to the bot- 
tom, with the veflels on which it had been raifed. 

The befieged, who were attentive to improve all 
favourable conjunctures, employed the time afforded 
them by the continuance of the tempeft, in regain- 
ing the eminence near the port, which the enemy had 
carried in the firft aflault, and where they afterwards 
fortified themfelves. The Rhodians attacked it, and 
H 4 were 
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were repulfed feveral times ; but the forces of Deme- 
trius, who defended it, perceiving frefh troops continu- 
ally pouring upon them, and that it was in vain for 
them to cxped any relief, were obliged, at laft, to 
furrender themfelves prifoners to the number of four 
hundred men. 

This feries of fortunate events was fucceeded by the 
arrival of five hundred men from Cnoffus, a city of 
Crete, to the afliftance of the Rhodians, and alfo of 
five hundred more whom Ptolemy fent from Egypt, 
moft of them being Rhodians who had lifted them- 
felves among the troops of that prince. 

Demetrius being extrerriely mortified to fee all his 
batteries at the port rendered ineffectual, refolved to 
employ them by land, in order to carry the place by 
affault, or reduce it to the neceflity of capitulating. 
He therefore prepared materials of every kind, and 
formed them into a machine called * Helepolis^ and 
which was larger than any that had ever been invent- 
ed before. The bails on which it flood was fquare, 
and each of its fides had an extent of feventy-five 
feet. The machine itfelf was an aflernblage of large 
fquare beams, riveted together with iron, and the 
whole mafs refted upon eight wheels that were made 
proportionable to the fuperftru&ure. The jaunts of 
thefe wheels were three feet thick, and ftrengthened 
with large iron plates. 

In order to facilitate and vary the movements of 
the Helcpolis, care had been taken to place callers f 
under it, whofe volubility rendered the machine move- 
able any way. 

From each of the four angles a large column of 

* See t bit Machine further de- preJJ'ed the Greek by the word, Cajler, 

fcribedwitbtbePiateofit,Yo\.Xl. which , as well as the original 

[ Monf. Rollin informs us in a word, Jignifics a wheel placed un- 

note, flat he was obliged to retain der a piece of work, in fucb a man- 

the Greek term (Antiftrepta) for ner as to render it cotn/ertible on all 

want of a proper French word to fides, like tbofe little wheels affixed 

render it by j but as the Enghjh under the fit of beds, by which 

language is net fo defecliie in that they move uitb eafe to any part 

particular, the tranflator has ex- of a room, 

wood 
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wood was carried up to the height of about one hun r 
dred and fifty feet, and mutually inclining to each 
other. The machine was compofed of nine ftories, 
whofe dimcnfions gradually leffened in the afccnr. 
The fir ft ftory was fupported by forty- three beams, 
and the laft by no more than nine. 

Three fides of the machine were plated over with 
iron, to prevent its being damaged by the fires that 
were launched from the city. 

In the front of each ftory were little windows, 
whofe form and dimenfions correfponded with the 
nature of the arrows that were to be mot from the 
machine. Over each window was a kind of curtain 
made with leather, fluffed with wool : this was let 
down by a machine for that purpofe, and the inten- 
tion of it was to break the force of whatever Ihould 
be difcharged by the enemy againft it. 

Each ftory had two large flair-cafes, one for the 
afcent of the men, and the other for their defcent. 

This machine was moved forwards by three thou- 
fand of the ftrongeft and mofl'vigorous men in the 
whole army, but the art with which it was built, 
greatly facilitated the motion. 

Demetrius alfo gave directions for building a great 
number of other machines, of different magnitudes, 
and for various ufes ; he alfo employed his feamen in 
levelling the ground over which the machines were 
to move, which was an hundred fathoms. The num- 
ber of artifans and others, employed on thefe works, 
amounted to near thirty thoufand men, by which 
means they were finiflied with incredible expedition. 

The Rhodians were not indolent during thefe for- 
midable preparations, but employed their time in railing 
a counter-wall, on the tract of ground where Deme- 
trius intended to batter the walls of the city v/ith the 
Helepolis ; and in order to accomplim this work, they 
demolifhed the wall which furrounded the theatre, as 
alfo feveral neighbouring houfes, and every fome tcm- 
plesj having folemnly promifed the gods to build more 
H 5 magnificent 
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magnificent ftru&ures for the celebration of their 
Wor/hip, after the fiege fhould be raifed. 

When they knew that the enemy had quitted the 
fea, they fent out nine of their beft (hips of war, 
divided into three fquadrons, the command of which 
they gave to three of their braveft fea-officers, who 
returned with a very rich booty, fome galleys, and 
feveral fmaller vefiels, which they had taken, as alfo 
a great number of prifoners. They had likewife feized 
a galley richly laden, and in which were large quan- 
tities of tapeftry, with other furniture, and a variety 
of rich robes, intended by Phila as a prefent to her 
hufband Demetrius, and accompanied with letters 
which me herfelf had written to him. The Rhodians 
fent the whole, and even the letters, to Ptolemy, 
which exceedingly exafperated Demetrius. In this 
proceeding, fays Plutarch, they did not imitate the 
polite conduct of the Athenians, who having once 
feized fome of the couriers of Philip, with whom 
they were then at war, opened all the packets but 
thofe of Olympias, which they fent to Philip fealed 
as they were. There are fome rules of decency and 
honour which ought to be inviolably obferved, even 
with enemies. 

While the mips of the republic were employed in 
taking the prizes already mentioned, a great com- 
motion happened at Rhodes, with refpeel to the fta- 
tues of Antigcnus and Demetrius, which had been 
erected in honour to them, and till then were held in 
the utmoft veneration. Some of the principal citi- 
zens were follicitous, in a public aflembly, for an 
order to deflroy the ftatues of thofe princes who then 
liarrafled them with fjch a cruel war ; but the peo- 
ple, who were more difcreet and moderate on this 
eccafion than their chiefs, would not fuffer that pro- 
posal to be executed. So wife and equitable a con- 
duel, exclufively of all events, did the Rhodians no 
fmiill honour ; but mould their city have been taken, 
it could not have failed to infpire the conqueror with 
hr> prcfiions in their favour. De- 
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Demetrius having tried feveral mines without fuc- 
cefs, from their being all difcovered, and rendered in- 
effectual by the vigilant conduct and activity of the 
befieged, gave orders, and made the neceflary difpo- 
fitions for a general affault : in order to which the 
Helepolis was moved to a fituation from whence the 
city might be battered with the beft effect. Each (lory 
of this formidable engine was furnifhed with catapultas 
and baliftas proportioned in their fize to the dimen- 
ilons of the place. It was likewife fupported and 
fortified on two of its fides, by four fmall machines 
called tortoifes, each of which had a covered galley, 
to fecure thofe who fhould either enter the Helepolis, 
or iflue out of it, to execute different orders. On 
each fide was a battering-ram of a prodigious fize, con- 
firming of a piece of timber thirty fathoms in length, 
armed with iron terminating in a point, and as ftrong 
as the beak of a galley. Thefe engines were mounted 
on wheels, and were made to batter the walls during 
the attack with impregnable force by near a thoufand 
men. 

When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered 
the trumpets to found, and the general aflault to be 
given on all fides, both by fea and land. In the heat 
of the attack, and when the walls were already fliaken 
by the battering-rams, ambafladors arrived from the 
Cnidians, and earneftly follicited Demetrius to fufpend 
the affault, giving him hopes at the fame time, that 
they fhould prevail upon the befieged to fubmit to an 
honourable capitulation. A fufpenfion of arms was ac- 
cordingly granted, but the Rhodians refufing to capitu- 
late on the conditions propofed to them, the attack 
was renewed with fo much fury, and all the machines 
co-operated fo effectually, that a large tower built with 
fquare (tones, and the wall that flanked it, were bat- 
tereJ down. The befieged fought like lions in the 
breach, and repulfed their enemies. 

In this conjuncture the veffels which Ptolemy had 
freighted with three hundred thoufand meafures of 

corn, 
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corn, and different kinds of pulfe for the Rhodians, 
arrived very feafonably in the port, notwithftandihg 
all the efforts of the enemies Ihips which cruifed in the 
neighbourhood to intercept them. A few days after 
this relief, two other fmall fleets failed into the port j 
one was fent by CafTander, with one hundred thou- 
fand bufhels of barley ; the other came from Lyfima- 
chus, with four hundred thoufand bufhels of corn, 
and as much barley. This feafonable and abundant 
fupply, which was received when the city began to 
be in want of provifions, infpired the befiegeis with 
new courage, and they refolved not to furrender till 
the laft extremity. 

While they were animated in this manner, they 
attempted to fire the enemies machines, and with 
this view, ordered a body of foldiers to march out 
of the city, that following midnight, with torches, 
and all kinds of kindled wood. Thefe troops ad- 
vanced to the batteries and fet them on fire, and at 
the fame time innumerable arrows were fhot from 
the wall, to fupport the detachment againft thofe who 
fhould endeavour to extinguifh the flames. The be- 
iiegers loft great numbers of their men on this occa- 
fion, becaufe they were incapable, amidft the obfcu- 
rity of the night, either to fee, or avoid the vollies 
of arrows difcharged upon them. Several plates of 
iron happening to fall from the Helepolis, during the 
conflagration, the Rhodians advanced with impetu- 
ofity, in order to fet it on fire : but as the troops 
within that moving tower, quenched it with water, at 
faft as the flames were kindled, they could not effecl 
their defign. However, Demetrius was apprehenfive 
that all his machines would be confumed ; to prevent 
which he caufed them to be removed with all poflible 
expedition. 

Demetrius being curious to know what number of 
machines the befieged had employed in cafting ar- 
rows, caufed all thofe which had been {hot from the 
place in the attack that night, to be gathered up ; 

and 
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and when thefe were counted and a proper compu- 
tation made, he became fenfible that the inhabitants 
muft have more than eight hundred engines of dif- 
ferent dimeniions, for difcharging fires, and about fif- 
teen hundred for arrows. The prince was ftruck with 
confirmation at this number, as he did not imagine 
the city could have made fuch formidable preparations. 
He caufed his dead to be interred, gave directions for 
curing thofe who were wounded, and was as expe- 
ditious as poflible in repairing the machines which had 
been difmounted and rendered ufelefs. 

The befieged, in order to improve the relaxation 
they enjoyed by the removal of the machines, were 
induftrious to fortify themfelves againft the new af- 
fault, for which the enemies were then preparing. 
To this purpofe they began with opening a large and 
deep ditch behind the breach, to obftru& the paflage 
of the enemy into the city ; after which they raifed a 
fubftantial wall in the form of a crefcent along the 
ditch ; and which would colt the enemies a new 
attack. 

As their attention was devoted, at the fame time, 
to every other emergency, they detached a fquadron 
of the nimbleft mips in their port, which took a. 
great number of vefiels laden with provifion and am- 
munition for Demetrius, and brought them into the 
port. Thefe were foon followed by a numerous fleet 
of fmall vefiels freighted with corn, and other necef- 
faries fent them by Ptolemy, with fifteen hundred 
men command by Antigonus of Macedonia. 

Demetrius having reinftated his machines, caufed 
them all to advance near the city, when a fecond era- 
bafly arrived at the camp, from the Athenians, and 
fome other ftates of Greece, on the fame fubject as 
the former, but with as little fuccefs. The king, 
whofe imagination was fruitful of expedients for fuc- 
ceeding in his projects, detached fifteen hundred of 
his troops, under the command of Alcimus, and 
Mancius, with orders to enter the breach at mid- 
night, 
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night, and force the intrenchments behind it. They 
were then to poflefs themfelves of the parts adjacent 
to the theatre, where they would be in a condition to 
maintain their ground, if they could but once make 
themfelves mafters of it. In order to facilitate the exe- 
cution of fo important and dangerous an expedition, 
and amufe the enemies with (alfe attacks, he at the 
fame time caufed the iignal to be founded by all the 
trumpets, and the city to be attacked on all fides, 
both by fea and land, that the befieged finding fuf- 
ficent employment in all parts, the fifteen hundred 
men might have an opportunity of forcing the in- 
trenchments which covered the breach, and after- 
wards of feizing all the advantageous pofts about the 
theatre. This feint had all the fuccefs the prince ex- 
pected from it. The troops having fhouted from all 
quarters, as if they were advancing to a general aflault, 
the detachment commanded by Alcimus entered the 
breach, and made fuch a vigorous attack uj; n thofe 
who defended the ditch, and the crefcent whicn cover- 
ed it, that after they had killed a great number of their 
enemies, and put the reft into confufion, they feized 
the pofts adjacent to the theatre, where they main- 
tained themfelves. 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the 
chiefs who commanded there, difpatched orders to 
their officers and foldiers, not to quit their pofts, nor 
make the leaft movement whatever. After which 
they placed themfelves at the head of a chofen body 
of their own troops, and of thofe who were newly 
arrived from Egypt, and with them poured upon the 
detachment which had advanced as far as the theatre : 
but the obfcurity of the night rendered it impracticable 
to diflodge them from the pofts they had feized, and 
the day no fooner appeared than a univerfal cry of 
the befiegers was heard from all quarters, by which 
they endeavoured to animate thofe who had entered 
the place, and infpire them with a refolution to main- 
tain their ground, where they might foon expe& fuc- 

cours. 
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cours. This terrible cry drew floods of tears and dif- 
mal groans from the populace, women and children 
who continued in the city, and then concluded them- 
felves inevitably loft. The battle, however, continu- 
ed with great vigour at the theatre, and the Macedo- 
nians defended their potts with an intrepidity that 
aftonifhed their enemies, till at laft the Rhodians pre- 
vailing by their numbers, and perpetual fupplies of 
frefh troops, the detachment, after having feen Alci- 
mus and Mancius flain on the fpot, were obliged to 
fubmit to fuperior force, and abandon a poft it was no 
longer poflible to maintain. Great numbers of them 
fell on the fpot, and the reft were taken prifoners. 

The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented 
than abated by this check, and he was making the 
neceflary difpofitions for a new affault, when he re- 
ceived letters from his father Antigonus, by which 
he was directed to take all poflible meafures for the 
conclufion of a peace with the Rhodians. He then 
wanted fome plaufible pretext for difcontinuing the 
fiege, and chance fupplied him with it. At that very 
inftant deputies from iEtolia arrived at his camp, to 
follicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, 
to which they found him not fo averfe as before. 

(m) If what Vegetius relates of the Helepolis be 
true, and indeed Vitruvius feems to confirm it, with 
a fmall variation of circumftances, it might poffibly 
be another motive that contributed not a little to 
difpofe Demetrius to a peace. That prince was pre- 
paring to advance his Helepolis againft the city, when 
a Rhodian engineer contrived an expedient to render 
it entirely ufelefs ; he opened a mine under the walls 
of the city, and continued it to the way over which 
the tower was to pafs the enfuing day in order to 
approach the walls. The befiegers not fufpecling 
any ftratagem of that nature, moved on the tower 
to the place undermined, which being incapable of 
fupporting fo enormous a load, funk in under the ma- 

(m) Veget, de re milk, c, 4, 

chine, 
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Chine, which buried itfelf Co deep jn the earth, that 
it was impoffible to draw it out again. This was one 
inconvenience to which thefe formidable engines were 
obnoxious ; and the two authors whom I have, cited 
declare, that this accident determined Demetrius to 
raife the fiege, and it is, at leaft, very probable, that 
it contributed not a little to his taking that refolution. 

The Rhodians, on their part* were as defirous of 
an accommodation as himfelf, provided it could be 
effe&ed upon reafonable terms. Ptolemy in promifing 
them frefti fuccours, much more confiderable than the 
former, had earneftly exhorted them not to lofe fo 
favourable an occafion, if it fljould offer itfelf. Be- 
fides which they were feniible of the extreme necefiity 
they were under putting an end to the fiege, which 
could not but prove fatal to them at laft. This con- 
lideration induced them to liften with pleafure to the 
proposals made them, and the treaty was concluded 
foon after upon the following tarns. The republic 
of Rhodes and all its citizens fhould retain the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, privileges, and liberty, without 
being fubjeded to any power whatsoever. The alli- 
ance they had always had with Antigonus, was to be 
confirmed and renewed, with an obligation to take 
up arms for him in all future wars, provided it was 
not againfl Ptolemy. The city was alfo to deliver an 
hundred hoftages, to be cbofen by Demetrius, for the 
efie&ual performance of the articles ftipulated between 
them. When thefe hoftages were given, the army 
decamped from before Rhodes, after having befiegpd 
it a year. 

. . (») Demetrius,; who was then reconciled with the 
Rhodians, was defirous, before his departure, to give 
them a proof of that difpofition ; and accordingly 
prefented them with all the machines of war he had 
employed in that fiege. Thefe they afterwards fold 
for three hundred talents (about three hundred thou- 
iand crowns) which they employed, with an addi- 
(»)Plin.Lj4.e. 7 . 

tional 
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tional fum of their own, in making the famous G> 
loflus, which was reputed one of the feven wonders 
of the world. ]t was a ftatue of the Sun* of fo ftu- 
pendous a fize, that {hips in full fail paflfcd between 
its legs ; the height of it was feventy cubits, or one 
hundred and five feet, and few men could clafp its 
thumb with their arms. It was the work of Chares 
of Lindus, and employed him for the fpace of twelve 
years. Sixty-fix years after its erection, it was 
thrown down by an earthquake ; of which we (halt 
fpeak in the fequel of this hiftory. 

The Rhodians, to teftify their gratitude to Ptole- 
my for the affiftance he had given them in fo dan- 
gerous a conjun&ure, confecrated a grove to that 
prince, after they had confulted the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, to give the attion an air of folemnity ; and 
to honour him the more, erefted a magnificent work 
within it. They built a fumptuous portico, and con- 
tinued it along each fide of the fquare which encom- 
pafled it, and contained a fpace of four hundred fa- 
thoms. This portico was called the Ptolemaeon ; 
and out of a flattery, as cuftomary in thofe days, as 
impious in itfelf, divine honours were rendered to - 
him in that place : And, in order to perpetuate their 
deliverer in this war by another method, they gave 
him the appellation of Soter, which fignifies a Saviour, 
and is ufed by the hiftorians to diftinguilh him from 
the other Ptolemies, who were his fucceflbrs on the. 
throne of Egypt. 

I was unwilling to interrupt the feries of events 
that occurred at this fiege, and therefore referved for 
this place one that greatly redounds to the honour of 
Demetrius. It relates to his tafte for the arts, and 
the efteem he entertained for thofe who were diftin- 
guiflied by peculiar merit in them, a circumftarice 
not a little for the glory of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that time the refidence of a cele- 
brated painter, named Protogenes, who was a native 
of Caunus a city of Caria, which was then fubjeft to 

the. 
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the Rbodians. The apartment where he painted, 
was in the fuburbs without the city, when Demetrius 
firft befieged it ; but neither the prefence of the ene- 
mies who then (unrounded him, nor the noife of arms 
that perpetually rung in his ears, could induce him to 
quit his habitation, or difcontinue his work. The 
king was furprized at his conducl, and as he one day 
afked him his reafons for fuch a proceeding ; // is, re- 
plied he, becaufe 1 am fenjible you have declared war 
again/1 the Rhodians y and not againfi the fciences. Nor 
was he deceived in that opinion* for Demetrius actu- 
ally fhewed himfelf their prot&ftor. He planted a 
guard round his houfe, that the artiir. might enjoy 
tranquillity, or, at leaft, be fecure from danger amidft 
the tumult and ravages of war. He frequently went 
to lee 'him work, and never furficiently admired the ap- 
plication of that mailer to his art, and his furprizing 
excellency in it. 

The matter- piece of this painter was the Jaly/us, 
an hiftoricai picture of a perfon of that name, whom 
the Rhodians acknowledged as their founder, though 
only a * fabulous hero. Protogenes had employed le- 
• ven years in finifhing this piece, 3nd when Apelics firft 
faw it, he was tranfported with lb much admiration, 
that his fpecch failed him for fome time ; and when 
he at laft began to recover from his aftoni foment, he 
cried out, Prodigious work indeed ! Admirable per- 
formance ! It has not however the graces 1 givemyworksy 
and which have raided their reputation to the skies. If 
we may credit Pliny, Protogenes, during the whole 
time be applied himtelf to this work, condemned him- 
felf to a very rigid and abftemious life f, that the 
delicacy of his tafte and imagination might not.be 
afieded by his diet. This picture was carried, to 
Rome, and confecrated in the temple of Peace, where 

* He was the Jon of Orebimut, \ Be Jubjifted bimfelf on boiled 
vbife parents mere the Sun and Lupines, a kind of pulje -which fa - 
Shed; from vobom the city and ti$cd bis hunger and tbirft at the 
^land-derived their name. fame time. 

it 
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it remained to the time of Pliny ; but it was at laft 
deftroyed by fire. 

The fame Pliny pretends, that Rhodes was faved 
by this pi&ure ; becaufe as it hung in the only quarter 
by which it was poflible for Demetrius to take -the 
city, he rather chofe to abandon his conqueft *, than 
expofe fo precious a monument of art to the danger 
of being confumed in the flames. This indeed, would 
have been carrying his, tafte and value for painting 
into a furprizing extreme j but we have already ieen 
the true reafons which obliged Demetrius to raife the 
fiege. 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog f that 
was admired by all good judges, and had coft the 
painter great application, without his being able to 
exprefs his idea to his own fatisfaftion, though he was 
fufficiently pleafed with all the reft of the work. He 
endeavoured to reprefent the dog panting and with 
his mouth foaming as after a long chaos ; and em- 
ployed all the '(kill he was capable of exerting on that 
occafion, without being able to content himfelf. Art, 
in his opinion, was more vifible than it ought to have 
been ; a mere refemblance would not fuffice, and 
almoft nothing but reality itfelf would (atisfy him. 
He was defirous that the foam (hould not feem paint- 
ed, but actually flowing out of the mouth of the dog. 
He frequently retouched it, and fuffered a degree of 
torture From his anxiety to exprefs thofe fimple traces 
of nature, of which he had formed the ideas in his 
mind. All his attempts were however ineffectual, till 

* Parcentem pi&urse fiigit oc- ore nafci, anxio animi crudatu 

ca/io vifio'riae. cum in pIQura verum effe, now 

f Eft in ea cani» mire fafhis, verifimile, vellet. Abfterferat fe- 
at quern pariter cafiis & ars pinx- pius mutaveratque penicillum, nul- 
erint. Non judicabat fe erprimere lo medo fifci approbans. Poftre- 
in eo fpumam snhelantis poffe, cum mo iratus arti quod intelligeretur, 
in reliqua omni parte ( quod dif- fpongiam earn impegit invlfo loco 
ncillimum erat) libi ipfi fatisfecif- tabulae, Sz ilia repofuit ablatos CO- 
fet. Kfplicebat autem ars ipfa, lores, qualiter cura optabat ; fe- 
nec minui poterat, te videbatur citque in piftura fortuna naturam. 
niinia, ac longius a veritate difce- PJiti. lib. 35. cap. 10, 
4ere, fpumaque ilia pingl aon ex 

at 
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at lair, in a violent emotion of rage and defpair, he 
darted at the picture the very fpunge with which he ufed 
to wipe out his colours, and chance accompliflied that 
which art had not been able to effect. 

This painter is cenfured for being too difficult to 
be pleafed, and for retouching his pictures too fre- 
quently. It is certain, that though Apelles * almoft 
regarded him as his mafter, and allowed him a num- 
ber of excellent qualities, yet he condemned in him 
the defect of not being able to quit the pencil and 
finifh his works ; a defect highly pernicious in elo- 
quence as well as painting. We ought, fays Cicero f, 
to know how far we Jhould go ; and Apelles jujlly cen- 
fured fome painters for not knowing when to have done. 

Sect. IX. The expedition of Seleucus into India, 
Demetrius compels Cajfander to raife the Jiege of 
Athens, Tl)e exctjfive honours paid him in that city. 
A league between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cajfander, and 
Lyfimachus, againft Antigonus and Demetrius. The 
battle of Ipfus, a city of Phrygia, wherein Antigonus 
is flain, and Demetrius put to flight. 

*Tp H E farther we advance into the hiftory of Alex- 
*■- ander's fucceffors, the more eafily may we dis- 
cover the fpirit by which they were conftantly actu- 
ated hitherto, and by which they will ftill appear to 
be influenced. They at firft concealed their real dif- 
pofitions, by nominating children, or perfons of weak 
capacities, to the regal dignity, in order to difguife 
their own ambitious views. But as foon as all the 
family of Alexander was deftroyed, they threw off 
the mafk, and difcovered themfelves in their proper 

* Et aliam gloriam ufurpavit cere faspe nimiam diligentiam. Win, 

Apelles, cum Protogenis opus im- ibid, 

menii labor's ac curs fupra mo- -f In omnibus rebus videndum 

dum anxiae iniraretur. Dixit enim eft quatenus ■ In quo Apelles 

omnia fibi cum illo paria efle, aut piflores quoque eos peccare dice- 

illi meliora, fed uno fe praiftare, bat, qui non fentirent quid effet 

qucd manum ille de tabula nefciret i'atis. Orat. n. 73. 
tollcre : memorabili pnecepto, no- 

colours, 
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colours, and fuch as, in reality, they had always 
been. They were all equally follicitous to fupport 
themfelves in their feveral governments ; to become 
entirely independent ; to afliime an abfolute fovereign- 
ty, and enlarge the limits of their provinces and 
kingdoms at the ex pence of thofe other governors, 
who were weaker or lefs fuccefsful than themfelves : 
To this effect they employed the force of their arms, 
and entered into alliances, which they were always 
ready to violate, when they could derive more advan- 
tages from others, and they renewed them with the 
fame facility from the fame motives. They confidered 
the vaft conquefts of Alexander as an inheritance defti- 
tute of a matter, and which prudence obliged them to 
fecure for themfelves, in as large portion as poflible, 
without any apprehenfions of being reproached as 
ufurpers, for the acquifition of, countries gained by the 
victories of the Macedonians, but not the property of 
any particular perfon. This was the great motive of 
all the enterprizes in which they engaged. 

(o) Seleucus, as we formerly obferved, was matter 
of all the countries between Euphrates and Indus, and 
was defirous of acquiring thofe that lay beyond the 
latter of thofe rivers. In order, therefore, to im- 
prove the favourable conjuncture of his union in point 
of intereft with Ptolemy, Caflander, and Lyfimachus, 
and at a time when the forces of Antigonus were di- 
vided, and Demetrius was employed in the fiege of 
Rhodes, and in awing the republics of Greece ; in a 
word, while Antigonus himfelf was only intent upon 
becoming matter of Syria and Phoenicia, and attack- 
ing Ptolemy even in Egypt itfelf : Seleucus therefore 
thought it incumbent on him to improve this diver- 
fion, which weakened the only enemy he had to fear ; 
for carrying his arms againft the people of India, who 
were included in his lot by the general partition, and 
whom he hoped it would be very practicable for him 
to fubdue by a fuddeh*irruption, altogether unexpected 

{o) A. M. 3701, Ant, J» C.30|. 
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by king Sandrocotta. This perfon was an Indian of 
very mean extraction, who, under the fpecious pre- 
text of delivering his country from the tyranny of 
foreigners, had raifed an army, and augmented it fo 
well by degrees, that he found means to drive the 
Macedonians out of all the provinces of India which 
Alexander had conquered, and to eftablifh himfelf in 
them, while the fucceffors of that monarch were 
engaged in mutual wars with each other. Seleucus 
pafled the Indus in order to regain thofe provinces, 
but when he found that Sandrocotta had rendered 
himfelf abfolute mafter of all India, and had likewife 
an army of fix hundred thoufand men, with a pro- 
digious number of elephants, he did not judge it pru- 
dent to attack fo potent a prince ; but entered into a 
treaty with him, by which he agreed to renounce all 
his pretenfions to that country, provided Sandrocotta 
would furnifh him with five hundred elephants ; upon 
which terms a peace was concluded. This was the 
final refult of Alexander's Indian conquefts ! This 
the fruit of fo much blood ftied to gratify the frantic 
ambition of one prince ! Seleucus fhortly after led 
his troops into the weft again ft Antigonus, as I fhall 
foon obferve. The abfolute neceility he was under 
of engaging in this war, was one of his ftrongeft in- 
ducements for concluding fo fudden a peace with the 
Indian prince. 

(p) The Athenians, at the fame time, called in De- 
metrius to aflift them again ft Caflander, who befieged 
their city. He accordingly fet fail with three hundred 
and thirty galleys, and a great body of foot ; and not 
only drove Caflander out of Attica, but purfued him 
as far as Thermopylae, where he defeated him, and 
made himfelf mafter of Heraclea, which furrendered 
voluntarily : He alfo admitted into his fervice fix 
thoufand Macedonians, who came over to his fide. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of 
that city, though they had already lavifhed upon him 

y>) Diod. Lao. p. 825—828. Plut. in Demetr. p. 899. 
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all the honours they were able to invent, had recourfe 
to new flatteries that out-did the former. They 
lodged him in the back part of the temple of Mi- 
nerva, called Partheon ; but even this place, which 
had fo much fanclity afcribed to it by the people, and 
was the manfion of a virgin goddefs, he did not fcru- 
ple to profane by the moft infamous and crying de- 
baucheries. His courtifans were there treated with 
more honour than the goddefs herfelf, and were the 
only divinities he adored, (q) He even caufed altars to 
be erected to them by the Athenians, whom he called 
abject wretches for their mean compliance, and crea- 
tures born only for flavery ; fo much was even this 
prince mocked at fuch defpicable adulation, as Tacitus 
obferved with refpeel: to Tiberius ! * 

Democles, firnamed the Fair, and of a very ten- 
der age, threw himfelf, in order to elude the violence 
of Demetrius, into a vefiel of boiling water prepared 
for a bath, and there loft his life, chufing rather to die 
than violate his modefty. The Athenians, to appeafe 
the refentment of Demetrius, who was extremely of- 
fended at a decree they had publiftied with relation to 
him, iffued a new one, importing, that it was order- 
id and adjudged by the people of Athens, that whatever 
Demetrius might think fit to command, Jhould be con- 
Jidered as facred in regard to the gods, and juji with 
regard to men. Is it pofiible to believe, that flattery 
and fervitude could be carried to fuch an excefs of 
bafenefs, extravagance, and irreligion ! 

Demetrius after thefe proceedings retired into Pelo- 
ponnefus, and took from Ptolemy, who had rendered 
himfelf powerful in that country, the cities of Sicyone, 
Corinth, and feveral others where he had garrifons : 
And as he happened to be at Argos, at the grand 

(a) Athen. I. 6. p. 253. 

* Memoriae proditur, Tibe- ilium, qui libertatem publicam 

rium, quoties curia egrederetuiy nollet, tarn projedlae fervientium 

Grsecis verbis in hunc modum patienriae taedebat, 'Tacit. AimaU 

eloqui folitum : 0 homines ad 1, 3, c. 65, 
fervttutm paratot ! Scilicet etiam 
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feftival in honour of Juno, he was defirous of cele- 
brating it, by propofing prizes, and prefiding in per- 
fon among the Greeks. In order to folemnize it more 
effectually, he efpoufed, on that day, Deidamia, the 
daughter of ^Eacides king of the Moloflians, and lifter 
of Pyrrhus. 

(r) The dates of Greece being afiembled in the 
Ifthmus, and curiofity having drawn a vaft number 
of people from all parts, Demetrius was proclaimed 
general of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had 
been before him; to whom he thought himfelf abun- 
dantly fuperior, fo much was he intoxicated with the 
fuccefs of his arms, and the flattery lavifhed upon 
him. 

When he was upon his departure from Pelopon- 
nefus for Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that 
city, that he intended, upon his arrival among them, 
to be initiated in the great and lefler myfteries at the 
fame time. This had never been permitted before ; 
for it was neceflary to obferve certain intervals 5 it 
being lawful to celebrate the lefler myfteries only in 
the month of March*, and the greater in that of 
October, In order therefore to obviate this incon- 
venience, and fatisfy fo religious a prince, it was or- 
dered that the then prefent month of May mould be 
deemed the month of March, and afterwards that of 
October ; and Demetrius, by this rare invention, was 
duly initiated, without infringing the cuftoms and cere- 
monials prefer ibed by the law. 

But of all the abufes committed at Athens, that 
which raoft afflicted and mortified the inhabitants, was 
an order iflued by Demetrius, for immediately furnifh- 
ing the fum of two hundred and fifty talents ; and 
when this money had been collected without the leaft 
delay or abatement, the prince, the moment he faw it 
amafled together, ordered it to be given to Lamia, and 

(r) Plut. in Demetr. p. 900. 

» There are various opinions with relation to the months in which tbefe 
wiyjlerics wen celebrated, 
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the other courtefans in her company for wafhes and 
paint. The Athenians were more offended at the in- 
dignity than the lofs, and: refented the application of 
that fum to a greater degree than their contribution 
to it. 

Lamia, as if this terrible expence had not been 
fumcient, being defirous to regale Demetrius at a 
feaft, extorted money from feveral of the richeft Athe- 
nians by her own private authority. The entertain- 
ment coft immenfe fums, and gave birth to a very 
ingenious pleafantary of a comic poet, who faid, that 
Lamia was a true Helepolis, We have already fhewn, 
that the Helepolis was a machine invented by Deme- 
trius, for attacking towns. 

(f) Caflander finding himfelf vigoroufly prefled by 
Demetrius, and not being able to obtain a peace, 
without fubniitting entirely to the difcretion of An- 
tigonus, agreed with Lyiimachus to fend ambafladon 
to Seleucus and Ptolemy, to reprefent to them the 
fituation to which they were reduced. The conduct 
of Antigonus made evident, that he had no lefs in 
view than to difpoflefs all the other fucceflbrs of Alex- 
ander, and ufurp the whole empire to himfelf j and 
that it was time to form a ftric\ alliance with each 
other, to humble this exorbitant power. They were 
likewife offended, and Lyfimachus in particular, at 
the contemptible manner in which Demetrius per- 
mitted people to treat the other kings in their con- 
verfation at his table, appropriating the regal title to 
himfelf and his father j whereas Ptolemy, according 
to his flatterers, was no more than the captain of a 
fliip, Seleucus a commander of elephants, and Lyfi- 
machus a treafurer. A confederacy was therefore 
formed by thefe four kings, after which they haftened 
into AfTyria, to make preparations for this new war. 

The firft operations of it were commenced at the 
Hellefpont ; Caflander and Lyfimachus having judged 

(i) A. M. 3702. Ant. J. C. 302. Diod. 1. 20. p. 830—836. PJut. 
in Demetr. p. 899. Juftin. 1. 15. c. 4. 
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it expedient, that the former mould continue in Eu- 
rope, to defend it againft Demetrius ; and that the 
latter mould invade the provinces of Antigonus, in 
Afia, with as many troops as could be drawn out of 
their two kingdoms, without leaving them too defti- 
tute of forces. Lyfimachus executed his part con- 
formably to the agreement ; pafied the Hellefpont 
with a fine army, and either by treaty or force re- 
duced Phrygia, Lydia, Lycaonia, and moft of the 
territories between the Propontis, and the river Mae- 
ander. 

Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which he had 
lately built in upper Syria, and where he was em- 
ployed in celebrating the folemn games he had there 
eftablifhed. This news, with that of feveral other 
revolts, tranfmitted to him at the fame time, caufed 
liim immediately to quit his games. He accordingly 
difmifled the aflembly upon the fpot, and made pre- 
parations for advancing againft the enemy. When all 
his troops were drawn together, he marched with the 
utmoft expedition over mount Taurus, and entered 
Cilicia, where he took out of the public treafury of 
Synada, a city of that province, as much money as 
he wanted, and then augmented his troops to the 
number he thought neceflary. After which he ad- 
vanced directly towards the enemy, and retook feveral 
places in his march. Lyfimachus thought proper to 
be upon the defenfive, till the arrival of the fuccours 
upon their march to join him from Seleucus and 
Ptolemy. The remaining part of the year, therefore, 
elapfed without any action, and each party retired 
into winter-quarters. 

(/) Seleucus, at the beginning of the next feafon, 
formed his army at Babylon, and marched into Cap- 
padocia, to act againft Antigonus. This latter fent 
immediately for Demetrius, who left Greece with 
great expedition, marched to Ephefus, and retook 

(0 A. M. 3703. Ant. J. C. 301. 
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Iftat city, with feveral others that had declared for 
Lyfimachus upon his arrival in Afia. 

Ptolemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of 
the abfence of Antigonus, and recovered all Phoenicia, 
Judaea, and Ccelofyria, except the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garrifons. He, 
indeed, formed the fiege of Sidon ; but whilft his 
troops were employed in battering the walls, he re- 
ceived intelligence that Antigonus had defeated Seleu- 
cus and Lyfimachus, and was advancing to relieve the 
place. Upon this information he made a truce for 
five months with the Sidonians, raifed the fiege, and 
returned to Egypt. 

Here ends what remains of the hiftory of Diodorui 
Siculus, in a period of the greateft importance, and 
on the very point of a battle, by which the fate of 
Alexander's fucceflbrs is to be decided. 

(u) The confederate army, commanded by Seleu- 
cus and Lyfimachus, and the troops of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, arrived at Phrygia almoft at the fame 
time, but did not long confront each other without 
coming to blows. Antigonus had above fixty thou- 
fand foot, ten thoufand horfe, and feventy-five ele- 
phants. The enemies forces confifted of fixty-four 
thoufand foot, ten thoufand five hundred horfe, four 
hundred elephants, with a hundred and twenty chariots 
armed with fcythes. The battle was fought near 
Ipfus, a city of Phrygia. 

As foon as the fignal was given, Demetrius, at the 
head of his beft cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the fon 
*>f Seleucus, and behaved with fo much bravery, that 
he broke the enemy's ranks, and put them to flight ; 
But a ram and inconfiderate thirft of glory, which 
generals can never fufpect too much, and has been fa- 
tal to many, prompted Demetrius to purfue the fugi- 
tives with too much ardour, and without any confide- 
ration for the reft of the army-^. by which means he 
loft the victory, he might eafily have fecured, had he 
{«) Plut. in Dcmetr. p. gc». 
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improved his firft advantage aright. For when he re- 
turned from the purfuit, he found it impracticable for 
him to rejoin his infantry, the enemy's elephants hav- 
ing filled up all the intermediate fpace. When Seleu- 
cus faw the infantry of Antigonus feparated from their 
cavalry, he only made feveral feint attacks upon them, 
fometimcs on one fide, and fometimes on another, in 
order to intimidate and afford them fufficient time to 
quit the army of Antigonus, and come over to his 
own ; and this was at laft the expedient on which 
they refolved. The greateft part of the infantry de- 
tached themfelves from the reft, and furrendered in a 
voluntary manner to Seleucus, and the other were all 
put to flight. At the fame inftant a large body of the 
army of Seleucus drew off by his order, and made a 
furious attack upon Antigonus, who fuftained their 
efforts for fome time, but being at laft overwhelmed 
with darts, and having received many wounds, he fell 
dead on the earth, having defended himfelf valiantly 
to his laft gafp. Demetrius feeing his father dead, 
rallied all the troops he was able to draw together ; 
and retired to Epbefus, with five thoufand foot, and 
four thoufand horfe ; which were all that remained of 
more than fixty thoufand men, whom his father and 
himfelf commanded at the beginning of the engage- 
ment, (x) The great Pyrrhus, as young as he then 
was,, was infeparable from Demetrius, overthrew all 
that oppofed him, and gave an effay in this firft action, 
of what might be expected one day from his valour 
a;id bravery. 

ARTICLE II. 

T"* PI I S fecond article includes the fpace of fifty-five 
J ) ears ; namely, the laft fifteen years of Ptolemy, 
the ion of Lagus, who had already reigned twenty- 
three, which with the other fifteen make thirty-eight ; 
and forty-eight years more, being the reign of Ptolemy 
Fhiladelphus. * 
(x) Phu in Pyrrh. p, 384* 
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Sect. I. The four victorious princes divide the cm" 
pire of Alexander the Great into as many kingdoms. 
Seleucus builds fever al cities. Athens Jhuts her gates 
againft Demetrius. He reconciles himfelf with Seleu- 
cus, and afterwards with Ptolemy. The death of 
Ca//ander. The firjl aclions of Pyrrhus Athens 
taken by Demetrius. He lefes all he poffejfed aimojl 
at the fame time. 

FTER the battle of Jpfus, the four confederate 
princes divided the dominions of Antigonus a- 
mong themfelves, and added them to thofe they al- 
ready poflefled. The empire of Alexander, was thus 
divided into four kingdoms, of which Ptolemy had 
Egypt* Libya, Arabia, Ccelofyria, and Paleftine : 
CafTander had Macedonia, and Greece : Lyfimachus 
Thrace, Bithynia, and fome other provinces beyond 
the Hellefpont, with the Bofphorus : And Seleucus 
all the reft of Afia, to the other fide of the Euphrates, 
and as far as the river Indus. The dominions of this 
laft prince are ufually called the kingdom qf Syria, be- 
caufe Seleucus, who afterward built Antioch in th; t 
province, made it the chief feat of his relidcnce in 
which he was followed by his fucceflbrs, who from 
his name were called Seleucidse. This kingdom how- 
ever not only included Syria, but thofe vaft and fer- 
tile provinces of upper Afia, which conftituted the 
Perfian empire. The reign of twenty years, which 
I have affigned to Seleucus Nicator, commences at this 
period, becaufe he was not acknowledged as king, till 
after the battle of Ipfus 5 and if we add to thefe the 
twelve years, during which he exercifed the regal au- 
thority without the title, they will make out the reiga 
of thirty-one years affigned him by Ufher. 

Thefe four kings * are the four horns of the he-goat 
I 3 in 

(y) Plut. in Demetr. p. 902. Appian. in Syr, p. 122, 123. Pciyb.. 
L 15. p. 572. 

* And at I was conjidering, JVeft on the face of the whole 
iehWd an bt-goat came from the earth, and touched not the ground j 
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in the prophecy of Daniel, who fucceeded in the plao? 
of the fir ft horn that was broken. The firft horn 
was Alexander, king of Greece, who deftroyed the 
empire of the Medes and Perfians, defigned by the 
ram with two horns ; and the other four horns, are 
thofe four kings who rofe up after him, and divided 
his empire among them, but they were not of his 
pofterity. 

They are Jikewife fhadowed out by the four heads 
of the leopard, which are introduced in another part 
of the fame prophecy *. 

Thefe prophecies of Paniel were exa&ly accom- 
plifhed by this laft partition of Alexander's empire ; 
other divifions had, indeed, been made before this, 
but they were only of provinces, which were con- 
figned to governors, under the brother and fon of 
Alexander, and none but the laft was the regal par* 
tition, Thofe prophecies, therefore, are to be un- 
derftood of this alone, for they evidently reprefent 
thefe four fucceflbrs of Alexander, in the quality of 
four kings, four flood up for it. But not one of 
Alexander's fucceflbrs obtained the regal dignity, till 
about three years before the laft divifion of the em- 
pire. And even this dignity was at £rft precarious, 

and the goat bad a nctabk born heaven. Dan. chap. viii. vcr. 5, 6, 

between bis eyes. And be came 7, 8. God afterwards explains to 

to the ram that bad two horns ; his prophet what he had feen : The 

•which I had feen jlanding before ram which thou fawefl, having 

the river, and ran unto him in two horns, are the kings of Media 

the fury of bis power. And I and Perfia. And the 'rough goat 

faw him come clofe unto the ram, is tbe king of Grecia, and the great 

and he was moved with cboler born that is between bis eyes, is 

again/} him, and fmcte tbe ram, the firfl king. Now that being 

and brake his two horns, and there broken, whereas four flood up for 

was no powtr in the ram to fiand it, four kingdoms Jhall Jiand up 

before him, but be cafl him down out of tbe nation, but not in hit 

to tbe ground, and flamped upon power. Ibid. ver. 20, 21, 22. 
bint 1 and there was none that * After this I beheld, and /o, 

xould deliver the ram out of bis another like a leopard, which had, 

band. Therefore tbe he-goat wax- upon tbe back of it, four wings cf 

ed very great, and when be was a fowl : tbe beafl had alfo four 

firing, the great hern was broken : beads $ and dominion was given t$ 

and Jrom it came up four notable it. Dan. vii, 6, 
korns, toward tbe four winds of 
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as being aflumed by each of the fcveral parties, merely 
by his own authority, and not acknowledged by any 
of the reft. Whereas, after the battle of Ipfus, the 
treaty made between the four confederates, when they 
had defeated their adverfary, and diverted him of his 
dominions, affigned each of them their dominions 
under the appellation of fo many kingdoms, and au- 
thorized and acknowledged them as kings and fove- 
reigns, independent of any fuperior power. Thefe 
four kings are Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caflander, and 
Lyfimachus. 

We can never fufficiently admire, in this and 
the other places, wherein the completion of the pro- 
phecies of Daniel will be obferved, the ftrong light 
with which the prophet penetrates the thick gloom of 
futurity, at a time when there was not the leaft ap- 
pearance of all he foretels. With how much certain- 
ty and exaclnefs, even amidft the variety of thefe 
revolutions, and a chaos of fingular events, does he 
determine each particular circumftance, and fix the 
number of the feveral fucceffbrs ! How exprefly has 
he pointed out their nation, that was to be the Grecian ; 
defcribed the countries they were to poflefs j meafured 
the duration of their empires, and the extent of their 
power, inferior to that of Alexander j in a word, with 
what lively colours has he drawn the characters of 
thofe princes, and fpecified their alliances, treaties, 
treachery, marriages, and fuccefs ! Can any one pof- 
fibly afcribe to chance, or human forefight, fo many 
circumftantial predictions, which at the time of their 
being denounced, were fo remote from probability ; 
and may we not evidently difcover in them the cha- 
racter and traces of the Divinity, to whom all ages are 
prefent in one view, and who alone determines at his 
will the fate of all the kingdoms and empires of the 
world ? But it is now time for us to refume the thread 
of our hiftory. 

(%) Onias, the firft of that name, and high-prieft 

(») Jofeph. Antuj. I, iz, & z. 
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of the Jews, died about this time, and was fucceeded 
by his fon Simon, who, for the fanclity of his life, 
and the equity of all his anions, was furnamed the Jujl. 
He enjoyed the pontificate for the fpace of nine years. 

(a) Seleucus, after the defeat of Antigonus, made 
himfelf mafter of upper Syria, where he built Antioch 
on the Orontes, and gave it that name either from 
his father, or his fon, for they were both called Anti- 
ochus. This city, where the Syrian kings afterwards 
refided, was the capital of the Eaft for a long time, 
and ill preferved that privilege under the Roman 
emperors. Antigonus had lately built a city at a fmall 
dirtance from this, and called it Antigonia j but Se- 
leucus had entirely demolimed it, and employed the 
materials in the conftruclion of his own city, to which 
he afterwards tranfplanted the inhabitants of the for- 
mer. 

(b) Among feveral other cities built by Seleucus in 
this country, there were three more remarkable than 
the reft : The firltwas called Seleucia, from his own 
name ; the fecond, Apamea, from his confort of that 
name, who was the daughter of Artaba"sus the Per- 
fian ; the third was" Laodicea, fo denominated from 
his mother. Apamea and Seleucia were fituated on 
the fame river on which Anticch was built, and Lao- 
dicea was in the fouthern part of the fame quarter. 
He allowed the Jews the fame privileges and immuni- 
ties in each of thefe new cities, as were enjoyed by the 
Greeks and Macedonians, and efpecially at Antioch in 
Syria, where that people fettled in fuch numbers, that 
they poffefled as confiderable a part of that city as their 
other countrymen enjoyed at Alexandria. 

Demetrius had withdrawn himfelf to Ephefus, after 
the battle of Ipfus, and, from thence, embarked for 
Greece, his whole refource being limited to the af- 
fection of the Athenians, with whom he had left his 
fleet, money, and wife Deidamia. But he was ftrangely 

{a A. M. 3704. Ant. J. C. 300. Strab. J. 16. p. 749, 75*. Ap- 
pian. ia Syr. p. 124. Juftin. i. 15, w 4. Strab. 1. 16. p. 750. 
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furprized and offended, when he was met in his way, 
by ambaflTadors from the Athenians, who came to ac- 
quaint him that he could not be admitted into their 
city, becaufe the people had, by a decree, prohibited 
the reception of any of the kings : they alfo informed 
him, that his confort Deidamia had been conducted 
to Megara, with all the honours and attendance due 
to her dignity. Demetrius was then fenfible of the 
value of honours and homages extorted by fear, and 
which did not proceed from the will. The pofture 
of his affairs, not permitting him to revenge the per- 
fidy of that people, he contented him felf with inti- 
mating his complaints to them in a moderate manner, 
and demanded his galleys, among which was that pro^ 
digious galley of fixteen benches of oars. As foon as 
he had received them, he failed towards the Cherfone- 
fus ; and having committed fome devaftations in the 
territories of Lyfimachus, he enriched his army with: 
the fpoils, and by that expedient prevented the defer- 
tion of his troops, who now began to recover their 
vigour, and render themfelves formidable anew. 

Lyfimachus, king of Thrace, in order to ftrengthen- 
himfclf in his dominions, entered into a particular 
treaty with Ptolemy, and ftrengthened the alliance- 
between them, by efpoufing one of his daughters 
named Arfinoe ; fhortly after which, his fon Agatho- 
cles married another. 

(c) This double alliance between Lyfimachus and': 
Ptolemy gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon; 
entered into a treaty with Demetrius, and efpoufed 
Stratonice the daughter of that prince by PhiJa the 
lifter of Caflander. The beauty of that pi incefs had. 
induced Seleucus to demand her in marriage ; and as- 
the affairs of Demetrius were at that time in a very 
bad condition, fo honourable an alliance with fo power- 
ful a prince was exceedingly agreeable to him. ln> 
confequence of which he immediately conducted his. 
daughter with all his fleet into Syria from Greece where. 

(*) A, M. 5705. Ant. J. C. 299. Plut. in, Demctr* p« 903.. 
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he was ft ill in pofleflion of fome places. During his 
palTage he made a defcent on Cilicia, which then be- 
longed to Pliftarchus the brother of Caflander, to 
whom it had been afligned by the four kings, who 
divided the dominions of Alexander the Great after 
the death of Antigonus. Pliftarchus went to com- 
plain of this proceeding to Seleucus, and to reproach 
him for contracting an alliance with the common ene- 
my without the confent of the other kings, which he 
confidered as an infraction of the treaty. Demetrius 
receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced di- 
rectly to the city of Synada, where the treafures of 
the province, amounting to twelve hundred talents * > 
were depofited. Thefe he carried off with all expe- 
dition to his fleet, and then fet fail for Syria, where 
he found Seleucus, and gave him the princefs Strato- 
nice in marriage. Demetrius, after fome days paffed 
in rejoicings for the nuptials, and the entertainments 
given on each fide, returned to Cilicia, and made 
himfelf mafter of the whole province. He then fent 
his wife Phila to Caflander, in order to excufe this 
proceeding. Thefe kings imitated the princes of the 
Eaft, with whom it is cuftomary to have feveral wives 
at the fame time. 

During thefe tranfactions of Demetrius, Deidamia, 
another of his wives, who had taken a journey to 
meet him in Greece, and had pafled fome time with 
him in that country, was feized with an indifpofition 
that ended her days, (d) Demetrius having recon- 
ciled himfelf with Ptolemy, by the mediation of Se- 
leucus, efpoufed Ptolemaida, the daughter of Ptole- 
my ; by which means his aflairs began to aflume a 
better afpect j for he had all the ifland of Cyprus, 
and the two rich and powerful cities of Tvre and 
Sidon, befide his new conquefts in Cilicia. 

It was very imprudent in Seleucus to permit fo dan- 
gerous an enemy to eftablifh himfelf at fo fmall a di- 
ll ance from him, and to ufurp from one of his allies 

(J) A. M. 3.706. Ant. J. C. 298. 
* Tiveh f hur.dred tkeufand crowns, 
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ft province fo near his own dominions as Cilicia. All 
this (hews that thefe princes had no eftablifhed rules 
and principles of conduct, and were even ignorant of 
the true interefts of their ambition. For as to faith 
of treaty, equity and gratitude, they had long fince 
renounced them all, and only reigned for the unhap- 
pinefs of their people, as the author of the firft book 
of Maccabees has obferved *. 

The eyes of Selucus were however open at laft, 
and in order to prevent his having a neighbour of fuch 
abilities on each fide of his dominions, he required 
Demetrius to furrender Cilicia to him for a very con- 
fiderable fum of money ; but that prince not being 
difpofed to comply with fuch a propofal, Seleucus in- 
fifted upon his reftoring him the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon that depended on Syria, of which he was king. 
Demetrius, enraged at this demand, replied very ab- 
ruptly, that though he fhould lofe feveral other battles 
as fatal to him as that of Ipfus, he mould never re- 
folve to purchafe the friendmip of Seleucus at fo high 
a price. At the fame time, he failed to thofe two 
cities, where he reinforced their garrifons, and fur- 
nifhed them with all things ncceflary for a vigorous 
defence ; by which means the intention of Seleucus to 
take them from him was rendered ineffectual at that 
time. This proceeding of Seleucus was very con- 
formable to the rules of political intercft, but had fuch 
an odious afpeel with reference to the maxims of ho- 
nour, that it mocked all mankind, and was univerfally 
condemned : For as his dominions were of fuch a van: 
extent as to include all the countries between India and 
the Mediterranean, how infatiable was that rigour and 
avidity which would not permit him to leave his father- 
in-law the peaceable enjoyment of the mattered remains 
of his fortune ! 

(e) Caflander died, about this time, of a dropiV, 
after having governed Macedonia for the fpace of nine 

(e) A. M. 3707. Ant. J. C. 297. 
* Chap. I, ver. 9, 10. 
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years, from the death of his father, and fix or feven 
from the laft partition. He left three fons by Theffa- 
lonica, one of the fjfters of Alexander the Great. 
Philip, who fucceeded him, and died foon after, Jeft 
his crown to be contefted by his two brothers. 

(y*) Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had efpouf- 
ed Antigona, a relation of Ptolemy, in Egypt. This 
young prince was the fon of /Eacides, whom the 
Moloffians, in a revolt, had expelled from the throne ; 
and it was with great difficulty, that Pyrrhus himfelf, 
then an infant at the breaft, was preferved from the 
fury of the revolters, who purfued him with intent 
to deftroy him. After various adventures, he was 
conducted to the court of king Glaucias in Illyria, 
where he was taken into the protection of that prince. 
Caffander, the mortal enemy of .flLacides, follicited 
the king to deliver the young prince into his hands, 
and offered him two hundred talents on that occafion : 
Glaucias, however, was ftruck with horror at fuch a 
propofal, and when the infant had attained the twelfth 
year of his age, he conducted him in perfon into Epirus 
with a powerful army, and reinftatcd him in his do- 
minions 3 by which means the Moloffians were com- 
pelled to fubmit to force. Juftin tells us, that their 
hatred being foftened into compaifion, they themfelves 
recalled him, and affigned him guardians to govern the 
kingdom till he Ihould be of age himfelf ; but there 
feems to be no great probability in his account. 

When he had attained his feventeenth year, he be-* 
gan to think himfelf fufficiently eftablifhed on the 
throne ; and fet out from his capital city for Illyria* 
in order to be prefent at the nuptials of one of the fon* 
of Glaucias, with whom he had been brought up. 
The Moloffians taking advantage of his abfence, re- 
volted a fecond time, drove all his friends out of the 
kingdom, feized all his treafures, and conferred the 
crown on Neoptolemus his great uncle. Pyrrhus be- 
ing thus diverted of his dominions, and finding him- 

{/) Pint, in Pyrrh. P* 3 3 3 — 3 S 5« 
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felf tleftitute of all fuccours, retired to his brother- 
in-law Demetrius, the fon of Antigonus, who had 
efpoufed lus fitter Deidamia. 

This young prince diftinguimed himfelf among the 
braveft, in the battle that was fought on the plains of 
Ipfus, and would not forfake Demetrius, even after 
he was defeated. He alfo p refer ved for him thofe 
Grecian cities which that prince* had confided to him ; 
and when a treaty of peace was concluded between 
Ptolemy and Demetrius, by the mediation of Seleu- 
cus, Pyrrhus went into Egypt as an hoftage for his 
brother-in-law. 

During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy, 
he gave fufficient proofs of his ftrength, addrefs, and 
extraordinary patience, in hunting exercifes, and all 
other labours. Obferving that of all the wives of 
Ptolemy, Berenice had the greateft afcendant over 
him, and that flie furpafled the others in prudence, as 
well as beauty, he attached himfelf to her in par- 
ticular j for as he was already an able politician, he 
neglected no opportunity of making his court to thole 
on whom his fortune depended, and was ftudious to 
ingratiate himfelf with fuch perfons as were capable 
of being ufeful to him. His noble and engaging de- 
meanour procured him fuch a (hare in Ptolemy's e- 
fteem, that he gave him Antigone, the daughter of 
Berenice his favourite confort, in preference of feveraL 
young princes who demanded her in marriage. This 
lady was the daughter of Berenice by Philip her flrfl: 
hulband, who was a Macedonian lord, little known 
with refpe£fc to. any other particular. When Pyrrhus 
had efpoufed Antigone, the queen had fo much influ- 
ence over her confort as to induce him to grant his fon- 
in-law a fleet with a fupply of money, which enabled 
him to repollefs himfelf of his dominions. Here be- 
gan the fortune of an exiled prince who was afterwards 
efteemed the greateft general of his age ; and it muft 
be acknowledged that every inftance of his early con^ 
du& denoted extraordinary merit, and raifed great ex- 
pectations of his future glory* Athens 
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(g) Athens, as we have already obferved, revolted 
from Demetrius, and fliut her gates againft him. 
But when that prince thought he had fufficiently pro- 
vided for the fecurity of his territories in Afia, he 
marched againft tnat rebellious and ungrateful city, 
with a refolution to punifh her as (he defer ved. The 
firft year was employed in the reduction of the Mef- 
fenians, and the conqueft of fome other cities who 
had quitted his party ; but he returned the next fea- 
fon to Athens, which he clofely blocked up, and re- 
duced to the laft extremity, by cutting oft all com- 
munication of provifions. (b) A fleet of an hundred 
and fifty fail, fent by king Ptolemy, to fuccour the 
Athenians, and which appeared on the coafts of 
i*Egina, afforded them but atranfient joy ; for when 
this naval force faw a ftrong fleet arrive from Pelo- 
ponnefus to the amflance of Demetrius, befide a great 
number of other veilels from Cyprus, and that the 
whole amounted to three hundred, they weighed an- 
chor, and fled. 

Although the Athenians had iflued a decree, by 
which they made it capital for any perfon, even to 
mention a peace with Demetrius, the extreme necef- 
fity to which they were reduced, obliged them to 
open their gates to him. When he entered the city, 
he commanded the inhabitants to alTemble in the 
theatre, which he furrounded with armed troops, and 
polled his guards on each fide of the ftage where the 
dramatic pieces were performed ; and then defend- 
ing from the upper part of the theatre, in the man- 
ner ufual with the acfors, he mewed himfelf to that 
multitude, who feemed rather dead than living, and 
v/aited for the event in inexprelfible terror, expecting 
it would prove the fentence for their deftruclion : but 
he dimpated their apprehenfions by the firft expreflions 
he uttered ; for he did not raife his voice like a man 
affected with the emotions of rage, nor deliver him- 

(.r) A. M. 370S. Ant. J. C. 296. Plut. in Demetr. p. 904, 905. 
\bj A. M. 3709. Ant. J. C. 295. 
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felf in any paffionate or infulting language, but foften- 
ed the tone of his voice, and only addreffed himfelf 
to them in gentle complaints and amicable expoftula- 
tions. He pardoned their offence, and reftored them 
to his favour ; prefenting them, at the fame time, 
with an hundred thoufand meafures of corn, and re- 
inftating fuch magiftrates as were moft agreeable to 
them. The joy of this people may be eafily con- 
ceived from the terrors with which they were before 
affected ; and how glorious muft fuch a prince be, 
who could always fupport fo glorious, fo admirable 
a character ! 

When he had regulated the ftate of affairs in Athens, 
he determined to reduce the Lacedaemonians. Archi- 
damus, their king, advanced as far as Mantinaea to 
meet him ; but Demetrius defeated him in a great 
battle, and obliged him to have recourfe to flight : 
After which he advanced into Laconia, and fought 
another battle in the very fight of Sparta. He was 
again victorious ; five hundred of the enemies were 
made prifoners, and two hundred killed upon the fpot, 
fo that he was already confidered as mafter of the city, 
which had never been taken before. 

In that important moment he received two pieces of 
intelligence, which affected him in a quite different 
manner. The fir ft was, that Lyfimachus had lately 
diverted him of all his territories in Afia j and the 
other, that Ptolemy had made a defcent on Cyprus, 
and conquered all the ifland, except Salamina, where 
the mother of Demetrius, v/ith his wife and children, 
had retired ; and that the king of Egypt carried on 
the fiege of that city with great vigour. Demetrius 
left all to fly to their affiftance, but was foon inform- 
ed that the place had furrendered. Ptolemy had the 
generofity to give the mother, wife and children of 
his enemy their liberty without any ranfom ; and to 
difmifs them with all their attendants, and effects. 
He even made them magnificent prefents at their de- 
parture, which he accompanied with all imaginable 
niarks of honour. The 
2 
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The lots, of Cyprus was foon fucceeded by that of 
Tyre and Srdon ; and Seleucus difpoflefled him of 
Cilicia on another iide. Thus in a very fhort time 
he faw himfelf divefted of all his dominions, without 
any refource or hopes for the future. 

Sect. II. Difpute between the two fons of Caffander 
for the crown of Macedonia, Demetrius being in- 
vited to the afftflance of Alexander ', finds means to de-> 
Jiroy him, and is proclaimed king of the Macedonians, 
He makes great preparations for the conquejl of Afta. 
A powerful confederacy is formed againjl him. Pyrrhus 
and Lyjimachus deprive hi?n of Macedonia, and di- 
vide it between themfclves. Pyrrhus is foon obliged 
to quit thofe territories. Sad end of Demetrius, who. 
dies in prifon. 

NO prince was ever obnoxious to greater viciffi- 
tudes of fortune, or ever experienced- more fud- 
den changes than Demetrius. He expofed himfelf to 
thefe events by his imprudence, amufing himfelf with 
inconfiderable conquefb, while he abandoned his pro- 
vinces to the firft invader. His greateft fuccefles were 
immediately followed by his being difpofleifed of all 
his dominions, and almoft reduced to defpair, when 
fudclenly an unexpected refource offered itfelf from 
a quarter he had not the leaft room to expect it. 

(/) In the quarrel between the two fons of Callander 
for the crown, Theflalonica their mother favoured 
Alexander, who was the youngeft j which fo enraged 
Antipater, the eldefl fon, that he killed her with his 
own hands, though fhe conjured him by the breafts 
which had nouriiheJ him, to fpare her life. Alexan- 
der, in order to avenge this unnatural barbarity, iblli- 
cited the afliftance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius. Pyrrhus 
arrived the firft, and made himfelf mafter of feveral 
cities in Macedonia, part of which he retained as a. 
compenfation for the aid he had given Alexander ; 

(;') A. M. 3710. Ant. J. C. 294. PJut. in Deroetr. p. 005. In 
fyrrh. p. 386. JoiHn. 1 16. c. 1. 
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md he returned to his own dominions, after he had 
reconciled the two brothers. Demetrius made his 
approach at the fame inftant, upon which Alexander 
advanced to meet him j and teftified at the interview 
between them, all imaginable gratitude and friendfhip ; 
but reprefented to him, at the fame time, that the 
ftate of his affairs was changed, and that he no longer 
had any need of his affiftance. Demetrius was dif- 
pleafed with this compliment, whilft Alexander, who 
dreaded the greatnefs of his power, was apprehenlive 
of fubjecting himfelf to a mafter, mould he admit 
him into his dominions. They however converfed 
together with an external air of friendfhip, and en- 
tertained each other with reciprocal feafts, till at laft, 
Demetrius, upon fome intelligence, either true, or 
contrived, that Alexander intended to deftroy him, 
prevented the execution of that defign, and killed 
him. This murder armed the Macedonians againft 
him at firft, but when he had acquainted them with 
all the particulars that occalioned his conduct, the 
averfion they entertained for Antipater, the infamous 
murderer of his own mother, induced them to declare 
for Demetrius, and they accordingly proclaimed him 
king of Macedonia. Demetrius pofTefled this crown 
for the fpace of feven years, and Antipater fled into 
Thrace, where he did not long furvive the lofs of 
his kingdom. 

One of the branches of the royal family of Philip 
king of Macedonia became entirely extinct by the 
death of Theflalonica, and her two forts ; as the 
other branch from Alexander the Great had before 
by the death of the young Alexander and Hercules, 
his two fons. Thus thefe two princes, who by their 
unjuft wars had fpread defolation through fo many 
provinces, and deftroyed fuch a number of royal fa- 
milies, experienced by a juft decree of providence the 
fame calamities in their own families, as they had oc- 
cafioned to others. Philip and Alexander, with their 
wives, and all their defendants, perifticd by violent 
deaths* Much 
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(£) Much about this time Selcucus built the city of 
Seleucia, on the banks of the Tigris, and at the di- 
ftance of forty miles from Babylon. It became very 
populous in a lhort time, and Pliny tells us it was 
inhabited by fix hundred thoufand perfons. The 
dikes of the Euphrates being broken down, fpread 
fuch an inundation over the country, and the branch 
of that river which pafled through Babylon, was funk 
fo low by this evacuation, as to be rendered unnavi- 
gable, by which means that city became fo incom- 
modious, that as foon as Seleucia was built, all its 
inhabitants withdrew thither. This circumftance pre- 
pared the way for the accomplishment of that cele- 
brated, prophecy of Ifaiah, who at a time, when this 
city was in the moft flourifhing condition, had fore- 
told, that it mould one day become entirely defert and 
uninhabited. (/) I have obferved elfewhere by what 
manner and degrees this prediction was fully accom- 
plifhed. 

(m) Simon, furnamed the Juil, and high prieft of the 
Jews, died at the clofe of the ninth year of his pon- 
tificate, and left a young fon, named Onias. As he 
was of too tender an age to take upon himfelf the ex- 
ercife of that dignity, it was configned to Eleazar the 
brother of Simon, who difcharged the function of it 
for the fpace of fifteen years. 

(») I here pafs over fome events of fmall impor- 
tance, and proceed to Demetrius, who believing him- 
felf fuificiently fettled in Greece and Macedonia, be- 
gan to make great preparations, for regaining the em* 
pire of his father in Afia. With this view he raifed an 
army of above an hundred thoufand men, and fitted 
out a fleet of five hundred fail j in a word, fo great 
an armament had never been feen, fince the time of 
Alexander the Great. Demetrius animated the work- 

(k) A. M. 3711. Ant. J.C. 293. Strab. I. 16. p. 738 & 743. Pl>«. 
1. 6. c. 26. (/) Vol. II. At the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, 

(m) A. M. 3712. Jofeph. Antiq. J. 12. c.2. (») A.M. 3716. Ant. 
J. C *88. Phit. in Demetr. p. 909, & in PyTrh. p. 386. Juftin. 1. 16. 
c. e. 
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men by his prefence and inftru&ions, vifitcd them in 
prifon, dire&ed them how to aft, and even aflifted 
them in their labours. The number of his galleys, 
and their extraordinary dimenfions, created an univer- 
fal aftonifliment ; for mips of fix, and even five benches 
of oars, had never been feen till then ; and Ptolemy 
Philopator did not build one of forty benches till many 
years after this period * ; but then it was only for 
pomp and oftentation, whereas thofe which Demetrius 
built were extremely ufeful in battle, and more admi- 
rable for their lightnefs and agility than their grandeur 
and magnificence. 

(n) Ptolemy, Lyfimachus, and Seleucus, receiving 
intelligence of thefe formidable preparations of De- 
metrius, immediately caught the alarm ; and in order 
to fruftrate their efted*, renewed their alliance, in 
which they like wife engaged Pyrrhus king of Epirus ; 
in confequence of which, when Lyfimachus began ta 
invade Macedonia on one fide, Pyrrhus was carrying 
on the fame operations on the other. Demetrius, 
who was then making preparations in Greece, for his 
intended expedition into Afia, advanced with all fpeed 
to defend his own dominions ; but before be was able 
to arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken Beraea, one of the 
mod confiderable cities in Macedonia, where he found 
the wives, children, and effects of a great number of 
foldiers belonging to Demetrius. This news caufed fo 
great a diforder in the army of that prince, that a con- 
fiderable part of his troops abfolutely refufed to follow 
him, and declared with an air of mutiny and fedition, 
that they would return to defend their families and 
effects. In a word, things were carried to fuch an 
extremity, that Demetrius perceiving he no longer 

(«) A. M. 3717. Ant. J. C. 287. 

* This galley was two hundred failors, befide four thoufand rowers, 
and eighty cubits {about four bun- and near three thoufand foldiers, 
dred and twenty foot) in length, who were difpofed in the fpaces be- 
and twenty -eight cubits (feventy- tween the rowers , and on the lower 
two feet) from the keel to the top of deck. Plut. in the life of Deme- 
tbe poop % It carried for hundred triu«, 

had 
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had any influence over them, fle^ to Greece in the 
di/guifeofa common foldier, and his troops went over 
to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed king of Macedonia. 

The different characters of thefe two princes great- 
ly contributed to this fudden revolution. Demetrius, 
who confidered vain pomp, and fuperb magnificence, 
as true grandeur, rendered himfelf contemptible to 
the Macedonians, in the very circumftance by which 
he thought to obtain their efleem. He ambitioufly 
loaded his head with a double diadem, like a theatri- 
cal monarch, and wore purple robes enriched with a 
profufion of gold. The ornaments of his feet were 
altogether extraordinary ; and he had long employed 
artifts to make him a mantle, on which the fyftem of 
the world, with all the {tars vifiblc in the firmament, 
were to be embroidered in gold. The change of his 
fortune prevented the fmifhing of this work, and no 
ftiture king would prefume to wear it. 

But that which rendered him ftill more odious, was 
his being fo difficult of approach. He was either fo 
impious and difdainful, as not to allow thofe who had 
any af&irs to tranfact with him the liberty of fpeech, 
or elfe he treated them with fo much rudenefs, as 
obliged them to quit his prefence with difguft. One 
day, when he came out of his palace, and walked 
through the ftreets with a mien of more affability 
than it was ufual for him to aflume, fome perfons were 
encouraged to prefent a few petitions to him. He re- 
ceived them with a gracious air, and placed them 
in one of the folds of his robe } but as he was. paffing 
over a bridge on the river Axius *, he threw all thofe 
petitions into the dream. A prince muft certainly 
know very little of mankind, not to be fenfible that 
fuch a contemptuous behaviour is fufficient to pro- 
voke his fubjecls to revolt from his authority. On 
this occafion, an action of the great Philip was re- 
collected, and which has been related among the 
events of his reign. That prince had feveral times 

* A river of upper M*tt$«n\a» 
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refufed audience to a poor woman, under pretext 
that he wanted lei fu re to hear her. Be no longer king 
then, replied flie with fome emotion j and Philip* 
from thenceforth, made it a maxim -with himfelf to 
grant his fubje£ts long and frequent audiences. For, 
as Plutarch obferves on that occafion, The most 

INDISPENSIBLE DUTY OF A KING, IS TO EX- 
ERT HIMSELF v IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE *. 

The Macedonians had formed a very different idea 
of Pyrrhus. They had heard it reported, and were 
fenfible by their own experience, that affability was 
natural to him, and that he was always mild and ac- 
ceflible ; they were convinced of his promptitude to 
recompenfe the fervices rendered him, and that he was 
flow to anger and feverity. Some young officers over 
their liquor had vented feveral ofrenfive pleafantries 
againft him.. The particulars of their converfation 
were related to Pyrrhus himfelf, who ordered them to 
be brought into his prefence, and then aflced them, if 
they had expreffed themfelves in the manner he had 
heard ? Yes, my Lord, replied one of the company, 
and we Jhould have added a great deal more, if we had 
had more wine. Pyrrhus could not forbear laughing 
at this facetious and fprightly turn, and difmiffed them 
from his prefence without further notice. 

The Macedonians thought him much fuperior to 
Demetrius, even in military merit. He had beat 
them on feveral occafions, but their admiration of his 
bravery was greater than their refentmcnt for their de- 
feat. It was a common expreffion with them, that 
other princes imitated Alexander in nothing but their 
purple robes, the number of their guards, the affecta- 
tion of inclining their heads like his, and their imperi-. 
ous manner of fpeaking ; but that Pyrrhus was the on- 
ly one who reprefented that monarch in his great and 
laudable qualities. Pyrrhus himfelf was not altoge- 
ther free from vanity, with refpecl: to the refemblance 
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of his own features to thofe of Alexander *, but a 
good matron of Larifla, in whofe houfe he once 
lodged, had undeceived him in that particular, by 
an anfwer perhaps not at all agreeable to him. The 
Macedonians, however, thought they difcovered in 
him, the afpeft of that prince ; with all the fire of 
his eyes, and the vivacity, promptitude, and impetu- 
ofity with which he charged his enemies, and bore 
down all who prefumed to oppofe him. But with re- 
refpecl: to the art military, and ability in drawing up 
an army in battle, they thought none comparable to 
Pyrrhus. 

It cannot therefore be thought furprizing, that the 
Macedonians, who entertained fuch prejudices in his 
favour, and fo difadvantagious to the other, Ihould 
eafily quit the party of Demetrius, to efpoufe that of 
Pyrrhus : And one may fee by this inftance, and a 
thoufand others, how neceflary it is for princes to at- 
tach their people to their interefts by the gentle ties of 
affe&ion, and gratitude j and by entertaining a real 
love for them, which is the only means of acquiring 
their love, that is the moft folid glory, their moft ef- 
fential obligation, and at the fame time their greateft 
fecurity. 

(o) As Lyfimachus happened to arrive immediately 
after Pyrrhus had been declared king of Macedonia, 
he pretended that he had contributed as much as that 
prince, to the flight of Demetrius, and that he con- 
sequently ought to have a (hare in that kingdom. 
Pyrrhus, who, in this conjuncture, was not entirely 
certain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily 

(o) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 389, 390. 

* A fet of flatterers bad really ivbicb of tboje princes be mojl re- 

ferfuaded Pyrrbus, tbat be refem- fembled. She reft fed to anfooer 

bled Alexander, in the features of bim for a conjiderafile time, till at 

bit face. With this belief be fent laft be preffed berbery earnejify t* 

for tbe piclures of Philip, Ptrdic fotisfy bis curiofity } upon nvbicb 

fas, Alexander, Cajjander, and Jhe replied, tbat fbe thought bim 

fame other princes, and then defi- very like Batra,cbion, ivbo tvas a 

red a woman of Larijfa, ivitb noted cook in tbat city, Lutian. 

whom be then lodged, to tell bim, adverf, indoft. p. 55a, 553. 
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acquiefced in the pretenfions of Lyfimachus, and the 
cities and provinces were accordingly mared between 
them : But this agreement was fo far from uniting 
them with each other, ' that it rather led them into 
a conftant train of animofities and divifions : For, as 
Plutarch obferves, when neither feas nor mountains, 
nor uninhabitable deferts, could fuffice as barriers to 
the avarice and ambition of thefe princes ; and when 
their defires were not to be bounded by thofe limits 
which feparate Europe from Afia, how could they 
poflibly continue in a ftate of tranquillity, and refrain 
from the injuftice of invading domains fo near, and 
which might prove fo commodious to them ? This 
was a moderation not to be expected ; and a perpe- 
tual war between them became inevitable from the 
malignant feeds of envy and ufurpation that had ta- 
ken root in their minds. The names of peace and 
war were confidered by them as two fpecies of coin j 
to which they themfelves had given currency, merely 
for their own intereft, and without the leaft regard to 
juftice. Again, continues the fame author, do they 
act more laudably, when they engage in an open war, 
than when they ufe the facred names of juftice, friend- 
Ihip, and peace, for what, in reality, is no more than 
a truce or tranfient fufpenfion of their unjuft views ? 

The whole hiftory of Alexander's fucceflbrs jufti- 
Hes thefe reflections of Plutarch. Never were more 
treaties and alliances made, and never were they vio*- 
lated with lefs difguife, and more impunity. May 
heaven grant that thofe complaints be never applicable 
to any princes or times but thofe we are treating of 
at prefent J 

Pyrrhus, finding the Macedonians more tractable 
and fubmiffive, when he led them to war, than they 
were when he permitted them to enjoy a ftate of re- 
pofe ; and being himfelf not much addicted to tran- 
quillity, nor capable of fatisfaction in the calm of a 
long peace, was daily forming new enterprizes, with- 
out muclj regard to fparing either his fubjects or 

allies. 
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allies. Lyiimachus took advantage of the army's dif- 
guft of Pyrrhus, and enflamed them ftill more by hia 
emiffaries, who artfully infinuated that they had act- 
ed moil fliamefully in chufing a ftranger for their 
mafter, whom intereft, and not affection, had at- 
tached to Macedonia. Thefe reproaches drew in the 
greateft part of the foldiers 5 upon which Pyrrhus, 
who feared the confequences of this alienation, retired 
with his Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and loft 
Macedonia in the fame manner he had gained it. 

He greatly complained of the inconftancy of this 
people, and their diflaffection to his perfon ; but, as 
Plutarch again obferves, kings have no reafon to blame 
other perfons, for fometimes changing their party ac- 
cording to their intereft, as in acting fo, they only 
imitate their own example, and practife the leflbns of 
infidelity and treafon, which they haye learnt from 
their whole conduct, which upon all occafions de- 
monftrates an utter difregard for juftice, veracity, and 
faith in the obfervance of engagements. 

(p) With refpect to the affairs of Demetrius j that 
prince, when he found himfelf deferted by his troops, 
retired to the city of .Caflandria *, where his confort 
Phila refided : This lady was fo afflicted at the cala- 
mitous ftate in which fhe beheld her huft>and, and 
was fo terrified at the misfortunes to which ihe her- 
felf was expofed by the declenfion of his affairs, that 
ihe had recourfe to a draught of poifon, by which ihe 
ended a life that was become more infupportable to her 
than death itfelf. 

Demetrius, thinking to gather up fome remains of 
his mattered fortune, returned to Greece, where feve- 
ral cities ftill continued devoted to him 3 and when he 
had difpofed his affairs in the beft order he was able, he 
left the government of thofe places to his fon Antigo- 
nus j and aflembling all the troops he could raife in 
that country, which amounted to about eleven thou- 

(J>) Plut. in Demetr. p. 910, 911. 

♦ A city on the frontier* of Thrace, and in upper Macedonia, 
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fand men, ho embarked for Afia, with a refolution to 
try whether defpair would not bring forth good fortune. 
Eurydice, the filter of his late wife Phila, received him 
at Miletus, where Ihe lived with the princefs Ptole- 
maida, her daughter by Ptolemy, whofe marriage 
with Demetrius had been agreed upon by the media- 
tion of Seleucus. Eurydice accordingly prefented the 
princefs to him, and this alliance gave birth to De- 
metrius, who afterwards reigned in Cyrene. 

(q) Demetrius, foon after the celebration of his nup- 
tials, entered Caria and Lydia, where he took feveral 
places from Lyfimachus, and confiderably augmented 
his forces j by which means he at laft made himfelf 
matter of Sardis : But, as foon as Agathocles, the fon 
of Lyfimachus, appeared at the head of an army, he 
abandoned all his conquefts, and marched into the 
Eaft. His defign in taking this route, was to fur- 
prize Armenia, and Media ; but Agathocles, who 
followed him clofe, cut off his provifions and forage 
fo effectually, that a ficknefs fpread through his army, 
and weakened it extremely ; and when he at laft made 
an attempt to march over mount Taurus, with the 
fmall remains of his troops, he found all the paffes 
guarded by the enemies, which obliged him to march 
for Tarfus in Cilicia. 

From thence he reprefented to Seleucus, to whom 
that city belonged, the melancholy fituation of his 
affairs, and intreated him, in a very moving manner, 
to afford him the neceffaryfubfiftence for himfelf and 
the remainder of his troops. Seleucus was touched 
with companion at firft, and difpatched orders to his 
lieutenants, to furnifh him with all he mould want. 
But when remonftrances were afterwards made to him 
upon the valour and abilities of Demetrius, his genius 
for refource and ftratagem, and intrepidity in the exe- 
cution of his defigns, whenever the leaft opportunity 
for acting prefented itfelf ; he thought it impofiible to 
reinftate a prince of that character, without incurring 

(j) Pint, in Demetr. p. 912 — 915. 
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many disadvantages himfelf. For which reafon, m- 
ftead of continuing to fupport him, he refolved upoH 
his deftruclion, and immediately placed himfelf at the 
head of a numerous army, with an intention to attack 
him. Demetrius, who had received intelligence of 
thefe meafures, pofted his troops in thofe parts of 
mount Taurus, where he imagined it would be very 
difficult to force them, and fent to Seleucus a fecond 
time, to implore his permiffion to pafs into the Eaft, 
in order to eftablifh himfelf in fome country belonging 
to the Barbarians, where he might end his da) sin 
tranquillity ; but if he mould not be inclinable to grant 
him that favour, he intromited his confent to take up 
his winter-quarters in his dominions, and begged that 
prince not to expofe him to famine, and the rigours 
of the feafon, as that would be delivering him up de- 
fencelefs to the difcretion of his enemies. 

Seleucus was fo prejudiced againft thedefign he had 
formed againft the Eaft, that this propofal only tended 
to increafe his diffidence, and he confented to nothing 
more, than his taking winter-quarters in Cataonia, a 
province adjacent to Cappadocia, during the two fe- 
vereft months of that feafon ; after which he was im- 
mediately to evacuate that country. Seleucus, during 
this negotiation, had placed ftrong guards, at all the 
pafles irom Cilicia into Syria, which obliged Deme- 
trius to have recourfe to arms, in order to difengage 
himfelf. He accordingly made fuch a vigorous attack 
on the troops who guarded the pafi'es in the mountains, 
that hediflodged them from thence, and opened himfelf 
a paffage into Syria, which he immediately entered. 

His own courage, and the hopes of his foldiers, 
reviving from this fuccefs, he took all poffible meafures 
for making a lalt effort for the re-eftablimment of his 
affairs, but he had the misfortune to be fuddenly feized 
with a fevere diftcmper, which difconcerted all his mea- 
fures. During the forty days that he continued fick, 
moftof his foldiers defer ted ; and when he at laft re- 
covered his health, fo as to be capable of aclion, he 

found 
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found himfelf reduced to the defperate neceffity of at- 
tempting to furprize Seleucus in his camp by night, 
with the handful of men who ftill continued in his 
Service. A deferter gave Seleucus intelligence of this 
defign, time enough to prevent its effect ; and the de- 
fertion of Demetrius's troops increafed upon this dis- 
appointment. He then endeavoured, as his la ft re- 
fource, to regain the mountains, and join his fleet j 
but he found the paffes fo well guarded, that he was 
obliged to conceal himfelf in the woods ; from whence 
he was foon diflodged by hunger, and compelled to 
Surrender himfelf to Seleucus, who caufed him to be 
conducted under a itrong guard to the Cherfonefus of 
Syria near Laodicea, where he was detained prifoner. 
He, however, was allowed the liberty of a park for 
hunting, and all the conveniences of life in abun- 
dance. 

When Antigonus received intelligence of his father's 
captivity, he was affected with the utmoft forrow, 
and wrote to all the kings, and even to Seleucus him- 
felf, to obtain his releafe, offering, at the fame time, 
his own perfon as an hoftage for him, and confenting 
to part with all his remaining dominions, as the price 
of his liberty. Several cities, and a great number of 
princes, joined their follicitations in favour of the cap- 
tive princes ; but Lyfimachus offered a Jargc fum of 
money to Seleucus, provided he would caufe his prifoner 
to be put to death. The king of Syria was ftruck with 
horror at fo barbarous and inhuman a propofal, and in 
order to grant a favour follicited from fo many diffe- 
rent quarters, he feemed only to wait the arrival of his 
fon Antigonus and Stratonice, that Demetrius might 
owe the obligation of his liberty to them. 

In the mean time that unhappy prince fupported his 
misfortunes with patience and magnanimity -> and be- 
came at laft fo habituated to them, that they no lon- 
ger feemed to affecl: him. He exercifed himfelf in 
racing, walking, and hunting, and might have been 
infinitely more happy, had he made a true eflimate of 
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his condition, than whilft hurried over lands and feas 
by the phrenzy of ambition. For what other fruit 
do thefe pretended heroes, who are called conquerors, 
derive from all their labours and wars, and from all 
the dangers to which they expofe themfelves, but the 
fatality of tormenting themfelves, by rendering others 
miferable ; and conftantly turning their backs on tran- 
quillity and happinefs, which, if they may be believed, 
are the fole ends of all their motions ? Demetrius was 
gradually feized with melancholy ; and no lenger a- 
mufed himfeif with his former exercifes : He grew 
corpulent, and entirely abandoned himfeif to drinking 
and gaming at dice, to which he devoted whole days, 
undoubtedly with defign to banifh the melancholy 
thoughts of his condition. When he had continued 
in his captivity for the fpace of three years, he was 
feized with a fevere diflemper, occafioned by his in- 
activity, and intemperance in eating and drinking, 
and died at the age of fifty- four years. His fon An- 
tigonus, to whom the urn, which inclofed the aflies 
of that prince, was tranfmitted, celebrated his funeral 
with great magnificence. We fhall fee, in the fequel 
of the prefent hiftory, that this Antigonus, who was 
furnamed Gonatas, continued peaceable pofleflbr of 
the kingdom of Macedonia ; and the race of this 
prince enjoyed the crown for feveral generations, in a 
direct line from father to fon, till the reign of Perfeus, 
the laft of that family, who was divefted of Macedonia 
by the Romans. 

Sect. III. Ptolemy Soter refigns his kingdom to his fon 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. The tower of Pharos built. 
The image of Scrapis conveyed to Alexandria. The 
celebrated library founded in that city^ with an aca- 
demy of learned men. Demetrius Phalereus prefides 
over both. 

(r) pT O LEMY Soter, the fon of Lagus, after a 
reign of twenty years in Egypt, with the ftile 
©f king, and of near thirty-nine from the death of 

(r) A.M. 3719, Ant. J. C. 285. Juftin. 1. 16. 
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Alexander, was defirous of tranfmitting the throne to 
Ptolemy Philadelphia *, one of his fons by Berenice. 
He had Jikewife feveral children by his other wives, 
and among thofe, Ptolemy, furnamed Ceraunus, or 
the Thunderer, who being the fon of Eurydice, the 
daughter of Antipater, and the eldeft of the male i flue, 
confidered the crown as his right, after the death of 
his father. But Berenice, who came into Egypt, 
merely to accompany Eurydice, at the time of her 
efpoufals with Ptolemy, fo exceedingly charmed that 
prince with her beauty, that he married her ; and fo 
great was her afcendant over him, that fhe caufed him 
to prefer her fon, to all his iflue by the other queens. 
In order therefore to prevent all difputes and wars that 
might enfue, after his death, which he was fenfible 
could not be very remote, as he was then fourfcore 
years of age ; he refolved to have him crowned m his 
own life time, intending, at the fame time, to refign 
all his dominions to him ; declaring, that to create a 
king was more glorious than to be fo one's felf. The 
coronation of Philadelphus was celebrated with the 
itioft fplendid feftival that had ever been feen ; but I 
referve the defcription of it to the end of this aclion. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired to 
Lyfimachus, whofe fon Agathocles had efpoufed Ly- 
fandra, the lifter of Ceraunus, both by father and 
mother ; and after the death of Agathocles, he re* 
moved to the court of Seleucus, who received him 
with a goodnefs entirely uncommon, for which he 
was afterward repaid with the blackeft ingratitude, as 
will appear in the fequel of this hiftory. 

(s) In the firft year of the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, which was alfo the nrft year of the cxxivth 
Olympiad, the famous watch-tower in the ifle of 

(j) Plin. 1. 36. c. 12. Strab. 1. 17. p. 791. Suid. in 

* The word Jignifes y a lover of caufe be charged two of bis bro- 

his brethren } but Ptelemy received thers with forming dejigns agatnjl 

this frname, agreeably to a figure his life, and then caufed them to 

of ffeecb called Antiphrafts, be- be dcjiroyed. Paufan. 1. I. p. 12. 
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Pharos was compleated. It was ufually called the 
tower of Pharos, and has been reputed one of the fe- 
ven wonders of antiquity. It was a large fquare 
ilruclirre built of white marble, on the top of which 
a fire was conftantly kept burning, in order to guide 
fhips in their courfe. It coft eight hundred talents, 
which, eft i mated by the Athenian money, are equal 
to two hundred thoufand pounds, but amount to 
;Jmoft double that fum, if computed by the coin of 
Alexandria. The architect of the edifice was Softratus 
of Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the whole honour of 
it to himfelf, had recourfe to the artifice I have men- 
tioned before *. Pharos was originally a real ifland, 
at the diftance of feven furlongs from the continent 5 
but was afterwards joined to it by a caufeway like that 
of Tyre. 

(?) Much about this time, the image of the god 
frirapis was brought from Pontus to Alexandria. Pto- 
lemy had been induced by a dream to demand it, 
by an embafly, of the king of Sinope, a city of Pon- 
tus, where it was kept. It was, however, refufed 
him for the fpace of two years, till at laft the inhabi- 
tants of Sinope fufFered fuch extremities from a fa- 
mine, that they confented to refign this idol to Ptole- 
my for a fupply of corn, which he tranfmitted to 
them ; and the flatue was then conveyed to Alex- 
andria, and placed in one of the fuburbs, called 
Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name of Serapis, 
and a famous temple, called the Serapion, was after- 
ward erected for it in that place. This ftruclure, ac- 
cording to Ammianus Marcellinus (a), furpafTed, in, 
beauty and magnificence, all the temples in the world, 
except the capitol at Rome. This temple had alfo 
a library, which became famous in all fucceeding ages, 
for the number and value of the books it contained. 

(t) A.M. 3720. Ant. J. C. 2S4. Tacit. Hift. 1. 4. c. 83 & 84. 
Plut. de Ifid. &Ofir. p. 361. Clem. Alex. inProtrept. p. 31. («; Am. 
MjfceJl. J. 22. c. 16. 

* Vth I. In the bijiory of Egypt, 

Ptolemy 
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(x) Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve him- 
felf in polite literature, as was evident by his com- 
piling the life of Alexander, which was greatly efteem- 
ed by the ancients, but is now entirely loft. In or- 
der to cultivate the fciences, which he much admired, 
he founded an academy at Alexandria, called the 
Mufaeum, where a fociety of learned men devoted 
themfelves to phiiofophic itudies, and the improve- 
ment of all other fciences, almolr in the fame manner 
as thofe of London and Paris. To this effect, he be- 
gan by giving them a library, which was prodigioufly 
increafed by his fucceflbrs. (y) His fon Philadelphia 
left a hundred thoufand volumes in it at the time of his 
death, and the fucceeding princes of that race enlarged 
it ftill more, till at laft it confifted of feven hundred 
thoufand volumes. 

(2) This library was formed by the following me- 
thod. Ail the Greek and other books that were- 
brought into Egypt were feized, and fent to the Mu- 
faeum, where they were tranferibed by perfons em- 
ployed for that purpofe : The copies were then de- 
livered to the proprietors, and the originals were de- 
pofited in the library. Ptolemy Evergetes, for in- 
ftance, borrowed the works of Sophocles, Euripidet 
and iEfchylus, of the Athenians, and only returned 
them the copies, which he caufed to be tranferibed in 
as beautiful a manner as pofiiblc j and he likewife pre- 
fented them with fifteen talents, (equal to fifteen thou- 
fand crowns) for the orginals which he kept. 

As the Mufaeum was at firft in that quarter of tht 
city which was called Bruchion, and near the royal" 
palace, the library was founded in the fame place, 
and it foon drew vaft numbers thither ; but when it 
was fo much augmented, as to contain four hundred 
thoufand volumes, they began to depofit the additional 
books in the Serapion. This Jaft library was a fup- 

(x) Arrian. in Praef. Plut. in Alex. p. 691, Qj_Curt. 1. 9. c. 8. Strab. 
h 17. p. 793. Plut. in Moral, p. 1095, {y) Eufeb. in Chron, 

(*) Galen. 
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plement to the former, for which reafon it received 
the appellation of its Daughter, and in procefs of time 
had in it three hundred thoufand volumes. 

(a) In Caefar's war with the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria, a fire, occafioned by thofe hoftilities, con- 
fumed the library of Bruchion, with its four hundred 
thoufand volumes. Seneca feems to me to have been 
much difpleafed *, when fpeaking of the conflagration, 
he beftows his cenfures, both on the library itfelf, and 
the elogium made on it by Livy, who ftiles it an illuftri- 
ous monument of the opulence of the Egyptian kings, 
and of their wife attention for the improvement of the 
fciences. Seneca, inftead of allowing it to be fuch, 
would only have it confidered as a work refulting 
from the pride and vanity of thofe monarchs, who 
had amafled fuch a number of books, not for their 
own ufe, but merely for pomp and oftentation. This 

n - a: ~- u — f " *" J:r ™~ vervJittlc faga- 

city ; for is it not evident beyond contradiction, that 
none but kings are capable of founding thefe magnifi- 
cent libraries, which become a necefiary treafure to 
the learned, *r.d do imumc lionour to thofe ftates in 
which they are eftablifhed ? 

The library of Serapion did not fuftain any damage, 
and it was undoubtedly there, that Cleopatra depofited 
thofe two hundred thoufand volumes of that of Per- 
gamus, which were prefented to her by Anthony. 
This addition, with other enlargements that were 
made from time to time, rendered the new library of 
Alexandria more numerous and confiderable than the 
firft ; and though it was ranfacked more than once, 
during the troubles and revolutions which happened in 

(a) Plut. in Caefar. p. 732. in Anton, p. 943. Amm. MarcelJ. I. 22. 
C. 16. Dion. Cafl". 1. 42. p. 202. 

* Quadringenta millia librorum fed rtudiofa luxuria : imo, ne flu- 
Alexanariae arferunt, pulcherri- diofa quidem, quoniam non in ftu- 
mum regiie opulentias monumen- diurn, fed in fpedtaculurn compa- 

tum. Alius laudaverit, ficut Li- raverant Paretur itaque li- 

vius, qui clegantiae regum cune- brorum quantum fit, nihil in ap« 
que egrtgium id opus ait fuifle. paratum. Sencc. de tranquili.anim. 
Noa fuit clegantia iilud, aut cura, c. 9. t 
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the Roman empire, it always retrieved its loffes, and 
recovered its number of volumes. In this condition 
it fubfifted for many ages, affording its treafures to the 
learned and curious, till the feventh century, when it 
fuffered the fame fate with its parent, and was burnt 
by the Saracens, when they took that city in the year 
of our Lord 642. The manner by which this misfor- 
tune happened is too fingular to be pafled over in filence. 

(b) John, furnamed the Grammarian, and a fa- 
mous follower of Aftriftotle, happened to be at Alex- 
andria, when it was taken : And as he was much e- 
fteemed by Amri-Ebnol-As> the general of the Saracen 
troops, he intreated that commander to beftow upon 
him the Alexandrian library. Amri replied, that it 
was not in his power to grant fuch a requeft, but 
that he would write to the Khalif, or emperor of the 
Saracens, for his orders on that head, without which 
he could not prefume to difpofc of the library. He 
accordingly writ to Omar the then Khalif, whofe 
anfwer was, that if thofe books contained the fame 
doctrine with the Koran, they could not be of any ufe, 
bccaufe the Koran was fufficient in itfelf y and com- 
prehended all necefiary truths but if they contained 
any particulars contrary to that book, they ought to 
be deflroyed. In confequence of this anfwer, they 
were all condemned to the flames, without any far- 
ther examination ; and to that effect, were diftribu- 
ted into the public bagnios, where, for the (pace of 
fix months* they were ufed for fewel inftead of wood. 
We may from hence form a juft idea of the prodigious 
number of books contained in that library ; and thus 
was this ineftimable treafure of learning deftroyed. 

The Mufaeum of Bruchion was not burnt with its 
library, (c) Strabo acquaints us, in his defcriptron of" 
it, that it was a very large ftructure near the palace, 
and fronting the port ; and that it was furrounded 
with a portico, in which the philofophers walked. 
He adds, that the members of this fociety were go- 

(£) Abul-Phara&ius r in.hift. Dynaft. IX, (e) Strab.. 1.. if. p. 793- 
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verned by a prefident, whofe ftation was To honour- 
able and important, that, in the time of the Ptolemies, 
he was always chofen by the king himfelf, and after- 
ward by the Roman emperor ; and that they had a 
hall where the whole fociety ate together at the ex- 
pence of the public, by whom they were fupported ia 
a very plentiful manner. 

Alexandria, was undoubtedly indebted to this Mu- 
fseum, for the advantage (he long enjoyed of being 
the greateft fchool in all that part of the world, and 
of having trained up a vaft number of excellent men 
in literature. It is from thence, in particular, that 
the church has received fome of its moft illuftrious 
doctors; as Clemens Alexandrin us, Ammonius, Ori- 
gen, Anatolius, Athanafius, and many others ; for 
all thefe ftudied in that feminary. 

Demetrius Phalereus was probably the iir# prefi- 
dent of this feat of learning, but it is certain that he 
had the fu perintendency of the library. Plutarch in- 
forms us, that his fir A propofal to Ptolemy was the 
eftablifhment of a library of fuch authors as treated of 
civil polity and government, alluring him that they 
would always fupply him with fuch counfels as none 
of his friends would prefume to offer him. This was. 
almoft the only expedient for introducing truth to 
princes, and mewing them, under borrowed names, 
their duties, as well as their defects. When the king 
had reliihed this excellent advice, and meafures were 
taken to procure all fuch books as were requifite* in this 
firft view, it may eafily be imagined that Demetrius 
carried the affair to a much greater length, and pre- 
vailed upon the king to coAec~t all forts of other books 
for the library we have mentioned. Who could bet- 
ter aiJift that prince in the accomplimment of fo noble 
and magnificent a plan, than Demetrius Phalereus, 
who was himfelf a learned man of the firft rank, as 
well as a very able politician ? 

(d) We have formerly feen what inducements 

(d) Piut. ia Demetr. p. 891. Diog. L*crt. in Demetr, PhaJ. 
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brought Demetrius to the court of this prince. He 
was received with open arms by Ptolemy Soter, who 
heaped a profulion of honours upon him, and made 
him his confident. He confulted him preferably to all 
his other counfellors, in the mod important affairs, 
and particularly thofe which related to the fucceflion 
to the crown, {e) This prince, two years before his 
death, had formed a refolution to abdicate his crown, 
in favour of one of his children. Demetrius endea- 
voured to difluade him from thatdefign, byreprefent- 
ing to him, that he muft no longer expect \o enjoy 
any authority, if he diverted himfelf of his dignity in 
fuch a manner, and that it would be dangerous to 
create himfelf a matter. But when he found him 
abfolutely determined on this abdication, he advifed 
him to regulate his choice by the order prcfcribed by 
nature, and which was generally followed by all na- 
tions : In confequence of which it would be incum- 
bent on him to prefer his eldeft fon by Eurydice his 
firft wife. But the credit of Berenice prevailed over 
this equitable and prudent advice, which in a (hort 
time proved fatal to its author. 

. (f) Toward the clofe of this year died Ptolemy Soter 
king of Egypt, in the eighty- fourth year of his age, 
and two years after his refignation of the empire to 
his fon. He was the able and mod worthy man of 
all his race, and left behind him fuch examples of 
prudence, juftice, and clemency, as very few of his 
fucceftbrs were induftrious to imitate. During the 
fpace of near forty years, in which he governed E- 
gypt, after the death of Alexander, he raifed it to 
fuch an height of grandeur and power, as rendered 
it fuperior to the other kingdoms. He retained 
upon the throne, the fame fondnefs of fimplicity of 
manners, and the fame averfion for oftematious 
pomp, as he difcovered when he firft afcended it- 
He was acceflible to his fubjecls, even to a degree of 

(e) A. M> 3719. Ant. J. 0.185. (/) A, M, 37a 1. Ant. J.. C. 
383. 
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familiarity. He frequently ate with them at their 
own houies, and when he gave any entertainment 
himfelf, he thought it no difgrace to borrow their 
richeft plate, becaufe he had but very little of his own, 
and no more than was neceflary for his common ufe. 
(g) And when fome perfons reprefented to him, that 
the regal dignity feemed to require an air of greater 
Opulence, his anfwer was, That the true grandeur of 
a king conjijied in enriching others, not himfelf. 

Sect. IV. The magnificent folemnity y at the inaugu- 
ration of Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt. 
pTOLEMY Philadelphus, after his father had 
abdicated the crown in his favour, entertained the 
people, when he afcended the throne, with the moft 
i'plendid feftival mentioned by antiquity. Athenseus 
has left us a long defoription of it, tranfcribed from 
Callixenes the Rhodian, who compiled a hiftory of 
Alexandria, and Montfaucon relates it in his antiquities. 
1 fhall infert the particulars of it in this place, becaufe 
they will give us a very proper idea of the riches and 
opulence of Egypt. I may add too, that as ancient 
authors fpeak very often of facred pomp, proceffions, 
and folemn feftivals, in honour of their gods, I 
thought it incumbent on me to give fome idea of them 
for once, by defcribing one of the moft celebrated fo- 
lemnities that was ever known. Plutarch, who is 
perpetually mentioning triumphs among the Romans, 
has the approbation of his readers, for his particular 
defcription of that of Paulus ^milius, which was one 
of the moft magnificent. But if the account I fhall 
now give, fhould appear unfeafonable, or too prolix,, 
it may be pafTed over, without interrupting the feries 
of this hiftory ; for I declare before-hand, that the 
relation will be fomething tedious. 

(h) This pompous folemnity continued a whole day, 
and was conducted through the circus of Alexandria. 
It was divided into feveral parts, and formed a va- 
{g) Plut. in Apoph. p. x8x. \b) Athen, 1. 5. p. 1917— Z03, 
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riety of feparate proceflions. Befide thofe of the 
king's father and mother, the gods had, each of them,, 
a diftinft cavalcade, adorned with the ornaments re- 
lating to their hiftory. 

Athcnaeus has only related the particulars of that 
of Bacchus, by which a judgment may be formed of 
the magnificence of the reft. 

The proceflion began with a troop of Sileni, fome 
habited in purple, others in robes of a deep red ; their 
employment was to keep off the crowd, and make 
way. 

Next the Sileni, came a band of Satyrs, compofed 
of twenty in two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp* 
Thefe were fucceeded by the Victories, with golden 
wings, carrying vafes nine feet high, (learning with. 
kindled perfumes, partly gilt, and partly adorned with 
the leaves of ivy. Their habits were embroidered 
with the figures of animals, and every part of them 
glittered with gold. 

After thefe came a double altar, nine feet in height,, 
and covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermix- 
ed with ornaments of gold. It was alfo beautified with: 
a golden crown, compofed of vine leaves, and adorn- 
ed on all fides with certain white fillets. 

An hundred and twenty youths advanced next,, 
cloathed in purple vefts j each of them fupporting a 
golden vafe of incenfe, myrrh, and faffron. 

They were followed by forty Satyrs, wearing 
crowns of gold which reprefented the leaves of ivy $ 
and in the right-hand of each was another crown of 
the fame metal, adorned with vine leaves. Their 
habits were diversified with a variety of colours. 

In the rear of thefe marched two Sileni arrayed in 
purple mantles, and white drawers one of them 
wore a kind of hat, and carried a golden caduceus 
in his hand ; the other had a trumpet. Between 
thefe two was a man, fix foot in height, mafked 
and habited like a tragedian. He alfo carried a golden 
cornu-copia, and was diftinguifhed by the appellation 
of The Year. This 
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This perfon preceded a very amiable woman, as 
tall as himfelf, dreft in a magnificent manner, and 
glittering all over with gold. She held, in one hand, 
a crown compofed of the leaves of the peach-tree, and 
in the other a branch of palm. She was called Pen- 
teteris *. 

The next in the proceffion were the genii of the 
four feafons, wearing ornaments by which they were 
diftinguifiied, and fupporting two golden vafes of 
odours, adorned with ivy leaves. In the midft of 
them was a fquare altar of gold. 

A band of Satyrs then appeared, wearing golden 
crowns, fafhioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed 
in red habits. Some bore vefTels filled with wine, 
others carried drin king-cups. 

Immediately after thefe were feen Philifcus, the 
poet and prieft of Bacchus, attended by comedians* 
muficians, dancers, and other perfons of that clafs. 

Two tripods were carried jiext, as prizes for the 
victors at the Athletic combats and exercifes. One of 
thefe tripods, being thirteen feet and a half in height, 
was intended for the youths : the other, which was 
eighteen feet high, was defigned for the men. 

An extraordinary large chariot followed thefe. It 
had four wheels f, was twenty-one feet in length, 
and twelve in breadth, and was drawn by 1 80 men. 
In this chariot was a figure reprefenting Bacchus, fif- 
teen feet in height, and in the attitude of performing 
libations with a large cup of gold. He was arrayed in 
a robe of brocaded purple, which flowed down to his 
feet. Over this was a tranfparent veft of a faffron- 
colour, and above that a large purple mantle embroi- 
dered with gold. Before him was a great veflcl of 
gold, formed in the Laconic manner, and contain- 

* This word ftgnifes the /pace of f All charioti in general, of 

five years, iecaufe at the expiration which mention will be made in the 

of every fourth year, the feaji of fequel of this relation^ bad alfo 

Bacchus was celebrated at the be- feur wheels* 
ginning of the nttct, which was the 
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ing fifteen meafures, called Metretes * : This was 
accompanied with a golden tripod, on which were 
placed a golden vafe of odours, with two cups of 
the fame metal full of cinamon and faffron. Bac- 
chus was feated in a (hade of ivy and vine leaves, in- 
termixed with the foliage of fruit trees ; and from 
thefe hung feveral crowns, fillets, and thyrfi, with 
timbrels, ribbands, and a variety of fatiric> comic* 
and tragic mafks. In the fame chariot were the 
priefts and prieftefles of that deity,* with the other 
minifters, and interpreters of myfteries, dancers of all 
clafles, and women bearing vans f. 

Thefe were followed by the Bacchantes, who 
marched with their hair difhevel'd, and wore crowns 
compofed fome of ferpents, others of branches of 
the yew, the vine, or the ivy. Some of thefe wo- 
men carried knives in their hands, others grafped fer- 
pents. 

After thefe advanced another chariot, twelve feet 
m breadth, and drawn by fixty men. In this was. 
the ftatue of Nyfla or Nyfa fitting ||, twelve feet 
high, and cloathed with a yellow veft embroidered 
with gold, over which was another Laconic habit. 
The ftatue rofe by the aid of fome machines that were 
not touched by any perfon, and after it had poured 
milk out of a golden cup, it refumed its former feat. 
Its left-hand held a thyrfus adorned with ribbands, 
and wore a golden crown, on the top of which were 
reprefented various leaves of ivy, with clufters of 
grapes, compofed of gems. It was covered with a 
deep fhade, formed by a blended foliage, and a gilded 
lamp hung at each corner of the chariot. 

After this came another chariot,, thirty-fix feet in 
length, and twenty-four in breadth, and drawn by 
three hundred men. On this was placed a wine-prefs 

* This word is frequently ufed larger. It contained nine gallons* 
in the prefent defcription j it is the f Myftica Vannus Iacchi. Vir%* 
name of a Greek mcafitre, which || She is thought to have bem 
torrefponds moft uoitb the Roman the nurfe of Baechuu 
Mmpbtra , but wis fomeivhat 
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alfo thirty-fix feet long, and twenty-two and a half 
broad ; this was full of the produce of the vintage. 
Sixty Satyrs trod the grapes, to the found of the flute, 
and fung fuch airs as correfponded with the action in 
which they were employed. Silenus was the chief of 
the band, and ftreams of wine flowed from the chariot, 
throughout the whole progrefs. 

Another chariot, of the fame magnitude, was 
drawn by fix hundred men. This carried a fat of a 
prodigious fize, made of leopards fkins fewed together. 
The veflel contained three thoufand meafures, and 
ftied a confhnt efflifion of wine, during the proceflion. 

This chariot was followed by an hundred and twen- 
ty crowned Satyrs and Sileni, carrying pots, flaggons, 
and large cups, all of gold. 

This troop was immediately fucceeded by a filver 
fat, containing fix hundred Metretes, and placed on 
a chariot drawn by the -fame number of men. The 
vefTel was adorned with chafed work, and the rim, 
together with the two handles and the bafe, wereem- 
belliflied with the figures of animals. The middle 
part of it was encompafled with a golden crown a- 
dorned with jewels. 

Next appeared two filver bowls, eighteen feet in 
diameter, and nine in height. The upper part of 
their circumference was adorned with fiuds, and the 
bottom with feveral animals, three of which were a 
foot and a half high, and many more of a lefler fize. 

Thefe were followed by ten great fats, and fixteen- 
other veflels, the largefr. of which contained thirty 
Metretes and the leaft five : There were likewife ten 
cauldrons, twenty-four vafes with two handles, and 
difpofed on five falvers ; two filver wine-prelles, on 
which were placed twenty-four goblets : a table of 
mafly filver, eighteen feet in length ; and thirty 
more, of fix : four tripods, one of which was of 
mafly filver, and had a circumference of twenty- 
four feet i the other three, that were fmaller, were 
adorned with precious ftones in the middle.. 

Then. 
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Then came twenty Delphic tripods, all of filver, 
and fomething lefs than the preceding. They were 
likewife accomplished with twenty-fix beakers, fix- 
teen flaggons, and an hundred and fixty other veflels, 
the largeft of which contained fix Metretes, and the 
fmalleft, two. All thefe veflels were of filver. 

After thefe came the golden veflels ; four of which, 
called Laconics, were crowned with vine leaves : 
There were likewife two Corinthian vafes, whofe 
rims and middle circumference were embellifhed 
with the figures of animals ; thefe contained eight 
Metretes : a wine-prefs, on which ten goblets were 
placed : two other vafes, each of which contained 
five Metretes ; and two more that held a couple of 
meafures : twenty-two veflels, for preferving liquors 
cool, the largeft of which contained thirty Metretes, 
and the leaft, one : four golden tripods of an ex- 
traordinary fize : a kind of golden bafket intended 
as a repoiitory for veflels ot the fame mecai ; iiiis 
was enriched with jewels, and was five feet in length ; 
it was likewife divide! into fix partitions, one above 

another, and adorned with various figures of animals, 
above three feet in height : two goblets, and two 
glafs bowls with golden ornaments : two falvers of 
gold, four cubits in diameter, and three others of lefs 
dimenfions : ten beakers : an altar four feet and a 
half high j and twenty-five difhes. 

After this rich equipage, marched fixteen hundred 
youths habited in white verts, and crowned, fome of 
them with ivy, others with branches of the pine. 
Two hundred and fifty of this band carried golden 
vafes, and four hundred of them vafes of filver. 
Three hundred more carried filver veflels, made to 
keep liquors cool. 

After thefe appeared another troop bearing large 
drinking veflels, fome of which were of gold, fifty 
of filver, and three hundred diverfified with various 
colours. 

There were likewife feveral tables, fix feet in 

length, 
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length, and Supporting a variety of remarkable ob- 
jects. On one was reprefented the bed of Seniele, on 
which were difpofed feveral vefts, fome of golden 
brocade, others adorned with precious ftones. 

We muft not omit a chariot thirty- three feet in 
length, and twenty-one in breadth, drawn by five 
hundred men. In this was the reprefentation of a 
deep cavern, fhrouded with ivy and vine leaves : fe- 
Veral pigeons, ring-doves and turtles iiTued out of the 
aperture, and flew about. Little bands were fattened 
to their feet, that they might be caught by the people 
Ground them. Two fountains likewife, one of milk, 
and the other of wine, flowed out of the cavern. All 
the nymphs who ftood round it wore crowns of gold. 
Mercury was alfo feen, with a golden caduceus in his 
hand, and cloathed in a fplendid manner. 

The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was ex- 
hibited in another chariot, where the god was repre- 
fented by a ftatue, eight feet in height, and mounted 
upon an elephant. He was arrayed in purple, and 
Wore a golden crown, intermixed with twining ivy 
and vine-leaves. A long thyrfus of gold was in his 
hand, and his fandals were of the fame metal. On 
the neck of the elephant was feated a fatyr above feven 
feet high, with a crown of gold on his head, formed 
in imitation of pine- branches, and blowing a kind 
of trumpet made of a goat's horn. The trappings 
of the elephant were of gold, and his neck was a- 
dorned with a crown of that metal fhaped like the fo- 
liage of ivy. 

This chariot was followed by five hundred young 
virgins, adorned with purple vefts and golden zones. 
An hundred and twenty of them, who commanded 
the reft, wore crowns of gold that feemed to be 
compofed of the branches of pine. 

Next to thefe came an hundred and twenty fatyrs, 
armed at all points, fome in filver, and others in copper, 
arms. 

To thefe fucceeded five troops of Sileni, and crown- 
ed 
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ed fatyrs, mounted on afles, fome of whom were en- 
tirely harnefled with gold, the reft with filver. 

After this troop appeared a long train 'of chariots, 
twenty- four of which were drawn by elephants ; fixty 
by he- goats ; twelve by lions ; fix by Oryges, a fpe- 
ties of goats ; fifteen by buflfalos ; four by wild afles ; 
'eight by oftriches ; and feven by flags. In thefe cha- 
riots were little youths habited like charioteers, and 
Wearing hats with broad brims. They were accom- 
panied by others of a lefs ftature, cloathed in mantles 
embroidered with gold. The boys who performed the 
office of charioteers, were crowned with branches of 
pine ; and the lefler youths with ivy. 

On each fide of thefe were three chariots drawn hy 
camels, and followed by others drawn by mules. In 
thefe chariots were feveral tents, refembling thofe of 
the Barbarians, with Indian women, and thofe of o- 
ther nations, habited like flaves. Some of thefe camelt 
carried three hundred pdund weight of incenfe 5 othen 
two hundred of faffron, cinamon, iris, and other odo- 
riferous fpices. 

Ac a little uiuaTICG from thefe, marched a band Cf 
Ethiopians, armed with pikes. One body of thefe 
carried fix hundred elephants teeth ; another, two 
thoufand branches of ebony ; a third, cups of gold 
and filver, with a large quantity of gold-duft. 

After thefe came two hunters carrying gilded darts, 
and marching at the head of two thoufand four hun- 
dred dogs, of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and Moloflian 
breed, befide a variety of other fpecies. 

They were fucceeded by 150 men fupporting trees, 
to which were faftened feveral fpecies of birds and 
deer. Cages were alfo carried, in which were parrots, 
peacocks, turkey- hens, pheafants, and a great num- 
ber of Ethiopian birds. After thefe appeared a hun- 
dred and thirty fiieep of that country ; three hundred 
of the Arabian breed ; twenty of the ifland of Euboeaj 
twenty- fix white Indian oxen, eight of the Ethiopian 
fpecies ; alfo a large white bear j fourteen leopards $ 

lixtcea 
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fixteen panthers ; four lynxes ; three fmall bears ; a 
camelopard *, and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. 

Bacchus advanced next, feated in a chariot, and 
wearing a golden crown embelliflied with ivy- leaves. 
He was reprefented as taking fan&uary at the altar 
of Rhea, from the perfecution of Juno. Priapus 
was placed near him, with a crown of gold formed 
like the leaves of ivy. The ftatue of Juno was 
crowned with a golden diadem ; and thofe of Alex- 
ander and Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, repre- 
fenting ivy-leaves. The image of virtue was placed 
near that of Ptolemy, and on her head was a crown 
of gold made in imitation of olive branches. Ano- 
ther ftatue, reprefenting the city of Corinth, was 
alfo near Ptolemy with a golden diadem on its head. 
At a little difTance from each of thefe, was a great 
vafe filled with golden cups, and a large bowl of the 
fame metal, which contained five Metretes. 

This chariot was followed by feveral women richly 
arrayed, and bearing the names of the Ionian, and 
other Greek cities in Afia j with the iflands which 

nad formerly been conquered dv me remans. Alt 
this train wore crowns of gold. 

In another chariot was a golden thyrfus, a hundred 
and thirty-five feet in length, and a filver lance eighty 
feet long. 

In this part of the proceffion were a variety of wild 
beafts and horfes, and twenty-four lions of a prodi- 
gious fize ; and alfo a great number of chariots, in 
which were not only the ftatues of kings, but thofe 
of feveral deities. 

After thefe, came a chorus of fix hundred men, 
among whom were three hundred who played on 
gilded harps, and wore golden crowns. At a fmall 
diftance from this band, marched two thoufand bulls, 
all of the fame colour, and adorned with golden front- 
lets, in the middle of which rofeacrown of the fame 

* This atiimal, whether real or fabulous, is menthned by Horace. 
Diverfum confufa genus panther* camelo. 
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metal. They were alfo adorned with a collar, and an 
iEgis * hung on the breaft of each. All thefe habili- 
ments were of gold. 

The proceflion of Jupiter, and a great number of 
other deities', advanced next, and, after all the reft, 
that of Alexander, whofe ftatue of many gold was 
placed in a chariot drawn by elephants ; on one fide 
of. this ftatue flood Victory, and on the other Mi- 
nerva. 

The proceflion was graced with feveral thrones of 
gold and ivory, on one of which was a large diadem 
of gold, and on another a horn of the fame metal. 
A third fupported a crown ; and a fourth a horn of 
folid gold. On the throne of Ptolemy Soter, the 
father of the reigning prince, was a golden crown, 
which weighed ten thoufand pieces of gold f, each 
containing four drachmas. 

In this proceflion were likewife three hundred golden 
vafes, in which perfumes were to be burnt ; fifty gild- 
ed altars, encompaflcd with golden crowns. Four 
torches of gold, fifteen feet in height, were faftened to 
one of thefe altars. There were likewife twelve gild- 
ed hearths, one of which was eighteen feet in circum- 
ference, and fixty in height ; and another was only 
twelve feet and a half high. Nine Delphic tripods 
of gold appeared next, having fix feet in their altitude; 
and there were fix others, nine feet in height. The 
largeft of all was forty-five feet high ; feveral animals 
in gold were placed upon it, and its upper part was 
encompafled with a golden crown, formed of a foliage 
of vine-leaves. 

After thefe were feen feveral gilded palms, twelve 
feet in length, together with a caduceus, gilt alfo, 
fixty-fix feet long; a gilded thunder-bolt, in length 
frxty feet ; a gilded temple, fixty feet in circumfe- 

* A kind of buckler ivbich co- of this fmgle croivn amounted to a 
vered the breaft. hundred thoufand Frenth litres ; 

f The At tic Stater, ufually called which are about Jive thoufand 
yjjtoir*$y wot equal to ten livres of pounds Jierling % 
French money j the -value therefore 
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rence ; a double horn, twelve feet long ; a vafl num» 
ber of gilded animals, feveral of which were eighteen 
feet in height. To thefe were added feveral deer of 
a ftupendious fize, and a fet of eagles thirty feet high. 

Three thoufand and two hundred crowns of gold 
were likewife carried in this proceflion ; together with 
a confecrated crown, containing a hundred and twen- 
ty feet, undoubtedly in its circumference 5 it was like- 
wife adorned with a profufion of gems, and furround- 
ed the entrance into the temple of Berenice. Several 
large crowns of gold were alfo fupported by young vir- 
gins richly habited. One of thefe crowns was three 
feet in height, with a circumference of twenty- four. 

Thefe ornaments of the proceflion were accompa- 
nied with a golden cuirafs, eighteen feet in height -; 
and another of filver, twenty-feven feet high. On 
this latter was the reprefentation of two thunder-bolts 
of gold, eighteen feet in length ; with an oaken 
crown embellifhed with jewels ; twenty golden buck- 
lers ; fixty-four compleat fuits of golden armour 5 
two boots of the fame metal, four feet and a half in 
length ; twelve bafons ; a great number of flagons ; 
ten large vafes of perfumes for the baths ; twelve 
beakers ; fifty dimes, and a large number of tables : 
all thefe were of gold. There were likewife five 
tables covered with golden goblets j and a horn of 
folid gold, forty-four feet in length. All thefe golden 
veflels and other ornaments, were in a feparate pro- 
ceflion from that of Bacchus, which has been already 
defcribed. 

There were likewife four hundred chariots loaded 
with veflels, and other works of filver j twenty others 
filled with golden veflels, and eight hundred more ap- 
propriated to the carriage of aromatic fpices. 

The troops that guarded this proceflion were com- 
pofed of hTty-feven thoufand and fix hundred foot, 
and twenty-three thoufand horfe, all dreft and armed 
in a magnificent manner. 

During the games and public combats, which con- 
tinued 
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tinued for fome days, after this pompous folemnity, 
Ptolemy Soter prefented the victors with twenty 
crowns of gold, and they received twenty-three from 
his confort Berenice. It appeared, by the regifters of 
the palace, that thefe laft crowns were valued at two 
thoufand two hundred and thirty talents, and fifty 
minae, about three hundred and thirty-four thoufand 
four hundred pounds fterling : From whence fome 
judgment may be formed of the immenfe fums to 
which all the gold and filver employed in this fplen- 
did ceremonial amounted. 

Such was the magnificence, (mail I call it religious, 
or rather theatrical and of the comic ftrain ? ) ex- 
hibited by Ptolemy Philadelphus, at his coronation. 
If Fabricius, the famous Roman whom I have for- 
merly mentioned, and who had rendered himfelf fo 
remarkable for his contempt of gold and filver, had 
been a fpe&ator of this procefiion, I am perfuaded that 
the fight of it in all its parts, would have proved in- 
fupportable to him ; and am inclined to think he 
would have thought and fpoken like the emperor Vef- 
pafian, upon an occafion which had fome refemblance 
to this. He and his fon Titus made a triumphant entry 
into Rome, after the deftruclion of Jerufalem ; but 
finding himfelf fatigued with the exceflive length of 
that pompous procefiion, he could not conceal his did 
pleafure, and declared, that he was juftly punifhed by 
that tedious ceremony, for his weaknefs in defiring a 
triumph at his advanced age *. 

In this feftival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, no part 
of it was conducted with any elegance , or had the 
leaft air of tafte and genius. An amazing prodigali- 
ty of gold and filver was difplayed, which makes me 
recollect a pafTage in Salluft, the beauty and force of 
which I have the mortification not to be able to ren- 
der in our language. Cataline intended to reprefent 

# Adeo nihil ornamentorum ex- to fe plc&i, qui triumphum ■ ■ ■■ 
trinfecus cupide appetivit, ut tri- tsm inept:- fcnex concupiflet. Sue- 
umphi die fatigatus tarditate & ton, inVejpaf. c. 12. 
toedio pompae, non reticuerk men- 

i the 
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the immoderate luxury of the Romans his contempo- 
raries, who lavifhed immenfe fums in the purchafe of 
pictures, ftatues, wrought plate, and fuperb buildings. 
46 They draw out, fays he, and torment their gold 
<c and filver, by all imaginable methods," ( I muft 
intreat the reader's excufe for this literal tranflation) 
" and yet this excefs of prodigality is incapable of 
cc exhaufting and overcoming their riches." Omnibus 
modis pecuniam trahunt^ vexant * : tamen fumma lubi- 
dine divitias fuas vine ere nequeunt. In fuch profufions 
as thefe, did the whole merit of Philadelphus confift 
on this oceafiorL 

What could there be truly great or admirable in 
this vain oftentation of riches, and a wafte of fuch 
immenfe treafure in a bottomlefs abyfs, after they had 
coft the people fo many fatiguing labours, and per- 
haps had been amafled by a long feries of violent ex- 
actions ? The fpoils of whole provinces and cities were 
facrificed to the curiofity of a fingle day, and difplayed 
to public view, only to raife the frivolous admiration 
of a ftupid populace, without conducing to the leaft 
real advantage or utility. Nothing ever argued a 
more profound ignorance of the true ufe of riches and 
folid glory, and of whatever elfe has any juft preten- 
fions to the efteem of mankind. 

But what can we fay, when we behold a facred 
proceflion, and a folemnity of religion converted into 
a public fchool of intemperance and licentioufnefs, 
fuch as are only proper to excite the moft fhameful 
paflions in the fpeclators, and induce an utter depra- 
vity of manners ; by prefenting to their view all the 
utenfils of excefs and debauch, with the moft power- 

* Thefe metaphorical terms, tra- without being able to extort a eon- 

hunt, vexant, vincere nequeunt, ftffiw from him of his defeat. In 

may pojjibly be derived from the this contejl therefore, wherein the 

combats of the Atbletx, wherein, Roman author represents luxury and 

after one of them has thrown his riches to be engaged, all the profu - 

ad-verfary, and imagines himfelf fions of the former were incapable 

•vitlorious, -he drags bim along the of exhaujling and overcoming her 

Arena, in fgbt of the fpetlators, riches, 
ttvijls t Jhakes, and torments bim, 

2 ful 
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ful allurements to indulge them, and that under pre- 
text of paying adoration to the gods ! What divinities 
muft thofe be, that would exact, or fo much as fuffer 
fo fcandalous a pomp in their worfhip ! 

Sect. V. The commencement of the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. The death of Demetrius Phalereus.. 
Seleucus refigm his queen and part of his empire to his 

fon Antiochus. The war between Seleucus and Lyfi- 
machus ; the latter of whom is Jlain in a battle. 
Seleucus is ajfajfmated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, on whom 
he had conferred a multitude of obligations. The tws 

fons of Arfmoe are murdered by their brother Cerau- 
nus 9 who alfo banijhes that princefs. Ceraunus is 

foon punijhed for thofe crimes by the irruption of the 
Gauls) by whom he is Jlain hi a battle. The attempt 
of that people againjl the temple of Delphos. Anti- 
gonus ejlabiifhcs himfelf in Macedonia. , 

'(') DTOLEMY Philadelphus, after the death of 
his father, became fole matter of all his domi- 
nions, which were compofed of Egypt, and many- 
provinces dependant on it, that is to fay, Phoenicia, 
Ccelofyria, Arabia, Lybya, Ethiopia, the ifland of 
Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and the 
ifles called the Cyclades. 

During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus had 
concealed his refentment againft Demetrius Phalereus, 
for the advice he gave that prince, when he was de- 
liberating on the choice of a fuccefibr. But when 
the fovereign power entirely devolved upon him, he 
caufed that philofopher to be feized, and fent with a 
ftrong guard to a remote fortrefs, where he ordered 
him to be confined, till he fhould determine in what 
manner to treat him. (/•) But at laft the bite of an 
afpic put a period to the life of that great man, who 
merited a better fate. 

The teftimonies in his favour of Cicero, Straho, 

(/; A. M. 3721. Ant. J. C. 2S3. Theccrit. Id\H. 17. (/•, Dicg. 
Laert. in Demetr. Cic. in orat. pro Rabir. Port, n . 23. 

Vol. VII. L Plutarch, 
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Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and many others, leave 
no room to doubt of the probity and wifdom of his 
government ; we therefore (hall only confider what 
has been obferved with refpe& to his eloquence. 

The characters of his writings, as Cicero obferves 
in feveral places *, were fweetncfs, elegance, beauty, 
numbers and ornament, fo that it was eafy to diftin- 
guifli in them the difciple of Theophraftus. He ex- 
celled in that fpecies of eloquence, which is called 
the temperate and florid. His ftile, in other refpecls 
gentle and calm, was adorned and enobled with bold 
and mining metaphors, that exalted and enlivened his 
difcourfe, otherwife not dignified to any great degree 
with rich fentiments, and thofe beauties that conftitute 
the great and the fublime. He was rather to be con- 
sidered as a wreftler, formed in the made and tran- 
quility, for public games and fpedlacles, than as a fol- 
dier enured to arms by exercife, and quitting his tent 
to attack an enemy. His difcourfe had, indeed, the 
faculty of affccling his hearers with fomething grateful 
and tender, but it wanted energy to infpire the force 
and ardour that inflame the mind, and only left in it 
at moft an agreeable remembrance of fome tranfient 
fweetnefs and graces, not unlike that we retain after 
hearing the moft harmonious concerts. 

It muft be confefTed, this fpecies of eloquence has 
its merit, when limited to juft bounds ; but as it is 
very difficult and unufual to preferve the due medio- 
crity in this particular, and to fupprefs the fallies of a 
rich and lively imagination, not always guided by the 

* Demetrius Phalcreus in hoc culo, fed ut e Theophrafti, doc- 
numero habcri poteft : difputator tifiimi hominis, umbraculis — — 
fubtilis, orator pnrum vehemens, Suavis video maluit, quam gra- 
dulcis tamen, ut Theophrafti dif- vis ; fed fuavitate ea, qua pec- 
cipulum poflis agnofcere. Ojjic. funderet animos, non qua per- 
1. I. n. 3. fringeret : Sc tantiim ut memo- 
Demetrius Phalereus, erudttif- riam concinnitatis fure, ntn quem- 
fimus ille quidem, fed non tarn admodum dc Pericle fcr'pfit Eu- 
armis inftitutu?, quam palaeftra. polls ) cum dclectatior.e aculecs 
Itaque delcc"tabat magis Athcni- etiam rclinqueret in animis torum 
enfes, quam inflammabat. Pro- a quibus eflet auditus. De ciar. 
cefferat enim in folcm & ptilve- Orat, n. 37 & 38. 
rem, non ut c militari taberna- judg- 
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judgment ; this kind of eloquence is apt, therefore, to 
degenerate, and become, even from its own beauties, 
a pernicious delicacy, which at length vitiate and de- 
prave the tafte. This was the effect, according to 
Cicero and Quintilian, who were good judges in this 
point, of the florid and ftudied graces peculiar to the 
ftyle of Demetrius, Athens, till his time *, had been 
accuftomed to a noble and majeftic eloquence, whofe 
character was a natural beauty without paint and glit- 
ter. Demetrius was the firft that revolted againft this 
manly and folid eloquence, to which he fubftituted a 
foft and Janguifhmg fpecies, that abated the vigour of 
the mind, and at length rendered falfe tafte predominant. 

Two of Alexander's captains furvived Ptolemy, 
Lyfimachus and Seleucus, who, till then, had always 
been united by intereft and friendship, and were en- 
gaged to each o;her by treaties and confederations : 
And as they were now advancing to the period of their 
days, (for each of them had exceeded fourfcore years 
of age) one would have thought they mould have been 
defirous of ending their lives in the union which had 
fo long fubfifted between them ; inftead of which, 
their mutual deftruction by war, became the whole 
object of their thoughts, on the following occafion. 

Lyfimachus, after the marriage of his fon Agatho- 
cles with'Lyfandra one of the daughters of Ptolemy, 
efpoufcd another himfelf, whofe name was Arfinoe, 
and had feveral children by her. (/) The different 
interefts of thefe two fitters led them into ail forts of 
intrigues, to form a powerful party in their favour, 
upon the death of Lyfimachus. What are ambitious 
wives and mothers not capable of attempting ! Their 
oppofition to each other was not the mere effect of 
perfonal intereft, but was chiefly fomented by the dif- 

(/) Juftin. J. 17. c. r. Appian. in Syriac. Paufan. in Attic, p. i2. 

_ * Haec xtas effadit hanc co- fucatus, nitor Hie (Phalereus) 

piam } &, ut opinio mea fert, primus imlexit orationem, & earn 
fuccus ille & fanguis inccrruptus mollem teneramque reddidit. De 

ufque ad hanc atatem orat^um elar. Qrat. n. 36 38. 

fuk, in qua naturalis ineflet, non 

L 2 ferences 
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ferences of their mothers. Lyfandra Was; thq daughter 
of Euridice, and Berenice of Arfmpe. Xfre : arrival 
of Ptolemy Ceraunus, the brother of Philadelphus* a,t 
this court, made Arfinoe apprehenfive that his inte- 
reft would ftrengthen too much the party of Lyfandra, 
who was his fitter by the fame mother ; and that they 
would accomplifli the deftru&ion of herfelf, and her 
own children, at the death of Lyfimachus. This 
calamity (he was determined to prevent, by (acrificing 
Agathocles to her fufpicions ; and fhe fucceeded in 
her defign, by reprefenting him to her hulband, £s 
one who had formed a cGnfpiracy again ft his life.and 
crown, by which {he fo much incenfed him againft 
his own fon, that he caufed him to be imprifoned 
and put to death. Lyfandra and her children, with 
her brother Ceraunus, and Alexander, another fon 
.of Lyfimachus, took fanc~Uiary in the court of Seleu- 
cus, and prevailed upon him to declare war againft 
Lyfimachus. Several of the principal officers, of tjfyjs 
prince, and even thofe who had been moft devoted tp 
his intereft, were ftruck with fo much horror at the 
murder of his fon, that they entirely abandoned him, 
and retired to the court of Seleucus, where they 
iirengthened the remonftrances of Lyfandra -by their 
own complaints. Seleucus was eafily induced to un- 
dertake.this war, for which he was already, fufficiently 
difpofed, by views of interefr. 

(?n) Before he engaged in this enterprise, he refign- 
ed his queen Stratonice, to his fon Antiochus, for a 
reafon I (hall foon relate ; and configned to him, , at 
the fame time, a confiderable part of bis empire, re- 
ferving to himfelf, no other territories but the prp- 
vinces between the Euphrates and the fca. : 

Antiochus was fcized with, a lingering ^(temper, 
of which the Phyficbns were incapable of difcover- 
ing the caufe - } for which reafon his condition was 
thought entirely defperate. It is eafy to conceive the 

(m) A. M. 3722. Ant. J. C. 282. Plut. in Dcmetr. p. 906, 907. 
Appian. in Syr. p. 126 — 12S. . ••; 

inquietude 
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inquietude of a father who beheld himfelf on the point 
of lofing his fon in the flower of his age j whom he 
had intended for his fucceiTor in his vaft dominions, 
and in whom all the happinefs of his life confifted. 
Erafiftratus, the moft attentive t and fkilful of all the 
phyficians, having. carefully confidered every fymptom 
with which the indifpofition of the young prince was 
attended, believed at laft that he had difcovered its true 
caufe, and that it proceeded from a paffion he had en- 
tertained for fome lady j in which conjecture he was 
not deceived. It, however, was more difficult to dis- 
cover the object of a paffion, the more violent from the 
fecrecy in which it remained. The phyfician, there- 
fore, to aflare himfelf fully of what he furmifed, paf- 
fed whole days in the apartment of his patient, and 
when he faw any lady enter, he carefully obferved the 
countenance of the prince, and never difcovered the 
ieaft emotion in him, except when Stratonice came 
into the chamber, either alone, or with her confort ; 
at which times the young prince was, as Plutarch ob- 
ferves, always affected with the fymptoms defcribed 
by Sappho, as fo many indications of a violent paffion. 
Such for inflance, as a fuppreffion of voice ; burning 
blufhes ; fuffufion of fight ; cold fweat ; a fenfible in- 
equality and diforder of pulfe ; with a variety of the 
like fymptoms. When the phyfician was afterward 
alone with his patient, he managed his enquiries with 
fo much dexterity, as at laft drew the fecret from 
him. Antiochus confefTed his paffion for queen Stra- 
tonice his mother-in-law, and declared that he had 
in vain employed all his efforts to vanquifh it: he ad- 
ded, that he had a thoufand times had recourfe to 
every confideration that could be reprefented to his 
thoughts, m fuch a conjunfture ; particularly the re- 
ipedt due from him to a father and fovereign, by 
whom he was tenderly beloved j the fhameful circum- 
irance of indulging a paffion altogether unjuftiflable, 
and contrary to all the rules of decency and honour \ 
the folly of harbouring a defign he ought never to be 
k 3 defirous 
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delirous of gratifying ; but that his reafon, in its pre- 
fent ftate of diffraction, entirely engrofled by one ob- 
ject, would hearken to nothing. And he concluded 
with declaring, that to punifh himfelf, for defires in- 
voluntary in one fenfe, but criminal in ever other, 
he had refolved to languish to death, by difcontinuing; 
all care of his health, and abffoining from every kind 
of food. 

The phyfician gained a very confiderable point, by 
penetrating into the fource of his patient's diforder j 
but the application of the proper remedy was much, 
more difficult to be accompliflied ; and how could a 
propofal of this nature be made to aparent and king ! 
When Seleucus made the next enquiry after his 
Ton's health, Erafiftratus replied^ that his diftemper 
was incurable, becaufe it arofe from a fecret paffion 
which could never be gratified, as the lady he loved 
was not to be obtained. The father, furprized and 
afflicted at this anfwer, defired to know why the 
lady was not to be obtained ? Becaufe (he is my wife, 
replied the phyfician, and I am not difpofed to yield 
her up to the embraces of another. And will you not 
part with her then, replied the king, to prefcrve the 
life of a fon I fo tenderly love ! Is this the friendfhir* 
you profefs for me ! Let me intreat you, my lord, 
laid Erafiftratus, to imagine yourfelf for one moment 
in my place, would you refign your Stratonice to his 
arms ? If you, therefore, who are a father, would 
not confcnt to fuch a facrifice for the welfare of a. fon 
fo dear to you, how can you expect another fhould da 
it ? I would refign Stratonice, and my empire to him, 
with all my foul, interrupted the king. Your ma- 
jefty then, replied the phyfician, has the remedy in- 
your own hands ; for he loves Stratonice. The father 
did not hefitate a moment after this declaration, and 
eafily obtained the confent of his confort : after 
which his foil and that princefs were crowned king 
and queen of upper Afia. («) Julian the apoflate, re-" 

(«) In Mifop* 

lates 
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lates in a fragment of his writings ftill extant, that 
Antiochus could not efpoufe Stratonice, till after the 
death of his father. 

Whatever traces of referve, moderation, and even 
modefty, appear in the conduct of this young prince, 
his example mews us the misfortune of giving the leaft 
entrance into the heart of an unlawful pafiion capa- 
ble of difcompofing all the happinefs and tranquility 
of life. 

(0) Seleucus being now eafed of his inquietude, 
thought of nothing but marching againft Lyfimachus. 
He there put himfelf at the head of a fine army, 
and advanced into Afia minor. All the country fub- 
mitted to him, as far as Sardis, which he befieged and 
took ; by which means he become matter of all the 
treafures of Lyfimachus. 

(p) This laft, having paffed the Hellefpont, in order 
to check the progrefs of Seleucus, gave him battle in 
Phrygia*, but was defeated and flain ; in confequence 
of which Seleucus rendered himfelf mafter of all his 
dominions. His greateft pleafure f on this occafion 
refulted from his being the only furvivor of all the 
captains of Alexander, and, by the event of this bat- 
tle, victorious over conquerors themfelves, for that was 
the expreflion he thought fit to ufe, and this advan- 
tage was confidered by him as the effect of a peculiar 
providence in his favour. This laft victory, was un- 
doubtedly the beft juftification of the title of Nicator, 
or the conqueror, which he had already aflumed, and 

(0) Juftin. 1. 17. c. 1,2. Appian. in Syr. p. 178. Memnon. Excerpta 
apud Phot. c. 9. Paufan. in Attic, p. 18. Orof. 3 — 23. Polyaen. 4. o. 
(p) A. M. 3723. Ant J. C. 281. 

* Porphyry is the only author ivbo & quod majus ca vi£toria puta- 
has punted out the real place ivhere bat, folum fe de cohorte Alexan- 
tbis battle ivas fought, and ivhich dri remanfifle, vicloremque victo- 
Eufcbius, by an evident miftake, rum extitine, non humanum efl*e 
calls jeefwrj^W, in/lead of Kvpwri- opus, fed divinum munus, gloria- 
olov, the field of Cyrus ; mentioned batur : >g«arum prorfus, non mul- 



by Strabo, 1. 13. p. 629. tc> P oft fra Bi»taUs humans fe ip- 

t Lastus ea viftoria Seleucus, { um c " m pl«m futurum. Juftin. 

I 17. c. 2. 

L 4 which 
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which is ufually given him by the hiftorians, in order 
to diftinguifh him from the other princes who reigned 
after him in Syria of the name of SeJeucus. 

His triumph, on this occafion, was of no long con- 
tinuance, for when he went, feven months after his 
victory, to take poflefllon of Macedonia, where he 
propofed to pafs the remainder of his days in the bo- 
lbm of his native country, he was bafejy aiTamnated 
by Ceraunus, on whom he had conferred innumerable 
honours and obligations : for he had received him into 
his court, when he fled from his own country, and 
had treated him fuitably to his rank. He had alfo 
carried that prince with him in that expedition ; in- 
tending, when it mould be compleated, to employ the 
fame forces, for his eftablifhment on the throne of his 
father in Egypt. But as this wretch was infenfible of 
all the favours he had received, he had the villany to 
confpire againft his benefactor, whom he afialfinated, 
as we have already mentioned. 

He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of 
Tpfus, when the title of King was fecured to him ; 
and thirty-one, if the commencement of his reign be 
fixed twelve years after the death of Alexander, when 
he became mafter of Afia j from which time the JEia. 
of the Seleucidae commences. 

(q) A late diflertion of Monfieur de la Nauze gives 
him a reign of more than fifty years, by adding to it 
the nineteen years of his fon Antiochus Soter. The 
author pretends, that Seleucus Nicator did not entire- 
ly diveft himfelf of the government ; but began with 
making a partition of his dominions ; and that he 
afterwards re-united them, even in the life-time of his 
fon. He has produced probable reafons in favour of 
his opinion ; but as I never engage in contefts of this 
nature, I fliall confine myfelf to the chronology of 
Ufher, which has been my ufual guide, and which 
affigns, with Father Petau and Monfieur Vaillant, 
thirty-one years to the reign of Seleucus Nicator. 
iq) Tom. VII, des Mem. de TAcadcmie des Infcrip. & BeJIes Lettres. 

This 
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This prince had extraordinary qualities ; and, with- 
out mentioning his military accomplishments, it may 
be juftly faid, that he diftinguilhed himfelf among the 
other kings, by his great love of juftice, a benevo- 
lence, clemency, and a peculiar regard to religion,, 
that endeared him to the people. He had likewife a 
tafte for polite literature, and made it a circumftance 
of pleafure and glory to himfelf, to fend back to the 
Athenians the library of which Xerxes had difpofTefled 
them, and which he found in Perfia. He alfo ac- 
companied that prefent with the ftatues of Harmodius, , 
and Ariftogiton, whom the Athenians honoured as 
their deliverers. 

The friends of Lyfimachus, with thofe who had 
ferved under that prince, at lirh: confidered Ceraunus 
as the avenger of his death ; and acknowledged him 
for their king, but his conduct foon caufed them to 
change their fentiments. 

(r) He did not expect to polTefs the dominions of 
Lyfimachus in peace, while his filter Arfinoe and the 
children me had by Lyfimachus were living ; for 
which reafon he determined to rid himfelf at once of 
them and the apprehenfions they gave him. The 
greateft crimes coil the ambitious no remorfc. Cerau- 
nus feigned a pa/lion for his fifler, and feemed defirous 
of efpoufing her j and as thefe inceftuous marriages- 
were frequent and allowable in Egypt, Arfinoe, who 
was well acquainted with the natural difpofition of her 
brother, protracted, as much as poffible, the conclu- 
fion of that affair, the confequences of which fhe feared 
would be fatal to heifelf, and children. But the more 
fhe delayed, and concealed her repugnance by plaufible 
pretexts, the more warmly he prciled her to gratify his 
paflion ; and in order to remove all fufpicion, he re- 
paired to that temple, which the Macedonians held 
in the greaten: veneration, and there, in the prefence 
of one of her intimate friends, whom (he had fent to 
him, he called the tutelar gods of the country to 

(r) Juftin. 1, 24. c, 2 — 4. 
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witnefs, embracing their ftatues at the fame time, and 
protefting, with the moft dreadful oaths and impreca- 
tions, that his views, with refpecl to the marriage he 
follicited, were perfectly pure and innocent. 

Arfinoe placed but little confidence in thefe promi- 
ses, though they were uttered before the altars, and 
had been ratified with the awful feal of religion ; but 
{he was apprehenfive, at the fame time, that perfift- 
ing in an obftinate refufal, would be fatal to her chil- 
dren, for whofe welfare fhe was more follicitous than 
Jier own. She therefore confented at laft, and the 
nuptials were celebrated with the greateft magnificence, 
and with all the indications of the moft unaffected joy 
and tendernefs. Ceraunus placed the diadem on the 
head of his fifter, and declared her queen, in the pre- 
sence of the whole army. Arfinoe felt a real joy, 
when (he beheld herfelf fo glorioufly re-eftablifhed, in 
the privileges of which (he had been diverted by the 
death of Lyfimachus, her firft hufband ; and fhe in- 
vited her new fpoufe to refide with her in her own 
city of Caflandria, to which fhe firft repaired herfelf, 
in order to make the neceflary preparations for his 
arrival. The temples, on that occafion, with all the 
public places, and private houfes, were magnificently 
adorned, and nothing was to be feen, but altars and 
victims ready for facrifice. The two fons of Arfinoe, 
Lyfimachus, who was then fixteen years of age, and 
Philip, who was thirteen, both princes of admirable 
beauty, and majeftic mien, advanced to meet the 
king, with crowns on their heads, it being a day of 
fo much folemnity and joy. Ceraunus threw his arm9 
round their necks, and embraced them with as much 
tendernefs as could well be exprefled by the fondeft of 
fathers. 

The comic part ended here, and was prefently 
fucceeded by a bloody tragedy. As foon as he entered 
the city, he feized the citadel, and ordered the two 
brothers to be murdered. Thofe unfortunate princes 
fled for refuge to the queen, who clafped them in her 
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arms, and vainly endeavoured, by covering them with 
her body, to fave them from the daggers of their mur- 
therers, who killed them in the bofom of their mother. 
Inftead of being allowed the fad confolation of ren- 
dering them the laft offices, fhe was fir ft dragged out 
of the city, with her robes all rent, and her hair 
diflieveled, and then banifhed into Samothrace, with 
only two female fervants to attend her, mournfully 
confidering her furviving the princes her fons, as the 
completion of all her calamities. 

(s) Providence would not fufFer fuch crimes to go 
unpunifhed, but called forth a diftant people to be 
the minifters of its vengeance. 

The Gauls, finding their own country too popu- 
lous, fent out a prodigious number of people to fee k 
a new fettlement in fome other land. This fwarm 
of foreigners came from the extremity of the ocean, 
and after they had proceeded along the Danube, ar- 
rived at the outlet of the Save, and then divided 
themfelves into three bodies. The firft, commanded 
by Brennus and Acichorius, entered Pannonia, now 
known by the name of Hungary $ the fecond mareh- 
ed into Thrace, under Cerethrius j and Belgius led 
the third into Iliyrium and Macedonia. 

All the nations near whofe territories this people 
approached, were ftruck with fo much terror, that 
inftead of waiting till they were fubdued, they dif- 
patched ambailadors to the Gauls, and thought them- 
felves exceeding happy in purchasing their liberty with 
money. Ptolemy Ceraunus * king of Macedonia, was 
the only prince who was unaffected at the ty ings of 
this formidable irruption ; and running headlong of 
himfelf on the punifliment the divine vengeance was 

(s) A. M. 3725. Anr. J. C. 279. Juftin. 1. 24&Z5. Paufan. 1. ic. 
p. 643 — 645. Memn. Exc. apud Photium. Eclogse Diod. Sic. U zz. 
Callim. hymn, in Delum, & fchol. ad eundem. Suidas in Tuautxi. 

* Solus rex Macedonia Ptole- difficilius quam fcelera patrucn- 
maeus adventum Gallorum intre- tur, parricidiorum funis agiutus, 
pidas audivit, hifque cum paucis occurrit. Juftin, 
& incompofitis, quafi bclla non 
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preparing to inflict upon him for the murders he had 
perpetrated, he advanced to meet the Gauls with a 
fmali body of undifciplined troops, as if it had been 
as eafy for him to fight battles, as it was to com- 
mit crimes. He had even the imprudence to refufe 
a fupply of twenty thoufand men, which the Dar- 
danians, a neighbouring people to Macedonia, offered 
him ; and anfwered with an infulting air, that Mace- 
donia would be much to be pitied, if, after it had 
conquered all theEaft, it could need the aid of the Dar- 
danians to defend its frontiers ; to which he added with 
a haughty tone of triumph, that he would face the 
enemy with the children of thofe who had fubdued the 
univerfe, under the enfigns of Alexander. 

Heexpreffed himfelf in the fame imperious drain 
to the Gauls, who firft offered him peace by a depu- 
tation, in cafe he would purchafe it : but conceiving 
this offer the refult of fear, he replied, that he would 
never enter into any treaty of peace with them, un- 
lefs they would deliver up fome of the principal per- 
fons of their nation to him as hoftages ; and that 
they muft likewife fend him their arms, before he 
would place any confidence in their promifes. This 
anfwer was received with contempt by the Gauls ; and 
we may from hence obferve, the methods ufually em- 
ployed by the Deity, in chaftifing the pride and in- 
ju/lice of princes : he firft deprives them of reafon 
and counfel, and then abandons them to their vain 
imaginations. 

A few days after this event, a battle was 'fought, 
wherein the Macedonians were entirely defeated, and 
cut to pieces ; Ptolemy, covered with wounds, was 
taken prifoner by the Gauls, who after they had cut 
off his head, fixed it on a lance, and fhewed it to the 
army in derifion. A very inconfiderable number of 
Macedonians faved themfelves by flight, but all the 
reft were either flain or made prifoners. The Gauls 
difperftd themfelves, after this victory, in order to 
pillage the adjacent country upon which Soilhenes, 

ci.e 
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one of the principal perfons among the Macedonians, 
improving the diforder in which they then were, de- 
ftroyed a great number of their men, and obliged the 
reft to quit the country. 

Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with his 
troop : But this leader is not to be confounded with 
that other Brennus who took the city of Rome, about 
a century before. Upon this intelligence he had re- 
ceived of the firft fuccefs of Belgius, and the great 
booty he had acquired, he envied him the fpods of 
fo rich a country, and immediately formed a refolu- 
tion to have a part. And when he received the news 
of that general's defeat, that only ferved as a new 
motive to haften his march ; his impatience to avenge 
his countrymen uniting with his defire to enrich him- 
felf. Authors have not informed us what became of 
Belgius and his troop, but in all probability, he was 
killed in the fecond engagement, after which the re- 
mains of his army were incorporated into that of 
Brennus. But however that were, Brennus and Aci- 
chorius quitted Pannonia, with an army of an hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe, 
and entered Illyrium, in order to pafs into Macedonia 
and Greece. 

During a fedition which happened in their march, 
a body of twenty thoufand men drew off from the 
main army, and marched, under Leonor, and Luta- 
tarius, into Thrace, where they joined thofe whom 
Cerethrius had already marched into that country ; 
after which they made themfelves matters of Byzan- 
tium, and the weftern coafts of the Propontis, and 
then laid the adjacent country under contribution. 

(t) This defertion did not prevent Brennus and 
Acichorius from continuing their march ; and they 
drew, either from Illyrium, or their countrymen the 
Gauls, fuch numerous reinforcements, as increafed 
their army to a hundred and fifty-two thoufand foot, 
and fixty-one thoufand two hundred horfe. The hopes 
(t) A.M. 3726, Ant. J. C. 278. 

of 
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of booty, and fome advantageous fettlement, caufed 
a vaft number of foldiers to join them in this expe- 
dition, and with this army they marched dire£t]y to 
Macedonia, where they overpowered Softhenes with 
their multitudes, and ravaged all the country. It will 
foon appear by the fequel, that Anrigonus reigned in 
Macedonia, after the death of Softhenes. 

The Gauls, after their conquefts in that country, 
advanced to the ftraits of Thermopylae, with an in- 
tention to enter Greece ; but were flopped for fome 
time by the troops who had been ported there, to de- 
fend that important pafs : till at laft they difcovered 
the way which the army of Xerxes had formerly ta- 
ken in their pottage over thefe mountains ; and the 
Greeks to avoid being furrounded by the troops de- 
tached again ft tlicm by the Gauls for that purpofe, 
were obliged ro retire and leave them a free pafTage. 

Brennus advanced with the main body of the army 
toward Delphos, in order to pillage the immenfe 
riches of the temple of Apollo, and ordered Acicho- 
rius to follow him with the troops under his com- 
mand 5 declaring to him, at the fame time, with an 
air of raillery, that the gods ought in reafon to impart 
fornc of their riches to men 9 who had more occafion for 
them than themfehes, and employed them in a better man- 
ner. («) Authors have here taken an opportunity to 
relate very aftoniihing events : for they tell us, that 
when Brennus approached the temple of Delphos, the 
fkies were blackened with a dreadful tempefr, and that 
great numbers of his men were deftroyed by hail and 
thunder. To which they add, that this ftorm was 
attended with an earthquake, that rent the mountains, 
and threw down the rocks, which cruflied the Gauls 
by hundreds at a time ; and that the remaining troops 
were feized with fuch a panic* the enfuing night, as 

(«) Juftin. 1. 24. c. 6 — S. P2ufan. 1. 10. p. G52 — 654. 

* 'lie anticnts thought thefe reafon s are likeiuife ajp.gr.ed fir 
hinds of terrors ive^e infufed into that name, 
the mind by the god Fan, Other 

caufed 
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caufed them to miftake their own men for the ene- 
mies, in confequence of which they deftroyed thcm- 
felves in fuch a manner, that before the day grew 
light enough for them to diftinguifh each other, above 
half of the army perimed in that manner. 

The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple fo re- 
vered among them, had drawn from all parts to pre- 
ferve it from being plundered, were animated by an 
event in which heaven itfelf feemed to declare in their 
favour, and charged the Gauls with fo much impetu- 
ofity, that though Acichorius had joined Brennus y 
they were unable to fuftain the fhock, and were flaugri- 
tered in vaft numbers. Brennus was wounded in feve- 
ral parts of his body 0 but not mortally : when he faw 
that all was loft, and that the deiign he had formed, 
ended in the deftruclion of his army, he was feized 
with fuch defpair, as made him refolve not to fur- 
vive his lofles. He accordingly fent for all the officers 
that could be aflembled, amidft the confufion which 
reigned among them ; and advifed them to kill all 
the wounded men, and make the beft retreat in their 
power. At the clofe of thofe expreffions he drank as 
much wine as he could, plunged his dagger into his 
own bofom, and expired upon the fpot. 

Acichorius took the command in chief upon him- 
felf, and endeavoured to regain the ftraits of Ther- 
mopylae, in order to march out of Greece, and con- 
duct the fad remains of that army into their owri 
country. But as he was obliged to pafs through a 
large extent of the enemy's territories, and to hazard 
a battle, every time he wanted provifions for his troops 5 
and as thefe were always reduced to the neceflity of 
lying on the ground, though it was then the winter 
feafon ; in a word 5 as they were conftantly harraffed 
from every quarter, by the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries through which they marched, they were all de- 
ftroyed, either by famine, cold, diftempers, or the 
fword ; and of all that prodigious number of men 
who engaged in this expedition, not one efcaped with 
life. Some 
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Some fabulous exaggerations may pombly be blend- 
ed with the other circum fiances of this event ; and 
chiefly with relation to the fudden temped: that rofe, 
when the Gauls approached Delphos, and the mira- 
culous fall of the rocks on the facrilegious troops. 
Perhaps the whole might be no more than a thick 
flight of arrows, {hot by the enemies, who might 
likewife roll down upon the Gauls, huge ftones from 
the tops of the mountains. Such events are entirely 
natural, and cuftomary in attacks like this, which 
the priefts, whofe intereft it was to magnify the power 
of their god, might reprefent with an air of prodigy, 
and as a miraculous interpofition : 'Tis certain that 
any account of this nature might be eafily impofed upon 
the credulity of the people, who are always fond of 
giving in to the marveliors, and feldom fcrupuloufly 
examine the truth of fuch things. 

On the other hand, v/e have no fufficient reafon 
to dilbelieve any thing hillory relates of this event. 
The enterprize of Brennus was undoubtedly a facri- 
legous impiety and injurious to religion, as well as 
to the deity himfelf ; for he fpoke and acted in the 
manner already reprefented, not from any conviction 
that thofe gods were the mere offspring of fable, (for 
he did not think better on that article than the Greeks 
themfelves) but from an abfolute contempt of a di- 
vinity in general. The idea of a God is imprefled on 
the hearts of all men, and they have through all ages, 
and in all countries, believed it to be their duty to 
render certain honours to him. The Pagans were de- 
ceived in their application of this principle, but all ac- 
knowledged the neceflity of it. The deity, therefore, 
in mere goodnefs to mankind, may have caufed his 
vengeance to be difplayed againil thofe, even among 
the heathens, who teftified an open contempt of a 
Supreme Being, in order to preferve the traces and 
principles of religion in their minds, by fome extra- 
ordinary indications of his anger, till it pleafcd him 
to afford them clearer lights by the miniflration of the 

mediator, 
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mediator, at the appointed time, referved for the in- 
ftruclion of mankind, in that pure worfhip which the 
only true God required from them. We likewife fee 
that the Divine Being, in order to preferve among 
men a due refpecl for his providence, and a belief of 
his peculiar attention to all their actions, has been 
careful, from time to time, to punifh perjuries and 
other crying offences in a fingular manner, and even 
among the Pagans themfelves. By which means the 
belief of that capital point, the rirft tie of man with 
God, was maintained amidft all the darknefs of Pa- 
ganifm, and the diffolution of manners which then 
prevailed. But it is now time to return to the Gauls. 

(x) Leonor and Lutarius, who had eftablifhed 
themfelves on the Propontis, advanced to the Hel- 
lefpont, and furprized Lyhmachia, after which they 
made themfelves matters of all the Thracian Cherfo- 
nefes ; but a difference arifing between the two chiefs, 
they feparated from each other.. Lutarius continued 
his march along the Hellefpont, and Leonor returned 
to Byzantium with the greateft part of the army/tts:» 
The latter having afterward paffed the BoTphorus, 
and the other the Hellefpont, met again in Afia, 
where a reconciliation being effected between them, 
they rejoined their forces, and entered into the fer- 
vice of Nicomedes king of Bithynia : who, after he 
had reduced his brother Zipetcs by their afliftance, 
and acquired the poffeflion of all his father's domi- 
nions, afiigned to them, for their fettlement, that 
part of Alia minor, which took from them the de- 
nomination of Gallo-Graecia, or Galatia. The ca- 
nonical epiftle of St. Paul to the Galatians was writ- 
ten to the defcendants of this people, and St. Jerom, 
above fix hundred years after the time we now fpeak 
of, declared that they continued to fpeak the fame 
language he had heard at Treves. 

The remainder of thofe who continued in Thrace, 
engaged afterward in a war with Antigonus Gonatas, 
(*) Liv. l. 38. n. 16. 

who 
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who reigned in Macedonia, and moft of them were 
then dettroyed. Thofe few who efcaped, either paf- 
fed into Afia, and rejoined their countrymen in Ga- 
latia ; or difperfed themfelves into other regions, 
where no farther mention is made of them. In this 
manner ended that terrible inundation of Barbarians, 
after they had threatened Macedonia, and all Greece 
with entire deftruclion. 

(y) After the death of Softhenes, who defeated the 
Gauls, and reigned for fome time in Macedonia, 
Antiochus, the fon of Seleucus Nicator, and Antt- 
gonus Gonatas, the fon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
formed pretenfions to that crown, which their fathers 
had enjoyed, one after the other. Antigonus, who 
after the fatal expedition of his father into Afia, had 
reigned ten years in Greece, finding the ftate of his 
affairs more favourable than thofe of his competitor, 
was the firft who afcended the throne, but each of 
them raifed great armies and contracted powerful al- 
liances j the one to fupport himfelf in his new con* 
que£> and the other to difpoflefs him. Nicomcdes, 
king of Bithynia, having efpoufcd the party of Anti- 
gonus in this conjuncture, Antiochus, when he was 
preparing to enter Macedonia, was unwilling to leave 
fo powerful an enemy in his rear. Inftead therefore 
of pafiing the Hellefpont, he fuddenly poured his 
troops into Bithynia, which then became the theatre 
of the war. The forces were at firft fo equal that 
neither party would prefume to attack the other, and 
continued for fome time in that ftate of inaction ; 
during which a treaty was concerted, and in confe- 
quence Antigonus efpoufed Phila, the daughter of 
Stratonice and Seleucus, and Antigonus refigned to 
him his pretenfions to the throne of Macedonia. In 
this manner he remained peaceable polTeflbr, and tranf- 
mitted it to his pofterity, who enjoyed it for feveral 
generations, to the time of Perfeus, the laft of this 
race, who was defeated by Paulus Emilius, and di- 
{]?) A. M. 3728. Ant. J. C. 276. Memnon. apud Ph«t. c. 19. 
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vefted of his dominions, which the Romans, in a few 
years after, formed into a province of the empire. 

(z) Antiochus,- having thus difengaged himfelf from 
this war, marched againft the Gauls, who, ^fcer fet- 
tling in the land,, granted them by "NVcomedes, were 
continually making incurfion* «->n all fides, by. which 
they extremely incom™* 1 ^ their neighbours. Anti- 
gonus defeated <f>em with great flaughter, and de- 
livered the country from their opprefibrs. This action 
acquired him the title of Soter, which fignifies a De- 
liverer. 

Sect. IV. Ptolemy Philadelphus caufes the looks of the 
holy fcripture, preserved by the Jews with the utmojl 
care, to be translated into the Greek language, as an 
ornament to his library. This is called the Verfion of 
the Septuagint. 

(a) *np H E tumult of the wars which diverfity of in- 
tereft had kindled among the fuccefibrs of 
Alexander, throughout the whole extent of their ter- 
ritories, did not prevent Ptolemy Philadelphus from 
devoting his utmoit attention to the noble library he 
had founded in Alexandria, and wherein he depofited 
the moft valuable and curious books he was capable of 
collecting from all parts of the world. This prince 
being informed, that the Jews were matters of a 
work which contained the laws of Moles, and the 
hiftory of that people, was defirous of having it 
tranflated out of the Hebrew language into the Greek, 
in order to enrich his - library with that performance. 
To accomplifti this defign, it became neceflary for 
him to addrefs himfelf to the high-prieft of the Jewifii 
nation ; but the affair happened to be attended with 
great difficulty. A very coniiderable number of Jews 
had been actually reduced to a ftate of flavery in Egypt, 
by Ptolemy Soter, during the invafions of Judaea in 
his time ; and it was reprefented to the king, that 

(«) A. M. 3729. Ant. J. C. 275. ( A. M. 3727. Ant. J. C. 

there 
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there would be no probability of obtaining from that 
people either a copy, or a faithful tranflation of their 
law, while he fuffered fuch a number of their coun- 
trymen to continue in their prefent fervitude. Ptole- 
my, who alwap a £ted with the utmoft. generofity, 
and was extremely ioil^itous to enlarge his library, 
did not hefitate a moment, but f/Tued a decree for re- 
ftoring all the Jewifh flaves in his dominions to their 
full liberty *, with orders to his treafurer to pay twenty 
drachmas * a head to their matters, for their ranforn. 
The fum expended on this occafion amounted to four 
hundred talents f ; which make it evident that an 
hundred and twenty thoufand Jews recovered their 
freedom, by this bounteous proceeding. The king 
then gave orders for difcharging the children born in 
flavery, with their mothers, and the fum employed 
for this purpofe amounted to above half the former. 

Thefe advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy 
hopes that he mould eafily obtain his requeft from 
the high-prieft, whofe name was Eleazar. He had 
fent ambafladors to that pontiff, with a very obliging 
letter on his part, accompanied with magnificent pre- 
fents. The embafladors were received at Jerufalem, 
with all imaginable honours, and the king's requeft 
was granted with the greateft joy. Upon which they 
returned to Alexandria with an authentic copy of the 
Mofiic law, written in letters of gold, and given 
them by the high-prieft himfelf, with fix elders of 
each tribe, that is to fay, feventy-two in the whole ; 
and they were authorized to tranflate that copy into 
the Greek language. 

The king was defirous of feeing thefe deputies, and 
propofed to each of them a different queftion, in or- 
der to make a trial of their capacity. He was fatis- 
fled with their anfwers, in which great wifdom ap- 
peared, and loaded them with prefents, and other 
marks of his friend (hi p. The elders were then con-, 
ducted to the ifle of Pharos, and lodged in a houfe 

* About ten fallings, -J- About Jlxty tboujand founds. 
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prepared : for their reception, where they were plen- 
tifully 1 fupplied with all neceflary accommodations. 
They applied themfelves to their work without Iofmg 
.time,' and : in fcventy-two days compleated the volume 
which is' commonly called the Septuagint Verfion *. 
The whole was afterward read, and approved in the 
prefence of the king, who admired, in a peculiar 
manner, the wifdom of the laws of Mofes, and dif- 
mifleci the feventy-two deputies with extremely mag- 
-nificent prefents part of which were for themfelves; 
.others for. the high-prieft, and the remainder for the 
: temple. Expences of this nature, though very con- 
-fiderable, never ruin a ftate, and do a prince great 

honour 

The author from whom thefe fa£ts are. extracted 
is Ariflaeus, who reprefents himfelf as one of the offi- 
cers, of- the guard to Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds 
a number of other circumftances, which I have omit- 
ted, becaufe they feem more improbable than thofe I 
have inferted. It is pretended, that the writers, whe- 
ther Jews, as Ariftobulus, Philo, and Jofephus 5 or 
Chriftians, as Juftin, Irenaius, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Hilary, Auftin, and fome others; who have 
employed their pens on the fubjccl: of the Septuagint 
veriion* have founded all their relations, on the mere 
veracity of Ariflaeus, when the work that bears his 
name is. thought to be. a fpurious piece. Some of thefe 
authors have added circumftances which are generally 
disbelieved, becaufe they have too much of the mar- 
vellous in them, {b) Philo declares, that though their 
-tranflajtions were made in ; fepaiate apartments, yet the 
-leaft difference in the fei^fe, or ftyle in which they 
were touched, was fo tar from appearing, that, on the 
contrary, the expreflions were every where the fame, 
even to a fingle word ; from whence he concludes, 
that thefe perfons were not mere tranfiators, but men 

\b) Philo de vita Mofis, 1. 2. p. 65S. 

' '* It is-callcd the Septuagint , for but the f acred books nveie tranjlated 
<tfe fffo of. .{If rgund- number jo, by fcventy-tivo perfons, 
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infpired by the fpirit of God, who conduced them 
on that occafion, and dictated the whole to them, 
even to the minuteft word. Juftin, and, after him, 
the other fathers already mentioned, fuppofe that each 
of the feventy-two interpreters, performed his verlion 
in a feparate cell, without the lea ft correfpondence 
with each other, and yet that all their tranflations 
were perfectly conformable to each other in every par- 
ticular. 

I have frequently declared my refolution not to en- 
ter into any hiftorical difquifitions of this nature, 
which require much time and learning j and would 
therefore call off my attention too long from my prin- 
cipal object. The reader may confult the learned 
Prideaux, who has treated this fubjecl: at large. All 
that can be depended upon, and which no one has 
thought fit to conteft, is, that a tranflation of the 
facred books from the Hebrew into the Greek, was 
made in Egypt, in the time of the Ptolemies ; that 
we have this tranflation ftill extant, and that it is 
the fame which was ufed in the time of our blefied 
Saviour, as moft of the pafTages cited by the facred 
writers of the New Teftamenr, from the original 
Greek of the Old, are to be found verbatim in this 
verfion. It /till fubfifts, and continues to be ufed in 
the Oriental churches ; as it alfo was by thofe in the 
primitive ages, among whom it parted- for a canonical 
tranflation. 

This verfion therefore which renders the fcripture 
of the Old Teftament intelligible to a vaft number of 
people, became one of the moft confiderable fruits 
of the Grecian conquefts ; and was evidently com- 
prehended in the defign God had in view, when he 
delivered up all the Eaft to the Greeks, and fupported 
them in thofe regions, notwithstanding their divifions 
and jealoufies, their wars, and the frequent revolutions 
that happened among them. In this manner did God 
prepare the way for the preaching of the gofpel, which, 
was then approaching, and facilitate- the union of fo 

many 
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many nations, different languages and manners, 
into one fociecy* ar »d the fame worfhip and do&rines, 
by the inftrumentality of the fineft, moft copious and 
correft language that was ever fpoken ; n the world, 
and which became common to all the countries that 
were conquered by Alexander. 

Sect. VII. The various expeditions of Pyrrhus : Firfl 
into Italy ; where he fights two battles with the Ro- 
mans. The character and condutt of Cineas. Se- 
condly, into Sicily ; and then into Italy again. His 
third engagement with the Romans ; wherein he is 
defeated. His expedition into Macedonia ; of which 
he makes himfelf majhr for feme time, after he had 
overthrown Antigonus. His expedition into Pelopon- 
nefus. He forms the fiege of Sparta, but without 
fuccefs. Is jlain at that of Argos. The deputation 
from Philadelphia to the Romans, and from the Ro- 
mans to Philadelphus. 
(c) p Y R R H U S, when he returned into Epirus, 
after he had entirely abandoned Macedonia, 
might have paffed his days in tranquillity among his 
fubjecls, and enjoying the fweets of peace, by govern- 
ing his people agreeably to the rules of juftice. But 
a difpofition fo active and impetuous as his own, in 
conjunction with a reftlefs and ardent ambition, was. 
incapable of being at reft itfelf, or fuffering others to 
be fo. This indifpofition of mind was, in reality, a 
raging fever, which knew no intermiffion. In a 
word, he grew infupportable to himfelf, and was con- 
tinually flying himfelf in purfuit of foreign objects, 
and in following from country to country, a felicity 
no where to be found. He therefore feized with joy, 
the firft opportunity that offered, for plunging himfelf 
into new affairs. 

(d) The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at 
war with the Romans, and their own country not 

(c) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 390 — 397. Paufan. 1. 1. p. 21, 22. Juftin. 
L 18. c. 1, 2. (</} A. M. 3724, Ant. J. C 280. 

furnifhing 
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furnifhing them with generals of luSicient abilities to 
oppofe fuch formidable enemies, they turned their eyes 
toward Epirus, and difpatched ambafTadors thither, not 
only from themfelves, but from all the Greeks m Italy, 
with magnificent prefents for Pyrrhus. They had or- 
ders to tell him, that they wanted a leader of experi- 
ence and reputation ; that they had a competent num- 
ber of good troops, and by only afTembling the forces 
of the Lucanians, Meffapians, Samnites, and Taren- 
tines, were in a condition to bring an army of twenty 
thoufand horfe, and thirty-five thoufand foot into the 
field. The joy with which Pyrrhus received a pro- 
pofal fo agreeable to his difpofition, and fo conform- 
able to his character, may be eafily imagined. The 
Epirots, by his example, conceived a warm defire and 
violent paflion for this war. 

A Theflalianj named Cineas, was then at the 
court of Pyrrhus. He was a man of great capacity, 
and having been the difciple of Deinofthenes, was di- 
flinguifhed from all the orators of that time, not only 
for coming the neareft to the force and eloquence of 
that great matter, but for having been mod fuccefsful 
in deriving from fo excellent a fchool, the folid prin- 
ciples, and beft maxims of true politics. This perfon 
was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed 
him on embaflies to feveral cities with whom he had 
negotiations to tranfacl:. Cineas, through the whole 
courfe of thefe employments, confirmed by his con- 
duel:, the truth of this expreflion of Euripides, That 
the eloquence of an enemy is no lefs prevalent than bis 
fword. And Pyrrhus accordingly declared, that he 
.had; gained more cities by the eloquence of Cineas, 
than he could pofiibly have conquered by the force of 
arms. For this reafun he entertained the greateft e- 
fleem for his perfon ; conferred many honours upon 
him, and employed him in the moft important affairs. 
A man of this character is always an ineftimable trea- 
sure, and would conflitute the happinefs of a prince 
•and his people, were' his counfels admitted to take 
place. Cineas 
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Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to 
pafs into Italy, and finding him one day difengaged 
from affairs, and in a temper not to be offended with 
innocent liberties, entered into a free converfation 
with that prince, Your majejly intends, faid he, to 
march againjl the Romans ; Jhould the gods be fo gra- 
cious as to render you viclorious, what advantage would 
you derive from your conquejl ? Were the Romans once 
fubdued by my arms, replied Pyrrhus, all Italy would 
then be ours. Suppoftng our/elves maflers of that coun- 
try, continued Cineas, how Jhould we proceed next ? 
Pyrrhus, who did not yet perceive his drift, continued, 
Sicily will then prefent itfelf to us, and you know the im- 
portance of that i/land. But will our expeditions, added 
Cineas, end with the conquejl of Sicily ? No, certainly^ 
replied Pyrrhus, with an air of emotion, Can we Jiop 
Jhort in fo glorious a career ? If the gods are pleafed to 
crown us with fuccejs, thefe would be only preludes to more 
glorious enterprizes ? Carthage, with all Africa, Ma- 
cedonia, my antient domain, every province in Greece Jhall 
be part of our future conquejls. And when we have con- 
quered all we can, how Jhall we difpofe of ourfelves ? 
Difpofe of ourfelves ? We will live at our eafe. We 
will pafs whole days in feajls and agreeable converfation^ 
and think of nothing but enjoying ourfelves. Ah ! my 
lord, interrupted Cineas, and what prevents us now 
from living at eafe, making of feajls, celebrating fejli- 
vals, and enjoying all your majejly has mentioned ? Why 
Jhould we go fo far in fearch of an happinejs already in our 
power ; and pay fo dear for what we may now enjoy with- 
out the leajl trouble ? 

This difcourfe of Cinea3 affected, but not corrected 
Pyrrhus. He could make no reafonable objection to 
what he had heard ; but his natural ardour, more af- 
fecting, more durable, urged him on in purfuit of a 
phantom of glory, that was always prefenting a de- 
lufive and mining outfide to his view, and would not 
permit him to enjoy the leaft repofe, either by night 
or day. 

Voi, VII. M Monfieur 
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Monfieur Pafchal has confidered this reflection of 
Cineas, in the 26th chapter of his thoughts, wherein he 
has explained, in an admirable manner, the origin of 
the tumultuous employments of mankind, and of all 
the world calls diverfion or paftime. The foul, fays 
that great man, difcovers nothing in herfelf that can 
furnifh her with contentment. Whatever fhe beholds 
there, afflicts her when fhe confiders it fedately. 
This obliges her to have recourfe to external enjoy- 
ments, that fhe may lofe in them the remembrance 
of her real ftate. In this oblivion confifts her joy ; 
and, to render her mi ferable, it fuffices to oblige her 
to enter into, and converfe with herfelf. 

He then proceeds to juftify the truth of this re- 
flection, by a variety of examples ; after which he 
adds the following remarks. When Cineas told Pyr- 
rhus, who propofed to live at eafe when he had con- 
quered a large part of the world, that it would be 
better for him to haflcn his intended happinefs, by 
enjoying the repofe in his power, without going in 
quelf of it through fuch a number of fatigues ; he 
gave him a counfel that admitted of many difficulties, 
and which fcemed almoft as irrational as the defign of 
that ambitious youth. Each of them fuppofed, that 
man was capable of being fatisfied with himfelf, and 
his piefent enjoyments, without filling up the void of 
his heart with imaginary hopes, which is certainly 
falfe. Pyrrhus could not be happy, either before, or 
after he had conquered the world ; and perhaps the 
life of eafe recommended to him by his minifter would 
have proved lefs fa tis factory to him, than the hurry of 
all the wars and expeditions he meditated. 

It is certain, however, that neither the philofopher, 
nor the conqueror, were in a condition to know the 
hear- of man to the bottom. Pyrrhus, therefore, im- 
mediately difpatched Cineas to the Tarentines with a 
baj d of three thoufand foot ; foon after which a large 
number of flat-bcttom'd veflels, galleys, and all forts 
of tran fport- (hips arriving from Tarentum, he em- 
barked 
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barked on board that fleet twenty elephants, three 
thoufand horfe, twenty thoufand heavy- armed foot, 
two thoufand archers, and five hundred dingers. 

All being ready, he fet fail ; but as fpon as he ad- 
vanced into the open fea, a violent tempeft rofe from 
the North, and drove him out of his courfe. The 
vefTel in which he was yielded at firft to the fury of 
the ftorm ; but the care of the pilot and mariners was 
employed fo effectually, that he at laft gained the coaft 
of Italy, after a voyage of infinite fatigue and dailger. 
The other (hips were incapable of holding the fame 
courfe. At laft a ftrong gale fprung up from the land, 
and the waves beat fo violently againft the head of the 
king's fhip, that they expected it to founder immedi- 
ately. Pyrrhus did not hefitatea moment in this ex- 
tremity, but threw himfelf into the fea, and was im- 
mediately followed by his friends and guards, who 
were emulous to fave him at the hazard of their own 
lives j but the night, which happened to be extremely 
dark, and the impetuous burfting of the waves upon 
the coaft, from whence they were repelled with a loud 
roar, made it very difficult for them to aflift him ; till 
at laft the king, after he had ftruggled with the winds 
and waves for a confiderable part of the -night, was 
caft, the next morning, on the more, the wind be- 
ing then confiderably abated. The long fatigue he 
had fuftained weakened him to fuch a degree, that no- 
thing but his courage, always great and invincible, pre- 
vented him from linking under it. 

In the mean time the Meflapians, on whofe coaft the 
waves had caft him, haftened to him with the utmoft 
fpeed, to tender him all the afliftance in their power. 
They alfo went to meet fomc of his fhips that efcaped 
the ftorm ; but the cavalry they found on board were 
very inconfiderable in number : The infantry, how- 
ever, amounted to two thoufand men, and had two 
elephants with them. Pyrrhus, after he had drawn 
them up in a body, led them directly to Tarentum. 
Cineas, as foon as he received intelligence of his ap- 
M 2 £ roach, 
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proach, advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, 
when he arrived at Tarentum, was extremely fur- 
prized to find the inhabitants folely employed in plea- 
sures, which it was their ufual cuftom to indulge, 
without the leaft prudence or interruption : And they 
now took it for granted, that whilft Pyrrhus fought 
for them, they might quietly continue in their own 
houfes, folely employed in bathing, ufing exquifite 
perfumes, feafting and recreations. Pyrrhus did not 
intend to lay them under any conftraint, till he had 
received intelligence that his (hips were fafe, and till 
the greateft part of his army had joined him. He 
then treated them like one determined to be their 
mafter. He began with (hutting up all the public 
gardens, and places of exercife, where the inhabitants 
ufually entertained themfelves with news, and regu- 
lated military affairs as they walked together. He alfo 
fufpended their feafts and public (hews, and was alto- 
gether as fevere upon the aflemblies of news-mongers. 
In a word, he compelled them to take arms, and be- 
haved at all mufters and reviews with very inexorable 
feverity to thofe who failed in their duty. In confe- 
quence of which feveral, who had never been ac- 
cuftomed to fo rigorous a difcipline, withdrew from 
the city ; thinking it an infupportable fervitude, to 
be debarred from the full enjoyment of their effeminate 
plcafures. 

Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that 
Levinus the conful was advancing againft him with a 
powerful army, and that he was then in Lucania, 
where he burnt and deftroyed all the country around 
him. Though the allies of Pyrrhus had not fent 
him any fuccours at that time, yet as he thought it 
very difhonourable to permit the enemy to approach 
nearer him, and commit their ravages in his view, 
he took the field with the few troops he had. But 
before he entered upon any hoftilities, he difpatched a 
herald to demand of the Romans, whether they would 
con fent, before the commencement of the war, to an 

amicable 
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amicable accommodation of the differences between 
them and the Greeks of Italy, by referring the whole 
affair to his judgment and decifion ? To which Levi- 
nus the conful made this reply ; That the Romans neither 
tookPyrrbus for an arbiter , nor feared him as an enemy. 

Pyrrhus, upon receiving this anfwer, advanced with 
his troops, and encamped in a plain between the cities 
of Pandofia and Heraclea ; and when he heard that 
the Romans were very near him, and encamped on 
the other fide of the river Siris, he mounted his horfe, 
and approached the bank, to take a view of their fitu- 
ation. When he faw the appearance of their troops ; 
their advanced guards ; the fine order obferved univer- 
fally, and the commodious fituation of their camp, he 
was aftoniflied at what he faw ; and addreffing himfelf 
to one of his friends who was then near him ; Mega- 
cles, faid he, the difpofttion of thefe Barbarians is by n$ 
means barbarous j we Jhall fee whether the reji will cor- 
refpond with this appearance *. And already anxious 
for the fuccefs of the future, he refolved to wait the 
arrival of his allies 5 thinking it fufficient, at that 
time, to poft a body of troops on the bank of the river, 
to oppofe the Romans if they fhould attempt to pafs ; 
but this precaution was then too late, for the Roman 
infantry had already forded the ftream, and the cavJlry 
parted it where they found it practicable. The ad- 
vanced troops of Pyrrhus, therefore, not finding them- 
felves fufficiently ftrong, and fearing to be furrounded 
by their enemies, were obliged to join the main army 
with great precipitation ; fo that Pyrrhus, who arrived 
there a few moments before, with the reft of his 
troops, had not time to difpute the paffage with the 
enemy. 

As foon as he faw a great number of Roman buck- 
lers, glittering on this fide of the river, and their ca- 
valry advancing toward him in fine order, he clofed 
his rank, and began the attack. The luftre and beauty 

* tbe Greeks tonjidered all other nations as Barbarians, and treated 
thtm accordingly, 

M 3 of 
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of his arms, which were very magnificent, diftinguim- 
ed him in a confpicuous manner, and his actions made 
it evident, that the reputation he had acquired did not 
exceed his merit. For while he engaged in the bat- 
tle, without fparing his own.perfon, and bore down 
II before him, he was attentive to the functions Of a 
general ; and amidft the greateft dangers was perfectly 
cooJ, di/patched his commands with as much tran- 
quillity as if he had been in his palace ; and fprung 
from place to place, to reinftate what was amifs, and 
fufiain thofe who fuffered moft. 

During the heat of the engagement, one of the 
Italian horfe with a lance in his hand, fingJed out 
Pyrrhus from all the reft of the troops, and followed 
him with the utmoft ardour wherever he went ; di- 
reeling all his own motions by thofe of the king. 
And having at laft found a favourable opportunity, he 
aimed a furious flroke at him, but wounded only his 
horfe. . At the fame time Leonatus of Macedon, killed 
the Italian's horfe. Both horfes being down, Pyrrhus 
was immediately furrounded by a troop of his friends, 
who carried him off, and killed the Italian, who fought 
with great bravery. 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precaution 
than he had praclifcd before, and obliged him to be 
more careful of himfelf j which is an indifpenfible duty 
in a general, on whofe welfare that of a whole army 
depends. When he beheld his cavalry give way, he 
ordered his infantry to advance, and immediately drew 
it up. Then giving his mantle and arms to Megacles, 
one of his friends, he put on thofe of the latter, and 
vigoroufly charged the Romans, who received him 
with great intrepidity. The battle was obftinately 
difputed on both fides, and the viclory long continued 
doubtful. Authors fay that each army gave way feven 
times, and as often returned to the charge. 

Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper 
method for the prefervation of his life ; though, in 
the event, it almoft proved fatal to him, and was 

on 
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on the point of wrefting the victory out of his hands. 
The enemies threw themfelves in throngs about Me- 
gacles, whom they took to be the king ; and he was 
at laft wounded by an horfeman, who left him upon 
the fpot, after he had torn off his arms and mantle, 
which he carried full fpeed to Levinus the conful ; 
and as he {hewed them to him, cried out aloud, that 
he had {lain Pyrrhus. Thefe fpoils being borne ia 
triumph through all the ranks, filled the whole Ro- 
man army with inexprefliblc joy. All the field re- 
founded with acclamations of victory, while the Gre- 
cian troops were ftruck with univerfal confternation 
and difcouragement; 

Pyrrhus, who perceived the terrible effect of this 
miftake, flew bare-headed through all the lines, hold- 
ing out at the fame time his hand to the foldiers, and 
making himfelf known to them by his voice and 
geftures. The battle v/as then renewed, and the ele- 
phants were chiefly inflrumental in deciding the victo- 
ry. For when Pyrrhus faw the Romans broke by 
thofe animals, and that the horfe, inflead of approach- 
ing them, were fo terrified that they ran away with 
their riders, he immediately led up the Theflalian 
cavalry againft them, while they were in confufion, 
and put them to flight, after having made a great 
{laughter of them. 

Dionyfius HalicarnalTeus writes, that near fifteen 
thoufand Romans were killed in this battle, and that 
Pyrrhus loft thirteen thoufand of his men. But other 
hiftorians make the lofs lefs on both fides. 

Pyrrhus immediately made himfelf ma iter of the 
enemies camp which they had abandoned, brought 
oyer feveral cities from their alliance, ravaged all the 
country around him, and advanced within fifteen 
leagues of Rome. 

The Lucanians and Samnites having joined him, 
after the battle, he feverely reproached them for their 
delay. But his air and afpec-t made it evident, that 
he was exceedingly delighted at bottom, that his troops, 
M 4 hi 
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in conjunction with the Tarentines alone, had defeated 
fo well difciplined and numerous an army of the Ro- 
mans, without the affiftance of his allies. 

The Romans, however, were not dejected at the 
great lofs they had fuftained ; and inftead of recalling 
Levinus, were folely intent on preparations for a fe- 
cond battle* This exalted turn of foul, which mani- 
fefled fo much fteadinefs and intrepidity, furprized, 
and even terrified Pyrrhus. He therefore thought it 
prudent to difpatch a fecond embafly, in order to found 
their difpofitions, and to fee if they would not incline 
to fome expedient for an amicable accommodation j 
and in the mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas 
therefore being fent to Rome, had feveral conferences 
with the principal citizens, and fent prefents, in the 
name of the king, to them and their wives : But not 
one Roman would receive them ; they all replied, and 
even their wives, that when Rome had made a public 
treaty with the king, it would be time enough to ex- 
prefs his fatisfaclion with regard to them. 

When Cineas was introduced to the fenate, he ac- 
quainted them with the propofals of his mafter, who 
offered to deliver up his prifoners to the Romans with- 
out any ranfom, and to aid them in the conqueft of 
all Italy ; requiring, at the fame time, no other re- 
turn but their friendfhip, and a fufficient fecurity for 
the Tarentines. Several of the fenators feemed in- 
clinable to a peace, and this was no unreafonable difpo- 
fition. They had lately been defeated in a great battle, 
and were on the point of hazarding another of much 
more importance. They had likewife reafon to be ap- 
prehend ve of many fatal events ; the forces of Pyrrhus 
having been confiderably augmented by the junction of 
feveral of his Italian allies. 

The Roman courage, in this conjuncture, feemed 
to want the animating fpirit of the celebrated Appius 
Claudius, an illuftrious fenator, whofe great age and 
lofs of fight had obliged him to confine himfelf to his 
family, and retire from public affairs : But when he 

underftood, 
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underftood, by the confufed report which was then 
difperfed through the city, that the fenators were dif- 
pofed to accept the offers of Pyrrhus, he caufed him- 
felf to be carried into the aflembly, which kept a pro- 
found filence, the moment he appeared. There the 
venerable old man, whofe zeal for the honour of his 
country feemed to have infpired him with all his antient 
vigour, made it evident by reafons equally folid and 
affe&ing, that they were on the point of deftroying, 
by an infamous treaty, all the glory which Rome had 
ever acquired. " Where, faid he, with a warmth of 
u noble indignation, where is the fpirit that fuggefted 
<c the bold language you once uttered, and whofe ac- 
" cents rung through all the world ; when you de- 
" clared, that if the great Alexander himfelf had in- 
" vaded Italy, when we were young, and our fathers 
<c in the vigour of their age, he would never have 
<c gained the reputation of being invincible, but have 
*' added new luftre to the glory of Rome, either by 
" his flight or death ! Is it poflible then, that you 
" mould now tremble at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, 
" who has pafled his days in cringing to one of the 
" guards of that Alexander, and who now wanders, 

like a wretched adventurer, from country to coun- 
" try, to avoid the enemies he has at home, and who 
** has the infolence to promife you the conqueft of 
«' Italy, with thofe very troops who have not been 
*' able to fecure him a fmall tracl: of Macedonia 1 " 
He added many other things of the fame nature, 
which awakened the Roman bravery, and difpelled 
the apprehenfions of the fenators ; who unanimoufly 
returned this anfwer to Cineas : That Pyrrhus Jhould 
firjl retire from Italy, after which, if he Jhould find 
bimfelf difpofed for peace, he might fend an embajjy to fol- 
licit it. But that as long as he continued in arms in their 
country, the Romans would maintain the war againjl him 
with all their forces, though he Jhould even vanquijh ten 
thoufand fuch leaders as Levinus. 

It is faid, that Cineas, during his continuance- at 
M 5 * Rom?, 
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Rome, in order to negotiate a peace, took all thr 
methods of a man of wifdom and addrefs, to inform '■ 

hrrhfelf of the manners and cuftoms of the Romans ; 
their public as well as private conduft, with the form' 
and conftitution of their government j and that he 
■was indiiftrious to obtain as exaft an account as poffi- 
ble, of the forces and revenues of the republic. When 
he returned to Tarentum he gave the king a faithful 
relation of all the difcoveries he had made in his con- 
ferences with the principal men of Rome, and told 
him,- among other particulars, That the fenate feemed 
W him an ajfembly of kings. A juft and noble idea of 
that auguft body ! And with refpeft to the numerous 
inhabitants who filled the ftreets and all parts of the 
Coontry 1 , he added, 1 greatly fear we are fighting with 
en J Hydra. Cineas, indeed, had fome reafoh for this 
remark^ for the conful Levinus had at that time an 
atrmy in 'the field, twice as numerous as the firft, and 
Rome had Hill an infinite number of men capable of 
bearing arms, and forming many armies as powerful 
as that which had been newly levied. 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immedi- 
ately fucceeded by the arrival of ambafladors to Pyrrhus 
from the Romans, among whom was Fabricius, who, 
as Cineas informed the king, was- highly efteemed dt 
Rome as a very virtuous man," and well experienced 
in military affairs, but that his fortune was extrerrieljr 
low. Pyrrhus received them with extraordinary marks 
ef diftin&ion, and treated them with "all the honours 
pcfnble. The ambafladors at their aud ience faid every 
.tiling necefiaryih the prefent conjuridture ; and as they 
imagined his thoughts were elate by the vi&ory he had 
bbtaihed over their troops, they reprefented to him ttfe 
vicifntudes: and incohftanfcy of -fortune, which no : pru- 
dence of man could forefce ; that the greateft over- 
throws in the field were incapable of finking the Rot 
inzn fortitude, and confequently it could never be 
alaimed at any little difadvantage : That the exam- 
pleVof fomany enemies as they had-defeated, -fhould 
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teach Pyrrhus to reflect on the enterprize he was form- 
ing : That he would finid, at worft, that they were 
enemies prepared to receive him, and in a capacity. <o 
defend themfelves. They concluded their remon- 
ftrances with leaving it to his choice, either to receive 
a<ranfom for their foldiers who were then his prifoners 
oft war, or to exchange them for fuch of his troops as 
the Romans had taken from him. 

.if*) Pyrrhus, after a confutation with his friends, 
anfwered the anmbaffadors to this effect. *« Romans, 
«vit is with an ill grace you demand the prifoners I 
♦ft have taken from you, as you intend to employ 
«.* them againft me, after your refufal of the peace I 
•♦: propofed. If our mutual intereft had been the fub- 
♦,'-ject of your attention, you never would have had 
**• i recourfe to fuch evafions. Be it your care to end, 
*•♦ by an amicable treaty, the war you are maintain- 
**'-ing againft me and my allies, and I promife to re- 

. ftore you all my prifoners, as well your citizens as 
•Ai-your confederates, without the ranfom you offer 
«.*• me. If you reject this condition, it is in vain for 
♦•* you to imagine, that Pyrrhus will ever be prevailed 
♦-* upon. to releafe fo great number of foldiers." 

•When he had returned this anfwer to the ambafla- 
dors, he took Fabricius afide, and addrefled him in 
the following manner. " As for you, Fabricius, I 
*« am fenfible of your merit. I am likwife informed 
V that you are an excellent general, and perfectly 
W qualified for the command of an army ; that juftice 
and temperance are united in your character, and 
ttithat you pafs for a perfon of confummate virtue. 
V' But I am likewife as certain of your poverty ; and 
ft* rnuft confefs, that fortune, in this particular alone, 
t* has treated you with injuftice, by mifplacing you 
♦.* in the.clals of indigent fenators. In order, there- 
M fore, to fupply that fole deficiency, I am ready to 
H give you as much gold and filver as will raife you. 
4* above the richeft citizen of Rome ; being fully per- 

(<) Dion. Halicarn. Excerpt. Lcgat. p. 744 — 748. • 

" fu-'JcJ, 
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« fuaded, Tfor expence can be more honourable t* 
•* 0 fnwf than that which is employed in the relief of 
'( great men, who are compelled by their poverty to lead 
'* a life unworthy of their virtue ; and that this is the 
•« nobltjl purpofe to which a king can poffibly devote his 
€t treafures. At the fame time, I muft defire you to 
" believe, that I have no intention to exalt any unjuft 
" or difhonourable fervice from you, as a return of 
** gratitude. I expect nothing from you but what is 
«' perfectly confiftent with your honour, and what 
" will add to your authority and importance in your 
*' own country. Let me therefore conjure you to 
" affift mc with your credit in the Roman fenate, 
*< which has hitherto aflumed an air of too much in- 
*« flexibility, with relation to the treaty I propofed, 
«« and has never confulted the rules of moderation in 
« any xcfpecl. Make them fenfible, I intreat you, 
«« that I have given my folemn word to aflift the Ta- 
" rentines gnd other Greeks who are fettled in this 
** part of Italy ; and that I cannot in honourabandon 
*' them on any account, and efpecially as I am now at 
44 at the head of a potent army that has already gained 
" me a battle. I muft however acquaint you, that I 
44 am called by fome preffing affairs, to my own do- 
44 minions ; and this is the circumftance which makes 
44 me wifh for peace with the greater follicitude. As 
4 « to any other particulars, if my quality as a king 
" caufes me to be fufpeded by the fenate, becaufe a 
44 number of other princes have openly violated the 
<c faith of treaties and alliances, without the leaft 
44 hefitation ; become my fecurity yourfelf on this 
4 * occafion ; aflift me with your counfels in all my 
44 proceedings, and command my armies under me. 
44 I want a virtuous man, and a faithful friend ; and 
«* you as much need a prince, whofe liberalities may 
44 enable you to be more ufcfiil, and to do more good 
44 to mankind. Let us therefore content to render 
44 mutual affiftance to each other, in all the future 
44 conjunctures of our lives." 

a * Pyrrhus 
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Pyrrhus having exprcffed himfelf in this manner, 
Fabricius, after a few moments filence, replied to' 
him in thefe terms. << It is needlefs for me to make 
«« any mention of the experience I may poffibly have 
«« in the conduft of public or private affairs, fince ' 
«« you have been informed of that from others. With 
" refpeft alfo to my poverty you feem to be fo welt 
« acquainted with it, that it would be unneceflary 
" for me to affure you, I have no money to improve, - 
" nor any flaves from whom I derive the leaft revenue : 
*« That my whole fortune confifts in a houfe of no 
«« confiderable appearance ; and in a little fpot of 
« ground that furnifhes me whh my fupport. But if 
«« you believe my poverty renders my condition in- 
*« ferior to that of every other Roman, and that, 
«« while I am difcharging the duties of an honcft man, 
*« I am the lefs confidered, becaufe I happen not to 
«« be of the number of the rich ; permit me to ac- 
«* quaint you, that the idea you conceive of me, is 
" not juft, and that whoever may have infpired you 
" with that opinion, or you only fuppofe fo yourfelf, 
«« you are deceived to entertain it. Tho' I do not pof- 
" fefs riches, I never did imagine my indigence a pre- 
«« judice to me, whether I confider myfelf a* a public 
** or private perfon. Did my neceifitous circumftances 
*' ever induce my country to exclude me from thofe 
«' glorious employments, that are the nobleft objects 
** of the emulation of great fouls ? I am invefted with 
«* the higheft dignities, and fee myfelf placed at the 
*« head of the moft illuftrious embaffies. I affift alfo 
«' at the moft auguft aflemblies, and even the moft fa- 
u cred functions of divine worfhip are confided to 
** my care. When ever -the moft important affairs 
" are the fubjeA of deliberation, I hold my rank in 
'* councils, and offer my opinion with as much free* 
" dom as another. I preferve a parity with the richeft 
" and moft powerful perfons in the republic, and if 
" any circumftance caufes me to complain, it is my 
«« receiving too much honour and applaufe from my 
fellow- 
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*« fellow-citizens. The employments I difcharge coft 
** me nothing of mine, no more than any other Ro- 
" man. Rome never reduces her citizens, to a ruinous 
4t condition, by raifing them to the magiftracy. She 
«« gives all neceflary fupplies to thofe foe employs in 
'* public ftations, and bellows them with liberality and 
" magnificence. Rome, in this particular* differs from 
** many other cities, where the public is extremely poor, 
** and private perfbns immenfely rich. We are all in 
" a ftate of affluence, as long as the republic is To, 
** becaufe we confider her treafures as our own. The 
" rich and the poor are equally admitted to her em- 
41 ployments, as fhe judges them worthy of trull, and 
'* flic knows no diftindtion between her eitizens, but 
** thofe of merit and virtue. As to my particular 
*' affairs, I am fo far from repining at my fortune, 
** that I think I am the happieft of men when I com- 
** pare royfelf with the rich, and find a certain fatis-^ 
*' faction, and even pride, in that fortune. My lit* 

44 tie field, poor and infertile as it is, fupplies me with 

■** .whatever I want, when I am careful to cultivate 
*-* it as I ought, and to lay up the fruits it produces. 
*-* What can I want more i Every> kind of food is 
** agreeable to my palate, when feafoned by hunger :' 
44 1 drink with delight when I thirft, and I enjoy all 
*' the fweetnefs of fleep when fatigued with toil. I 
44 content myfelf with an habit that covers me from 
44 the rigours of winter ; and of ail the various kinds 
** of furniture neceflary for the fame ufes, the meaneft 
44 is, in my fenfe, the moft commodious. I fhould be 
** unreafonable, unjuft, mould I complain of fortune, 
" whilft fhe fupplies me with all that nature requires; 
44 As to fuperfluities, I confefs flie has not furnifhed 
** me with any ;. but then fhe has not formed me with 
«« the leaft defire to enjoy them. Why mould I then 
41 complain ? It is true, the want of this abundance 
** renders me- incapable of relieving the neceffitous, 
which is the only advantage the rich may be en- 
44 vied for- enjoying. But when I impart; to .the re- 
public, 
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« public, and my friends, feme portion of the.lktle 
•« I poflefs, and render my country all the ferviccs I 
" am capable of performing'; in a word, when I dif- 
charge all the duties incumbent on me, to the heft 
«« of my ability, wherein can my confeience condemn 
" me f If riches had ever been the leaft part of my 
" ambition, I have fo long been employed in the ad- 
" miniftration of the republic, that I have had a 
** thousand opportunities of amalfing great fums, and 
" even by irreproachable methods. Could any mtrt 
«« defire one more favourable than that which occurred 
<« to me a few years ago ? The confular dignity was 
*« conferred upon me, and I was fent againft theSam- 
" nites, the Brutii, and the Lucanians, at the head 
** of a numerous army. We ravaged a large traA 
" of land, and defeated the enemy in feveral battles : 
«« We took many flouriflu'ng and opulent cities by 
«« aflault j I enriched the whole army with their 
" fpoils j I returned every citizen the money he had 
*« contributed to the expence of the war * and after I 
" had received the honours of a triumph, I brought 
** four hundred talents into the public treafury. After 
" having neglected fo confiderable a booty, of which 
«* I had full power to appropriate any part to myfelf j 
*« after having defpifed fuch immenfe riches fo juftly 
" acquired, and facrificed the fpoils of the enemy to 
" the love of glory, in imitation of Valerius Public 
" cola, and many other great men, whole dinntereffc 
" ed generofity of mind has raifed the glory of Rome. 
" to fo il!aftrious an height ; would it now become me 
*« to accept of the gold and filveryou offer me ? What 
" idea would the world entertain of me ? And what 
" an example mould I fet Rome's citizens ? How 
" could 1 bear their reproaches ? how even their looks 
*« at my return ? Thofe awful magiftrates, our cen- 
*'"fors, who are appointed to infpeft our difcipline 
" and manners with a vigilant eye, would they not 
•V compel me to be accountable, in the view of all the 
« world, for the. prefenta you follicit me to accept f 
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«« Youlhall keep then, if youpkafe, your riches to 

« yourfelf, and I my povertyVand my reputation." 

I take it for granted, that the hiftorian furniflied 
Fyrrhus and Fabricius with thefe fpeeches, but he has 
only painted their fentiraents, efpecially thofe of the 
latter, in ftrong colours. For fuch was the character 
of the Romans in thofe glorious ages of the republic. 
Fabricius was really perfuaded, there was more glory 
and grandeur in being able to defpife all the gold of 
a king, than there was in reigning over an empire *. 

(f) Pyrrhus being deltrous the next day to furprize 
the Roman ambaflador, who had never feen an ele- 
phant, ordered the captain of thofe animals to arm 
the laxgeft of them, and lead him to the place where 
he intended to converfe with Fabricius ; the officer was 
then to place him behind a large hanging of tapeftry, 
that he might be ready to make his appearance at a cer- 
tain fignal. This was accordingly executed ; and the 
fign being given, the tapeftry was drawn aiide, and 
prefented to view, the enormous animal, who ftretch- 
ed out his trunk over the head of Fabricius, and fhook 
the apartment with a moft terrible cry. Fabricius, 
inftead of difcovering the leaft furprize or confterna- 
tion, turned very calmly to Pyrrhus, and faid-to him 
with a fmile, Neither your gold yefterday 9 nor your tlf 
fbant to-day ', alter me. 

Whilft they were fitting at table in the evening, 
the converfation turned upon a variety of fubjedts ; 
and after fome conference on the affairs of Greece, 
and the feveral pbilofophers of note, Cineas intro- 
duced the doctrines of Epicurus, and related the par- 
ticular opinions of his dilciples, with reference to the 
gods, and the government of the world : declaring, 
that they reprefented pleafure as the end and fovereign 
good of man, and declined all dignities and employ- 
ments, as deftruAive to happinefs. To this he ad- 

(/) Plot, in Pyrrh. p. 595—397. 

• Fabricim Pyrrhi regis anrura repuEt, majnfqne regno jutfearit 
rtgau opx poffc cantcmsoc Sate* Efifi. li$> 

ded, 
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ded, that they never afcribed to the divinity, either 
love, or hatred, or wrath j but maintained, that he 
was entirely regardlefs of mankind ; and that they 
configned him to a life of tranquillity, in which he 
pafled all ages void of occupation, and plunged* in an' 
endlefs variety of delights and pleafures. The foft 
and voluptuous lives of the Tarenttnes might pro- 
bably occafion this difcourfe. Whilft Cineas was go- 
ing on with this fubjeft, Fabricius, to whom fuch a 
doctrine was altogether new, cried out as loud as he 
was able, Great Hercules, may Pyrrhus and the Sam- 
ttites follow this declrine, as long as they Jhall make war 
with the Romans / 

Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the man- 
ners of the antients by thofe which prevail in our age, 
would expeft to hear the converfation between great 
warriors, at table, turn, not only on political fyftems, 
but points of erudition ; for at that time, philosophical 
inquiries were confidered as the principal part of learn- 
ing ? Are not fuch difcourfes as thefe, feafoned with 
improving reflections, and enlivened with fprightly re- 
plies, equal at Ieaft to thofe table-converfations, which 
frequently continue as long as the entertainment, and 
are pafled, without much expence of genius, in excla- 
mations, worthy of Epicureans, on the delicacy of 
the proviflons, and the admirable flavour of the wines 
and other liquors ? 

Pyrrhus was ftruck with fo much admiration at the 
greathefs of foul which he difcovered in the Roman 
ambaflador, and was fo charmed with his manners and 
his wifdom, that he became more impatient than ever 
to contract an alliance with his city. He therefore 
took him apart, and conjured him a fecond time, to 
mediate an accommodation between the two Hates, 
and confent to refide at his court, where he lhould 
hotd the firft rank among all his friends and captains. 
I would not advife you to perftfl in that reque/l, replied 
Fabricius, whifpering in his ear with a fmile, and you • 
Jeem to be but little acquainted with your own inter e(l \ 
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for if \th<fewhonow hanwr.. and admire. yau% Jhould once 
happen to knew me y perhaps they might be more, deftrms of 
having mi far their hing than yourfflf. 

T!he prince, inftead of being: offended at this re- 
gly, cftcemcd him the more for making it, and would 
intruft the prifoners with none but him, that he might 
be certain they would be fent back to him, after they 
bad embraced their relations and friends,, and, cele- 
brated the Saturnalia, in cafe the fenate mould con- 
tinue averfe to a peace. They were accordingly fent 
to bun at the expiration of the feftival, the fenate 
having ordered every pnfoner to return to Pyrrhus, 
upon pain of death. 

The command- of the army being conferred onOfa- 
bricius the following year, an unknown perforr. came 
into his camp, with a letter from the king's phyfician, 
who offered, to take Pyrrhus off by poifon, if theRo- 
mans would promife him a recompence proportionable 
to the fervice he fliould render them, by putting an 
end to fo deitrudive a war without any .danger, to 
themfelves. Fabricius, who always, retained, the} fame 
probity and juftice *, even, ini time of war,, which, 
fiirnifhesfo many pretexts. for departing, from them.; 
and as he knew there were foroe .rights,, which ought 
to be preferved inviolable, even with, enemies them- 
felves, was ftruck with a juft horror, at" fuch a pro- 
pofal : And as he would not fuffer the, king to con- 
quer him with gold, he thought it would be infarnous 
in himfelf to conquer the king by poifon. After fome 
conference therefore with his collegue Emilius; he 
wrote a letter to Pyrrhus,. to caution him, againft that 
black treachery. His letter was conceived- in thefe 
terms : 

• Ejoflem animi fiiit, nra non kelk innoeenten* qui »li<juo* effe 
find,, veneno non riocere. A4- erederet etkm iojhqifenefas j qui 
miratj fiimus ingentem virum. m fuajma paupemw,. quam &bi 
quem non Tegs, non contra regem decus feerat, non aliter reliigit' dj- 
praroina fexfflent ; boni exempli vitas quim veaehum. &wi. 
teuton ; quod diffidllimum eft, in Ep<Ji. 1*0. 
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C ALUS F A B R I C I U S 

AND 

. QJJ I N T U S E M I L I U S 
C o N'S'U L 8 ; 
To King P YRRHUS* 
Health. 

*V*0 U feem to form a wrong judgment both of friends 
■*■ and enemies $ and this will be your own opimon y , 
when you have read the letter which has been written tor 
us. For you will then he fen/sble> that you are carrying- 
m a war againfl people of virtue and honour, at the 
fame time that you repofe entire confidence in the worft 
of men. The information we now fend you, refults more 
from our affetlim for ourfelves, than for you ; for we 
were unwilling that your death Jhould give the world oc- 
cafun to defame us j and would not have it imagined, 
that we had recourft to treachery, through defpair of 
terminating this war happily by. our valour. 

Pyrrhus having received this letter, and finding it 
to be a true rcprefentation of the fa&, caufed his 
phyfician to be punifhed, and fent back all his pri- 
foners to the conful without ranfonx, as a teftimonial 
of his gratitude to Fabricius- and the Romans. He 
lilcewife deputed Cineas to negotiate a peace ; but the 
Romans, who would never accept either a favour 
from their enemy, or a recompence for not commit- 
ting the moft execrable piece of injuflice, were not 
averfe to receiving the prifoners : they however re- 
turned an equal number of Tarenttnes and Samnites, 
as an equivalent i but as to the treaty of pacification,, 
they would not permit Cineas to mention it, till Pyr- 
rhus had returned to Epirus in the fame fleet that 
landed him" and his troops in Italy. But as his affairs, 
made a fecond battle neceflary, he affembled his army, 
and attacked the Romans near the city of Afculum. 
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The troops fought with great obftinacy on both 
fides, and the victory continued doubtful till the clofe 
of the battle. Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the a£tion, 
having been driven into places impracticable to the 
cavalry, and againft a river very difficult, as well in 
regard to its banks, as marfhes on the fides of it, was 
treated very rudely by the enemy, and loft a great 
number of his men. But having at laft difengaged 
himfelf from tha* difadvantageous fituation, and re- 
gained the plain, where he could make ufe of his ele- 
phants, he advanced againft the Romans with the 
greateft impetuofity, his ranks being all in good order 
and well clofed ; and as he met with a vigorous refift- 
ance, the daughter became very great, arid he himfelf 
was wounded. He, however, had difpofed his ele- 
phants fo judicioufly, that they broke through the Ro- 
man infantry, in feveral quarters, notwithstanding 
which they ftill maintained their ground. The two 
armies, fired with implacable rage, exerted the utmoft 
efforts that bravery could infpire, and did not ceafe 
fighting till night parted them. The lofs was almoft 
•qua] on both fides, and amounted to fifteen thoufand 
men in the whole. The Romans were the firft who 
retreated, and gained their camp which was near the 
field of battle. The advantage therefore feemed to 
remain with. Pyrrhus, who continued longeft in the 
field i but when one of his officers came to congratu- 
late him on his victory, If we gain fucb another* re- 
plied he, we are inevitably ruined. And as he had 
really loft his beft troops and braveft officers, he was 
very fenuble of his inability to bring another army into 
the field, againft the Romans, whole very defeat in- 
fpired them with new vigour and ardour to continue 
the war*. 

(£) While he was revolving thefe melancholy thoughts 

(T) Rat. in Pyrrb. p. 397, 39S. Paufin. I 1: p. S2.' JwMa. 1 1$. 
As.ftLs3.c3. 

* Per (Umni, per cedes, ah ipfo 
Duck ope* aaimutn^ae fmo. Horat, 
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in his mind, and had the mortification to fee himfelf 
in a manner deftitute of all refource, and incapable of 
recurring to any honourable expedient, to difengag* 
himfelf from an enterprize he had undertaken, too 
inconfidcrately a dawn of hope and good fortune in- 
fpired him with new refolution. A deputation was 
fent to him, at that critical juncture, from Sicily, 
with a commiffion to deliver Syracufe, Agrigentum, 
and the city of the Leontines into his pofleffion ; (A) and 
to implore the affiftance of his arms to drive the Car- 
thaginians from their ifiand, and deliver them from 
their tyrants. Several couriers from Greece alfo ar- 
rived at his camp at the fame time, to inform him 
that Ceraunus had been killed in a battle with the 
Gauls, in Macedonia, and that this kingdom feemed 
to invite him to afcend to the throne. 

Pyrrhus then found himfelf in a new perplexity; 
A moment before he was deftitute of all hope, and 
now it flowed fo faft upon him, that he was at a lofs 
to determine which offer he ought to prefer. But 
after a long deliberation, and when he had maturely 
weighed the reafons that offered themfelves on both 
fides, he refolved for Sicily, which would open him 
a paflage into Africa, and conduct him to a more 
ample harveft of glory. In confequence of this refo- 
lution, he immediately difpatched Cineas, to treat 
with the cities, and gave them aflurancesof his fpeedy 
arrival ; he then embarked for Sicily, after he had 
left a ftrong garrifon in Tarentum, notwithstanding 
the repugnance of the inhabitants, who had the mor- 
tification to fee themfelves abandoned by Pyrrhus, and 
reduced at the fame time to a ftate of flavery by his 
troops. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became 
matter of Syracufe, which was delivered up to him 
by Softratus *, who then governed that city, and 

(A) A. M. J7*6. Ant. J. C. j 7 S. 

* Hit w called ScffJ!r.;tus, bj Dionyjiut Halkarnajeus, 
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byTbenon, who commanded in :rhe citadel. He alfo 
received money from them, out of the public trea- 
fury, and about two hundred (hips, which facilitated 
his conqueft of all Sicily. His infinuating and affable 
behaviour at his firft arrival, gained him the hearts of 
all .the people ; and as he had then an army of thirty 
thoufand foot, and five thoufand horfc r with a fleet 
of two hundred fail, he difpoflefled the Carthaginians 
of their fettlements in that ifland, and obliged them 
to evacuate the city of Eryx, which was the ftrongeft 
of all .their places there, and the beft furnithed with 
people for its defence : He, alfo defeated in a great bat- 
tle the inhabitants of Meflina, who were called Ma- 
mertitta*, and whofe frequent irruptions infefted all 
Sicily, and entirely demolifhed all their fortreffes. 

The rapid progrefs of his arms terrified the .Car- 
thaginians, who were now divefted of all their ac- 
quisitions in Sicily, except the fingle city of Lily- 
hacum ; and they fent to purchafe peace and his friend- 
ship with money and mips. But as he afpSred to 
much greater things, he anfwered them, that the only 
method to obtain what they defired, would be to a- 
bandon Sicily, and confent to let the Libyan fea be 
the boundary between them and the Greeks. - He- in- 
tended to beftow Sicily on his Ton Hclenus, as a king- 
dom <to which he had a right by birth, this, prince 
being) histfon by the daughter of Agathocles ; and he 
prbpofed ito give his fon Alexander the kingdom of 
Italy, which he looked upon as a certain conqueft. 

A continued feries of profperity, and the nume- 
rous forces under his command, had raifed his hopes fo 
high at that time, that he thought of nothing but ac- 
complifhing the great views that had drawn him into 
Sicily; the firft and principal of which was the con- 
queft of Africa. He had a fufficient number of vef- 
fels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners ; 

• The aiord fgnifies martial,, majiers of ' Mejjina, into tehith thy 

httauje they were a very -warlike had been received, they retainei 

people. 'They origixaUy came from their nan name there, though that 

Italy, and having made them/elves of the city it/as not changed, 

' '■■ ~ - ^ 
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in order therefore to obtain that fupply, he obliged 
the cities toifurriifli him- with men, and feverely punch- 
ed thofe that negleeied to obey his ordere^ 

In^'corifequence of thefe proceedings, his power was 
foon changed into an infolent and- tyrannical fway, 
which' firft drew upon him the hatred of the family 
and friends of Agathocles, whom he deprived of all 
the fortunes they had received from that prince, and 
beftowed them «pon his own creatures. (/*) In con- 
tempt of the cuftoms of that country, he alfo con- 
ferred the firft dignities, and the government of cities, 
on his guards and centurions, whom he continued in 
the rhagiftracy as long as he thought proper, and with- 
out any regard to the time prefcri bed by the laws. 
And as to all judicial proceedings, with refpe& to 
private property, and other affairs of that nature, he 
either decided' them by his own arbitrary Sentence, or 
left them to the determination- of his courtiers, whofe 
foie L views were to enrich themfelves by fordid gain, 
andi live in all manner of luxury, proration, and'de* 
bauehery. 

A conduct fo oppreffive and different from that, by 
which he at firft had fo well fucceeded, could not fail 
to alienate the affeelion of the people from him ; and 
when' he became fenfible that he was-univerfally hated, 
and that the Sicilians, exafperated at ; his odipussgr> 
vernment, were follicitous to (hake off the yoke,; ;he 
placed in fnoft- of the cities fuch garrifons as he knew 
were at his devotion, under pretext that the Cartha- 
ginians were preparing to invade him. He alfo feized 
the mod illuftrious citizens of each city, and earned 
them to' be put to death, after he had charged them 
with treafonable confpiracies. Of this number was 
Thenon, the commander of the citadel j and all the 
important fervices he had rendered the king of Epirus, 
did not fuffice to exempt him from fo cruel a pdicy j 
though it was allowed that he had contributed more 
than any other perfon to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus. 

(i) Dionyf. Halle, in Excerpt, p. 571. 
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He alfo refolved to have Softratus feized, but as he had I 
ibme fufpicion of what was intended againfl him, he 
found means to quit the city. A prince hazards all ' 
things when he lofes the affection of his people, which 
is the ftrongeft tie that unites them to their fovereign. 
The fame barbarous and unjuft treatment of the prin- 
cipal citizens of Syracufe, who had conduced mod to 
the progrefs of his power k in that ifland, rendered him 
entirely odious and infupportable to the Sicilians. Such 
was the character of Pyrrhus : His vigorous conduct in 
the enterprises he undertook) facilitated his conqucft of 
kingdoms and provinces, but he wanted art to preferve 
them *. , The averfion which the cities conceived 
againfl; him was fo great, that fome of them entered 
into a league with the Carthaginians, and others with 
the Mamertines, in order to deflroy him. 

At this juncture, when he beheld nothing but new 
infurrections and revolts kindling all round, he received 
letters from the Samnites and Tarentines, which in- 
formed him that they had been difpoffefled of all their 
lands, and were then (hut up in their cities, where it 
would be impoffible for them to fuftain the war, unlefs 
he would haften to their affiftance. Thefe letters ar- 
rived at a proper time, for affording him an honourable 
pretext for his departure, and preventing it from ap- 
pearing a flight from Sicily, as if he defpaired of fuc- 
ceeding any longer in that ifland. 

As he was embarking at Syracufe, the Carthaginians 
attacked him in fuch a manner, as obliged him to fight, 
in the very port, againfl thofe Barbarians, where he 
loft feveral of his fhips. This, however, did not pre- 
vent him from failing to Italy with thofe that remain- 
ed } but upon his arrival there, he found a great body 
of Mamertines, who had palled thither before him, 
to the number of near ten thoufandmen, and greatly 
incommoded his march, by frequently harraffing his 

* Ut ad derincenda regna in- melius ftudebat acquirere impefla, 
yvOm haljcbatur, in devices ac- quara retinae, Jufiin, I, 25. 
oiiiutifque cekriter carebat ; tanw c. 4. 

troops, 
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troops, and making repeated attacks upon his rear* 
guard. 

(i) Livy and Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus, tell us» 
one circumftance not very much to the honour of 
Pyrrhus's memory. In Locris was a celebrateJ tem- 
ple, confecrated to Proferpine, and held in the great- 
eft veneration, by all the inhabitants of that country » 
as well as by Grangers, and no one had ever prefumed] 
to violate it, though it was certain that immenfe trea- 
sures were depofited within it. (/) Pyrrhus, who then, 
wanted money extremely, was not fo fcrupulous, but 
Carried off all the riches of the goddefs, and lodged 
them in his (hip. The next day, if hiftory may be 
credited, his fleet was mattered by a violent tempeft, 
and all the veffels that were loaded with thefe rich and 
facred fpoils, were caft upon the coaft of Locris. 
This proud prince, fays Livy, being convinced by thisr 
cruel difafter, that the gods Were imaginary beings, 
caufed all the treafures to be replaced in the temple 
with the utmoft devotion. The goddefs, however,, 
was not appeafed by this involuntary rellitution j and 
the author who relates this event, reprefents this im- 
pious facrilege as the caufe of all the future calamities 
Which happened to Pyrrhus, and particularly of the 
unfortunate death which put an end to his enter- 
prizes. 

(m) Pyrrhus, after he. had fuffered by this tempelr, 
arrived at Tarentum with twenty thoufand foot, and 
three thoufand horfe, and when he had reinforced 
them with the belt troops he could find in that city, 
he advanced, by long marches, againft the Romans, 
who were encamped in the country of the Samnites. 

.This people retained a fecret refentment againfl: 
Pyrrhus, for deferting them, when he undertook his 
expedition into Sicily ,5 for which reafon he was joined 
by very few of their troops. This, however, did not 

(i) Pint, in Pjrrh. p. 359. Paufan. 1. r. p. 22. Juftin. 1. 23. c. 3. 
{!/ Liv. J. 29. n. j 8. Dionyf. iialjiain. in Iixccrp. p. 542. (;»} A. M. 
3730. Ant. J. C. 274. 

Vol. VII. N prevent 
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prevent him from dividing bis army into two bodies ; 
one of which he fent into Lucania, to o'ppofe the con- 
ful who was there at that time, and to render him 
incapable of affifting his colleague : The other he led 
himfelf againft Manius C>urius, the other conful, who 
had intrenched himfelf in a very advantageous poft, 
near the city of Beneventum, where he waited for 
the fuccours that were advancing to him from Lu- 
cania. 

Pyrrhus haftened, as much as po/JIble, to attack 
thislaft, before the other had joined him ; and with 
this view he felecled his beft troops, with loch of his 
elephants as were ftrongelr, and of moil fervicein the 
field ; after which he began his march about the clofe 
of the evening, in order to furprize the conful in his 
camp. The enemy, however, difcovered him the next 
morning, as he was defcending the mountains ; and 
Manius having marched out of his intrenchments with 
a body of troops, fell upon the firft he met. Thefe 
he foon put into confufion, and obliged them to have 
recourfe to flight, which fpread univerfal terror among 
the reft, great numbers of whom were flam, and even 

fome of the elephants taken. 

This fuccefs emboldened Manius to draw all his 
troops out of their entrenchments, in order to com- 
bat in the open plain. One of his wings had the ad- 
vantage, at the beginning of the battle, and pufhed 
their enemies with great vigour ; but the other was 
overthrown by the elephants, and driven back to their 
camp. In this emergency, he fent for the troops he t 
had left behind him, to guard the intrenchments, and 
who were all frefli and under arms. Thefe forces 
advanced in the critical moment, and with their pikes 
and darts compelled the elephants to turn their backs, 
and fall upon their own battalions ; which created fuch 
a general confufion, that the Romans at laft obtained 
a compleat victory, which, in fome fenfe, was of no 
kfs value to them than their future conqueft of all 
nations. For the intrepidity they difcovered in this 
engagement, 
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engagement, and the gallant actions they performed 
in all the battles they fought with fitch an enemy at 
Pyrrhus, increafed their reputation, as well as their 
fortitude and confidence in their own bravery, and 
caufed them to be confidered as invincible. Thit 
victory over Pyrrhus, rendered them indifputable maf- 
ters of all Italy between the two feas ; and this acqui-. 
fition was foon fucceeded by the wars with Carthage s 
in which, having at laft fubdued that potent rival, 
they no longer beheld any power in a condition t» 
oppofe them. 

In this manner did Pyrrhus find himfelf fallen front 
all the high hopes he had received, with relation to 
Italy and Sicily, after he had confumed -fix whole 
years in thofe wars, and entirely ruined his own af- 
fairs. It muft be acknowledged, however, that he, 
preferved an invincible fortitude of mind, amidft all 
thefe difgraces ; and his experience in military affairs, 
with his valour and intrepidity, caufed him always t« 
pafs for the firft of all the kings and generals of hi* 
time. But whatever he acquired by his great exploits, 
he foon loft by his vain hopes ; for his impatience tor 
purfue what he had not yet attained, rendered him 
incapable of preferving what was already in his poffef- 
fion. This difpofition of his made Antigonus com- 
pare him to a man who threw good cafts at tables, but 
played them very ill. 

(k) He at length returned to Epirus, with eight 
thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe ; but as his re- 
venues were not fuflicient for the fubfiftence of thefe 
troops, he was indulrrious to find out fome new war 
for their fupport ; and having received a reinforce- 
ment of fome Gauls who joined him, he threw him- 
felf into Macedonia, where Antigonus then reigned. 
His intention was only to ravage the country, ani 
carry off a great booty ; but when he had once mad» 
himfelf matter of feveral cities, without any difficulty, 
and had alfo feduced two thoufand of Antigonus's fJ- 

(»} Plut, in Pyrrh.p. 409. Piulan. 1. X. c, 23. Juiliii. 1. 25. c. %. 
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diers over to his party, he indulged the mod exalted 
hopes ; marched againft Antigonus himfelf ; attacked 
him in the defiles, and put his whole army into difor- 
der. A large body of other Gauls, who formed the 
rear-guard of Antigonus, couragioufly fuftained his 
efforts for fome time, and the encounter grew very 
warm ; but moft of them were at laft cut to pieces ; 
and thofe who commanded the elephants, being fur- 
rounded by his troops, furrendered themfelves prifon- 
ers, and delivered up the elephants. The Macedonian 
phalanx was all that now remained j but the troops 
who compofed this corps were ftruck with terror and 
confuiion at the defeat of their rear-guard. Pyrrhus 
perceiving that they feemed to refufe fighting him, 
ftretched out his hand to the commanders and other 
officers, and called each of them by his name. This 
expedient gained him all the infantry of Antigonus, 
Who was obliged to have recourse to flight, in order 
to preferve fome of the maritime places in their obe- 
dience to him. 

Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by' this victory, 
as may be judged by the following infeription on the 
fpoils which he confecrated to the Itonian * Minerva. 
Pyrrhus, king of the Moloffians, confecrates to the Ito- 
nian Minerva, thefe bucklers of the fierce Gauls, after 
he bad defeated the whole army of Antigonus, Let no 
fine be furprized at this event. Tlx defendants of JEacus 
are fi'tll as they originally were, perfeelly h ave and 
valiant, 

Pyrrhus, after this victory, made himfelf mafter of 
all the cities of Macedonia, and particularly of /Ege f» 
whofc inhabitants he treated with great feverity, and 
garrifoned their city with part of his Gauls, a people 
■as infatiable and rapacious after money, as any nation 
that was ever in the woild. The moment they took 
' * Mirsrva was called ftsnia, ivb;;b was tbe fame tuitb that 
frm hams, tbe fin vf Amfbyc- in tbe paffage before us : tbe other 
tytm, and fbe bad ran temples a'c was in Baeotia, near Coronaa. 
fkattd to ber, tinder ibis nan:! ; f A city if Macedonia on the 
me in Tiijfaly, rear Larijfa, river Haliacmcn. 

pofleffion 
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pofleffion of the city, they began with plundering the 
tombs of the Macedonian kings, whofe remains were 
depofited there. They alfo carried off all the riches 
inclofed in thofe monuments, and with facrilegious in- 
folence, fcattered the aflies of thofe princes in the air. 
Pyrrhus lightly pafled over this infamous action, either 
becaufe the important affairs he then had upon his 
hands engaged his whole attention ; or that his preffing 
occafion for the fervice of thefe Barbarians, rendered 
him unwilling to alienate their affe&ion from him, by 
too ftrict an enquiry into this proceeding, which would 
make it neceflary for him to punifli the delinquents : 
fo criminal a connivance funk him very much in the 
opinion of the Macedonians. 

(a) Though his affairs were not eftabliflied on fo 
fecure a foundation as to give him juft reafons to be 
void of apprehenfion ? he conceived new hopes, and 
engaged in new enterprizes. Cleonymus the Spartan 
came to follicit him to march his army againft Lace- 
daemonia, and Pyrrhus lent a willing ear to that pro- 
pofal. This Cleonymus was of the royal race. Cleo- 
menes, his father, who was king of Sparta, had twe 
fons ; Acrotates, and Cleonymus. The former, wbo 
was the eldeft, died before his father,- and left a fort 
named Areus. After the death of the old king, a 
difpute, with relation to the fovereignty, arofe be- 
tween Areus and Cleonymus ; and as this Jartdr 
feemed to be a man of a violent and defpotic difpo 
fition, the conteft was decided in favour of Areus. 
Cleonymus, when he was much advanced in age» 
efpoufed a very beautiful woman, whofe name was 

Chelidonida, the daughter of Leotychidas. Thi» 

young lady conceived a violent paffion for Acrotates, 
the fon of king Areus, who was very amiable, finely 
fliaped, and in the flower of his youth. This cir- 
cumftance rendered her marriage not only a very mel- 
ancholy, but diflionourable affair, to her hufband 

(«) A. M. 3732. Ant. J. C. 272. Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 400 — 405, 
P^u&n. L 1. p. *3, 24. & 1. 3. p. 16S. Juftln. L xj. c. 4. 

N 3 Cleonymm, 
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Ckonymus, who was equally tranfported with love 
and jealoufy ; for his difgrace was public, and every 
Spartan acquainted with the contempt his wife enter- 
tained for him. Animated therefore with a burning 
impatience to avenge himfelf at once, on his partial 
citizens, and his faithlcfs wife, he prevailed with Pyr- 
rhus to march againft Sparta, with an army of twenty- 
five thoufand foot, two thoufand horfe, and twenty- 
four elephants. 

Thefe great preparations for war made it immedi- 
£tely evident, that Pyrrhus was more intent to con- 
quer Peloponnefus for himfelf, than to make Cleony- 
mus mafier of Sparta. This indeed, he fixongly 
difavowed in all his difcourfe ; for when the Lacedae- 
monians fent ambaffadors to him, during his refidenc© 
at Megalopolis, he affured them that no hoftilities were 
intended by him againft Sparta ; and that he only came 
to reftore liberty to thofe cities which Antigonus pof- 
fefled in that country. He even declared to them, 
that he defigned to fend his youngeft children to Sparta, 
if they would permit him fo to do, that they might 
be educated in the manners and difcipline of that city $ 
and have the advantage, above all other kings and 
princes, of being trained up in fo excellent a fchool. 

With thefe flattering promifes he amufed all fuch 
as prefented themfelves to him in his march ; but 
thofe perfons muft be very thoughtlefs and impru- 
dent, who place any confidence in the language of 
politicians, with whom artifice and deceit pafs for 
wifdom j and faith for weaknefs and want of judg- 
ment. Pyrrhus had no fooner advanced into the ter- 
ritories of Sparta, than he began to ravage and plun- 
der all the country around him. 

He arrived, in the evening, ^before Lacedaemon, 
which Cleonymus defired him to attack without a 
moment's delay, that they might take advantage of 
the confufion of the inhabitants, who had no fiifpi- 
cion of a liege, and of the abfence of king Areus 
who was gone to Crete to affift the Gortynians. The 
Helots, 
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Helots, and friends of Cleonymus, were fo confident 
of fuccefs, that they were then a&ually preparing his 
houfe for his reception ; firmly perfuaded he would 
/up there that very night with Pyrrhus. But this 
prince, who looked upon the conqueft of the city as 
inevitable, deferred tire aflault till the next morning. 
That delay faved Sparta, and fhewed that there are 
favourable and decifive moments which muft be feized 
immediately, and which once neglected, never return. 

When night came, the Lacedaemonians delibera- 
ted on the expediency of fending their wives to Crete, 
but were oppofed by them in that point : One among 
them in particular, whofe name was Archidamia, 
rufhed into the fenate with a drawn fword, and after 
lhe had uttered her complaints, in the name of the 
*ehS demanded of the men who were there aflcm- 
bled, TVhat could he their inducement to entertain jo bad 
an opinion of them, as to imagine they would confent U 
live after the dejlruaion of Sparta ? 

The fame council gave directions for opening a 
trench parallel to the enemy's camp, in order to op- 
pofe their approaches to the city, by placing troopf 
along that work : but as the abfence of their king, 
and the furprize with which they were then feized, 
prevented them from raifing a fufficient number of 
men, to form a front equal to that of the enemy, and 
engage them in the' open field, they reforved to (hut 
thcmfelves up as fecurely as poffible* by adding to 
each extremity of the ditch, a kind of intrenchment, 
formed by a barricade of carriages, funk in the- earthw 
up to the axle- trees of the wheels, that by then 
means they might check the impetuofity of the ele- 
phants, and prevent the cavalry from aflaulting them 
in flank. 

While the- men were employed in this work, their 
wives and daughters came to join them, and after they 
had exhorted thofe who were appointed for the en- 
counter, to take fome repofe, while the night lafted ; 
they proceeded to meafure the length of the trench^ 
N 4 and 
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and took in the third part of it for their own ihare In 
the worlr, which they compleated before day. The 
trench was nine feet in breadth } fix in depth, and 
nine hundred in length. 

When day appeared, and the enemies began to be 
5n motion, thofe women prefented arms to all the 
young men, and as they were retiring from the trench 
they had made, they exhorted them to behave in a 
gallant manner ; intreating them, at thp fame time, 
to confider, how glorious it would be for them to con- 
quer in the fight of their country, and breathe their 
Jaft in the arms of their mothers and wives, after they 
had proved themfelves worthy of Sparta by their va- 
lour. When Chelidonida, in particular, retired with 
the reft, {he prepared a cord, which fhe intended mould 
be the fatal inftrument of her death, to prevent hex 
from falling into the hands of her hufband, if the 
city fhould happen to be taken. ■ 

Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head 
•f his infantry, to attack the Spartan front, who 
waited for him on the other fide of the trench, with 
their bucklers clofely joined together. -The trench 
w^s, not only very difficult to be paffed - t but the fol- 
dierf pf Pyrrhus could not even approach the edge of 
it,;flcr maintain a good footing, becaufe the earth 
i-wJjich had been newly thrown up, eafily gave way 
under them. When his fon Ptolemy faw this incon- 
venience, he drew out two thoufand Gauls, with a 
ieleci band of ' Chaonians, and filjd off along the 
irench to the place where the carriages were difpofedv 
..an.rorder to open a paflage for the reft of the troops. 
Jgut thefe, were ranged fo_ thick, , and funk to fuch.a 
-depth in the^earth, as rendered his defign impracticable. 
Upon which the Gauls endeavoured to furmount this 
difficulty, by:difengagirig the wheels, in order to draw 
thVcarriages into the adjoining river, 
. The young Acrotates was the firft who law the dan- 
ger, and immediately fhot through the city with three 
hundred foldieis. Having taken a large compafs, he 
poured. 
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poured upon the rear of Ptolemy's troops, without 
being difcovered in his approach, becaufe he advanced 

through hollow ways. Upon this Hidden attack, as 
their ranks were broken, and their troops thrown into 
diforder, they crowded arid preft upon each other, 
and moft of them rolled into the ditch, and fell 
around the chariots. In a word, after a long encoun- 
ter, which coft them a vaflT quantity of blood, they 
were repulfed, and obliged to have recourse to flight. 
The old men, and moft of the women, flood on the 
other fide of the trench, and beheld with admiration 
the undaunted bravery of Acrotates. As for him, 
covered with blood, and exulting from his viftory, he 
returned to his port amidft the univerfal applaufe of 
the Spartan women, who extolled his valour, and en- 
vied, at the fame time,, the glory and happinefs of 
Chelidonida ; an evident proof that the Spartan ladies; 
were not extremely delicate in point of conjugal 
chaftity. 

The battle was ftill hotter, along the edge of the 
ditch, where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was 
defended by the Lacedaemonian infantry : The Spar- 
tans fought with great intrepidity, and feveral among; 
them diftinguiflied themfelves very much ; particu- 
larly Phyllius, who after having oppofed the enemy 
for a confiderable time, and killed with his own hand, 
all thofe who attempted to force a paflage where he 
fought j finding himfelf at laft faint with the many 
wounds he had received, and the large quantity of 
blood he had loft, he called to one of the officers whoj 
commanded at that poft, and after having refigned his 
place to him, he retired a few paces, and fell down 
dead amidft his countrymen, that the enemies might 
not be mafters of his body. 

Night obliged both parties to difcontinue the en- 
gagement j but the next morning it was renewed by 
break of day. The Lacedaemonians defended them- 
felves with new efforts of ardour and bravery, and 
even the women would not forfake them, but were 
N 5. alway* 
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always at hand to furnifli arms, and refrefhmenrs to 
fuch as wanted them ; and alfb to ailift in carrying 
off the wounded. The Macedonians were indefati- 
gable in their endeavours to fill up the ditch, with vaft 
quantities of wood, and other materials, which they 
threw upon the arms and dead bodies } and the Lace- 
demonians redoubled their ardour to prevent their af- 
fecting that defign. 

But while the latter were thus employed, Pyrrhua 
had forced himfelf a paffage at the place where the 
chariots had been difpofed, and puflied forwards full 
fpeed to the city. Thofe who defended this poft, fenC 
up loud cries, which were anfwered by difmal fhrieka 
from the women, who ran from place to place in the 
utmoft confternation. Pyrrhus ftill advanced, and 
bore down all who oppofed him. He was now within 
a fmall diftance of the city, when a Ihaft from a 
Cretan bow pierced his horfc, and made him fo furi- 
ous, that he ran with his mailer into the very midft 
of the enemies, and fell dead with him to the ground. 
Whilft his friends crowded about him, to extricate 
him from the danger he was in, the Spartans advanced 
in great numbers, and with their arrows repulfed the 
Macedonians beyond the trench. 

Pyrrhus then caufed a general retreat to be found- 
ed, in expectation that the Lacedaemonians, who had 
loft a great number of men, and were moft of them 
wounded, would be inclined to furrender the city, 
which was then reduced to the laft extremity, and 
ieemed incapable of fuftaining a new attack. But at 
the very inftant when every thing feeme'd defeperate, 
one of the generals of Amigonus arrived from Corinth^ 
with a very conliderable body of foreign troops ; which 
had fcarce entered the city before king Areus appeared 
with two thoufend foot, which he had brought froia 
Crete. 

Thefe two reinforcements, which the Lacedsemo- 
nians received the fame day, did but animate Pyrrhus, 
and add asw ardour to his ambition. He was fenliblea, 

that 
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that it would be more glorious Tor him to take the 
city in fpite of. its new defenders, and ; in the verp 1 
fight of its king j but after he had made-fome at- 
tempts to that effect, and was convinced that he mould 
gain nothing but wounds, he defifted from his enter- 
prize, and began to ravage the country, with an in- 
tention to pafs the winter there ; but he was diverted 
from this defign by a new ray of hope, which foon 
drew him off to another quarter. 

(p) Ariftaeas, and Ariftippus, two of the principal 
citizens of Argos, had excited a great fedition in that 
city. The latter of thefe was defirous of fupporting 
himfelf, by the favour and protection of Antigonus 5 
and Ariftaeas, in order to fruftrate his defign, imme- 
diately invited Pyrrhus to efpoufe his party. The 
•king of Epirus, always fond of new motions, con- 
iidered his victories as fo many fteps to greater advan- 
tages ; and thought his defeats furnifhed him with in- 
difpenfable reafons for entering upon a new war, to 
repair his lofles. Neither good nor ill fuccefs, there- 
fore, could infpire him with a difpofition for tranquil- 
lity ; for which reafon he had no fooner given audi- 
ence to the courier of Ariftaeas, than he began his 
march to Argos. King Areus formed fcveral ambuf- 
cades to deftroy him by the way, and having poffef- 
fed himfelf of the moil difficult pafles, cut to pieces 
the Gauls and Moloffians, who formed his rear-guard. 
Ptolemy, who had been detached by Pyrrhus, 4*is fa- 
ther, tofuccour that guard, was killed in the engage- 
ment, upon which his troops difbanded and fled. The 
Lacedaemonian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an 
officer of great reputation, purfued them with fo 
much ardour, that he infenfibJy advanced to a great 
diftance from his infantry, who were incapable of 
keeping up with him. 

Pyrrhus being informed of his fon's death, which 
affedted him wjth the lharpeft forrow, immediately led- 

(f) A.M. 3733. Ant. J. C. 271. PJ«{, jfi Pyrrfj, £ . ,3.03—406. 
Pauiiui, J, 1. p. i-Hf. JuAjji, J, 35. c. j. 

up 
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■p*the Moloifian cavalry againft the purfuers } and 
throwing /himfelf among their thickeft troops, mads 
fuch a flaughter of the Lacedaemonians, as in a mo- 
ment covered him with blood. He was always intre- 
pid and terrible in battles ; but on this occafion, when 
grief and revenge gave a new edge to his courage, he 
even furpafled himfelf j and effaced the luftre of hi» 
conduit in all former battles by the fuperior valour and 
intrepidity which he now difplayed. He continually 
IbughtEvaJcus in the throng, and -having at laft Angled 
him out, he fpurred his horfe againft him, and (truck 
him through with his javelin, after having been in 
great danger himfelf. He then fprung from his horfoj 
and made a terrible flaughter of the Lacedaemonians, 
whom he overthrew in heaps upon the dead body of 
Evalcus. This lofs of the bravelt officers and troops 
of Sparta, proceeded altogether from the temerity of 
thole, who, after they had gained a com pleat victory, 
(ufiered it to be wrefted out of their hands, by purhV 
ing thofe that fled with a blind and imprudent eageN 
nefs. 

Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral fotemv 
nities of Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigated 
.his affliction in fome rueafure, by fatiating his ragp 
and vengeance in the blood of thofe who had flain his 
ion, continued his march to Argos, and upon his ar- 
rival there v was informed that Antigonus poffeffed th* 
heights upon the borders of the plain.. He then form- 
ed his camp near the city of Nauplia, and fent a herald 
the next morning, to Antigonus, with an offer to de- 
cide their quarrel by a fingle combat ; but Antigonus 
contented himfelf with replying, That if Pyrrhus was 
grown weary of life, there were abundance of methods far 
putting an end to tU 

The inhabitants of Argos difpatched ambaffadors- at 
the fame time to both thefe princes, to intreat them 
to withdraw their troops, and not reduce their city 
into fubje&ion to either of them, but allow it to con- 
tinue in a date of frieadfliip, with both. Aritigonv.fr 
icajiiy. 
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jeadily confented to this propofal, and fent his fon as 
an hoftage to the Argives. Pyrrhus alfo promifed to 
retire, but as he offered no fecurity for the perform- 
ance of . his word, they began to fufpeir, his fincerity, 
and indeed with Sufficient reafbn. 

As foon as night appeared, he advanced to ih« 
•walls, and having found a door left open by Ariibeas, 
he had time to pour his Gauls into the city, rrtd to 
feize it without being perceived. But when he would 
have introduced his elephants, he found the gate too 
low ; which obliged him to caufe the towers to be 
taken down from their backs, and replaced there, 
when thofe animals had entered the city. All this 

could not be effected, am id ft the darknefs, without 

much trouble, noife, and confufion, and without a 
confiderable lofs of time, which caufed them to bt 
difcovered. The Argives, when they beheld the ene- 
my in the city, fled to the citadel, and to thofe places 
that were moft advantageous for their defence, and 
fent a deputation to Antigonus, to prefs his fpeedy ad- 
vance to their affiftance r He accordingly marched 
that moment, and caufed his fon, with the other offi- 
cers, to enter the city at the head of his beft troops. 

In this very juncture of time, icing Areus alfo arri- 
ved at Argos, with a thoufand Cretans, and as many 
Spartans as were capable of coming. Thefe troops, 
when they had all joined each other, charged the 
Gauls with the utmoft fury, and put them into dif- 
. order. Pyrrhus haftened, on his part to fuftain thern^ 
but the darknefs and confufion were then fo great, that 
. it was impoffible for him to be either heard or obeyed. 
When day appeared he was not a little furprized to fee 
the citadel filled with enemies ; and as he then ima- 
gined all was loft, he thought of nothing but a time- 
. ly retreat. But as he had fome apprehenfions, with 
-refpecl: to the city gates, which were much too nar- 
row ; he fent orders to his fon Helenus, whom he 
had left without with the greateft part of the army, to 

. demoliih part of the wall) that his troops might have- 

»■ ire* 
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a free paflage out of the city. The perfon to whom 
Pyrrhus gave this order in great hafte, having mifun- 
derftodd his meaning, delivered a quite contrary mef- 
fage, in confequence of which Helenus immediately 
drew out his beft infantry, with all the elephants he 
had left, and then advanced into the city to affift his 
father ; who was preparing to retire the moment the 
other entered the place. 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded Him a fuf- 
ficient extent of ground, appeared with a refolute 
mein, and frequently faced about, and repulfed thofe 
who purfued him j but when he found himfelf en- 
gaged ifi a narrow ltreet, which ended at the gate, 
the confufion, which already was very great, became 
infinitely increafed, by the arrival of the troops his 
fon brought to his affiftance. He frequently called 
aloud to them to withdraw, in order to clear the 
itreer, bat in vain ? for as it was impoffible for his 

voice to he .'-cni-J, they Ci'iW coi.tiuucii to advance : 

^nd to c^-i^at t he calumny vc\ whjfihjthey 
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Eher beheld the combat from the top of a houfe, where 
flie flood with feveral other women. ' 

The moment flie faw her fon engaged with Pyr- 
rhus, flie almoft loft her fenfes, and was chilled with 
horror at the danger to which flie beheld him expofed. 
Amidft the impreffions of her agony, flie caught up 
a large tile, and threw it down upon Pyrrhus. Ths 
mafs fell direcUy upon his head, and his helmet being 
too weak to ward off the blow, his eyes were imme- 
diately covered with darknefs j his hands dropped the 
reins ; and he funk down from his horfe without be- 
ing then obferved. But he was foon Jifcovered by a 
foldier, who put an end to his life, by cutting off 
his head. 

The noife of this accident was immediately fpread 
in all parts. Alcyonaeus, the fon of Antigonus, took 
the head from the foldier, and rid away with it full 
fpeed to his father, at whofe feet he threw it ; but met 
with a very ill reception for acting in a manner 
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■p-the Moloflian cavalry againft the purfuers ; arul 
throwing himfelf among their thickeft troops, mad* 
fuch a flaughter of the Lacedaemonians, as in a mo- 
ment covered him with blood. He was always intre- 
pid and terrible in battles ; but on this occafion, when 
grief and revenge gave a new edge to his courage, he 
even furpafled himfelf ; and effaced the luftre of hi» 
conduc-t in all former battles by the fuperior valour and 
intrepidity which he now difplayed. He continually 
fought Evalcus in the throng, and having at laft fingled 
him out, he fpurred his horfe againft him, and ftruck 
him through with his javelin, after having been in 
great danger himfelf. He then fprung from his horfe, 
and made a terrible flaughter of the Lacedaemonians* 
whom he overthrew in heaps upon the dead body of 
Evalcus. This lofs of the braveft officers and troops 
of Sparta, proceeded altogether from the temerity of 
thofe, who, after they had gained a compleat victory, 
fuftered it to be wrefted out of their hands, by purft*- 
ing thofe that fled with a blind and imprudent eagcf* 
nefs. 

Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral fblem*- 
nities of Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigated 
his affliction in fome rneaiure, by fatiating his rage 
and vengeance in the blood of thofe who had flain hia 
fon, continued his march to Argos, and upon his ar- 
rival there, was informed that Antigonus polTc/Ted the 
heights upon the borders of the plain. He then form- 
ed his camp near the city of Naupiia, and fent a herald 
the next morning, to Antigonus, with an ofier to de- 
cide their quarrel by a fingle combat ; but Antigonus 
contented himfelf with replying, That if Pyrrhus was 
grown weary of life y there were abundance of methods for 
putting an end to it^ 

The inhabitants of Argos difpatched ambafiadors at 
the fame time to both thefe princes, to intreat them 
to withdraw their troops, and not reduce their city 
into fubjecibn to either of them, but allow it to con- 
tinue in a ftale of friecdihip- with both. Ai.t. 6 cnys. 

jcadiiv 
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jeadily confented to this propofal, and fent his fon as 
an hoftage to the Argives. Pyrrhus alfo promifed to 
retire, but as he offered no fecurity for the perform- 
ance of his word, they began to fufpecl his fincerity, 
and indeed with fufficient reafon. 

As foon as night appeared, he advanced to the 
walls, and having found a door left open by Ariftaeas, 
he had time to pour his Gauls into the city, and to 
feize it without being perceived. But when he would 
have introduced his elephants, he found the gate too 
low ; which obliged him to caufe the towers to be 
taken down from their backs, and replaced there, 
when thofe animals had entered the city. All thfs 
could not be effected, amidft the d:«rknefs, without 
much trouble, noife, and confufion, and without a 
confiderable lofs of time, which caufed them to b« 
difcovered. The Argives, when they beheld the ene- 
my in the city, fled to the citadel, and to thofe places 
that were moft advantageous for their defence, and 
fent a deputation to Antigonus, to prefs his fpeedy ad- 
vance to their amftance. He accordingly marched 
that moment, and caufed his fon, with the other offi- 
cers, to enter the city at the head of his bell troops. 

In this very juncture of time, king Areus alfo arri- 
ved at Argos, with a thoufand Cretans, and as many 
Spartans as were capable of coming. Thefe troops, 
when they had all joined each other,, charged the 
Gauls with the utmofl fury, and put them into dis- 
order. Pyrrhus haflcned, on his part to fufrain them^ 
but the darknefs and confufion were then fo great, that 
it was impomble for him to be cither heard or obeyed. 
When day appeared he was not a little fur prized to £be 
the citadel hlied with enemies ; and as he then ima- 
gined all was loft, he thought of nothing but a time- 
ly retreat. But as he had fome apprehenfions, with 
refpect to the city gstes, which were much too nar- 
row ; he fent orders to his fon Helenus, whom he 
had left without with the greatefr part of the army, to 
demolnh part of the v/all, that Jus troops might have- 

» lie*.- 
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a free paflage out of the city. The perfon to whom 
Pyrrhus gave this order in great hafte, having mifun- 
derftood his meaning, delivered a quite contrary mef- 
iage, in confequence of which Helenus immediately 
drew out his belt infantry, with all the elephants he 
had left, and then advanced into the city to afiift his 
father ; who was preparing to retire the moment the 
other entered the place. 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a fuf- 
ficient extent of ground, appeared with a refolute 
jnein, and frequently faced about, and repulfed thofe 
who purfued him ; but when he found himfelf en- 
gaged if! a narrow ftreet, which ended at the gate, 
the confufion, which already was very great, became 
infinitely increafed, by ti e arrival of the troops his 
fon brought to his affirmance. He frequently called 
aloud to them to withdraw, in order to clear the 
jftreet, but in vain, for as it was impoffible for his 
voice to be heard, they Itill continued to advance : 
And to compleat the calumny in which they were in- 
volved, one of the largeft elephants funk down in the 
middle of the gate, and filled up the whole extent in 
fuch a manner, that the troops could neither advance, 
nor retire. The confufion occalioned by this accident 
became then inexprciliblc. 

Pyrrhus obferving the diforder of his men, who 
broke forward and were drove back, like the waves of 
the fea, took oft' the flittering crell which diftinguifh- 
ed his helmet, and caufed him to be known, and, 
then confiding in the eoodnefs of his horfe, he fprung 
into the throng of the enemies who purfued him ; 
and while he was fif'htinj with an air of defperation 
one of the aclvc le parry advanced up to him, and 
pierced his cuira's with a javelin. The wound, how- 
ever, was nek her peat nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus 
immediately turned uiv.-n the man from whom he re- 
ceived it, and who hupu r.eu to be only a private fol- 
dier, ti.e t\n of a mcr woman of Argos. The ir»o- 

tLci 
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ther beheld the combat from the top of a houfe, where 
{he flood with feveral other women. 

The moment me faw her fon engaged with Pyr- 
rhus, fhe almoft loft her fenfes, and was chilled with 
horror at the danger to which fhe beheld him expofed. 
Amidft the impreffions of her agony, (he caught up 
a large tile, and threw it down upon Pyrrhus. The 
mafs fell directly upon his head, and his helmet being 
too weak to ward off the blow, his eyes were imme- 
diately covered with darknefs ; his hands dropped the 
reins ; and he funk down from his horfe without be- 
ing then obferved. But he was foon difcovered by a 
foldier, who put an end to his life, by cutting off 
his head. 

The noife of this accident was immediately fpread 
in all parts. Alcyonaeus, the fon of Antigonus, took 
the head from the foldier, and rid away with it full 
fpeed to his father, at whofe feet he threw it j but met 
with a very ill reception for acting in a manner fo un- 
becoming his rank. Antigonus, recollecting the fate 
of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of Demetrius 
his father, could not refrain from tears at fo mournful 
a fpedlacle, and caufed magnificent honours %o be ren- 
dered to the remains of Pyrrhus. After having made 
himfelf mailer of his camp and army ; he treated his 
fon Helenus and the reft of his friends, with great ge- 
nerality, and lent them back to Epirus. 

The title of a great captain is juftly due to Pyrrhus, 
as he was fo particularly efieemed by the Romans 
themfelvcs ; and cfpecially if we conndcr the glorious 
teftimony given in his favour, by a perfon the moft 
worthy of belief, with regard to the merit of a war- 
rior ; and the belt qualifcu to U>nn a competent judg- 
ment in that particular. (/) Livy reports, from an 
hiftorian whom he cites as his voucher, that Hannibal, 
when lie wa; afked by Scipio, v.- -cm he thought ther 
moft able and confummaif general, placed Alexander 

(?) Liv. I 35. n. 14. 
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in the firft rank, Pyrrhus in the fecond, and himfeif 
in the third. 

The fame general alfo charac"r.erifed Pyrrhus, by 
adding, " That he was the firft who taught the art 
<c of encamping ; that no one was more fkilful in 

chooiing his pofts, arid drawing up his troops ; 
«* that he had a peculiar art in conciliating affection, 
H< and attaching people to his intereft ; and this to 
<c fuch a degree, that the people of Italy were more 

defirous of having him for their mafter, though a 
" ftranger, than to be governed by the Romans them- 
<c felves, who, for fo many years, had held the firft 
*« rank in that country." 

Pyrrhus might poilibly be mafter of all thefe great 
qualities ; but I cannot comprehend, why Hannibal 
fhould reprefent him as the firft who taught the art of 
encamping. Were not ieveral Grecian kings and ge- 
nerals, mailers of this art before him ? The Romans, 
indeed, learnt it from him, and Hannibal's evidence 
extends no farther. However, thefe extraordinary 
qualities alone, are not fufficient to conftitute a great 
commander ; and even proved ineffectual to him on 
feveral occalions. He v/as defeated by the Romans 
near Afculum, merely from having chofen his ground 
ill. He failed in his attempt on Sparta, by deferring 
the attack for a few hours. He loft Sicily, by his 
injudicious treatment of the people $ and was himfelf 
killed at Argos, for venturing too rafhly into an ene- 
my's city. We might alfo enumerate a variety of 
other errors committed by him, with reference even 
to military affairs. 

Is it not entirely inconfiftcnt . with the rank and 
duty of a great general, and efpccially of a king, to i 
be always ex poling his perfon, without the lead pre- ' 
caution, like a common foldier ; to charge in the 
foremoft ranks, like a common adventurer ; to be 
more vain of a perfona] aciion, which only fhews .! 
ftitngth and intrepidity, than a wife and attentive j 
conduct, lb effential to a general vigilant for the ge- 
neral I 
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neral Tafety, who never confounds his own merit and 
functions with thofe of a private foldier? We may 
even obferve the fame defects to have been very appa- 
rent, in the kings and generals of this age, who un- 
doubtedly were led into it by the falfe luftre of Alex- 
ander's fuccefsful temerity. 

May it not be alfo faid, that Pyrrhus was defici- 
ent, in not obferving any rule in his military cnter- 
prizes, and in plunging blindly into wars, without 
reflection, without caufe, through temperament, paf- 
fion, habit, and mere incapacity to continue in a /rate 
of tranquillity, or pafs any part of his time to his fatif- 
faction, unlefs he was tilting with all the world ? The 
reader will, I hope, forgive me the oddnefs of that ex- 
preffion, fince a character of this nature feems, in my 
opinion, very much to refemble that of the heroes, and 
knights errant of romances. 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus's character, 
nor muft have ihocked my readers more, than his 
forming his enterprises without the leaft maturity of 
thought, and abandoning fcimfelf, without examina- 
tion, to the leaft appearances of fuccefs ; frequently 
changing his views, on fuch {lender occafions, as dis- 
cover no confiftency of defign, and even little judg- 
ment $ in a word, beginning every thing, and ending 
nothing. His whole life was a continued feries of un- 
certainty, and variation ; and while he fuftered hi3 
reftlefs and impetuous ambition to hurry him, at dif- 
ferent times, into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and 
Greece ; his cares and attention were employed no 
where fo little as in Epirus, the land of his nativity, 
and his hereditary dominions. Let us then allow him 
the title of a great captain, if valour and intrepidity 
alone are fufficient to deferve it ; for in thefe qualities., 
no man was ever his fuperior. When we behold him 
in his battles, we think ourfelves fpeclators of the vi- 
vacity, intrepidity, and martial ardour of Alexander; 
hut he certainly had not the qualities of a good- king, 
who, when he really loves his people^, makes his va- 
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lour confift in their defence, his happincfs in makins 
them happy, and his glory in their peace and fecurity. 

(r) The reputation of the Romans beginning now 
to fpread through foreign nations, by the war they 
had maintained for fix years againft Pyrrhus, whom 
at length they compel to retire from Italy, and return 
ignominioufly to Epirus ; (s) Ptolemy Philadelphus feut 
embanadors to defire their friendfhip, and the Romans 
were charmed to find it follicited by fo great a king. 

(t) An embafly was alfo fent from Rome to Egypt 
the following year, in return to the civilities of Pto- 
lemy. The ambafiadors were Q. Fabius Gurges, 
Cn. Fabius Pictor, with Numerius, his brother, and 
Ogulnius. The difmterefted air with which they 
appeared, fumciendy indicated the greatnefs of their 
ibuls. Ptolemy gave them a fplcndid entertainment, 
and took that opportunity to prefent each of them 
with a crown of gold ; which they received, becaufc 
they were unwiiiing to difoblige him by declining the 
.honour he intended them ; but they went the next 
morning, and placed them on the head of the king's 
flatues erected in the public parts of the city. The 
king having likewife tendered them very conliderabk 
prefents, at their audience of leave, they received them 
as they before accepted of the crowns ; but before they 
went to the fenate, to give an account of their embaf- 
fy, after their arrival at Rome, they depofited all thofe 
prefents in the public treafury, and made it evident, 
by fo noble a conduct, that perfons of honour ought, 
when they ferve the public, to propofe no other ad- 
vantage to themfelves, than the honour of acquitting 
themielves well of their duty. The republic, how- 
ever, would not fuffer itfelf to be exceeded in gene- 
rofity of fentiments. The fenate and people came to 
a refolution, that the ambaiTadors, in confideration of 
the fervices they had rendered theftate, mould receive 

(r) A. M. 3730. Ant. J. C. 274. (j) Lh\ Epit. 1. 4. Eutrop. 1. 2. - 
(0 A. M. 3731. Ant. J. C. 273'. Liv. & Eutrop. ibid. Val. Max. 1. 4. 
0. 3. Bian, in Excerpt, 
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a fum of money equivalent to that they had depofited 
in the public treafury. This indeed was an amiable 
conteft between generofity and glory, and one is at a 
lofs to know, to which of the antagonifts to afcribe 
the victory. Where mall we now find men, who de- 
vote themfelves, in fuch a manner, to the public good, 
without any interefted expectations of a return ; and 
who enter upon employments in the ftate, without 
the leaft view of enriching themfelves ? But let me 
add too, where {hall we find flates and princes, who 
know how to efieem and recompence merit in this 
ftanner ? W e may obferve here, fays an hiftorian 
three fine models let before us in the noble liberality 
of Ptolemy, the difmterefted fpirit of the ambafladors, 
and the grateful equity of the Romans. 

Sect. VTII. Athens bcfiegsd and taken by Antigonus. 
The jufi punijlxncnt infiicled on Sotadcs, a fatyric pet. 
The revolt of Magus from Philadelpbus. The death 
of Phi la teres, founder of the kingdom of Pergamus* 
The death of Antiochus Soter. He is fuccceded by 
his fon Antiochus, furnamed Tljeus. The wife mear 
fures taken by Ptolemy for the improvement of com- 
merce. An accommodation effected between Magus 
and Philadelpbus. The death of the former. The 
war between Antiochus and Ptolemy. Revolt of the 
Eafl again/} Antiochus. Peace reftored between the 
two kings. The death of Ptolemy Philadelpbus. 



'THE Greeks, after they had been fubje&ed by the 
Macedonians, and rendered dependent on their 
authority, feemed, by lofing their liberty, to have 
been alfo diverted of that courage, and greatnefs of 
foul, by which they had been till then fo eminently 
diftinguifhed from other people. They appeared en- 
tirely changed, and to have loft all iimilitude to their- 
antient character. Sparta, that was once fo bold and 
imperious, and in a manner poflefled of the fovereignty 
of all Greece, patiently bowed down her neck, at laft, 
* Valerius Maximus, 
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beneath a foreign yoke ; and we fhall foon behold bei 
fubjecled to do me flic tyrants, who will treat her with 
the utmoft cruelty. We mall fee Athens, once fo 
N jealous of her liberty, and fo formidable to the moll 
powerful kings, running headlong into flavery, and, 
as {he changes her matters, fucceliively paying them 
the homage of the bafeft and mofr abjecT: adulation, 
Each of thefe cities will, from time to time, make 
fome efforts to reinftate themfelves in their antient 
liberties, but impetuoufly, and without fuccefs. 

{u) Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, be- 
came very powerful, fome years after the death of 
Pyrrhus, and thereby formidable to the Hates of 
Greece : The Lacedemonians, therefore, entered in- 
to a league with the Athenians againft him, and en- 
gaged Ptolemy Philadelphus to acceed to it. Antigo- 
nus, in order to fruftrate the confederacy which thefs 
two ftates had formed againll him, and to prevent the 
confluences that might refult from it, immediately 
began hoftilities with the fiege of Athens ; but Ptole- 
my foon fent a fleet thither, under the command of 
Patroclus, one of his generals ; while Areus, king of 
Lacedaemon, put himfelf at the head of an army to 
iuccour that city by land. Patroclus, as foon as he 
arrived before the place, advifed Areus to attack the 
enemy, and promifed to make a defcent, at the fame 
time, in order to aflault them in the rear. This 
counfel was very judicious, and could not have failed 
of fuccefs, had it been carried into execution ; bul 
Areus, who wanted provifions for his troops, thought 
it more advifable to return to Sparta. The fleet, 
therefore, being incapable of acting alone, failed back 
to Egypt, without doing any thing. This is the ufual 
inconvenience to which troops of different nations are 
expofed, when they are commanded by chiefs who 
have neither any fubordination, nor good intelligence, 
between them. Athens thus abandoned by her allies, 

(u) A. M. 3736. Ant. J* C. 26S. juftin. 1. 26. c. 2, Paufan. in 
Lacou, j>. 16S, & in Attic, v, 1, 
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Became a prey to Antigonus, who put a garrifon in* 
to it. 

(*) Patroclus happened, in his return, to flop at 
Caunus, a maritime city of Caria, where he met with 
Sotades, a poet univerfally decried for the unbounded 
licence, both of his mufe, and his manners. His fa- 
tiric poetry never fpared either his beft friends, or the 
moft worthy perfons ; and even the facred characters, 
of kings were not exempted from his malignity. 
When lie was at the court of Lyfimachus, he affected 
to blacken the reputation of Ptolemy by atrocious 
calumny ; and when he was entertained by this latter, 
he traduced Lyfimachus in the fame manner. He 
had compofed a virulent fatyr againft Ptolemy, where- 
in he inferted many cutting reflections on his marriage 
with Arfinoe, his own filter ; he afterwards fled from 
Alexandria, to fave himfelf from the refentment of 
that prince. Patroclus thought it his duty to make an 
example of a wretch who had affronted his matter in 
fuch an infolent manner ; he accordingly caufed a 
weight of lead to be fattened to his body, and then 
ordered him to be thrown into the fea. The gene- 
rality of poets who profefs fatyr, are a dangerous and 
deteftable race of men, who have renounced all pro- 
bity and /Lame, and whofe quill dipped in the bittereft 
gaul, refpecls neither rank, nor virtue. 

(y) The aii'iirs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed 
by a revolt excited in Egypt, by a prince from whom 
he never fufpected any fuch treatment. Magas, go- 
vernor of Cyrcnaica and Libya, having fet up the 
ftandard of rebellion againft Ptolemy, his matter and 
benefactor, caufed himfelr" to be proclaimed king of 
thofe provinces. Ptolemy and he were brothers by 
the fame mother ; for the latter was the Ton of Bere- 
nice and Philip, a AIjcciloiii;m ofHcer, who was her 
hufband before flic was efpuifcd to Ptolemy So':er. 
Her follicitations therefore obtained for him this go- 

(.v) A. M. 3737, Anr. J. C. 267. Athcn. !. 14. p. bzo, 621. 
[/) A. M. 3739. Ant. J. C. 365. i'4uw;i, in Att. p. iz, 13. 
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vernment, when me was advanced to the honours of 
a crown, upon the death of Ophelias, as I have for- 
merly obferved. Magas had fo well eftablimed him- 
felf in his government, by long pofleffion, and by his 
marriage with Apamia, the daughter of Antiochus 
Soter, king of Syria, that he endeavoured to render 
himfelf independent ; and as ambition is a boundlefs 
paffiony his pretenfions rofe {till higher. He was not 
contented with wrefting from his brother the two 
provinces he governed, but formed a refolution to de- 
throne him. With this view, he advanced into Egypt, 
at the head of a great army ; and, in his march to- 
wards Alexandria, made himfelf mafter of Pareto- 
nion, a city of Marmorica. 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of the 
Marmarides in Libya, prevented him from proceed- 
ing any farther in this expedition ; and he immedi- 
ately returned to regulate the diforders in his provinces. 
Ptolemy, who had marched an army to the frontiers, 
had now a favourable opportunity of attacking him in 
his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops ; but a new 
danger called him to another quarter. He detecled a 
confpiracy which' had been formed againft him, by 
four thoufand Gauls, whom he had taken into his 
pay, and who intended no lefs than to drive him out 
of Egypt, and feize it for themfelves. In order, 
therefore, to fruftratc their defign, he found himfelf 
obliged to return to Egypt, where he drew the con- 
spirators into an ifland in the Nile, and fhut them up 
fo effectually there, that they all perimed by famine, 
except thofe who chofe rather to deftroy one another, 
than Janguifh out their lives in that miferable manner. 

(z) Magas, as foon as he had calmed the troubles 
which occasioned his return, renewed his defigns on 
Egypt, and, in order to fucceed more effectually, en- 
gaged his father-in-law, Antiochus Soter, to enter 
into his plan : It was then refolved, that Antiochus 
mould attack Ptolemy on one fide, while Magas in- 
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taded him on the other ; but Ptolemy, who had fecre£ 
intelligence of his treaty, prevented Antiochus in his 
deiign, and gave him fo much employment in all his 
maritime provinces, by repeated defcents, and the de- 
valuations made by the troops he fent into thofe parts, 
that this prince was obliged to continue in his own 
dominions, to concert meafures for their defence ; 
and Magas, who expected a diverfion to be made in 
his favour by Antiochus, thought it not advifeable to 
enter upon any action, when he perceived his ally had 
not made the effort on which he depended. 

(a) Phiieteres, who founded the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, died the following year, at the age of four- 
fcore. He was an eunuch, and originally a fervant 
of Docimus, an officer in the army of Antigonus ; 
who having quitted that prince, to enter into the fer- 
vice of Lyfimachus, was foon followed by Phiieteres. 
Lyfimachus finding him a perfon of great capacity, 
made him his treafurer, and entrufred him with the 
government of the city of Pergamus, in which his 
treafures were depofited. He ferved Lyfimachus very 
faithfully in this poft for feveral years ; but his attach- 
ment -to the intereft of Agathocles-, the eldeft Ton of 
Lyfimachus, who v/as deftroycd by the intrigues of 
Arfinoe the younger, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, as I 
have formerly related 3 and the affliction he terrified at 
the tragical death of that prince, caufed him to be 
Aifpected by the young queen ; and fhe accordingly 
took meafures to deftroy him. Phiieteres, who was 
fenfible of her intentions, refolded upon a revolt, and 
fucceeded in his defign, by the protection of Selcucus ; 
after which he fupported himlcif in the pofleffion of 
the city and trjafurcs of Lyfimachus ; favoured in his 
views by the troubles which arofe upon the death of 
that prince, and that of Selcucus, which happened 
feven months after. He conducted his affairs with fo 
much art and capacity, arniJft all the divifions of the 

fa) A. M. 37J.1. Ant. J. C, zC 3 . Strab. I 13. p. 623, 621. Paukn. 
J Alt. p. 13, & 1 3. 
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fuccetfbrs of thofe two princes, that he preferved the 
city, with all the country around it, for the fpace of 
twenty years, and formed it into a ftate, which fub- 
fitted for leveral generations in his family, and be- 
came one of the moft potent ftates of Afia. He had 
two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, the former of 
whom, who was the eldell, had a fon named alfo 
Eumenes, who fucceeded his uncle,, and reigned 
twenty- two years. 

In this year began the firfl: Punic war, which con* 
tinued for the fpace of twenty- four years, between the 
Romans and the Carthaginians. 

(b) Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, having built i 
city near the place where Afracus, which Lyfimachuj 
deftroyed, had formerly irood, called it Nicomedia, 
from his own name. Great mention is made of it 
in the hiftory of the Lower Empire, becaufe feveral 
of the Roman emperors refided there. 

Antiochus Soter was defirous to improve the death 
of Phileteres to his own advantage, and take that op- 
portunity to feize his dominions ; but Eumenes, his 
nephew and fuccelTor, raifed a fine army for his de- 
fence, and obtained fuch a compleat victory over him 
near Sardis, as not only fecured him the poiTelTion of 
what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to enlarge 
his dominions confiderably, 

{c) Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, 
where he ordered * one of his fons to be put to death, 
for raifmg a commotion in his abfence, and caufed the 
other, whofe name was the fame as his own, to be 
proclaimed King j fhortly after which he died, and left 
him all his dominion. This young prince was his fon 
by Siratonice, the daughter or Demetrius, who, from 

(b) A. M. 3742- Ant. J. C. 262. Paufan. Eliac. 1. p. 405. Eufcb. 
in Chron. TrebcIJ. PciJio in Gallicn. Ammian. MarceJl. J. 22. c. 9. 
Merrm. c. 21. Strab. I. 13, p. 624. (c) AM. 3743. Ant. J. C. 26U 

Tscg. in Prciogo. 1. 26. 

* Mr. La Na:iz,e a Jims, that may ccnfult Tome VJI. of th 
ti:r: is an err:- />: tLil t :briJ.jra:t Memoirs of the Acideny of 1'* 
y Trogui ?VKj>£'.*s. 7/Iv Reader J, r /■//;;«. 
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his mother-in-law, became his confort, as I have for- 
merly obferved. 

(d) Antiochus the fori, when he came to the crown, 
was efpoufed toLaodice, his fifter by the father. He 
afterward affumed the furname of Theos, which fig- 
nifies God, and diftinguimes him at this day, from 
the other kings of Syria, who were called by the 
name of Antiochus. The Milefians were the rirft 
who conferred it upon him, to teftify their gratitude 
for his delivering them from the tyranny of Timar- 
chus, governor of Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who was not only matter of Egypt, but of Ccelo- 
fyria, and Paleftine, with the provinces of Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, Lycia and Caria, in Aha minor. Ti- 
marchus revolted from his fovereign, and chofe Mile- 
tus for the feat of his refidence. The Milefians, in 
order to free themfelves from this tyrant, had recourfe 
to Antiochus, who defeated and killed him. In ac- 
knowledgment for which they rendered him divine ho- 
nours, and even conferred upon him the title of God. 
With fuch impious flattery was it ufunl to trcar the 
reigning princes of thofe ages ! (c) The Lemnians 
had likewife bellowed the fame title on his father and 
grandfather, and did not fcruple to erect temple.; to 
their honour ; and the people of Smyrna, were altoge- 
ther as obfequious to his mother Stratonice. 

(/) Berofus, the famous hiftorian of P>abyIon, 
flourifhed in the beginning of this prince's reign ; and 
dedicated his hifrory to him. Pliny informs us, that 
it contained the afhonomical obfervations of four hun- 
dred and eighty years. When the Macedonians wcro 
mailers of Babylon, Berofus made himfclf acquainted 
with their language, and went firft to Cos, which had 
been rendered famous by the birth of Hippocrates, and 
there eftablifhed a fchool, in which he taught agrono- 
my and aftrology. From Cos he proceeded to Athens, 

(d : A. M. 374,}.. Ant. J. C. 260. Poly^en. Stratag. 1. 8. c . :c 
Appian. in Syriac. p. 230. Juftin. 1. 27. c. i. ( £ ) Allien. 1. 6. p. 25^. 
(/) Tatbn. in Orat. Con, Gnec, p. J 71. Plin, 1. 7. c. 56, Vitruv. 9. 7. 
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where, notwithftanding the vanity of his art, he ac- 
quired fo much reputation by his aftrological predicti- 
ons, that the citizens erected a ftatue to him, with a 
tongue of gold (g), in the Gymnafium, where the 
youths performed all their exercife. Jofephus and 
Eufebius have transmitted to us fome excellent frag- 
ments of this hiftory, that illuftrate feveral paflages in 
the Old Teftament, and without which it would be 
impoflible to trace any exact: fucceflion of the kings of 
Babylon. 

{b) Ptolemy being follicitous to enrich his kingdom, 
conceived an expedient to draw into it all the mari- 
time commerce of the Eaft ; which till then had been 
in the pofleffion of the Tyrians, who tran faded it by 
fea, as far as Elath ; and from thence by land, to 
Rhinocorura, and from this laft place, by fea again, 
to the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhinocorura, were 
two fea-ports ; the firft on the eaftern fhore of the 
Red-fea, and the fecond on the extremity of the Medi- 
terranean, between Egypt and Paleftine, and near the 
mouths of the river of Egypt. 

(/) Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into 
his own kingdom, thought it neceflary to found a city 
on the weftern more of the Red-fea, from whence 
the (hips were to fet out He accordingly built it, 
almoft on the frontiers of Ethiopia, and gave it the 
name of his mother Berenice ; but the port not be- 
ing very commodious, that of Myos-Hormos was pre- 
ferred, as being very near and much better ; and all 
the commodities of Arabia, India, Perfia, and Ethi- 
opia, were conveyed thither. From thence they were 
tranfported on camels to Coptus, where they were a- 
gain (hipped and brought down the Nile, to Alex- 
andria, which tranfmitted them to all the Weft, in 
exchange for its merchandize, which was afterward 
exported to the Eaft. But as the paflage from Coptus 
to the Red-fea Jay crofs the deferts, where no water 

(g) Plin. 737. {b) A. M. 3745. Ant. J. C: 259. (/') Strab. 
xq. p. 215. Plin. 1. 6. e. 23. 
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could be procured, and which had neither cities nor 
houfes to lodge the caravans ; Ptolemy, in order to 
remedy this inconvenience, caufed a canal to be open- 
ed along the great road, and to communicate with 
the Nile that Supplied it with water. On the edge 
of this canal houfes were erected, at proper diftances 
for the reception of paflengers, and to fupply them 
and their beafts of burden with all neceflary accom- 
modations. 

As ufeful as all thefe labours were, Ptolemy did 
not think them fufficient ; for as he intended to en- 
grofs all the traffic between the Eaft and Weft into 
his dominions, he thought his plan would be imper- 
fect, unlefs he could protect what he had facilitated 
in other refpects. With this view, he caufed two 
fleets to be fitted out, one for the Red-fea, and the 
other for the Mediterranean, (i) This laft was ex- 
tremely fine, and fome of the veflels which compofed 
it, much exceeded the common iize. Two of them, 
in particular, had thirty benches of oars ; one twenty j 
four rowed with fourteen ; two, with twelve ; four- 
teen, with eleven j thirty, with nine ; thirty-feven, 
with feven 5 five, with fix - f and feventeen, with 
five. The number of the whole amounted to a hun- 
dred and twelve veflels. He had as many more, with 
four and three benches of oars, befide a prodigious 
number of fmall veflels. With this formidable fleet 
he not only protected his commerce from all infults ; 
but kept in fubjection, as long as he Jived, moil of 
the maritime provinces of Afia minor j as Cilicia, for 
inftance, withPamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, as far as 
the Cyclades. 

(/) Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing 
very aged and infirm, caufed overtures of accommo- 
dation to be tendered to his brother Ptolemy, with 
the propofal of a marriage between Berenice, his only 
daughter, and the eldeft fon of the king of Egypt ; 

{h) Theocrit. IdyU, 17, Athcn. ]. 5. p. 203. (!) A. M. 3746. 
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and a promife to give her all his dominions for her 
dowry. The negotiation fucceeded., and a peace was 
concluded on thofe terms. 

(tn) Magas, however, died before the execution of 
the treaty, having continued in the government of 
Libya, and Cyrenaica, for the fpace of fifty years. 
Toward the clofe of his days, he abandoned himfelf 
to pleafure, and particularly to excefs at his table, 
which greatly impaired his health. His widow Apa- 
mia, whom Juftin calls Arfinoe, rcfolved, afer his 
death, to break off her daughter's marriage with the 
ion of Ptolemy, as it had been concluded without 
her confent. With this view, (lie employed perfons 
in Macedonia, to invite Demetrius, the uncle of king 
Antigonus Gonatas, to come to her court, affuring 
him, at the fame time, that her daughter and crown 
fhould be his. Demetrius arrived there in a fhort 
time, but as foon as Apamia beheld him, me con- 
tracted a violent pa/lion for him, and refolved to 
efpoufe him herfelf. From that moment he neglected 
the daughter, to engage himfelf to the mother ; and 
as he imagined that her favour raifed him above all 
things, he began to treat the young princefs, as well 
as the minifters and officers of the army, in fuch an 
infolent and imperious manner, that they formed a 
refolution to deftroy him. Berenice herfelf conducted 
the confpirators to the door of her mother's apartment, 
where they ftabbed him in his bed, though Apamia 
employed all her efforts to fave him, and even cover- 
ed him with her own bod v. Berenice, after this, 
went to Egypt, where her marriage with Ptolemy was 
coiifummaied, and Apamia was I'Lnt to her brother 
Antiochus Theos, in Syria. 

(n) The princefs had the art to exafperate her bro- 
ther fo effectually againfb Ptolemy, that fhe at laft 
fpirited him up to a war, which continued for a long 

(;;•) A. M. 3747. Ant. J. C. 257. Allien. 1. 12. p. 550. Juftin. 
I 26. c. 3. (« ; A, M. 374S. Ant. J. C. 256. Hicron. in Daniel. 
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fpace of time, and was productive of fatal confequences 
to Antiochus, as will be evident in the fequel. 

(0) Ptolemy did not place himfelf at the head of 
his army, his declining {late cf health not permitting 
him to expofe himfelf to the fatigues of a campain, 
and the inconveniencies of a camp ; for which reafou 
he left the war to the conduct of his generals. Anti- 
ochus, who was then in the flower of his age, took 
the field at the head of all the forces of Babylon and 
the Eaft, and with a refolution to carry on the war 
with the utmoft vigour. Hiftory has not preferved 
the particulars of what palled in that campaign, or 
perhaps the advantages obtained on either fide were 
not very confiderable. 

(p) Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, 
notwithftanding the war, and continually enriched it 
with new books. He was exceedingly curious in 
pictures and defigns by great mailers. Aratus, the 
famous Sicyonian, was one of thofe who collected for 
him in Greece j and he had the good fortune to gratify 
the tafte of that prince for thofe works of art to fuch 
a degree, that Ptolemy entertained a friendlhip for him, 
and prefented him with twenty-five talents, which he 
expended in the relief of the neceffitous Sicyonians, 
and in the icdemption of fuch of them as were de- 
tained in captivity. 

(q) While Antiochus was employed in his war with 
Egypt, a great infurrection was fomented in the Eaft, 
and which his remotenefs at that time rendered him 
incapable of providing with the necefTary expedition. 
The revolt therefore, daily gathered ffrength, till it 
at lafl became incapable of remedy. Thefe troubles 
gave birth to the Parthian empire. 

(r) The caufe of thefe commotions proceeded from 
Agathocles, governor of the Parthian dominions for 

(0) A. M. 3747. Ant. J. C. 25c Strab. 1. 17. p. 789. Hieron. in 
Daniel. (p) A. M. 37 so. Ant. J. C. 254. Plut. in Arato. p. 103 1. 
(7) A. M. 3754. Ant. J. C. 250. (>", Avrian. in Parth. apud Phot., 
Cod. 58. Syncell. p. 284. Juftin. 1. 41. c. 4. Strab. 1. 11. p. 51 5. 
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Antiochus. This officer attempted to offer violenc* 
to a youth of the country, whofc name was Tiridates ; 
upon which Arfaces, the brother of the boy, a perfon 
of low extraction, but great courage and honour, af- 
fembled fome of his friends, in order to deliver his 
brother from the brutality intended him. They ac- 
cordingly fell upon the governor, killed him on the 
fpot, and then fled for fafety with feveral perfons whom 
they had drawn together for their defence againft the 
purfuit to which fuch a bold proceeding would inevi- 
tably expofe them. Their party grew fo numerous, 
by the negligence of Antiochus, that Arfaces foon found 
himfelf ftrong enough to drive the Macedonians out of 
that province, and afFume the government himfelf. 
The Macedonians had always continued mafters of it, 
from the death of Alexander ; firft, under Eumenes, 
then under Antigonus, next under Seleucus Nicator, 
and laftly under Antiochus. 

(j) Much about the fame time, Theodotus alfo re- 
volted in Baclriana, and from a governor, became 
king of that province j after which he fubje&ed the 
thoufand cities it contained, while Antiochus was a- 
mufing himfelf with the Egyptian war ; and ftrength- 
ened himfelf fo effectually in his new acquifitions, that 
it became impoflible to reduce him afterwards. This 
example was followed by all the other nations in thofe 
parts, each of whom threw off the yoke at the fame 
time ; by which means Antiochus loft all the eaftern 
provinces of his empire beyond the Tigris. This e- 
vent happened, according to Ju ftin, when L. Man- 
iius Vulfo, and *M. Atiiius Regulus, were Confuls at 
Rome ; that is to fay, the fourteenth year of the firft 
Punic war. 

(/) The troubles and revolts in theEaft, made An- 
tiochus at laft defirous to difengage himfelf from the 
war with Ptolemy. A treaty of peace was aCCOrd- 
Cj) Juftin. & Strab. ibid. (/) A. M. 3755. Ant. J. C. 249. 
Hieron. in Dan. x. Poiyaen. Strab. I. 8. c. 50. Athen. 1. 2. p. 45. 
* In allfafti. be is tailed C. Ati/ius, 
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ingly concluded between them, and the conditions of 
it were, that Antiochus mould divorce Laodice, and 
efpoufe Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that he 
fliould alfo difinherit his iftue by the firft marriage, 
and fecure the crown to his children by the fecond. 
Antiochus, after the ratification of the treaty, repu- 
diated Laodice, though fhe was his fitter by the fa- 
ther's fide, and had brought him two fons : Ptolemy 
then embarked at Pelufium, and conducted his daughter 
to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the mouth of the 
Orontes, a river of Syria. Antiochus came thither 
to receive his bride, and the nuptials were folemnized 
with great magnificence. Ptolemy had a tender af- 
fection for his daughter, and gave orders to have re- 
gular fupplies of water from the Nile, tranfmitted to 
her ; believing it better for her health than any other 
water whatever, and therefore he was defirous fhe 
fliould drink none but that. When marriages are 
contracted from no other motives than political views, 
and are founded on fuch unjuft conditions, they are 
generally attended with calamitous and fatal events. 

Thefe particulars of the marriage of Antiochu* 
with the daughter of Ptolemy were evidently foretold 
by the prophet Daniel. I (hall here repeat the begin- 
ning of this prophecy, which has already been ex- 
plained elfewhere, that the reader may at once behold 
and admire the prediction of the greateft events in 
hiftory, and their literal accompli ftiment at the ap- 
pointed time. 

(u) 1 will now jhew thee the truth. Thefe words 
were fpoken to Daniel, on the part of God, by the 
man cloathed in linen. Behold, there Jhall Jland up 
yet three kings in Perjia, namely, Cyrus, who was then 
upon the throne ; his fon Cambyfes ; and Darius, th* 
fons of Hyftafpes. And the fourth jhall he far richer 
than they all : and by his Jlrength through his riches, he 
Jhall ftir up all again/1 the realm of Grecia* The mo- 
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narch here meant was Xerxes, who invaded Greece 
with a very formidable army. 

(x) And a mighty king Jhall Jiand up, that JJjall rule 
with great dominion, and do according to his will. In 
this part of the prophecy we may eafily trace Alex- 
ander the Great. 

(y) And when he Jtjall Jiand up, his kingdom Jhall be 
broken, (by his death) and fall he divided toward the 
four winds of heaven ; and not to his pofterity, nor ac- 
cording to his d:?ninion which he nded : for his kingdom 
full be pluckt up, even for others befide thofe, namely, 
befide the four greater princes. We have already feen 
the vaft empire of Alexander * parcelled out jnto 
four great kingdoms ; without including thofe foreign 
princes who founded other kingdoms in Cappadocia, 
Armenia, Bithynia, Heraclea, and on the Bofphorus. 
All this was prefent to Daniel. 

The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace, 
and the marriage we have already mentioned. 

(u.) The king of the South Jhall be Jlrong, and one of his 
princes, and he Jhall be /h ong clove him, and have do- 
minion : his dominion fall be a great dominion. And in 
the end of years they Jhall join the mf elves together ; for, 
the king 's daughter of the South Jhall come to the king 
of the North to make an agreement : but he Jhall not re- 
tain the power of the arm, neither fall he Jiand, nor 
his arm ; but fje Jhall be given up, and they that brought 
her, and he that begat her, and he that Jlrengthened her 
in thrfe times. 

It will be neceflary toobferve, that Daniel, in this 
paOage, and through all the remaining part of the 
chapter before us, confines himfclf to the kings of 
Egypt and Syria, becaufe they were the only princes 
who engaged in wars againft the people of God. 

(a) The king of the South fall be Jlrong. This king 
(x) Dan. chap. xi. ver. 3. (y) Ver. 4. (*) Ver. 5, 6. {a) Ver. 5. 

* Turn maximum in terris in multa rcgna, dum ad fe quif- 
Macedonum regnum nomencjuc, que opus rapiunt lacerantes viri- 
inde mom Alexandra diltraftum bus. Liv. 1. 45. n, 9. 
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of the South was Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, king of 
Egypt ; and the king of the North, was Seleucus Ni- 
cator, king of Syria. And indeed, fuch was their ex- 
ad fituation with refpeft to Judaea ; which lias Syria 
to the North, and Egypt to the South. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who 
firft reigned in that country after the death of Alex- 
ander, was Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls the king oj\ 
the South, and declares, that he Jhall be Jirong. The 
exaftnefs of this character is fully juftifled by what 
we have feen in his hiftory : For he was matter of* 
Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Palaeftine, Cce- 
iofyria, and mod of the maritime provinces of Afia 
minor ; with the ifland of Cyprus ; as alfo feveral 
ifles in the iEgean fea, which is now called the Archi- 
pelago j and even fome cities of Greece, as Sicyon 
and Corinth. 

(b) The prophet, after this, mentions another of the 
four fucceflbrs to this empire, whom he calls Princes, 
or Governors. This was Seleucus Nicator, the king of 
the North ; of whom he declares, that he Jhall be more 
powerful than the king cf the South, and his dominion, 
■more cxtenfwe : for this is the import of the prophet's 
cxpreiTion, he Ji hall be Jirong above him, and have do- 
minion. It is eafy to prove, that his territories were 
of greater extent than thofe of the king of Egypt ; for 
he wa* mafter of all the Ealr, from mount Taurus 
to the river Indus ; and alfo of feveral provinces in 
Afia minor, between mount Taurus and the /Egean 
lea ; to which he added Thrace and Macedonia, a 
little before his death, 

{c) Daniel then informs us, that the daughter of the 
king of the South, came to the king of the North, and 
mentions the treaty of peace, which zvas concluded on this 
occafton between the two kings. This evidently points 
out the marriage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy 
king of Egvpt, with Antigonus Theos, king of Syria, 
Lnd the peace concluded between them in confidcration 

(b) Dan, chap, xi. ver, 6, (c) Vcr. 6. 
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of this alliance ; every* circumftance of which exactly 
happened according to the prediction before us. The 
fequel of this hiftory will fhew us the fatal event of 
this marriage, which was alfo foretold by the prophet. 

In the remaining part of the chapter, he relates the 
molt remarkable events of future times, under thefe 
two races of kings, to the death of Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, the great perfecutor of the Jewifh nation. I 
fhall be careful, as thefe events occur in the feries of 
this hiftory, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to them, 
that the reader may obferve the exact accomplimment 
of each prediction. 

In the n ean time, I cannot but acknowledge in this 
place, with admiration, the divinity fo vifible in the 
fcriptures, which have related in fo particular a man- 
ner, a variety of lingular and extraordinary facts, a- 
bove three hundred years before they were tranfacted. 
What an immenfe chain of events, extends from the 
prophecy to the time of its accomplifhment ; by the 
breaking of any fingle link, the whole would be dif- 
conccrted ! With reflect to the marriage alone, what 
hand, but that of the Almighty, could have con- 
ducted fo many different views, intrigi.es, and paf- 
fions, to the fame point ? What knowledge but this 
could, with fu much certainty, have forefeen fuch a 
number of diflinct circumllances, fubject not only to 
the freedom of will, but even to the irregular im- 
preflions of caprice? And what man but muft adore 
that fovereign power which God exercifes in a fecrct 
certain manner, over kings and princes, whofe very 
crimes he renders fubfervient to the execution of bis 
facred will, and the accomplifLment of his e[ernal 
decrees ; in which all events, both general and par- 
ticular, have their appointed time and place fixed be- 
yond the pofTibility of failing, even thoie which de- 
pend the moft on the choice and liberty of mankind ? 

(d) As Ptolemy was curious, to an uncommon de- 
gree, in the ftatues, defigns and pxtures, of excellent 

(d) A. M. 3756. Ant. J. C, 284, Libaji. orat. 11. 
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matters ; as he aifo was in books ; he faw, during the 
time he continued in Syria, a ftatue of Diana, in one 
of the temples, which fuited his tafte exceedingly, 
Antigonus made him a prefent of it, at his requeft, 
and he carried it into Egypt. Some time after his re- 
turn, Arfinoe was feized with an indifpofition, and 
dreamt that Diana appeared to her, and acquainted her, 
that Ptolemy was the occafion of her illnefs, by his 
having taken her itatue out of the temple where it was. 
confecrated to her divinity. Upon this, the Itatue was 
fent back as foon as poffible, to Syria, in order to be 
replaced in the proper temple. It was alfo accompa- 
nied with rich prefents to the goddefs, and a variety 
of facrifices were offered up to appeafe her difpleafure ; 
but they were not fucceeded by any favourable effecl:. 
The queen's diftemper was fo far from abating, that 
{he died in a fliort time, and left Ptolemy inconfolable 
at her lofs ; and more fo, becaufe he imputed her 
death to his own indifcretion, in removing the ftatue 
of Diana out of the temple. 

This paffion for ftatues, pictures, and other excel- 
lent curiofities of art, may be very commendable in 
a prince, and other great men, when indulged to a 
certain degree j but when a perfon abandons himfelf 
to it entirely, it degenerates into a dangerous tempta- 
tion, and frequently prompts him to notorious injuftice- 
and violence. This is evident by what Cicero relates 
of Verres, who pra&ifed a kind of piracy in Sicily,, 
where he was praetor, by (tripping private houfes and 
temples, of all their fined and molt valuable curiofi- 
ties. But though a perfon fhould have no recourfe to 
fuch bafe extremities, it is ftill very mocking and of- 
fenfive, fays Cicero, to fay to a perfon of diftinclion, 
worth and fortune, Sell me this pitture^ or that Jiatus * y 

* Superbum eft & non feren- eft enim dicere : non es dignus tu > 

dum, dicere practorem in provincia qui habeas quae tam bene facta 

homini honello, locupleti, fplendi- funt. Meae dignitatis ifta funt* 

do ; vende mini vafa coJata, Hee Cic, irat v d« Jignis, n, 45. 
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fince it is tn effe^r, declaring, you are unworthy to have 
fuch an admirable piece in your pojfejjion ; zuhich fuits only 
a perfon of my rank and tajie. I mention nothing of 
the enormous expirees into which a man is drawn by 
this paflion ; for thefe exnuifite pieces have no price 
but what the defire of poiVeiiing them fets upon them, 
and that we know ha^ no bounds.* 

' Though Arfinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too 
infirm to have any children, when he ef'poufed her ; 
he however retained a conRant and tender paflion for 
her to the lair, and rendered all imaginable honours 
to her memory, after her death. He gave her name 
to feveral cities which he cauftd to be built, and per- 
formed a number of other remarkable things, to teftify 
how well he loved her. 

(e) Nothing could be more extraordinary than the 
defign he formed of creeling a temple to her, at Alex- 
andria, with a dome rifing above it, the concave part 
of which was to be lined with adamant, in order to 
keep an iron ftatue of that queen fufpended in the air. 
This plan of building was invented by Dinocrates, a 
famous architect in thole times ; and the moment he 
prcpofed it to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders for 
beginning the work without delay. The experiment, 
however, remained imperfect, for want of fufficient 
time ; for Ptolemy and the architect dying within a 
very fhort time after this refolution, the project was 
entirely difcontinued. It has long been faid, and even 
believed, that the body of Mohammed was fufpended 
in this manner, in an iron coffin, by a loadftone fixed 
in the vaulted roof of the chamber where his corpfe 
was depofited after his death ; but this is a mere vul- 
gar error without the leaft foundation. 

(f) Ptolemy Piiiladelphus furvived his beloved Ar- 

U) I'lin. 1. 34. c. 14. (/) A. M. 3757. Ant. J. C. 247. Athen. 

J. 12. p. IC. 

* Etenim, qui moJ-js eft cu- pretio, nifi libidini feceris, LI 
p'ditatls, id.m eft ;efiimationis. a, 14. 
Diiitile efi enim nnsm iucere 
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finoe but a ihort time. He was naturally of a ten- 
der conftitution, and the foft manner of life he led, 
contributed to the decay of his health. The infirmi- 
ties of old age, and his affliction tor the lofs of a con- 
fort whom he loved to adoration, brought upon him 
a languifhing diforder, which ended his days, in the 
fixty-third year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of his 
reign, (g) He left two Tons and a daughter, whom 
he had by his fii ft wife Arfinoe, the daughter of Lyfi- 
machus, a different perfon from the laft mentioned 
queen of that name. His eldeft fon, PtoJemy Ever- 
getes, fucceeded him in the throne ; the fecond bore 
the name of Lyfimachus his grandfather by the mo- 
ther, and was put to death by his brother for engaging 
in a rebellion againft him. The name of the daughter 
was Berenice, whofe marriage with Antiochus Theos, 
king of Syria, has already been related. 

Sect. IX. Charafter and Qualities of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphia 

PTOLEMY Pbiladelphus had certainly great and 
excellent qualities ; and yet we cannot propofe him 
as a perfect model of a good king, becaufe thofe qualities 
were counter- poifed by defects altogether as confider- 
able. He difhonoured the firft period of his reign, by 
his refentment againft a man of uncommon merit ; I 
mean Demetrius Phalereus, becaufe he had given fome 
advice to his father, contrary to the intereil of Phila- 
delphus, but entirely conformable to equity and natu- 
ral right. His immenfc riches foon drew after them a 
train of luxury and effeminate pleafures, the ufual 
concomitants of fuch high fortunes, which contri- 
buted not a little to emafculate his mind. He was 
not very induftrious in cultivating the military venues ; 
but we muff acknowledge, at the fame time, that a 
remiflhefs of this nature is not always a misfortune to 
a people. 

He, however, made an ample compenfation for 

(.%) Canon, Ptolem. Aitron. 
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this negleft, by his love of the arts and fciences, and 
his generofity to learned men. The fame of his libera- 
lities invited feveral illuftrious poets to his court, par- 
ticularly Callimachus, Lycophron, and Theocritus ; 
the laft of whom gives him very lofty praifes in fome 
of his Idyllia. We have already feen his extraordinary 
tafte for books -> and it is certain, that he fpared no 
expence in the augmentation and embellifliment of the 
library founded by his father, and from whence both 
thofe princes have derived as much glory, as could 
have redounded to them from the greateft conquefts. 
As Philadelphus had abundance of wit, and his happy 
genius had been carefully cultivated by great matters, 
he always retained a peculiar tafte for the fciences, but 
in fuch a manner, as fuited the dignity of a prince ; 
as he never fuffered them to engofs his whole attention, 
but regulated his propenftty to thofe grateful amufe- 
ments, by prudence and moderation. In order to per- 
petuate this tafte in his dominions, he erected public 
fchools and academies at Alexandria, where they long 
flourifhed in great reputation. He loved to converfe 
with men of learning and as the greateft mafters 
in every kind of fcience were emulous to obtain his 
favour, he extracted from each of them, if I may 
life that expreflion, the flower and quintefcence of the 
fciences in which they excelled. This is the inefti- 
mable advantage which princes and great men poflefs, 
and happy are they when they know how to ufe the 
opportunity of acquiring, in agreeable converfations, a 
thoufand things, not only curious, but ufeful and im- 
portant, with refpect to government. 

This intercourfe of Philadelphus with learned men, 
and his care to place the arts in honour, may be con- 
fidered as the fource of thofe meafures he purfued, 
through the courfe of his long reign, to make com- 
merce flourifh in his dominions ; and in which at- 
tempt no prince ever fucceeded more effectually than 
himfelf. The greateft expences, in this particular, 
could never difcourage him from perfifting in what 
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he piropofed to accomplifh. We have already obferved, 
that he built whole cities, in order to protect and 
facilitate his intended traffic ; that he opened a very 
long; canal through deferts deftitute of water ; and 
maintained a very numerous and cqrnpleat navy in 
each of the two feas, merely for the defence of his 
merchants. His principal point in view was to fecure 
to Grangers all imaginable fafety and freedom in his 
ports, without any impofitions on trade, or the leaft 
intention of turning it from its proper channel, in 
order to make it fubfervient to his own particular in- 
tereft ; as he was perfuaded, that commerce was like 
forme fprings, that foon ceafe to flow, when diverted 
from their natural courfe. 

Thefe were views worthy of a great prince, and a 
confummate politician, and their lading effeds were 
infinitely beneficial to his kingdom. They have even 
continued to our days, ftrengthened by the principles 
of their firft eftablilnment, after a duration of above 
two thoufand years ; opening a perpetual flow of new 
riches, and new commodities of every kind into all 
nations ; drawing continually from them, a return of 
voluntary contributions j uniting the Eaft and Weft 
by the mutual fupply of their refpeftive wants ; and 
eftablifbing on this bafis a commerce that has con- 
ftantly fupported itfelf from age to age without inter- 
ruption. Thofe great conquerors and celebrated he- 
roes, whofe merit has been fo highly extolled, not to 
mention the ravages and defolaticn they have occa- 
fioned to mankind, have fcarce left behind them any 
traces of the conquefls and acquifitions they have made 
for aggrandizing their empires ; or at leaft thofe traces 
have not been durable, and the revolutions to which 
the mod potent ftates are obnoxious, diveft them of 
their conquetts in a (hort time, and tranrfer them to 
others. On the contrary, the commerce of Egypt 
eftablimed thus by Philadelphus, inftead of being 
(haken by time, has rather increafed through a long 
iucceflion of ages, and became daily more ufeful and 

indifpemabk 
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indifpenfable to all nations. So that when we trace 
it up to its fource, we fhall be fenfible that this prince 
ought to be confidered not only as the benefaclor of 
Egypt, but of all mankind in general, to the lateft 
pofterity. 

What we have already obferved in the hiftory of 
Philadelphus, with refpeft to the inclination of the 
neighbouring people to tranfplant themfelves in crouds 
into Egypt, preferring a refidence in a foreign land 
to the natural affection of mankind for their native 
foil, is another glorious panegyric on this prince ; 
as the moft eflential duty of kings, and the moft 
grateful pleafure they can poflibly enjoy, amidft the 
fplcndorsof a throne, is to gain the love of mankind, 
and to make their government defirable. Ptolemy 
was fenfible, as an able politician, that the only fure 
expedient for extending his dominions, without any 
acl of violence, was to multiply his fubjecls, and at- 
tach them to his government, by their intereft and in- 
clination ; to caufe the land to be cultivated in a better 
manner ; to make arts and manufactures flourim ; and 
to augment, by a thoufand judicious meafures, the 
power of a prince and his kingdom, whofc real 
Itrength confiits in the multitude of his fubje&s. 

ARTICLE III. 

TH E third article comprehends the hiflory of 
twenty-five year?, including the reign of Pcolemy 
Evergetes. 

Sect. I. Antiochus Tbrcs is poifened by bis queen Laodice, 
who caufe s St Uncus Gallinicus to be declared king. 
She alp dejh'oys Berenice and her fin. Ptole?ny Ever- 
getes avenges their death, by that of Laodice, and 
feizes part of Ajia. Antiochus Ilierax, and Selcucus 
his brother, unite againjt Ptolemy. The death of 
Antigonus Gonatas, king of M<>cedonia. He is fuc- 
ceeded by his fen Demetrius. 7 he zvar beiiveen the 
two brothers, Antiochus and Selcucus. The death of 

EnnwieSy 
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Eumenes, king cf Pcrgamus. Attalus fucceeds him t 
The ejiablijlrment of the Parthian empire by Arfaces. 
Aniiochus is JIain by robbers. Seleucus is taken prifo- 
tier by the Parthians. Credit of Jofepb, the nephew 
of Oniasy with PtGleviy. The death of Demetrius^ 
king of Macedonia. Antigonus feizes the throne of 
that prince. The death of Seleucus. 

[h) A S foon as Antiochus Theos had received intel- 
ligence of the death of Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
his father-in-law, he divorced Berenice, and recalled 
Laodice and her children. This lady, who knew the 
variable difpofition and inconfrancy of Antiochus, and 
was apprehenfive that the fame levity of mind would 
induce him to fupplant her, by receiving Berenice 
again, refolved to improve the prefent opportunity to 
fecure the crown for her fon. Her own children were' 
difinherited by the treaty made with Ptolemy ; by 
which it was alfo ftipulated, that the ifllie Berenice 
might have by Antiochus, fhould fucceed to the throne, 
and (he then had a fon. Laodice therefore caufed An- 
tiochus to be poifoned ; and when {he faw him ex- 
piling, flie placed in his bed aperfon named Artemon, 
who very much refembled him both in his features and 
the tone of his voice. He was there to aclthe part (he 
had occafion for, and acquitted himfelf with great 
dexterity ; taking great care in the few vifits that 
were rendered him, to recommend his dear Laodice 
and her children to the lords and people. In his name 
were iflued orders, by which his eldeft fon Seleucus 
Callinicus was appointed his fuccefibr. His death was 
then declared, upon which Seleucus peaceably afcend- 
ed the throne, and enjoyed it for the fpace of twenty 
years. It appears by the fequel, that his brother An- 
tiochus, firnamed Hierax, had the government of the 
provinces of Afia minor, where he commanded a very 
confiderable body of troops. 

{b) A. M. 3758. Ant. J. C. 246. Hieron. in Daniel. Ph'n. I, 7, 
c. 12. Val. Max. 1. 9. c, 14, Solin. c. 1. Juftin. 1. zj. c. 1. 
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Laodice, not believing herfelf fafe, as long as Bere- 
nice and her Ton Jived, concerted meafures with Se- 
Jeucus to deftroy them alfo j but that princefs being 
informed of their defign, efcaped the danger for fome 
time by retiring with her fon to Daphne, where ftie 
ihut herfelf up in the afyium built by Seleucus Nicator; 
but being at laft betrayed by the perfidy of thofe who 
befieged her there by the order of Laodice ; firft her 
fon, and then herfelf with all the Egyptians who had 
accompanied her to that retreat, were murdered in the 
blackeft and mod inhuman manner. 

This event was an exaft accomplifhment of what 
the prophet Daniel had foretold, with relation to this 
marriage. (/) The king's daughter of the South Jhall 
come to the king of the North to make an agreement : but 
befliall not retain the power of the arm, neither Jhall he 
fland, nor his arm j but /he Jhall be given up, and they 
that brought her, and he that begat her, and he that 
flrengthened her in thefe times. I am not furprized that 
Porphyry, who was a profefied enemy to chriftianity, 
fliould reprefent thefe prophecies of Daniel, as predic- 
tions made after the feveral events to which they re- 
fer ; for could they poflibly be clearer, if he had even 
been a fpeaator of the faas he foretold ? 

What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, 
which in the time of Daniel conftituted part of the 
Babylonian empire, as tributary provinces, mould 
each of them be governed by kings who originally 
fprung from Greece ? And yet the prophet faw them 
eftablifhed in thofe dominions above three hundred years 
before that happened. He beheld thefe two kings in a 
ftate of war, and faw them afterward reconciled by a 
treaty of peace ratified by a marriage. He alfo ob- 
ferved, that it was the king of Egypt, and not the 
king of Syria, who cemented the union between them 
hy the gift of his daughter. He faw her conduaed 
from Egypt to Syria in a pompous and magnificent 
manner ; but was fenfible that this event would be 
(/) Dan, xi, 6. 

fucceeded 
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fuccccded by a ft range cataftrophe. In a word, he 
difcovered that the iflue of this princefs, notw ithftand- 
ing all the exprefs precautions in the treaty for fecuring 
their fucceflion to the crown, in exclufion of the chil- 
dren by a former marriage, were fo far from amend- 
ing the throne, that they were entirely exterminated ; 
and that the new queen herfelf was delivered up to her 
rival, who caufed her to be deftroyed, with all the of- 
ficers who conducted her out of Egypt into Syria, and 
till then had been her ftrength and fupport. " Great 
" God ! how worthy are thy oracles to be believed and 
" reverenced ! " TejYimonia tua credibilia fafia funt 
nimis. 

Whilft Berenice was befieged and blocked up in 
Daphne, the cities of Afia minor, who had received 
intelligence of her treatment, were touched with com- 
paflion at her misfortune : In confequence of which 
they formed a confederacy, and fent a body of troops 
to Antioch for her relief. Her brother Ptolemy Ever- 
getes was alfo as expeditious as poflible to advance thi- 
ther with a formidable army ; but the unhappy Bere- 
nice and her children were dead before any of thefe 
auxiliary troops could arrive at the place where the 
fiege had been carried on againft her. When they 
therefore faw that all their endeavours to fave the queen 
and her children were rendered ineffectual, they im- 
mediately determined to revenge her death in a remar- 
kable manner. The troops of Afia joined thofe of 
Egypt, and Ptolemy who commanded them, v/as as 
fuccefsful as he could defire in the fatisfaclion of his 
juft refentment. The criminal proceeding of Lao- 
dice, and of the king her fon, who had m^de himfelf 
an accomplice in her barbarity, foon alienated the af- 
fection of the people from them ; and Ptolemy not 
only caufed Laodiceto fuffer death, but made himfelf 
matter of all Syria and Cilicia ; after which he paffed 
the Euphrates, and conquered all the country as far 
as Babylon and the Tigris : and if the progrefs of his 
arms had not been interrupted by a fedition which ob- 
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liged him to return to Egypt, he would certainly have 
fubdued all the provinces of the Syrian empire. He 
however left Antiochus, one of his general, to go. 
vern the provinces he had gained on this fide of mount 
Taurus ; and Xantippus was entrufted with thofe that 
lay beyond it : Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, 
loaded with the fpoiis he had acquired by his con- 
quells. 

This prince carried off forty thou fa nd * talents of 
filver, with a prodigious quantity of gold and filver 
veflels, and two thoufand five hundred fratues, part of 
which were thofe Egyptian idols, that Cambyfes, af- 
ter his conqueft of this kingdom, had fent into Perfia. 
Ptolemy gained the hearts of his fubje£ts by replacing 
thofe idols in their antient temples, when he returned 
from this expedition : For the Egyptians, who were 
more devoted to their fuperftitious idolatry than all the 
reft of mankind, thought they could not fufficiently 
exprefs their veneration and gratitude to a king, who 
had reftored their gods to them in fuch a manner. 
Ptolemy derived from this action the title of Evergc- 
tes, which fignifies a Benefaclor, and is infinitely pre- 
ferable to all appellations which conquerors have af- 
fumed from a falfe idea of glory. An epithet of this 
nature is the true characleriltic of kings, whofe fclid 
greatnefs confifts in the inclination and ability to im- 
prove the welfare of their fubjecls ; and it were to be 
wimed, that Ptolemy had merited this title by actions 
more worthy of it. 

All this was alfo accomplished exactly as the prophet 
Daniel had foretold, and we need only cite the text, 
to prove what we advance. (/-) But out of a branch 
of her rooty (intimating the king'of the South, who 
was Ptolemy Evergetes, the fon of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus ) foall one Jiand up in his efate, which Jhall come 
with an army, and fiall enter into the fortrefs of the 
king of the North, ( Seleucus Callinicus ) and 'Jhall deal 

(k Dan. xi. 7 — 9, 

* About ji^ mlliw fttrling, 

againfl 
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againft them, and /ball prevail. And Jhall alfo carry 
captives into Egypt, their gods, with their princes, and 
with their precious vejfels of fther and of gold, and he 
jhall continue more years than the king of the North. So 
the king of the South foall come into his kingdom, a?id 
fiall return into his own land - 9 namely, into that of 
Egypt. 

(/) When Ptolemy Evergetes firft fet out on this 
expedition, his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved 
him, being apprehenfive of the dangers to which he 
would be expofed in the war, made a vow to confe- 
crate her hair, if he {hould happen to return in fafety. 
This was undoubtedly a facrifice of the ornament me 
molt e (teemed ; and when {he at laft faw him return 
with fo much glory, the accomplishment of her pro- 
mife was her immediate care, in order to which fhe 
caufed her hair to be cut off, and then dedicated it 
to the gods, in the temple which Ptolemy Philadel* 
phus had founded in honour to his beloved Arfinoe on 
Zephyrion, a promontory in Cyprus, under the name 
of the Zephyrian Venus. This confecrated hair 
being loft foon after, by fome unknown accident, 
Ptolemy was extremely offended with the priefts for 
their negligence ; upon which Conon of Samos, an 
artful courtier, and alfo a mathematician, being then 
at Alexandria, took upon him to affirm, that the locks 
of the queen's hair had been conveyed to heaven, and 
he pointed out feven ftars near the lion's tail, which 
till then had never been part of any conftellation ; de- 
claring, at the fame time, that thofe were the 
hair of Berenice. Several other aftronomers, either to 
make their court as well as Conon, or that they might 
not draw upon themfelves the difpleafure of Ptolemy, 
gave thofe ftars the fame name, which is ftill ufed to 
this day. Callimachus, who had been at the court of 
Phiiacelphus, compofed a mart poem on the hair of 

(/i Hygini. Poet. Aftron. 1, z, Nonnus in hill. Synag. CatulJin 
de coma Baen, 
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Berenice, which Catullus afterward tranflated inti 
Latin, which verfion is come down to us. 

(m) Ptolemy, in his return from this expedition! 
pafled through Jerufalem, where he offered a great 
number of facrifices to the God of Ifrael, in order to 
render homage to him, for the victories he had obtained 
over the king of Syria ; by which action he evidently 
difcovered his preference of the true God to all the 
idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies of Daniel 
were fhewn to that prince, and he might conclude, 
from what they contained, that all his conquefts and 
fucceffes were owing to that God who had caufed them 
to be foretold fo exaclly by his prophets. 

(») Seleucus had been detained for fome time in his 
kingdom by the apprehenfion of domeftic troubles; 
but when he received intelligence that Ptolemy was re- 
turning to Egypt, he fet fail with a confiderable fleet, 
to reduce the revolted cities. His enterprize was how- 
ever ineffectual, for as foon as he advanced into the 
open fea, his whole navy was deftroyed by a violent 
tempeft ; as if heaven itfelf, fays * Juftin, had made 
the winds and waves the minifters of his vengeance on 
this parricide. Seleucus and fome of his attendants 
were almoft the only perfons who were faved, and it 
was with great difficulty that they efcaped naked from 
the wreck. But this dreadful ftroke, which feemed 
intended to overwhelm him, contributed, on the con- 
trary, to the re-eftablifhment of his affairs. The cities 
of Afia which had revolted, through the horror they 
conceived againft him, after the murder of Berenice 
and her children, no fooner received intelligence of the 
great lofs he had now fuftained, than they imagined 
him fufficiently punifhed, and as their hatred was 
then changed into companion, they all declared for 
him anew. 

(m) Jofeph. contr. Appian. 1. 2. (it) A. M. 3759. Ant. 

J- C. 245. Juftin. 1. 27. c. 2. 

* Velut diis iplis parricidium vindicantibus« 
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{0) This unexpected change having reinftated him 
in the greateft part of his dominions, he was induftri- 
ous to raife another army to recover the reft. This ef- 
fort, however, proved as unfuccefsful as the former; 
his army was defeated by the forces of Ptolemy, who 
cut off the greateft part of his troops. He faved him- 
felf at Antioch, with the fmall number of men who 
were left him when he efcaped from the fhipwreck at 
fea : as if fays a certain hiftorian, he had recovered 
his former power only to lofe it a fecond time with 
the greater mortification, by a fatal viciflitude of for- 
tune *. 

After this fecond fruftration of his affairs, the cities 
of Smyrna and Magnefia^ in Alia minor, were induced 
by mere affection to Seleucus, to form a confederacy in 
his favour, by which they mutually ftipulated to fup- 
port him. They were greatly attached to his family, 
from whom they undoubtedly had received many ex- 
traordinary favours : They had even rendered divine 
honours to his father, Antiochus Theos, and alfo to 
Stratonice, the mother of this latter. Callinicus re- 
tained a grateful remembrance of the regard thefe cities 
had teftified for his intereft, and afterwards granted 
them feveral advantageous privileges. They caufed the 
treaty we have mentioned to be engraven on a large co- 
lumn of marble, which ftill fubfifts, and is now in 
the area before the theatre at Oxford. This column 
was brought out of Afia by Thomas Earl of Arun- 
del, at the beginning of the reign of Charles the Firft, 
and, with feveral other antique marbles, was prefented 
to the univerfity of Oxford by his grandfon, Henry 
Duke of Norfolk, in the reign of Charles the Second. 
All the learned world ought to think themfelves in- 
debted to noblemen who are emulous to adorn and en- 
rich univerfities in fuch a generous manner - y and I 

(0) A. M. 3760. Ant. J. C. 244. 

* Quad ad ludibrium tanttim fjrtunae natus cflet, nec propter aiiui 
•pes regni reccp-ffet, quim ut amittertt, JuJIitt, 

wifh 
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wifh the fame zeal had been ever teftified for that of 
Paris, the mother of all the reft, and whofe antiquity 
and reputation, in conjunction with the abilities of 
her profefibrs, and her attachment to the facred per- 
sons of kings, have rendered her worthy of being fa- 
voured in a peculiar manner by princes and great men. 
The cftablimment of a library in this illuftrious femi- 
nary, would bean immortal honour to the perfon who 
fliould lay the foundation of fuch a work. 

Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, 
had made application to his brother Antiochus, whom 
he promifed to inveft with the fovereignty of the pro- 
vinces of Afia minor, provided he would join him 
with his troops, and aft in concert with him. The 
young prince was then at the head of an army in 
thofe provinces; and though he was but fourteen 
years of age *, yet, as he had all the ambition and 
malignity of mind that appear in men of an advanced 
age, he immediately accepted the offers made him, 
and advanced in quell of his brother, not with any 
intention to fecure him the enjoyment of his domini- 
ons, but to feize them for himfelf. His avidity was fo 
great, and he was always fo ready to feize for himfelf 
whatever came in his way, without the Jeafr regard to 
juftice, that he acquired the firname of f Hierax, 
which lignifies a bird that preys on all things he finds, 
and thinks every thing good, upon which he lays his 
talons. 

(q) When Ptolemy received intelligence that Antio- 
chus was preparing to act in concert with Seleucus, a- 
gainft him, he reconciled himfelf with the l itter, and 
concluded a truce with him for ten years, that he 

(?) A. M. 3761. Ant. J.C. 243. 

* Antiochus, c-j.m eflct annos tarn viiikrrque fumit atidcciam. 

quatuordceim natus, fupraxlatem Unde Hierax eft cornomh.rtus : 

regni avidus, cccafKi.cm non tam quia, non hominis £d accipstris 

pio animo, quam cffcrelatur, ar- ritu, in alienis eripiendb vitam i'ec- 

ripuit : fed, latronis more, tctum taretur. Jufrin, 

fratri cripere cupiens, puer icelera- -j- A llite, 
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might not have both thofe princes for his enemies at the 
fame time. 

(r) Antigonus Gonatas died much about this peri- 
od, at the age of eighty, or eighty-three years ; after 
he had reigned thirty-four years in Macedonia, and 
forty-four in Greece. He was fucceeded by his fon 
Demetrius, who reigned ten years, and made himfelf 
matter of Cyrenaica and all Libya, (s) Demetrius 
firft married the fifter of Antiochus Hierax ; but Olym- 
pias, the daughter of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, engaged 
him, after the death of her hufband Alexander, who 
was like wife her brother, to efpoufe her daughter 
Phthia. The firft wife being unable to fupport this 
injurious proceeding, retired to her brother Antiochus, 
and earneftly prefled him to declare war againft her 
faithlefs hufband : but his attention was then taken up 
with other views and employments. 

This prince ftill continued his military preparations, 
as if he defigned to aflift his brother, in purfuance of 
the treaty between them * ; but his real intention wat 
to dethrone him, and he concealed the virulent difpo- 
fition of an enemy under the name of a brother. Se- 
leucus penetrated his fcheme, and immediately pafled 
mount Taurus, in order to check his progrefs. (/) An- 
tiochus founded his pretext on the promife which had 
been made him of the fovereignty of the provinces of 
Afia minor, as a compenfation for aflifting his brother 
againft Ptolemy ; but Seleucus, who then faw himfelf 
dtferigaged from that war without the aid of his bro- 
ther, did not conceive himfelf obliged to perform that 
promife. Antiochus refolving to perfift in his preten- 
fions, and Seleucus refufing to allow them ; it be- 
came neceflary to decide the difference by arms. A 
battle was accordingly fought near Ancyra, in Gala- 
tia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, and efcaped with 

(r) A. M. 3761. Ant. J. C. 241. fx) Polyb. 1. t. 

p. 131. Juftin. 1. 28. c. I. (') Juftin. 1. 27. c. 2, 
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the utraoft difficulty from, the enemy. Antiochus wa s 
alfo expofed to great dangers, notwithstanding his vic- 
tory. The troops on whofe valour he chiefly relied, 
were a body of Gauls whom he had taken into his 
pay, and they were undoubtedly fome of thofe who 
had fettled in Galatia. Thefe traitors, upon a con- 
futed report that Seleucus had been killed in the action, 
had formed a refolution to deftroy Antiochus, per- 
fuading- themfelves that they mould be abfolute mailers 
of Afia, after the death of thofe two princes. Antio- 
chus therefore was obliged, for his own prefervation, 
to diftribute all the money of the army amongft them. 

(u) Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being defirous 
of improving this conjuncture, advanced with all his 
forces againft Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expec- 
tation to ruin them both in confequence of their di- 
vifion. The imminent danger, to which Antiochus 
was then reduced, obliged him to make a new treaty 
with the Gauls, wherein he ftipulated to renounce 
the title of their mafter, which he had before aflumed, 
for that of their ally ; and he alfo entered into a 
league offenfive and defenfive with that people. This 
treaty, however, did not prevent Eumenes from at- 
tacking them j and as he came upon upon them in 
fuch a fudden and unexpected manner as did not allow 
them any time to recover after their fatigues, or to 
furniih themfelves with new recruits, he obtained a 
victory over them which coft him but little, and laid 
all Afia minor open to him. 

(*) Eumenes, upon this fortunate event, abandoned 
himfelf to intemperance and excefs at his table, and 
died after a reign of twenty years. As he left no 
children, he was fucceeded by Attalus, his coufin ger- 
nian, who was the fon of Atralus, his father's younger 
brother. This prince was wife and valiant, and per- 
fectly qualified to preferve the conquefts that he inhe- 

(u) Juftin. 1. 27. c. 3. (jf) A. M. 3765. Ant. J. C. 

•41. Athen. J. 10, p. 445. Strab. I. 13. p. 624. Valer. Excerpt. 
ck Polyb. 

rited. 
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rited. He entirely reduced the Gauls, and then efla- 
blifhed himfelf fo effectually in his dominions, that he 
took upon himfelf the title of king ; for though his 
predeceffors had enjoyed all the power, they had ne- 
ver ventured to affume the ftile, of fovereigns. Atta- 
lus therefore was the firft of his houfe who took it up- 
on him, and tranfmitted it, with his dominions, to 
his pofterity, who enjoyed it to the third generation. 

Whilft Eumenes, and after him Attalus, were 
feizing the provinces of the Syrian empire in the weft, 
Theodotus and Arfaces were proceeding by their ex- 
ample in the eaft. (y) The latter hearing that Se- 
leucus had been flain in the battle of Ancyra, turned 
his arms againft Hyrcania, and annexed it to Parthia, 
which he had difmembered from the empire. He 
then ere&ed thefe two provinces into a kingdom, 
which in procefs of time became very formidable to 
the empire of the Romans. Theodotus dying foon 
after, Arfaces made a league offenfive and defenfive 
with his fon, who bore the fame name, and fucceed- 
ed his father in Ba&ria ; and they mutually fupported 
themfelves in their dominions by this union. The two 
brothers, notwithftanding thefe tranfa&ions, continued 
the war againft each other, with the moft implacable 
warmth, not confidering that while they contended 
with each other for the empire their father had left 
them, the whole would be gradually wrefted from them 
by their common enemies. 

The treafure and forces of Antiochus being ex- 
haufted by the feveral overthrows and lofies he had 
fuftained, he was obliged to wander from one retreat 
to another, with the mattered remains of his £>arty, 
till he was at laft entirely driven out of Mefopotamia : 
(z) Finding therefore that there was no place in all the 
empire of Syria, where he could poffibly continue in 
fafety, he retired for refuge to Ariarathes king of Cap- 
padocia, whofe daughter he had efpoufed. Ariarathes, 
notwithftanding this alliance, was foon weary of en- 

(y) Juftin, 1. 41. c. 4- (*) A. M. 3774., Ant. J. C. 130. 
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tertaining a fon-in-law who became a burden to him ; 
for which reafon he determined to deftroy him. An- 
tiochus being informed of his defign, avoided the dan- 
ger by a fpeedy retreat into Egypt j where he rather 
chofe to deliver himfelf up to the power of Ptolemy, 
the profefled enemy of his h»ufe, than to truft a bro- 
ther whom he had fo highly offended. He however 
had reafon to repent of this proceeding, for immedi- 
ately after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy caufed him 
to be feized and imprifoned ; (a) he alfo placed a 
Itrong guard over him, and detained him feveral yearg 
in that confinement, till at laft he found means to ef- 
cape by the affiftance of a courtefan ; but as he was 
qutting that kingdom he had the misfortune to be af- 
faflinated by a band of robbers. 

(b) Ptolemy in the mean time devoted the fweets of 
peace to the cultivation of the fciences in his dominions, 
and the enlargement of his father's library at Alexan- 
dria with all forts of books: but as a proper collection 
could not well be made without an able librarian, to 
whofe care it would be likewife neceflary to confign 
them ; {c) Evergctes, upon the death of Zenodotus, 
who had exercifed that function from the time of Pto- 
lemy Soter the grandfather of that prince, fent to 
Athens for Eratofthenes the Cyrenian, who was then in 
great reputation, and had been educated by Callima- 
chus, a native of the fame country, (d) He was a 
man of univerfal learning, but none of his works have 
been tranfmitted to us, except his catalogue of the 
kings of Thebes in Egypt, with the years of their 
refpe&ive reigns, from Menes, or Mifraim, who firft 
peopled Egypt after the deluge, to the Trojan war. 
This catalogue contains a fucceflion of thirty-eight 
kings, and is ftill to be feen in Syncellus. 

(e) When Seleucus faw himfelf extricated from the 

(a) A.M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. {b A. M. 3765. 

Ant. J. C. 239. (r) Suid. in voce. Zin'^er©^. [d) Id. 

in voce. AiroXXom& Sc fyxToqrfrtr/fi. A. M, 3786 

Ant. J. C. 236. 
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troubles his brother had occafioned, his firft cares were 
employed in the re eftablifhment of order and tranquil- 
lity in the dominions he poflefled ; and when he had 
accompliflied this, he turned his thoughts to the re- 
duction of the oriental provinces which had revolted 
from him. This laft attempt however was not attend- 
ed with fuccefs ; for A r faces had been allowed too 
much time to ftrengthen himfelf in his ufurpation. Se- 
leucus therefore, after many ineffcc'tual endeavours to 
recover thofe territories, was obliged to discontinue 1 is 
enterprize in a diflionourable manner. He perhaps 
might have fucceeded better in time, if new commo- 
tions which had been excited in his dominions during 
his abfence, had not compelled him to make a fpeedy 
return, in order to fupprefs them. This furnifhed 
Arfaces with a new opportunity of eftablifbing his 
power fo effec"tually, that all future efforts were inca- 
pable of reducing it. 

(f) Seleucus, however, made a new attempt, as foon 
as his affairs would admit ; but this fecond expedition 
proved more unfortunate than the firft ; for he was 
not only defeated, but taken prifoner by Arfaces, in a 
great battle. The Parthians celebrated, for many 
fucceeding years, the anniverfary of this victory, 
which they confidered as the firft day of their liberty, 
though in reality it was the firft i*Era of their flavery ; 
for the world never produced greater tyrants than thofe 
Parthian kings to whom they were fubjected. The 
Macedonian yoke would have been much more fup- 
portable than their oppreflive government, if they had 
perfevered to fubmit to it. Arfaces now began to af- 
fume the title of King, and firmly eftablifhed this 
empire of the Eaft, which in procefs of time counter- 
poised the Roman power, and became a barrier, which 
all the armies of that people were incapable of forcing. 
All the kings who fucceeded Arfaces made it an indif- 
penfable law, and counted it an honour to be called 
by his name ; in the fame manner as the kings of 

(/) A. M. 3774. Ant. J. C. 230. Juftin. 1. 41, c, 4 & 5. 
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Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, as long as the race 
of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. Arfaces 
raifed himfelf to a throne from the Joweft condition 
of life, and became as memorable among the Parthi- 
ans, as Cyrus had been among the Perfians, or Alex- 
ander among the Macedonians, or Romulus among 
the Romans *. This verifies that paflage in holy 
fcripture, which declares, (g) That the Moft High ruleth 
in the kingdom of ?nen i and giveth it to ivhomfoever hi 
will, and fciteth up over it the bafeji of men. 

(h) Onias, the fovereign pontiff of the Jews, had 
neglecled to fend Ptolemy the ufual tribute of twenty 
talents, which his predecefiors had always paid to the 
kings of Egypt, as a teftimonial of the homage they 
rendered to that crown. The king fent Athenion, 
one of his courtiers, to Jerufalem, to demand the 
payment of the arrears, which then amounted to a 
great fum ; and to threaten the Jews, in cafe of re- 
fufal, with a body of troops who fhould be commif- 
fioned to expel them from their country, and divide 
it among themfelves. The alarm was very great at 
Jerufalem on this occafion, and it was thought necef- 
fary to fend a deputation to the king, in the perfon of 
Jofeph, the nephew of Onias, who, though in the 
prime of his youth, was univerfally efteemed for his 
prudence, probity, and juftice. Athenion, during 
iu's continuance at Jerufalem, had conceived a great 
regard for his character, and as he fet out for Egypt 
before him, he promifed to render him all the good 
offices in his power with the king. Jofeph followed 
him in a fhort time, and on his way met with feveral 
conflderable perfons of Coelofyria and Paleftine, who 
were alfo going to Egypt, with an intention to offer 
terms for farming the great revenues of thofe provinces. 

(iT) Dan. iv. 17. (a) A. M. 3771. Ant. J. C. 233. Jofeph. 
Antiq. 1. 12. c. 3 & 4. 

* Arfaces, qurefito fimul con- Perfis Cyrus, Macedonibus Alex- 
ilitutoque regno, non minds me- ander, Romanis Romulus. Jujlin. 
nicrabilia Panhis [ fuit, ] qudra 

As 
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As the equipage of Jofeph was far from being fo mag-< 
nificent as theirs, they treated him with little refpeft, 
and confidered him as a perfon of no great capacity,. 
Jofeph concealed his diffatisfaction at their behaviour, 
but drew from the converfation that paffed between 
them all the circumftances he could defire, with rela- 
tion to the affair that brought them to court; and 
without feeming to have any particular view in the 
curiofity he expreffed. 

When they arrived at Alexandria, they were in- 
formed that the king had taken a progrefs to Memphis, 
and Jofeph was the only perfon among them, who 
fet out from thence, in order to wait upon that mo- 
narch, without lofing a moment's time. He had the 
good fortune to meet him, as he was returning from 
Memphis, with the queen and Athenion in his cha- 
riot. The king, who had received impreflions in his 
favour from Athenion, was extremely delighted at his 
prefence, and invited him into his chariot. Jofeph* 
to excufe his uncle, reprefented the infirmities of his 
great age, and the natural tardinefs of his difpofition, 
in fuch an engaging manner as fatisfied Ptolemy, aud 
created in him an extraordinary eficem for the advo- 
cate who had fo effectually pleaded the caufe of that 
pontiff. He alfo ordered him an apartment in the 
royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed him a place at 
his table. 

When the appointed day came for purchafing by 
auction, the privilege of farming the revenues of the 
provinces, the companions of Jofeph in his journey to 
Egypt, offered no more than eight thoufand talents for 
the provinces of Ccelofyria, Phoenicia, Judaea, and 
Samaria. Upon which Jofeph, who had difcovered, 
in the converfation that paffed between them in his 
prefence, that this purchafe was worth double the fum 
they offered, reproached them for depretiating the 
king's revenues in that manner, and offered twice as 
much as they had done. Ptolemy was well fatisfied to 
fee his revenues fo confiderably increafed - 3 but being 
P 4 appre- 
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.apprehenfive that the perfon who proffered fo large a 
fum, would be in no condition to pay it, he asked 
Jofeph what fcurity he would give him for the per- 
formance of his agreement ? The Jewim deputy re- 
plied with a calm air, that he had fuch perfons to of- 
fer for his fecurity on that occafion, as he was certain 
his majefty could have no objections to. Upon 
being ordered to mention them, he named the king 
and queen themfelves, and added, that they would be 
his fecurities to each other. The king could not 
avoid fmiling at this little pleafantry, which put him 
into fo good an humour, that he allowed him to farm 
the revenues without any other fecurity than his ver- 
bal promife for payment. Jofeph acted in that ftation 
for the fpace of ten years, to the mutual fatisfa&ion of 
the court and provinces. His rich competitors who 
had farmed thofe revenues before, returned home in the 
utmoft confufion, and had reafon to be fenfible, that 
a magnificent equipage is a very inconfiderable indica- 
tion of merit. 

(/) King Demetrius died, about this time, in Ma- 
cedonia, and left a fon named Philip, in an early ftate 
of minority ; for which reafon his guardianfhip was 
configned to Antigonus, who having efpoufed the mo- 
ther of his pupil, afcended the throne, and reigned 
for the fpace of twelve years. He was magnificent 
h promifes, but extremely frugal in performance, 
//hich occafioned his being firnamed * Do/on. 

(k) Five or fix years after this period, Seleucus Cal- 
linicus, who for fome time had continued in a ftate of 
captivity in Parthia, died in that country by a fall 
from his horfe. Arfaces had always treated him as a 
king during his confinement. His wife was Laodice, 

(/) A. M. 377a. Ant. J. C. 323. Juftin. I, 28. c. 3. Dexipp. 
Porphyr. Eufeb. (*) A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. 

Juftin. 1. 7. c. 3. Athcn. p. 153. 

* Ibis name Jignifies, in the fromifes to give, tut never givet 
Greek language, One who will ivbat be fromifes. 
give, that ii 'to fay, a perfon %vb» 
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the fitter of Andromachus, one of his generals, and 
he had two fons and a daughter by that marriage. He 
efpoufed his daughter to Mithridates king of Pontus, 
and configned Phrygia to her for her dowry. His 
fons were Selecus and Antiochus ; the former of 
whom, firnamcd Ceraunus, fucceeded him in the 
throne. 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the re- 
public of the Achaeans begins to appear with luftre in 
hiftory, and was in a condition to fuftain wars, par- 
ticularly againft that of the Lacedaemonians. It will 
therefore be neceffary for me to reprefent the prefent 
ftate of thofe two republics, and X mall begin with 
that of the Achxans. 

Sect. II. The eftablijhment of the republic of the A- 
cheeans. Aratus delivers Sicyon from tyranny. The 
characler of that young Grecian. He is enabled, by 
the liberalities of Ptolemy Evergetes, to extinguijh a fe- 
dition ready to break out in Sicyon. Zl/f-\t Corinth 

from Antigonus king of Macedonia. Prevails on the 
cities of Mcgara, Trczzeue, Epidaurus, and Mega- 
lopolis ; to accede to the Achaean league 3 but is not jo 

fuccefsful with refpeel to Argos. 

(I) T" 1 H E republic of the Achaeans was not confi- 
derable at firfr, either for the number of its 
troops, the immenfity of its riches, or the extent of 
its territory, but derived its power from the great re- 
putation it acquired for the virtues of probity, juftice, 
love of liberty, and this reputation was very antient. 
The Crotoniats and Sybarites adopted the laws and 
cuftoms of the Achaeans, for the re-cftablifhment of 
good order in their cities. The Lacedaemonians and 
Thebans had fuch an eftcem for their virtue, that they 
chofe them, after the celebrated battle of Leu&ra, to 
arbitrate the differences which fubfifted between them. 

(/) Polyb. 1. 8. p. 125 — 130. 
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The government of this republic was demccratical, 
that is to fay, in the hands of the people. It like- 
wife preferved its liberty to the times of Philip and 
Alexander ; hut under thofe princes, and in the reigns 
of thofe who fucceeded them, it was either in fubjec- 
tion to the Macedonians, who had made themfelves 
matters of Greece, or elfe was opprefled by cruel 
tyrants. 

It was compofed of twelve * cities, all in Pelopon- 
nefus, but together not equal to a fingle one of confi- 
derable rank. This republic did not fignalize herfelf 
immediately by any thing great and remarkable, be- 
caufe amongft all her citizens Ihe produced none of 
any diftinguifhed merit. The fequel will difcover the 
extraordinary change a Tingle man was capable of in- 
troducing among them, by his great qualities. After 
the death of Alexander, this little (late was involved 
in all the calamities infeparable from difcord. The 
fpirit of patriotifm no longer prevailed among them, 
and each city was folely attentive to its particular inte- 
reft. Their ftate had loft its former folidity, becaufe 
they changed their matter as often as Macedonia be- 
came fubjedr. to new fovereigns. They firft fubmitted 
to Demetrius ; after him, to Caflander ; and laft of 
all to Antigonus Gonatas, who left them in fubjeclion 
to tyrants of his own eftablifliing, that they might not 
withdraw themfelves from his authority. 

(m) Toward the beginning of the CXXIVth O- 
lympiad, very near the death of Ptolemy Soter, the 
father of Philadelphus, and the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Italy j the republic of the Achasans refumed 
their former cuftoms, and renewed their antient con- 
cord. The inhabitants of Patra? and Dyma laid the 
foundations of this happy change : The tyrants were 
expelled from the cities, wnich then united, and con- 
flicted one body of a republic anew : all affairs were 

(»;) A. M. 3724. Ant. J. C. zSo. 

* Tkefe twelve cities were, Patra>, Dyma, Pbara y Tritcea, Leon- 
tiu7» t Aegira % Pct/e/ie, Aegiui/:, Bur a, Ccrau;iia 3 Ok/;us J He lice. 

decided 
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decided by a public council: the regifters were commit- 
ted to a common fecretary: the aflembly had two 
prefidents, who were nominated by the cities in their 
refpeclive turns; but it was foon thought advifeable to 
reduce them to one. 

The good order which reigned in this little republic, 
where freedom and equality, with a love of juftice 
and the public good, were the fundamental principles 
of their government, drew into their community feve- 
ral neighbouring cities, who received their laws, and 
affociated themfelves into their privileges. S icy on was 
one of the firft that acceded in this manner j by which 
means Aratus, one of its citizens, had an opportunity 
of acting a very great part, and became very il- 
luftrious. 

(n) Sicyon, which had long groaned under the 
yoke of her tyrants, attempted to make it off, by 
placing Clinias, one of her firft and braveft citizens at 
her head j and the government already began to flou- 
rifh and a flu me- a new form, when Abantidas found 
means to difconcert this amiable plan, in order to feizc 
the tyranny into his own hands. Some of his relations 
and friends he expelled from the city, and took off 
others by death : he alfo fearched for Aratus, the fon. 
of Clinias, who was then but feven years of age, in 
order to deftroy him ; but the infant efcaped, with 
fome other perfons, amidft the diforder that filled the 
houfe when his father was killed, and as he was wan- 
dering about the city in the utmoft confternation and 
diftrefs, he accidentally entered unfeen into a houfe 
which belonged to the tyrant's fifter. This lady was 
naturally generous, and as alfo fhe believed that this de- 
ftitute infant had taken refuge under her roof, by the 
impulfe of fome deity, (he carefully concealed him j 
and when night came, caufed him to be fecretly con- 
veyed to Argos. 

Aratus being thus preferved from fo imminent a 
danger, conceived in his foul from thenceforth an im- 
Plut.ia AiitOy p. 1027— ioji» 

placable 
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placable averfion to tyrants, which always incrcafed 
with his age. He was educated with the utmoft 
care, by fome hofpitable friends of his fathers at 
Argos. 

The new tyranny in Sicyon had patted through fe- 
veral hands in a fhort time, when Aratus, who began 
to arrive at a ftate of manhood, was follicitous to deli- 
ver his country entirely from oppreflion. He was 
greatly refpecled, as well for his birth as his courage, 
which was accompanied with a gravity fuperior to his 
age, and a ftrong and clear underftanding. Thefe qua- 
lities, which were well known at that time, caufed 
the exiles from Sicyon to caft their eyes upon him in a 
peculiar manner, and to confider him as a perfon de- 
fined to be their future deliverer ; in which conjecture 
they were not deceived. 

(o) Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of 
his age, formed a confederacy againft Nicocles, who 
was tyrant at that time ; and though the fpies he fent 
to Argos, kept a vigilant eye on his conduct, he pur- 
fued his meafures with fo much prudence and fecrecy, 
that he fcaled the walls of Sicyon, and entered the 
city by night. The tyrant was fortunate enough to 
fecure himfelf a retreat, through fubterranean paflages, 
and when the people ailembled in a tumultuous man- 
ner, without knowing what had been tranfacled, a 
herald cried with a loud voice, that Aratus^ the fin of 
Clinias, invited the citizens to refume their liberty. Up- 
on which the crowd immediately flocked to the palace 
of the tyrant, and burnt it to afhes in a few moments ; 
but not a fingh man was killed or wounded on either 
fide ; the good genius of Aratus not fufTering an 
action of this nature to be polluted with the blood of 
his citizens ; and in which circumftance he made his 
joy and triumph confift. He then recalled all thofe 
who had been banimed, to the number of five hun- 
dred. 

(c) A. M. 3752. Ant. J. C. 252. 

Sicyon 
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Sicyon then began to enjoy Come repofe, but Aratus 
was not fully relieved from inquietude and perplexity. 
With refpeft to the fituation of affairs without, he 
was fenfible that Antigonus caft a jealous eye on the 
city, and had meditated expedients for making him- 
felf matter of it, from its having recovered its liberty. 
He beheld the feeds of fedition and difcord fown 
within, by thofe who had been banilhed, and was 
extremely apprehenfive of their effects. He imagined 
therefore that the fafeft and moft prudent conduct in 
this delicate juncture, would be to unite Sicyon in the 
Achaean league, in which he eafily fucceeded ; and 
this was one of the greateft fervices he was capable of 
rendering his country. 

The power of the Achaeans was indeed but incon- 
fiderable ; for, as I have already obferved, they were 
only matters of three very fmall cities. Their country 
was neither good nor rich, and they inhabited a coaft 
which had neither ports, nor any other maritime fta- 
tions of fecurity. But with all this mediocrity and 
feeming weaknefs, they of all people made it moft 
evident, that the forces of the Greeks could be al- 
ways invincible, when under good order and difci- 
pline, and with a prudent and experienced general at 
the head of them. Thus did thofe Achaeans, ( who 
were fo inconfiderable in comparifon of the antient 
power of Greece) by conftantly adhering to good 
counfels, and continuing ftrictly united together, 
without blafting the merit of their fellow-citizens, 
with the malignant breath of envy ; thus I fay did 
thefe Achaeans not only maintain their liberties, amidft 
fo many potent cities, and fuch a number of tyrants ; 
but reftored freedom and fafety to moft of the Grecian 
ftates. 

Aratus, after he had engaged his city in the Achaean 
league, entered himfelf among the cavalry, for the 
fervice of that ftate, and was not a little efteemed by 
the generals, for the promptitude and vivacity he dis- 
covered in the execution of their orders : for though 

he 
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he had infinitely contributed to the power and credit 
of the league, by ftrengthening it with his own re- 
putation, and all the forces of his country, he yet ap- 
peared as fubmiffive as the meaneft foldier to the general 
of the Achaeans, notwithstanding the obfcurity of the 
city from whence that officer was felecled for fuch an 
employment. This is certainly an excellent example 
for young princes and noblemen, when they ferve in 
armies, which will teach them to forget their birth an 
thofe occafions, and pay an exadr, fubmifiion to the 
orders of their commanders. 

(/») The conduct and character of Aratus are un- 
doubtedly worthy of admiration. He was naturally 
polite and obliging; his fentiments were great and 
noble ; and he entirely devoted himfelf to the good of 
the ftate, without any interested views. He was an 
implacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his friend- 
fhip and enmity by the public utility. He was quali- 
fied, in many particulars, to appear at the head of af- 
fairs : his expreflions in difcourfe were always proper ; 
his thoughts juft ; and even his filence judicious. He 
conducted himfelf with a complacency of temper, in 
all differences that arofe in any deliberations of mo- 
ment, and had no fuperior in the happy art of contrac- 
ting friendftiips and alliances. He had a wonderful fa- 
cility in forming enterprizes againft an enemy ; in 
making his defigns impenetrable fecrets, and in execu- 
ting them happily by his patience and intrepidity. It 
muft however be acknowledged, that this celebrated 
Aratus did not feem to be the fame man, at the head 
of an army : nothing could then be difcovered in him, 
but protraction, irrefolution, and timidity ; whilft 
every profpecl of danger was infupportable to him. 
Not that he really wanted courage and boldnefs, but 
thefe qualities feemed to be {truck languid by the great- 
nefs of the execution, and he was only timorous on 
certain occafions and at intervals. It was from this 
difpofition of his, that all Peloponnefus was filled with 

(/>) Plut. in Arat. p. 103 1. Polyb, I 4. p. 2,77, 278. 
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the trophies of his conquerors, and the monuments of 
his own defeats. In this manner, fays Polybius, has 
nature compounded different and contrary qualities to- 
gether, not only in the bodies of men, but even in 
their minds ; and hence it is that we are to account for 
the furprifing diverfity we frequently perceive in the 
fame perfons. On fome occafions they appear lively, 
heroic, and undaunted ; and at others, all their vigor, 
vivacity, and refolution, entirely abandon them. 

(q) I have already obferved, that thofe citizens who 
had been banifhed, gave Aratus great perplexity. His 
difquiet was occafioned by their pretenfions to the 
lands and houfes they poffeffed before their exile j the 
greateft part of which had been configned to other 
perfons, who afterward fold them, and difappeared up- 
on the expulfion of the tyrant. It was reafonable that 
thefe exiles mould be reinftated in their former poflef- 
fions, after their recal from baniftiment, and they 
made application to that effect with all imaginable 
importunity. On the other hand, the greater* part 
of what they claimed had been alienated to fair pur- 
chafers, who confequently expecled to be reimburfed, 
before they delivered up fuch houfes and lands to the 
claimants. The pretenfions and complaints on this 
occafion were vigoroufly urged on both fides, and Si- 
cyon was in the utmoft danger of being ruined by a 
civil war, which feemed inevitable. Never was any 
affair more difficult than this. Aratus was incapable 
of reconciling the two parties, whofe demands were 
equally equituole, and it was impofiible to fatisfy them 
both at the fame time, without expending very confi- 
derable fums, which the ftate was in no condition to 
furniih. In rhir- emergency he could think of no re- 
fource but the goodnefs and liberality of Ptolemy king 
of Eg' n% which he himfelf had experienced on the 
following cc--afion. 

(?) A. M. 3753. Ant. J. C 251. Piut, in Arat. p. 1031— 
io 3 3, 
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That prince was extremely curious in portraits and 
other paintings : Aratus therefore, who was an excel- 
lent judge of fuch performances, collected all the works 
of the greateft matters which he could poflibly pro- 
cure, efpecially thofe of Pamphilus and Melanthus, 
and fent them to the king. Sicyon was ftill in great 
reputation for the arts, and painting in particular; 
the true tafte of which was preferved there in all its 
antient purity. It is even faid, that Apelles, who was 
then admired by all the world, had been at Sicyon, 
where he frequented the fchools of two painters, to 
whom he gave a talent, ( equal to a thoufand crowns ) 
not for acquiring a perfection in the art from them, 
but in order to obtain a fhare in their great reputation. 
When Aratus had reinftated his city in its former li- 
berties, he deftroyed all the pictures of the tyrants $ 
but when he came to that of Ariftratus, who reigned 
in the time of Philip, and whom the painter had repre- 
fented in the attitude of {landing in a triumphant cha- 
riot, he hefitated a long time whether he mould de- 
face it or not ; for all the capital difciples of Melan- 
thus had contributed to the completion of that piece, 
and it had even been touched by the pencil of Apelles. 
This work was fo inimitable in its kind, that Aratus 
was inchanted with its beauties ; but his averfion for 
tyrants prevailed over his admiration of the picture, and 
he accordingly ordered it to be deftroyed. 

The fine tafte of Aratus for painting, had recom- 
mended him to the good graces of Ptolemy ; and he 
therefore thought he might take the liberty to im- 
plore the generofity of that prince, in the melancholly 
fituation to which he was then reduced. With this 
view he embarked for Egypt ; but was expofed to 
many dangers and difappointments, before he could 
arrive in that kingdom. He had a long audience of 
Ptolemy, who efteemed him the better, the more he 
knew him ; and prefented him with a hundred and 
fifty talents for the benefit of his city. Aratus carried 
away forty talents when he fet out for Peloponnefus, 

and 
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and the king remitted him the remainder in feparatc 
payments. 

His fortunate return occafioned univerfaljoy in Si- 
cyon, and he was invefted with full power to decide 
the pretenfions of the exiles, and regulate the parti- 
tions to be made in their favour. But as a wife poli- 
tician, who is not for engrofling the decifion of all 
affairs to himfelf, is not afraid of diminifhing his re- 
putation by admitting others to fhare it with him, he 
firmly refufed the honours defigned him, and nomina- 
ted for his coadjutors fifteen citizens of the greateft 
repute, in conjunction with whom he at laft reftored 
harmony and peace among the inhabitants, and re- 
funded to the feveral purchafers all the fums they had 
expended for the lands and houfes they had actually 
bought. It has always been obferved, that glory pur- 
fues thofe who are induftrious to decline it. Aratus, 
therefore, who thought himfelf in need of good coun- 
fels, to aflift him in the determination of this impor- 
tant affair, ( and perfons of the greateft merit always 
entertain the fame diffidence of themfelves ) had all 
the honour of this affair. His conduct was infinitely 
applauded ; ftatues were erected to him, and the peo- 
ple by public infcriptions declared him the father of 
the people, and the deliverer of his country. Thefe 
are qualities that infinitely tranfcend thofe of the moft 
celebrated conquerors. 

A fuccefs fo illuftrious gave Antigonus jealoufy and 
even fear - s in confequence of which, at a public en- 
tertainment, he artfully enhanced the merit and capa- 
city of this young man by extraordinary praifes, pof- 
fibly with an intention either to gain him over to his 
own intereft, or to render him fufpected to Ptolemy. 
He infinuated, in terms fufficiently intelligible, that 
Aratus having difcovered by his own experience, the 
vanity of the Egyptian pride, intended to attach him- 
felf to his fervice j and that he therefore was refolved 
to employ him in his affairs : He concluded this ftrain 
of artifice with intreating all the lords of his court 

who 
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who were then prefent, to regard him for the future as 
their friend. The particulars of this difcourfe were 
foon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a little fur- 
prized and afflicted when he heard them ; and he com- 
plained to Aratus of this injurious change, but the lat- 
ter eafily juftified himfelf to that monarch, 

Aratus having been elected general of the Acrraeans, 
for the firft time, ravaged Locris and all the territory 
of Calydon, and advanced with a body of ten thou- 
fand men to fuccour the Boeotians ; but was fo un- 
fortunate as not to arrive among them till after the 
battle of Chseronea *, in which they were defeated 
by the JEtolhns. 

(r) Eight years after this tranfa&ion, he was elected 
general of the Achzeans a fecond time, and rendered 
great fervice to all Greece, by an action which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, was equal to any of the moft il- 
luftrious enterprizes of the Grecian leaders. 

The Ifthmus of Corinth, which feparates the two 
feas, unites the continent of Greece with that of Pe- 
loponnefus 5 the citadel alfo of Corinth, diftinguifhed 
by the name of Aero- Corinthus, is fituated on a high 
mountain, exactly in the middle of thofe two conti- 
nents, that are there divided from each other by a very 
narrow neck of land ; by which means this fortrefs, 
when furniflied with a good garrifori, cuts off all com- 
munication by land and fea, from the inner part of 
the Ifthmus, and renders the perfon who polfefTes it 
with a good body of troops, abfolute matter of all 
Greece. Philip called this citadel the fnackles of 
Greece, and as it was capable of being rendered fuch, it 
created jealoufy in all the neighbouring -ftates, and ef- 
pecially in kings and princes, who confequently were 
defirous of feizing it for their own ufe. 

(r) A. M. 3760. Ant. J. C. 224. 

* Philip, above forty yean be- r.ians and c T/xbass } near the fame 
fere this event, had obtained a place, 
celebrated viclory over the Athe- 
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Antigonus, after a long impatience to render himfelf 
mafter of this place, was fo fortunate as to carry it by 
furprize, and made no fcruple to congratulate himfelf 
as much on this (uccefs, as on a real triumph. Aratus, 
on the other hand, entertained hopes of wrefting this 
fortrefs from him, in his turn ; and while all his 
thoughts Were employed to that effe£, an accidental 
circumftance furnimed him with an opportunity of 
accomplifhing his defign. 

Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a 
journey to Sicyon, in order to tranfait. fome affairs in 
that city ; and had there contracted an intimate ac- 
quaintance with a banker, who was a particular friend 
of Aratus. As the citadel happened to be the fubj.ec!: 
of one of their conventions, Erginus told his friend, 
that, when he went to vifit his brother, who was a 
foldier of the garrifon, he had obferved a narrow track 
hewn in the rock, which led to that part of the fum- 
mit where the wall of the citadel was very low. The 
banker was very attentive to this account, and with a 
fmile defired his friend to tell him, whether he and 
his brother would be inclinable to gain a large fum of 
money, and make their fortunes ? Erginus imme- 
diately comprehended the bent of this queftion, and 
promifed to found his brother Diocles on that head. 
Some few days after this converfation he returned to 
the banker, and engaged to conduct Aratus to that 
part of the mountain where the height of the wall 
did not exceed fifteen feet, adding, at the fame time, 
that himfelf and his brother would aflift him in exe- 
cuting the reft of his enterprize. Aratus promifed, 
on his part, to give them fixty talents, if the affair 
mould happen to fucceed ; but as it became requifite 
to depofit that fum in the hands of the banker, for 
the fecurity of the two brothers and as Aratus was 
neither mafter of fo many talents, nor had any incli- 
nation to borrow them, for fear of giving fufpicion 
by that proceeding, which would have entirely de- 
feated his enterprize, he pledged all his gold and filver 
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plate, with his wife's jewels, to the banker, as a fecu- 
rity for the promifed fum. 

Aratus had fo great a foul, fays Plutarch, and fuch 
an ardor for great aclions, that when he confidered 
with himfelf, how univerfally the famous Epaminon- 
das and Phocion had been reputed the moft worthy and 
juft men in all Greece, for refufing the prefents that 
had been offered to them ; and preferring virtue to all 
the riches in the world, he was follicitous to refine up- 
on their generofity and difinterefted fpirit. There is 
certainly a wide difference between the mere refufal of 
prefents, and the facriftce of a perfon's felf and fortune 
for the fervice of the public. Aratus parted with all 
his fortune, and that too without its being known for 
an enterprize, wherein he alone was expofed to all 
the danger. Where is the man, cries Plutarch, a- 
midft the enthufiafm into which this amiable action 
had wrought him, who can poffibly be incapable of ad- 
miring fo uncommon and furprizing an inftance of 
magnanimity ! Who, even at this time, can forbear 
to intereft himfelf in this great exploit, and to com- 
bat in imagination by the fide of fo great a man, who 
paid fo dearly for fo extraordinary a danger, and 
pledged the moft valuable part of his fortune, only 
to procure an opportunity of advancing into the midft 
of his enemies in the dead of night, when he knew he 
fhould be compelled to engage for his own life, with- 
out any other fecurity than the hopes of performing a 
noble a&ion ! 

It may juftly be remarked on this occafion, that 
the tafte for glory, difintereftednefs, and the public 
good, were perpetuated among the Greeks, by the 
remembrance of thofe great men who diftinguifhed 
themfelves in paft ages by fuch glorious fentiments. 
This is the great advantage which attends hiftory 
written like that of the Greeks, and the principal ad- 
vantage derived from it. 

The preparations for the enterprize were difconcerted 
by a variety of obftruftions, any one of which feemed 

fufficient 
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fufficient to have rendered it ineffectual ; but when all 
thefe were at la ft furmounted, Aratus ordered his 
troops to pafs the night under arms. He then fele&ed 
four hundred men, moft of whom were unacquainted 
with the defign he intended to execute : they were 
all furnifhed with fcaling- ladders, and he led them di- 
rectly to the gates of the city by the walls of Juno's 
temple. The fky was then unclouded, and the moon 
flione extremely bright, which filled the adventurers 
with juft apprehenfions of being difcovered. But in a 
little time a dark fog rofe very fortunately from the 
fea, and fhed a thick gloom over all the adjacent parts 
of the city. All the troops then feated themfelves on 
the ground, to take off their fhoes, as well to Men 
the noife, as to facilitate their afcent by the fcaling- 
ladders, from which they would not then be fo liable to 
/lip. In the mean time, Erginus, with feven refoJute 
young men, habited like travellers, pafled through the 
gate without being perceived, and killed tfye centinel 
and guards who were there upon duty. The ladders 
were then fixed on the wall, and Aratus afcended 
with a hundred of his boldeft troops, giving orders to 
the reft to follow him as fall as they were able and 
when they had all mounted the walls, he defcended 
into the city with the utmoft joy, as having already 
fucceeded, by palling undifcovered. 

As they were proceeding in their march, they faw 
a fmall guard of four men with lights in their hands, 
by whom they were not perceived, becaufe the darknefs 
of the night fhrowded them from their view. Aratus and 
his men fhrunk back into a line, againft fome walls 
and ruins that were near, where they difpofed themfelves 
into an ambufcade, from whence they ftarted as the 
four men were paffing by, and killed three of their 
number. The fourth, who received a deep wound 
on his head, fled from the place, and cried out as loud 
as he was able, that the enemies were entered the city. 
The trumpets in a moment founded the alarm, and all 
the inhabitants crowded together at the noife. The 
2 flreets 
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ftreets were already filled with people, who flocked 
from all quarters by the blaze of innumerable lights that 
were immediately fet up in the city, and alfo on the 
ramparts of the caftle, whilft every place refounded 
with confufed cries that were not to be diftinguiftied. 

Aratus ftill continued his progrefs, notwithstanding 
the alarm, and endeavoured to climb the fteep rocks, 
which at firft were very difficult of afcent, becaufe he 
had miffed the path that led to the wall through num- 
berlefs windings, which it was almoft impracticable to 
trace out. While he was thus perplexed the clouds 
difperfed, as if a miracle had interpofed in his favour; 
the moon then appeared in its former brightnefs, and 
difcovered all the intricacies of the path, till he arrived 
on the fpot of ground at the foot of the wall, which 
had been formerly defer ibed to him. The skies were 
then happily covered with clouds again, and the moon 
Was once more immerfed in darknefs. 

The three hundred foldiers whom Aratus had left 
without, near the temple of Juno, having entered the 
city, which was then filled with confufion and tu- 
mult, and alfo illuminated with a prodigious number of 
lights ; and not being able to find the path which A- 
ratus had taken, drew up into a clofe body, under a 
bending rock which fhaded them at the bottom of the 
precipice, and where they waited in the utmoft anxiety 
and diftrefs. Aratus was then fkirmifliing on the 
ramparts of the citadel, and the noife of the comba- 
tants might eafily be heard : but as the found was re- 
peated by the echoes of the neighbouring mountains, 
it was impoflible to diftinguifh the place from whence 
it proceeded. Thofe foldiers therefore not knowing 
which way to bend their courfe, Archelaus, who com- 
manded the troops of king Antigonus, having drawn 
out a confiderable number of troops, mounted the af- 
cent with loud fhouts, and a great blaft of trumpets, 
with an intention to affault Aratus in his rear, and paf- 
fed by thofe three hundred men without perceiving 
them : But when he had advanced a little beyond 

them, 
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them, they ftarted from the place of their conceal- 
ment, as if they had been planted exprefsly in am- 
bufcade, and fell upon him with great refolution, kil- 
ling all who firft came in their way. The reft of the 
troops, and even Archelaus himfelf, were then feized 
with fuch a confirmation, that they fled from their 
enemies, who continued to attack them in their re- 
treat, till they had all difperfed themfelves in the 
city. 

This defeat was immediately fucceeded by the arri- 
val of Erginus, who had been fent by thofe that were 
fighting on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them 
that Aratus was engaged with the enemies, who made 
a very vigorous defence, and was in great need of im- 
mediate afliftance. The troops then defired him to 
be their conductor that moment, and as they mount- 
ed the rocks, they proclaimed their approach by loud 
cries, to animate their friends, and redouble their ar- 
dor. The beams of the moon, which was then in 
the full, played upon their armour, and in conjunction 
with the length of the way by which they afcended, 
made them appear more numerous, while the midnight 
filence rendered the echoes much more ftrong and au- 
dible; by which means their fiiouts feemed thofe of a 
much greater body of men than they really were. In 
a word, when they at laft had joined their companions, 
they charged their enemies with a vigour that foon 
difperfed them, upon which they ported themfelves 
on the wall, and became abfolute matters of the cita- 
del by break of day ; fo that the fun's firft rays faw 
them victorious. The reft of their troops arrived at 
the fame time from Sicyon 3 and the Corinthians, af- 
ter they had willingly thrown open the city gates to 
receive them, aflifted them in making the troops of 
Antigonus prifoners of war. 

Aratus, when he had effectually fecured his victory, 
defcended from the citadel into the theatre, which was 
then crowded with a vaft concourfe of people, drawn 
thither by their curiofity to fee him, and to hear him 

fpeak. 
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fpeak. After he had pofted his Achaeans in two 
lines in the avenues of the theatre, he- advanced from 
the bottom of the ftage compleatly armed, with a 
countenance extremely changed by his want of reft, 
and the long fatigue he had fuftained. The bold and 
manly joy with which this extraordinary fuccefs had 
infpired him, was obfcured by the languor his extreme 
weaknefs and decay of fpirits had occafioned. The 
moment he appeared in the theatre, all the people were 
emulous to teftify their profound refpecl: and gratitude, 
by repeated applaufes and acclamations. Aratus, in the 
mean time, mifted his lance from his left to his right 
hand ; and then refted upon it, with his body bent a 
little toward the audience, in which pofture he conti- 
nued for fome time. 

When the whole theatre was at laft filent, he ex- 
erted all the vigour he had left, and acquainted them, 
in a long difcourfe, with the particulars of the Achaean 
league; after which he exhorted them to accede to 
it. He likewife delivered to them the keys of their 
city, which till then had never been in their power 
from the time of Philip. As to the captains of Anti- 
gonus, he reftored Archelaus, whom he had taken 
prifoner, to his liberty, but caufed Theophraftus to 
iufTer death, for refufing to quit the city. 

Aratus made himfelf matter of the temple of Juno, 
and of the port, where he feized twenty-five of the 
king's (hips. He alfo took five hundred war-horfes, 
and four hundred Syrians, whom he afterward fold. 
The Achaeans kept the citadel, in which they placed 
a garrifon of four hundred men. 

An aclion fo bold and fuccefsful as this, muft un- 
doubtedly be productive of very fortunate events. The 
inhabitants of Megara quitted the party of Antigonus, 
and joined Aratus. Their example was foon followed 
by the people of Traezene and Epidaurus, who ac- 
ceededtothe Achaean league. 

Aratus alfo brought Ptolemy, king of Egypt, into 
the confederacy, by afligning the fuperintendency of 

the 
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the war to him, and electing him generaliflimo of 
their troops by land and fea. This event acquired 
him fo much credit and reputation, that though the 
nomination of any man to the poft of captain-general 
for a fuccefiion of years, was exprefsly prohibitei by 
the laws, Aratus was however elected every other 
year, and he either by his counfels or perfonal con- 
duct, enjoied that command without any discontinu- 
ation : For it was evident to all mankind, that neither 
riches, nor the friend (hip of kings, no nor even the. 
particular advantages of Sicyon, his native place, nor 
any other confideration whatever, had the leaft com- 
petition in his mind, with the welfare and aggran- 
dizement of the Achaeans. He was perfuaded, that 
all weak cities refemble thofe parts of the body which 
only thrive and exift by their mutual union ; and muft 
infallibly perilh, when once they are feparated ; as 
the fuftenance by which they fubfift will be difconti- 
nued from that moment. Cities foon fink into ruin, 
when the focial bands which connect them are once 
diflblved j but they are always feen to flourifh, and 
improve in power and profperity, when they become 
parts of a large body, and are affociated by a unity of 
intereft. A common precaution then reigns through 
the whole, and is the happy fource of life from whence 
all the vigour that fupports them is derived. 

(a) All the views of Aratus, while he continued 
in his employment, tended entirely to the expulfion of 
the Macedonians out of Peloponnefus, and the aboli- 
tion of all kinds of tyranny j the re-eftablifliment of 
the cities in their antient liberty, and the exercife of 
their laws. Thefe were the only motives which 
prompted him to oppofe the enterprizes of Antigonus 
Gonatas, during the life of that prince. 

(b) He alfo purfued the fame conduct with refpect to 
Demetrius, who fucceeded Antigonus, and reigned for 

(a) Polyb. 1. 2. p. 130. (b) A. M. 3762. Ant. 

J. C. 242. Polyb. 1. 2. p. 91 — 101. Appian, de bellis Illyr, p. 760. 
A. M. 3770. Ant. J. C. 234.. 
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the fpace of ten years. The iEtolians had at firft 
joined Antigonus Gonatas, with an intention to de- 
ftroy the Achaean league; but embroiled themfelves 
with Demetrius his fucceflbr, who declared war againft 
them. The Achaeans, forgetting on this occafion the 
ill treatment they had received from that people, 
marched to their afiiftance, by which means a ftricl 
union was re-eftablimed between them, and became 
very advantageous to all the neighbouring cities. 

(c) Illyrium was then governed by feveral petty 
kings, who fubfifted chiefly by rapine, and exercifed 
a fort of piracy againft all the neighbouring countries. 
Agron, the fon of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius 
of Pharus, fo called from a city of Illyrium fubje& to 
him, were the petty princes who infefted all the neigh- 
bouring parts ; and attacked Corcyra, and the Acar- 
nanians in particular, (d) Teuta reigned after the 
death of her hufband Agron, who ended his days by 
intemperance, and left a young fon, named Pinaeus. 
Thefe people harralTed in the manner I have mentio- 
ned, had recourfe to the .^Etolians and Achaeans, who 
readily undertook their defence ; and their good fer- 
viccs were not repaid with ingratitude. The people 
of Corcyra made an alliance with the Iilyrians, foon 
after this event, and received Demetrius of Pharus, 
with his garrifon, into their city. 

(<?) The Romans were fo offended at the piracies 
with which this people infefted their citizens and mer- 
chants, that they fent an embafly to Teuta to com- 
plain of thofe injurious proceedings. That princefs 
caufed one of the ambafTadors to be flain, and the 
other to be thrown into prifon, which provoked the 
Romans to declare war againft her, in revenge for fo 
outrageous an infult. The two confuls, L. Pofthu- 
mus Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, fet out 
with a commiflion to invade Illyrium by land and fea. 
The people of Corcyra, in concert with Demetrius of 

(c) A. M. 3772. Ant. J. C.232. (J) A. M. 3776. 

Ant. J. C. zzi, A. M. 3778, Ant. J. C. 226. 
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Pharus, delivered up to the conful Fulvius the garrifort 
they had received into their city ; and the Romans, 
after they had reinftated Corcyra in its former liber- 
ties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered great part 
of the country ; but configned feveral cities to Deme- 
trius, as a compenfation for his treacherous conduct in 
their favour. 

(/) Teuta reduced to the utmoft extremity, im- 
plored peace of the Romans, and obtained it, on her 
engagement to pay a yearly tribute, and deliver up all 
Illyrium, except a few places which fhe was permitted 
to enjoy ; but the moft beneficial article for the Greeks 
was, her being reftrained from failing beyond the city 
of Liflus, with more than two fmall veflels, and even 
thofe were not to carry any arms. The other petty 
kings, who feemed to have been fubordinate to Teuta, 
were comprehended in this treaty, though it exprefsly 
mentioned none but that princefs. 

The Romans then caufed themfelves to be refpe&ed 
in Greece by a folemn embafly, and this was the flrft 
time that their power was known in that country. 
They alfo fent ambafladors to the iEtolians and Achae- 
ans, to communicate to them the treaty they had 
lately concluded with the Illyrians. Others were alfo 
difpatched to Corinth and Athens, and the Corinthians 
then declared for the firft time, by a public decree, 
that the Romans fliould be admitted to celebrate the 
Ifthmian games, with the fame privileges as the 
Greeks. The freedom of the city was alfo granted 
them at Athens, and they were permitted to be initia- 
ted into their folemn myfteries. 

Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned 
only ten years, found the difpofitions of the people 
very favourable to his defigns. Several tyrants, whom 
that prince had fupported with all his credit, and to 
whom he paid large penfions, having loft their fupport 
by his death, made a voluntary refignation of the au- 
thority they had ufurped over their citizens: others of 

(f) A. M. 3779. Ant. J. C. 2x5. 
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them, either intimidated by the menaces of Aratus, 
or prevailed upon by his promifes, followed their ex- 
ample j and he procured feveral advantages for them 
all, that they might have no temptation to repent 
their conduct. 

(g) Aratus, who beheld with regret the fubjection of 
the people of Argos to the tyrant Ariftomachus, un- 
dertook their deliverance ; and made it a point of ho- 
nour, to reftore liberty to that city, as a recompence 
for the education he had received there, and he alfo 
confidered the acceffion of fo potent a city to the A- 
chaean league, as highly advantageous to the common 
caufe : but his meafures to this effect were rendered 
unfuccefsful at that time. Ariftomachus was foon af- 
ter flain by his domeftics ; and before there could be 
any opportunity to regulate affairs, Ariftippus, a ty- 
rant more deteftable than his predeceffor, feized the 
fupreme power into his own hands, and had the dex- 
terity to maintain himfelf in that ufurpation, even 
with the confent of the Argives ; but as he beheld a 
mortal enemy in Aratus, during whofe life he imagined 
his own would always be in danger, he refolved to de- 
ftroy him by the afiiftance of king Antigonus Dofon, 
who agreed to be the minifter of his vengeance. He 
had already prepared aftaffins in all parts, who watched 
an opportunity for executing their bloody commiffion. 
No prince or commander can ever have a more effectual 
guard, than the firm and fincere affection of thofe 
they govern : for when once the nobility and people 
have been accuftomed not to fear their prince, but to 
fear for him, innumerable eyes and ears are attentive 
to all that paffes. This Aratus was fo happy as to 
experience in the prefent conjuncture. 

Plutarch, on this occafion, draws a fine contraft be- 
tween the troubles and anxieties of Ariftippus, and the 
peace and tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, fays 
lie, who na'ntained fuch a body of troops for the fe- 
curity of his perfon, and who had (bed the blood of 

(V) Plut. in Arat. p, 1038 — 1041. 
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all thofe of whom he entertained any dread, was in- 
capable of enjoying a moment's repofe either by night 
or day. Every circumftance alarmed him ; his foul 
was the feat of terror and anxiety that knew no inter- 
mimon ; and he even trembled at his own (hadow. 
A dreadful guard continually watched round his houfe 
with drawn fwords, and as his life was perpetually in 
their power, he feared them more than all the reft of 
mankind. He never permitted them to enter his pa- 
lace, but ordered them to be (rationed in the porticos 
which entirely furrounded that ftruclure. He drove 
away all his domeftics the moment he had fupped ; af- 
ter which he fhut the gate of his court with his own 
hands, and then retired v/ith his concubine into an 
upper apartment, which he entered by a trap -door. 
When this was let down, he placed his bed upon it, 
and flept as we may fuppofe a man to fleep in his con- 
dition, whofe foul is a perpetual prey to trouble, ter- 
ror, and apprehenfion. The mother of his concubine 
removed each night, the ladder by which he afcended 
into his chamber, and replaced it in its former fituation 
the next morning. Aratus, on the other hand, who 
had acquired perpetual power, not by the force of 
arms, but merely by his virtue and in cffe£l of the 
laws, appeared in public with a plain robe and a mind 
void of fear : and whereas all thofe who pofTefs for- 
trefTes, and maintain guards, with the additional pre- 
caution of arms, gates, and traps, as fo many ram- 
parts for their fafety, feldom efcape a violent death ; 
Aratus, on the contrary, who always (hewed himfelf 
an implacable enemy to tyrants, left behind him a 
pofterity which fubfifts, fays Plutarch, to this day, 
and is ftill honoured and refpe&ed by all the world *. 

Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but a&ed 
with no extraordinary refolution in the firft engage- 
ment, when even one of the wings of his army had 

* P.oly crates y to ivbom Plutartb fans, by to bom the race tvas ftill 
addreJJ'es the lift of Aratus, was continued, three hundred and fifty 
one of his descendants, and bad two years after the death of Aratus. 

Q/3 defeated 
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defeated the enemy; for he caufed a retreat to be 
founded very unfeafonably, and refigned the vi&ory to 
the foe, which drew upon him a number of fevere re- 
proaches. He however made amends for his fault in a 
fecond battle, wherein Ariftippus and above fifteen 
hundred of his men loft their lives. Aratus, though 
he had obtained fo fignal a victory, and without lofing 
one man, was however unable to make himfelf matter 
of the city of Argos, and was equally incapable of 
reftoring liberty to the inhabitants j as Agias, and the 
young Ariftomachus had thrown a body of the king's 
troops into the place. 

He fucceeded better with refpe& to the city of Me- 
galopolis, where Lyfiades had ufurped the fupreme 
power. This perfon had nothing in his character of 
the violent and inhuman qualities of tyrants, and had 
feized the fovereignty from no other inducement, than 
a falfe idea of the happinefs and glory which he ima- 
gined infeparable from fupreme power : but he refigned 
the tyranny either through fear, or a conviclion of his 
error, upon the remonftrances of Aratus, and caufed 
his city to acceed to the Achaean league. That league 
were affecled to fuch a degree by fo generous an action, 
that they immediately chofe him for their general ; and 
as he at flrft was emulous of furpafiing Aratus, he en- 
gaged in feveral enterprizcs which feemed neceffary at 
that juncture, and among the reft, declared war againft 
the Lacedaemonians. Aratus employed his utmoft 
credit to oppofe him in thofe meafures, but his endea- 
vours were mifinterpreted as the effe&s of envy. Ly- 
fiades was elected general a fecond time, and then a 
third, and each of them commanded alternately. But 
when he was obferved to a& in oppofition to his rival 
on all occafions, and without the leaft regard to de- 
cency, was continually repeating his injurious treat- 
ment of a virtue fo folid and fincere as that of Aratus, 
it became evident that the zeal he affecled was no more 
than a plaufible outfide which concealed a dangerous 
ambition, and they deprived him of the command. 
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As the Lacedaemonians will for the future have a 
confiderable (hare in the war fuftained by the Achseans, 
it feems neceffary to give a brief account of the condi- 
tion of that people in this place. 

Sect. III. Agis king of Sparta attempts to reform the 
Jiate, and endeavours to revive the antient inflitutions 
of Lycurgus j in which he partly fucceeds : but finds 
an entire change in Sparta, at his return from a cam- 
paign in which he had joined Aratus againji the Eto- 
lians. He is at laji condemned to die, and executed 
accordingly. 

(£)YI7"HEN the love of wealth had crept into the 
W city of Sparta, and had afterward introduced 
luxury, avarice, floth, effeminacy, profufion, and all 
thofe pleafures which are generally the infeparable at- 
tendants of riches, and when thefe had broken down 
all the barriers which the wifdom of Lycurgus had 
formed, with the view of excluding them for ever ; 
Sj#rta beheld hcrfelf fallen from her antient glory and 
power, and was reduced to an abject and humble ftate, 
which continued to the reign of Agis and Leonidas, 
of whom we are now to treat. 

Agis, the fon of Eudamidas, was of the houfe of 
the Eurytionidse, and the fixteenth defcendant from 
Agefilaus, who made an expedition into Afia. Leoni- 
das, the fon of Cleonymus, was of the family of the 
Agidae, and the eighth prince that reigned in Sparta, 
after Paufanias who defeated Mardonius in the battle of 
Platseae. 

I have already related the divifions which arofe in 
Sparta, between Cleonymus* and Areus, in regard to 
the fovereignty, which was obtained by the latter 3 and 

(b) Plut. in Agid. p. 796 — Sol. 

* Jojepbut relates, that Areut Lacedamonians : The original of 
king of Licedamon fent letters to 0- tbis relatien is not eafily to be 
mas the high-friefi of the Jews, dijlinguijhed, nor is it lefs difficult 
in which he acknowledged an affi- to reconcile the time of Areus with 
nity between that feopU and the that of Qnias % 
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h- iftcrwardcaufed Pyrrhas to raife the fiege ofLace- 
■kffiw. lie was fucceeded by his fon Acrotates who 
rt i; : ci 'even or eight years, and left a young fon, 
Areus, from his grandfather. This prince was 
l ■;> the tuition of Leonidas, but died in a fliort 
urn ., upon which Leonidas rofe from the regency to 
*hc throne. 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and per- 
verted by the general corruption into which the go- 
vernment was fallen, this depravity and remotcnefs 
from the antient manners of that people was moft 
confpicuous in the conduct of Leonidas ; who had 
tefided for fcreral years in the palaces of the Satrapae, 
and had for many years made his court ti Seleucus : 
he had even efpoufed a wife in Ana, contrary to the 
Jaws of his country, and had afterward employed his 
utmoft endeavours to introduce all the pomp and pride 
of princes into a free country, and a government 
founded on moderation and juftice. 

Agis was the rcverfe of this cbarafter. He was 
then in the twentieth year of his age, and though he 
had been educated amidft riches *, and the luxury of 
a houfc remarkable for being equally voluptuous and 
haughty, he from the firft renounced all thofc en- 
suring pleafures ; and inftead of teftifying the leaft re- 
gard for the fplendid vanities of drefs, he made it his 
glory to appear in a plain habit, and to re-cftablifti the 
antient form of public meals, baths, and all the an- 
tient difcipline of Sparta. He even declared openly, 
That hefhouldnot value being king % if it were not for the 
hopes tf reviving the antient laws and difcipline of Sparta. 
Thefe noble (entiments were a demonftration, that 
Agis had formed a folid judgment of regal power; the 
moft effcntial duty and true glory of which arc deri- 
ved from the cftablifhmcnt of good order in all the 

• P'.utarch im/ermi it, that his grfJ W fiPutr, than all lie ttber 
wlber Agtfijhatt, arJ btijra»<f- La(ct!*mmani togttter. 
mahtr Arciuhm.a, fvtf'pi "■■"< 
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branches of a ffctfe, by giving due force to cuftoms 
eftabliihcd by wife laws. 

This difciplihe began to be difregarded, the moment 
Sparta had ruined the Athenian government) and began 
to abound in gold. The fame partition however of 
lands, which had been made by Lycurgus, and the 
number of hereditary pofleflions eftablilhed by him, 
having been preferved through all fucceffions of def- 
cent, and each father tranfmitting his part in the fame 
manner as he had received it himfelf j this order and 
equality, which had been preferved without interrup- 
tion, fufpended in fome meafure the ill effects of thofe 
abufes which then prevailed. But as foon as this pru- 
dent inftitution began to be ftruck at, by a law which 
permitted every man to difpofe of his houfe and patri- 
mony in his own life-time, or to make a teftamentary 
donation of them to whom he pleafed ; this new law 
effectually fapped the beft foundation of the Spartan 
polity. Epitadcs, one of the Ephori, introduced this 
law, to avenge himfelf on one of his funs, whofe 
conduct had difpleafcd him. 

It is indeed furprifing, that a whole flate mould fo 
eafily be induced to change fuch ar. antient and funda- 
mental cuftom as this, merely to gratify the paflton of 
one nun. The pretext for this change was undoub- 
tedly the augmentation of paternal authority, in their 
feveral families ; fince it was not then poffefied of any 
motives for filial refpecl; the children of that commu- 
nity having nothing to hope or fear, as they received 
alike all the fortune they could expect, immediately 
from the ftate, and with an abfolute independency on 
their parents. This domeftic inconvenience, in which 
every father thought himfelf concerned, and which 
feemed to regard all good order in families, created 
ftrong impreflions in thofe who had the greateft (hare 
in the administration, and rendered them incapable of 
confidering the much greater inconventencies which 
would inevitably refult from this change, and whole 
pernicious effects would be foon felt by the ftate. 
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This proceeding is fufficient to convince us, how 
dangerous it is to change the antient lawA *> on which 
bafis a irate, a community has long fubfifted; and 
what precautions ought to be taken againft bad im- 
preffions which may arife through particular incohve- 
niencies from which the wifeft inftitutions cannot be 
exempted. What a depth of prudence, penetration 
into future events, and experience, are neceflary to thofe 
who take upon them to balance and compare the ad- 
vantages and defects of antient cuftoms, with any new 
regulations which are propofed to befubftituted in their 
Head. 

It may be juftly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta 
was occafioned by the new law, which authorized the 
alienation of hereditary eftates. The great men were 
daily enlarging their fortunes, by difpofleffing the heirs 
to whom they belonged 5 in confequence of which alt 
patrimonial pofleffions were foon engroffed by a very 
inconfiderable number of perfons ; the poverty which 
then prevailed through the whole city, funk the peo- 
ple into a mean indolence of mind ; by extinguHbing 
thofe ardors for virtue and glory, which, till then, had 
rendered the Spartans fuperior to all the other ftates of 
Greece, and by infufing into the hearts of the people 
an implacable envy and averfion for thofe who had 
unjuflly diverted them of all their pofleffions. 

The number of native Spartans in that city, was 
reduced to about feven hundred j and not many more 
than a hundred of thefe had preferved their family 
eftates. All the reft were a ftarving populace, defti- 
tute of revenues, and excluded from a participation in 
honours and dignities : Thefe a&ed with reluctance and 
indifference in wars againft a foreign enemy, becaufe 
they were fenfible, the rich would be the only gainers 
by their victories ; in a word, they were conftantly 
waiting for an opportunity to change the prefent fitua- 

* -Adeo nihil motum ex antiquo probabile eft : veteribus, ni£ (juaeufut 
cvideatcr arguir, ilari »alunt. Liv. J, 34. a* 54. 
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tion of affairs, and withdraw themfelves from the op- 
preffions they fuftained. 

(/) Such was the ftate of Sparta, when Agis enter- 
tained the defign of redreffing the abufes which then 
prevailed ; at the fame time that Aratus was employ- 
ing his endeavours for the deliverance of his country. 
The enterprize was noble, but extremely hazardous. 
He obferved, contrary to his expectation, that all the 
young men were difpofed to enter into his views, while 
the generality of thofe in years, in whofe minds cor- 
ruption had taken the deepeft root, trembled at the 
very name of Lycurgus, and Reformation. He be- 
gan by conciliating his uncle Agefilaus, a man of great 
eloquence and reputation, but ftrongly poflefled with a 
paffion for riches ; which was the very circumftance 
that rendered him the more favourable to the defigns 
of Agis. He was ready to fink under a load of debts, 
and hoped to difcharge them without any expence to 
himfelf, by changing the form of government. 

Agis then endeavoured by his means to bring over 
his own mother, who was the fitter of Agefilaus. Her 
power was very great in the city, by a large party of 
friends, and the vaft number of her flaves and debtors ; 
and her credit gave her an extraordinary influence in 
the moft important affairs : When Agis had opened 
his defign to her, ihe was ftruck with confternation, 
on the firft ideas it prefented to her mind, and em- 
ployed all the arguments ftie could invent, to difluade 
him from it : But when Agefilaus joined his own re- 
flections with thofe of the king, and had made his 
fitter comprehend the advantages that would accrue to> 
Sparta from the execution of fuch a defign, and repre- 
fented to her the glory which her family would for 
ever derive from it, this lady, as well as thofe of her 
fex with whom (he was moft intimate, being then 
animated by the noble ambition of the young prince, 
immediately changed their fentiments, and were fo 
affe&ed with the beauty of the project that they 
(!) A. M. 3756. Anu J. C, 24?, 
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themfelves prefled Agis to enter upon the execution of 
it as foon as poflible. They likewife fent to all their 
friends, and exhorted them to concur with him in that 
affair. 

Application was alfo made by them to the other la- 
dies of that city, as they were very fenfible that the 
Lacedaemonians had always exprefled the greateft de- 
ference to their wives, whom they allowed to exercife 
more authority in all tranfa£r.ions of ftate, than they 
themfelves afTumed in their private and domeftic af- 
fairs. Moft of the riches of Sparta were at that time 
in the hands of women, which proved a great obftruc- 
tion to the defigns of Agis. They unanimoufly op- 
pofed his fcheme, rightly forefeeing, that the plain 
manner of lrfe he was endeavouring to re-efrablifh, 
and on which fo many commendations were beftowed, 
would not only be deftru&ive to all their luxurious plea- 
fures, but diveft them of all the honours and power 
they derived from their riches. 

Amidft the confternation this propofal gave them* 
they addrefled themfelves to Leonidas, and conjured 
him, as his age gave him an afcendant over Agis, to 
employ his whole authority in difluading his collegue 
from the accomplifhment of his plan. Leonidas was 
very inclinable to fupport the rich, but as he dreaded 
the indignation of the people, who were defirous of 
this change, he could not prefume to oppofe Agis in 
an open manner, but contented himfelf with crofting 
his defigns by indirect meafures. He had a private- 
conference with the magiftrates, wherein he took the 
liberty to calumniate Agis, as a perfon who was offe- 
ring to ti e poor the properties of the rich, with a 
partition of lands, and a general abolition of debts^ 
c\z a convpenfation to them for the tyranny he was 
preparing to ufurp; in confequence of which pro- 
ceedings, in/lead of forming citizens for Sparta, he 
wns only railing a body of guards for the fecurity of 
Lis own perfon. 
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Agis, in the mean time, having fucceeded fo far as 
to caufe Lyfander, who concurred with him in his 
views, to be elecled one of the Ephori, brought into 
the council a decree which he himfelf had drawn up, 
the principal articles of which were thefe. 1. All 
debtors were to be difcharged from their debts. 2. All 
the lands which extended from the valley of Pellene, 
to mount Taygetus, and the promontory of Malea, 
and likewife to Selafia, mould be parcelled out into four 
thoufand five hundred lots. 3. The lands which lay- 
beyond thofe limits mould be comprehended in fifteen 
thoufand lots. 4. The laft portions were to be diftri- 
buted to thofe inhabitants of the adjacent parts, who 
were in a condition to kear arms. 5. Thofe lands 
which lay within the limits already mentioned, mould 
bereferved for the Spartans, whofe due number, which 
was then confiderably diminimed, mould be recruited 
out of fuch of the neighbouring people and ftrangers,, 
as had received an honeft and generous education, and 
were then in the flower of their age, and not difquali- 
fied for that clafs by any bodily defect. 6. All thefe 
(hould, at the times of repair, be difpofed into fifty 
halls, diftinguimed by the name of Phidicies', the 
leaft of which mould contain two hundred, and the 
Iargeft four hundred : and laftly, they were all to ob- 
ferve the fame manner of iiie and difcipline as their 
anceftors. 

This decree, being oppofed by the fenators, whofe 
fentiments differed from thofe of Agis, Lyfander 
caufed the people to be afTembled, and in the flrongeft 
terms exhorted the citizens to confent to it. He was 
feconded by Mandroclides, a young Spartan, whofe 
heart glowed with teal for the public welfare ; and he 
reprefented to the people, with sll the energy he could 
poflibly exprefs, every motive that could moft affect 
them. Particularly, the refpecl; they owed to the me- 
mory of their iJluftrious legiflator Lycurgus; the oath 
their ancetlors had taken, in the names cf themfelves 
and all their pofierity, to preferye thofe facred inftitu- 

tions 
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tions in the moft inviolable manner ; the glory and 
honour Sparta had enjoyed, during the timeftie ftriclly 
adhered to them ; and the infamous degeneracy into 
which (he had funk, ever fince they had been difre- 
garded by her : He then fet forth the miferable condi- 
tion of the Spartans, thofe antient matters of Greece, 
thofe triumphant conquerors of Afia, thofe mighty 
fovereigns by fea and land, who once could make the 
Great King * tremble on his throne, but were now di- 
verted of their cities and houfes, by the infatiable 
avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced them 
to the loweft extremes of poverty and fhameful indi- 
gence ; which might be confidered as the completion 
of all their calamities, as by thefe means, they were 
expofed to the infult and contempt of thofe to whom 
it was their right to prefcribe laws. He then concluded, 
with intreating them not to be. fo far influenced by 
their obfequioufnefs to a handful of men, who even 
trampled them under their feet like fo many defpica- 
ble flaves, as to behold, with eyes of indifference, the 
dignity of their city entirely degraded and loft, but 
that they would recal to their remembrance thofe an- 
tient oracles, which had more than once declared, 
that the love of riches would prove fatal to Sparta, 
and occafion its total ruin. 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the 
aflembly, and declared, after a concife difcourfe, ( for 
he thought his example would have more efficacy than 
any words he could utter ) that he was determined to 
deliver up, for the common welfare, all his effects and 
eftate, which were very coniiderable j confifting of 
large traces of arable and pafture lands, befide fix hun- 
dred talents of current money f > and that his mo- 
ther and grandmother, together with the reft of his re- 
lations and friends, who were the richeft perfons ia 
Sparta, would do the feme. 

• Thh was the ufuaT appellation of the Perjtan monarchy 
'f Eaualtojix hundred tbwjand Frtntb (rrwni* 
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The magnanimity of their young prince aftonifhed 
all the people, who, at the fame time, were tranf- 
ported with joy, that they at laft were fo happy as to 
behold a king worthy of Sparta. Leonidas then took 
off the mafk, and oppofed him to the utmoft of his 
power: For as he knew, that it would otherwife be 
neceflary for him to make the fame offer they had 
heard from Agis, fo he was fenfible, that his citizens 
would not think themfelves under the fame obligations 
to him, as they were to his colleague, who, when each 
of their eftates (hould be appropriated to the public, 
would engrofs all the honour of that action, by rende- 
ring it the effect of his own example. He therefore 
demanded aloud of Agis, whether he did not think 
that Lycurgus was a juft and able man, and one who 
had zealoufly confulted the welfare of his country? 
Agis then replyed, that he had always confidered him 
as fuch. " Where do you find then, retorted Leoni- 
" das, that Lycurgus ever ordained an abolition of 
« debts, or gave the freedom of Sparta to ftrangers ? 
" Since, on the contrary, it was his firm perfuafion, 
« that the city would never be fafe till all ftrangers 
" were expelled from its walls." Agis anfwered, 
« e That he was not furprized that fuch a perfon as 
*« Leonidas, who had been brought up in foreign 
«* countries, and had married into the houfe of a 
" Perlian grandee, {hould be fo little acquainted with 
« Lycurgus, as not to know that he had fwept away 
all actual and poflible debts, by banifhing gold and 
<c filver from the city. That, with refpecr, to ftran- 
»* gers, his precautions were intended againfl none but 
« e thofe, who could not accommodate themfelves to> 
" the manners and difcipline he had eftablifhed t 
" That thefe were the only perfons he expelled from 
*< the city, not by any hoftilities againfl their perfons, 
c< but from a mere apprehenfion, that their method 
" of life, and corruption of manners, might infenfi- 
" bly infpire the Spartans with the love of luxury 
41 and foftnefs, and an immoderate pajfionfor riches.'* 
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He then produced feveral examples of poets and philo- 
fophers, particularly Terpander, Thales, and Phere- 
cydes, who had been highly efteemed and honoured at 
Sparta, becaufe they taught the fame maxims as Ly- 
curgus had eftabliftied. 

This difcourfe won all the common people over to 
the party of Agis, but the rich men ranged themfelves 
under Leonidas, and intreated him not to abandon 
them : they likewife addrefled themfelves to the fena- 
tors, who had the principal power in this affair, as 
they alone were qualified to examine all propofals, be- 
fore they could be received and confirmed by the peo- 
ple ; and their follicitations were fo effe&ual, that 
thofe who had oppofed the decree of Agis, carried 
their point by an unanimous concurrence of voices : 
Upon which Lyfander, who ftill continued in his 
employment, immediately determined to proceed a- 
gainft Leonidas, in vertue of an antient law, by which 
*' each defcendant from Hercules was prohibited from 
" efpoufing any foreign woman ; and which made it 
" death for any Spartan to fettle among ftrangers." 
Sufficient proofs of delinquency in thefe particulars 
were produced againft Leonidas, and Cleombrotus 
was prevailed upon, at the fame time, to aflift in the 
profecution, and demand the crown, as being himfelf 
of the royal race, and the fon- in-law of Leonidas. 

Leonidas was fo confounded at this proceeding, and 
fo apprehenilve of the event, that he took fan&uary in 
the temple of Minerva, called Chalcioicos ; upon which 
the wife of Cleombrotus feparated herfelf from her 
hufband, and became a fupplicant for her father. Leo- 
nidas was fummoned to appear, but as he refufed to 
render obedience in that particular, he was divefted of 
his royalty, and it was then transferred to his fon-in- 
law Cleombrotus. 

Lyfander quitted his employment about the clofe of 
thefe tranfatlions, the ufual time for holding it being 
then expired. The new Ephori took this opportuni- 
ty to commence a profecution againil him, and Man- 
2 droclides. 
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droclides, for having voted for the abolition of debts, 
and a new diftribution of lands, contrary to the laws. 
Lyfander and Mandroclides, finding themfelves in 
danger of being condemned, perfuaded the two kings, 
that if they would only be united with each other, 
they would have no caufe to be difquieted by any de- 
crees of the Ephori, who were priviledged indeed to 
decide between them when they were divided in their 
fentiments, but had no right to interpofe in their af- 
fairs, when they concurred in the fume opinions. 

, The two kings, in order to improve this remon- 
llrance, entered the aflernbly, where they compelled 
the Ephori to quit their feats, and fubftituted others in 
their ftead, one of whom was Agefilaus. They then 
caufed a band of young men to arm themfelves, and 
gave orders for the releafing the prifoners ; in a word, 
they rendered themfelves very formidable to their ene- 
mies, who now expected to be put to the fword : But 
not one perfon was killed on this occafion, and when 
Agis even knew, that Agefil?.'«s intended to caufe 
Leonidas to be aflamnated, in his retr°at to Tegaea, 
he ordered him to be fafely conducted thither by a fuf- 
ficient guard. 

When the affair was on the point of being abfo- 
lutely concluded without any oppofition, fo great was 
the terror which then prevailed, it was fuddenly ob- 
ftructed by a fingle man. Agefilaus had one of the 
largeft and beft eftates in the whole country, and at the 
fame time was deeply involved in debt : But as he was 
incapable of paying his creditors, and had no inclina- 
tion to incorporate his eftate into the common property, 
he reprefented to Agis, that the change would be too 
great and violent, and even too dangerous, mould they 
attempt to carry their two points at the fame time ; 
namely, the abolition of debts, and the diftribution of 
lands; whereas if they began, with gaining over the 
landed proprietors, by the annihilation of debts 5 it 
would be eafy for them to accomplifh the partition of 
lands. The fpecious turn of this reafoning enfnared 
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Agis, and even Lyfander himfelf was won over to this 
expedient by the artifice of Agefilaus : In confequence 
of which all contracts and obligations were taken from 
the feveral creditors, and carried into the public place, 
where they were piled into a large heap, and burnt to 
aflies. As foon as the flames mounted into the air, 
the rich men and bankers, who had lent their money, 
returned home extremely dejected, and Agefilaus cried 
with an infulting air, That he had never feen Jo fine 
and clear a fire before. 

The people, immediately after this tranfa&ion, de- 
manded a diftribution of the lands, and each of the 
kings gave orders for its accomplifhment ; but Agefi- 
laus ftill continued to ftart frefh difficulties, and found 
out a variety of new pretexts, to prevent the execution 
of that affair ; by which means he gained time, till 
Agis was obliged to take the field at the head of an 
army. For the Achaeans, who were in alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians, had fent to demand their af- 
flftance aeainft the ^Etolian^ -^c t!,rc;tcr.:d an ir- 
ruption into the territories of the Megareans in Pe- 
loponnefus. 

Aratus, who was then general of the Achaeans, 
had already afTembled his troops to oppofe the enemy, 
and had alfo written to theEphori, who, upon the re- 
ceipt of his letters, immediately fent Agis to their af- 
fiftance. This prince fet out with all poffible expedi- 
tion, and the foldiers teftified an incredible joy, at their 
marching under his command. The generality of 
them were young men, in very low circumftances of 
life, who now faw themfelves difcharged from all their 
debts and free, and alfo in expectation of (haring the 
lands, at their return from this expedition ; for which 
reafons they teftified the utmoft affection for Agis. The 
cities were charmed to fee thefe troops pafs through 
Pelopdnnefus, without committing the leaft diforder 5 
and fo quietly, that the found of their march was 
hardly to be diftinguifhed. The Greeks were entirely 
furprized, and made the following reflection : What ad- 

mlrabU 
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mirable difcipline and order muft formerly have been ob- 
ferved by the armies of Lacedamon y when they were 
commanded by Ageftlaus, Lyfander, or the antient Leoni- 
das ; as they even difcover at this time fo much awe and 
refpecl for their general, though younger than any foldier 
in his camp ! 

Agis joined Aratus, near Corinth, at the very time 
when he was deliberating in a council of war, whether 
he mould hazard a battle, and in what manner he 
mould difpofe his troops. Agis declared for a battle, 
and thought it not advifeable to allow the enemies a 
paflage into Peloponnefus ; but added at the fame time, 
that he intended to act as Aratus mould judge proper, 
as he was the older officer of the two, and general of 
the Achaeans, whereas he himfelf was only general of 
the auxiliary troops ; and was not come thither to ex- 
ercife any command over the league, but only to en- 
gage the enemy in conjunction with them, for whofe 
afliftance he had been fent. The officers of Aratus, 
inftead of treating him with fo much deference as Agis 
imu exprciTed, took the liberty to reproach him m 
fliarp terms, for his difinclination to a battle; af- 
cribing that to timidity, which, in reality, was the ef- 
fect of prudence. But the vain fear of falfe infamy 
did not make him abandon his wife view for the pub- 
lic good. He juftified his conduct by the memoirs he 
writ on that occafion, wherein he obferves, that as the 
hufbandman had already carried in their harveft, and 
gathered in all the fruits of the feafon, he judged it 
more advifeable to let the enemy advance into the 
country, than to hazard an unnecefTary battle at 
that juncture, when the welfare of the whole league 
lay at ftake. When he had determined not to enter 
upon action, he difmiffed his allies, after he had be- 
llowed the greateft commendations upon them ; and 
Agis, who was aftonifhed at his conduct, fet out for 
Sparta with his troops. 
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(k) The iEtolians entered Peloponnefus without any 
obftru&ion, and in their march feized the city of Pel- 
lene, where their troops, who were intent on nothing 
but plunder, immediately difperfed themfelves up and 
down, without the !caft order, and began to contend 
with each other for the fpcils. Aratus, informed of 
thefe proceedings, would not fuffer fo favourable an 
opportunity to el^ipe him. He then ceafed to be the 
fame man, and'., w'thout lofing a moment's time, or 
waiting till all his troops had joined him, advanced 
with thofe he then lud ugainft the enemies ; who were 
become weak even ; .>v their victory: he attacked 
them in the very plrce they had fo lately taken, and 
forced them to abandon it after having lof: feven hun- 
dred men. This a&ion did him great honour, and 
changed the injurious reproaches he had patiently fuf- 
fered into the higheft applaufes and panegyric. 

Several ftates and princes having now entered into a 
confederacy a ?zinll the Achzcans, Aratus endeavoured 
to contract a fiienrifhin and alliance with the .Stolians, 
in which he eaiiiy lucceeded ; rbra peace was not only 
concluded between them, but he alfo effectually nego- 
tiated an orTenfive and defenfive league, between the 
two nations of jEtoliaand Achaea. 

(/) Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great 
change in the flate of affairs. Agefilaus, who was 
one of the Ephori, being no longer retrained by fear 
as formerly, and entirely intent upon the gratification 
of his avarice, 'committed the greateft violence and 
injufticej when he found himfelf univerfally detefted, 
he raifed and maintained a body of troops, who ferved 
him as a guard when he went to the fenate j and caufed 
a report to be fpread, that he intended to continue in 
his office the fuccecding year. His enemies, in order 
to elude the calamities with which they were threat- 
ned, caufed Leonidas to be fent for in the moft public 

(k) PJut. in Arat. p. 104T. (/) A. M. 3760. Ant. 

J. C. Z44. Plut. in Ag-:d. p. 3oz — 804. 
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manner from Tegaea, and replaced him upon the 
throne, to the general fatisfaction of the people, who 
were greatly irritated, to fee themfelves abufed in the 
hopes they had entertained of the partition, which had 
never been carried into execution. 

Agefilaus faved himfelf by the afliftance of his fon, 
who was univerfally beloved ; and the two kings took 
fan&uary, Agisin the temple of Minerva, called Chal- 
cioicos, and Cleombrotus in that of Neptune. As Le- 
onidas feemed to be moft exafperated againft the lat- 
ter, he left Agis, and advanced at the head of a band 
of foldiers into the temple, where Cleombrotus had 
fled for refuge. He then reproached him with great 
warmth for affuming the regal power, in violation of 
the ties of affinity between them, and for expelling 
him from his own country in fo ignominious a manner. 
Cleombrotus, who had nothing to anfwer to thefe re- 
proaches, continued feated in a profound filence, and 
with an afpecl that fufficiently teftified his confufion. 
His wife Chelonida flood near, with her two children 
at her feet. She had been equally unfortunate, as a 
wife and daughter, but was equally faithful in each 
of thofe capacities, and had always adhered to the 
unfortunate. She had accompanied her father Leoni- 
das during his exile, and now returned to her hufband, 
whom {he tenderly embraced, and at the fame time be- 
came a fupplicant for him with her father. 

All thofe who were then prefent melted into tears 
at fo moving a fight, and were (truck with admiration 
at the virtue and tendernefs of Chelonida, and the 
amiable force of conjugal love. This unfortunate 
princefs pointing to her mourning habit and difhevelled 
treffes, Believe me, O ?ny father, faid fhe, this habit 
of woe which I now wear, this dejeclion which appears 
in my countenance, and thefe farrows into which you fee mi 
funk, are not the cffeils of that compajf.on I enter ta'n fo • 
Cleombrotus ; but the fad remains of jny affliclion for th >. 
calamities you have fuflained, in your fight from Sparta. 
On what alas ! Jhall I hqw refolve ! IVhile you reign for 
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for the future in Sparta, and triumph over the enemies 
who oppofed you, Jhall I continue to live in the defolate Jlate 
to which you now fee me reduced ? Or is it my duty to ar- 
ray myfelf in robes of royalty and magnificence, when I 
behold the husband I received from you in the flower of my 
youth, on the point of periling by your dagger ? Should he 
be unable to difarmyour refentment, and move your foul to 
eompajfion, by the tears of his wife and children, permit 
me to ajfureyou, that he will be punijhed with more feve- 
rity for his imprudence, than was even intended by your 
felfy when he Jhall fee a wife who is fo dear to him ex- 
piring at his feet ; f$r you are not to think, that in my 
prefent condition, I will ever confent to furvive him. 
What appearance Jhall I make among the Spartan ladies, 
after my inability to infpire my husband with compajjion 
for my father, and to fiften my father into pity for my 
husband! What indeed Jhall I appear to them, but a 
daughter and a wife, always afflicled and contemned by 
her neareft relations ! Chelonida, at the conclufion of 
thefe expreffions, reclined her cheek on that of Cleom- 
brotus, while with her eyes, that fpoke her forrow in 
their tears, (he caft a languid look on thofe who were 
prefent. 

Leonidas, after a few moments difcourfe with his 
friends, ordered Cleombrotus to rife, and immediately 
quit Sparta ; but earneftly importuned his daughter to 
continue there and not forfake a father, who gave her 
fuch a peculiar proof of tendernefs, as to fpare the life 
of her hufband. His follicitations were however inef- 
fectual, and the moment Cleombrotus rofe from his 
feat, fhe placed one of her children in his arms, and 
clafped the other in her own ; and when (he had of- 
fered up her prayers to the goddefs, and kifled her 
altar, flie became a voluntary exile with her hufband. 
How extremely affecling was this fpeclacle j and how 
worthy the admiration of all ages is fuch a model of 
conjugal love ! If the heart of Cleombrotus, fays Plu- 
tarch, had not been entirely depraved by vain glory, 
and a boundlefs ambition to reign, he would have been 

fenfible, 
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fenfible, that even baniftiment itfelf with fo virtuous 
a companion, was a felicity preferable to the condition 
of a fovereign. 

When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from 
Sparta, and fubftituted new Ephori inftead of the 
former, whom he had depofed, he bent all his endea- 
vours to enfnare Agis ; and began with perfuading him 
to quit the afylum to which he had retired, and reign 
in conjunction with himfelf. In order to which he af- 
fured him, that his citizens had pardoned all paft pro- 
ceedings, becaufe they were fenfible that his youth and 
inexperience, with his predominant paflion for glory, 
had lain him open to the infinuations of Agefilaus. 
Bat as Agis fufpecled the fincerity of thofe expreffions, 
and perfifted in his refolution to continue in the tem- 
ple, Leonidas no longer attempted to deceive him with 
plaufible pretences. Amphares, Demochares, and Ar- 
cefilaus, who had frequently vifited the young prince, 
continued their afliduities to him, and fometimes con- 
ducted him from the temple to the baths ; and from 
thence conveyed him in fafety to the temple, for each 
of them was his intimate friend. 

This fidelity however was of no long continuance. 
Amphares had lately borrowed of Agefiftrata, the mo- 
ther of Agis, feveral rich fuits of tapeftry, and a mag- 
nificent fet of filver plate. Thefe coftly ornaments 
tempted him to betray the king, with his mother and 
grandmother. It was even faid, that he was much 
more inclinable than either of his two companions, to 
liften to the fuggeftions of Leonidas ; and that no one 
was fo induftrious as himfelf to fpirit up the Ephori 
(of whofe number he was one ) againftAgis. As this 
prince went fometime from the temple to the bath, 
they refolved to take that opportunity to furprize him, 
and when he was one day returning from thence, they 
advanced up to him, and after they had embraced him 
with an air of affection, they attended him in his way, 
and entertained him with their ufual familiarity of con- 
vention. One of the ftreets through which they 
2 " paft 
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paft turned off, in one quarter, to the prifon, and as 
ibon as they arrived at that paflage, Amphares feiaed 
Agis with an air of authority, and cried, Agis> Imuft 
conduct you to the Ephori > to whom you are to he accoun- 
tahle for your behaviour. At the fame inftant, Demo- 
chares, who was tall and ftrong, threw his mantle 
round his neck, and dragged him along, while the 
others puihed him forward, as they had previoufly a- 
_ greed : and as no perfon came to affift him, becaufe 
there was nobody in the ftreet at that time, they ac- 
complifhed their defign, and threw him into prifon. 

Leonidas arrived at the fame time with a great num- 
ber of foreign foldiers, and furrounded the prifon ; the 
Ephori likewife came thither, and when they had fent 
for fuch of the fenators as concurred with their opinion, 
they proceeded to examine Agis, as if he had been ar- 
raigned at a competent tribunal, and ordered him to 
juftify himfelf, with refpectto his intended innovations 
in the republic. One of the Ephori pretending to 
have difcovered an expedient for difengaging him from 
this criminal affair, afked him, whether Lyfander and 
Agefilaus had not compelled him to have recourfe to 
thofe meafures ? To which Agis replied, That he had 
not a&ed in confequence of any compulfion j but that 
his admiration of Lycurgus, and a fincere defire to 
imitate his conduct, were his only motives for attemp- 
ting to reftore the city to the fame condition in which 
that legiflator had left it. The fame officer then de- 
manding of him, if he repented of that proceeding ? 
The young prince anfwered with an air of fteadinefs, 
That he never Jhould repent of fo virtuous ', Jo noble and 
glorious an undertaking, though death itfelf were pre- 
sented to his view in all its terrors. His pretended judges 
then condemned him to die, and immediately com- 
manded the public officers to carry him to that part 
of the prifon, where thofe, on whom the fentence of 
condemnation had pafTed, were ufually ftrangled. 

When Demochares faw that the officers of juftice 
did not dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that even 

the 
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the foreign foldiers turned their eyes from fuch a fpec- 
tacle of horror, and refufed to be afliftant at fo in- 
human an execution, he loaded them with threats and 
reproaches, and with his own hands dragged Agis to 
the dungeon. The people, who by this time, were 
informed of the manner in which he had been feized, 
crowded to the gates of the prifon, and began to be 
very tumultuous. The whole ftrect was already illu- 
minated with innumerable tapers ; and the mother and 
grandmother of Agis ran from place to place, filling the 
air with their cries, and intreating the people that the 
king of Sparta might at leaft have an opportunity to 
defend himfelf, and be judged by his own citizens. 
The zeal of the people did but animate the murderers 
the more to haften the execution of Agis, left he 
mould be releafed by force that very night, if the peo- 
ple mould have fufficient time allowed them foraflem- 
bling together. 

As the executioners were leading him to the place 
where they intended to ftrangle him, he beheld tears 
flowing from the eyes of one of them who was touched 
with his misfortune; upon which he turned to him, 
and faid, JVeep not for me my friend r , for as I am cut 
off in this manner contrary to all laws and ju/lice, I am 
much happier and imrc to be envied, than thofc who have 
condemned me. When he had faid thefe wordy, he of- 
fered his neck to the fatal cord, without the leaft air of 
reluclance. 

As Ampharcs came from the prifon, at the clofe of 
this tragic fcene, the flrft objecl: he beheld was the de- 
ft late mother of Agis, who threw herfelf at his feet: 
He raifed her from the earth, and aflured her, that 
Agis had nothing to fear ; intreating her, at the fame 
time, as a proof of his fincerity, to enter the prifon, 
and fee her fon. She then defired him to permit her 
aged mother to attend her in that mournful vifit: Your 
reque(r, faid he, is reafonable, and he immediately 
conducted them into the prifon, but ordered the door 
to be (hut the moment they entered it. He then com- 
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manded the executioner to feize Archidamia, the 
grandmother of Agis, who had lived to a venerable 
old age among her citizens, with as much dignity and 
reputation as any lady of" her time. When the execu- 
tioner had performed his fatal office, the inhuman Am- 
phares ordered the mother of Agis to enter the dun- 
geon. This unhappy princefs was obliged to obey 
him, and the moment (Vie came into that difmal place, 
fhe beheld her fon lying dead on the ground, and at a 
little diftance from him, her dead mother, with the 
fatal cord ftill twitted about her neck. She affified the 
executioners in difengaging her parent from that inftru- 
ment of cruelty, after which fhe laid the corpfe by 
her fon, and decently covered it with linnen. When 
this pious office was complcated, fhe caft herfelf upon 
the body of Agis, and after (he had tenderly kifled his 
-cold lips, O my fon, faid me, the excefs of thy humanity 
•and fiveet difpojition, and thy too great circumfpefiion and 
Unity, have undone thee, and been fatal to us ! 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and heard 
all that palled, entered that moment, and addreffing 
himfelf with a favage air to the mother of Agis, Since 
you knezv, faid he, and approved the defgns of your fon, 
you fialljbare in his punijl)ment, Agefiftrata rcfe at thofe 
words, and running to the fatal cord, May this, cried 
lhe, at leaf be ufeful to Sparta. 

When the report of thefe executions was difperfed 
through the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies 
brought out of the prifon, the indignation occafioned 
by this barbarity was univerfal, and every one declared, 
that from the time the Dorians had firft eftablifhed 
themfelves in Peloponnefus, fo horrible an action had 
never been committed. It muft indeed be acknow- 
ledged, that all the bJackeft crimes in nature united in 
the circumftances which aggravated this ; and we may 
even add too, that the murder of the king included 
and furpafled them all : So barbarous an execution, in 
oppofition to that refpe& with which nature infpires 
the raoft favage people for the facred perfon of their 
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fovereign, is fuch a blemifh on a nation, as all fuc- 
ceeding ages can never obliterate. 

(?n) Agis having been deftroyed in this manner,, 
Leonidas was not expeditious enough in feizing his 
brother Archidamus, who faved himfelf by flighty 
but he fecured Agiatis, the confort of that unhappy 
king, forcing her to refide in his own houfe, with 
the young child flie had by him, and then compelled^ 
her to efpoufe his fon Cleomenes, who was not mar- 
riageable at that time ; but Leonidas was determined 
that the widow of Agis mould not be difpofed of to 
any other perfon, as {he inherited a very large eftate 
from her father Gylippus, and likewife excelled all the 
Grecian ladies, in beauty as well as wifdom and virtue. 
She endeavoured to avoid this marriage by all means in 
her power, but to no effecT:, And when flie at la ft 
was obliged to confent to her nuptials with Cleomenes; 
fhe always retained a mortal averfion for Leonidas, but 
behaved with the utmoft complacency and foftnefs to 
her young fpoufe, who, from the firft day of his mar- 
riage, conceived a moft fincere and paflionate efteem. 
and affection for her ; and even fympathized with her 
in the tendernefs (he preferved for Agis, and the regard, 
fhe exprefled for his memory, and that too in fuch a. 
degree, that he would frequently hfren to her with the 
greateft attention, while fhe related to him the great 
defigns he had formed for the regulation of the govern- 
ment. 

[m) Plut. in Clcom. p, 805, 
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Sect. IV. Cleomenes afcends the throne of Sparta^ 
and engages in a war againft the Achaans, over whom 
he obtains fever al advantages, tie rcfor?ns the. go- 
vernment of Sparta^ and re-ejlablijhcs the antient dif 
cipline. acquires new advantages over Aratus and 
the Achecans. Aratus applies for fuccour to Antigonus 
king of Macedonia^ by whofe aid the Achceans obtain 
repeated viclories y and take feveral places from the 
enemy. 

(«) Leomenes had a noble foul, and an ardent paf- 
^* fion for glory, joined with the fame inclina- 
tion for temperance and iimplicity of manners as Agis 
had always exprefTed ; but had not that exceflive 
fwcetnefs of difpofition attended with the timidity and 
precaution of that prince. Nature, on the contrary, 
had infufed into him a vigour and vivacity of mind, 
which ardently prompted him on to whatever appeared 
great and noble. Nothing feemed fo amiable to him 
as the government of his citizens agreeably to their 
own inclinations, but, at the fame, he did not think 
it inconfiftent with the glory of a wife adminiftration, 
to employ fome violence in reducing to the public utility 
an inconfiderable number of obftinate and unjuft 
perfons, who oppofed it merely from the view of pri- 
vate intereft. 

He was far from being fatisfied with the ftate of 
affairs which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citi- 
zens had long been foftned by indolence and a voluptu- 
ous life; and the king himfelf, who was fond of 
tranquility, had entirely neglected public affairs. No 
per fon whatever had terrified any regard for the pub- 
lic good, every individual being [o\c\y intent i.«pon his 
particular intereft, and the aggrandizement of his 
family at the public cxpcncc. infiead of any care in 
difciplining the young people, and forming their tem- 

(«) Plut. in Cleom. p. S05— Sir. 
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perance, patience, and the equality of freemen, it wa s 
even dangerous to mention any thing of that nature, 
as Agis himfelf had periftied by attempting to intro- 
duce it among them. 

It is alfo faid, that Cleomenes, who was ftill very 
young, had heard fome philofophical lectures at the 
time when Spherus, who came from the banks of the 
Borifthenes, fettled in Lacedsemon, and applied him- 
felf, in a very fuccefsful manner, to the inftruction of 
youth. This perfon was one of the principal difciples 
of Zeno the Citian *. The ftoic philofophy which 
he then profefled, was exceedingly proper to infufe 
courage and noble fentiments in the mind, but, at the 
fame time, was capable of dangerous effects in a dif- 
pofition naturally warm and impetuous ; and, on the 
other hand, might be rendered very beneficial, by 
being grafted on a mild and moderate character. 

(0) After the death of Leonidas, who did not long 
furvive the condemnation and murder of Agis, his fon 
Cleomenes fucceeded him in the throne ; and though 
he was then very young, it gave him pain to confider 
that he had only the empty title of king, while the 
whole authority was engrofied by the Ephori, who 
fhamefully abufed their power. He then grew folli- 
citousto change the form of government, and as he 
was fenfible that few perfons were difpofed to concur 
with him in that view, he imagined the accomplim- 
ment of it would be facilitated by a war, and there- 
fore endeavoured to embroil his city with the Achceans, 
who, very fortunately for his purpofe, had given 
Sparta fome occafions of complaint againft them. 

Aratus, from the firft moments of his adminiftrati- 
on, had been induurrious to negotiate a league between 
all the {rates of Peloponnefus, through a perfuafion 
that if he fucceeded in that attempt, they would 
have nothing to fear for the future from a foreign 

(0) A. M. 3762. Ant. J. C. 242. 

* So called from Citium, a city of Cyprus. 
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enemy, and this was the only point to which all his 
meafures t.hded. All the other ftates, except the La- 
cedaemonians, the people of El is, and thofe of Ar- 
cadia, who had efpoufed the party of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, had acceded to this league. Aratus, foon afcer 
the death of Leonidas, began to harrafs the Arcadians> 
in order to make an ejipcrimcnt of the Spartan cou- 
rage, and at the fame time to make it evident, that he 
defpifed Cleomenes, as a young man without the leaft 
experience. 

When the Ephori received intelligence of this acl 
of hoflility, they caufed their troops to take the field* 
under the command of Cleomenes ; they indeed were 
riot numerous, but the confideration of the general by 
whom they were commanded, infpired them with all 
imaginable ardors for the war. The Achaeans 
marched againft him with twenty thoufand foot, and 
a thoufand horfe, under the command of Ariftoma- 
chus. Cleomenes came up with them near Pallantium, 
a city of Arcadia, and offered them battle j but Ara- 
tus was fo intimidated with the bravery of this pro- 
ceeding, that he prevailed upon the general not to 
hazard an engagement, and then made a retreat ; 
which drew upon him very fevere reproaches from his 
own troops, and (harp raillery from the enemy, whofe 
numbers did not amount to five thoufand men in tire 
whole. The courage of Cleomenes was fo much 
raifed by this retreat, that lie affumed a loftier air a- 
mongft his citizens, and reminded them of an expref- 
iion ufed by one of their antient kings, who faid, 
That the Lacedcsnvmians never Inquired after the num- 
bers of their enemies, but where they were. He af- 
terwards defeated the Achaeans in a fecond en- 
counter ; but Aratus, taking the advantage even of 
his defeat like an experienced general, turned his arm* 
immediately againft Mantinsea, and before the enemy 
could have any fufpicion of his deflgri, made himfelf 
matter of that city, and put a garrifon into it. 
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Cieomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to 
think ferioufiy on the execution of his former defi^n, 
and had credit enough to caufe Archklamus, the bro- 
ther of Agis, to be recalled from MefTene. As that 
prince was defcended from the other royal hcufe of 
Sparta, he had an inconteftable right to the crown ; 
and Cieomenes was peifuaded that the authority of 
the liphori, would receive a much greater diminution, 
when the throne of Sparta mould be filled by its two 
kings, whofe union would enable them to counter- 
ballance their power. But, unhappily for his pur- 
pofe, the fame perfons who had been guilty of the 
death of Agis, found means to aiTafiinate his brother 
Archidamus *. 

Cieomenes, foon after this event, gained a new ad- 
vantage over the Achaeans, in an action near Me- 
galopolis, wherein Lyfiades was fiain, in confequence 
of engaging too far in the purfuit of the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, who had been repulfed when the encounter firft 
began. This victory was very honourable to the 
young king, and increafed his reputation to a great 
degree. He then imparted his defign to a fmall num- 
ber of feleft and faithful friends, who ferved him in 4 
very feafonable manner. When he returned to Spar- 
ta, he concerted his march fo, as to enter the city 
when the Ephori were at fupper ; at which time, a 
fett of perfons who had been chofen for that action 
entered the hall with their drawn fwords, and killed 
four of thefe magiftrates -V, with ten of thofe who had 
taken arms for their defence. Agefilaus, who had 
been left for dead on the fpot, found means to fave 
himfelf; after which no other perfon whatever fuf- 
tained any violence ; and indeed what had been al- 
ready committed was fufficient. 

The next day, Cieomenes caufed the names of 
fourfcore citizens, whom he intended to banrfh, to be 

* Polybias declares, that Cieomenes himfelf caufed him to be ajfaffi- 
nared, 1. 5. p. 383. & 1.8. p. 511. 

•f This magijiracy ivas compefed of five Egbori, 
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fixed up in places of public refort : He alfo removed 
from the hall of audience all the feats of the Epho- 
ri, except one where he determined to place him- 
felf, in order to render juftice ; and after he had con- 
voked an aflembly of the people, he explained to them 
his reafons for the conduct he had purfued ; repre- 
fenting to tjiem, in what an enormous manner the 
Ephori had abufed their power, by fupprefling all law- 
ful authority, and not only baniming their kings, 
but even in caufmg them to be deflroyed without the 
leaft form of juftice ; and menacing thofe who were 
defirous of beholding Sparta happy in the moft excel- 
lent and moft divine form of government. He then 
added, that the conduct he purfued rendered it fuffici- 
ently evident; that inftead of confulting his own par- 
ticular intereft, his whole endeavours were employed 
to promote that of the citizens, and revive among 
them the difcipline and equality which the wife Ly- 
curgus had formerly eftablifhed, and from whence 
Sparta had derived all her glory and reputation. 

When he had exprefled himfelf in this manner, he 
immediately configned his whole eftate to the peo- 
ple as their common property, and was feconded in 
that action by Megiftones, his father-in-law, who was 
very rich. The reft of his friends, in conjunction 
with all the other citizens, then complied with this 
example, and the lands were diftributed agreeably to 
the intended plan. He even afligned a portion to 
each of thofe who had been banifhed, and promifed 
to recal them as foon affairs could be fettled in a ftate 
of tranquillity. He then filled up the proper num- 
ber of citizens, with perfons of the beft character in 
all the adjacent parts, and raifed four thoufand foot, 
whom he taught to ufe lances inftead of javelins, and 
to wear bucklers with good handles, and not with 
leather ftraps buckled on, as had before been the 
cuftom. 
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His next cares were devoted to the education of 
children ; in order to which he endeavoured to re- 
eftablifti the Laconic discipline, wherein the philofo- 
pher Spherus was very affiftant to him. The exer- 
cifes and public meals foon refumed their antient or- 
der and gravity ; moft of the citizens voluntarily em- 
bracing "this wife, noble, and regular method of life, 
to which the reft, whofe number was very inconfide- 
rabl?, were foon obliged to conform. In order alfo 
to foften the name of monarch, and to avoid exafpe- 
rating the citizens, he appointed his brother Euclidas 
king with him j which is the firft inftance of the ad' 
miniftration of the Spartan government by two kings 
of the fame houfe, at one time. 

Cleomenes believing that Aratus and the Achaeans 
were perfuaded he would not prefume to quit Sparta, 
amidft the difTatisfaclions occalioned by the novelties 
he had introduced into the government, thought no- 
thing could be more honourable and advantageous to 
him, than to let them fee how much he was efteemed 
by his troops, and beloved by his citizens, and what 
confidence he entertained, that the new changes had 
not alienated the minds of the people from him. He 
firft advanced into the territories of Megalopolis ; 
where his troops committed great devaftations, and 
gained a very confiderable booty. To thefe ravages 
he added infults, caufing pufilic games and fhews to be 
exhibited for the fpace of a whole day, in the fight 
of the enemy ; not that he had any real fatisfa&ion in 
fuch a conduct, but only intended to convince them 
by this contemptuous bravado, how much he aflured 
himfelf of being victorious over them. 

Though it was very cuftomary in thofe times, to 
fee troops of comedians and dancers in the train of 
other armies, his camp was perfectly free from all fuch 
diflblute proceedings. The youths of his army paf- 
fed the greateft part of their time in exercifing them- 
felves, and the old men were induftrious to form and 
inftrudt them. Their very relaxations from thofe em- 
it 5 ploym:nts 
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ployments were pafled to inftru£Hve and familiar con- 
verfations, feafoned with fine and delicate raileries, 
that were always mcdeft and never rendered offenfive 
by injurious reflexions. In a word, they were entirely 
conformable to the laws by which the wife legiflator of 
Sparta had been careful to regulate converfations. 

Cleomenes himfelf appeared like the matter who 
thus formed the citizens, not fo much by his difcourfe, 
as his example in leading a frugal life, which had no- 
thing in it fuperior to that of the meaneft of his fub- 
jec*fe, an affecting model of wifdom and abftinence, 
which facilitated beyond expreffion his accomplilh- 
ment of the great things he performed in Greece. 
"For thofe whofe affairs carried them to the courts of 
other kings, did not admire their riches and magnifi- 
cence, fo much as they detefted their imperious pride, 
and thehaughtinefs with which they treated thofe who 
approached them. On the contrary, no fuch offen- 
five manners were ever experienced in the court of 
Cleomenes. He appeared in a very plain habit, and 
almoft without officers : the audiences he gave were 
as long as the people who applied to him could de- 
fire : h« made all manner of perfons a very agreeable 
reception, without treating any body with an air of 
aufterity. This affable and engaging behaviour gain- 
ed him the univerfal love and veneration of his people, 
in which the true grandeur and merit of a king un- 
doubtedly confift. 

His table was extremely fimple and frugal, and 
truly laconic. No mufic was ever introduced there ; 
nor did any one defire it, as his converfation well 
fupplied its place - } and it is certain that thofe who are 
capable of difcourfing well, may pafs their time very 
agreeably without hearing fongs. Cleomenes never 
failed to enliven thofe repairs, either by propofing 
curious and important queftions, or relating fome 
ufeful and agreeable piece of hiltory ; feafoning the 
whole with a delicate win of wit and gaiety. He 
tfic-ught it neither an argument of a prince's merit 
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pr gbry to attach men to their intereft by the at* 
tra£tions of riches, and fplendid tables whereas the 
ability of gaining their hearts by the amiable power of 
difcourfe, and the charms of a commerce, in which 
freedom of thought, and fincerity of manners, al- 
ways prevailed, was confidered by him as a truly royal 
quality. 

(/>) This affable and engaging difpofition of-Cleo- 
menes fecured him the aire&ion of all the troops, 
and infpired them with fuch an ardor for his fervice, 
as feemed to have rendered them invincible. He took 
fcvcral places from the Achzeans, ravaged the territo- 
ries of their allies, and advanced a! moil as far as Phe- 
ise, with intention either to give them battle, or diff- 
ered It Aratus as a pufillanimous leader, who had fled, 
from his enemy, and abandoned all their fiat country 
to be plundered. The Achreans having taken the 
field with all their troop?, and encamped in the ter- 
ritories of Dymae, Cleomenes followed them thither, 
and barrafied them perpetually with fo much intre- 
pidity, as at laii compelled them to come to a battle, 
wherein he obtained a complcat victory j for h: put 
their army to flight, killed abundance of men, and 
took a great number of prifoncrs. 

(q) The Achseans were extremely dejected at thefe 
fevere loffes, and began to be apprchenfive of the 
greateft calamities from Sparta, efpccially if the fhould 
happen to be fupportcd by the /Etolians, according 
to the rumour which then prevailed. Aratus, who 
had ufually been elected general every other year, 
rcfufed to charge himfelf with that commiifion when 
he was chofen again, and Timoxenes was fubftitutcd 
in his ftead. The Acha^ans feverely cenfured the 
conduct of Aratus on this occafion, and with great 
juftice, as he, who was conhdereJ by them a 5 their 
pilot, had now abandoned the helm of his veffcl a- 
jr.idfl: a threatening tempeft, wherein it would have 

tp) A. M. 377 r '- Ant. J. C. zzl, ( ? j Plat, w Claom. 
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been proper and glorious for him to havefeized it into 
his own hands, even by force, in imitation of feveral 
great examples related in hiftory, and when he ought 
to have been foldy follicitous to fave the ftate at the 
expence of his own life. If he had even defpaired of 
retrieving the affairs of the Achaeans, he ought rather 
to have fubmitted to Cleomenes, who was a Grecian 
by birth, and king of Sparta, than to call in the 
amftance of foreigners, and make them mafters of 
Peloponnefus, as will foon appear to have been the 
event: jealoufy, however, extinguifhes all prudent 
reflections, and is a malady not to be cured by rea- 
fon alone. 

(r) The Acbaeans being reduced to the laft extre- 
mities, and efpecially after the lofs of the firft battle, 
fent ambaffadors to Cleomenes to negotiate a peace. 
The king feemed at firft determined to impofe very 
rigid terms upon them ; but afterward difpatched an 
embalfy on his part, and only demanded to be ap- 
pointed general of the Achaean league, promifmg on 
that condition to accommodate all differences between 
them, and reftore the prifoners and places he had taken 
from them. The Acha?ans, who were very incli- 
nable to accept of peace on thofe terms, defired Cle- 
omenes to be prefent at Lerna, where they were to 
hold a general affembly, in order to conclude the 
treaty : The king fet out accordingly for that place, 
but an unexpected accident which happened to him, 
prevented the interview ; and Aratus endeavoured to 
improve it in fuch a manner as to hinder the nego- 
tiation from being renewed. He imagined, that as he 
had poffefTed the chief authority in the Achaean league 
for the fpace of thirty-three years, it would be very 
difhonourable in him to fuffer a young man to graft 
himfelf upon him, and divert him of all his glory and 
power, by fupplanting him in a command he had ac- 
q- ired,augmentcd and retained for fo many years. Thefe 

(r) A. M, 3777. Ant. J. C. 2-7. 
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confiderations induced him to ufe all his efforts to 
difluade theAchasans from the conditions propofed to 
them by Cleomenes : but as he had the mortification 
to find himfelf incapable of conciliating them with this 
view, becaufe they dreaded the bravery and uncom- 
mon fuccefs of Cleomenes, and like wife thought the 
Lacedaemonians were very reafonable in their inten- 
tions to reftore Peloponnefus to its antient Hate, he 
had recourfe to an expedient which no Grecian ought 
to have approved, and was extremely difhonourable in 
a man of his rank and character. His defign was to 
call in the affiftance of Antigonus king of Macedonia, 
and by inevitable confequence make him matter of 
Greece. 

(s) He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great 
caufe to be difTatisficd with his former proceedings ; 
but he was fenfible, that princes may be properly faid 
to have neither friends nor enemies, and that they form 
their fentiments of things by the ftandard of their 
own intereft. Fie, however, would not openly enter 
into a negotiation of this nature, nor propofe it as from 
himfelf, becaufe he knew that if it mould happen to 
prove unfuccefdful, he mml inevitably incur all the 
odium ; and bcfide, it would be making a plain de- 
claration to the Achaean?, that if he had not abfolutely 
defpaired of retrieving their affairs, he would not ad- 
vife them to have recourfe to their profelTcd enemy. 
He therefore concealed his real views, like an artful 
and experienced politician, and proceeded by indirect 
and fecret methods. As the city of Megalopolis was 
nearcft in fituation to Sparta, it lay moft cxpofed to 
the incurfions of the enemy, and the inhabitants be- 
gan to think themfelves fuf-icient fufferers by the war, 
as the Achasans were f> far from being in a condition 
to fupport them, that they were unable to defend 
themfelves. Niccphnnes and Cercidcs, two citizens 
of Megalopolis, whom Aratus had brought over to 

(0 P''M- h2, p. 133—140. 
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his fcheme, made a propofal in the council of tha fc 
city, for demanding permiffion of the Achaeans, to 
implore the afliftance of Antigonus. This motion 
was immediately aflented to, and the Achnsans grant- 
ed them the permiffion they defired. Thefe two citi- 
zens were then deputed to be the mefTengers of that 
propofal, and Aratus had been careful to furnifli them 
with fufficient inftruelions beforehand. When they 
received audience of Antigonus, they lightly touched 
upon the particulars which related to their city, and 
then ftrongly infilled, in conformity to their induc- 
tions, on the imminent danger to which the king him- 
felf would be expo fed, fhould the alliance, which was 
then talked of between the JEtolhns and Cleomenes, 
take effect. They then reprefented to him, that if 
the united forces of thefe two Mates fhould have thofe 
advantages over the Achaeans which they expected to 
obtain, the towering ambition of Cleomenes would 
never be fatisfted with the mere conqueft of Pelopon- 
nefus, as it was evident that he afpired at the empire 
of all Greece, which it would be impoflible for him 
to feize without entirely destroying the authority of 
the Macedonians. To thefe remonlirances they ad- 
ded, that if the /Rtolians fhould not happen to join 
Cleomenes, the Achaeans would be capable cf fup- 
porting themfelves, with their own forces, and mould 
have no caufe to trouble the king with their importu- 
nities for his abidance ; but if, on the other hand, 
fortune fhould prove averfc to them, and permit the 
confederacy between thofe two ftates to take effcer, 
they mull then intreat him not to be an unconcerned 
fpc£tator of the ruin of Peloponnefus, which might 
even be attended with fatal confluences to himfelf. 
They alfo took care to infinuafe to the king, that 
Aratus would enter i: ; ro -.ill his mea Aires, and give 
him, in due time, fjfiicient fecurity for his own fide- 
lity and good intentions. 

Antigonus highly approved all thefe reprefentations, 
and felled with pleasure the opportunity that was now 

offered 
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offered him, for engaging in the affairs of Greece. 
This had always been the policy of the fucceflbrs of 
Alexander, who, by declaring themfelves kings, had 
converted the frame of their refpeclive governments 
into monarchy. They were fenfible that it nearly 
concerned them to oppofe all fuch ftates as had any 
inclination to retain their liberty, and the form of po- 
pular government ; and wherever they found them- 
selves in no condition to extinguifh thefe, they at- 
tempted to weaken them at leaft, and to render the 
people incapable of forming any confiderable enter- 
prizes, by fowing the feeds of divifion between re- 
publics and free ftates, and engaging them in wars 
againft each other, in order to render themfelves nc- 
cefTary to them, and prevent their making off the 
Macedonian yoke, by uniting their forces, (r) Poly- 
bius, fpeaking of one of thefe princes, declares in ex- 
prefs terms, that he paid large penfions to feveral ty- 
rants in Greece, who were profefied enemies to li- 
berty *. 

It cannot therefore be thought furprizing that An- 
tigonus mould prove fo tradable to the follicitations 
and demands of the Megalopolitans. He wrote them 
an obliging letter, wherein he promifed to affift 
them, provided the Achieans would confent to that 
proceeding. The inhabitants of Megalopolis were 
tranfported at the happy refult of their negotiation, 
and immediately difpatched the fame deputies to the 
general aflembly of the Ach.xans, in order to inform 
that people of the good intentions of Antigonus, and 
to prefs them to put their interefrs immediately into- 
his Ira nds. 

Arat.is did not fail to congratulate himfelf in pri- 
vate, for the maiierly firoke by which he had fuc- 
cceded in his intrigue, and to find Antigonus not pof- 

(/) Lib. 2. p. 13 r. 
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feflec! with any impreffions to his prejudice, as he had 
reafon to apprehend. He wifhed indeed to have had no 
occafion for his afiiftance; and though neceflity ob- 
liged him to have recourfe to that prince, he v/as wil- 
ling to guard againft the imputation of thofe meafures, 
and for having them feem to have been concerted by the 
Achaeans, without any privity of his. 

When the deputies from Afegalopolis were intro- 
duced into the aflembly, they read the letter of Anti- 
gonus, and related all the particulars of the obliging 
reception he had given them ; with the affection and 
efteem he had exprefTed for the Achaeans, and the ad- 
vantageous offers he made them. They concluded 
with defiring, in the name of their city, that the 
Achaeans would invite Antigonus to be prefent as foon 
as poflible in their affembly ; and every one feemed 
to approve of that motion. Aratus then rofe up, 
and after he had reprefented the voluntary goodnefs 
of the king in the ftrongeft light, and commended 
the fentimcnts that prevailed in the aflembly, he inti- 
mated to the.-.i, that there was no neceffity for preci- 
pitating any thing ; tint it would be very honourable 
for the republic to endeavour to terminate her wars by 
her own forces ; nr.d that if any calamitous accident 
fhquld render her incapable of doing fo, it would then 
be time enough to have recourfe to her friends. This 
advice was gener.lly approved, and it was concluded, 
that the Achasars mould employ only their own forces 
in fupporting the prefent war. 

(k) The events of it were however very unfavoura- 
ble to them ; for Cleomenes made himfelf mafter of 
feveral cities * of Peloponnefus, of which Argos was 
the moft confiderable, and at laft fcized Corinth, but 
not the citadel. The Achaeans had then no longer 

(a) A. M. 3-7S. Ant. J. C. 226. Pint, in Cleom. p. 814, 
815. Piut. in Arat. p. 1047. A.M. 3779. Ant. J. C. 225. 

* C.iphycs, Pifcw, Phtr.eut, Pbfoste, Cleorta, Epidaitrus, IIer~ 
»;ior,c i 'liaziir::; 
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time for deliberation ; Antigonus was called in to 
their affiftance, and they came to a refolution to deli- 
ver up the citadel to him, without which he would 
never have engaged in that expedition ; for he wanted 
a place of ftrength, and there was none which fuited 
him fo effectually as that, as well on account of its ad- 
vantageous fituation between two feas, as its fortifica- 
tions, which rendered it almoft impregnable. Aratus 
fent his fon to Antigonus among the other hoftages. 
That prince advanced by long marches with an army 
of twenty thoufand foot, and fourteen hundred horfe. 
Aratus fet out by fea with the principal officers of the 
league, to meet Antigonus at the city of Pegae, un- 
known to the enemy ; and when that prince was in- 
formed of his arrival in perfon, he advanced to him, 
and rendered him all the honours due to a general of 
difh'nguimed rank and merit 

Cleomenes, inftead of attempting to defend the 
paflage of the Ifthmus, thought it more advifeable to 
throw up trencher, and raife ftrong walls to fortify the 
pailes of the Onian mountains *, and to harrafs the 
enemy by frequent attacks, rather than hazard a bat- 
tle with fuch well difciplined and warlike troops. This 
conduct of the king of Sparta reduced Antigonus to 
great extremities, for he had not provided himfelf 
with any confiderable quantity of provifions, and found 
it not very practicable to force the pafTes defended by 
Cleomenes : The only expedient therefore to which 
Antigonus could have recourfe in this perplexity, W2S 
to advance to the promontory of Henea, and from 
thence to tranfport his army by fea to Sicyon, which 
would require a confiderable fpace of time, as well as 
great preparations, which could not eafily be made. 

(x) While Antigonus was embarraffed in this man- 

(x) A. M. 3780. Ant. J. C. 224. 

* Tbefe ivai a ridge of moun- Attica, as far as Bceitia, and 
tair.s which extended from the mount Cit heron, Strab. 1. 8. 
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ner, fome friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one 
night by fea, and informed him that the people of 
Argos had revolted againft Cleomenes, and were then 
befieging the citadel. Aratus having likewife received 
fifteen hundred men from Antigonus, fet out by fea 
and arrived at Epidaurus. 

. Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of thefe proceed- 
ings about nine or ten in the evening, immediately 
detached Megiftones with two thoufand men, to fuc- 
courhis party at Argos as foon as pofKble ; after which 
he induftrioufly watched the motions of Antigonus, 
and to animate the Corinthians, afiured them that the 
diforders which had lately happened at Argos, were 
no more than a flight commotion excited by a few 
mutinous perfons, which would eafily be fuppreffed. 
In this however he was deceived, for Megiftones ha- 
ving been flain in a fkirmifh, as foori as he entered 
Argos, the Lacedemonian gan iibn was reduced to the 
laft extremity, and feveral couriers had been fent from 
thofe troops to demand immediate afiiftance from the 
Spartan army. Cleomenes being then apprehenfive 
that the enemies, if they (hould happen to make them- 
lelves matters of Argos, would (hut up all the pafies 
againft him ; by which means they would be in a 
^condition to ravage all Laconia with impunity, and 
even to form the fiege of Sparta, which would then 
be without defence 5 he therefore thought it advifea- 
ble to decamp, and marched with all his army from 
Corinth. 

Antigonus, foon after this retreat of the Lacedae- 
monians, entered the place and fecured it to himfelf 
With a good garrifon. Cleomenes in the mean tim« 
arrived at Argos, before the revolters had any fufpicion 
of his approach, and at fir ft fucceeded fo far, as to 
fcale feveral parts of the town, where he forced fome 
of the enemies troops to fave themfelves by flight ; 
but Aratus having entered the city on one fide, and 
king Antigonus appearing with all his troops on the 
other, Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. 

During 
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During the continuance of his march, he received 
advice in the evening from couriers at Tegea, which 
affected him as much as all his former misfortunes. 
They acquainted him with the death of his confort 
Agiatis, from whom he had never been able to ab- 
fent himfelf a whole campaign, even when his expe- 
ditions were moft fuccefsful ; and fuch were his tender- 
nefs and efteem for her, that it had always been cufto- 
mary for him to make frequent returns to Sparta to 
enjoy the pleafure of her company. The next morn- 
ing he renewed his march by dawn, and arrived early 
at Sparta, where after he had devoted fome moments 
in pouring out his forrows to his mother and chil- 
dren in his own houfe, lie refumed the management of 
public affairs. 

Much about the fame time, Ptolemy, who had 
promifed to aflift him in the war, fent to him to de- 
mand J113 mother and children as hoftages. It was a 
long time before Cleomenes could prefume to acquaint 
his parent with the king of Egypt's demand, and 
though he frequently went to vifit her with an inten- 
tion to explain himfelf to her, he never hnd refolution 
enough to enter upon the fubjeft. His mother obfer- 
ving the perplexity in which he appeared, began to 
entertain fome fufpicion of the caufe ; for mothers 
have ufually a gieat (hare of penetration, with refe- 
rence to their children. She inquired of thofe who 
were moft intimate with him, whether her fon did 
not defire fomething from her, which he could not 
prevail upon himfelf to communicate to her ? And 
when Cleomenes had at laft the refolution to open 
the affair to her ; How, my fon, faid /he with a fmile, is 
this the fecret you wanted courage to difekfe to me ? lVhy y 
in the name of heaven, did you not bnmediatcly caufe ma 
to be put on hoard fome veffel, and fent x without a mo- 
ments delay, to any part of the worlds where my perfin 
may he ufeful to Sparta, before old age cmfanes and de- 
frays it in languor and inaftion ! 
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When the preparations for her voyage were com- 
pleated, Crateficlea ( for fo the mother of CJeomenes 
was called ) took her fon apart, a few moments be- 
fore fhe entered the vefTel, and led him into the tem- 
ple of Neptune. There fhe held him a great while 
clafped in her arms, and after (he had bathed his face 
with a tender flow of tears, fhe recommended the 
liberty and honour of his country to his care. When 
(he faw him weep in the excefs of his anguifh at that 
melancholy parting ; King of Lacedesmon, faid fhe, 
let us dry our tears, that no per/on, when we quit the 
temple, may fee us weep, or do any thing unworthy of 
Sparta. For this is in our power-, events are in the 
hands of God. When fhe had exprefTed herfelf to 
this efFecT:, (he compofed her countenance ; led her 
infant grandfon to the fhip, and commanded the pilot 
to fail that moment from the port. 

As foon as fhe arrived at Egypt, fhe was informed 
that Ptolemy having received an embafly from Anti- 
gonus, was fatisfied with the propofals made by that 
prince j and fhe had likewife intelligence, that her 
fon Cleomenes was follicited by the Achseans to con- 
clude a treaty between them and Sparta, but that he 
durft not put an end to the war, without the confent 
of Ptolemy, becaufe he was apprehenlive for his mo- 
ther, who was then in the power of that king. When 
fhe had been fully inftru&ed in thefe particulars, fhe 
fent exprefs orders to her fon, to tranfacl, without the 
leaft fear or hefitation, whatever he imagined wotild 
prove beneficial and glorious to Sparta, and not to fuf- 
fer himfelf to be difconcerted by his apprehenfions of 
the treatment an antient woman and a little infant 
might fuftain from Ptolemy. Such were the fenti- 
ments which even the women of Sparta thought it 
their glory to cherifh. 

(y) Antigonus, in the mean time having made 

(y) A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223. Polyb. I. 2. p. 149. Plut. 
in Cieom. p. 815 — 817. Id. inArato. p. 1048. 
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himfelf mafter of Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomene, 
and feveral other cities ; Cleomenes, who was then 
reduced to the neceffity of defending Laconia, per- 
mitted all the Helots who were capable of paying five 
minae ( about ten pounds fterling ) to purchafe their 
freedom. From this contribution he raifcd five hun- 
dred talents, ( about one hundred twenty-five thoufand 
pounds fterling) and armed two thoufand of thefe 
Helots after the Macedonian manner, in order to op- 
pofe them to the Leucafpides of Antigonus, he then 
formed an enterprize, which certainly no one could 
have expected from him. The city of Megalopolis 
was very confiderable at that time, and even not in- 
ferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes con- 
certed meafures for furprizing this city, and to take it 
without any oppofition ; and as Antigonus had fent 
mod of his troops into winter-quarters in Atfacedonia, 
while he himfelf continued at Egium, to a/lift in the 
afTembly of the Achreans, the king of Sparta juftly 
iuppofed, that the garrifon of the city could not be 
very ftrong at that time, nor their guards very Ariel: 
in their duty, as they were not apprehenfive of any 
infult from an enemy fo weak as himfelf ; and confe- 
quenily that if he proceeded with expedition in his 
defign, Antigonus, who was then at the diftance of 
three days march from the place, would be incapable 
of affording it any afilfrance. The event fucceeded 
according to the plan he had projected ; for as he ar- 
rived at the city by night, he fcaled the walls, and 
made himfelf mafter of the place without any oppo- 
fition. Moft of the inhabitants retired to Mcflc-ne, 
with their wives and children, before their enemies had 
a; y thoughts of purfuing them ; and Antigonus was 
not informed of this accident, till it was too late tj 
retrieve it. 

Cleomenes, out of a gcnerofity of mind which hss 
few examples in hiftory, fent a herald to acquaint 
the people of Megalopolis, that he would relieve them 
the pofleflion of their city, provided they would re- 
nounce 
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nouncc the Achaean league, and enter into a friend- 
fhip and confederacy with Sparta ; but as advantage- 
ous as this offer feemed, they could not prevail on 
themfelves to accept it, but rather chofe to be deprived 
of their eftates, as well as of the monuments of their 
anceftors, and the temples of their gods ; in a word, 
to fee themfelves diverted of all that was moil dear 
and valuable to them, than to violate the faith they 
had fworn to their allies. The famous Philopcemen, 
whom we fliall frequently have occafion to mention 
in the fequel of this hiftory, and who was then at 
Meflene, contributed not a little to this generous re- 
solution. Who could ever expect to difcover fo 
much greatnefs of foul, and fuch from the very dregs 
of Greece, for by that name, the times of which we 
now treat, may juftly be defcribed, when we com- 
pare them with the glorious ages of Greece united and 
triumphant, when even the luftre of its victories was 
loft in the fplendor of its virtues 1 

This refufal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged 
Cleomenes, who, till the moment he received their 
anfwer, had not only jpared the city, but had even 
been careful to prevent the foldiers from committing 
the leaft diforder ; but his anger was then inflamed to 
fuch a degree, that he abandoned the place to pillage, 
and fent all the ilatucs and pictures to his own city. 
He alfo demolimed the greateft part of the walls, with 
the flrongeft quarters, and then marched his troops 
back to Sparta. The def'olation of the city extremely 
affii&ed the Achaeans, who confidered their inability 
toaflift fuch faithful allies, as a crime for which they 
ought to reproach themfelves. 

This people were foon fenfible, that by imploring 
the aid of Antigonus, they had fubjecled themfelves 
to an imperious matter, who made their liberties the 
price of his aid. He compelled them to pafs a de- 
cree, which prohibited them from writing to any 
king, or fending an embafiy without his permiffion ; 
and he obliged them to furnilh proviftons aad pay for 
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! the garrifon he had put into the citadel of Corinth, 
which, in reality, was making them pay for their 
own chains, for this citadel was the very place which 
kept them in fubjeclion.. They had abandoned them- 
felves to flavery in fo abjecl: . a manner, as even to 
offer facrifices and libations, and exhibit public games, 
in honour of Antigonus ; and Aratus was no longer 
regarded by them, Antigonus fet up in Argos all the 
ftatues of thofe tyrants which Aratus had thrown 
down, and deftroyed all thofe which had been erec- 
ted in honour of the perfons who furprized the citadel 
of Corinth, except one, which was that of Aratus 
himfelf; and all the intreaties of this general could 
not prevail upon the king to defift from fuch a pro- 
ceeding. The light of thefe tranfactions gave him 
the utmoft anxiety \ but he was no longer matter of 
affairs, and fuffered a jui\ punimment for fubjeding 
himfelf and his country to a foreign yoke. Antigo- 
nus aifo took the city of Mantinea, and when he 
had mofl inhumanly murdered a great number of 
the citizens, and fold the reft into captivity, he a- 
bandoned the place to the AtqWcs, in order to its 
being repeopled by them, and even charged Aratus 
with that corn million, who had the meannefs to call 
this new inhabited city * by the name of him who had 
Ihewn himfelf its molt cruel enemy. A fad, and at 
the fame time, a falutary example, v/hich mews that 
when once a perfon has confentcd to iloop toa-ftate of 
fervitude, he fees himfelf daily compelled to defcend 
lower, without knowing where or how to flop. 

Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load 
his republic with fhackles, was guilty of an unpar- 
donable crime, the enormity of" which, no great qua- 
lity nor any mining action can ever extenuate. He 
acied thus merely through jealcufy of his rival C'eo- 
nienes, whofe glory, and the fuperiority that young 
prince had obtained over him by the fucccis of his 

* Antigonia, 
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arms, were infupportable to him. What, fays Piu- 
tarch, did Cleomenes demand of the Achxans, as the 
fole preliminary to the peace he offered them ? Was 
it not their election of him for their general ? And 
did he not demand that, with a view to compleat the 
welfare of their cities, and fecure to them the enjoy- 
ment of their liberties, as a teftimony of his grati- 
tude for fo hgnal an honour, and fo glorious a title ? 
If therefore, continues Plutarch, it had been abfolutely 
neceffary for them to have chofen either Cleomenes 
or Antigonus, or, in other words, a Greek or a Bar- 
barian, for the Macedonians were confidered as fuch ; 
in a word, if they were obliged to have a mailer, 
would not the meaneft citizen of Sparta, have been 
preferable to the greateft of the Macedonians ; at 
lead, in the opinion of thofe who had any regard to 
the honour and reputation of Greece? Jealoufy, how- 
ever, extinguished all thofe fentiments in the mind of 
Aratiif, fo difficult is it to behold fuperior merit with 
an eye of fatisfaction and tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not feem to fub- 
mit to Cleomenes, nor confent that a king of Sparta, 
defcended from Hercules, and a king who had lately 
re-eftablimed the antient difcipline of that city, mould 
add to his other titles, that of captain-general of the 
Achaeans, called in a ftranger , to whom he had 
formerly profeffed himfelf a mortal enemy j in confe- 
rence of which he filled Peloponncfus with thofe 
very Macedonians, whom he had mace it his glory 
to expel from thence in his youth. He even thiew 
himfelf at their feet, and all Achaia, by his example, 
fell proftratc before them, as an indication of their 
promptitude to accomplifh the commands of their im- 
perious matters. In a word, from a man accultomcd 
to liberty, he became an abje<5t and ferviie flatterer ; 
he had the bafenefs to offer facrifices to Antigonu?, and 
placed himfelf at the head of a proceffion crowned 
with chaplets of flowers, joining at the fame time in 
hymns to the honour of that prince, and rendering 
2 " by 
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by thefe low adulations that homage to a mortal man, 
which none but the divinity can claim, and even to a 
man uho then carried dtath in his bofom, and was 
ready to fink into putrefaction ; for he at that time 
was reduced to the lafl extremity by a flow confump- 
tion. Aratus was however a man of great merit in 
other refpects, and had (hewn himfelf to be an ex- 
traordinary perfon, altogether worthy of Greece. In 
him, fays Plutarch, we fee a deplorable inftance of 
human frailty, which amid ft the luftre of fo many 
rare and excellent qualities, could not form the plan 
of a virtue exempt from blame. 

(z) We have already obferved, that Antigonus had 
fent his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia. 
Cleomenes, at the return of fpring, formed an en- 
tcrprize which, in the opinion of the vulgar, was the 
refult of temerity and folly ; but according to Poly- 
bius, a competent judge in affairs of that nature, it 
was concerted with all imaginable prudence and fa- 
gacity. As he was fenfible that the Macedonians 
were difperfed in their quarters, and that Antigonus 
parted the winter feafon with his friends at Argos, 
without any other guard than an inconfiderable num- 
ber of foreign troops ; he made an irruption into the 
territories of Argos, in order to lay them wafte. He 
conceived at the fame time, that if Antigonus mould 
be fo much affected with the apprehenfions of ignomi- 
ny as to hazard a battle, he would certainly be de- 
feated ; and that, on the other hand, if he fhould 
decline fighting, he would lofe all his reputation with 
the Achaeans, while the Spartans, on the contrary, 
would be rendered more daring and intrepid. The 
event fucceeded according to his expectations ; for as 
the whole country was ruined by the devaluations of 
his troops, the people of Argos, in their rage and 
impatience, affembled in a tumultuous manner at the 



(*) Plut. in Cleom. p. 8l6, 817. Polyb, 1,2. p. 149. 
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palace gate, and with a murmming tone pre/Ted the 
Icing either to give their enemies battle, or refign the 
command of his troops to thofe who were lefs timo- 
rous than himfelf. Antigonus, on the other hand, 
who had To much of the prudence and prefence of 
mind effential to a great general, as to be fenfible that 
the difhonourable part of one in his ftation, did not 
confift in hearing himfelf reproached, but in expofing 
himfelf rafhly, and without reafon, and in quitting 
certainties for chance, refufed to take the field, and 
pcrufted in his re rotation not to fight. Cleomenes 
therefore led up his troops to the walls of Argos, and 
when he had laid the flat country wafte, marched his 
army back to Sparta. 

This expedition redounded very much to his ho- 
nour, and even obliged his enemies to confefs that 
he was an excellent general, and a perfon of the 
higheft merit and capacity in the conduct of the mod 
arduous affairs. In a word, they could never fuffi- 
ciently admire his manner of oppofing the forces of 
a Tingle city, to the whole power of the Macedonians, 
united with that of Ptloponncfus, notwithfranding 
the immenfe fupplics which had been furnifhed by 
the king j and efpecially when they confidered that 
he had not only preferved Laconia free from all in- 
fults, but had even penetrated into the territories of 
his enemies, where he ravaged the country, and made 
himfelf matter of feveral gre-t cities. This they were 
perfuaded could not be thecfFecvfc of any ordinary abili- 
ties in the art of war, nor of any common magnani- 
mity of foul. A misfortune however unhappily pre- 
vented from reinffating Sparta in her antient power, as 
will e evident in the leijujl. 
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Sect. V. The celebrated battle of S el of a, wherein An- 
tigonus defeats Cleomenes, who retires into Egypt. 
Antigonus makes himfelf mailer of Sparta, and treats 
that city with great himanitx. The death of that 
prince ; who is face ceded by Philip, the f,n of Deme- 
trius. The death of Ptolemy Evcrgctes, to whsfe 
throne Ptolemy Phikpator fuecceds. J great earth- 
quake at Rhodes The noble gcnerofity of thrf: princes 
and cities who contributed to the reparation of the kfjes 
the Rhodians hud fnftained by that calamity. The fate 
of the famous Cohjlhs. 

(<y)'~pIIE Macedonian? and Ach.-rans having quit- 
ted their quarters in the fummcr fvafon, An- 
tigonus put himfelf at tlvj head of ti.crn, and ad- 
vanced into Laconia. His army was c» .nr. pofed of 
twenty-eight thou (and foot, and twelve hundred hoife ; 
but that of C!e::menes did not anv.unt to v.nrc than 
twenty thoufand men. As thj lu'.tcr <•:' -\.Jn two 
princes e.xp.-eced an irrop-ivn fr-.ji.j lb-- he Led 

fortified all the paCcs, by pofting detachment* <>: his 
troops in them, and by throwing up mtieuchment: , 
and cutting down trees, after which be formed h:s 
camp at Selafia. He imagined, and with good reafoa 
too, that the enemies would endeavour to force a paf- 
fage into that country through this avenue, in winch 
he was not deceived. This defile was formed by two 
mountains, one of which had the name of Eva, and 
the other that of Olympus The river O-T.eus ran 
between them, on the banks of which v.a., the road 
to Sparta. Cleomer.es, having thrown up a good in- 
trenchment at the foot of thefe mountains, polled his 
brother Euclidas on the eminence of E'-'a, at the head 
of the allies, and planted himfelf on Olympus, with 
the Lacedaemonians, and a party of the foreign troops, 

(a) A. M. 373 r. Ant. J. C. Pc!}!). !. 2. p. 150 — 154. 

Plut. in Clcom. p. 818, 819. Id. in Pktlop. p. 358. 
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placing at the fame time along each bank of the river, 
a detachment of the cavalry, and foreign auxiliaries. 

Antigonus, when he arrived there, faw all the 
pafTes fortified, and was fenfible, by the manner in 
which Cleomenes had polled his troops, that he had 
neglected no precaution for defending himfelf and at- 
tacking his enemies, and that he had formed his camp 
into fuch an advantageous difpofition, as rendered all 
approaches to it extremely difficult. All this abated 
his ardor for a battle, and caufed him to encamp at a 
fmall diftance, where he had an opportunity of cove- 
ring his troops with a rivulet. He continued there for 
fevcral days, in order to view the fituation of the dif- 
ferent ports, and found the difpofition of the people 
who compofed the enemy's army. Sometimes he feem- 
ed to be forming defigns, which kept the enemy in 
fufpence how to act. They however were always up- 
on their guard, and the fituation of each army equally 
fecurcd them from infults. At Iaft both fides refolved 
upon a cecifive battle. 

It is not eafy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who 
was ported fo advantageoufiy at that time, and whofe 
troops were inferior to thofe pf the enemy by one third, 
but were fecure of a free communication in their rear 
with Sparta, from whence they might eafily be fup- 
plied with provifions, mould refolve, without the Ieaft 
apparent neceflity, to hazard a battle, the event of 
which was to decide the fate of Lacedaemon. 

Polybius indeed fecms to intimate the caufe of this 
proceeding, when he obferves, that Ptolemy caufed 
Cleomenes to be acquainted, that he no longer would 
fupply him with money, and exhorted him at the 
fame time to come to an accommodation with Anti- 
gonus. As Cleomenes therefore was incapable of de- 
fraying the expence of this war, and was not only in 
arrear with his foreign troops to the amount of a very 
confiderable fum, but found it extremely difficult to 
maintain his Spartan forces, we may confequen tly 
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fuppofe that this fituation of his affairs was his induce- 
ment to venture a battle. 

When the fignals were given on each fide, Antigo- 
nus detached a body of troops, confining of Mace- 
donian and Iilyrian battalions altemateiy difpofed, a- 
gainft thofe of the enemy, polled on mount Eva. His 
fecond line confifted of Acarnanians and Cretans, and 
in the rear of thefe, two thoufand Achaeans were 
drawn up as a body of referve. He drew up his ca- 
valry along the bank of the river, in order to con- 
front thofe of the enemy, and caufed them to be fup- 
ported by a thoufand of the Achaean foot, and the 
fame number of Megalopolitans. He then placed him* 
felf at the head of the Macedonians, and the light- 
armed foreign troops, and advanced to mount Olym- 
pus to attack Cleomenes. The foreigners were dif- 
pofed into the firft line ; and marched immediately be- 
fore the Macedonian phalanx, which was divided into 
two bodies, the one in the rear of the other, becaufe 
the ground would not admit their forming a larger 
front. 

The action began at mount Eva, when the light- 
armed troops, who had been ported with an intention 
to cover and fupport the cavalry of Cleomenes, ob- 
ferving that the remotefl cohorts of the Achfean forces 
were uncovered, immediately wheeled about and at- 
tacked them in the rear. Thofe who endeavoured 
to gain thefummit of the mountain, found themfelves 
vigoroufly preflcd by the enemy, and in great danger, 
being threatened in front by Euclidas, who was in a 
higher fituation, at the fame time that they were 
charged in their rear by the foreign troops, who af- 
faultetl them with the utmofl impetuolity. Philopce- 
n'c:] and his citizens were pofled among the cavalry of 
Antigonus, who were fuppcrted by the lilyrians, and 
had orders not to move from that pofc till a particular 
fignal mould be given. Philopoemen obferving that it 
would not be difficult to fali upon this light infantry 
of Euclidas, and rout ihcm entirely, and that this 
S 3 was 
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was the critical moment for the charge, immediately 
communicated his opinion tofuch of the king's officers 
as commanded the cavalry. They, however, would 
not fo much as hear him, merely becaufe he had never 
commanded, and was then very young; and even 
treated what he faid as a chimaera. Philopcemen was 
not diverted from his purpofe by that ufage, but at 
the head of his ov/n citizens, whom he prevailed up- 
on to follow him, he attacked and repulfed that body 
of infantry with great flaughter. 

The Macedonians and Illyrians, being difengaged 
by this operation from what before had retarded their 
motions, boldly marched up the hill to their enemies. 
Euclidas was then to engage with a phalanx, whofe 
whole force confifted in the ftriifr. union of its parts; 
the clofenefs of its ranks, the fteady and equal force 
of its numerous and pointed fpears, and the uniform 
impetuofity of that heavy body, that by its weight 
overthrew and bore down all before it. 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able of- 
ficer would have marched down the mountain with 
fuch of his troops as were lighteft armed and moft 
adtive, to have met the phalanx. He might eaiily 
have attacked thofe troops as foon as they began to af- 
cend, and would then have harrafTed them on every 
fide : the inequalities of the mountain, with the dif- 
ficulty of afcending it entirely uncovered, would h ive 
enabled him to have opened a pafiage through this body 
of men, and to have interrupted their march, by put- 
ting their ranks into confufion, and breaking their or- 
der of battle ; he might a)fo have fallen back by de- 
grees, in order to regain the furnmit of the mountain, 
as the enemy advanced upon him, and alter he had de- 
prived them of the only advantage they could expect, 
from the quality of their arms, and the difpolition of 
their troops, he might have improved the advantage of 
his poft in fuch a manner, as to have eafily put them, 
to flight. 
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Euclidas, inftead of a&ing in this manner, conti- 
nued on the top of the mountain, flattering himfelf, 
that victory would infallibly attend his arms : He 
imagined, in all probability, that the higher he per- 
mitted the enemy to advance, the eafier it would be 
for him to precipitate their troops down the deep decli- 
vity: but as he had not referved for his own forces a 
fufficient extent of ground for any retreat that might 
happen to be neceflary for avoiding the formidable 
charge of the phalanx, which advanced upon him 
in good order, his troops were crowded together in 
fuch a manner, as obliged them to fight on the fummit 
of the mountain, where they could not long fuflain 
the weight of the Illy rian arms, and the order of rat- 
tle into which that infantry formed themfi-lves on the 
eminence ; and as his men could neither retreat nor 
change their ground, they were foon defeated by their 
enemies. 

During this acTion, the cavalry of er.ch army had 
alfo engaged. That of the Adrians bei.aved them- 
felves with great bravery, and Phiior-.cemen in particu- 
lar ; becaufe they were fenfible that the liberties of 
their republic would be decided by tW\> battle. Pbib- 
pcemen, in the heat of the aciion, had hi\ borfc killed 
under him, and while he fought on lo..r, his armour 
was pierced through with a javelin ; the wound, how- 
ever, was not mortal, nor attended with any ill con- 
ferences. 

The two kings began the engagement on mrnnfc 
Olympus, with their light-armed troops and foreign 
foldiers, of whom each of them had about five'thou- 
land. As this action was performed in the fight of 
each fovereign and hij army, the troops emulated each 
other in fignalizing themfelves, as well in parties, as 
when the battle became general. Man p.nd man, and 
rank to rank, all fought with the utmoit vigour and 
obftinacy. Cleomenes, when he favv his brother de- 
feated, and his cavalry loling ground in the plain, was 
apprehenlive that the enemy would p.ur up»n iii.11 
1 from 
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from all quarters ; and therefore thought it advifeable 
to level all the intrenchments around his camp, and 
caufe his whole army to march out in front. The 
trumpets having founded a fignal for the light-armed 
troops to retreat from the tra& between the two 
camps, each phalanx advanced with loud fhouts, ftiift- 
ing their lances at the fame time, and began the 
charge. The action was very hot. One while the 
Macedonians fell back before the valour of the Spar- 
tans ; and thefe in their turn, were unable to fuftain 
the weight of the Macedonian phalanx ; till at lad the 
troops of Antigonus advancing with their lances low- 
ered and clofed, charged the Lacedaemonians with all 
the impetuofity of a phalanx that had doubled its 
ranks, and drove them from their intrenchments. 
The defeat then became general ; the Lacedaemoni- 
ans fell in great numbers, and thofe who furvived fled 
from the field of battle in the greateft difordcr. Cle- 
omenes, with only a few horfe, retreated to Sparta. 
Plutarch aflures us, that moft of the foreign troops 
periflied in this battle, and that no more than two 
hundred Lacedaemonians efcaped out of fix thoufand. 

It may juftly be faid, that Antigonus derived his 
fuccefs, in feme meafure, from the prudence and 
bravery of the young Philopoemen. His bold refoiu- 
tion to attack the light infantry of the enemy with 
fo few forces as thofe of his own troop, contributed 
to the overthrow of the wing commanded by Eu- 
clidas, and that drew on the general defeat. This 
;.c"lion, undertaken by a private captain of horfe, not 
only without orders, but in oppoiition to the fupe- 
rior officers, and even contrary to the command of 
the general, feems to be a tranfgtcfTion of military 
(tifciplinc ; but it ought to be remembered, that the 
welfare of an army is a circumfrance fuperior to all 
oth*r confideralions. Had the general been prefent, 
he himfclf would have given directions for that mo- 
tion, and the de!ay even of a Angle moment, might 
2 occafion 
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tfccafion the impombility of its fuccefs. It is evident 
that Antigonus judged of the a&ion in this manner ; 
for when the battle was over he aflumed an air of 
feeming difpleafure, and demanded of Alexander, who 
commanded his cavalry, what his reafon could be 
for beginning the attack before the fignal, contrary 
to the orders he had ifTued ? Alexander then replying^ 
that it was not himfelf, but a young officer of Mega- 
lopolis, who had tranfgrefled his commands in that 
manner. That young man, faid Antigonus, in feizing 
the occajion, behaved like a great general, but you the 
general like a young man. 

Sparta on this difafter (hewed that antient fteadinefs 
and intrepidity which fcemed to have fomething of 
favage, and had diftinguifhed her citizens on all occa- 
fions. No married woman was feen to mourn for the 
Jofs of her hufbar.d : The old men celebrated the 
death of their children ; 2nd the children congratulated 
their fathers who had fallen in battle. Every one 
deplored the fate which had prevented them from fa- 
crificing their lives to the liberty of their country. 
They opened their hofpitable doors to thofe who re- 
turned covered with wounds from the army j they 
tended them with peculiar care, and fupplied them 
with all the accommodations they needed. No trouble 
or confufion was feen through the whole city, and 
every individual lamented more the public calamity, 
than any particular lofs of their own. 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, advifed his 
citizens to receive Antigonus, afTuring them at the 
fame time, that whatever might be his own condition 
he would always promote the welfare of his country, 
with the utmoft pleafure, whenever it fhould happen 
to be in his power. He then retired into his own 
houfe, but would neither drink, though very thirfty ; 
nor fit down, though extremely fatigued. Charged 
as he then was, with the weight of his armour, he 
leaned againft a column, with his head reclined on his 
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arm, and after he had deliberated with hlmftlf for 
fome time on the different meafures in his power to 
take, he fuddenly quitted the houfe, and went with his 
friends to the port of Gythium, where he embarked 
in a veffel he had prepared for that p.irpofe, and fail- 
ed for Egypt. 

A Spartan having made a lively representation to 
him of the melancholy confequences that might attend 
his intended voyage to Egypt, and the indignity a 
king of Sparta would fuftain by crouching in a fer- 
vile manner to a foreign prince, took that opportunity 
to exhort him in the ftrongeft manner, to prevent 
thofe juft reproaches by a voluntary and glorious 
death, and to vindicate by that action, thofe who had 
facrificed their lives in the fields of Selaita, for the 
liberty of Sparta. You are deceived, cried Cieomenes, 
if you imagine there is any bravery in confronting death, 
merely through the apprehenfon of falfi fbame, or the 
deftre of empty applattfe : Say rather that fuch an a ft ion 
is mean and pufllanimous : The death ive may be induced 
to covet, in/lead of being the evafion of an action, ought 
to be an aft'ion if elf *. Since nothing can he more dip- 
honourable than either to live or die, merely for one's felf 
For my part, I /hall endeavour to be ufeful to my country, 
to my late/l breath ; and whenever this hope happens to 
fail us, it zvill be eafy for us to have recourfc to death, if 
fuch Jhould be then our inclination. 

(b) CJeomenes had fcarce fet fail, before Antigo- 
nus arrived at Sparta, and made himfelf mailer of the 
city. He feemed to treat the inhabitants more like a 
friend than a conqueror, and declared to them, that 

(I) A. M. 37S1. Ant. J. C. 223. Pint, in Ck»m. p. 819. 
Pofyb. J. 2. p. 155. Juflin. 1. 2S. c. 4. 
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he had not engaged in a war againft the Spartans, 
but againft Cleomenes, whofe flight had fatisfied and 
difarmed his refentment. He likewife added, that it 
would be glorious to his memory, to have it faid by 
pofterity, that Sparta had been preferved by the prince 
who alone had the good fortune to take it. He reckon- 
ed he had faved that city, by abolifliing all that the 
zeal of Cleomenes had accompiifhed, for the re-efta- 
blifhment of the antient laws of Lycurgus ; though 
that conduct was the real caufe of its ruin. Sparta 
loft all that was valuable to her, by the overthrow, 
and involuntary retreat of Cleomenes. One fatal bat-? 
tie blotted out that happy dawn of power and glory, 
and for ever deprived him of the hopes of reinftating 
his city in her antient fplendor, and original authority, 
which were incapable of fubfifting after the abolition 
of thofe antient laws and cuftoms on which her wel- 
fare was founded. Corruption then refumed her for- 
mer courfe, and daily gathered ftrength, till Sparta 
funk to her laft declenfion in a very fhort fpace of time. 
It may therefore be juftly faid, that the bold views and 
cnterprizes of Cleomenes were the laft ftruggles of its 
expiring liberty. 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered 
it ; and his departure was occafionedby the intelligence 
he had received, that a war had broke out in Macedo- 
nia, where the Barbarians committed dreadful ravages. 
If this news had arrived three days fooner, Cleomenes 
might have been faved. Antigonus was already af- 
flicted with a fevere indifpofition, which at laft ended 
in a confumption and total defluxion of humours, that 
carried him off two or three years after. He however 
would not fuffer himfelf to be dejected by his ill ftate 
of health, and had even fpirit enough to engage in 
new battles in his own kingdom. It was faid that af- 
ter he had been victorious over the Illyrians, he was 
fo tranfported with joy, that he frequently repeated 
thefe expreflions, O the glorious happy battle ! And that 
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he uttered this exclamation with fo much ardor, that 
he burft a vein, and loft a large quantity of blood ; 
this fymptom was fucceeded by a violent fever which 
ended his days. Some time before his death he fettled 
the fucceffion to his dominions in favour of Philip, 
the fon of Demetrius, who was then fourteen years 
of age; or it may be rather faid, that he returned him 
the fecpter, which had only been depofited in his 
hand. 

Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexan- 
dria, where he met with a very cold reception from the 
king, when he was firft introduced into his prefence. 
But after he had given that monarch proofs of his ad- 
mirable fenfe, and fhewn in his common converfation 
the generous freedom, opennefs and fimplicity of the 
Spartan manners, attended with a graceful politenefs, 
in which there was nothing mean, and even a noble 
pride that became his birth and dignity, Ptolemy was 
then fenfible of his merit, and efteemed him infinitely 
more than all thofe courtiers who were only folicitous 
to pleafc him by abject flatteries. He was even ftruck 
with confufion and remorfe for his neglect of fo great 
a man, and for his having abandoned him to Antigo- 
nus, who had raifed his own reputation, and enlarged 
his power to an infinite degree, by his victory over 
that prince, (c ) The king of Egypt then endeavou- 
red to comfort and relieve Cleomenes, by treating 
him with the utmoft honour, and giving him repeated 
afliirances that he would fend him into Greece with 
fuch a fleet and a fupply of money, as with his other 
good offices mould be fufficient to re-eftablifli him on 
the throne. He alfo afligned him a yearly penfion of 
twenty-four talents ( about twenty thoufand pounds 
fterling ) with which he fupported himfelf and his 
friends, with the utmoft frugality, referving all the 
remainder of that allowance for the relief of thofe who 

(c) A. M. 3782. Ant. J. C. 222. 
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retired into Egypt from Greece, (d) Ptolemy however 
died before he could accomplifh his promife to Cleo- 
menes. This prince had reigned: twenty- rive years, 
and was the laft of that race in whom any true vir- 
tue and moderation was confpicuousj (*)^for the gene- 
rality of his fucceflfors were moafters of debauchery' 
and* wicked nefs. The prince? whofe*: character we 
are now defcribing* had made it his principal * care; to- 
extend his dominions to the South, from concluding 
the peace with Syria. Accordingly he had extended 
k the whole Idngth iof the Red-/ea, as well along; the 
Arabian as the Ethiopian t coafisy' and even to the 
Straits f, which form a communication with the 
(outhern ocean. -He was fucceeded on. the throne of 
Egypt by his fon Ptolemy, firnamed Philopator. 
* ('/*) Some time before this period, Rhodes fuffered? 
very confideraWe damages from a great earthquake : 
The walls of the city, with the arfenals, and the 
narrow pafles in the Jiaven, where the Ihips of that 
Hlahd were laid up* were reduced to a . very ruinous 
condition ; arid the famous Colofius, which waseftccm- 
td one of the wonders of the world, was thrown 
down, and entirely deftroyed. It is natural to think, 
that this earthquake fpared neither private hemfes nor 
public ftruclures, nor even- the temples of the gods. 
The lofs iuftained by it amounted to immenfe funis; 
2nd the Rhodians, .reduced to the utmoft diftrefy, i&nD 
deputations to all the .neighbouring princes, to ir:ipJoie 
their relief in that melancholy conjuncture. An emu- 
lation worthy of praife^ and not to be parallelled In 
hiftory, prevailed in favour of that deplorable city ; 
and Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, 
fignalized themfelves in a peculiar manner cn chat oc- 
cafion. The two former of thcie princes contributed 
above a hundred talents, and creeled two ftatues in the 



(/) A. M. 3782. Ant. J. C. 222. Polyb. p. 5. p. 428, 431. 
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public 



public place ; j ond of • which reprefcntcd » the people of 
Rhodes^ and the othenihofcof Syracufe; the former, 
was < crowned by lattdr - 9 taitcftify ^ as Poly bias ob- 
fccves,: that the; Syiacnfiihs thought the opportunity of 
relieving .the Rfabdiaos' a favour and obligation to them- 
feiveau ; Btoltmy^lbefide )his^ other expences 4 which 
^rooaatedld'a very cortfideraWei Tui»j»fupplied that 
people «.withc three: liundrecfc talents^ a -million Of buftiels 
of corn, and afufficient quantity of timber*: for: build* 
ift-g ten gaUeys.ofv ten benches of ,oars y and as many! 
more of three-' benches, bdfide an infinite quantity? *of 
wood for other. -.buildings ; all which donations wer* 
aqcompanied with i /three thousand talents for erecting 
Uie^Goloflas . anewi' Antigonus* Scleucus Prufias^ 
Mithridate% and all the princes, as well as cities, figfi 
nalized their liberality on this occafion. Even pri- 
vate perfons emulated each other in (haring in this 
glorious acVof htnrianityj and hiftorians : have- re*- 
corded that a lady whofe name was Chryfeis *, and 
who truly merited that appellation, furniflied from her 
own fubftancie an hundred thoufand buihels of corn.- 
Let the princes of thefe times, fays Polybius, who 
imagine they have done glorioufly in giving four or 
five thoufand crowns-, only confider how inferior 
their generofity is to that we have now defcribed. 
Rhodes, in confequence of thefe liberalities, was re- 
eftabliflied in a few years, in a more opulent and 
fplendid Mate than (he had ever experienced before, 
if we only except the Coloflus. 

This Coloflus was a brazen flatue of a prodigious 
fize, as I have formerly obferved ; and fome authors 
have afiiimed, that the money arifing from the con- 
tributions already mentioned, amounted to five times 
as much as the lofs which the Rhodians had fuftained, 
(g) This people, inftead of employing the fums they 
had received, in replacing that ftatue according to the 

*g) Strab. I. 14. p. 652. 

* Chryfel; ftgrifts goldfta. 
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intention of the donors, pretended that the oracle of 
*Delphos had forbid it, and grmr them a command to 
prefer ve that money for other purpofes, by which 
they enriched themfelve*; The Coloflu$ lay neglected 
on the ground, for the fpace of eight hundred ninety^ 
lour years ; at the expiration of which (that is to fa£, 
ift the fix hundred , and fifty-^third vycar of our Lord) 
Moawias *, the fixth Caliph or emperor of the Sara* 
cens, made himfelf mailer of Rhodes^ and fold > this 
ftatue to a Jewifli merchant* wha -loaded nine hundred 
camels with the metal ; which, computed by eight 
quintals for each load, after a deduction of the dimi- 
nution the ftatue had fuftained by ruft and very proba* 
hly by theft, amounted to more than thirty-fix thoui 
(and pounds Stirling, or (even thoufand two hundred 
quintals. ; 

.* &mr t fub wgno Cppfta»otii Imperat. 4q Ccircnut, 1 
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A R T I C L E I. 

THIS article includes the hiftory of twenty- 
feven years, during which Ptolemy Philopa- 
tor reigned. 

Sect. I. Ptolemy Phllopator reigns In Egypt. The Jbort 
reign of Sclcucus Ccraunus. He is fucceeded by his 
brother Antiochus, fir named the Great. Achates' s 
fidelity to him. Hermias, his chief minijler, fir/} 
removes Epigenes the ablefl of all his generals, and af- 
terwards puts him to death. Antiochus fubdues the 
rebels in the eajl. He rids himfelf of Hermias. He 
attempts to recover Ccelofyria from Ptolemy Philopa- 
tor, and poffeffes himfelf of the flrongeji cities in it. 
After a Jhort truce, a war breaks out again in Syria. 
Battle of Raphia, in which Antiochus is entirely de- 
feated. The anger and revenge of Philopator againji 
the Jews, for refuftng to let him enter the fanftuary. 
Antiochus concludes a peace with Ptolemy. He turns 
his arms againji Achaus, who had rebelled. He at 
laft feizeshim treacheroujly^ and x uts him to death, 
Vol. VIII. B 1 Ob- 
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The History of 



(a) T Obferved in the preceding book, that Ptolemy 
-* Philopator had fucceeded Ptolemy Evergetes his 
father in Egypt. On the other fide, Seleucus Calling 
cus was dead in Parthia. He had left two Tons, Seleu- 
cus and Antiochus; and the firfr, who was the elder, 
fucceeded to his father's throne, and aflumed the fir- 
name of KEPAY NO'S (Ceraunus) or the Thunder 
which no way fuited his character ; for he was a very 
weak prince both in body and mind, and never did 
any actions that correfponded with the idea of that 
name. His reign was fhort, and his authority but ill 
eftablifhed either in the army or the provinces. What 
prevented his lofing it entirely was, that Achaeus his 
coufin, fon to Andromachus his mother's brother, a 
man of courage and abilities, aflumed the manage- 
ment of his affairs, which his father's ill conduct had 
reduced to a very low ebb. As for Andromachus, he 
was taken by Ptolemy, in a war with Callinicus ; and 
kept prifoner in Alexandria during all his reign, and 
part of the following. 

(b) Attalus king of Pergamus having feized upon all 
Afia minor, from mount Taurus as far as the Hellef- 
pont ; Seleucus marched againft him, and left Hermias 
the Carian regent of Syria. Achaeus accompanied 
him in that expedition ; and did him all the good fer- 
vices the ill ftate of his affairs would admit. 

(c) Having no money to pay the forces, and the 
king being defpifed by the foldiers for his weaknefs, 
Nicanor and Apaturius, two of the chief officers, 
formed a confpiracy againft him during his abfence in 
Phrygia, and poifoned him. However, Achaeus re- 
venged that horrid action, by putting to death the two 
ring- leaders, and all who had engaged in their plot. 
He acted afterwards with fo much prudence and va- 

(a) A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. Polyb. I. 4. p. 315. &. J. 5. 
p. 386. Hieron. in Daniel. Appian. in Syriac. p. 131, Juftin. 1. 19. 
c.i. (b) A. M. 3780, Ant.J.C, 224, (f) A.M. 

3781, Ant. J. C. 223. 
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lour with regard to the army, that he kept the foldiers 
in their obedience ; and prevented Attalus from taking 
advantage of this accident, which, but for his excellent 
conduct, would have loft the Syrian empire all it ft ill 
pofleffed on that fide. 

Seleucus dying without children, the army offered 
the crown to Achaeus, and feveral of the provinces 
did the fame. However, he had the generofity to re- 
fufe it at that time, though he afterwards thought him- 
felf obliged to aft in a different manner. In the pre- 
fent conjuncture, he not only refufed 'the crown, but 
preferved it carefully for the lawful heir, Antiochus, 
brother of the deceafed king, who was but in his fif- 
teenth year. Seleucus, at his fetting out for Afia mi- 
nor, had fent him into Babylonia *, where he was 
when his brother died. He was now brought from 
thence to Antioch, where he afcended the throne, and 
enjoyed it thirty-fix years. For.his illuftrious actions 
he has been firnamed the Great. Achaeus, to fecure 
the fucceflion in his favour, fent a detachment of the 
army to him in Syria, with Epigenes one of the late 
king's moft experienced generals. The reft of the 
forces he kept for the fervice of the ftate, in that part 
of the country where he himfelf was. 

(d) As foon as Antiochus was poffeiTed of the ; 
crown, he fent Molo and Alexander, two brothers, 
into the eaft ; the former as governor of Media, and 
the latter of Perfia. Achaeus was appointed to prefide 
over the provinces of Afia minor. Epigenes had the 
command of the troops which were kept about the 
king's perfon ; and Hermias the Carian was declared 
his prime minifter, as he had been under his brother. 
Achaeus foon recovered all the territories which Attalua 
had taken from the empire of Syria, and forced him 
to confine himfelf within his kingdom of Pergamus. 

(d) A. M. 3782. Ant. J. C. zzz. Polyb. 1. 5. p. 386- 

* To Se/eucia, uuhich <zvas in ivas uo longer in being, or at leajl 

that province, and the capital of was uninhabited, 

tbt eaji, wjlead of Babylon, which 
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Alexander and Molo defpifmg the king's youth, were 
no fooner fixed in their governments, but they refufed 
to acknowledge him ; and each declared himfelf fove- 
reign in the province over which he had been appointed 
lieutenant. Hermias, by his ill treatment of them, 
had very much contributed to their revolt. 

This minifter was of a cruel difpofition. The moll 
inconfiderable faults were by him made crimes, and 
punimed with the utmoft rigour. He was a man of 
very little genius, but haughty, full of himfelf, tena- 
cious of his own opinion, and would have thought it 
a diflionour to have either afked or followed another 
man's advice. He could not bear that any perfon 
fhould (hare with him in credit and authority. Merit 
of every kind was fufpected by, or rather odious to 
him. But the chief object of his hatred was Epige- 
nes, who had the reputation of being one of the ableft 
generals of his time, and in whom the troops repofed 
an entire confidence. It was this reputation gave the 
prime minifter umbrage ; and it was not in his pow- 
er to conceal the ill-will he bore him. 

(e) News being brought of Molo's revolt, Antiochus 
aflembled his council, in order to confider what was to 
be done in the prefent pofture of affairs ; and whether 
it would be advifeable for him to march in perfon a- 
gainft that rebel, or turn towards Ccelofyria, to check 
the enterprizes of Ptolemy. Epigenes was the firft 
who fpoke, and declared, that they had no time to 
lofe : that it was abfolutely neceflary the king mould 
go in perfon into the eafr, in order to take advantage 
of the moft favourable times and occafions for acting 
againft the rebels : that when he fhould be on the fpot, 
either Molo would not dare to attempt any thing in 
fight of the prince, and of an army ; or, in cafe he 
fhould perfift in his defign, the people, {truck with 
the prefence of their fovereign, in the return of their 
zeal and affection for him, would not fail to deliver 
him up ; but that the moft important point of all was, 

{e) A. M. 3783. Ant. J. C. 221. Polyb. 1. 5. p. 386—395. 
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not to give him time to fortify himfelf. Hermias 
could not forbear interrupting him ; and cried, in an 
angry and fclf-fufficient tone of voice, that to advife 
the king to march in perfon again ft Molo with fo in- 
confiderable a body of forces, would be to deliver him 
up to the rebels. The real motive of his fpeaking in 
this manner was, his being afraid of (haring in the 
dangers of that expedition. Ptolemy was to him a 
much lefs formidable enemy. There was little to be 
feared from invading a prince entirely devoted to trivial 
pleafures. The advice of Hermias prevailed ; upon 
which the command of part of the troops was given 
to Xenon and Theodotus, with orders to carry on the 
war againft Molo ; and the king himfelf marched 
with the reft of the army towards Ccelofyria. 

Being come to Seleucia near Zeugma, he there 
found Laodice, daughter of Mithridates king of Pon- 
tus, who was brought thither to efpoufe him. He made 
fome ftay there to folemnize his nuptials, the joy of 
which was foon interrupted by the news brought from, 
the eaft, viz. that his generals, unable to make head 
againft Molo and Alexander, who had united their 
forces, had been forced to retire, and leave them 
mafters of the field of battle. Antiochus then faw 
the error he had committed, in not following Epige- 
nes's advice ; and thereupon was for laying afide the 
enterprize againft Ccelofyria, in order to march with 
all his troops to fupprefs that revolt. But Hermias 
perfifted as obftinately as ever in his firft opinion. He 
fancied he fpoke wonders, in declaring in an empha- 
tic, fententiows manner, That it became kings to march 
in perfon againft kings, and to fend their lieutenants a- 
gainft rebels. Antiochus was fo weak as to acquiefce 
again in Hermias's opinion. 

It is fcarce poflible to conceive, how ufelefs experi- 
ence of every kind is to an indolent prince, who lives 
without reflection. This artful, infmuating and de- 
ceitful minifter, who knew how to adapt himfelf to ail 
the defires and inclinations of his mafter 3 inventive 
B 3 and 
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and induftrious in finding out new methods to pleafe 
and amufe, he had the cunning to make himfelf ne- 
ceffary, by eafing his prince of the weight of affairs, 
fo that Antiochus imagined he could not do without 
him. And though he perceived feveral things in his 
conduct and counfels which gave him difguft, he 
would not give himfelf the trouble to examine ftri&ly 
into them ; nor had refolution enough to refume the 
authority he had in a manner abandoned to him. So 
that acquiefcing again in his opinion on this occafion, 
( not from conviction but weaknefs and indolence ) he 
contented himfelf with fending a general, and a body 
of troops into the eaft 5 and himfelf refumed the ex- 
pedition of Ccelofyria. 

(/) The general he fent on that occafion was Xe- 
netas the Achaean, in whofe commiflion it was orde- 
red, that the two firft generals mould refign to him 
the command of their forces, and ferve under him. 
He had never commanded in chief before, and his 
only merit was, his being the prime minifter's friend 
and creature. Raifed to an employment, which his 
vanity and prefumption could never have hoped, he 
behaved with haughtinefs to the other officers, and 
with boldnefs and temerity to the enemy. The fuc- 
cefs was fuch as might be ex peeled from fo ill a choice. 
In pafling the Tygris, he fell into an ambufcade, into 
which the enemy drew him by ftratagem, and himfelf 
and all his army were cut to pieces. This victory 
opened to the rebels the province of Babylonia and all 
Mefopotamia, of which they, by this means, poflef- 
fed themfelves without any opposition. 

Antiochus, in the mean time, was advanced into 
Ccelofyria, as far as the valley lying between the two 
ridges of the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus. He 
found the pafles of thefe mountains fo ftrongly forti- 
fied, and fo well defended by Theodotus the JEtoMan, 
to whom Ptolemy had confided the government of this 
province, that he was obliged to march back, finding 
(/) A.M. 5784. Ant. J. C. 220. 
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it not poflible for him to advance farther. There is no 
doubt but the news of the defeat of his troops in the 
eaft, haftened alfo his retreat. He aflembled his coun- 
cil, and again debated on the rebellion. Epigenes, af- 
ter faying in a modeft tone, that it would have been 
moft advifeable to march immediately againft them, 
to prevent their having time to fortify themfelves as 
they had done; added, that the fame reafon ought 
to make them more expeditious now, and devote their 
whole care and ftudy to a war, which if neglected, 
might terminate in the ruin of the empire. Hermias, 
who thought himfelf injured by this difcourfe, began to 
exclaim againft Epigenes in the moft opprobrious terms 
on this occafion. He conjured the king not to lay 
afide the enterprize of Ccelofyria, affirming, that he 
could not abandon it, without inftancing a levity and 
mconftancy, entirely inconfiftent with the glory of a 
prince of his wifdom and knowledge. The whole 
council hung down their heads through fhame ; and 
Antiochus himfelf was much diflatisrled. It was una- 
nimoufly refolved to march with the utmoft fpeed a- 
gainft the rebels: and Hermias, rinding that all re- 
iiftance would be in vain, grew immediately quite ano- 
ther man. He came over with great zeal to the 
general opinion, and feemed more ardent than any 
body for haftening its execution. Accordingly the 
troops fet out towards Apamea, where the rendezvous 
was fixed. 

They had fcarce fet out, when a fedition arofe in 
the army, on account of the foldiers arrears. This un- 
lucky accident threw the king into the utmoft con- 
fternation and anxiety ; and indeed the danger was im- 
minent. Hermias feeing the king in fuch perplexity, 
comforted him, and promifed to pay immediately the 
whole arrears due to the army : but at the fame time, 
earneftly befought Antiochus not to take Epigenes 
with him in this expedition, becaufe after the noife 
their quarrels had made, it would no longer be pofli- 
ble for them to act in concert in the operations of the 
B 4 war, 
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war, as the good of the fervice might require. His 
view in this was, to begin by leflening Antiochus's 
efteem and affection for Epigenes by abfence ; well 
knowing, that princes foon forget the virtue and 
fervices of a man removed from their fight. 

This propofal perplexed the king very much, who 
was perfectly fenfible how neceffary the prefence of a 
general of Epigenes's experience and ability was in fo 
important an expedition. But, * as Hermias had in- 
duftrioufly contrived to befiege, and in a manner pof- 
fefs him by all manner of methods, 4 fuch as fuggefting 
to him pretended views of ceconomy, watching his 
every action, keeping a kind of guard over him, and brib- 
ing his affection by the moft abandoned complacency and 
adulation ; that unhappy prince was no longer his own 
mafter. The king therefore confented, though with 
the utmoft reluctance, to what he required ; and Epi- 
genes was accordingly ordered to retire to Apamea. 
This event furprized and terrified all the courtiers, who 
were apprehenfive of the fame fate: but the foldiers 
having received all their arrears, were very eafy j and 
thought themfelves highly obliged to the prime mini- 
fler, by whofe means they had been paid. Having 
in this manner made himfelf mafter of the nobles by 
fear, and of the army by their pay, he marched with 
the king. 

As Epigenes's difgrace extended only to his remo- 
val, it was far from fatiating his vengeance ; and 
as it did not calm his uneafine/s with regard to the fu- 
ture, he was apprehenfive that he might obtain leave 
to return, to prevent which he employed effectual 
means. Alexis, governor of the citadel of Apa- 
mea, was entirely at his devotion ; and indeed, how 
few would be otherwife with regard to an all-powerful 

* Tliptxflfy.®' h Xj xpoKccr- tS Ko'pioq. Circumventus&pne- 
1i>.y] i u>ix,tv<&' ctKOVOfJUixiq > <pu- occupatus ceconomiis,& cuftodiis, & 
X* K x7$, B-ioaxtteus Usro rJJg obftquiis, Hermia malignitate, An 
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minifter, the fole difpenfer of his matter's graces ! 
Hermias orders this man to difpatch Epigenes, and 
prefcribes him the manner. In confequence of this, 
Alexis bribes one of Epigenes's domettics j and by gifts 
and promifes, engages him to Aide a letter he gave him 
among his matter's papers. This letter feemed to 
have been written and fubfcribed by Molo, one of the 
chiefs of the rebels, who thanked Epigenes for having 
formed a confpiracy againft the king i and commu- 
nicated to him the methods by which he might fafely 
put it in execution. Some days after, Alexis went to 
him, and afked whether he had not received a letter 
from Molo. Epigenes, furprized at this quettion, ex- 
prefied his aftonilhment, and at the fame time the 
higheft indignation. The other replied, that he was 
ordered to infpecl his papers. Accordingly, a fearch 
being made, the forged letter was found : and Epi- 
genes, without being called to a trial, or otherwife 
examined, was put to death. The king, at the bare 
fight of the letter, imagined that the charge had been 
fully proved againft him. However, the courtiers 
thought otherwife j but fear kept them all tongue- 
tied, and dumb. How unhappy, and how much to 
be pitied are princes ! 

Although the feafon was now very far advanced, 
Antiochus patted the Euphrates, aikmbled all his 
forces -j and that he might be nearer at hand, to open 
t!.e campaign very early the next fpring, he in the 
mean time feat them into winter quarters in the 
neighbourhood. 

(g) Upon the return of the (^Con he marched them 
towards the Tigris, palled that river, forced Molo 
to come to an engagement ; and gr.ined fo compleat a 
victory over him, that the rebel feeing ail loir, Jaii 
violent hands on himfelf. His brother Alexander was 
at that time in Perfia, where Neolas, another of their 
br >thers, who efcaped out of this battle, brought him 
t ut mournful news. Finding their affairs defperate, 

(g) A. M. 3784. Ant. J. C. 22c 
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they firft killed their mother, afterwards their wives 
X and children ; and at laft difpatched themfelves, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the conqueror. 
Such was the end of this rebellion, which proved the 
ruin of all who engaged in it. A juft reward for all 
thofe who dare to take up arms againft their fove- 
reign. 

After this victory, the remains" of the vanquifhed 
army fubmitted to the king, who only reprimanded 
them in very fevere terms, and afterwards pardoned 
them. He then fent them into Media, under the 
command of thofe to whofe care he had committed 
the government of that province ; and returning from 
thence to Seleucia over the Tigris, he fpent fome 
time there in giving the orders neceflary for re-efta- 
bliming his authority in the provinces which had re- 
volted, and for fettling all things on their former 
foot. 

This being done by perfons whom he appointed for 
that purpofe, he marched againft the Atropatians, 
who inhabited the country fituated to the weft of Me- 
dia, and which is now called Georgia. Their king, 
Artabazanes by name, was a decrepit old man, who 
being greatly terrified at Antiochus's approach at the 
head of a victorious army, fent and made his fubmif- 
fion, and concluded a peace on fuch conditions as An- 
ticchus thought proper to prefcribe. 

(h) News came at this time, that the queen was 
delivered of a fon, which proved a fubjecl: of joy to the 
court as well as the army. Hermias, from that mo- 
ment, revolved in his mind how he might difpatch 
Antiochus ; in hopes that after his death, he fhould 
certainly be appointed guardian of the young prince ; 
and that, in his name, he might reign with unlimited 
power. His pride and infolence had made him odious 
to all men. The people groaned under a government, 
which the avarice and cruelty of a prime minifter had 
rendered infupportable. Their complaints did not 

(£) A. M. 37S5. Ant. J. C. 219. Polyb, 1, 5. p. 399—401. 
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reach the throne, whofe avenues were all clofed againfl: 
them. No one dared to inform the king of the op- 
preflion under which his people groaned. It was well 
known that he apprehended infpecling the truth ; and 
that he abandoned to Hermias's cruelty, all who dared 
to fpeak againft him. Till now he had been an utter 
Granger to the injuftice and violence which Hermias 
exercifed under his name. At laft, however, he be- 
gan to open his eyes ; but was himfelf afraid of his 
minifter, whofe dependant he had made himfelf ; and 
who had aflumed an abfolute authority over him, by 
taking advantage of the indolence of his difpofition, 
who, at fir ft, was well pleafed with difcharging the 
burden of affairs on Hermias. 

Apollophanes his phyfician, in whom the king re- 
pofed great confidence, and who, by his employment, 
had free accefs to him, took a proper time to reprefent 
the general difcontent of his fubjecls ; and the danger 
to which himfelf was expofed by the ill conduct of his 
prime minifter. He therefore advifed Antiochus to 
take care of himfelf, left the fame fate mould attend 
him as his brother had experienced in Phrygiaj who 
fell a victim to the ambition of thofe on whom he moft 
relied : That it was plain Hermias was hatching fome 
ill defign ; and that, to prevent it, not a moment was 
to be loft. Thefe were real fervices, which an officer 
who is attached to the perfon of his king, and who has 
a fincere affection for him, may and ought to perform.. 
Such is the ufe he ought to make of the free accefs 
which his fovcreign vouchfafes, and the confidence 
with which he honours him. 

Antiochus was furrounded by courtiers whom he 
had loaded with his favours, of whom not one had the 
courage to hazard his fortune by telling him the truth.. 
It has been very juflly faid, that one of the greateft: 
bleffings which God can beftovv on kings, is to deliver, 
them from the tongues of flatterers, and the filence of 
good men.. 
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This prince, as was already obferved, bad begun to 
entertain fome fufpicions of his chief minifter, but did 
not reveal his thoughts to* any perfon, not knowing 
whom to truft. He was extremely well pleafed that his 
phyfician had given him this advice ; and concerted 
meafures with him to rid himfelf of a minifter fo uni- 
verfally detefted, and fo dangeroLS. Accordingly, he 
removed to fome fmall diftance from the army, upon 
pretence of being indifpofed, and carried Hermias with 
him to bear him company ; here taking him to walk 
in a folitary place, where none of his creatures could 
come to his affiftance, he caufed him to be alTaflinated. 
His death caufed an univcrfal joy throughout the whole 
empire. This haughty and cruel man had governed, 
on all occafions, with great cruelty and violence ; and 
whoever dared to oppofe either his opinions or defignr-, 
was-fure to fall a viciim to his rcfentments. Accord- 
ingly, he was univerfally hated ; and this hatred dis- 
played itfelf more ftrongly in Apamea than in any 
other place : for the inftant the news was brought of 
his death, all the citizens rofe with the utmoft fury, 
and ftoned his wife and children. 

(/) Antiochus, having fo happily re eftablifhcd his 
affairs in theeaff, and raifed fo the government of the 
feveral provinces perfons of merit, in whom he could 
repofe the greatefl confidence, marched back his 
army into Syria, and put it into winter quarters. He 
fpent the remainder of the year in Antioch, in holding 
frequent councils with his minifter?, on the operations 
of the enfuing campaign. 

This prince had two other very dangerous enter- 
prizes to put in execution, for re-e'ftabiifhing entirely 
the fafcty and glory of the empire of Syria: one was 
againft Ptolemy, to recover Ccelofyria ; and the other 
againft Achieus, who had ufurped the fovereignty of 
Afia Minor. 

Ptolemy Evergetes having feized upon all Ccelofyria, 
in the beginning of Seleucus Callinicus's reign, as was 
(;') Polyb. J. 5. p. 401. 
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before related ; the king of Egypt was ftill pone/Ted of 
a great part of that province, and Antiochus not a lit- 
tle incommoded by fuch a neighbour. 

With refpecT: to Achaeus, we have already feen in 
what manner he refufed the crown which was offered 
him after the death of Seleucus Ceraunus ; and had 
placed it on the head of Antiochus, the lawful mo- 
narch, who, to reward his fidelity and fervices, had 
appointed him governor of all the provinces of Ana 
Minor. By his valour and good conduct he had re- 
covered them all from Attalus king of Pergamus, who 
had feized upon thofe countries, and fortified himfelf 
flrongly in them. Such a feries of fuccefs drew upon 
him the envy of fuch as had the ears of Antiochus. 
Upon this a report was fpread, that he intended to 
ufurp the crown - y and with that view held a fecret 
correfpondence with Ptolemy. Whether thefe fufpi- 
cions were well or ill grounded, he thought it advife- 
able to prevent the evil defigns of his enemies ; and 
therefore, taking the crown which he had refufed be- 
fore, he caufed himfelf to he declared king. 

He foon became one of the moft powerful monarchs 
of Afia, and all princes follicited very earneflly his al- 
liance, {k) This was evident in a war which then 
broke out between the Rhodians and the Byzantines, 
on occafion of a tribute which the latter had impofed 
on all the fhips that palled through the freights ; a 
tribute, which was very grievous to the Rhodians, be- 
caufe of the great trade they carried on in the Black 
fea. Acbseus, at the carneft follicitations«of the inha- 
bitants of Byzantium, had promifed to affift them ; 
the report of which threw the Rhcdians into the ut- 
mofr. confter nation, as well as Prufias king of Bithy- 
nia, whom they had engaged in their party. In the 
extreme perplexity they were under, they thought of 
an expedient to dii'engage Achasus from the Byzantines, 
and to bring him over to their intcreft. Androma- 
chus, his father, brother to Laodice, whom Seleucus 
{k) Polyb. 1. 4. P . 314—313. 
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had married, was actually prifoner in Alexandria. 
Thefe fent a deputation to Ptolemy, requefting that 
he might be fet at liberty. The king, who was alfo 
very glad to oblige x4.chaeus, as it was in his power to 
furnim him with confiderable fuccours againft Antio- 
ehus,. with whom he was engaged in war; readily 
granted the Rhodians their requeft, and put Androma^ 
chus into their hands. This was a very agreeable 
prefent to Achaeus, and made the Byzantines lofe all 
hopes. They thereupon confented to reinftate things 
upon the. antient foot, and take off the new tribute 
Which had occafioned the war. Thus a peace was 
concluded between the two ftates, and Achseus had 
all the honour of it. 

(/) It was againft this prince and Ptolemy that Anti- 
ochus was refolved to turn his arms. Thefe were the 
two dangerous wars he had to fuftain ; and were the 
fubjecl: of the deliberations of his council, to confider 
"which of them he lhould undertake firft. After 
weighing all things maturely, it was refolved to march 
firft againft Ptolemy, before they attacked Achaeus, 
whom they then only menaced in the ftrongeft terms ; 
and accordingly all the forces were ordered to aflemblc 
in Apamea, and afterwards to march into Ccelofyria. 

In a council that was held before the army fet out, 
Apollophanes the king's phyfician reprefented to him, 
that it would be a great over/ight, mould they march 
into Ccelofyria, and leave behind them Seleucia in 
the hands of the enemy, and fo near the capital of the 
empire. His opinion brought over the whole council, 
by the evident ftrength of the reafons which fupported 
it; for this city {lands on the fame river as Antioch, 
and is but five leagues below near the mouth of it. 
When Ptolemy Evergetcs undertook the invafion al- 
ready mentioned, to fupport the rights of his filter 
Berenice, he fcized that city, and put a ftrong Egyp- 
tian garrifon into it, which had kept poflelfion of that 
important place full twenty-feven years. Among 
(/) A, M. 3785. Ant. J. C, 219. Polyb. J, 5. p. 402—409. 
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many prejudices it did to the inhabitants of Antioch, 
one was, its cutting off entirely their communication 
with the fea, and ruining all their trade ; for Seleucia 
being fituated near the mouth of the Orontes, was the 
harbour of Antioch, which fuffered grievoufly by that 
means. All thefe reafons being clearly and ftrongly 
urged by Apollophanes, determined the king and coun- 
cil to follow his plan^ and to open the campaign with 
the Jiege of Seleucia. Accordingly the whole army 
marched thither, inverted it, took it by ftorm, and 
drove the Egyptians out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with dili- 
gence into Ccelofyria, where Theodotus the iEtolian,. 
governor of it under Ptolemy, promifed to put him in 
poffeiEon of the whole country. We have feen how 
vigoroufly he had repulfed him the year before $ ne- 
verthelefs, the court of Egypt had not been fatisfied 
with his fervices on that occafion. Thofe who go- 
verned the king expected greater things from his va- 
lour ; and were perfuaded, that it was in his power 
to have done fomething more. Accordingly he was 
fent for to Alexandria, to give an account of his con- 
duct ; and was threatened with no lefs than Jofing his 
head. Indeed, after his reafons had been heard, he 
was acquitted, and fent back to his government. 
However, he could not forgive the groundlefs injury 
they had done him and was fo exafperated at the af- 
front, that he refolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court, to 
which he had been an eye-witnefs, heightened his in- 
dignation and refentment. It was intolerable to him, 
to depend on the caprice of fo bafe and contemptible 
a fet of people. And indeed, it would be impoffible 
for fancy to conceive more abominable exceffes than 
thofe in which Philopator plunged himfelf during his 
whole reign ; and the court imitated but too exactly 
the example he fet them. It was thought that he had 
poifoned his father, whence he was, by antiphrafis, 
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firnamed * Philopator. He publickly caufed Berenice 
his mother, and Magas his only brother, to be put to 
death. After he had got rid of all thofe who could 
either give him good counfel, or excite his jealoufy, he 
abandoned himfelf to the moft infamous pleafures ; 
and was folely intent on gratifying his luxury, bruta- 
lity, and the moft mameful paflions. His prime mi- 
nifter was Sofibes, a man every way qualified for the 
fervice of fuch a mafter as Philopator ; and one whofe 
fole view was to fupport himfelf in power by any 
means whatfoever. The reader will naturally ima- 
gine, that in fuch a court, the power of women had 
Xio bounds. 

Theodotus, who was a man of honour, could not 
bear to depend on fuch people, and therefore refolved 
to find a fovereign more worthy of his fervices. Ac- 
cordingly, he was no fooner returned to his govern* 
menr, but he feized upon the cities of Tyre and Pto- 
lemais, declared for king Antiochus, and immediately 
difpatched the courier above mentioned to invite him 
thither. 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy's generals, though he 
Was of the fame country with Theodotus, however 
would not defert Ptolemy, but preferved his fidelity to 
that prince. The inftant therefore that Theodotus had 
taken Ptolemais, he befieged him in it ; poiTcflcd him- 
felf of the paffcsof mount Libanusto flop Antiochus, 
who was advancing to the aid of Theodutus,' and de- 
fended them to the laft extremity. However, he was 
afterwards forced to abandon them, by which means 
Antiochus took pofieflion of Tyre and Ptolemais, whcfe 
gates were opened to him by Theodotus. 

In thefe two cities were the magazines which Ptole- 
my had laid up for the ufe of his army, with a fleet 
of forty fail. He gave the command of thefe (hips to 
Diognttus his admiral, who was ordered to fail to Pe- 
luirim, whither the king intended to march by land, 
w th the view of invading Egypt on that fide : howe- 

* This %o<,rd f.gnijies, a lover cf his father. 
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Vtr, being informed that this was the feafon in which 
the inhabitants ufed to lay the country under water by 
opening the dikes of the Nile ; and confequently, that 
it would be impoffible for him to advance into Egypt 
at that time, he abandoned that proje&, and employ- 
ed the whole force of his arms to reduce the reft of 
Ccelofyria. He feizcd upon fome fortrefles, and others 
fubmitted to him ; (m) and at laft he poflefied him- 
felf of Damafcus, the capital of that province, after 
having deceived Dinon the governor of it by a ftrata- 

gem. - 
The laft a&ion of this campaign was the fiege of 
Dora, a maritime city in the neighbourhood of mount 
Carmel. This place, which was ftrongly fituated, 
had been fo well fortified by Nicolaus, that it was im- 
poffible for Antiochus to take it. He therefore was 
forced to agree to a four month's truce, propofed to 
him in the name of Ptolemy ; and this ferved him as 
an honourable pretence, for marching back his army 
to Seleucia on the Orontes, where he put it into win- 
ter-quarters. Antiochus appointed Theodotus the JE- 
tolian governor of all the places he had conquered in 
this country. 

(«) During the interval of this truce, a treaty was 
negotiated between the two crowns, in which, howe- 
ver, the only view of both parties was to gain time. 
Ptolemy had occafion for it in order to making the ne- 
ceflary preparations for carrying on the war ; and 
Antiochus for reducing Ach^us. The latter was not 
fatisfied with Afia minor, of which he was already 
mafter ; but had no lefs in view than to dethrone An- 
tiochus, and to difpoflefs him of all his dominions. 
To check his ambitious views, it was neceflary for 
Antiochus not to be employed on the frontiers, or en- 
gaged in remote conquefts. 

In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom 
Ccelofyria, Phoenicia, Samaria, and Judsea had been 
given, in the partition of Alexander the Great's em- 

(m) Polyaen. I. 4. c. 15. (») Polyb. 1. 5. p. 409 — 415. 
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pire, between Ptolemy, Seleucus, CafTander, and Ly- 
fimachus, after the death of Antigonus, in the battle 
of Ipfus. Ptolemy laid claim to them, by virtue of 
their having been affigned by this treaty to Ptolemy So- 
ter his great-grandfather. On the other fide, Antio- 
chus pretended that they had been given to Seleucus 
Nicator ; and therefore that they were his right, being 
heir and fucceflbr of that king in the empire of Syria. 
Another difficulty embarrafled the commiffioners. 
Ptolemy would have Achaeus included in the treaty, 
which Antiochus oppofed abfolutely, alledging, 
that it was a fhameful and unheard-of thing, for a 
king like Ptolemy to efpoufe the party of rebels, and 
countenance revolt. 

(o) During thefe contefts, in which neither fide 
would yield to the other, the time of the truce elapfed 
and nothing being concluded, it became neceflary to 
have recourfe again to arms. Nicolaus the ./Etolian 
had given fo many proofs of valour and fidelity in 
the laft campaign, that Ptolemy gave him the com- 
mand in chief of his army, and charged him with 
every thing relating to the fervice of the king, in thofe 
provinces which occafioned the war. Perigenes the 
admiral put to fea with the fleet, in order to acl againft 
the enemy on that fide. Nicolaus appointed Gaza for 
the rendezvous of all his forces, whither all the ne- 
ceflary provifions had been fent from Egypt. From 
thence he marched to mount Libanus, where he feized 
all the pafTes between that chain of mountains and the 
fea, by which Antiochus was obliged to pafs ; firmly 
refolved to wait for him there, and to flop his march, 
by the fuperiority which the advantageous pofls he was 
matter of gave him. 

In the mean time, Antiochus was not una&ive, but 
prepared all things both by fea and land for a vigorous 
invafion. He gave the command of his fleet to Diog- 
netus his admiral, and put himfelf at the head of his 
land-forces. The fleets coafted the armies on both 

(o) A, M, 3786, Ant. J. C, ai8, 
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fides ; fo that their naval as well as land-forces met at 
the pafles which Nicolaus had feized. Whilft Antio- 
chus attacked Nicolaus by land, the fleets began to 
engage, fo that the battle began both by fea and land 
at the fame time. At fea neither party had the fupe- 
riority; but on land Antiochus had the advantage, 
and forced Nicolaus to retire to Sidon, after lofing four 
thoufand of his foldiers, who were either killed or 
taken prifoners. Perigenes followed him thither with 
the Egyptian fleet ; and Antiochus purfued them to 
that city both by fea and land, with the defign of be- 
/Ieging them in it. He neverthelefs found that con- 
queft would be attended with too many difficulties, be- 
caufe of the great number of troops in the city, where 
they had a great abundance of provifions, and other 
neceflaries ; and he was not willing to befiege it in 
form. He therefore fenthis fleet to Tyre, and marched 
into Galilee. After having fubjecled it by the taking 
of feveral cities, he pafled the river Jordan, entered 
Giiead, and poflefled himfelf of all that country, 
formerly the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad, and half the tribe of Manafleh. 

The feafon was now too far advanced to prolong 
the campaign, for which reafon he returned back by 
the river Jordan, left the government of Samaria to 
Hippolochus and Kereas, who had deferted Ptolemy's 
fervice, and come over to him ; and he gave them five 
thoufand men to keep it in fubje&ion. He marched 
the reft of the forces back to Ptolemais, where he put 
them into winter-quarters. 

(p) The campaign was again opened in fpring. 
Ptolemy caufed feventy thoufand foot, five thoufand 
horfe, and fixty three elephants to advance towards Pe- 
lufium: He was at the head of thefe forces, and 
marched them through the defarts which divide 
Egypt from Paleftine, and encamped at Raphia, be- 
tween Rhinocorura and Gaza, at the latter of which 
cities the two armies met. That of Antiochus was. 
(?) A, Mi 3787, Ant, J, C, 317. Polyb. 1, 5, p. 241—428. 
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fomething more numerous than the other. Hi's forces 
con fitted of feventy two thoufand foot, twelve thou- 
fand horfe, and an hundred and two elephants. He 
firft incamped within *. ten furlongs, and foon after with- 
in five of the enemy. All the time they lay fo near one 
another, they were perpetually ftirmiftiing, either when 
they went to fetch frefh water, or in foraging ; particu- 
lars alfodiftinguifhing themfelves upon thefe occafions. 

Theodotus the ^tolian, who had ferved many 
years under the Egyptians, favoured by the darkneft 
of the night, entered their camp, accompanied only 
by two perfons. He was taken for an Egyptian ; fo 
that he advanced as far as Ptolemy's tent, with a de- 
fign to kill him, and by that bold action to put an end 
to the war ; but the king happening not to be in his 
tent, he killed his firft phyfician, having miftaken 
him for Ptolemy. He alfo wounded two other per- 
fons ; and during the alarm and noife which this at- 
tempt occafioned, he efcaped to his camp. 

But at laft the two kings refolving to decide their 
quarrel, drew up their armies in battle-array. They 
rode from one body to another, at the head of their 
lines, to animate their troops. Arfmoe, the fifter and 
wife of Ptolemy, not only exhorted the foldiers to be- 
have manfully before the battle ; but did not leave 
her hufband even during the heat of the engagement. 
The iflue of it was j Antiochus, being at the head of 
his right wing, defended the enemy's left. But whilft 
hurried on by an inconfiderate ardour, he en- 
gaged too warmly in the purfuit ; Ptolemy, who had 
been as fuccefsful in the other wing, charged Antio* 
chus's center in flank, which was then uncovered ; 
and broke it before it was poflible for that prince to 
come to its relief. An old officer, who faw which 
way the duft flew, concluded that the center was de- 
feated, and accordingly made Antiochus obferve it. 
But tho* he faced about that inftant, he came too late 
to amend his fault ; and found the reft of his army 

* Half a Frtncb kague* 
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broke and put to flight. He bimfelf was now obliged 
to provide for his retreat, and retired to Raphia, and 
afterwards to Gaza, with the lofs of ten thoufand men 
killed, and four thoufand taken prifoners. Finding it 
would now be impofTible for him to continue the campaign 
againft Ptolemy, he abandoned all his conquefts ; and 
retreated to Antioch with the remains of his army. 
This battle of Raphia was fought at the fame time with 
that in which Hannibal defeated Flaminius the conful 
on the banks of the lake Thrafymene in Hetruria. 

After Antiochus's retreat, all Coelofyria and Palef- 
tine fubmitted with great chearfulnefs to Ptolemy. 
Having been long fubjeft to the Egyptians, they were 
more inclined to them than to Antiochus. The con- 
queror's court was foon crouded with embafTadors from 
all the cities, (and from Judaea among the reft) to pay 
homage to, and offer hi in prefents - 3 and all met with 
a gracious reception. 

(q) Ptolemy was defirous of making a progrefs 
through the conquered provinces, and, among other 
cities, he vifited Jerufalem. He faw the * temple 
there j and even offered facrifices to the God of Ifrael, 
making at the fame time oblations, and beftowing con- 
fiderable gifts. However, not being fatisfied with 
viewing it from the outward court, beyond which no 
Gentile was allowed to go ; he was determined to en- 
ter the fan&uary, and even as far as the holy of holies, 
to which no one was allowed accefs but the high 
prieft j and that but once every year, on the day of 
the great expiation. The report of this being foon 
fpread, occasioned a great tumult. The high prieft 
informed him of the holinefs of the place ; and the 
exprefs jaw of God, by which he was forbid to enter 

(q) Maccab. 1. 3. c. T. 

* The third book of Maccabees, tir e, to the fzvo firft. Dr. Pri- 

xohence this Jlory is extratled, is deaux, [peaking of the third book, 

not admitted by the church among Jays, that the ground-ivork of the 

the canonical books of fcripture, any ftry is true, though the author 

tnore than the fourth. They are changed fane circumftances of it, by 

frior, iuitb regard to thf order of intermixing fabulous incidents, 
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it. The priefts and Levites drew together in a body 
to oppofe his ram defign, which the people alfo con- 
jured him to lay afide. And now, all places echoed 
with the lamentations which were made, on account 
of the profanation to which their temple would be ex- 
pofed ; and in all places the people were lifting up their 
hands, to implore heaven not to fuffer it. However, 
all this oppofition, inftead of prevailing v/ith the king, 
only inflamed his curiofity the more. He forced in as 
far as the fecond court ; but as he was preparing to enter 
the temple itfelf, God (buck him with a fudden terror, 
which threw him into fuch prodigious diforder that he 
was carried off half dead. After this he left the city, 
highly exafperated againft the Jewifh nation, on ac- 
count of the accident which had befallen him, and 
highly threatened it with his revenge. He accordingly 
kept his word ; and the following year raifed a cruel 
perfecution, efpecially againft the Jews of Alexandria, 
whom he endeavoured to reduce by force, to worlhip 
falfe deities. 

(r) The inftant that Antiochus, after the battle of 
Raphia, arrived in Antioch, he fent an embafly to 
Ptolemy, to fue for peace. The circumftance which 
prompted him to this was, his fufpe&ing the fidelity 
of his people ; for he could not but perceive that his 
credit and authority were very much leflened fince his 
laft defeat. Befides, it was high time for him to turn 
his arms towards Achaeus, and check the progrefs he 
made, which increafed daily. To obviate the danger 
which threatened him on that fide, he^ concluded that 
it would be fafeft for him to make a peace upon any 
terms with Ptolemy ; to avoid being oppofed by two 
fuch powerful enemies, who, invading him on both 
fides, would certainly overpower him at Jaft. He 
therefore inverted his ambafladors with full powers, 
to give up to Ptolemy all thofe provinces which wer e 
the fubjed of their conteft, i.e. Ccelofyriaand Palef. 

(r) Polyb, 1. 5. p. 428. Juftin. I 30, c, X. Hieron. in Daniel, 
c, 11. 
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tine. Coelofyria included that part of Syria which 
lies between the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus ; 
and Paleftine, all the country which antiently was the 
inheritance of the children of Ifrael : and the coaft of 
thefe two provinces was what the Greeks called Phoe- 
nicia. Antiochus confented to refign up all this coun- 
try to the king of Egypt, to purchafe a peace at this 
juncture j chufing rather to give up this part of his do- 
minions, than hazard the lofing them all. A truqe 
was therefore agreed for twelve months ; and before 
the expiration of that time, a peace was concluded on 
the fame terms. Ptolemy, who might have taken ad- 
vantage of this victory, for conquering all Syria, was 
defirous of putting an end to the war, that he might 
have an opportunity of devoting himfelf entirely to his 
pleafures. His fubjecls, knowing his want of fpirit 
and effeminacy, could not conceive how it had been 
poflible for him to have been fo /uccefsful ; and at the 
fame time, they were difpleafed at his having conclu- 
ded a peace, by which he had tied up his hands. The 
difcontent they conceived on this account, was the 
chief fourceof the diforders in Egypt, which at laft 
rofe to an open rebellion : fo that Ptolemy, by endea- 
vouring to avoid a foreign war, drew one upon himfelf 
in the center of his own dominions. 

(s) Antiochus, after having concluded a peace with 
Ptolemy, devoted his whole attention to the war a- 
gainft Achaeus, and made all the preparations necef- 
fary for taking the field. At laft he paffed mount Tau- 
rus, and entered Afia Minor with an intention to fub- 
due it. Here he concluded a treaty with Attalus king 
of Pergamus, by virtue of which they united their 
forces againft their common enemy. They attacked 
him with fo much vigour, that he abandoned the open 
country to them, and fhut himfelf up in Sardis, to 
which Antiochus laying fiege, Achaeus held it out a- 
bove a year. He often made fallies, and a great many 
battles were fought under the walls of the city. At 

(*) A, M. 3788, Ant, J. Ci Zi6, Potyb, 1, 5. p. 444, 
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laft, by a ftratagem of Ligoras, one of Antiochus* 
commanders, Sardis was taken. Achaeus retired infc 
the citadel, where he defended himfelf, till he was de 
livered up by two traitorous Cretans. This facf con 
firms the truth of the proverb which faid, that th 
* Cretans were liars and knaves. 

(t) Ptolemy Philopator had made a treaty witl 
Achaeus, and was very forry for his being fo clofelj 
blocked up in the caftle of Sardis ; and therefore com 
^nanded Sofibes to relieve him at any price whatfoever 
There was then in Ptolemy's court a very cunninc 
Cretan, Bolis by name, who had lived a confiderabh 
time at Sardis. Sofibes confulted this man, and alke< 
whether he could not think of fome method for Achae- 
us's efcape. The Cretan defired time to confider o 
it ; and returning to Sofibes, offered to undertake it 
and explained to him the manner in which he intend- 
ed to proceed. He told him, that he had an intimat< 
friend, who was alfo his near relation, Cambylus b) 
name, a captain in the Cretan troops in Antiochus'' 
fervice : that he commanded at that time in a fort be- 
hind the caftle of Sardis, and that he would prevail 
with him to let Achaeus efcape that way. His project 
being approved, he was fent with the utmoft fpeed tc 
Sardis to put it in execution, and ten f talents were 
given him to defray his expences, &c. and a much 
more confiderable fum promifed him in cafe he fuc- 
ceeded. After his arrival, he communicates the af- 
fair to Cambylus, when thofe two mifcreants agree, 
(for their greater advantage) to go and reveal their de- 
fign to Antiochus. They offered that prince, as they 
themfelves had determined, to play their parts fo well ; 
that inftead of procuring Achaeus's efcape, they would 
bring him to him, upon condition of receiving a con- 
fiderable reward, to be divided among them, as well 
as the ten talents which Bolis had already received. 

(t) Po!yb. 1. 8. p. 522—531. 

* Kf»}T£? cttl ^vcrai, xencu Jhgy'sc. S. Paul, Epift. ad Tit. i. 1 2. 
•J* Ten tboujand frencb crayum* 
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[u) Antiochus was overjoyed at what he had heard, 
and promised them a reward that fufficed to engage 
them to do him that important fervice. Upon this 
fiolis, by Cambylus's affiftance, eafily got admiflion 
into the caftle, where the credentials he produced from 
So/Ibes and fome other of Achasus's friends, gained him 
the entire confidence of that ill-fated prince. Accord- 
ingly he trufted himfelf to thofe two wretches, who, 
the inftant he was out of the caftle, feizcd and deli- 
vered him to Antiochus. This king caufed him to be 
immediately beheaded, and thereby put an end to that 
war of Afia; for the moment thofe whoftill fuftained 
the fiege heard of Achaeus's death, they furrendered ; 
and a little after, all the other places in the provinces 
of Afia did the fame. 

Rebels very feldom come to a good end ; and 
though the perfidy of fuch traitors ftrikes us with hor- 
ror, and raifes our indignation, we are not inclined to 
pity the unhappy fate of Achaeus, who had made him-* 
felf worthy of it, by his infidelity to his fovereign. 

(x) It was about this time that the difcontent of the 
Egyptians againft Philopator began to break out. Ac- 
cording to Polybius, it occafioned a civil war; but 
neither himfelf nor any other author gives us the par- 
ticulars of it. 

(y) We alfo read in Livy, that the Romans fome 
time after fent deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
( doubtlefs the fame queen who before was called Ar- 
finoe ) to renew their antient friendmip and alliance 
with Egypt. Thefe carried as a prefent to the king, 
a robe and purple tunic, with an ivory * chair ; and 
to the queen an embroidered robe, and a purple fcarf. 
Such kind of prefents mow the happy fimplicity which 
in thofe ages prevailed among the Romans. 

(u) A. M. 3789. Ant. J. C. 215. (x) Polyb. I. 5. 

P. 444- {yj A. M.3794. Ant. J. C. ziq, 

Liv. 1. 27. c. 4. 

* This was allcivcd In Rome to Kent but thi higheji officers in the 
Jiate. 

Vol. VIII. C Philopator 
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(z) Philopator had at this time by f Arfinoe, his wife 
and fifter, a Ton called Ptolemy Epiphanes, who fuc- 
ceeded him at five years of age. 

(a) Philopator, from the fignal victory he had ob- 
tained over Antiochus, had abandoned himfelf to plea- 
fures and excefles of every kind. Agathoclea his con- 
cubine, Agathocles the brother of that woman, and 
their mother, governed him entirely. He fpent all his 
time in gaming, drinking, and the moft infamous ir- 
regularities. His nights were paffed in debauches, 
and his days in feafts and diflblute revels. Forgetting 
entirely the king, inftead of applying himfelf to the 
affairs of ftate, he valued himfelf upon prefiding in 
concerts, and playing upon inftruments. The * wo- 
men difpofed of every thing. They conferred all em- 
ployments and governments ; and no one had lefs au- 
thority in the kingdom than the prince himfelf. Sofi- 
bes, an old, artful minifter, who had ferved during 
three reigns, was at the helm, and his great experi- 
ence had made him very capable of the adminiftration ; 
not indeed entirely in the manner he defired, but as 
the favourites would permit him to ad ; and he was 
fo wicked, as to pay a blind obedience to the moft un- 
juft commands of a corrupt prince, and his unworthy 
favourites. 

(b) Arfinoe, the king's fifter and wife, had no 

(as) A. M. 3795. Ant. J. C. 209. Juftin. 1. 30. c. 4. (a) A.M. 
3797. Ant. J. C. 207. Juftin. 1. 30. c. 1 & 2. Polyb. in Excerpt. 
Valef. 1. 15, 16. (b) Liv. 1. 27. c. 4. 

■f Jujlin calls her Eurydice. In ivhom it is taken, fays, that it hep- 

cafe be is not miftaken, this queen pened in tbe reign of Seleucus tie 

tad three names, Arfinoe, Ckopa- fan of Antiochus the Great, *J bare 

tra, and Eury dice. But Cleopa- transferred it to that time, as dear, 

tra tvas a name common to the Prideaux does alfo, that is to fay, 

queens of Egypt, as that of Ptolc- to tbe birth of Ptolemy Pbilometcr, 

n;y ivas to the kings. As arch- 187 years before Jefus Cbrifl. 

bijhop UJher places the adventure of * Tribunatus, praefe&uras, & 

Hyrcanus the Jeiu at the birth of ducatus muliercs ordinabant 5 ntc 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, I bad inferted quifquam in regno fuo minus,quair. 

it there in the frjl edition of this ipfe rex, poterat. Juftin. 

■%Mrk % But as Jofepbus, from * 
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power or authority at court ; the favourites and the 
prime minifter did not {how her the lead refpecl. On 
the other fide, the queen was not patient enough to 
fuffer every thing without murmuring; and they at 
laft grew weary of her complaints. The kin^r, and 
thofe who governed him, commanded Sofibes to rid 
them of her. He obeyed, and employed for that 
purpofeone Philammon, who, without doubt, did not 
want experience in fuch cruel and barbarous aflaffina- 
tions. 

This laft action, added to To many more of the moft 
flagrant nature, difple^fed the people fo much, that So- 
fibes was obliged, before the king's death, to quit his 
employment. He was fucceeded by Tlepolemus, a 
young man of quality, who had fignalized himfelf in 
the army by his valour and conduct. He had all the 
voices in a grand council held for the chufing a prime 
minifter. Sofibes refigned to him the king's feal, 
which was the badge of his office. Tlepolemus per- 
formed the feveral functions of it, and governed all 
the affairs of the kingdom during the king's life. But 
though this was not long, he difcovered but too plainly 
that he had not all the qualities necefTary for fupporting 
fo great an employment. He had neither the experi- 
ence, ability, nor application of his predecefTor. As 
he had the adminiftration of all the finances, and dif- 
pofed of all the honours and dignities of the ftate, and 
all payments paifed through his hands, every body, as 
is ufual, was afliduous in making their court to him. 
He was extremely liberal, but then his bounty was 
beftowed without choice or difcernment ; and almoft 
folely on thofe who fbared in his parties of pleafure. 
The extravagant flatteries of thofe who were for ever 
crowding about his perfon, made him fancy his ta- 
lents fuperior to thofe of all other men. He affumed 
haughty airs, gave into luxury and profufion, and at 
laft grew infupportable to all the world. 

The wars of the eaft have made me fufpcncj the re- 
C ? lation 
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lation of the affairs that happened in Greece during 
their continuance : we now return to them. 

Sect. II. The Mtolians declare again ft the Ach&ans. 
Battle of Caphyia lofi by Aratus. The Achteans ad- 
drefs Philip, who uudertakes their defence. Troubles 
break out in Lacedamonia. The unhappy death of 
Cleamenes in Egypt. Two kings are ele£ied in Lace- 
desmonia. That republic joins with the &tolians. 

(b) ""p H E /Etolians, particularly in the time We are 
now fpeaking of, were become a very power- 
ful people in Greece. Originally their territories ex- 
tended from the river Achelous, to the ftrait of the 
gulph of Corinth, and to the country of the Locrians, 
iirnamed Ozche. But in prccefs of time, they had 
poflefled themfelves of feveral cities in Aca mania, 
ThefTaly, and other neighbouring countries. They led 
much the fame life upon land as pirates do at Tea, that 
is, they exercifed themfelves perpetually in plunder and 
rapine. Wholly bent on lucre, they did not confider 
any gain as infamous or unlawful ; and were entire 
Grangers to the laws of peace or war. They were 
very much inured to toils, and intrepid in battle. They 
fignalized themfelves particularly in the war againft the 
Gauls, who made an irruption into Greece ; and 
Ihowed themfelves zealous defenders of the public li- 
berty againft the Macedonians. The increafe of their 
power had made them haughty and infolent. That 
haughtinefs appeared in the anfwer they gave the Ro- 
mans, when they fent ambafiadors to order them not 
to infeft Acarnania. They exprelTed, if we may 
believe Trogus Pompeius, or (c) Juftin his epitomizer, 
the higheft contempt for Rome, which they termed 
only in its origin a fhameful receptacle of thieves and 
robbers, founded and built by fratricide, and formed 
ly an alfemblage of women ravifhed from the arms of 

(t) Strab. 1. to. p. 450. Polyb. 331. & 746. Paufan. L 10. p. 650. 
{t) Juftin. 1. 28. c. z. 
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their parents. They added, that the iEtolians haJ 
always diftinguifhed themfelves in Greece, as much by 
their valour as their virtue and defcent ; that neither 
Philip nor Alexander his fon had been formidable to 
them ; and that at a time when the latter made the 
whole earth tremble, they had not been afraid to re- 
ject his edicts and injunctions. That therefore the 
Romans would not do well^ to rou2e the .ffitolians a- 
gainft them ; a people, whofe arms had extirpated the 
Gauls, and defpifed the Macedonians. The reader 
may, from this fpeech, form a judgment of the JEto- 
lians, of whom much will be faid in the fequeL 

(d) From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had loft 
his kingdom, and Antigonus, by his victory at Selafia, 
had in fome meafure reftored the peace of Greece ; 
the inhabitants of Peloponnefus, who were tired by 
the firft wars, and imagined that affairs would always 
continue on the fame foot, had laid their arms afide, 
and totally neglected military difcipline. The iEtoli- 
ans meditated taking advantage of this indolence. 
Peace was infupportable to them, as it obliged them toj 
fubfift at their own expence, accuftomed as they were 
to fupport themfelves wholly by rapine. Antigonus 
had kept them in awe, and prevented them from in- 
ferring their neighbours ; but, after his death, defpifing 
Philip, becaufe of his youth, they marched into Pe- 
loponnefus fword in hand, and laid wafte the territo- 
ries of the MefTenians. Aratus, exafperated at this 
perfidy and infolence, and feeing that Timoxenes, at 
that time captain-general of the Achseans, endeavou- 
red to gain time, becaufe his year was near expiring ; 
as he was nominated to fucceed him the following 
year, he took upon him the command five days before 
the due time, in order to march the fooner to the aid of 
the Meflenians. (e) Accordingly, having aflembled 
the Achaeans, whofe vigour and ftrength had fuffered 

(d) Polyb. 1. 4. p. 272 — 292. PJut. in Arat. p, 1049, 
(') A. M. 3783, Ant. J. C. 2*1. 
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by repofe and inactivity ; he was defeated near Ca- 
phyia, in a great battle fought there. 

Arratus was charged with being the caufe of this 
defeat, and not without fome foundation. He endea- 
voured to prove that the lofs of the battle imputed to 
him was not his fault. He declared that, however 
this might be, if he had been wanting in any of the 
duties of an able commander, he afked pardon ; and 
intreated that his actions might be examined with lefs 
rigour than indulgence. His humility, on this occa- 
sion, changed the minds of the whole atfembly, whofe 
fury now turned againft his accufers, and nothing was 
afterwards undertaken but by his counfel. However, 
the remembrance of his defeat had exceedingly damped 
his courage ; fo that he behaved as a wife citizen, ra- 
ther than as an able warrior ; and though the -flEtolians 
often gave him opportunities to diftrefs them, he took 
•no advantage of them, but fuffered that people to lay 
wafle the whole country almoft with impunity. 

The Achseans were therefore forced to apply to 
Macedonia again, and to call in king Philip to their 
afiifrance, in hopes that the affeclion he bore Aratus, 
and the confidence he had in him, would incline that 
monarch to favour them. And indeed Antigonus, at 
his laft moments, had, above all things, intreated Phi- 
lip to keep well with Aratus ; and to follow his coun- 
fel, in treating with the Achaeans. Some time before, 
he had fent him into Peloponnefus, to form himfelf 
under his eye, and by his counfels. Aratus gave him 
the beft reception in his power ; treated him with the 
diftinclion due to his rank ; and endeavoured to inftil 
into him fuch principles and feptiments, as might 
enable him to govern with wifdom the great king- 
dom to which he was heir. Accordingly, that young 
prince returned into Macedonia with the higheft fenti- 
ments of efteem for Aratus, and the moft favourable 
difpofition with regard to the welfare of Greece. 

But the courtiers, whofe intereft it was to remove 
a perfon of Aratus's known probity, in order to have 

the 
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the fole afcendant oyer their young prince, made that 
monarch fufpecl his conduct ; and prevailed fo far, as 
to make him declare openly againft Aratus. Never- 
thelefs, rinding foon after that he had been impofed 
upon, he punifhed the informers with great feverity, 
the fole means to banifh for ever from princes that 
calumny, which impunity, and fometimes money, 
raife up and arm againft perfons of the moft confum- 
mate virtue. Philip afterwards repofed the fame con- 
fidence in Aratus as he had formerly done, and refolv- 
ed to be guided by his counfels only ; which was mani- 
feft on feveral occafions, and particularly in the affair 
of Lacedaemonia. (/) That unhappy city was per- 
petually torn by feditions, in one of which, one of th« 
Ephori, and a great many other citizens were killed, 
becaufe they had declared for king Philip. When that 
prince arrived from Macedonia, he gave audience to 
the ambafladors of Sparta at Tegea, whither he had 
fent for them. In the council he held there, feveral 
were of opinion, that he fhould treat that city as 
Alexander had treated Thebes. But the king rejected 
that propofal with horror, and contented himfelf with 
puniming the principal authors of the infurre&ion. 
Such an inftancc of moderation and wifdom in a king, 
who was but feventeen years of age, was greatly ad- 
mired j and every one was perfuaded, that it was ow- 
ing to the good counfels of Aratus. However, he did 
not always make the fame ufe of them. 

(g) Being arrived at Corinth, complaints were made 
to him by many cities againft the i^tolians ; and ac- 
cordingly war was unanimoufly declared againft them. 
This was called the war of the allies, which began 
much about the fame time that Hannibal was meditating 
the liege of Saguntum. This decree was fent to all 
the cities, and ratified in the general aflembly of the 
Achaeans. The /Etolians, on the other fide, pre- 
pared for war ; and elected Scopas their general, the 
principal contriver of the broils they had raifed, and 

(/) Polyb. p. 292 — 394. (g) Polybs 1. 4. p. Z94 — 499. 
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the havock they had made. Philip now marched back 
his forces into Macedonia ; and, whilft they were in 
winter quarters, was very diligent in making the ne- 
ceflary military preparations. He endeavoured to 
Strengthen himfelf by the aid of his allies, few of whom 
anfwered his views ; colouring their delays with falfe 
and fpecious pretences. Healfofent to king Ptolemy, 
to intreat him not to aid the -flStolians either with men 
or money. 

Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt ; but as 
an horrid licentioufnefs prevailed in that court, and 
the king regarded nothing but pleafures and excefles of 
every kind, Cleomenes led a very melancholy life 
there. Neverthelefs Ptolemy, in the beginning of his 
reign, had made ufe of Cleomenes : for, as he was 
afraid of his brother Magas, who, on his mother's 
account, had great authority and power over the fol- 
diery j he contracted a ftri&er amity with Cleomenes, 
and admitted him into his moft fecret councils, in 
which means for getting rid of his brother were con- 
fulted. Cleomenes was the only perfon who oppofed 
it ; he declaring, that a king cannot have any ministers 
more zealous for his fervice, or more obliged to aid 
him in fufiaining the weighty burthen of government, 
than his brothers. This advice prevailed for that 
time: but Ptolemy's fears and fufpicions returning, he 
imagined there would be no way to get rid of them, 
but by taking away the life of him that occafioned 
them, (/) After this he thought himfelf fecure j fond- 
ly concluding, that he had no enemies to fear, either 
at home or abroad ; becaufe Antigonus and Seleucus, 
at their death, had left no other fucceffors but Philip 
and Antiochus, both whom he defpifed on account of 
their minority. In this fecurity he devoted himfelf 
entirely to all forts of pleafures, which were never in- 
terrupted by cares or applications of any kind. Nei- 
ther his courtiers, nor thofe who had employments in 

(b) A. M. 3784. Ant. J. C. 220. Plut. in Cleoxn, p, 820— 823/ 
(0 Poiyb. 1. 5 . p. 380—385. 
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the ftate, dared to approach him ; and he would fcarce 
deign to beftow the leaft attention to what palled in 
the neighbouring kingdoms. That, however was 
what employed the attention of his predeceflbrs, even 
more than the affairs of their own dominions. Being 
poflefied of Ccelofyria and Cyprus, they awed the 
kings of Svria both by fea and land. As the moft con- 
fiderable cities, the ports and harbours which lie along 
the coaft from Pamphylia to the Hellefpont, and the 
places in the neighbourhood of Lyfimachia, were fub- 
jecl: to them ; from thence they had an eye on the 
princes of Afia, and even on theiflands. How would 
it have been poffible for any one to move in Thrace 
and Macedonia, whilft they had the command of Ene,. 
or Maronea,. and of cities that lay at a flill greater 
diftance? With io exfenfive a dominion, and fo many 
ftrong places,, which ferved them as barriers*, their 
own kingdom was fecure. They therefore had al- 
ways great reafon to keep a watchful eye ovefwhat 
was tranfacling without doors. Ptolemy, on the con- 
trary, difdained to give himfelf that trouble ; wine 
and women being his only pleafure and employment. 

With fuch difpofitions, the reader will eafily fuppofe 
that he could have no great efteem for Cleomenes. 
The inftant the latter had news of Antigonus's death; 
that the Achaeans were engaged in a great war with 
the y^Etolians ; that the Lacedaemonians were united 
with the latter againft the Achzeans and Macedonians, 
and that all things feemed to recall him to his native 
country ; he follicited earneftly to leave Alexandria; 
He therefore implored the king to favour him with: 
troops and munitions of war fufficient for his return. 
Finding he could not obtain his requeft, he defired that 
he at leaft might be fuffered to depart with his family j. 
and be allowed to embrace the favourable opportunity 
for repofleffing himfelf of his kingdom. But Ptolemy 
was too much employed in his pleafures, to. lend an, 
ear to Cleomenes's intreaties. 
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Sofibes, who at that time had great authority in the 
kingdom, aflembied his friends ; and in this council a 
refolution was formed, not to furnifh Cleomenes either 
with a fleet or provifions. They believed that a need- 
Jefs expence j for, from the death of Antigonus, all 
affairs without doors had feemed to them of no impor- 
tance. Befides, this council wereapprehenfive that as An- 
tigonus was dead, and as there was none to oppofe Clec- 
menes, that prince, after having made an expeditious 
conqueft of Greece, would become a very formidable ene- 
my to Egypt: what increafed their fears was, his having 
thoroughly ftudied the ftateofthe kingdom, his knowing 
its ftrong and weak fide, his having the king in the ut- 
moft contempt ; and feeing a great many parts of the 
kingdom feparated and atagreatdiftance, which an enemy 
might have a thoufand opportunities of invading. For 
thefe reafons, it was not thought proper to grant Cleo- 
menes the fleet and other fuccourshe delired. On the 
other fide, to give fo bold and enterprizing a prince leave 
to depart, after having refufed him in fo contemptuous a 
manner, would be making an enemy of him, who 
would certainly, one time or other, remember the af- 
front which had been put upon him. Sofibes was 
therefore of opinion, that it was not even fafe to allow 
him his liberty in Alexandria. A word which Cleo- 
menes had let drop, came then into his mind. In a 
council, where Magas was the fubjecl; of the debate, 
that prime minifter was afraid left this prince mould 
prevail with the foreign foldiers to make an infurrec- 
tion : I anfiuer for them, fays Cleomenes, fpeakingof 
thofe of Peloponnefus ; ami you may depend^ that upon 
the firjl fignal I give, they all will take up arms in your 
favour. This made Sofibes hefitate no longer : on a 
fictitious accufation, and which he corroborated by a 
letter he himfelf had forged in that unhappy prince's 
name, he prevailed with the king to feize his perfon ; 
and to imprifon him in a fecure place, and maintain 
him always in the manner he had hitherto done, with 
the liberty of feeing his friends, but not of going a- 
fcroad. xhis 
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This treatment threw Cleomenes into the deepeft 
affliction and melancholy. As he did not perceive 
any end of his calamities, he formed fuch a refolution, 
in concert with thofe friends who ufed to vifit him, as 
defpair only could fuggeft ; and this was, to return the 
injuftice of Ptolemy by force of arms ; to ftir up his 
fubjecls againft him ; to die a death worthy of Spar- 
ta ; and not to wait, as flailed vi&ims, till it was 
thought proper to facrifice them. 

His friends having found means to get him cut of 
the prifon, they all ran in a body, with drawn fwords, 
into all the ftieets ; exhorting and calling upon the 
populace to recover their liberty ; but not a man joined 
them. They killed the governor of the city, and 
fome other noblemen who came to oppofe them j and 
afterwards ran to the citadel, with intention to force 
the gates of it, and fet all the prifoners at liberty ; but 
they found thefe fhut and ftrongly barricaded. Cleo- 
menes, now loft to all hopes, ran up and down the 
city, during which not a foul either followed or op- 
pofed him j but all fled through fear. But feeing it 
would be impomble for them to fbeceed in their enter- 
prize, they terminated it in a tragical and bloody man- 
ner, by running upon each other's fwords to avoid the 
infamy of punifhment. Thus died Cleomenes, after 
reigning fixteen years over Sparta. The king caufed 
his body to be hanged on a crofs, and ordered his mo- 
ther, children, and all the women who attended them 
to be put to death. When that unhappy princefs was 
brought to the place of execution, the only favour (he 
afked was, that me might die before her children. 
But they began with them ; a torment more grievous 
to a mother than death itfelf ; afteF which fhe prefent- 
ed her neck to the executioner, faying only thefc words : 
Ah ! my dear children, to what a place did you come ? 

Thedefign of Agis and Cleomenes, to reform Spar- 
ta and revive its antient difcipline, was certainly very 
laudable in itfelf: and both had reafon to think, that 
in a ftate wholly infe&ed and corrupted as that of 
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Sparta then was ; to pretend to reform abufes one after 
another, and remedy diforders by degrees, was only 
cutting off the heads of an Hydra ; and therefore, that 
it would be abfolutely neceffary to root up the evil at 
one blow. However, I cannot fay whether Plato's 
maxim * mould not take place here, viz. that nothing 
mould be attempted in a irate, but what the citizens 
might be prevailed on to admit by gentle means, and 
that violence fhould never be employed. Are there 
not fome difeafes in which medicines would only haften 
death ? And have not f fome diforders gained fo great 
an afcendant in a ftate, that to attempt a reformation 
at fuch a time, would only difcover the impotency of 
the magiitrates and Jaws? But, a circumftance which 
admits of no excufe in Cleomenes, is, his having, a- 
gainft all the laws of reafon and juftice, murthered the 
Ephori, in order to get fuccefs to his enterprise ; a 
conduct abfolutely tyrannical, unworthy of a Spartan, 
and more unworthy of a king : and which at the fame 
time feemed to give a function to thofe tyrants, who 
afterwards made fuch wild havock in Lacedaemonia.. 
And indeed, C/eomencs himfelf has been called a ty- 
rant by fome hiftorians, with whom they even began, 
|j the fucccflion of tyrants. 

(t) During the three years that Cleomenes had left 
Sparta, the citizens had not thought of nominating 
kings, from the hopes they entertained, that he would 
return again i and had always preferved the higheft 
eneem and veneration for him.' But, as foon as news- 
was brought of his death, they proceeded to the elec- 
tion of kings. They firft nominated Agefipolis, a 

(&) Polyb. I 4. p . 3QI . 

trlJ ahC l Pbt °' q r em cgo auc " Ta,ida & aduJta V1 'tia, quam hoe 
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child, defcended from one of the royal families, and 
appointed his uncle Cleomenes his governor. After- 
wards they chofc Lycurgus, none of whofe anceftors 
had reigned, but who had bribed the Ephori, by giv- 
ing each of them a * talent, which was putting the 
crown to fale at a very low price. They foon had 
reafon to repent their choice,, which was in direct op- 
pofition to all laws, and never had example. The 
factious party, which oppofed Philip openly, and com- 
mitted the molt enormous violences in the city, 
had prefided in this election ; and immediately af- 
ter, they caufed Sparta to declare in favour of the 
/Etolians. 

Sect. III. Various expeditions of Philip againfl the enemies 
cf the Achtfans. Apelles his prune minijler abufes his con- 
fidence in an extraordinary manner. Philip makes an 
inroad into /Etolia. Thermos taken at the firfl affault. 
Exceffes of Philip's foldiers in that city. Prudent re- 
treat of that prince. Tumults in the camp. Punijh- 
ment of thofe who had occafwned them. Inroad of Phi- 
lip into Laconia. The confpirators form new cabals. 
Punijhmcnt infixed on them. A peace is propofed 
between Philip and the Achceans on one fide, and the 
Mtolians on the other, which at lafl is concluded, 
(/) E have already related, that Philip king of 

™ Macedon, being called in by the Achaeans 
to their aij, was come to Corinth where their general 
afiembly was held ; and that there, war had been 
unanimoufly declared againft the ifetolians. The 
king returned afterwards to Macedonia, to make the 
neceflyry preparations for canying on the war. 

Philip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance with 
the Achaeans. He was, as has been obferved, a petty 
king of lilyria. The .rEtoJians, whofe ally he was, 
had broke their engagements with him, by refufing 
to give him a certain (hare of the fpoiis they had made 

(/) A. M. 3784. Ant. J. C. azo, PoJyb. 2, 4. p. 294—306, 
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at the taking of Cynethium, according to the articles 
agreed upon between them. Phiiip embraced with 
joy this opportunity of revenging their perfidy. 

(n) Demetrius of Pharos joined alfo with Philip. 
We have already feen that the Romans, in whofe fa- 
vour he had declared at firft, had beftowed on him fe- 
veral of the cities they had conquered in Illy ria. As 
the chief revenue of thofe petty princes had confifted 
hitherto in the fpoils they got from their neighbours ; 
when the Romans were removed, he could not for- 
bear plundering the cities and territories fubjeel to them. 
Befides, Demetrius, as well as Scerdiledes, had failed, 
on the fame defign, beyond the city of Iflus ; which 
was a direct infraction of the chief article of the treaty, 
concluded with queen Teuta. For thefe reafons the 
Romans declared war again ft Demetrius. Accord- 
ingly iEmilius attacked him with great vigour, dif- 
poflefred him of his ftrongeft fortrelles, befieged him 
in Pharos, from whence he efcaped with the utmoft 
difficulty. The city furrendered to the Romans, (o) De- 
metrius, being dilpofTefled of all his dominions, fled to 
Philip, who received him with open arms. This 
offended the Romans very much, who thereupon fent 
ambafiadors to him, demanding Demetrius to be de- 
livered up. However Philip, who revolved at that 
time the defign which broke out foon after, paid no 
regard to their demand ; and Demetrius fpent the re- 
mainder of his days with that monarch. He was a 
valiant and bold man, but at the fame time rafh and 
inconfiderate in his enterprizes ; and his courage was 
entirely void of prudence and judgment. 

The Achseans, being on the point of engaging in 
a confiderable war, fent to their allies. The Acar- 
nanians joined them very chearfully, though at their 
great danger, as they lay neareft the iEtolians, and 
confequently were moft expofed to the inroads of that 
people. Polybius praifes their fidelity exceedingly. 

(», Polyb. I.3. p. 171-^174. Lib. 4. p. 285 — 305 — 330, 
\o) Liv, 1, 22. n. 33. 
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The people of Epirus did not (how fo much good 
will, and feemed defirous of continuing neuter : ne- 
verthelefs, they engaged in the war a little after. 

Deputies were alfo fent to king Ptolemy, to defirc 
him not to afiift the ifctolians either with troops or 
money. 

The MefTenians, for whofe fake that war had been 
firft begun, no way anfwered the hopes which had 
been naturally entertained, viz. of their employing 
their whole force to carry it on. 

The Lacedaemonians had declared at firft for the 
Achasans: but the contrary faction caufed the de- 
cree to be reverfed, and they joined the ^Tltolians. It 
was on this occafion, as I have faid before, that Age- 
fipolis and Lycurgus were elecled kings of Sparta. 

Aratus the younger, fon of the great Aratus, was 
at that time fupreme magiftrate of the Achaeans, and 
Scopas was the fame over the iEtolians. 

(p) Philip marched from Macedonia with fifteen 
thoufand foot and eight hundred horfe. Having 
crofTed Theflaly he arrived in Epirus. Had he march- 
ed diredlly to thei*Etolians, he would have come upon 
them unawares, and have defeated them : but, at the 
requeft of the Epirots, he laid fiege to Ambracia, 
which employed him forty days, and gave the enemy 
time to prepare for, and wait his coming up. They 
did more. Scopas, at the head of a body of /Etolians, 
advanced into Macedonia; made dreadful havock, and 
returned in a very ihcrt time laden with fpoils, which 
did him prodigious honour, and greatly animated his 
forces. However, this did not hinder Philip from 
entering ^tolia, and feizing on a great number of im- 
portant fortrefles. He would have entirely conquered 
it, had not the news he received, that the Dardanians 
* intended to make an inroad into his kingdom, ob- 
liged him to return thither. At his departure, he 

(p) Polyb. 1. 4. p. 325—330. 

* Hefe people, were neighbour: cf Macedonia on the north of that 
kingdom, 
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promifed the ambalTadors of the Achxans to return 
Toon to their afliftance. His fudden arrival difcon- 
certed the Dardanians, and put a flop to their enter- 
prize. He then returned to ThefTaly, with an inten- 
tion to pafs the reft of the fummer in Larifla. 

(^)In the mean time Dorimachus, whom the TEto- 
Jians had juft before nominated their general, entered 
Epirus, laid wafle all the open country, and did not 
fpare even the temple of Dodona. 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, 
having left Larifla, arrived at Corinth, without any 
one's having had the leaft notice of his march. He there 
ordered theelderAratusto attend him, and by a letter to 
his fon, who commanded the forces this year, gave him 
orders whither to march them. Caphyia was to be 
the rendezvous. Euripidas, who knew nothing of 
Philip's arrival, was then marching a detachment of 
above two thoufand natives of Elis, to lay wafte the 
territory of Sicyone. They fell into the hands of 
Philip, and all except an hundred were either killed or 
taken prifoners. 

The king, having joined Aratus the younger with 
his forces, at the rendezvous appointed, marched to- 
wards Pfophis * in order to befiege it. This was a 
very daring attempt ; for the city was thought almoft 
impregnable, as well from its natural fituation, as 
from the fortifications which had been added to it. 
It being the depth of winter, the inhabitants were of 
opinion that no one would, or even could, attack 
them : Philip however did it with fuccefs ; for firft 
the city, and afterwards the citadel, furrendred after 
making fome refiftance. As they were very far from 
expecting to be beficged, the want of ammunition and 
provifions very much facilitated the taking of that 
city. Philip gave it very generoufly to the Achseans, 
to whom it was of the moft fignal fervice ; affuring 
them that there was nothing he defired more than to 

(?) Polyb. p. 330—336. 
* A city of Artadia,. 
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oblige them ; and to give them the ftrongeft proofs of 
his zeal and affe&ion for their intereft. A prince who 
afls in this manner is truly great, and does honour to 
the royal dignity. 

From thence, after poiTelling himfelf of fome other 
cities, which he alfo gave to his allies, he marched to 
Elis, in order to lay it wafte. It was very rich and 
populous, and the inhabitants of the country were in 
a flourishing condition. Formerly this territory had 
been accounted facred, on account of the Olympic 
games folemnized there every four years j and all the 
nations of Greece had agreed to infeft or carry war into 
it. But the Eleans had themfelves been the occafion of 
their lofing that privilege, becaufe, like other ftates, 
they had engaged in the wars of Greece. Here Phi- 
lip got a very confiderable booty, with which he en- 
riched his troops, after which he retired to Olympia. 

(g) Among the feveral courtiers of king Philip, A- 
pelles held the chief rank, and had a great afcendant 
over his fovereign, whofe governor he had been : but, 
as generally happens on thefe occafions, he very 
much abufed his power, which he employed wholly in 
Opprefling particular perfons and ftates. He had taken 
it into his head, to reduce the Achaeans to the fame 
condition in which ThefTaly was at that time ; that 
is, to fubjecl them abfolutely to the commands of the 
minifters of Macedonia, by leaving them only the 
name, and a vain fhadow of liberty : and to accuftom 
them to the yoke, he fpared them no kind of injurious 
treatment. Aratus complained of this to Philip, who 
was highly exafperated upon that account ; and accord- 
ingly aflured him, he would give fuch orders, that 
nothing of that kind fliould happen for the future. 
Accordingly, he enjoined Apelles never to Jay any 
commands on the Achaeans, but in concert with their 
general. This was behaving with an indolent ten- 
dernefs towards a ftatefman, who having fo mamefully 
abufed his matter's confidence, had therefore deferved. 
Polyb. p. 338, 339, 
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to be entirely difgraced. The Achaeans, overjoyed at 
the favour which Philip mowed them, and with the 
orders lie had given for their peace and fecurity, were 
continually bellowing the higheft encomiums on that 
prince, and extolling his exalted qualities. And in- 
deed, hepoflefled all thofe which can endear a lung to 
his people ; fuch as a lively genius, an happy memo- 
ry, eafy elocution, and an unaffected grace in all his 
actions; a beautiful afpe£t, heightened by a noble and 
majeftic air, which {truck the beholders with awe and 
refpect ; a fweetnefs of temper, affability, and a de- 
fire to pleafe univerfally ; to finifli the picture, a va- 
lour, an intrepidity, and an experience in war, which 
far exceeded his years : So that one can hardly con- 
ceive the ftrange alteration that afterwards appeared in 
his morals and behaviour. 

(r) Philip having pofTeiTed himfelf of Aliphera, a 
very ftrong city, the greateft part of the people of 
that country, aftoniflied at the rapidity of his con- 
queft, and weary of the iEtolian tyranny, ftbmitted 
to his arms. Thus, he foon made himfelf mafter of 
all Triphylia. 

(s) At this time, Chilo the Lacedaemonian, pre- 
tending he had a better right to the crown than Ly- 
eurgus, on whofe head they had placed it, refolved to 
difpoflefs him of it, and fet it on his own. Having 
engaged in his party about two hundred citizens, he en- 
tered the city in a forcible manner, killed the Ephori 
who were at table together, and marched directly to- 
wards Lycurgus's houfe, intending to kill him ; but 
hearing the tumult, he had made his efcape. Chilo 
then went into the great fquare of the city, exhorted 
the citizens to recover their liberty ; making them, at 
the fame time, the greateft promifes. Seeing, howe- 
ver, that he could make no impreflion on them, and 
that he had failed of his blow, he fentenced himfelf to 
baniihment, and retired to Achaia. It is furpriaing 
to fee Sparta, formerly fo jealous of its liberty, and 
(0 Po, y b « P' 339—343- i s ) Mem, p. 343 , 344, 
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miftrefs of all Greece till the battle of Leuctra, now 
filled with tumults and infur reel ions, and ignomini- 
oufly fubjected to a kind of tyrants, that before could 
not fo much as fuffer the name. Such were the effects 
of their having violated Lycurgus's Jaws; and efpe- 
cially their introducing gold and filver into Spar- 
ta ; which drew after them, by infenfible degrees, the 
luft of power, avarice, pride, luxury, effeminacy, 
immorality, and all thofe vices which are generally in- 
feparable from riches. 

(/) Philip being arrived at Argos, fpent the reft of 
the winter there. Apelles had not yet laid alide the 
defign he meditated, of enflaving the Achzeans. But 
Aratus, for whom the king had a very particular re- 
gard, and in whom he repofed the highelt confidence, 
was an invincible obftacle to his project. He there- 
fore refolved, if poflible, to get rid of him ; for this 
purpofe he fent privately for all thofe who were his fe- 
cret enemies, and ufed his utmoft endeavours to gain 
them the prince's favour. After this, in all his dif- 
courfes with him, he hinted, that fo long as Aratus 
fhould enjoy any authority in the republic of the 
Achaeans, he (Philip ) would have no power; and 
would be as much fubject to their laws and ufages, as 
the meaneft of their citizens ; whereas, were he to 
raife to the chief adminiftration of affairs, fome per- 
fon who might be entirely dependent on him, he then 
might aft as fovereign ; and govern others, inftead of 
being himfelf governed. The new friends inforced 
thefe reflections, and refined on the arguments of 
Apelles. This idea of defpotic power pleafed the young 
king ; and indeed it is the ftrongeft temptation that can 
be laid in the way of princes. Accordingly he went 
for that purpofe to iEgium, where the affembly of the 
ftates was held for the election of a new general ; and 
prevailed fo far by his promifes and menaces, that he 
got Philoxenus, whom Aratus had declared duly elect- 
ed, excluded 5 and obliged them to make choice of 
(') Polyb.. 1. 4. p. 344—349. 
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Eperatus, who was his direct enemy. Implicitly de* 
voted to the will of his prime mmitter, he did net per- 
ceive that he degraded himfelf in the moft ignomini- 
ous manner ; nothing being mere abhorrent to free 
aflemblies, fuch as thofe cf Greece, than to make the 
leaft attempt in violation of the freedom of elections. 

A perfon being chofen entirely unworthy of the 
poft, as is commonly the cafe in all forced elections, 
Eperatus, having neither merit nor experience, was 
univerfally defpifed. As Aratus intermeddled no longer 
in public affairs, nothing was well done, and all things 
were haftening to their ruin. Philip, who was blamed 
for all mifcarriages, became fenfible that very pernici- 
ous counfels had been given him. Upon this, he again 
had recourfe to Aratus, and reinftated him entirely in 
his friendfhip and confidence ; and perceiving that 
after this ftep his affairs flourimed vifibly, and that his 
reputation and power increafed daily ; he would not 
make ufe of any counfe! but that of Aratus, as the 
only man to whom he owed all his grandeur and 
glory. Who would not imagine, after fuch evident 
and repeated proofs, on one fide of Aratus's innocence, 
and on the other of Apelles's black malice, that Phi- 
lip would have been undeceived for ever j and have 
been fully fenfible which of the two, had the moft 
fincere zeal to his fervice ? The fequel, however, will 
fhow, that jealoufy never dies but with the object that 
excited it and that princes feldom overcome preju- 
dices grateful to their authority. 

A new proof of this foon appeared. As the inha- 
bitants of Elis refufed the advantageous condition* 
which Philip offered them by one Amphidamus, A- 
pelles hinted to him v that fo unreafonable a refufal was 
owing to the ill fervices which Aratus did him clan- 
destinely, though outwardly he pretended to have his 
intereft very much, at heart : that he alone had kept 
Amphidamus from enforcing ( as he ought to have 
done, and as he had engaged to do ) to the inhabitants 
©f Elis, the offers which the king made them : and 
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on this foundation he invented a long ftory, and named 
feveral witneflfes. The king, however, was fo juft, 
as to infift upon his prime minifter's repeating thcfe ac- 
cufations, in prefence of the man whom he charged 
with them: and this Apellesdid not fcruple to do, and 
that with fuch an air of aflurance, or rather impudence, 
as might have difconcerted the moft virtuous man. He 
even added, that the king would lay this affair hefore 
the council of the Adueans, and leave to them the 
decifion of it. This was what he wanted j firmly 
pcrfuaded, that by the authority he had there, he 
fliould not fail to get him condemned. Aratus, in 
making his defence, began by befeeching the king, not 
to give too much credit to the feveral things laid to his 
charge. That a juftice which a king, more than any 
other man, owed to a perfon accufed, was to com- 
mand that a ftrict enquiry be made into the feveral ar- 
ticles of the accufation, and till then to fufpend his 
judgment. In confequence of this he required, that 
Apelles mould be obliged to produce his witneffes ; 
him efpecially, from whom he pretended to have heard 
the feveral particulars laid to his charge ; and that they 
fhould omit none of the methods ufed and prefcribed 
in ftating a f a & before it was laid before the public 
council. The king thought Aratus's demand very 
juft and reafonable, and promifed it mould be com- 
plied with. However, the time pafled on, and Apel- 
les did not prepare to give in his proofs: But how would 
it have been poflible for him to do that ? An unforefeen 
accident brought Amphidamus, by a kind of chance, 
to the city of Dyma, whither Philip was come to fet- 
tle fome affairs. Aratus fnatched the opportunity ; 
and begged the king himfelf to take cognizance of this 
matter. He complied with Aratus's requeft, and found 
that there was not the leaft grounds for the charge. 
Accord ingly Aratus was pronounced innocent, but 
without any punimment being inflicted on the ca- 
lumniator. 

This impunity emboldened him the more ; fo that 

he 
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he continued his fecret intrigues, in order to remove 
thofe who gave him the leaft umbrage. Befides Apel- 
les, there were four other perfons who divided the chief 
offices of the crown among them, and at the fame 
time enjoyed the king's confidence. Antigonus had 
appointed them by his will, and afligned each of them 
his employment. His principal view in this choice was, 
to prevent thofe cabals which are almoft inseparable 
from the minority of an infant prince. Two of thefe 
noblemen, Leontius and Megaleas, were entirely at 
the devotion of Apelles; but as to the two other, 
Taurion and Alexander, he had not the fame afcen- 
dant over them ; the former of the two laft prefided 
over the affairs of Peloponnefus, and the fecond had 
the command of the guards. Now the prime mini- 
fter wanted to give their employments to noblemen on 
whom he could entirely rely, and who would be as 
much devoted to his views as he could wifh them. 
However, he behaved in a different manner towards 
them : for, fays Polybius, courtiers have the art of 
moulding themfelves into all fhapes, and employ either 
praife or flander to gain their ends. Whenever Tau- 
rion was mentioned, Apelles would applaud his merit, 
his courage, his experience j and fpeak of him as a 
man, worthy of the king's more intimate confidence : 
He did this in the view of detaining him at court, 
and procuring the government of Peloponnefus ( a 
place of great importance, and which required the 
prefence of the perfon inverted with it ) for one of his 
creatures. Whenever Alexander was the fubject of 
the difcourfe, he reprefented him in the moft odious co- 
lours to the king, and even endeavoured to render his 
fidelity fufpecled ; in order to remove him from court, 
that his poft might be given to fome perfon who might 
depend entirely on him. Polybius will fhow hereafter, 
what was the refult of all thefe fecret machinations. 
He only hints in this place, that Apelles was at laft 
taken in his own fnare, and met with the treatment 
he was preparing for others. But we fliall firft fee him 
2 commit 
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commit the blackeft and mofl abominable injuflice in 
the perfon of Aratus, and even extend his criminal 
defigns, to the king himfelf. 

(«) I before obferved, that Philip having difcove- 
red that he had been more than once impofed upon, 
had reftored Aratus to his favour and confidence. Sup- 
ported by his credit and counfels he went to the af- 
fembly of the Achseans, appointed, on his account, at 
Sicyon. On the report he made of the (tare of his 
exchequer, and of the urgent neceflity he was in of 
money to maintain his forces, a refolution was made 
to furnifh him with fifty * talents, the inflant his 
troops mould fet out upon their march ; with three 
months pay for his foldiers, and ten thoufand meafures 
of wheat : and, that afterwards, as long as he mould 
carry on the war in perfon in Peloponnefus, they mould 
furnifh him with feventeen f talents a month. 

When the troops returned from their winter-quar- 
ters and were aflembled, the king debated in council 
on the operations of the enfuing campaign. It was 
refolved to act by fea, becaufe they thereby mould in- 
fallibly divide the enemy's forces, from the uncertainty 
they muftbe under, with regard to the fide on which 
they mould be attacked. Philip was to make war on 
the inhabitants of ./Etolia, Lacedaemonia, and Elis. 

Whilft the king, who was now returned to Co- 
rinth, was forming his Macedonians for naval affairs, 
and employing them in the feveral exercifes of the fea- 
fervice, Apelles, who found his credit diminifh, and 
was exafperated to fee the counfels of Aratus followed, 
and not his, took fecret meafures to defeat all the king's 
defigns. His view was to make himfelf necefTary to 
his fovereign ; and to force him, by the ill pofture of 
his affairs, to throw himfelf into the arms of a mi- 
nifter, who was beft acquainted with, and then actu- 
ally in the adminiftration of them. How villanous 

(w) Polyb. J. 5. p. 350 — 365. 

* Fifty thoufand crowns, j- Seventeen thoufand crowns. 
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was this ! Apelles prevailed with Leontius and Mega- 
Jeas, his two confidents, to behave with negligence 
in the employjnents with which they (hould be intrud- 
ed. As for himfelf, he went to Chalcis, upon pre- 
tence of having fome affairs to tranfaft there ; as his 
orders were punctually obeyed by every one, he ftopt 
the convoys of money which were fending to the king 5 
and thereby reduced him to fuch neceflity, that he was 
forced to pawn his plate to fubfift himfelf and his 
houmold. 

Philip having put to fea, arrived the fecond day at 
Patras ; and failing from thence to * Cephalenia, laid 
fiege to Paleis, a city whofe fituation would be of 
great advantage to him, as a place of arms ; and en- 
able him to infeft the territories of his enemies. He 
caufed the machines of war to be advanced, and mine3 
to be run. One of the ways of making breaches was, 
to dig up the earth under the very foundation of the 
walls. When they were got to thefe, they propped 
and fupported the walls with great wooden beams, to 
which the miners afterwards fet fire, and then retired j 
when prefently great part of the wall would fall down. 
As the Macedonians had worked with incredible ar- 
dour, tliey very foon made a breach fix hundred fa- 
thoms wide. Leontius was commanded to mount this 
breach with his troops. Had he exerted himfelf ever 
fo little, the city would certainly have been taken : 
but he attacked the enemy very faintly, fo that he was 
repulfed ; loft a great number of his men, and Philip 
was obliged to raife the fiege. 

The moment he began it, the enemy had fent Ly- 
curgus with fome troops into Meflenia, and Dorima- 
chus with half of the army into Theflaly, to oblige 
Philip, by this double diverfion, to lay afide his enter- 
prize. Deputies had arrived foon from the Acarna- 
nians and Meflenians. Philip, having raifed the fiege, 
aflembled his council, to debate on which fide he 
fliould turn his arms. The Meflenians reprefented, 

* An ijland in tit Ionian fea, 
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that in one day the forces might march from Cepha- 
lenia into their country, and at once overpower Ly- 
curgus, who did not expect to be fo fuddenly attacked. 
Leontius enforced this advice very ftrongly. His fe- 
cret reafon was, that as it would be impoflible for Phi- 
Jip to return, as the winds would be directly contrary 
at that time, he therefore would be forced to ftay 
there, by which means the campaign would be fpent, 
and nothing done. The Acarnanians, on the con- 
trary, were for marching directly into /Etolia, which 
was then unprovided with troops : declaring, that the 
whole country might be laid wafte without the leaft 
refinance ; and that Dorimachus would be prevented 
from making an irruption into Macedonia. Aratus 
did not fail to declare in favour of the latter opinion 5 
and the king, who from the cowardly attack at Paleis 
began to fufpecl: Leontius, went thither alfo. 

Having provided for the urgent neceffities of the 
Meflenians, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the fe- 
cond day at Leucadia, from thence entered the gulph 
of Ambracia, and came a little before day-break to 
Limnasa. Immediately he commanded the foldiers to 
take fome refrefhment, to rid themfelves of the great- 
eft part of their baggage, and be ready for marching. 
In the afternoon, Phiiin having left the baggage under 
a flrong guard, fet out from Limnaea ; and marching 
about fixty furlongs he halted, to give his army fome 
refrefhment and reft. He then marched all night, 
and arrived at day-break at the river Achelous, intend- 
ing to fall fuddenly and unexpectedly upon Thermse. 
Leontius advifed the king to halt for fome time, giving 
for his reafon, that as the foldiers had been fatigued 
with the length of their march, it would be proper for 
them to take breath, but, in reality, to give the/Eto- 
lians time to prepare for their defence. Aratus on the 
contrary, knowing that opportunity is fwift-winged, 
and that Leontius's advice was manifeftly traiterous, 
conjured Philip to feize the favourable moment, and 
march out that inftant. 

Vol. VIII. D The 
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The king, who was already offended at Lcontius, 
and began to fufpect him, fets out that inftant, croffes 
the Achelous, and marches directly to Thermae, 
thrcugh a very ruggid and almoft impervious road cut 
between very deep rocks. This was the capital city 
of the country, in which the /Etolians every year held 
their fairs and folcmn aflcmblies, as well for the wor- 
{hip of the gods, as for the election of magiftrates. As 
tnis city was thought impregnable, becaufe of the ad- 
vantage of its fituation, and that no enemy had ever 
dared to approach it ; the /Etolians ufed to leave their 
richefl effects and all their wealth there, imagining 
they were very fafe. But how great muft be their 
furprize, when, at the clofe of the day, they faw 
Philip enter it with his army ! 

After having taken immenfe fpoils in the night, the 
Macedonians pitched their camp. The next morn- 
ing it was refolved that the moft valuable effects fliould 
be carried away ; and making a heap of the reft, at 
the head of the camp, they fet fire to that pile. They 
did the fame with regard to the arms which hung on 
the galleries of the temple the beft were laid by for 
fervice, and the remainder, amounting to upwards of 
fifteen thoufand, were burnt to allies.- Hitherto every 
thing which had been transacted was juft, and agree- 
able to the laws of war. 

But the Macedonians did not flop here. Trans- 
ported with fury at the remembrance of the wild ha- 
vock which the /Etolians had made in Dium and Do- 
dona, they fet fire to the galleries of the temple, tore 
down all the offerings which hung on them, among 
which were fome of exceeding beauty and prodigious 
value. Not fatisfied with burning the roofs, they 
razed the temple. The ftatues, of which there were 
at leaft two thoufand, were thrown down. A great 
number of them were broke to pieces ; and thofe only 
fpared which were known, by their form or inferip- 
tioiis, to reprefent gods. They wrote the following 
verfe on the walls. 

Remember 
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Remember Dunn \ Dium fends you this, 

Doubtlefs, the horror with which the facrileges 
committed by the /Etolians at Dium infpired Philip, 
and bis allies, convinced them that they might revenge it 
by thecommiffion of the like crimes ; and that they were 
then making juft reprifals. However, fays Polybius, 
the reader will allow me to think otherwife. To fup- 
port his opinion, he cites three great examples, taken 
even from the family of the prince whofe conduct he 
here cenfures. Antigonus> after having defeated Cle- 
omeneskingof the Lacedaemonians, and poffeiTed him- 
felf of Sparta ; fo far from extending his rage to the 
temples and facred things, did not even make irhofe he 
had conquered feel the effects of it ; on the contrary, he 
reftored to them the form of government which they had 
received from their anceftors, and treated them with the 
higheft tefrimonies of kindnefs and friendfhip. Philip, 
to whom the royal family owed all its fplendor, and 
who defeated the Athenians at Chasronea, made them 
fenfible of his power and victory by no other marks 
than his beneficence ; reftoring their prifoners without 
ranfom ; himfelf taking care even of the dead, ordering 
Antipater to convey their bones to Athens, and 
giving cloaths to fuch of the prifoners as were moft in 
want of them. In fine, Alexander the Great, in the 
height of his fury againft Thebes, which he razed to 
the ground, fo far from being forgetful of the venera- 
tion due to the gods, took care not to fuffer his fol- 
diers, (even through imprudence) to do the lea ft injury 
to the temples, and other facred places : and a cir- 
cumftance ftill more worthy our admiration ; in his 
war with the Perfians, who had plundered and burnt 
moft of the temples in Greece, Alexander fpared and 
reverenced all places dedicated to the worftiip of the 
gods. 

It would have been better, continues Polybius, It 
Philip, mindful of the examples his anceftors fet him, 
had ftrove to £how himfelf their fucceflbr more in mode- 
D 2 ration 
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ration and magnanimity, than their empire and power. 
The laws of war, indeed, frequently oblige a conqueror 
todemolifh cities and citadels ; to fill up harbours, to 
take men and (hips, to carry off the fruits of the earth, 
and to aft things of a like nature, in order to lefien the 
frrength of the enemy and increafe his own. But to 
deftroy what either cannot do him any prejudice, or 
will not contribute to the defeat of the enemy ; to 
burn temples, to break ftatucs and fuch ornaments of 
a city in pieces ; certainly nothing but the wildeft and 
moft extravagant fury can be capable of fuch violence. 
It is not merely to ruin and deftroy thofe who have 
done us injury, that we ought to declare war, in cafe 
we defire to be thought juft and equitable - 9 but only 
to oblige fuch people to acknowledge, and make a- 
mends for their faults. 7'he true end of war is not to 
involve in the fame ruin the innocent and the guilty, 
but rather to fave both. Thefe are the fentiments of a 
fbldier and an heathen. 

Though Philip, on this occafion, fhewed no great 
regard for religion, he acted like an excellent captain. 
His view, in putting to fea, was to go and furprize 
the city of Thermae, during the abfence of part of the 
iEtolian forces. To conceal his defign, he took fo 
large a tour, as left the enemy in doubt with regard to 
the place he intended to attack ; and which prevented 
their feizing fome pafles of mountains and defiles in 
which he might have been ftopt ftiort. Some rivers 
were to be pafied : It was neceflary for them to make 
the utmoft hafte, and turn (hort upon ^tolia, by a 
fwift counter-march. This Philip does without lift- 
ening to the advice of traitors. To lighten his armv, 
he leaves his baggage. He goes through the ftraits 
without meeting the leaft obftacle, and enters 
Thermae as if he had dropped from the fkies ; fo well 
he had concealed and haftened his march, of which 
the enemy do not feem to have had the leaft fuf- 
picion. 
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His retreat was full as extraordinary. To fecure it, 
he had feized upon feveral important pofts ; expecting 
that at his coming down, his rear-guard particularly 
would be attacked. It was accordingly charged at two 
different times ; however, the prudent precautions he 
had taken, entirely baffled all the efforts of the enemy. 

An enterprize fo well concerted, fo fecretly car- 
ried on, and executed with fo much wifdom and dif- 
patch, furpafles the abilities of fo young a prince as 
Philip ; and feems to bear the character of a veteran 
warrior, long exercifed in all the arts and ftratagems of 
war. We can fcarce doubt, ( and Polybius feems to 
infinuate it evidently enough ) but that Aratus, as he 
had been the firft contriver of fo noble a project, was 
alfo the foul, as it were, and chief agent in it after* 
wards. I have already obferved, that his talents lay 
more in conducting a warlike ftratagem ; in forming 
extraordinary enterprizes, and in giving fuccefs to them 
by his bold counfels, than in executing them himfelf. 
How happy is it for a young prince to poffefs a general 
of this character j prudent, able, verfed by long ex- 
perience, and habituated to all the parts of the art of 
war ; to be able to know the merit of thefe qualities ; 
to be perfectly fenfible of their high value ; to be do- 
cile to his advice, though frequently contrary to his 
own taite and opinion, and to let himfelf be guided 
by fuch wife counfels. After the happy fuccefs of an 
action, the perfon whofe advice directed it vanifties, 
and all the glory of it reflects upon the monarch. 
(x) Plutarch, who advances what I have now faid, 
thinks it equally glorious in Philip to fuffer himfelf to 
be guided by fuch good counfels, and to Aratus foe 
having ability to fuggeft them. 

When Philip, who had marched back the fame 
way he came, was arrived at Limnaea, finding 
himfelf in repofe and fecurity, he offered facrifices to 
the gods by way of thankfgiving, for the fuccefs they 
had given to his arms ; and made a fplendid banquet 
(*) Plut, inArat, p. 1049. 
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for his officers, who were as ftrongly affected as him- 
felf with the glory he had acquired. Leontius and 
Megaieas were the only perfons who heartily repined 
at the good fortune of their fovereign. Every one foon 
perceived that they did not (hare with the reft of the 
company in the joy which fo fuccefsful an expedition 
muft naturally create. During the whole entertain- 
ment, they difcovered their animofity againft Aratus 
by the moft injurious and moft mocking railleries. But 
words were not all ; for, at their rifing from the ban- 
quet, heated with the fumes of wine and fired with 
anger, they threw ftones at him all the way, till he 
was get into his tent. The whole army was in an 
uproar ; and the noife reaching the king, he caufed an 
exact enquiry to be made into the affair ; and laying a 
fine of twenty * talents on Mageleas, he afterwards 
threw him into prifon. Leontius, hearing of what 
had happened, ran with a crowd of foldiers to the 
king's tent ; perfuaded that he would be frighted at 
feeing fo great a body of men, and for that reafon be 
prompted to change his refolution. Being come into 
the king's prefence, Who has been fo hole/, fays he, 
as to lay hands cn Megaieas, and throw him into prifon ? 
It is /, anfwered the king, in a lofty tone. This ter- 
rified Leontius ; fo that, after venting a deep figh, he 
left the king's tent in a rage. Some days after, he was 
bound for the fine laid on Mcgaleas, who was then 
fet at liberty. 

(y ) During Philip's expedition againft ./Etoiia, Ly- 
curgus the Spartan king had engaged in an enterprize 
againft the Meflenians, but it proved abortive. Dori- 
machus, who had led a confiderable body of /Etolians 
into Theffaly, with an intention to lay wafte the 
country, and to oblige Philip to raife the fiege of Pa- 
leis in order to go and fuccour his allies, found troops 
there ready prepared to give him a warm reception. 

(y) Polyb. I. 5. p. 365—372» 
* Twenty tbovfand crowns^. 
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He did not venture to attack them. The news of 
Philip's inroad into iEtolia, forced him to haften thither, 
to defend his own country. But though he made the 
utmoft expedition he arrived too late 5 the Macedoni- 
ans having already quitted it. 

Philip marched his army with almoft incredible di- 
ligence. Having left Leucadia with his fleet, and be- 
ing arrived at Corinth, he laid up his fhips in the har- 
bour of Lechaeum, landed his troops, began his 
march, and paffing through Argos, arrived on the 
twelfth day at Tegea, which he had fixed for the ren- 
dezvous with his allies. The Spartans having heard 
from rumour what had patted at Thermae, were truly 
alarmed when they faw that young victor in their ter- 
ritories, where he was not expected fo fuddenly. 
Some actions pafled, in which Philip had always the 
advantage ; but I fhall omit the particulars to avoid 
prolixity. Philip difplayed, on all occafions, a bra- 
very and prudence far above his years; and this expe- 
dition was almoft as glorious to him as that of ^tolia. 
After laying wafte the whole country, and taking 
abundance of fpoils, he returned by the way of Argos 
to Corinth. 

Here he found ambafTadors of Rhodes and Chio, 
who came to offer him their mediation, and to in- 
cline both parties to peace. The king, diflembling his 
real intentions, told them that he had always wtfhed, 
and dill did fo, to be at peace with the ^Etolians j 
and therefore charged them, at their going away, to 
difpofe their matters to it. He afterwards landed at 
Lechaeum, in order to go from thence to Phocis, where 
he intended to engage in fome more important enter- 
prize. 

The faction formed by Leontius, Megaleas and 
Ptolemy, who alfo was one of Philip's principal of- 
ficers, having employed all the clandestine methods 
poflible, to remove and deftroy all thofe who either op- 
pofed, or were fufpected by them ; and feeing with 
grief, that thofe fecret practices had not been as fuc- 
D 4 cefsful 
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cefsful as tl ey had flattered tkemfelves ; they therefore 
refolved to make themfelves formidable even to their 
fovereign, by employing the authority they had over 
the forces, to draw off their affections from him, and 
to attach them to their intereft. The greateft part of 
their army had ftaid in Corinth : and they imagined, 
that the abfence of the king gave them a favourable 
opportunity for executing their defigns. They repre- 
sented to the light-armed troops, and to the guards, 
that for the fake of the public welfare they expofed 
themfelves to the greateft toils and dangers of war $ 
that neverthelefs juftice had not been done them, nor 
the antient law relating to the diftribution of plunder 
been obferved with regard to them. The young peo- 
ple, fired by thefe feditious difcourfes, divide them- 
felves into bands, plunder the houfes of the greateft 
courtiers ; and carry their fury to that excefs, as to 
force the gates of the king's palace, and break to pieces 
the tiles which covered it. Immediately a great tu- 
mult broke out in the city, of which Philip having 
notice, he left Lechaeum in great diligence. He then 
aflembles the Macedonians in the theatre, where, in 
a fpeech intermixed with gentlenefs and feverity, he 
makes them fenfible of their fault. In the trouble 
and confufion which reigned at that time, fome de- 
clared that it would be ncceffary to feize and punifh the 
promoters of this infurreclion ; and others, that it 
would be more prudent to appeafe them by gentle me- 
thods, and forget all that was paft. 

The king was frill young ; fo that his authority was 
not entirely confirmed in the minds of the people and 
foldiery. Thofe againft him enjoyed the greateft pofts 
in the kingdom, had governed it during his minority ; 
had filled all employments with their creatures ; had 
acquired a kind of unlimited power over all orders of 
the ffate ; had the command of the forces, and during 
a Jong time had employed the moft infinuating arts to 
gain their affection, dividing the whole adminiftration 
among themfelves. In fo delicate a conjuncture, he 
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did not think it advifeableto come to an open rupture, 
left he fhould inflame the minds of the people, by em- 
ploying chaftifements at an unfeafonable time. For this 
reafon he ftifled his refentments, pretending to be very 
well fatisfied ; and having exhorted his forces to union 
and peace, he went back to Lechseum. But after this 
in furred! ion, it was not fo eafy for him to execute in 
Phocis the fc hemes he had projected. 

Leontius having now loft all hopes, after fo many 
fruitlefs attempts, had recourfe to Apelles. He fent 
courier upon courier, to give him notice of the dan- 
ger he was in, and to urge his prefence immediately. 
That miniilcr, during his flay in Chalcis, difpofed all 
things in the moft defpotic manner, and by that means 
was univcrfiilly odious. According to him, the king 
being flill young, had no manner of power, but o- 
beyed implicitly the dictates of his (Apelles's ) will. It 
is certain that he arrogated to himfelf the management 
of all affairs, as having full power to act in every 
thing as he fhould think lit. The magiftrates of Ma- 
cedonia and Theflaly, and the officers who enjoyed 
any employment, had recourfe to him only. In all 
the cities of Greece fcarce the leaft mention was 
made of the king : for whether any refolutions were to 
be taken, affairs to be regulated, judgments palled, or 
honours or preferments to be bellowed, Applies en- 
grofled and tranfactcd all things. 

Philip had tang before been apprized of this con- 
duct of Apelles, which gave him very great uneafi- 
nefs. Aratus was frequently urgent with him to ex- 
ert himfelf on this occaiion, and endeavoured to make 
him throw off his irrcfolution and fervitude: but the 
king concealed his thoughts, and did not difcovcr his 
refolutions to any body. Apelles, not knowing how 
the king was difpofed in regard to him ; but periuaded, 
on the contrary, that the inftant he appeared before his 
fovereign, he would not fail of taking his opinion in 
all things, flew from Chalcis to the fupport of Leon- 
tius, 
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When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy 
and Megaleas, who commanded the flower of the 
troops, engaged all the young men to go and meet 
him. Apelies, thus received with pomp and fplendor, 
and attended by a large body of olScers and foldiers, 
advances directly to the king's palace, which he w r as 
going to enter as ufual. However, the officer who 
attended at the gate, ( having been inftru&ed before ) 
flopt him fhort, and told him that his majefty was 
bufy. Aftonifhed at fo uncommon a reception which 
he no ways expected, he confidered for fome time how 
he ought to behave ; and at laft withdrew in the ut- 
moft confufion. * Nothing is fo tranfient and frail 
as a borrowed power, not fupported by foundations or 
ltrength of its own. Thefhining train he had caufed 
to follow him, vanifhed in an inftant ; and he arrived 
at his own houfe followed only by his domeftics. A 
lively image, fays Polybius, of what happens in the 
courts of kings j a fate which the molt powerful 
courtiers ought to dread. A few days fuffice to (hew 
their moft exalted Hate and fall. Like counters, 
which one moment are of the higheft, and the next 
of the moft inconfidcrablc value: as princes pleafe to 
extend or withdraw their favours, to day they enjoy the 
greateft credit, and the next are reduced to the ex- 
tremes of mifery, and univcrfal difgrace. Megaleas, 
fenfible of the ftorm he himfelf might expect now the 
prime minifter was difgraccd, thought of nothing but 
how he might beft fecure himfelf by flight, and accord- 
ingly withdrew to Thebes, leaving Leontius bound 
for twenty talents, which he had engaged to fee his 
accomplices pay. 

The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apel- 
ies to defpair ; whether he did not think his power 
ftrong enough to exert it in an extraordinary manner, 
or from fome remains of cftcem and gratitude* for a 
guardian and governor j ft ill allowed him the honour 

* Nihil rertim mortalium tam inftabHe zc fluxum eft, quam fama 
poteotiae non fua vi nixre. 'Tacit. Annul. 1. 13. c. 19, 
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of his converfation fometimes, and left him fome 
other honours of that kind ; but he excluded him from 
the council, and from the number of thofe he ufed to 
invite to fupper with him. Going to Sicyon, the ma- 
gistrates offered him a houfe ; but he preferred that of 
Aratus, whom he never quitted, and fpent whole days 
in his company. As for Apelles, he ordered him to 
retire to Corinth. 

Having removed Leontius from his command of 
the guards, which were ordered to march elfewhere, 
upon pretence of their being employed upon fome ex- 
traordinary occafion, he caufed him to be thrown into 
prifon ; the pretended reafon of which was, to ob- 
lige him to pay the twenty talents for which he had 
engageJ for Megaleas ; but in reality to fecure his 
perfon, and to found the difpofition of the troops. 
Leonatus fent word of this to the infantry over which 
he had commanded, who that moment fent a petition, 
to the king, importing, that if Leontius were charged 
wirh fome new crime for which he deferved to be 
imprifoned, they infifted that nothing might be de- 
creed againft him but in their prefence : that if he re- 
fufed them that favour, they mould look upon this re- 
fufal as a contempt and the higherr. injury, ( f-ich was 
the liberty the Macedonians had the privilege of ufing 
with their king ; ) but that in cafe Leontius was im- 
prifoned but for the twenty talents, they offered to 
pay that fum among them. This teftimony of their 
affection did but inflame the king's anger, and haftcn 
the death of Leontius. 

During this interval, there arrived from /Etoliaam- 
bafiadors from Rhodes and Cliio, after having prevail- 
ed with the /Ktolians toconfent to a thirty days truce. 
Thefe affured the king, that the /Etolians were in- 
clined to peace. Philip accepted of the truce, and 
wrote to the allies, defiring them to fend their pleni- 
potentiaries to Patrae, to negotiate a peace with the 
/Etolians. He himfelf fet out immediately from Le- 
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chaeum, in order to affift at it, and arrived there after 
two days fail. 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas, 
from Phocis to the ,/Etolians, in which that traitor ex- 
horted the vEtolians not to entertain the leaft fears, 
but to continue the war ; that Philip was in the ut- 
moft diftrefs for want of ammunition and provifions, 
to which he added expremons highly injurious to the 
Icing. Philip, upon reading thefe letters, judging 
Apelles the chief author of them, feized both him 
and his fon ; at the fame time he fent to Thebes, 
with orders for Megaleas to be proceeded againft there; 
however he did not ftay for his trial, but laid violent 
hands on himfelf. A little after, Apelles and his fon 
were alfo put to death. 

I do not know whether hiftory can furnim us with 
a more remarkable example of the afcendant which a 
favourite may gain over the mind of a young fove- 
reign, in order to fatiate with impunity his avarice and 
ambition. Apelles had been Philip's guardian, and in 
that quality was intruded with the care of his educa- 
tion. He had been at the head of the regency efta- 
blifhed by the late king. This double title of guardi- 
an and governor, had on one fide infpired the young 
prince ( as it naturally fhould ) with fentiments of re- 
gard, efteem, refpect and confidence for Apelles ; and, 
on the other, had made Apelles afiume an air of au- 
thority and command over his pupil, which he never 
laid afide. Philip did not want wit, judgment or pe- 
netration. When he was arrived to more mature 
years, he perceived the hands he was fallen into, but 
at the fame time was blind to all his matter's faults. 
He had difcovered, more than once, the mean jealoufy 
which Apelles entertained of confpicuous merit of every 
kind ; and his declared hatred of all fuch of the king's 
fubjecls as were mofl capable of ferving him. Proofs 
of his taxations and oppreflions were daily renewed, 
and the repeated complaints of them rendered the go- 
vernment odious and infupportabie. However, ail i /.is 
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made no impreffion, or but a very flight one, on the 
mind of the young king, over which the prime mi- 
nifter had gained fuch an influence, that he even frood 
in fear of him. The reader has feen how extremely 
difficult it was for the king to break this charm. 

(z) In the meantime, theiEtolians wifhed earnefily 
that the peace might be concluded; and 'were quite 
weary of a war, in which all their expectations had 
been fruftrated. They had flattered themfelves, that 
they had to do with a young unexperienced king, and 
accordingly believed that they might amufe him as a 
child ; but Philip, on the contrary, had proved to 
them, that in wifdom and refolution he was a man ; 
and that they had behaved like children in all their en- 
terprizes. But having heard of the infurreclion of 
the troops, and the confpiracy of Apelles and Leontius, 
they poftponed the day on which they were to meet 
at Patrae, in hopes that fome (edition would break out 
at court, to perplex and embroil the king's affairs. 
Philip, who wifhed for nothing more ardently, than 
to break off the conferences upon the peace, joyfully 
feized the opportunity with which the enemies them- 
felves furnifhed him ; and engaged the allies, who were 
come to the rendezvous, to continue the war. He af- 
terwards fet fail on his return to Corinth. He gave 
the Macedonians leave to go by the way of Theflaly, 
in order that they might quarter, during the winter, 
in their own country : then coafting Attica along the 
Euripus, he went from Cenchreae to * Demetrias, 
where he found Ptolemy, the only confpirator that 
furvived ; and caufed fentence of death to be pafled 
upon him, in an aflembly of Macedonians. 

All thefe incidents happened, at the time that Han- 
nibal was encamped on the banks of the river Po in 
Italy ; and Antiochus, after having fubdued the great- 
eft part of Ccelofyria, had fent his troops into winter- 
quarters. It wasaifo then that Ly curgus, king of La- 

(x) Polyb. 1. 5. p. 376, 377. 

* A city of maritime Th^i/y, 
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cedaemonia, fled from /Etolia, in order to fecure him- 
felf from the anger of the Ephori, who, on a falfe re- 
port that this king defigned to embroil the Mate, had 
aflembled in the night, and inverted his houfe, in or- 
der to feize his perfon. But Lycurgus, having fome 
notion of this, fled with his whole family. Howe- 
ver, he was recalled a little after, as foon as it was 
known that the fufpicions raifed againfr him were all 
groundlefs. It being now winter, Philip returned to 
Macedonia. 

Eperatus was by this time univerfally defpifed by the 
Achaeans, no body obeyed his orders ; and the coun- 
try being open and deiencelefs, dreadful havock w;is 
made in it. The cities being abandoned, and re- 
ceiving no fuccours, were reduced to the laft extremi- 
ty, and confequently could fcarce furnim their quota. 
The auxiliary troops, the payment of whofe arrears 
was put off from day to day, ferved as they were paid, 
and great numbers of them deferted. All this was 
owing to the incapacity of the general ; and the reader 
has feen in what manner he was ekcled. Happily for 
the Achaeans, the time of his command was almoft 
expired. He quitted it in the beginning of the fpring, 
and the elder Aratus was appointed to fucceed him. 

(a) Philip, to his journey to Macedonia, had taken 
Bylazora, the greateft city in Peonia, and the moft 
advantageoufly fituated for making incurfions from 
Dardania into Macedonia ; fo that having pofTeficd 
himfelf of it, he had very little to fear from the Darda- 
nians. 

(b) After taking that city, he again marched to- 
wards Greece. He judged ic would be proper to lay 
fiege to Thebes of Phthiotio, from whence the iEto- 
Jians ufed to make continual inroads, and at the fame 
time commit great wafte in the teiritories of Demctri- 
?.s, Pharf ilia, and even Lai ifla. The attack was car- 
ried on with great bravery, and the defence was e- 
qually vigorous; butatla^, the befieged, fearing they 

(a) I\.lyb. 1. 5. p. 43 r, (£) A. M. 3787, Ant J. C. 217. 
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mould be taken by dorm, furrendered the city. By 
this conqueft, Philip fecured Magnefia and Theflaly, 
and carried off a great booty from the ^tolians. 

Here ambafladors came again to him from Chio, 
Rhodes, and Byzantium, and alio from Ptolemy, to 
propofe the concluding of a peace. Philip made the 
fame anfwer as before, that it was what he very much 
defired ; and that they had only to enquire of the^Eto- 
lians, whether they alfo were inclined to it. Philip, 
in reality, was not very defirous of peace, but he did 
not care to declare himfelf. 

He afterwards fet out, with his favourites, for the 
Nemaean games at Argos. Whilft he was viewing 
one of the combats, a courier arrived from Macedo- 
nia, with advice that the Romans had loft a great bat- 
tle in Tufcany, near the lake Thrafymene, and that 
Hannibal was mafter of the open country. The king 
fhowed this letter to none but Demetrius of Pharos, 
giving him a ftricl: charge not to fpeak of it. The 
latter took this opportunity to reprefent to him, that 
he ought to difengage himfelf as foon as pomble from 
the iEtolian war, in order to invade Illyria, and after- 
wards crofs into Italy. He added, that Greece, al- 
ready fubjecled in all refpecls, would obey him no lefs 
afterwards ; that the Achaeans had joined voluntarily, 
and with the utmoft chearfulnefs, in his caufe : that 
the /Etolians, quite deprefled and difcouraged by their 
ill fuccefs in the prefent war, would not fail to follow 
their example. That if he was defirous of the fove- 
reignty of the world, a noble ambition, which fuited 
no prince better than himfelf, he muft begin by con- 
quering Italy : that after the defeat of the Romans, 
the news of which he had then received, the time was 
come for executing fo noble a project, and that he 
ought not to delay a moment. Such counfel could 
not but charm a king in the flower of his youth, fuc- 
cefsful in his exploits, bold, enterprizing ; and who be- 
fides was fprung from a family which had always flat- 
tered itfelf wich the hopes of univerfal empire. 

Never- 
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Neverthelefs, as he was matter of his temper, and 
governed his thoughts in fuch a manner, as to difcover 
only fuch of them as promoted his intereft, (a very 
rare and valuable quality in fo young a prince) he did 
not exprefs too great an inclination for peace, though 
he now earneftly defired it. He therefore only caufed 
the allied ftates to be told to fend their plenipotentiaries 
to Naupa£tum, in order to negotiate a peace: and at 
the earnefl inftances of the .^Etolians, foon arrived in 
the neighbourhood of that city at the head of his 
troops. All parties were fo weary of the war, that 
there was no occafion for long conferences. The fir ft 
article which the king caufed to be propofed to the 
/Etclians, by the ambaftadors of the confederate pow- 
ers, was, that every one mould continue in pofTellion 
of his conquefts. The reft of the articles were foon 
agreed upon ; fo that the treaty was ratified, and all 
retired to their refpectivc countries. This peace con- 
cluded by Philip and the Achaeans with the /Etolians ; 
the battle loft by the Romans near the lake Thrafy- 
mene ; and the defeat of Antiochus near Raphia ; all 
thefc events happened in the (c) third year of the 
140th Olympiad. 

In the firft feparate conference held in prefence of 
the king and the ambafTadors of the confederate pow- 
ers •, Agelas of Naupaclum, who was one of them, 
enforceef his opinion by arguments that deferve a place 
here, and which Polybius thought worthy of relating 
at length in his hiftory. He fays it were to be wiflied* 
that the Greeks would never make war upon one ano- 
ther ; that it would be a great bleffing from the god?, 
if breathing only the fame fentiments, they mould all 
in a manner join hand, and unite their whole force, 
to fecure themfelves from the infults of the Barbarians. 
But if this was not pofhble, that at leaft, in the pre- 
fent jundture, they ought to unite together, and con- 
fult for the preservation of all Greece. That, to be 
fenfible of the neceility of fuch an union, they need 
ft A. m. 37^7. 

but 
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but turn their eyes to the formidable armies of the two 
powerful ftates actually engaged in war. That it was 
evident to every one who was ever fo little verfed in 
maxims of policy, that the conquerors, whether Car- 
thaginians or Romans, would not confine themfelves 
to the empire of Italy and Sicily ; but would doubtlefs 
extend their projects much farther. That all tha 
Greeks in general, and efpecially Philip, ought to keep 
a Ariel eye on the dangers with which they were threat- 
ened. That this prince would have nothing to 
fear, if, inftead of his attempting to ruin the Greeks, 
and to give the enemy an ealier opportunity of defeat- 
ing them, as he had hitherto done, he mould labour 
as much for their welfare as his own, and exert him- 
felf as vigoroufly in the defence of all Greece, as if 
it was his own kingdom. That by this means he 
would acquire the love and affection of the Greeks, 
who would be inviolably attached to him in all his 
enterprizes ; and, by their fidelity to him, difconcert 
all the projects which foreigners might form againfl 
his kingdom. That if, inftead of barely acting de- 
fenfively, he were defirous of taking the field, and 
executing fome great entcrprize ; he need but turn his 
arms towards the weft ; and keep an eye on the events 
of the war in Italy. That, provided he would only 
put himfelf into a condition for feizing fuccefsfully the 
firft opportunity that mould prefent itfelf ; all things 
would fmooth the way for the univerfal empire. That, 
in cafe he had any difference with the Greeks, he 
mould leave the decifion of it to another feafon. That, 
he ought efpecially to be careful, to preferve to him- 
felf the liberty of making war or peace with them, 
whenever he might think proper. That, in cafe he 
fliould fuffer the ftorm which was gathering in the 
weft to burft upon Greece j it was very much to be 
feared, that it would then be no longer in their power to 
take up arms, to treat of peace, nor to determine in 
their affairs according to their own fenfe, or the man- 
ner they might judge raoft expedient, 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be more judicious than this fpeech, 
which is a clear prediction of what was to happen after- 
wards to Greece, of which the Romans will foon 
render themfelvcs abfolute mailers. This is the firft 
time that the affairs of Italy and Africa influence 
thofe of Greece, and direct their motions. After this, 
neither Philip, nor the other powers of Greece, regu- 
lated their conduct, when they were to make peace 
or war, from the ftate of their refpective countries, 
but directed all their views and attention towards Italy. 
The Afiatics and the inhabitants of the iflands did the 
fame foon after. All thofe who, from that time, had 
reafon to be dilfatisried with the conduit of Philip or 
Attalus, no longer addrefied Antiochus or Ptolemy 

r protection ; they no longer turned their eyes to the 
fouth or cad, but fixed them upon the weft. Some- 
times am baffadors were fent to the Carthaginians, and 
at other times to the Romans. Some alfo came to 
Philip, at different intervals, from the Romans, who, 
knowing the enterprizing genius of that prince, were 
afraid he mould come and add to the confufion and 
perplexity of their affairs : which is what the fequel of 
this hiftory is upon the point of fhewing us. 

Sect. IV. Philip concludes a treaty with Hannibal. 
The Romans gain a confulerable vlclory over hhn in 
Apollonia. He changes his ccnducl. His breach of 
faith and irregularities. He caufes Aratus to be pel- 
foned. The /Etolians conclude an alliance with tin 
Romans. Attalus king cf Pergamus^ and the Lace- 
dcemonians accede to it. Machanidas ufurps a tyran- 
nical power at Sparta. Various expeditions of Philip 
and Sulpltlus the Roman Prator, in one of which Phi- 
lopcemen fignalizes hlmfclf. 

(d) THE war between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans, v/ho were the two greateft powers 

at that time, drew the attention of all the kings and 

nations in the world. Philip king of Macedon ima- 
(i) Liv. 1. 23. n. 33, 34, & 38. 

gined 
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glned that this affe&ed him the more, as his domini- 
ons were feparated from Italy only by the Adriatic fea, 
now called the gulph of Venice. When he heard, by 
the rumours which were fpread, that Hannibal had 
marched over the Alps, he was indeed very well 
pleafed to fee the Romans and Carthaginians at war ; 
but, the fuccefs of it being doubtful, he did not per- 
ceive clearly enough, which of thofe powers it would 
be his intereft to join, (e) But after Hannibal had 
gained three victories fucceilively, all his doubts were 
removed. He fent ambafladors to that general, but 
unhappily they fell into the hands of the Romans. 
They were carried to Valerius Levinus the praetor, 
who was then encamped near Luccria. The princi- 
pal of the ambaffadors, Xenophancs by name, with- 
out being in the lean: difconccrted, anfwered with a 
refolute tone of voice ; that he had been difpatched by 
Philip to conclude an alliance and friendmip with the 
Romans ; and that he had orders to execute with the 
confuls, as well as the fenate and people of Rome. 
Levinus, overjoyed to find, in this revolt of their an- 
tient allies, fo powerful a monarch defirous of making 
an alliance with the Romans, treated the ambafladors 
with all poflible refpecl, and gave them a convoy for 
their fafety. Being arrived in Campania, they e- 
fcaped, and fled to Hannibal's camp, where they con- 
cluded a treaty, the purport of which was as follows : 
" That king Philip mould crofs into Italy with a fleet 
" of two hundred fail, and lay wafte the fea coafts ; 
" and mould aflifl: the Carthaginians both by fea and 
" land. That the latter, at the conclufion of the 
" war, mould poflefs all Italy and Rome ; and that 
" Hannibal mould have all the fpoils. That after the 
" conqueft of Italy, they mould crofs into Greece, 
" and there make war againft any power the king 
" mould nominate ; and that both the cities of the 
" continent and the iflands lying towards Macedonia, 
" mould be enjoyed by Philip, and annexed to his- 
(*) A. M. 3788. Ant. J. C. 216, 

" dominion.'*; 
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«« dominion. " Hannibal, on the other fide, fent am- 
bafladors to Philip, for his ratification of it ; and they 
fet out with thofe of Macedonia. I obferved elfe- 
where, that in this treaty, the whole of which is pre- 
ferved by (f) Polybius, exprefs mention is made of a 
great number of deities of the two nations, as prefent 
at this treaty ; and witne/Tes to the oaths with which 
the ceremony was attended. Polybius omits a great 
number of particulars, which, according to Livy, were 
ftipulated by this treaty. 

The ambaflfadors, who fet out together, were un- 
happily difcovered and intercepted by the Romans. 
Xenophanes's lie would not do him the fame fervice 
as before. The Carthaginians were known by their 
air, their drefs, and {till more by their language. 
Upon them were found letters from Hannibal to Philip, 
and a copy of the treaty. The ambafiadors were 
carried to Rome. The condition in which the affairs 
of the Romans (attacked fo vigoroufly by Hannibal) 
then were j and their difcovering a new enemy, fo 
very powerful as Philip, muft neceflarily alarm them 
prodigioufly. But it is on fuch occafions that the 
Roman grandeur was chiefly confpicuous. For with- 
out exprefling tne leaft perplexity or difcouragement, 
they took all the meafures neceflary for carrying on 
this new war. Philip, informed of what had befallen 
bis ambafiadors, fent a fecond embafly to Hannibal, 
which was more fuccefsful than the former, and 
brought back the treaty. But thefe difappointments 
prevented their forming any enterprize that year, and 
ftill kept matters in fufpence. 

(g) Philip was now wholly employed on his great 
defign, of carrying the war into Italy. Demetrius of 
Pharos being with him, was continually urging him 
to that enterprize ; not fo much out of zeal for the 
intereft of that prince, as out of hatred to the Ro- 
mans, who had difpoflefied him of his territories, 

(/) Polyb. 1. 7. p. 50Z— 507. {g) Polyb. 1. 5, p. 439 & 

445—447* 

which 
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which he thought it would be impoflible for him to re- 
cover by any other means. It was by his counfel that 
he had concluded a peace with moft of his enemies, in 
order that he might devore his whole care and atten- 
tion to this war, the thoughts of which haunted him 
day and night ; fo that even in his dreams he fpoke of 
nothing but of war and battles with the Romans ; and 
he would ftart from his fleep, in the highefr. agitation 
of mind, and covered with fweat. This prince, who 
was ftill young, was naturally lively and ardent in all 
his enterprizes. The fuccefs of his arms, the hopes 
Demetrius gave him, and tlie remembrance of the 
great actions of his predecefTors, kindled an ardour in 
him, which increafed daily. 

(h) During the winter feafon, he thought of man- 
ning a fleet; not with the view of venturing a battle 
with the Romans, for this he was not in a condition 
to do ; but to tranfport his forces into Italy with the 
greater expedition j and by that means furprize the 
enemies when they fhould leaft expect it. Accordingly 
be made the Illyrians build an hundred, or an hundred 
and twen.ty veflels for him ; and after having exer- 
cifed his Macedonians for fome time in the naval difci- 
pline, he put to fea. He firft feized upon the city of 
Oricum, fituate on the weftern coaft of Epirus. Va- 
lerius, commander of the fleet that lay before Brundu- 
jium, having advice of it, fet fail immediately with all 
the mips inreadinefs for failing ; retook, the next day, 
Oricum, in which Philip had but a (lender garrifon, 
and fent a large reinforcement to the aid of Apollonia 
tp which Philip had laid fiege. Nevius, an able and 
experienced officer, who commanded this reinforce- 
ment, having landed his troops at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Aous, upon which Apollonia ftand?, marched 
through a by-way ; and entred the city in the night 
unperceived by the enemy. The Macedonians ima- 
gining they were very fecure, becaufe the fea lay be- 
tween them and the enemy, had neglected all the 

{b) Liv. h 24. n. 40, 

precautions 
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precautions which the rules of war prefcribe, and the 
exa£tnefs of military discipline requires. Nevius, be- 
ing informed of this, marched filently out of the city 
in the night, and arrived in the camp, where he found 
all the foldiers aflecp. And now the cries of thofe 
who were hrft attacked awaking the reft, they all 
endeavoured to fave themfelves by flight. The king 
himfelf, who was but half awake and almoft naked, 
found it very difficult for him to efcape to his (hips. 
The foldiers crouded after him, and three thoufand of 
them were either killed or taken prifoners. Valerius, 
who ftaid at Oricum, the inftant he heard this news, 
had fent his fleet towards the mouth of the river, to 
fhut up Philip. This prince, finding it impoffible for 
him to advance forward ; after fetting fire to his (hips, 
returned by land to Macedonia ; carrying with him 
the forrowful remains of his troops, who feemed more 
like prifoners difarmed and plundered, than the body 
of an army. 

(/) For feme time Philip, who till then had been 
admired for many of thofe qualities which form the 
great prince, had begun to change his conduct and 
character; and this change was afcribed to the evil 
counfels of thofe about him, who, to pleafe him, 
were perpetually lavifhing their encomiums on him, fo- 
menting all his pafiion?, and fuggefting to him, that 
the grandeur of a king confifted in reigning with un- 
limited power, and in making his fubjecls pay a blind 
implicit obedience to his will. Inftead of the gentle- 
nefs, moderation and wifdom he till then had difplay- 
ed, he treated cities and {rates not only with pride and 
haughtinefs, but with cruelty and injuftice ; and hav- 
ving no longer as formerly his glory in view, he aban- 
doned himfelf entirely to riot 2nd excefles of every 
kind : the too common effect of flattery, whofe fub- 
tle poifon generally corrupts the beft princes, and 
fooner or later deftroys the great hopes which had been 
entertained of them. 

(/") Plut. in-Arat. p. 1049 — IO S 2 » Polyb. 1. 8. p. 518, — 519* 

One 
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One would have imagined that the defeat before 
Apollonia, in covering him with fhame, would have 
abated his pride, and foftcned his temper. But this 
only foiveredit; and one would have concluded, that 
this prince was refolved to revenge gn his fubje&s and 
allies, the affront he had received from his enemies. 

Being arrived in Peloponnefus, a little after his de- 
feat, he employed all the ftratagems pofiible to over- 
reach and furprize the Meflenians. But his artifices 
being difcovered, he pulled off the mafk, and laid 
wade the whole country. Aratus, who was a man 
of the greateft honour and probity, was exceedingly 
mocked at fo flagrant an injuftice, and made loud 
complaints againft it. Fie had before begun to retire 
infenfibly from court ; but now he thought it high time 
to break entirely with a prince, who no longer valued 
his people, and led the moil diiTolute life : For he was 
not ignorant of his impure commerce with his daugh- 
ter-in-law, ( a fubje£l of the greateft grief to him ) 
and which, however, he had not once hinted to his 
fon ; from the confutation, that it would not be of 
fervice to him to inform him of his ignominy, as it 
was not in his power to revenge it. 

As it was impoflible but this rupture mufl make 
fome noife, Philip, whom the greateft crimes now coft 
nothing, refolved to rid himfelf of a troublefome cen- 
for, whofe very abfence reproached all his irregularities. 
Aratus's great reputation, and the refpecl: paid to his 
virtue, would not fuffer Philip to employ open force 
and violence ; and therefore he charged Taurion, one 
of his confidents, to difpatch him fecretly during his 
abfence. His horrid command was obeyed ; for Tau- 
rion having infinuated himfelf into Aratus's familiarity 
and friendfhip, invited him feveral times to dinner, 
and at one of them poifoned him ; not with a violent 
and immediate poifon, but with one of thofe which 
lights up a flow fire in the body, confumes it by infen- 
fible degrees, and is the mere dangerous, as it gives 
lefs notice*. 

Aratus 
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Aratus knew very well the caufe of his illnefs : but 
as complaints would not be of any fervice to him, he 
bore it patiently without once murmuring, as a com- 
mon and natural difeafe. One day only, happening 
to fpit blood before a friend who was in the room with 
him, and feeing that his friend was furprized, he faid, 
Behold, my dear Cephalon^ the fruits of royal friend/hip. 
He died in this manner at /Egium, being then captain- 
general for the feventeenth time. 

The Achaeans would have him buried in the 
place where he died, and were preparing luch a mag- 
nificent maufolaeum to his memory as might be wor- 
thy his great fervices. But the Sicyonians obtained 
that honour for their city, where Aratus was born ; 
and changing their mourning to feftivity, crowned with 
chaplets of flowers and cloathed in white robes, they 
went and fetched the corps from ^Egium, and carried 
it in pomp to Sicyon, dancing before it, and finging 
hymns and odes in honour of the deceafed. They 
made choice of the higheft part of the city, where 
they buried him as the founder and preferver of it, 
which place was afterwards called Aratium, In Plu- 
tarch's time, that is, about three hundred years after, 
two folemn facrifices were offered him annually; the 
firft, on the day that he freed the city from the 
yoke of tyranny, which facrifice was called Soteria ; 
and the other on his birth-day. During the facrifice, 
choirs of mufic fung odes to the lyre j and the chief 
chorifter, at the head of the young men and children, 
walked in proceflion round the altar. The fenate, 
crowned with chaplets of flowers, and a great part of 
the inhabitants followed this proceflion. 

It muft be owned that Aratus was one of the 
greateft men of his time, and may be confidered, in 
fome meafure, as one of the founders of the com- 
monwealth of Achaia : It was he at leaft who brought 
it to the form and fplendor it preferved fo long after- 
wards, and by which it became one of the mod pow- 
erful ftates of Greece. However, he committed a 

confiderablc 
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confiderable error, in calling in to the afliftance of that 
commonwealth the kings of Macedonia, who made 
themfelves matters and tyrants of it ; and this, as we 
have before obferved, was an effect: of his jealoufy of 
the great Cleomenes king of Sparta. 

But he was fully punifhed for it, by the manner in 
which Philip treated him. Aratus his fon met with 
a (till more deplorable fate : for that prince being be- 
come compleatly wicked, fays Plutarch, and who 
affected to add outrage to cruelty, got rid of him, net 
by mortal poifons, but by thofe which deftroy reafon, 
and craze the brain ; and by that means made him 
commit fuch abominable actions, as would have re- 
flected eternal infamy on him, had they been done 
voluntarily, and when he was in his fenfes : Info- 
much that, though he was at that time very young and 
in the bloom of life, his death was confidered, not zs 
a misfortune with regard to himfelf, but as the remedy 
and period of his miferies. 

(k) About this time Philip engaged in a fuccefsfu! 
expedition againft the Illyrians. He had long defired 
to poflefs himfelf of Lifius ; but believed it would be 
impoflible for him ever to take the cattle, which was 
fo happily fituated and fo ft rongly fortified, that it was 
thought impregnable. Finding that force would not 
prevail, he had recourfe to ftratagem. The city was 
feparated from the cattle by a little valley j in that he 
obferved a fpot covered with trees ; and very fit to con- 
ceal an ambufcade. Here he potted the flower of his 
troops. The next day he aflaulted another part of the 
city. The inhabitants, who were very numerous, 
defended themfelves with great bravery ; and for fome 
time, the fuccefs was equal on both fides. At laft 
they made a furious fally, and charged the befiegers 
with great vigour. The garrifon of the caftle, feeing 
Philip retire righting, imagined they (hould infallibly 
defeat him ; and being defirous of fharing in the plun- 
der, moft of them came out, and joined the inh.abi- 

{k / Polyb. 1. 8. p. 519 — 531. 
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tants. In the mean time, the foldiers who lay in am- 
bufcade attacked the caftle, and carried it without 
great refinance. And now, the fignal agreed upon 
being made, the fugitives faced about, and purfued the 
inhabitants as far as the city, which furrendered a few 
days after. 

(/) M.Valerius Lev inus, as Praetor, had been allot- 
ted Greece and Macedonia for his province. He was 
very fenlible that, in order to leflen the forces of Phi- 
lip, it would be abfolutely neceflary to bring over fome 
of his allies (of whom the .ZEtolians were the moft 
powerful) from his intereft. He therefore began by 
founding, in private conferences, the difpofition of the 
chiefs of the latter people ; and, after having allured 
himfelf of them, he went to the general affembly. 
There, after expatiating on the flourilhing ftate of the 
Romans, and proved it by their taking of Syracufe in 
Sicily, and Capua in Italy ; he extolled the great gene- 
rofity with which the Romans behaved towards their 
allies, and their conftant fidelity. He added, that the 
^Etolians might expect to meet with fo much the bet- 
ter treatment from the Romans, as they would be the 
firft people in that part of the world who mould have 
concluded an alliance with them. That Philip and the 
Macedonians were dangerous neighbours, whofe pow- 
er would, in all probability, be of the moft fatal con- 
fequence to them. That the Romans had already 
humbled their pride ; and would oblige them, not 
only to give up fuch fortrefTes as they had taken from 
the iEtolians, but even give them caufe to fear for 
their own countries. . That with regard to the Acar- 
nanians, who had broke with the ^Etolians, the Ro- 
mans would force them to return to their alliance, on 
the fame conditions which had been prefcribed to them 
when they were admitted into it ; or, in cafe of their 
refufal, would make them fubmit to the ^Etolians by 
force of arms. 

(/) A. M. 3793. Ant. J. C zii. Liv. 1. 26. n. 24— -26. 
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Scopas, who was at that time chief magiftrate of 
the iEtolian /late ; and Dorimachus, who, of all the 
citizens, had the greateft credit and authority, flrongly 
enforced the arguments and promifes of the Praetor, 
and /aid many more advantageous things of the gran- 
deur and power of the Romans, becaufe they were 
not obliged to fpeak as modeftly on thofe topics as 
Valerius Levinus ; and the people would be more in- 
clined to believe them than a foreigner, who fpoke for 
the interefts of his country. The circumftance which 
affected them moft was, the hopes of their pofTeffing 
themfelves of Acarnania. Accordingly the treaty was 
concluded between the Romans and the ^Etolians. The 
people of Elis, of Lacedirmonia ; Attalus king of Per- 
gamus, Pleuratus king of Thrace, and Scerdiledes of 
Illyria, were left at liberty to accede to this treaty, on 
the fame conditions, if they thought proper. The 
conditions were, " That the iEtolians fhould declare 
" war as foon as pofhble againft Philip : That the 
" Romans fhould furnifh them, at leaft, twenty-five 
" gallies, quinqueremtS) or of five benches of oars. 
<c That fuch cities as fhould be taken from ^Etolia 
" as far as the ifland of * Corcyra, fhould bepoflefied 
ct by the TEtolians, and all the fpoils and captives by 
c< the Romans. That the Romans fhould aid the 
*' i^Etolians in making themfelves matters of Acarna- 
" nia : That the ^tolians fhould not be allowed to 
c< conclude a peace with Philip, but upon condition 
« that he fhould be obliged to withdraw his troops out 
" of the territories of the Romans and thofe of their 
" allies; nor the Romans with Philip, but on the 
ce fame terms." Immediately hoftilities commenced. 
Philip was difpofiefled of fome cities, after which Le- 
vinus retired to Corcyra ; fully perfuaded that the king 
had fo much bufinefs, and fo many enemies upon his 
hands, that he would have no time to think of luly 
or Hannibal. 

• Corfu. 
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Philip was now in winter -quarters at Pella, when 
advice was brought him of the new treaty of theiEto- 
Jians. To be the fooner able to march out againft 
them, he endeavoured to fettle the affairs of Mace- 
donia, and to fecure it frcm any invafions of its neigh- 
bours. Scopas, on the other fide, .makes preparation* 
for carrying on the war againft the Acarnanians, who, 
though they faw it would be abfolutely impoffible for 
them, to oppofe, at one and the fame time, two fuch 
powerful {rates as the jEtolians and Romans ; they 
took up arms out of defpair, rather than from pruden- 
tial motives, and refolved to fell their lives as dear as 
poiTtble. Accordingly, having fent into Epirus, 
which lay very near them, their wives, children, and 
the old men who were upwards of fixty ; all thofe who 
remained, from the age of fifteen to threefcore, en- 
gaged themfelves by oath never to return except victo- 
rious $ uttered the mo ft dreadful imprecations againft 
fuch among them as {hould break their oaths ; and 
only defired the Epirots, to bury in the fame grave all 
who (hould fall in the battle, vvith the following in- 
scription over them. Here lie the Acarna- 
nians, WHO DIED FIGHTING FOR THEIR COUN- 
TRY, AGAINST THE VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE 

OF the ^tolians. Full of courage they fet out 
directly, and advanced to meet the enemy to the very 
frontiers of their country. Their great refolution and 
bravery terrified the /Etolians, who alfo received ad- 
vice that Philip was already upon his march, to the 
aid of his allies. Upon this, they returned home, 
and Philip did the fame. 

In the very beginning of the fpring, Levinus be- 
fieged Anticyra*, which furrendred a little after. He 
gave this city to the ./Etolians, keeping only the plun- 
der for himfelf. Here news was brought him, that 
he had been nominated conful in his abfence, and that 
P. Sulpitius was coming to fucceed him as praetor. 



* A city of Acbaia in Pfccis. 
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(w) In the treaty concluded between the Romans 
and /Etolians, feveral other powers had been invited 
to accede to it ; and we find that Attalus, Pleuratus, 
and Scerdiledes, accepted of the invitation. The JF.to- 
Jians exhorted the Spartans to imitate thofe prince?. 
Chleneas, their reprefentative or deputy, put the Lace- 
daemonians in mind of all the evils which the Macedoni- 
ans had brought upon them ; the defign they had always 
harboured,, and ftill entertained, of enflaving all 
Greece ; particularly the facrilegious impiety of Philip, 
in plundering a temple in the city of Thermic ; and 
his horrid treachery and cruelty to the Meflenians. 
He added, that they had no reafon to be under any 
apprehenfions from the Achaeans, who, after all the 
lofles they had fufrained in the laft campaign, would 
think it a great happinefs to be able to defend their 
own country ; that with refpeel to Philip, when he 
fliould find the iEtclians invade him by land ; and the 
Romans and Attalus by fea, he would not think of 
carrying his arms into Greece. He concluded, with 
defiring the Lacedaemonians to perfift in their alliance 
with iEtolia, or at leaft to {land neuter. 

Lycifcus, the reprefentative of the Acarnanians» 
fpoke next, and declared immediately in favour of the 
Macedonians. He expatiated on the fervices which 
Philip, and afterwards Alexander the Great, had done 
Greece, by invading and ruining the Perfians, its 
moft antient and moft cruel enemies. He put the 
Lacedaemonians in mind, of the gentlenefs and cle- 
mency with which Antigonus had treated them, when 
he took Sparta. He iniifted, that it would be ignomi- 
nious, as well as dangerous, to fufFcr Barbarians, for 
fo he called the Romans, to enter Greece. He faid, 
that it was worthy of the Spartan wifdom, to forefee 
from far the ftorm already gathering in the Weft ; 
and which would certainly break, firft upon Macedo- 
nia, and afterwards all Greece, whom it would in- 
volve in ruin. " From what motive did your ancef- 

(w) Poljb. 1. 9. p. 361 — 571. 
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" tors," continued he, " throw into a well, the man 
" who came, in Xerxes's name, to invite them to 
t{ fubmit themfelves to, and join with that monarch ? 
" Wherefore did Leonidas your king, with his three 
" hundred Spartans, brave and defy death ? Was it 
cc not merely to defend the common liberties of 
" Greece? And now, you are advifed to give them 
<c up to other Barbarians, who, the more moderate 
44 they appear, are fo much the more dangerous. As 
41 to the iEtolians," fays he, " (if it be poflible for 
" them to ftoop fo low) they may diflionour them- 
41 felves by fo fhameful a prevarication : this, indeed^ 
" would be natural for them to do, as they are utter 
44 Grangers to glory, and affected with nothing but 
44 fordid views of intereft. But as to you, O Spar- 
41 tans, who are born defenders of the liberty and 
41 honour of Greece, you will fuftain that glorious 
«' title to the end." 

The fragment of Polybius, where thefe two fpeeches 
are repeated, goes no farther ; and does not inform 
us what was the refult of them. However, the fequel 
of the hiftory fliows, that Sparta joined with the JEto- 
Jians, and entered into the general treaty. It was at 
that time divided into two factions, whofe intrigues and 
difputes, being carried to the utmoft height, occafioned 
great difturbanccs in the city. One faction was warm 
for Philip, and the other declared openly againft him, 
•which latter prevailed. We find it was headed by 
Macbanidas, who taking advantage of the feuds which 
infefted the commonwealth, feized upon the govern- 
ment, and made himfelf tyrant of his country. 

(n) P. Sulpitius and king Attalus being arrived with 
their fleet to fuccour the /Etolians, the latter were 
flufhed with the moll fanguine hopes, and the oppo- 
fite party filled with terror j efpecially as Machanidas, 
the tyrant of Sparta, was already invading the terri- 
tories of the Achaeans, whofe near neighbour he was. 

(n) A. M. 3796. Ant. J.C. 3o3. Liv. 1. 27. n. 29 — 33. Potyb. 
1. 10. p. 6iz. 
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Immediately the latter people and their allies fent a de- 
putation to king Philip, and follicited him to come 
into Greece, to defend and fupport them. Philip 
loft no time. The iEtolians, under Pyrrhias, who 
that year had been appointed their general in conjunc- 
tion with king Attalus, advanced to meet him as far 
as Lamia. * Pyrrhias had been joined by the troops 
which Attalus and Sulpitius had fent him. Philip de- 
feated him twice ; and the iEtolians were forced to 
(hut themfelves up in Lamia. As to Philip, he re- 
tired to f Phalara with his army. 

During his flay there, ambafladors came from Pto- 
lemy king of Egypt from the Rhodians, the Athe- 
nians, and the inhabitants of Chio, all with inftruc- 
tions to ufe their utmoft endeavours for re-eftablifhing 
a lafting peace between Philip and the iEtolians. It 
was not fo much out of good- will for the latter, as 
from the uneafinefs they were under in feeing Philip 
engage fo ftrenuoufly in the affairs of Greece, which 
might render him more powerful than fuited their in- 
terefts. For his conquefts over the /Etolians and their 
confederates, paved the way for his fubjecling all 
Greece, to which his predecefTors had always afpired, 
and even gave him accefs to thofe cities (out of Egypt) 
which Ptolemy pofleflcd. Philip, however, fufpended 
the debates on the peace, till the next affcmbly of the 
Achseans ; and, in the mean time granted the JEto- 
lians a truce for thirty days. Being come into the af- 
fembly, the i^tolians made fuch very unreafonable 
propofals, as took away all hopes of an accommoda- 
tion. Philip, offended that the vanquifhed fhould take 
upon them to prefcribe laws to him, declared, that 
at his coming into the aflembly, he had not depended 
in any manner on the juftice and fincerity of the JEto- 
lians ; but that he was very glad to convince his allies, 
he himfelf was fincerely defirous of peace ; and that 
the iEtolians were the only people who oppofed it. 
He fetout from thence, after having left four thoufand 

* A city of Tbrflaly in Pbtbiotis. f A city of Tbejjaly. 
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troops to defend the Achaeans, and went to Argosj 
where the Nemaean games were going to be exhibited} 
the fplendor of which he was defirous of augmenting 
by his prefence. 

While he was bufied in folemnizing thefe games, 
Sulpitius having fet out from Naupac~tum, and landed 
between Sicvon and Corinth, laid wafte all the open 
country. Philip upon this news left the games, 
marched with fpced againft the enemy ; and meeting 
them laden with fpoils, put them to flight, and pur- 
fued them to their mips. Being returned to the games, 
he was received with univerfal applaufe ; and particu- 
larly, becaufe he had laid down his diadem and robes 
of ftate, and mixed indifcriminately with the reft of the 
fpeclators ; a very pleafing as well as foothing fight to 
the inhabitants of free cities. But as his unaffecled 
and popular behaviour had gained him the love of all, 
fb his enormous cxcefles foon made him odious. It 
was now his cuflcm to go at night into people's houfes 
in a Plebeian drefs, and there pra£rife every kind of 
licentioufnefs. It was not fafe for fathers and huf- 
bands to oppofe him on thefe occafions, for fear of 
being murdered. 

Some days after the folemnization of the games, 
Philip, with the Achaeans, whofe captain-general was 
Cycliadus, having crofted the river of Larifla, ad- 
vances as far as the city of Elis, which had received 
an ./Etolian garrifon. The firft day, he laid wafte the 
neighbouring lands j afterwards he drew near the city 
in battle-array, and caufed fome bodies of horfe to ad- 
vance to the gates, to force the ^Etolians to make a 
fally. Accordingly they came out j but Philip was 
greatly furprized to find fome Roman foldiers among 
them. Sulpitius having left Naupactum, with fifteen 
gallics, and landed four thoufand men, had entered 
the city of Elis in the night, (o) The fight was 
very bloody. Damophantes, general of the cavalry 
of Elis, feeing Philopoernen who commanded that of 

(o) PJut. in PhUop. p. 360. 

the 
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the Achseans, advanced out of the ranks, and fpurred 
towards him with great impetuofity. The latter 
waited for him with the utmoft refolution ; and, pre- 
venting his blow, laid him dead, with a thruft of his 
pike, at his horfe's feet. Demophantes being thus 
fallen, his cavalry fled. I mentioned Philopcemen be- 
fore, and fhall have occafion to fpeak more particularly 
of him hereafter. On the other fide, the infantry of 
Elis had fought with advantage. And now the king 
perceiving that his troops began to give way, fpurred' 
his horfe into the midft of the Roman foot. His 
horfe being wounded with a javelin, threw him. It 
was then the battle grew furious, both fides making 
extraordinary efforts ; the Romans to take Philip pri- 
soner, and the Macedonians to fave him. The king* 
fignalized his courage on this cceafion, having been 
obliged to fight a long time on foot, in the midft of the-' 
cavalry, and a great flaughter was made in this engage- 
ment. At laft, being carried off by his foldiers> and 
remounted on another horfe, he retired. The king- , 
incamped about five miles from that place; and the 
next day, having attacked a caftle, in which a great 
number of peafants, with all their flocks, were reti- 
red ; he took four thoufand prifoners, and twenty-, 
thoufand head of cattle of all forts : an advantage, 
which might confole him for the affront he had lately 
received at Elis. 

That inftant, advice was brought him that the 
Barbarians had made an incuriion into Macedonia; 
upon which he immediately fet out, to defend his 
country, having left with the allies a d^tachmsnt from 
his army of two thoufand five hundred men. Sulpi- 
tius retired with his fleet to /Egina, where he joined 
king Attalus, and pafled the winter. Sometime after 
the Achaeans gave the i-Etolians and the people of Elis 
battle near Meffcne, in which they had the advantage, 
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S E c T. V. Education and great qualities of Philo- 
pcemen, 

(p) p Hilopcemen, of whom large mention will be 
*- made hereafter, was of Megalopolis, a city of 
Arcadia in Peloponnefus. He was nobly educated by 
Callander of Mantinea, who, after his father's death, 
out of gratitude for the important fervices he had re- 
ceived from him, undertook to be guardian and go- 
vernor to his fon Philopcemen. 

Being come to years of difcretion, he was put under 
the care of Ecdemusand Demophanes, citizens of Me- 
galopolis, who had been fcholars to Arcefilaus, founder 
of the new academy. The fcope of philofophy in 
thofe days was, to prompt mankind to ferve their 
country ; and, by its precepts, to enable them to go- 
vern republics, and tranfact the greateft affairs of ftate. 
This was the ineftimable advantage the two philofo- 
phers in queftion procured Philopcemen, and rendered 
him the common bleffing of Greece. And indeed, as 
it is faid that mothers love thofe children beft which 
they bring forth when advanced in years ; Greece, as 
having given birth to Philopcemen in old age, and after 
fo many illuftrious pcrfonages, had a fingular affection 
for, and took a pleafure in enlarging his power, in 
proportion as his fame increafed. He was called the 
laji of the Greeks, as Brutus was afterwards called the 
loji of the Romans : undoubtedly to imply, that Greece, 
after Philopcemen, had produced no great man wor- 
thy of her antient glory. 

Having formed himfelf upon the model of Epami- 
nondas, he copied admirably his prudence in debating 
and refolving upon affairs ; his activity and boldnefs in 
executing ; and his perfect difintereflednefs ; but as to 
his gentlenefs, patience and moderation with regard to 
the feuds and divifions which ufually break out in a 
ftate, thefe he could ne\er imitate. A certain fpirit of 
contention, which refulted naturally from his head- 
U>) Plut. in Philop. p. 356 — 361, 
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ftrongand fiery temper, had qualified him better for the 
military than political virtue. 

And indeed, from his infancy, the only clafs of 
people he loved was foldiers ; and he took, a delight 
only in fuch exercifes, as Were necefiary to qualify him 
for the profeflion of arms ; fueh as fighting in armour, 
riding, and throwing the javelin. And as he feemed 
by his mufcles and ftature to be very well made for 
wreftling; and fome particular friends advifing him to 
apply himfelf to it, heafked them, whether this exer- 
cife of the Athletne contributed to the making a man 
the better foldier ? His friends could not help anfwering, 
that the life of the Athletae, who were obliged to 
obferve a fixed and regular regimen; to eat a certain 
food, and that always at ftated hours ; and to devote 
a certain number of hours to flecp, in order to pre- 
ferve their robufrnefs, in which the greater!: part of 
their merit confifled ; that this way of life, I fay, dif- 
fered entirely from that of foldiers, who frequently are 
obliged to fubmit to hunger and thirft, cold and heat; 
and have not always fixed hours either for eating or 
fleeping. From thenceforth he conceived the higheft 
contempt for the Athletic exercifes j looking upon them 
as of no fervice to the public, and confidering them, 
from thatinftant, as unworthy a man of any elevation 
of foul, happinefs of talents, or love for his country. 

The moment he quitted his governors and matters, 
he entered among the troops which the city of Mega- 
lopolis fen t to make incurlions into Laconia, in order 
to plunder and bring off from thence cattle and fiaves. 
And in all thefe inroads, he was ever the firft that 
marched out, and thelaft who came in. 

During the intervals in which there were no troops 
in the field, he ufed to employ his leifure in hunting, to 
make himfelf robuft and nimble ; or elfe ufed to fpend 
his hours in throwing up and cultivating the ground, 
having a fineeflate three miles from the city, whither 
he ufed to retire very frequently after dinner or fupper. 
At night he would throw himfelf on a bed of flraw, 
2 like 
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*ike one of his flaves, and fleep fo till next day. The 
next morning, by day-break, he ufed to go with his 
vine-dreffers, and work in the vineyard, or follow the 
plough with his peafants. After this, it was his cuf- 
tom to return to the city, and employ himfelf in pub- 
lic affairs with his friends and the magiftrates. 

Whatever he got in wars, he expended either in 
horfes and arms, or employed it in ranfoming the ci- 
tizens who had been taken prifoners. He endeavoured 
to increafe his eftate, by improving his lands, which of 
all profits is the moll: lawful j and was not fatisfied 
with barely vifiting it now and then, and merely for 
diverfion fake, but devoted his whole care to it j per- 
fuaded, that nothing is more worthy of a man of pro- 
bity and honour, than to improve his own fortune, 
provided he does not injure that of his neighbour. 

I muft intrcat my readers, in order for them to form 
a right judgment of Philopcemen, to convey them- 
felvcs in imagination back to the ages I am fpeaking of, 
and to call to mind with what induftry all well-govern- 
ed nations, as Hebrews, Perfians, Greeks and Ro- 
mans, applied themfelves to the tilling of land and ma- 
nual labour ; and the high efteem in which fuch exer- 
cifes were had in thofe ages. It is univerfally known 
that the Romans, after having gained flgnal victories, 
and alighted from the triumphal carr crowned with 
laurels and glory, returned immediately to their farms, 
whence they had been elected to command armies ; 
and went to guide the plough and oxen, with the 
fame hands which had juft before vanquifhed and de- 
feated their enemies. According to our cuftoms and 
way of thinking, the exercifes above mentioned are 
▼ery low and contemptible 5 but it is an unhappinefs 
they mould be thought fo. Luxury, by corrupting 
our manners, has vitiated our judgments. It makes us 
confideras great and valuable, what really in itfelf de- 
ferves nothing but contempt j and it affixes, on the con- 
trary, an idea of contempt and meannefs, to things 
of folid beauty and reaJ greatne.'s, 

2 " Phi.'o- 
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Philopoemen was very fond of the commerce of 
pihilofophers, and read their works with the greateft fa.- 
tisfo&ion j however,, he did not read them all without 
diftinction, but fuch only as could contribute, to his 
improvement in virtue.. Of all the great ideas in Ho- 
mer, he fought and retained fuch only as exalt the cou- 
rage, and. excite to great exploits, and that poet a- 
bounds with ideas of this kind, no writer having ever 
painted valour in fuch ftrong and lively colours. But 
the other works in which Philopoemen delighted moft, 
were thofe of Evangelus, called the Taflics, that is, 
the art of drawing up troops in battle-array ; and the 
hiftories of Alexander the Great : For it was his opi- 
nion, that words mould always be made relative to 
actions, and theory to practice ; having very little re- 
gard for thofe books that are written merely to fatisfy 
a vain curiofity, or furnifti a rapid and tranfient amufer 
ment. 

After he had read the precepts and rules of the Tac- 
tics, he did not value the feeing demonftrations of them 
in plans drawn upon paper, but ufed to make the apr 
plication on the fpot, in the fevefal places he came to : 
for in his marches, he ufed to obferve exactly the pofU 
tion of the hills as well as vallies ; all the irregularities 
of the ground. ; the feveral different forms and figures 
battalions and fquadrons are obliged to take by rivulets* 
floods and defiles in their way, which oblige them to 
clofe or extend themfelves : and after having reflected 
ferioufly on thefe particulars,, he would difcourfe on 
them with thofe in his company. 

He was in his thirtieth year when Cleomenes king 
of Sparta attacked Megalopolis. We have feen what 
courage and greatnefs of foul he difplayed on that oc- 
cafion. He fignalized himfelf no lefs fome months 
after, in the battle of Selafia, where Antigonus gained 
a famous victory over the fame Cleomenes. That 
king of Macedon, charmed with fuch exalted merit, 
to which he himfelf had been witnefs, made him very 
advantageous offers, to attach him to his fervice, How- 

ever, 
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ever, fo great was his love for his country, that he re- 
fufed them ; not to mention that he had naturally an 
averfion to a court-life, which not only requires great 
fubje&ion in the man who devotes himfelf to it, but 
deprives him of his liberty. However, as it was im- 
poflible for him to pafs his life in indolence and inaction, 
he went into Crete which was engaged in war, to 
improve himfelf in the art of war. Crete ferved him 
as an excellent fchool ; fo that he made a great pro- 
grefs in it, and acquired a perfect knowledge in that 
fcicnce. He there found men of a very warlike difpo- 
fition, expert in combats of every kind, extremely tem- 
perate, and inured to a moft fevere difcipline. 

After having ferved for fome time in the troops of 
that ifland, he returned among the Achaeans, who had 
heard fuch great things of him, that immediately upon 
his arrival he was appointed general of the horfe. The 
firft thing he did was, to enquire into the ftate of his 
forces, among whom he did not find the leaft order or 
difcipline. But he could neither diifemble or fuffer 
fuch a degeneracy. He himfelf therefore went from 
city to city, exhorting particularly all the young men ; 
infpiring them with fentiments of honour, animating 
them with promifes of reward ; and fometimes em- 
ploying fever ity and puniihment when he found them 
rebellious and ungovernable. He exercifed and re- 
viewed them often ; or made them engage in tourna- 
ments, on fuch fpots as would admit of the greateft 
number of fpeclators. By this practice, he foon made 
all his foldiers fo robuft, expert and courageous, and at 
the fame time fo ready and nimble, that the feveral 
evolutions and motions, to the right, to the left, or 
from the top to the bottom, either of all the fquadrons 
together, or of each trooper fingly, was performed 
with fo much fkill and eafe, that a fpedtator would 
almoft have concluded, that this cavalry, like cne in- 
dividual body, moved ltfelf fpontaneoufly, at the im- 
preifion of one and the fame will. 
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In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the laft 
we mentioned, and in which he commanded the horfe, 
he gained great honour ; and it was faid univerfally, 
that he was not inferior to any of the private foldiers, 
with regard to the ftrength and ardor of his attacks ; 
nor mowed lefs wifdom and prudence than the oldeft 
and moft experienced generals ; and that therefore he 
was equally capable either of fighting or commanding. 

Aratus, indeed, was the firft who raifed the Achae- 
an league, to the exalted pitch of glory and power it 
attained. Till he rofe, they were weak and greatly 
defpifed, becaufe divided, and every city among them 
was ftudious of nothing but its private intereft. But 
Aratus made them formidable, by uniting and allying 
them together ; and his defign was, to form one body 
and one power of all Peloponnefus, which, by this uni- 
on, would have become invincible. The fuccefs of his 
enterprizes was not owing fo much to his courage and 
intrepidity, as to his prudence, addrefs, affability, be- 
nevolence ; and, which was confidered as a defect in 
his politics, to the friendfliip he contracted with foreign 
princes, and which indeed fubjected his ftate to them. 
But, the inftant Philopoemen aflumed the reins of 
government, as he was a great captain, and had come 
off victorious in all his former battles, he rouzed the 
courage of the Achaeans ; and finding they were able 
to make head alone againft their enemies, he obliged 
them to (hake off the yoke of foreign powers. 

He made a great number of improvements in the 
difcipline of the Achaean troops, and changed the 
manner of their exercife, and their arms, which had 
a great many defects. He obliged them to ufe large 
and ponderous fhields ; gave them ftrong lances, hel- 
mets, and armour for the breaft and thigh ; and there- 
by accuftomed them to fight vigoroufly and gain ground, 
inftead of hovering and flying about like light armed 
troops, who rather fkirmifli than fight in line of 
battle. 
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He afterwards endeavoured at another improvement, 
which was much more difficult as well as more im- 
portant in one fenfe, and this was, to curb and reftrain 
their luxury, and exceffive profufion and expence. I 
fay, to reftrain ; imagining that it would not be pof- 
fible for him to eradicate their violent fondnefs for drefs 
and outward ornaments. He began by fubftituting a 
different object, in their 'place, by infpiring them with 
a love for another kind of magnificence, viz. to di- 
ftinguifh themfelves by their horfes, their arms, and 
other things relating to war. This ardour had an ef- 
fect even on their women, who now fpent their whole 
time in working for their hufbands or children. The 
only things now feen in their hands were helmets, 
which they adorned with plumes of feathers tinged 
with the brighteft dyes; coats of mail for horfemen, 
and cloaks for the foldiers, all which they embroide- 
red. The bare fight of thefe habits inflamed their cou- 
rage, breathed in them a ftrong defire to defy the 
greateft dangers, and a kind of impatience to fly in 
queft of glory. Pomp in all other things, which atr 
tract the eye, ( fays Plutarch ) infallibly induces luxu- 
ry j and infpires all thofe who take a pleafure in gazing 
upon it, with a fecret effeminacy and indolence : the 
fenfes inchanted and dazzled by thefe deceitful charms, 
confpiring to feduce the mind itfelf, and to enervate it 
by their foft infinuations. But on the contrary, that 
magnificence whofe object is arms, animates and ex- 
alts courage. 

Philopcemen is not the only great man who had 
this way of thinking, {q) Plutarch obferves that Bru- 
tus, who had accuftomed his officers not to be fuper- 
fluous on any other occafion, was perfuadcd that the 
richnefs and fp.'endor of the armour and weapons which 
foidiers have always in their hands or on their bodies, 
exalts the courage of men who are naturally brave 
ajid ambitious j and engages fuch as are of a covetous 
temper, to exert themfelves the more in fight, in or- 
(j) Plut. in Brut. p. iooi, 
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der to defend their arms, which they look upon as a 
precious and honourable poffeffion. The author in 
queftion tells us, that the circumftance which gained 
Sertorius the affection of the Spaniards was, his be- 
frowing on them with a very liberal hand, gold and 
/iiver to adorn their helmets, and enrich their fhields. 
This was alfo the opinion of * Csefar, who always 
gave his foldiers arms that glittered with gold and ill— 
ver; and this he did not only for pomp and fplendor, 
but that they might acl with greater courage in battle, 
for the defence of arms of fo great a value. 

However, I muft not omit obferving, that generals 
no lefs renowned than thofe we have mentioned, dif- 
fered in opinion from them, (r) Mithridates, taught 
by his misfortunes, of the little advantage which fplen-. 
dor is to an army, would not allow fuch arms as were 
gilded and enriched with precious ftones; and began 
to confider them, as the riches of the conqueror, and 
not the ftrength of thofe who wore them. Papirius, 
the famous dictator, who, by defeating the Samnites, 
repaid the affront which the Romans had received at 
the Furcae Caudinae, faid f to his troops, that it was 
proper for a foldier to appear with a rough and ftern 
afpeel j that ornaments of gold and filver ill became 
him ; and that fteel and bravery ought to form his 
glory and pride. And indeed, adds he, gold and filver 
are rather fpoils than arms. Thefe ornaments dazzle 
the eye before the battle j but make a moft hideous 
appearance in the midft of blood and (laughter. The : 
foldier's ornament is his valour ; the reft is .always conr 



(r) Plut. in Lucullo, p, 496. 

* Habebat tam cultos milites, 
ut argento & auro politis armis 
ornaret, fimul & ad fpeciem, Sc 
quo tenaciores eorum in praelio ef- 
fent metu damni, Sueton, in Jul. 
C*f. c. 67. 

f Horridum militem efle debe- 
n, non calatum auro argentoquc, 



fed.ferro & animis fretum. Quippe 
ilia praedam verius quam arma 
efle j nitentia ante rem, deformia 
inter fanguinem Sc vulnera. Vir- 
tutem efle miljtis decus, if omnia 
ilia vidtoriam fequi : Sc ditem 
hoftem quamvis pauperis viiloria 
praemium efle, Liv, 1. 9> n. 40. 
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fequential of vidlory. A rich enemy falls a prey to 
the conqueror, how poor foever he may be. It is 
well known, that f Alexander the Great entertained 
the fame idea of the richnefs and magnificence of the 
arms of the Perfians. 

In this oppofition of opinions, it does not become 
me to pronounce, which of thofe great men had the 
molt juft way of thinking. But however this be, we 
cannot but admire the judgment of Philopcemen, who 
feeing luxury prevalent and eftablifhed in his country, 
did not think it advifeable to banifli it entirely j but 
contented himfelf with directing it to an object more 
laudable in itfelf and more worthy of brave men. 

After Philopcemen had accuftomed the young men 
to make their fplendor confift in that of their arms, he 
himfelf exercifed and formed them very carefully in all 
the parts of military difcipline. On the other fide, the 
youths were very attentive to the inftruftions he gave 
them concerning military evolutions ; whence there 
arofe a kind of emulation among them, which mould 
execute them with the greateft eafe and diligence. 
They were prodigioufly pleafed with the manner of 
drawing up in order of battle, which he taught them ; 
becaufe they conceived tharwhere the ranks were fo 
very clofe, they would be the more difficult to break ; 
and their arms, though much more ponderous than 
before, felt much lighter, becaufe they took greater 
delight in carrying them from their fplendor and 
beauty ; and for this reafon they panted to try them, 
and to fee them imbrued in the blood of their ene- 
mies. 

It muft be confe/Ted that Philopcemen, in what 
light foever we view him, is a great captain, and a no- 
ble pattern for the imitation of all who embrace a mi- 
litary life. I cannot too ftrongly exhort young officers 
and noblemen, to ftudy diligently lb perfect a model ; 

•f Aciem hoftium auro purpura- Irent, & imbelHbus femimsaurum 
que fuJgentem intueri jubebat, viri enperent. ^ Curt, 1. 3. c. 
prsdam non arma geftantem. 20. 

and 
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and to imitate him in all thofe things in which he is 
imitable by them. Our young noblemen are full of 
courage, fentiments of honour, love of their country, 
and zeal for their prince : The war which broke out 
fo fuddenly in Europe, and to which they fly with 
incredible ardour, is a convincing proof of this, and 
efpecially their behaviour in Italy and on the Rhine. 
They have fire, vivacity, genius ; and do not want 
talents and qualities capable of raifing them to what- 
ever is greateft : But then, they fometimes want a 
manly and vigorous education, which alone can form 
great men in every kind. Our manners being unhap- 
pily turned, through a tafte, which prevails almoft 
univerfally, towards effeminacy, pleafures, and luxury, 
the admiration of things trifling in themfelves, and a 
fondnefs for falfe fplendor, enervate our courage in our 
moft tender years, and blunt the edge of that valour of 
antient Gaul, which was once natural to us. 

Were the youth among our nobility educated like 
Philopcemen, fo far, I mean, as is confident with our 
manners; were they to imbibe in their early years an 
inclination for ffudies of a folid kind, fuch as philo- 
sophy, hiftory, and polity ; were they to propofe as 
models for their imitation, the many illuftrious gene- 
rals which the laft age produced ; were they to put 
themfelves under the discipline of thofe who are now 
the ornament and glory of our nation ; and would 
they once duly confider, that true greatnefs does not 
confift in furpaffing others merely in pomp and pro- 
fufion, but in diftinguifliing themfelves by folid merit ; 
in fine, were they to make it their delight and glory 
to perfect: themfelves in the military knowledge ; to 
ftudy it in all its parts, and acquire the true fcope and 
defign of it, without omitting any of the means, 
which conduce to their perfection in it ; how illuftri- 
ous a fet of officers, commanders, and heroes would 
France not produce ! One fingle man infpired the 
breaft of the Achseans with this ardour and emulation. 
How much were it to be wifhed, (and why mould we 

not 
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not wifh it ?) that fome one of our princes, great in 
all things, in valour as well as birth, would revive in 
our armies this tafle of the antients, for fimplicity, 
frugality, and generofity j and direct the tafte of the 
French nation, to things truly beautiful, folid, and 
juft ! All conquefts would be infinitely fhort of fuch a 
glory. 

Sect. VI. Various expeditions of Philip and Sulpitiuh 
Adigreffion of Polybius upon fignals made by fire. 

(j) \\T E have already faid, that Sulpitius the pro- 
W conful, and king Attalus, had continued in 
winter quarters at A'.gina. As foon as fpring appeared 
they had quitted them, and failed to Lemnos with 
their fleets, which together amounted to fixty gallie?. 
Philip on the other fide, that he might be ab'e to op- 
pofe the enemy either by fea or land, advanced to- 
wards Demetrias, whither the ambaffadors of the al- 
lies came from all parts, to implore his aid in the im- 
minent danger to which they were expofed. Philip 
gave them a favourable reception ; and promifed to 
furniflv them with fuch fuccours as the prefent junc- 
ture, and the neceflity of their affairs might require. 
He kept his promife, and fent bodies of foldiers into 
different places, to fecure them from the attacks of the 
enemy. He repaired to Scotufa, and made his troops 
march thither from Lariffa which lies very near it ; 
and then returned to Demetrias. And in order to 
give feafonable fuccour to fuch of. his allies as mould 
be attacked, he fixed fignals in Phocis,. Eubeea, and 
in the little ifland of Peparethos ; and placed, in that 
part where he lay, on Tifasum, a very lofty moun- 
tain of Theflaly, men to obferve them, that he might 
have fpeedy notice of the enemy's march, and of the 
places he might defign to attack. I fliall explain thefe 
fignals hereafter. 

(j) A. M. 3797. Ant. J. C. 207. Polyb. 1. 10. p. 612— §14. 
Liv. 1. 23. n. 5 — 8. 

The 
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The proconful and king Attalus advanced towards 
Eubcea, and laid fiege to Oraea, one of its chief cities. 
It was defended by two caftles ftrongly fortified, and 
was able to hold out a long time ; but Plator, who 
commanded it under Philip, furrendered it treacher- 
ou/ly to the befiegers. He had purpofely made the 
fignals too late, that Philip might not have an oppor- 
tunity of fuccouring it. But the fame did not happen 
to Chalcis, which Sulpitius belieged immediately after 
the taking of Oraea. The fignals were made very fea- 
fonably there ; and the commander, deaf and inacceflible 
to the offers of the proconful, prepared for a ftout de- 
fence. Sulpitius perceived that he had made an impru- 
dent attempt, and was fo wife as to defift immediately 
from it. The city was ftrongly fortified in itfelf ; 
and befides, fituated on the Euripus, that famous (trait, 
* in which the fea does not ebb and flow feven 
times every day, at fixed and ftated hours, as (fays 
Livy) is commonly reported, but irregularly, whilft 
the waves roll on all fides with fo much impetuofity, 
that they feem like torrents falling precipitately from 
the mountains ; fo that fhips can never ride there in 
fafety. 

Attalus befieged Opuntus, a city fituated not far from 
the fea-fide, among the Locrians, in Achaia. Philip 
advanced with incredible diligence to its aid, having 
marched upwards of f fixty miles in one day. The 
city had been juft taken before he arrived at it ; and 
he might have furprized Attalus, who was employed 
in plundering the place, had not the latter, the inftant 
he heard of his approach, retired with great pre- 

* Haud alia infeftior clafli fta- man, velut monte praecipiti devo- 

tio eft. Nam & venti ab utriuf- lutus torrcns rapitur. Ita nec 

que terra: praealtis montibus fubiti nodle, nec die, quies navibus da- 

ac proceUoG fe dejiciunt, & fretum tur. Liu. 

ipfum Euripi, non fepties die, fi- f So Li-vy has it ; ivb : rb is 

cut fama fert, temporibus ftatis certainly a prodigious day's march 

reciprocat j fed temere, in mcdom for an army. 
vcnti nunc hue nunc illuc verib 

cipitation. 
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cipitation. However, Philip purfued him to the fea- 
fide. 

Attalus having retired to Oraea, and received advice 
there, that Prufias king of Bithynia had entered his 
territories, he returned towards Afia, and Sulpitius to 
the ifland of JEginz. Philip, after having taken fome 
fmall cities, and fruflrated the project of Machanidas, 
the Spartan tyrant, who defigncd to attack the people 
of Elis, that were employed in preparing for the So- 
lemnization of the Olympic games ; he repaired to the 
aflembly of the Acha?ans, which was held at ^gium, 
where he expected to find the Carthaginian fleet, and 
to join it with his own ; but advice being brought, 
that the fhips of the Romans and king Attalus were 
failed away, his did the fame. 

Philip * was truly grieved to find, that though he 
employed the utmoft diligence in all his projects, he 
always came too late to put them in execution ; for- 
tune, would he fay, taking a pleafure in bereaving 
him of every opportunity, and in fruftrating all his in- 
curfions and expeditions. However he concealed his 
uneafinefs from the aflembly, and fpoke with an air 
of confidence and refolution. Having called the gods 
and men to witnefs, that he had never neglected any 
opportunity of marching oat, on all occafions, in queft 
of an enemy ; he added, that he did not know which 
fide ufed the greateft difpatch ; whether himfelf in 
flying to the aid of his allies, or his enemies in efcaping 
his purfuits : That this was a tacit confeflion that they 
thought themfelves inferior to him in ftrength ; never- 
thelefs, that he hoped foon to gain fo compleat a vic- 
tory over them, as would evidently demonftrate his 
fuperiority. This fpeech greatly encouraged the allies : 
After having given the neceflary orders, and made 
fome expeditions of no great importance, he returned 

* Philippus mcerebat & angcba- occurrifle j & rapientem omnia ex 
tur, cum ad omnia ipfe raptim if- ocuiis eluljfle celeritatem fuam 
fct, nuJii tamen fe rei in tempore fortunam. Liv» 

into 
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into Macedonia, to carry on the war againft the Dar- 
danians. 

DigreJJion of Polybius, on the fignah made by fire. 
The fubje£t which Polybius here treats is curious e- 
nough in itfelf ; and befides, it bears fo near a relation 
to the facts I am now relating, as to excufe my intro- 
ducing a digrcflion, that will not be of a great length, 
and which the reader may pafs over if he finds it te- 
dious. I mall repeat it almoft literally as I find it in 
Polybius. Livy, in his account of the particulars a- 
bove related, and which he copied almoft verbatim 
from Polybius, * mentions the fame iignals made by 
fire : But then he only hints at them, becaufe as they 
were not invented by the Romans, confequently this 
was a fubje£r. which did not relate fo immediately to 
the hiftory he was writing. But this artifice of the 
fignals, which is a part of the art of war, belongs 
properly to the hiftory of the Greeks, and mows to 
how great a perfection they had carried all the parts of 
that noble art, the judicious reflexions they had formid 
in all tilings relative to it, and the aftonifhing progrefs 
they had made (r), in refpect to the conf rudtion of 
machines of war, different kinds of armour and mili- 
tary fignals. 

As the making of fignals by fire, fays Polybius, 
though of great ufe in war, has hitherto not been treat- 
ed with any accuracy ; I believe it will not be proper 
to pafs over them fuperficially, but to dwell a little 
upon that head, in order to give my readers a more 
perfect idea of it. 

It is a truth univerfally acknowledged, that opportu- 
nity is of great advantage in all things, but efpjciaily 



(t) Poiyb. I. 10. p. 614 — 618. 

* Phiiippus, ut ad omnes hofti- 
11 m motus poflet occurrere, in Pho- 
cidem atque Eubceam, & Pepare- 
thum mittit, qu5 loca aka elige- 
rent, unde editi ignes apparercnt : 
i[fe in Tilko (mons eft in altitu- 



dinem ingentem cacuminis editi) 
fpeculam pofuit, ut ignibus piccol 
fublatis, ficnum, ubi q i:d mo]]. 
rentur hoftes, momento tempris 
acciperet. Liv. I. 28. n. 5. 

in 
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in war. Now, among the feveral things which have 
been invented to enable men to feize it, nothing can 
be more conducive to that end than fignals made by 
fire. Whether tran factions have happened but a lit- 
tle before, or are then tranfa&ing ; they may, by this 
method, be very eafily made known, at places didant 
three or four days journey from where they happened, 
and fometimes at a ftill greater diftance; and by this 
help, the necefiary aids may be obtained in time. 

Formerly this method of giving notice, was of very 
little advantage, becaufe of its too great fimplicity. 
For, in order to the making ufe of it, it was neceflary 
that certain fignals mould be agreed upon : and as 
events are infinitely various, it was impoflible to com- 
municate the greateft part of them by this method. 
As for inftance, not to depart from the prefent hiftory, 
it was very eafy to make known at a diftance, that a 
fleet was arrived at Orrea, at Peparethos, or at Chal- 
cis ; becaufe the parties whom it concerned had fore- 
feen this, and accordingly had agreed upon fuch fignals 
as might denote it. But an unexpected infurreclion, 
a treafon, an horrid murder committed in a city, 
and fuch like accidents as happen but too often, and 
which cannot be forefeen ; this kind of events, which 
require immediate confideration and remedy, cannot 
be fignified by a beacon. For it is not poffible to 
agree upon a fignal for fuch events as it is impoflible 
to forefee. 

>*Eneas *, who wrote a treatife on the duties of a 
general, endeavoured to compleat what was wanting 
on this occafion ; but he was far from fucceeding fo 
well as could have been wifbed, or as he himfelf had 
propofed, of which the reader may now judge. 

* &r.ejs was cote vporary with two lajl in one of his cpijlles. Sum- 

Arijlotle. He wrote a treatife on mum me ducem literas tuae reddi- 

tbe art of war. Cincas, one derunt. Plane nefciebam te tam 

of Pyrrbtts's ccunfcHcrs, made an peritum efie rei militaris. Pyn hi 

abridgment of it. Pyrrbus alfo te libros et Cineae video le&itafle. 

writ on tbe fame fubjecl. JEXizn. Lib. 9. Epiji. 25. ad Papir. 

Tatt. cap. 1, Cicen mentions tbe Put am, 

Thofe, 
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Thofe, fays he, who would give fignals to one ano- 
ther, upon affairs of importance, muft firft prepare 
two veflels of earth, exa&ly equal in breadth and 
depth: and they need be but four foot and a half deep, 
and a foot and a half wide. They then muft take 
pieces of cork, proportioned to the mouth of thefe vef- 
fels, but not quite fo wide, that they may be let down 
with eafe to the bottom of thefe veiTels. They next 
fix, in the middle of this cork, a ftick, which muft' 
be of equal fize in both thefe veflels. This ftick muft 
be divided exactly and diftinclly by fpaces of three 
inches each, in order that fuch events as generally hap- 
pen in war may be writ on them. For example, in 
one of thefe intervals the following words may be 

Writ. A BODY OF HORSE ARE MARCHED INTO 

the country. On another: A body of in- 
fantry HEAVILY ARMED, ARE ARRIVED HI- 
THER. On a third: Infantry lightly arm- 
ed. On a fourth: Horse and foot. On ano- 
ther: Ships. Then Provisions; and fo on, till 
all the events which may probably happen in the war 
that is carrying on, are writ down in thefe intervals. 

This being done, each of the two veflels muft have 
a little tube or cock of equal bignefs, to let out the 
water in equal proportion'. Then, the two veflels 
muft be filled with water ; the pieces of cork, with 
their flicks thruft through them, muft be laid upon 
them, and the cocks muft be opened. Now it is 
plain, that as the veflels are equal, the corks will fink, 
and the fticks defcend lower in the veflels, in propor- 
tion as they empty themfelves. But to be more cer- 
tain of this exadtnefs, it will be proper to make the 
experiment firft, and to examine whether all things 
correfpond and agree together, by an uniform execu- 
tion on both fides. 

When they are well aflured of this, the two vef- 
fels muft be carried to the two places where the fignals 
are to be made and obferved : water is poured in, and 
the corks and fticks are put in the velfels. In pro- 

Vo l. VIII. F portion 
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portion as any of the events which are written on the 
flicks fliall happen, a torch, or other light is raifed, 
which muft be held aloft, till fuch time as another is 
raifed by the party to whom it is directed. ( This 
firft fignal is only to give notice that both parties are 
ready and attentive.) Then the torch or other light 
muft be taken away, and the cocks fet open. When 
the interval, that is, that part of the ftick where the 
event of which notice is to be given is written, (hall 
be fallen to a level with the veflels, then the man who 
gives the fignal lifts up his torch 5 and on the other 
lide, the correfpondent fignal-maker immediately 
turns the cock of his veflel, and looks at what is writ 
on that part of the ftick which touches the mouth of 
the vefTel ; on which occafion, if every thing has been 
executed exactly and equally on both fides, both will 
read the fame thing. 

Although this method differs from that which was 
practifed in early ages, in which men agreed only upon 
a fingle fignal which was to denote the event the other 
party defired to be informed of, and which had been 
agreed upon ; it neverthelefs was too vague and inde- 
terminate. For it is impoflible to forefee all the acci- 
dents that may happen in a war ; and though they 
could be forefeen, there would be no poflibility of 
writing them all on a piece of ftick. Befides, when 
any unexpected accident (hould happen, how could 
notice be given of it according to this method ? To 
this I may add, that the infcription on the ftick is no 
ways exact and circumftantial. We are not told how 
many horfe and foot are come ; what part of the 
country they are in ; how many (hips are arrived, 
nor the quantity of provifions we have. For, before 
thefe feveral particulars could be written on the ftick, 
they muft have been forefeen, which was altogether 
impoflible, though moft eflential ; and how can fuc- 
cours be fent, when it is not known how many ene- 
mies are to be oppofed, nor in what part of the coun- 
try they are. ? How muft a party either confide in or 

doubt 
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doubt their own ftrength ? In a word, how will they 
know what to do, when they are not told how many 
fliips, or what quantity of provifions are come from 
the enemy ? 

The laft method was invented by Cleoxenus, 
which others afcribe to Democlitus ; however we have 
improved it, fays Polybius, who continues the fole 
fpeaker upon this head. This fixes every circum fiance, 
and enables us to give notice of whatfoevcr happens. 
The only thing required, is great care and exaftnefs. 
This method is as follows. 

The twenty-four letters of the alphabet muft be 
taken and divided into five parts ; and thefe muft be 
fixed on a board, from top to bottom, in their natu- 
ral order on five columns ; five letters in each column, 
the laft excepted, which is to have but four. 

The alphabet being difpofed in this manner, the 
man who is to make the fignal muft begin by mowing 
two torches or lights ; and thefe he muft hold aloft 
till the other party has alfo mown two lights. This 
iirft fignal is only to mow that both fides are ready, 
after which the lights muft be removed. 

The affair now is, to make the other party read, in 
this alphabet, the advices we want to acquaint them 
with. The perfon who gives the fignal, mail hold up 
torches to his left, in order to denote to the correfpon- 
dent party, from which of the columns he muft take 
letters, to write them down in proportion as they mall 
be pointed out to him j fo that if it is the firft column, 
he only holds up one torch 5 if the fecond, he fhows 
two, and fo on, and always to the left. He muft 
do the fame to the right hand, to point out to the 
perfon who receives the fignal, which letter in the co- 
lumn he muft obferve and write down. This both 
parties muft agree upon between them. 

Thefe feveral things being fixed, and each of them 
got to his poft, the man who gives the fignal muft 
hava a * geometrical inftrument with two tubes, in 

* 7y&? figure of it. is annexed at the end cf this little treat if c. 

F 7. order 
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order that he may know by one of them the right, and 
by the other the left of him who is to anfwer. The 
board muft be fet up near to this inftrument ; and to 
the right and left a folid muft be raifed ten foot broad, 
and about the height of a man ; in order that the 
torches which fhall be lifted up over it, may fpread a 
ftrong, clear light - } and that when they are to be low- 
ered, they may be entirely hid behind them. 

All things being thus difpofed on each fide, I will 
fuppofe, for inftancc, that advice is to be given, that, 
An hundred Cretans cr Krctans are gone over to the enemy. 
Firft, he muft make choice of fuch words as will ex- 
prefs what is here faid in the feweft letters poflible, as 
Cretans or Kretans * an hundred have defertcd^ which 
cxprefTes the very fame idea in much fewer letters. 

The firft letter is a K, which is in the fecond co- 
lumn. Two torches muft therefore be lifted to the 
left, to inform the perfon who receives the fignal, that 
he muft look into the fecond column. He then muft 
lift up five torches to the right, to denote that the 
letter fought for is the fifth of the fecond column, that 
is a K. 

Afterwards four torch.es muft be held up to the left, 
to point out the P f which is in the fourth column ; 
then two to the right, to denote that this letter is the 
fecond of the fourth column. The fame muft be ob- 
ferved with refpeel to the reft of the letters. 

By this method, every event that comes to pafs may 
be denoted in a fixed and determinate manner. The 
reafon why two fetts of lights are ufed is, becaufe every 
letter muft be pointed out twice ; the firft, to denote 
the column to which it belongs ; and the fecond, to 
fhowits place in order in the columns pointed out. JT 
the perfon s employed on thefe occafions obferve the 
rules here laid down, they will giveexacl notice : But 
it muft be prac*tifed a long time, before they will be 
able to be very quick and exa£l in the operation. 

* The words are difpofed in this manrvr in the Greet, 

-J- Ibis is (be capital letter r in the Greek tongue. . . . 

This 
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This is what is propofed by Polybius, who, it is 
well known, was a great foldier and politician, and 
for this reafon his hints ought to be valued. They 
might be improved and put in practice on a great many 
occafions. Thefe fignals were employed in a moun- 
tainous country. 

A pamphlet was lent me, printed in 1702, and en- 
titled, The art of making fignals both by fea and land, . 
The pamphlet was dedicated to the king, by the Sieur 
Marcel, commi/fioner of the navy at Aries. This 
author affirms, that he had communicated feveral 
times, at the diftance of two leagues, ( in as fhort a 
fpace of time as a man could write down, and form 
exactly the letters contained in the advice he would 
communicate ) an unexpected piece of news that took 
up a page in writing. 

I cannot fay what this new invention was, nor what 
fuccefs it met with j but in my opinion fuch difcove- 
ries as thefe ought not to be neglected. In all ages 
and nations, men have been very defirous of finding 
out and employing methods for receiving or communi- 
cating fpcedy advices j and of thefe, fignals by fire are 
one of the principal. 

(/) In the fabulous times, when the fifty daughters 
of Danaus murdered all their hufbands in one night, 
Hypermneftra excepted, who fpared Lynceus ; it is re- 
lated that both flying, and each being arrived at a 
place of fafety, they informed one another of it by 
fignals made by fire ; and that this circumftance gave 
rife to the feftival of torches eftablifhed in Argos. 

' Agamemnon, at his fetting out for the Trojan ex- 
pedition, had promifed Clytemneflra, that the very 
day the city mould be taken, he would give notice of 
the victory by fires kindled for that purpofe. He kept 
his v/ord, as appears from the tragedy of ^fchylus, 
which takes its nnme from that prince : where the 
fhe-ccntinel, appointed to watch this fignal, declares 

(t) Paufan. 1. 2. p. 130. 

F 3 fiie 
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(he had fpent many tedious nights in that uncomfor- 
table poft. 

We alfo find * by the writings of Julius Caefar, 
that he himfelf ufed the fame method. 

Caefar gives us an account of another method in ufe 
amongft the Gauls. Whenever any extraordinary e- 
vent happened in their country, or they flood in need 
of immediate fuccour, they gave notice to one ano- 
ther by repeated fhouts, which were catched from place 
to place ; fo that the maflacre of the Romans in Or- 
leans at fun- rife, was known by eight or nine a-clock 
in the evening in Auvergne, forty leagues from the 
other city. 

(«) We are told of a much fhorter method. It is 
pretended that the king of Perfia, when he carried 
the war into Greece, had pofted a kind of centinels at 
proper diftances, who communicated to one another 
by their voices, fuch news as it was neceflary to tranf- 
mit to a great diftance; and that advice could be 
communicated from Athens to Sufa ( upwards of an 
hundred and fifty leagues ) in forty-eight hours. 

Tt is aifo related, that a f Sidonian propofed 'to Alex- 
ander the Great, an infallible method for eftabliming 
a fpeedy and fafe communication between all the coun- 
tries fubjeet to him. He required but five days for 
giving notice, from fo great a diftance as between his 
hereditary kingdom, and his moil: remote conqueft in 
India: but the king, looking upon this offer as a 
mere chimera, rejected it with contempt : However, 
he foon repented it, and very juftly j for the experi- 
ment might have been made with little trouble to 
himfelf. 

(x) Pliny relates another method, which is not al- 
together improbable. Decimus Brutus defended the 

(u) Coel. Rhodig. 1. 18. c. 8. (*) Plin. 1. 7. c. 37. 

* Celeriter, ut ante Caefar f Vigenere in his remarks cr. the 
Imperaverat, ignibus fignificatione fevenih book of C afar' s wars in 
fdtla, ex proximis caftellis eo con- Gaul, relates this without citing 
curfum eft. Caf, Bell Call, 1. 1, iiin\ c ?ly the author, 

city 
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city of Modena befieged by Anthony, who prevented 
his fending the leaft advice to the confuls, by drawing 
lines round the city, and laying nets in the river. 
However, Brutus employed pidgeons, to whole feet 
he fattened letters, which arrived in fafety wherever 
he thought proper to fend them. Of what ufe, fays 
* Pliny, were Anthony's intrenchments and centinels 
to him ? of what fervice were all the nets he fpread, 
when the new courier took his rout through the air. 

Travellers relate, that to carry advices from Alex- 
andria to Aleppo, when fhips arrive in that harbour, 
they make ufe of pidgeons, who have young ones at 
Aleppo. A letter, containing the advices to be com- 
municated, is fattened about the pidgeons necks or feet; 
this being done, the pidgeons take wing* foar to a 
great height, and fly to Aleppo, where the letters are 
taken from them. The fame method is ufed in many 
other places. 

Defcription of the inftrument employed in ftgnah made by 
fir,. 

X/f R. Chevalier, mathematical profeflbr in the royal 
college, a fellow member with me, and my 
particular friend, has been fo good as to delineate, at 
my requeft, the figure of the inftrument mentioned by 
Polybius, and to add the following explication of it. 

In this manner I conceive the idea I have of the 
inftrument defcribed by Polybius, for communicating 
advices at a great diftance, by fignals made by fire. 

A B is a beam about four or five foot long, five 
or fix inches broad, and two or three inches thick. At 
the extremities of it are, well dove-tailed, and fixed 
exactly perpendicular in the middle, two crofs pieces 
of wood, C D, E F, of equal breadth and thicknef9 
with the beam ; and three or four foot long. The 
fides of thefe crofs pieces of timber mutt be exactly 
parallel, and their upper fuperficies very fmooth. lit 

* Quid vallum, Sc vigil obli- texta profuere Antonio, percceluirt 
dio 4 ataue ctiam retia amne prae- eunte nuntio ? 

F 4 the 
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the middle of the fur face of each of thefe pieces, a right 
Jine muft be drawn parallel to their iides ; and confe- 
quently thefe lines will be parallel to one another. At 
an inch and a half, or two inches diftance from thefe 
lints, and exaclly in the middle of the length of each 
crofs piece, there muft be drove in very ftrongly, and 
exaclly perpendicular, an iron or brafs fcrew, (2) whofe 
upper part, which muft be cylindrical, and five or fix 
* lines in diameter, (hall project feven or eight lines, 
above the fuperficies of thefe crofs pieces. 

On thefe pieces muft be placed two hollow tubes or 
cylinders G H, I K, through which the obfervations 
are made. Thefe tubes muft be exaclly cylindrical, 
and formed of fome hard, folid metal, in order that 
they may not ftirink or warp. They muft be a foot 
longer than the crofs pieces on which they are fixed, 
and thereby will extend fix inches beyond it at each 
end. Thefe two tubes muft be fixed on two plates of 
the fame metal, in the middle of whofe length mall 
be a fmall convexity, (3) of about an inch round. 
In the middle of this part (3) muft be a hole exaclly 
round, about half an inch in diameter; fo that apply- 
ing the plates on which thefe tubes are fixed, upon the 
crofs pieces of wood C D, E F, this hole muft be 
exaclly filled by the projccling and cylindrical part of 
the fcrew, (2) which was fixed in it, and in fuch a 
manner as to prevent its play. The head of the fcrew 
may extend, fome liner, beyond the fuperficies of the 
plates. And in fuch a manner as that thofe tubes may 
turn, with their plates about thefe fcrews, in order to 
direel them on the beards or fcreens P, Q^, behind 
which the fignals by fire are made, according to the 
clifrerent diftances of the places where the fignals (hall 
be given. 

The tubes muft be blacked within, in order that 
when the eye is applied to one of their ends, it may 
riot receive any reflected rays. There muft: alfo be 
placed about the end, on the fide of the obferver, a 

* Twelfth part of an inch. 

per- 
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perforated ring, the aperture of which muft be of three 
or four lines ; and place at the other end, two threads, 
the one vertical, and the ether horizontal, crofting 
one another in the axis of the tube. 

In the middle of the beam A B muft be made, a 
round hole, two inches in diameter, in which muft 
be fixed the foot LMNOP, which fupports the 
whole machine, and round which it turns as on its 
axis. This machine may be called a, rule and fights, 
though it differs from that which is applied, to cirxum- 
fere mere, theodolites, and even geometrical fquares, 
which are ufed to draw maps, take plans, and fur-, 
vey, &c. but it has the fame ufes, which is to direct, 
the fight. 

The perfon who makes the fignal, and he who re-, 
ceives it, muft have the like inftrument ; otherwife,, 
the man who receives the fignal could not diftin- 
guifh whether the fignals made, are to the right or left* 
of him who makes them, which is an eftential circu&i- 
ftance, according to the method propofed by Pol) bins'. 

The two boards or fcreens P Q_, which are to di?- 
note the right and left hand of the man who gives the 
fignak j or to difplay or hide the fires, according to the 
circumftance of the obfervation, ou2.ht to be greater 
or lefs, and nearer or farther diftant from one another, 
according as the diftance between the places where the 
fignals muft be given and received, is greater or lefs. 

In my defcription of the preceding machine, all I 
endeavoured was, to explain the manner how Poly- 
bius's idea might be put in execution, in making fig- 
nals by fire ; but I do not pretend to fay, that it is of' 
ufe, for giving fignals at a confiderable diftance. For 
it is certain that, how large foever this machine be, 
fignals made by 2, 3, 4, and 5 torches, will not be. 
feen at c, 6, or more leagues diftance^ as he fuppofes. . 
To make them vifible at a greater diftance, fuch torches, 
muft not be made ufe of, as can be lifted up and down 
with the hand, but large wide fpreading fire:;, of 
whole loads of ftraw or wood ; and consequently, 
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boards or fcreens of a prodigious fize muft be employed, 
to hide or eclipfe them. 

Telefcopes were not known in Polybius's time, 
they were not difcovered or improved till the laft cen- 
tury. Thofe inftruments might have made the fignals 
in queftion vifible, at a much greater diftance than 
bare tubes could have done : but I {till doubt, whether 
they could be employed to the ufe mentioned by Poly- 
bius, at a greater diftance than two or three leagues. 
However, I am of opinion, that a city befieged 
might communicate advice to an army Tent to fuccour 
it, or give notice how long time it could hold out a 
fiege, in order to taking proper meafures ; and 
that, on the other fide, the army fent to its aid might 
communicate its defigns to the city befieged, efpecially 
by the afliftance of telefcopes. 

Sect. VII. Philopoemen gains a famous viclory near 
Mant'mea, over Machanidas tyrant of Sparta. The 
high regard paid to that general. Nabis fucceeds 
Machanidas. Some injlances of his avarice and 
cruelty. A general peace concluded between Philip 
and the Romans, in which the allies on both fides are 
included. 

HP HE Romans, wholly employed in the war with 
Hannibal, which they refolved to terminate, in- 
termeddled very little with that of the Greeks, and did 
not moleft them during the two following years. 

<(y) In the firft, Philopoemen was appointed captain- 
general of the Achaeans. As foon as he was inverted 
with this employment, which was the higheft in the 
{rate, lie afiembled his allies before he took the field ; 
and exhorted them to fecond his zeal with courage and 
warmth, and fupport with honour both their fame 
and his. He infifted ftrongly on the care they 
ought to take, not of the beauty and magnificence 
of the drefs, which became women only, . and 
thofe too of little merit ; but of the neatnefs and 
A. M. 3798, Ant. J. C. 206, PJyb. I. xx. p. 629—631. 
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fplendor of their arms, an object worthy of men, 
intent upon their own glory and the good of their 
country. 

His fpeech was received with univerfal applaufe, 
that, at the breaking up of the affembly, all thofe 
who were magnificently drefled were pointed at ; fo 
great an influence have the words of an illuftrious per- 
fon, not only in dilfuading men from vice, but in in- 
clining them to virtue ; efpecially when his actions 
correfpond with his words ; for then, it is fcarce pof- 
fible to refift his exhortations. This was the charac- 
ter of Philopcemen. Plain in his drefs, and frugal in 
his diet, he took very little care of his body. In con- 
verfation he fufFered patiently the ill temper of others, 
even when they ufed contemptuous expreflions : and, 
for himfelf, he was fure never to give the leaft oftence 
to any one. It was his frudy during his life to fpeak 
nothing but the truth: and indeed, the flighted ex-, 
preflions of his were heard with refpecl, and immedi- 
ately believed. And he was not obliged to employ a 
great many words to perfuade ; his conduct being a 
rule of what every body elfe ought to do. 

The afiembly being difmi/Ied, every body returned 
to their refpe&ive cities, in the higbeft admiration of 
Philopcemen, whofe words as well as actions had 
charmed them j and fully perfuaded, that as long as 
he mould prefide in the government, it could not but 
flourifli. He immediately vifited the feveral cities 
and gave the neceffary orders in them. He afleniblcd 
the people in every place j acquainted them with every 
thing that was neceirary to be done, and :aifed troops. 
After fpending near eight months in making the various 
preparations, he took the field. 

(z) Machanidas, tyrant of Laccdsemonia, was 
watching, at the head of a powerful army, for an op- 
portunity to fubjeft all Peloponnefus, The moment 
advice was brought of his arrival in the territories of 
Mantinea, Pblopcemen prepared to give him battle. 

(»j Polyb. 1. 11, p. 631— f VhU In Philop, p. 3C1. 

Thft 
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The tyrant of Sparta let out upon his «iarch at day- 
break, at the head of the heavy-armed infantry, and 
ported to the right and left en the fame line, but a lit- 
tle more advanced, the light- infantry compofed of fo- 
reigners j and behind them chariots loaded with * ca- 
tapults?, and darts to fuftain them. It appears by the 
fequel, that before him lay a ditch, that run along 
part of the plain, beyond which his troops extended at 
each end. 

At the fame time Philopoemen marched his army 
in three bodies out of the city. The fir ft confiding 
of Achaean horfe, was pofted to the right. The fe- 
cond, compofed of heavy-armed foot, was in the 
center, and advanced to the ditch. The third, com- 
pofed of Illyrians, cui rafters, foreigners, light-armed 
troops, and fome fTarentine horfe, were at the left, 
with Philopcemei.' at their head. 

The time for beginning the battle approaching, and 
the enemy in view, that genera!, flying up and down 
the ranks of the infantry, encouraged his men in few, 
but very ftrong expreflions. Mod of them were even 
not heard ; but he was fo dear to his foldiers, and they 
repofed fuch confidence in him, that they wanted no 
exhortations to fight with incredible ardour. In a kind 
of" tranfpert they animated their general, and prefled 
him to lead them on to battle. All he endeavoured to 
make them underftand was, that the time was 
come in which their enemies would be reduced to an 
ignominious captivity, and thcmfclves reftored to a 
glorious and immortal liberty. 

Machanidas marched his infantry in a kind of co- 
lumn, as if he intended to begin the battle bv charging 
the right wing. But when he was advanced to a 
proper diftar.ee, he on a fudden made his infantry 
wheel about, in order that it might extend to his 
right, and make a front equal to the left of the Achae- 
. ns ; and to cover it, he caufed all the chariots loaded 

* Engine* to difclarvt da<-ts or ftm*, f.c. 

|- Tie Tarentiac b'.rfs.stn /..J tach . I ■'■/•;, Liv. 1. 55. n. z\ 

Willi 
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with catapults to advance forward. Phiiopcemen. 
plainly faw that his defign was to bercak his infantry, 
by overwhelming it with darts and ftcnes. However, 
he did not give him time for if, but caufed the Ta- 
rentine horfe to begin the battle with great vigour, on 
a fpot where tb«y had room enough to engsge in. Ma- 
chanidas was forced to do the fame, and to lead on his 
Tarentines. The firfr. charge was very furious. The 
light-armed foldiers advancing a little after to fuftain 
them, in a moment the foreign troops were univerfally. 
engaged on both fides; and, as in this attack they t 
fought man to man, the battle was a long time doubt- 
ful. At lair, the foreigners in the tyrant's army had; 
the advantage ; their numbers and dexterity acquired 
by experience giving them the fuperiority. The IK 
lyrians and cuirafiiers who fuflaineJ the foreign fol- 
diers in Philopcemen's army, could not withftand fa 
furious a charge. They were entirely broke, and fled 
with the utmofr. precipitation towards the city of Man- 
tinea, about a mile from the field of battle. 

Phiiopcemen feemed now loft to all hopes. On this 
occafion, fays Polybius, appeared the truth of a max- 
im, which cannot reafonably be conteltcd. That 
the events of war are generally fuccefcful or unfortu- 
nate, only in proportion to the (kill or ignorance of 
the generals who command in them. Philopcernen, 
fo far from defponding at the ill fuccefs of the flrffc 
charge, or being in confufion, v/as folely intent upon 
taking advantage of the errors which the enemy might 
commit. Accordingly they were guilty of a great 
one, which indeed is but too frequent on thefe occa- 
fions, and for that reafon cannot be too flrongly guard- 
ed againft. Machanidas, after the left wing was 
routed, inftead of improving that advantage, by 
charging in front that infhint with his infantry the cen- 
ter of that of the enemies, and taking it at the fame 
time in flank with his vi<9orious wing, and thereby 
terminating the whole affair ; fufFers him/elf, like a 
>oung ma;i a to be hurried away by the lire and impe- 

tuofity 
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tuofity of his foldiers, and purfues, without order or 
difcipline, thofe who were flying ; as if, after having 
given way, fear would not have carried them to the 
gates of the city. 

Philopcemen, who upon this defeat had retired to his 
infantry in the center, takes the firft cohorts, com- 
mands them to wheel to the left, and at their head 
marches and feizes the poft which Machanidas had 
abandoned. By this movement lie divided the center 
of the enemy's infantry from his right wing. He then 
commanded thefe cohorts to {fay in the poft they had 
juft feized, till farther orders; and at the fame time 
directed *Polybius the Megalopolitan to rally all the 
Illyrians, cuirafliers and foreigners, who, without quit- 
ting their ranks and flying as the reft had done, had 
drawn off to avoid the fury of the conqueror \ and, 
with thefe force?, to poft himfelf on the flank of the 
infantry in his center, to check the enemy in their re- 
turn from the purfuit. 

But now the Lacedaemonian infantry, eJate with 
the firft fuccefs of their wing, without waiting for 
the fignal, advance with their pikes lowered towards 
the Achaeans, as far as the brink of the ditch. When 
they came up to it, whether from being fo near the 
enemy, they were afhamed not to go on, or that they 
did not value the ditch becaufe it was dry and had no 
hedge ; and befides, being no longer able to retire, be- 
caufe the advanced ranks were pufhed forward by thofe 
in the rear, they rufhed into the ditch at once. This 
was the decifive point of time which Philopcemen had 
long waited, and thereupon he orders the charge to be 
founded. His troops levelling their pikes fell with 
dreadful ihouts on the Lacedaemonians. Thefe, who 
at their defcending into the ditch, had broke their 

* The late tranjlator of Polybi- toas not bom at that time. It is 
us, mi/lakes this ojjicer for our bif- true indeed that this per/on had the 
tsriar, and here introduces him fame name, and tuas a native of 
fpeahnr - y iv.bicb is otberzuife in tb the fame city, ivhicb makes the 
original, Foljbius the hijiorian error more ex cu fable. 
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ranks, no fooner faw the enemy above them, but they 
immediately fled ; neverthclefs, great numbers of 
them were left in the ditch, having been killed either 
by the Achaeans, or their own foldiers. 

To compleat the glory of this a£Hon, the bufmefs 
now was to prevent the tyrant from efcaping the con- 
queror. This was Philopcemen's only object. Ma- 
chanidas, on his return, perceived that his army fled ; 
when being fenfible of his error, he endeavoured, but 
in vain, to force his way through the Achseans. His 
troops, perceiving that the enemy were matters of the 
bridge which lay over the ditch, were quite difpirited ; 
and endeavoured to fave themfelves as well as they 
could. Machanidas himfelf, finding it impoflible to 
pafs the bridge, hurried along the fide of the ditch, in 
order to find a place forgetting over it. Philopcemen 
knew him by his purple mantle, and the trappings of 
his horfe : fo that, after giving the neceflary orders to 
his officers, he pafTed the ditch, in order toftop the ty- 
rant. The latter having found a part of the ditch which 
might eafily be crofled, claps fpurs to his horfe, and 
fprings forward in order to leap over. That very in- 
ftant Philopcemen threw his javelin at him, which laid 
him dead in the ditch. The tyrant's head being {truck 
off", and carried from rank to rank, gave new courage 
to the victorious Achaeans. They purfued the fugi- 
tives with incredible ardor as far as Tegea ; entered the 
city with them ; and being now mafters of the field, 
the very next day they encamped on the ban,ks of the 
Eurotas. 

The Achaeans did not lofe many men in this battle, 
but the Lacedaemonians loft four thoufand, without in- 
cluding the prifoners, who were ftill more numerous. 
The baggage and arms were alfo taken by the Achae- 
ans. 

The conquerors, ftruck with admiration at the con- 
duel of their general, to whom the victory was en- 
tirely owing, erected a brazen ftatue to him in the fame 
attitude in which he had killed the tyrant which fta- 
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tue they afterwards placed in the temple of Apollo, at 
Delphos. 

Polybius juftly obferves, that this fignal victory muft. 
not be afcribed either to chance or a concurrence of 
circumftances, but entirely to the abilities of the ge- 
neral, who had forefeen and difpofed all things necef- . 
fary for this great event, And indeed, from the be- 
ginning ( it is Polybius who dill fpcaks, and conti- 
nues his reflexions ) Philopcemcn had covered himfelf 
with the ditch; not to avoid coming to a battle, as 
fome have imagined ; but becaufe, like a judicious, 
man and a great foldier, he had reflected, that mould 
Machanidas attempt to make his army pafs the ditch, 
before he was aware of it, his troops would certainly 
he cut to, pieces and entirely defeated ; or if, being ftopt 
by the ditch, he mould change his refolution, and 
break his order of battle thro' fear, that he would be 
thought the moft unikilfu! of generals, in abandoning 
his victory to the enemy without daring to come to a 
battle ; and in carrying off no other marks of his en- 
terprise, than the ignominy of having renounced it. 
Polybius alfo highly applauds the prefence of mind and 
refolution of Philopcemen, in his not defponding or 
loling courage when his left wing was routed ; but in 
having made that very defeat an occaiion of his gain- 
ing a glorious victory. 

Methinks thefe fmall battles, where there are not 
many combatants on either iide ; and in which, by 
that means, one may follow as it were with the eye, 
the feveral fteps of the commanding officers ; obferve 
the feveral orders they give, the precautions they take, 
and the errors they commit ; that thefe, I fay, may 
be of great fervice to thofe who are one day to com- 
mand armies j and this is one of the chief advantages 
from the fludy of hiftory. 

(a) It is related that in the afTembly of the Nemsean 
games, which were foienmized the year after this fa- 
mous battle of Mantinea, Philopcemen being elected 
!> A. M. 3799. A»r. J. C. 205.. 
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general of the Achaeans a fecond time, and having, 
then no employment for his forces, upon account of 
the feftival j he caufed his phalanx, very fplendidly 
cloathed, to pafs in review before all the Greeks ; and 
made them perform their ufual exercifes, to mow with 
what dexterity, flrength and agility they performed 
the feveral military movements, without breaking or 
disordering their ranks in the leair. He afterwards 
went into the theatre in which the muficians were dif- 
puting for the prize in their art, accompanied by , 
thofe youths in their coats of arms, all of a graceful 
ftature, and in the flower of their age ; all filled with 
the higheft veneration for their general, and fired at 
the fame time with a martial intrepidity ; fentiments 
with which their glorious battles and fuccefs under 
this illuftiious general had infpired them. 

The very inftent that flourifhing troop of youths en- 
tered with Philopcemen, Pylades the mufician, who 
was Tinging to his lyre the Perftans of * Timotheus, 
happened accidently to repeat the following verfe, 

*I'he wreaths cf liberty to me you ewe. 
The brlghteji crotun the gods brjhw. 

Thefe lofty verfes, being finely e:< pre/Ted by the 
finger, who had an exquifite voice, {truck the whole 
affembly. At the fame time all the Greeks cafl their 
eyes upon Philopcemen j and clapping their hands, 
and railing (bouts of joy, they called to mind the 
glorious ages of triumphant Greece j foothing them- 
felves with the plcafing hopes, that they mould revive 
thofe antient times, and their prifline glory ; fo greatly 
did a general, like Philopcemen, increafe their confi- 
dence, and inflame their courage. 

And indeed, fays Plutarch, as we find young colts 
are always fond of thofe they are ufed to ; and that, 
in cafe any other perfon attempts to mount them, they 

* This was a ditbyrambic poet, One of bis pieces was entitled tbet 
•who lived about the XCVtb Oiym- Periian:. 
piad, i.e. 298 years before Cbrifi. 
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are difpleafed, and praunce about with their new rider : 
the fame difpofition appeared in the Achaean league. 
The inftant they were to embark in a new war, and 
a battle was to be fought ; if any other general was 
appointed, immediately the deputies of the confederate 
powers would be difcouraged, and turn their eyes in 
queft of Philopcemen j and the moment he appeared 
the whole league revived and were ready for action ; 
fo ftrongly were they perfuaded of his great valour and 
abilities j well knowing that he was the only general 
whofe prefence the enemy dreaded, and whofe name 
alone made them tremble. 

Can there, humanly fpeaking, be a more pleafing, 
more affecling, or more folid glory for a general or a 
prince, than to fee himfelf efteemed, beloved and 
revered by the army and people in the manner Philo- 
pcemen was ? Is it poffible for any man to be fo 
taftelefs and void of fenfe, as to [prefer, or even 
compare, to the honour which the exalted qualities of 
Philopcemen ; acquired him the pretended glory which 
fo many perfons of quality imagine they derive, from 
their equipages, buildings, furniture, and the ridicu- 
lous expence of their tables. Philopcemen affe&ed 
magnificence more than they do, but then he placed 
it in what it really confifts. The cloathing his 
troops fplendidly, providing them good horfes and 
(hining arms ; fupplying with a generous hand all their 
wants both public and private ; diftributing money 
feafonably to encourage the officers and even private 
men : in acting thus Philopcemen, though drcfled in 
a very plain habit, was looked upon as the greateft 
and moft magnificent general of his time. 

Sparta did not recover its antient liberty by the 
death of Machanidas, the only confequence of which 
was its changing one opprefTor for another. The ty- 
rant had been extirpated, but not the tyranny. That 
unhappy city, formerly fo jealous of its liberty and 
independance, and now abandoned to flavery, feemed 
by its indolence ftudious of nothing but to make itfelf 

new 
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new chains, or to fupport its old ones. Machanidas 
was fucceeded by Nabis, who, though a worfe tyrant, 
yet the Spartants did not fliow the leaft fpirit, or make 
the leaft effort to (hake off the yoke of flavery. 

(b) Nabis, in the beginning of his government, was 
not defirous to undertake any foreign expedition ; but 
employed his whole endeavours to lay the folid foun- 
dations of a lafting and cruel tyranny. For that pur- 
pofe, he made it his particular care to deftroy all the 
remaining Spartans in that republic. He baniihed from 
it all fuch as were moft diftinguifhed for their quality 
and wealth, and gave their eftates and wives to his 
creatures. We mall fpeak of thefe perfons hereafter 
under the name of the Exiles. He had taken into his 
pay a great number of foreigners, all plunderers and 
affafiins, and capable of perpetrating the blackeft 
crimes for gain. This kind of people, who had been 
banifhed their country for their crimes, flocked round 
the tyrant, who lived in the midft of them as their 
protector and king } employing them as his attendants 
and guards, to Itrengthen his tyranny, and confirm 
his power. He was not fatisfied with banifhing the 
jcitizens, he acted in fuch a manner, that they could 
not find any fecure afylum even in foreign countries. 
Some were butchered in their journey by his emiflariesj 
and he recalled others from banifhment, with no other 
view but to murder them. 

Befides thefe barbarities, he invented a machine 
which may be called an infernal one, reprefenting a 
woman magnificently drefled, and exactly refembling 
his wife. Every time that he fent for any perfon, to 
extort money from him, he would firft declare, in the 
kindeft and moft gentle terms, the danger to which 
the whole country, and Sparta in particular, was ex- 
pofed by the menaces of the Achaeans ; the number of 
foreigners he was obliged to keep in pay for the fecu- 
rity of his government, the great Aims he expended 
for the worfhip of the gods, and for the good of the 
[h) Polyb. 1. 13. p. 674,-675. 
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public. In cafe theperfon fpoke to was wrought upon 
by his words, he proceeded no farther, this being all 
he wanted. But, if he was refractory, and refufed to 
give him money, he would fay, " Probably the talent 
ii of perfuafion is not mine j but I hope that Apega 
<« will have fome effect upon you." This Apega was. 
his wife. He no fooner had uttered thefe words, but 
his machine appeared. Nabis, taking her by the 
hand, raifed her from her chair, and led her to his 
man. The hands, the arms and breaft of this ma- 
chine were (luck with fharp iron points, concealed un- 
der her clothes. The pretended Apega embraced the 
unhappy wretch, folded him in her arms ; and laying hers 
round his waftc, clafped him to her bofom,whilft he vent- 
ed the molt lamentable cries. The machine was made 
to perform thefe feveral motions by fecret fprings. In this 
manner did the tyrant put many to death, from whom 
he could not otherwife extort the fums he demanded. 

Would one believe that a man could be fo completely 
wicked, as to contrive in cold blood fuch a machine, 
merely to torture his fellow- creatures j and to feed his 
eyes and ears with the cruel pleafure of feeing their agonies, 
and hearing their groans? It is allonifhing that in fuch a 
city as Sparta, where tyranny was had in the utmoft 
deteftation, where men thought it glorious to confront 
death ; where religion and the laws, fo far from re- 
Hraining men as among us, feemed to arm them 
againft all who were enemies to liberty ; it .is aftonifh- 
ing, I fay, that fo horrid a monfter mould be fuffered 
to Jive one day. 

(c) I have already obferved that the Romans, em- 
ployed in a more important war, had intermeddled 
very little with the affairs of Greece. The i^Etolians, 
finding themfelves neglected by that powerful people,, 
who were their only refuge, made a peace with Philip. 
Scarce was the treaty concluded, hut P. Sempronius 
the proconful arrived with confiderable aids ;'ten thou- 
find foot, a thoufand horfe, and thirty-five fhips of 
(c) A, M. 33oc. Ant. J. C. 204. Liv. J. 29. n. 12. 
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war. He was very much offended at them for mak- 
ing this peace, without having firft obtained the con- 
sent of the Romans, contrary to the exprefs words of 
the treaty of alliance. The Epirots alto, tired with 
the length of the war, fent deputies, (with the pro- 
conful's leave) to Philip, who now was returned to 
Macedonia, to exhort him to agree to a general peace ; 
hinting to him, that they were almoft fure, if he con- 
Tented to have an interview with Sempronius, they 
would eafily agree upon the conditions. The king 
was greatly pleafed with thefe overtures, and went to 
Epirus. As both parties were defirous of peace ; Phi- 
lip, that he might have leifure to fettle the affairs of 
his kingdom, and the Romans, that they might be 
able to carry on the war againft Carthage with greater 
vigour a treaty was foon concluded. The king 
caufed Prufias king of Bithynia, the Achaeans, Boeo- 
tians, Theflalians, Acarnanians and Epirots to be 
included in it : and the Romans included in the people 
of Ilium, king Attalus, Pleuratus ; Nabis the Spar- 
tan tyrant, fucceflbr to Machanidas j the people of 
Elis, the MefTenians and the Athenians. In this man- 
ner the war of the confederates terminated in a peace 
of no long continuance. 

Sect. VIII. Tlie glorious expeditions of Antkchus into 
Media, Parthia, Hyreauia, and as far as India, 
At his return to Antioch, he receives advice of Ptolemy 
Phi locator's death. 
'THE hiftory of the wan in Greece, obliged us to 
interrupt trie-relation of the tranfaclions in Afia ; 
and therefore we now return to them. 

(d) Antiochus, after the death of Achaeus, having 
employed fome time in fettling his affairs in Afia Mi- 
nor, marched towards the eaft, to reduce thofe pro- 
vinces which had revolted from the empire of Syria. 
He began by Media, of which the Parthians hacijufr. 
before difpoffeiTed him. Arfaces, fon to him who 
{d) A. M; 3792. Ant. J. C, 212. Polyb. 1. 10, p. 597 — 602. ' 
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founded that empire, was their king. He had taken 
advantage of the troubles in which the wars of Antio- 
chus with Ptolemy and Achaeus had involved him, 
and had conquered Media. 

This country, fays Polybius, is the moft powerful 
in all Afia, as well for its extent, as for the number 
and ftrength of the men, and the great quantity of 
horfes it produces. Media furnilhes all Afia with 
thofe beafts } and its paftures are fo good, that the 
neighbouring monarchs fend their ftuds thither. Ec- 
batana is its capital city. The edifices of this city are 
the fineft in the world, and the king's palace is feven 
hundred fathoms round. Though all the timber- work 
is of cedar and Cyprus, yet not the leaft piece of tim- 
ber was vifible ; the joyfts, the beams, the ceilings, 
and columns, which fuftained the porticoes and piaz- 
zas being covered with filver or gold plates. All the 
tiles were of filver. The greateft part of thefe rich 
materials had been carried off by the Macedonians un- 
der Alexander the Great ; and the reft.plundered by 
Antigonus and Seleucus Nicator. Neverthelefs, when 
Antiochus entered this kingdom, the temple of ifEna 
was ftill furrounded with gilt columns j and the fol- 
diers found in it a great number of filver tiles, a few 
golden bricks, and a great many of filver. All this 
was converted into fpecie, and ftamped with Antio- 
chus's image ; the whole amounting to four thoufand 
talents, or about fix hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 

Arfaces expecled that Antiochus would advance as 
fer as this temple ; but he never imagined that he 
would venture to crofs, with his numerous army, a 
country fo barren as that which lies near it ; and ef- 
pecialiy as no water can be found in thofe parts, none 
appearing on the furface of the earth. There are in- 
deed rivulets and fprings under ground, but no one, 
except thofe who know the country, can find th*m. 
Qn this occafion, a true ftory is related by the inha- 
bitants of the country, that the Perfians, when they 
conquered Afia, gave to thofe who fhould raife water 

in 
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in places where none had been before, the profits arifing 
from fuch places, to the fifth generation inclufivdy. 
The inhabitants, animated by thefe promifes, fpared 
neither labour or expence to convey water under 
ground from mount Taurus, whence a great quantity 
flows, as far as thefe deferts; iofomuch that at this 
time, fays Polybius, thofe who make ufe of thefe 
waters, do not know from what fprings the fubterra- 
neous rivulets flow that fupply them with it. 

It were to be wifhed that Polybius, who generally 
is diffufive enough, had been more prolix here, and 
explained to us in what manner thefe fubterraneous ca- 
nals ( for fuch were the wells here fpoken of ) were 
built ; and the methods employed by Arfaces to flop 
them. From the account he gives of the prodigious 
labour employed, and the vaft fums expended to com- 
plete this work, we may fuppofe that water had been 
conveyed into every part of this vaft defert, by {tone 
aquaeducts built under ground, with openings at pro- 
per diftances, that Polybius calls weils. 

(e) When Arfaces faw that Antiochus crofled the 
deferts, in fpite of the difficulties which he imagined 
would flop his march, he gave orders for flopping up 
the wells. But Antiochus, having forefcen this, fent 
a detachment of horfe, which polled kklf near thefe 
wells, and beat the party that came to Hop them. The 
army palled the deferts, entered Media, drove Arfaces 
out of it, and recovered all that province. Antiochus 
flayed there the reft of the year, in order to re-efta- 
bliflj his affairs, and to make the preparations necefiary 
for carrying oa the war. 

(f) The year following he entered very early into 
Parthia, where he was as fuccefsful as he had been the 
year before in Media : Arfaces was forced to retire in- 
to Hyrcania, where he imagined that in fecuring fome 
panes of the mountains which feparate it from Par- 

(e) A. M. 3793. Ant. J. Can. (/) A. M. 3794. 

Mi. J. C. iio. 
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thia, it would be impoflible for the Syrian army to 
approach him. 

(g) However, he was miftaken : for, as foon as the 
feafon would permit, Antiochus took the field; and 
after incredible difficulties,attacked allthofe poftsat the 
fame time with his whole army, which he divided into 
as many bodies as there were attacks, and foon forced 
them all. He afterwards afTembled them in the plains, 
and marched to befiege Seringis, which was the capi- 
tal of Hyrcania. Having befieged it for fome time, 
he at laft made a great breach, and took the city by 
ftorm, upon which the inhabitants furrendered at dis- 
cretion. 

(b) In the mean time Arfaces was very bufy. As 
he retired, he reafTcmbled troops, which at laft formed 
an army of an hundred and twenty thoufand foot, and 
twenty thoufand 4 horfe. He then took the field a- 
gainft the enemy, and put a flop to their progrefs 
with the utmoft bravery. His refiftance protracted the 
war, which feeme'd almoft at an end. After many en- 
gagements, Antiochus perceiving he gained no advan- 
tage, judged that it would be extremely difficult to re- 
duce fo valiant an enemy ; and drive him entirely out 
of the provinces, where by length of time he had fo 
ftrongly eftablifhed himfelf. For this reafon, he be- 
gan to liften to the overtures which were made him, 
for terminating fo tedious a war. 

(?) At laft a treaty was concluded, in which it was 
ftipulated, that Arfaces mould continue in pofleflion 
of Hyrcania, upon condition that he mould affift An- 
tiochusj in recovering the reft Of the revolted pro- 
vinces. 

{k) Antiochus, after this peace, turned his armsa- 
gainft Euthydemus kingof Badtria. We have already 
mown, in what manner Theodotus had difunited 
Baclria from the empire of Syria, and left it to his fon 

(g) A. M. 379 ?. Ant. J. C; 209. [b\ Juftin. 1. 41. 

c. 5. (/) A. M. 3796. Ant. J. C. 208, {KS A; M, 

3797. Ant. J. C. 207. 
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of the fame name with himfelf. This Ion had been 
defeated and difpoiTefled by Euthydemus, a brave and 
prudent man, who engaged in a long war againft 
Antiochus. (/) The latter ufed his utmoft endeavours 
to recover Ba&ria ; but they all were rendered inef- 
fectual by the valour and vigilance of Euthydemus. 
During the courfe of this war, Antiochus difplayed 
his bravery in the moft extraordinary manner. In one 
of thefe battles his horfe was killed under him, and 
he himfelf received a wound in the mouth, which 
however was not dangerous, being attended with only 
the lofs of fome of his teeth. 

At laft he grew weary of a war, when he plainly 
perceived that it would he impoflible for him to de- 
throne this prince. He therefore gave audience to 
Euthydemus's ambafladors, who reprefented to him, 
that the war he was carrying on againft their fove- 
reign was not juft j that he had never been his fubject, 
tnd confequently that he ought not to avenge himfelf 
on their king, becaufe others had rebelled againft him ; 
that Ba&ria had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian 
empire under other monarchs long before him j that 
he poflefled this kingdom by right of conqueft over 
the defcendants of thofe chiefs of the rebellion, and 
preferred it as the reward of a juft victory. They 
alfo infinuated to him that the Scythians, obferving 
both parties-had weakened themfelves by this war, were 
preparing to invade Ba&ria with great fury 5 and that 
fhould they perfift obftinately in difputing it, thofe Bar- 
barians might very poflibly difpoflefs both of it. (m) This 
reflexion made an impreflion on Antiochus, who, by 
this time, was grown quite weary of fo unprofitable 
and tedious a war ; and for this reafon he granted 
them fuch conditions as ended in a peace. To confirm 
and ratify it, Euthydemus fent his fon to Antiochus, 
He gave him a gracious reception j and judging, fry his 
agreeable mien, his conversation, and the air of ma- 

(/) Polyb. 1. 10. p. 620, 6zi. & I. it. p. 651, 6-z. 
[rr.) A. M. 3798. Ant. J. C. 206. 
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jefty confpicuous in his whole perfon, that he was 
worthy of a throne, he promifed him one of his 
daughters in marriage, and granted his father the title 
of icing. The other articles of the treaty were put 
into writing, and the alliance was confirmed by the 
ufual oaths. 

Having received all Euthydemus's elephants, which 
was one of the articles of peace, he palled mount Cau- 
cafus, and entered India, and then renewed his alli- 
ance with the king of that country. He alfo received 
elephants from him, which, with thofe Euthydemus 
had given him, amounted to an hundred and fifty. 
He marched from thence into Arachoila, afterwards 
into Drangiana, thence into Carmania; eftabliihing 
his authority and good order in all thofe provinces. 

(n) He pafled the winter in the laft country. From 
thence he returned by Perfia, Babylonia, and Mefo- 
potamia - f and at laft arrived at Antioch, after having 
fpent feven years in this expedition. The vigor of his 
enterprizes, and the prudence with which he had con- 
dueled the whole war, acquired him the character of 
a wife and valiant prince, and made him formidable to 
Europe as well as Afia. 

(o) A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice was 
brought him of the death of Ptolemy Philopator. 
That prince, by his intemperance and excefles, had 
quite ruined his conftitution, which was naturally 
ftrong and vigorous. He died, as generally happens 
to thofe who abandon themfelves to pleafure, before he 
had run half his courfe. He was fcarce above twenty 
years old when he afcended the throne, and reigned but 
Kventeen years. He was fucceeded by Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes his fori* then five years old . 

(n) A. M. 3799. Ant. J. C. Z05. (0) A. M. 3800. 

A«t. J. C. X04. 
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ARTICLE I. 

THIS firft article includes twenty- fou r j^ears, 
during which Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned in 
Egypt. In this interval, the Romans engage 
in war ; firft againft Philip king of Macedon, over 
whom they gain a famous victory ; and then againft 
Antiochus king of Syria, who alfo is defeated, and 
forced to fue for peace. At the fame time, feuds and 
divlfions break out between the Lacedemonians and 
the Achseans, and the famous Philopcemen dies. 

Sect. I. Ptolemy Epiphanes fucceeds Philopator his fa- 
ther in the kingdom of Egypt. Antiochus and Philip 
enter into an alliance to invade his dominions. The Ro- 
mans become guardians of the young king. Aniiochus 
fubdues Paleftine and Coelofyria* The war of Philip 
agabft the Athenians, Attalus, and the RJjodians. He 
befiegcs Abydos. The unhappy fate of that city. The 
Ro?nans declare war againft Philip. Sulpitius the 
conful is fent into Macedonia. 
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(p) T Related in the preceding book, how Ptolemy 
•■■ Philopator, worn out with riots and exceffes, 
had .come to his end, after having reigned feventeen 
years. As the only perfons prefent when that mo- 
narch expired were Agathocles, his fifter, and their 
creatures, they concealed his death as long as pofliblc 
from the public ; in order that they might have time 
to carry off all the money, jewels, and other valuable 
effects in the palace. They alfo formed a plan to 
maintain the authority they had enjoyed under the late 
king, by ufurping the regency during the minority of 
his fon, named Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was then 
but five years old. They imagined this might be 
eafily done, if they could but take off Tlepolemus, 
who had fucceeded Sofibes in the miniftry ; and ac- 
cordingly they concerted meafures to difpatch him. 

At laft they informed the public of the king's death. 
Immediately a great council of the * Macedonians was 
aflembled, on which Agathocles and Agathoclea were 
prefent. Agathocles , after fhedding abundance of 
tears, begins by imploring their protection for the 
young king, whom he held in his arms. He told 
them that his royal father, in his expiring moments, 
had committed him to the care of Agathoclea, Whom 
he pointed out to them ; and had recommended him 
to the fidelity of the Macedonians. That for this 
reafon he was come to implore their affiftancc againft 
Tlepolemus, who, as he had certain advice, had 
formed the defign of ufurping the crown. He added, 
that he had brought witnefl'es exprefsly to prove his 
t reafon, and at the fame time offered to produce them. 
He imagined that by this weak artifice, Tlepolemus 
would be immediately difpatchcd, and that in confe- 

(j>) A. M. 3S00. Ant. J. C. 204. Juftin. I. 30. c. 2. Pulyb. 
1. is- P- 7 1Z — 

* Pc/y&ivs gives this name to pojlcrity of the founders of Alex- 
tie Alexandrian tvli dejeended andria, or of tbofe to ivbom the 
from the Mac:d' J r.i.ini ) ar.d tkc fan.t privileges bad been granted. 
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quencc he might cafily obtain the regency ; but the 
artifice was too grofs, and the people immediately 
* {wove the deftru&ion of Agathocles, his fifter, and all 
their creatures. This laft attempt recalling to their 
remembrance their other crimes, all the inhabitants of 
Alexandria rofe againft them. The young king was 
taken out of their hands, and feated on the throne ia 
Hippodrome. After which Agathocles, his fifter, 
and CEinanthe his mother, were brought before the 
king, and all three put to death as by his order. The 
populace expofed their dead bodies to all the indignities 
poffible j dragging them through the Greets, and tear- 
ing them to pieces. All their relations and creatures 
met with the fame treatment, and not one of them 
was fpared. The ufual and juft end of thofe unwor- 
thy favourites, who abufe the confidence of their fo- 
vereign to opprefs the people, and who never punifh 
thofe who refemble themfelvcs. 

Philammon, the afiaffin, who had been hired to 
murder Arfinoe, being returned from Cyrene to Alex- 
andria, two or three days before this tumult broke 
out ; the ladies of honour of that unfortunate queen 
had immediate notice of it ; and taking this opportu- 
nity which the diffractions of the city gave them, they 
refolved to revenge their miftrefs's death. Accordingly 
they broke open the door of the houfe where he was, 
and killed him with clubs and ftones. 

The care of the king's perfon, till otherwife pro- 
vided for, was given to Sofibes, fon to him who had 
governed during the three laft reigns. Hiftory does 
not inform us whether he was ftill alive : but it is 
certain that he lived to a great age, as he had pa/Ted 
above threefcore years in the adminiftration. (q) No 
minifter was ever more cunning or more corrupt than 
this Sofibes. He made no fcruple of committing the 
blackeft crimes, provided they conduced to his ends. 
Polybius imputes to him the murder of Lyfimachus, 
fon of Ptolemy, and of Arfinoe daughter of that Ly- 

(?) Polyb. in Excerpt, p. 64. 
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fimachws ; of Magas fon of Ptolemy, and of Berenice 
daughter of Magas $ of Berenice mother to Ptolemy 
Philopator ; of Cleomenes, king of Sparta ; and laft- 
ly, of Arfinoe daughter of Berenice. It is furprizing 
that, notwithftanding a conduct of fo much inhu- 
manity and cruelty in his adminiftration, he mould 
fupport himfelf fo long, and at laft come to a peace- 
able end. 

(r) Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip king of Ma- 
cedonia, during the whole reign of Ptolemy Philopa- 
tor, had difcovered the ftrongeft zeal for tne intereft 
of that monarch, and were ready to affift him on all 
occafions. Yet, no fooner was he dead, leaving be- 
.hind him an infant, whom the laws of humanity and 
juftice enjoined them not todifturb in the pofleffionof 
-his father's kingdom, but they immediately join in a 
criminal alliance ; and excite each other to take off the 
lawful heir, and divide his dominions between them. 
Philip was to have Caria, Lybia, Cyrenaica, and 
■Egypt > an ^ Antiochus all the reft. With this view, 
the latter entered Coelofyria and Paleftine j and, in 
lefs than two campaigns, made an entire conqueft of 
thofe two provinces with all their cities and dependen- 
cies. Their guilt, faysPolybius, would not have been 
quite fo glaring, had they, like tyrants, endeavoured 
to'glofs over their crimes with fome fpecious pretence; 
"but fo far from doing this, their injuftice and cruelty 
were fo barefaced, that to them was applied- what is 
generally faid of times j that the large ones, though 
of the fame fpecies, prey on the lelTer. One would be 
tempted, continues the fame author, at feeing the 
moft facred laws of fociety fo openly violated, to ac- 
cufe providence of being indifferent and infenfible to 
the moft horrid crimes. But it fully juftified its con- 
duct, by punching thofe two kings according to their 
deferts ; and made fuch an example of them, as ought 
in all fucceeding ages to deter others from following 

(r) A. M. 3801. Ant. J. C. 203, Polyb. J. 3. p. 159. Id. 1. 15. 
p. 707, St 708. 
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their example. For, whilft they are meditating to 
difpoflefs a weak and helplefs infant of his kingdom, 
by piece-meal ; providence raifed up the Romans a- 
gainft them, who entirely fubverted the kingdoms of 
Philip and Antiochus ; and reduced their fucceffors to 
almoft as great calamities, as thofe with which they 
intended to crufli the infant king. 

(s) During that time, Philip was engaged in a war 
againft the Rhodians, over whom he gained an incon- 
fiderable advantage, in a naval engagement near th« 
ifland of Lade, oppofite to the city of Miletus. 

(t) The next year he invaded Attalus, and ad- 
vanced as far as Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. 
But all his efforts in aflaulting that city being to no 
purpofe, he turned his rage and fury againft the gods ; 
and not fatisfied with burning their temples, he de- 
moliftied ftatues, broke to pieces their altars, and 
even pulled up the ftones from their foundations, that 
not the leaft footfteps of them might remain. 

He was not more fuccefsful againft the Rhodian9. 
Having already fought them with but indifferent fuc- 
cefs, he ventured a fecond battle off the ifland of Chio. 
Attalus had united his fleet to that of the Rhodians, 
and Philip was defeated with confiderable lofs. There 
were killed, in his army, three thoufand Macedoni- 
ans, and fix thoufand allies j and two thoufand Ma- 
cedonians and confederates, with feven hundred Egyp- 
tians, were taken prifoners. The Rhodians loft but 
fixty men, and Attalus threefcore and ten. 

Philip afcribed all the glory of this engagement to 
himfelf, and that for two reafons : the firft was, that 
having repulfed Attalus to the more, he had taken 
that prince's (hip ; and the fecond, that having caft 
anchor near the promontory of Argennum, he had 
ftopt even among the wrecks of his enemies. But 
though he affumed the beft air he could , he was fen- 

(s) Polyb. in Excerpt. Vales, p. 70. & 73. 

(0 A. M. 3802. Ant. J. C. 202. Polyb. Ib. p. 66. Diod. Ib. 
p. 294. 
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fible of his great lofs, and could neither conceal it from 
others, nor himfelf. This prince had never loft fo 
great a number of men either by fea or land in one 
day. He was highly afflicted upon it, and it vilibly 
damped his natural vivacity. 

(u) Neverthelefs, the ill fuccefs of this battle did not 
abate Philip's courage. The character of that prince 
was, to be unfhaken in his refolutions ; and not to be 
dejected by difappointments, but to overcome difficul- 
ties by inflexible conftancy and perfeverance ; and 
accordingly he continued the war with frefli bravery. 
I am not certain whether we may not date about this 
time, the cruelties which Philip exercifed over the 
Cianians ; a barbarity he is often reproached with, the 
particulars of which have unhappily been loft. Cios, 
whofe inhabitants are called Cianians, was a fmall 
city of Bithynia. The man who was governor of it, 
had been raifed to that poft by the JEtolians, who at 
that time were in alliance with Philip. We find that 
he befieged it, at the requeft of his fon-in-law Prufias, 
iirig of Bithynia, who pretended to have received 
fome in fu It from it. The city was in all probability 
taken by ftorm. A great number of the inhabitants 
fuffered the moft cruel torments ; the reft were reduced 
to a ftate of captivity, which to them was worfe than 
death, and the city was razed to the very foundations. 
This barbarity alienated the Italians from him, and 
particularly the Rhodians, who were allies and friends 
to the inhabitants of Cios. Polybius feems to afcribe 
its deftruclion to the imprudence of the Cianians them- 
felves, who ufed to beftow all polls and preferments 
on their moft worthlefs citizens; and to follow fo 
blindly their pernicious opinions in every thing, as 
even to perfecute thofe who ventured to oppofe them. 
He adds, that a people who act in this manner, plunge 
voluntarily into the greateft calamities ; and that it is 

fu) A. M. 3803. Ant. J. C. 201. Polyb. 1. 16. p. 733 — 739. 
hh. J. 31. n. 16, 18. Polyb. 1. 17. p. 745. I^y, 1. 31. n. 31, 
Strab. 1..J2. p. 563. Polyb. 1. J5. p. 709 — 71 1, 
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furprizing, they do not correct themfelves in this re- 
fpcft by the experience of all ages, which (how, that 
the ruin of the moft powerful ftates is folely owing to 
the ill choice of thofe to whom they confide either the 
command of their armies, or the adminiftration of their 
political affairs. 

Philip marched afterwards to Thrace and Cherfo- 
nefus, where feveral cities furrendred voluntarily. 
However, Abydos (hut her gates againft him ; and 
even refufed to hear the deputies he had fent, fo that 
he was forced to befiege k. This city is in Afia, and 
ftands on the narroweft part of the Hellefpont, now 
called the Dardanelles, and oppofiteto the city of Sef- 
tus in Europe. The diftance between thefe two cities 
was but about two miles. The reader will fuppofe, 
that Abydos mud be a city of great importance, as k 
commanded the freights -> and made thofe who were 
poffefled of it, ma Iters of the communication between 
the EuxineSea and the Archipelago. 

Nothing of what is generally pra&ifed, in the af- 
faulting and defending of cities, was omitted in this 
fiege. No place was ever defended with greater ob- 
ftinacy,. which might be faid at length, on the fide of 
the befieged r to have rofe to fury and brutality. Con- 
fiding in their own ftrength, they repulfed with the 
greateft vigour the firft approaches-of the Macedonians. 
On the fide next the fea, the machines of war no jponer 
came forward, but they immediately were either dif- 
mounted by the baliftae, or confumed by fire. Even the 
flaips, on which they were mounted, were in danger ; 
and it was with the utmoft difficulty that the befiegers 
faved them. On the- land fide, the Abydonians alfo 
defended themfelves for fome time with, great courage, 
and did not defpair even of defeating the enemy. But, 
finding the outward wall was fapped, and that the Ma- 
cedonians carried their mines under the inward one, 
which had been raifed tofupply the place of the other ; 
they fent deputies to Philip,, offering to furrender thtir 
city upon the following conditions: That fuch force* 
G s as 
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as had been fent them by the Rhodians and king Atra- 
lus, fhould return to their refpeclive fovereigns under 
his fafe-condu£t ; and that all free citizens fhould retire 
whitherfoever they pleafed, with the clothes they then 
Jiad on. Philip anfwering, that the Abydonians had 
only to choofe, whether they would furrender at dis- 
cretion, or continue to defend themfelves valiantly - 9 
the deputies retired. 

This advice being brought, the befieged, in tranf- 
ports of defpair, aflemble together, and confider what 
Was to be done. They came to this refolution ; firft, 
that the flaves fhould be fet at liberty, to animate them 
to defend the city with the utmoft vigour : fecondly, 
that all the women fhould be fhut up in the temple of 
Diana, and all the children with their nurfes, in the 
'Gymnafium : that this being done, they then fhould 
brmg into the great fquare, all the gold and filver in? 
the city j and carry all the reft of the valuable effects 
into the * Quadrireme of the Rhodians, and the Tri- 
reme of the Cizycenians. This refolution having 
patted unanimoufly, another aflcmbly was called, in 
which they chofe fifty of the wifeft and moft antient 
of the citizens, but at the fame time had vigour 
enough left to execute what fhould have been deter- 
mined ; and they were made to take an oath in prefence- 
of all the inhabitants, that the inftantthey faw the ene- 
my matter of the inward wall, they fhould kill the wo- 
men and children, fet fire to the two gallics laden with their 
effe£fe,' and throw into the fea all their gold and filver 
which they had heaped together : then fending for 
their prietts, they took an oath either to conquer or 
die, fword in hand: and after having facrificed the 
victims, they obliged the prietts and prieffefies to pro- 
nounce before the altar, the greateft curfes on thofe 
who fhould break their oath. 

This being done, they left of? countermining, and 
refolved, the inftant the wall fhould fall, to fly to 

* Qnadriremcs were gallics ivltbfcur tenches of cars, etui Triremes 
tbfft ivitb three, 

the 
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the breach, and fight to the laft. Accordingly, the 
inward wall tumbling, the befieged, true to the oath 
they had taken, fought in the breach with fuch unpa- 
rallelled bravery, that tho* Philip had perpetually At- 
tained with frefli foldiers thofe who had mounted to 
the aflault ; yet, when night feparated the comba- 
tants, he was ftill doubtful with regard to the fuccefs 
of the fiege. Such Abydonians as marched firft to the 
breach, over the heaps of the (lain, fought with fury ; 
and not only made ufe of their fwords and javelins, but, 
after their arms were broke to pieces or forced out of 
their hands, they ruftied furioufly upon the Macedo- 
nians, knocked down fome, broke the fariflae or long 
fpears of others ; and, with the pieces, {truck their 
faces and fuch parts of their bodies as were uncovered, 
till they made them entirely defpair of the event. 

When night had put an end to the flaughter, the 
breach was quite covered with the dead bodies of the 
Abydonians ; and thofe who had efcaped, were fo pro- 
digioufly fatigued and had received fo many wounds, 
that they could fcarce fupport themfelves. Things be- 
ing brought to this dreadful extremity, two of the 
principal citizens, unable to execute the dreadful refo- 
lution that had been taken, and which at that time 
difpla^ed itfelf to their imaginations in all its horror j 
agreed that, to fave their wives and children, they 
fhould fend to Philip by day-break, all their priefts and 
prieftefles, clothed in pontifical habits, to implore his 
mercy, and open their gates to him. 

Accordingly next morning, the city, as had been 
agreed, was furrendered to Philip ; during which the 
greateft part of the Abydonians who furvived, vented 
millions of imprecations againft their fellow-citizens ; 
and efpecially againft the priefts and priefteffes, for 
delivering up to the enemy thofe whom they them- 
felves had devoted to death with the molt dreadful 
oaths. Philip marched into the city, and feized, with- 
out the leaft oppofition, all the rich effe&s which the 
Abydonians had heaped together in one place.. But 
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now he was greatly terrified with the fpe£ac!e he few* 
Among thefe ill-fated citizens, whom defpair had made 
furious and diftradted, fome were ftrangling their 
wives and children, and others cutting them to pieces 
with their f words j fome were running to murder 
them, others were plunging them into wells, whilft 
others again were precipitating them from the tops of 
houfes > in a word, death appeared in all its variety of 
horrors. Philip, pierced with grief, and feized with 
horror at this fpeclacle, ftopt the foldiers who were 
greedy of plunder ; and publifhed a declaration, im- 
porting, that he would allow three days to all who 
were refolved to lay violent hands on themfelves. He 
was in hopes that during this interval, they would 
change their refolution but they had made their choice 
before. They thought it would be degenerating from 
thofe who had loft their lives in fighting for their 
country, mould they furvive them. The individuals 
of every family killed one another, and none efcaped 
this murderous expedition, but thofe whofe hands were 
tied, or were otherwife kept from deftroying them- 
felves. 

(x) A little before the city furrendered, an ambaf- 
fador from the Romans to Philip arrived. This em- 
bafly was fent on various accounts, all which it will be 
proper to explain. The fame and glory of this people 
had juft before fpread through all parts of the world, 
by the victory which Scipio gained over Hannibal in 
Africa } an event that fo glorioufly ( with regard to 
the Romans) terminated the fecond Punic war. (y) The 
court of Egypt, being in fo much danger from the 
union that had been formed between Philip and Anti- 
ochus againft their infant king, had addrefled the Ro- 
mans for protection ; and offered them the guardian- 
fhip of the king, and the regency of the kingdom, du- 
ring his minority j declaring, that the late monarch 

(x) A. M. 3803. Ant. J. C. 201, O) Juftin. }. 30. 

c. 2. & 3. & I 31. c i. Valer. A. ax. I. 6. c. 6. Liv. 1. 31. n, r, 
». * 18. 
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had defired it at his death. It was the intereft of the 
Romans not to fuffer the power of Philip and Antio- 
chus to increafe, by the addition of fo many rich pro- 
vinces, of which the empire of Egypt at that time 
confifted. It was not difficult to forefee, that they 
would foon be engaged in war with thofe two princes, 
with one of whom they already had fome differences 
which threatened much greater. For thefe reafons they 
had not hefitated in accepting the guardianfhip j and 
in confequence had appointed three deputies, who were 
ordered to acquaint the two kings with their refolution, 
and to injoin them not to infeft the dominions of their 
royal pupil, for that otherwife they mould be forced to 
declare war againft them. Every reader will perceive, 
that the declaring fo generoufly in favour of an op~ 
prefled infant monarch, was making a juft and noble 
ufe of their power. 

At the fame time there arrived in Rome ambafTadors 
from the Rhodians and from king Attalus, to com- 
plain alfo of the enterprizes of the two kings ; and to 
inform the Romans, that Philip, either in perfon or by 
his deputies, was foUiciting . feveral cities of Afia to 
take up arms, and was certainly meditating fome great 
defign. This was a frefti motive for haftening the 
departure of the three ambafTadors. 

Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the fiege 
of Abydos, they fent to Philip the youngeft of their 
collegues, named iEmilius, who,, as has been obfer- 
ved, arrived at Abydos at the time that the city was 
upon the point of being furrendered. JEmiKus ac- 
quainted Philip, that he was ordered in the name of 
the fenate, to exhort him not to make war upon any 
of the ftates of Greece ; not to invade any part of 
Ptolemy's dominions ; but to refer tq a juft arbitration 
his pretenfions upon Attalus and the Rhodians. That, 
provided he acquiefced with thefe remonftrances» he 
would continue in peace j but that if he refufed, the 
Romans would proclaim war againft him. Philip en- 
deavoured to fliow, that the Rhodians had occasioned 

the 
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the rupture. But, fays iEmilius, interrupting him, 
did the Athenians and Abydonians attack you firfl P Phi- 
lip *, who had not been ufed to hear truth, offended 
at the boldnefs of fuch an anfwer addrefled to a king ; 
Tour age, fays he to the ambaflador, your beauty, ( for 
Polybius informs us that this ambaflador had really a 
fine perfon ) and efpecially the Roman name exalt your 
pride to a prodigious degree. For my part, I wijh your 
republic may obferve punctually the treaties it has con- 
cluded with me : but, in cafe I Jhould be invaded by it 9 
I hope to Jhow, that the empire of Macedonia does not 
yield to Rome either in valour or reputation. The de- 
puty withdrew from Abydos with this anfwer ; and 
Philip having taken that city, left a ftrong garrifon in 
it, and returned to Macedonia. 

iEmilius feems to have gone into Egypt, whilft 
the two other ambafTadors went very probably to An- 
tiochus. vEmilius being arrived at Alexandria, af- 
fumed the guardianmip of Ptolemy, in the name of 
the Romans, purfuant to the inftru&ions he had re- 
ceived from the fenate at his fetting out ; and fettled 
every thing to as much advantage as the ftate of afFaira 
in Egypt would then admit. He appointed Arifto- 
menes the Acarnanian to fuperintend the education 
and perfon of the young monarch, and made him 
prime minifler. This Ariftomenes had grown old in 
the court of Egypt, and acted with the utmoft pru- 
dence and fidelity in the employment conferred upon 
him. 

(%) In the mean time the forces of Philip laid Attica 
wafte, the pretence of which invafion was as follows. 
Two young men of Acarnania being in Athens, at 

- (») Liv. 1. 3 J. n. 14. 

* Infueto vera audire, ferocior memores Jermare mecum fqttm. Si 

oratio vifa eft,, quam quae haberfda bcllo lacefl'eritis, mibi quoque in oni~ 

apud rcgem eflet. Mtas, inquit, mo ejlfacere, ut regnum Macedo- 

& forma, & fuper omnia Roma- num nomcnque baud minus qudm 

turn r.omen te ferociorem facit. Eg 0 Romanum nobilc belh Jentiatis* 

eutem primiim velim vos fasderum Liv, 1. 31. n. 18, 
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the time when the grand myfteries were folemnizing 
there, had crowded into the temple of Ceres, not 
icnowing that it was forbid. Though their fault pro- 
ceeded entirely from ignorance, they were immedi- 
ately maffacred, as guilty of impiety and facrilcge* 
The Acarnanians, juftly exafperated at fo cruel a. 
treatment, had recourfe to Philip, who gladly em- 
braced this opportunity, and gave them a body of 
-forces with which they entered Attica, ravaged th& 
whole country, and returned home laden with fpoils. 

(a) The Athenians carried their complaints againft 
this enterprize to Rome, and were joined on that oc- 
cafion by the Rhodians and king Attalus. The Ro- 
mans only fought for an opportunity to break with king 
Philip, at whom they were very much offended. He 
had infringed the condition of the treaty of peace con- 
cluded with him three years before, in not ceafing to 
infeft the allies who were included in it. He had juft 
before fent troops and money to Hannibal in Africa; 
and a report was fpread, that he was at that time very 
bufy in Afia. This made the Romans uneafy, who 
called to mind the trouble which Pyrrhus had brought 
upon him, with only a handful of Epirots, a people 
very much inferior to the Macedonians. Thus, ha- 
ving ended the war againft Carthage, they imagined 
it advifeable to prevent the enterprizes of this new 
enemy, who might become formidable, in cafe they 
fhould give him time to increafe his ftrength. The 
fenate, after making fuch an anfwer as pleafed all the 
ambafladors, ordered M. Valerius Levinus the pro- 
praetor to advance towards Macedonia with a fleet, in 
order to examine matters nearer at hand, and be in a 
condition to give immediate aid to the allies. 

(b) In the mean time the Roman fenate deliberated 
ferioufly on what was to be done in the prefent junc- 
ture. At the very time it aiiembled to confider that 
important affair, a fecond embaffy arrived from the 
Athenians, which brought advice that Philip was up- 

(a) Liv. 1. 31. n. 1 — (£) Ibid, n. ^ 
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on the point of invading Attica in perfon ; and that 
in cafe they wereTrtt immediately fuccoured, he would 
infallibly make himfelf matter of Athens. They alfb 
received letters from Levinus the propraetor and from 
Aurdius his lieutenant, by which they were informed 
that they had the flrongeft reafons to believe that Philip 
had fome defign againft them ; and that the danger 
being imminent, they had no time to lofe. 

(b) Upon this news, the Romans refolvcd to pro- 
claim war againft Philip. Accordingly, P. Sulpitius 
the conful, to whom Macedonia had fallen by lot, 
put to fea with an army, and foon arrived there. Here 
he was foon informed by an embafly that Athens was 
befieged, and implored his afliftance. He detached a 
fquadron of twenty gallies, commanded by Claudius 
Cento, who fet fail that inflant. Philip had not laid 
fiege to Athens in perfon, but deputed one of his lieu- 
tenants for that purpofe; having taken the Held in 
perfon againft Attalus and the Rhodians. 

Sect. II. Expeditions of the conful Sulpitius in Mace- 
donia, The Mtolians wait for the event ? in order to 
declare them/elves. Philip lofes a battle. Villim 
fucceeds Sulpitius. No confederate tranfadion happens 
during his government. Flaminius fucceeds him. An* 
tiochus recovers Caelofyria y of which he had been dif- 
poffeffed by Arijlomenes the prime minifter of Egypt. 
Various expeditions of the conful into Phocis. The 
Achaans, after long debates^ declare for the Romans* 
(r) OLaudius Cento, whom the confuL had fent to 
^ fuccour Athens, having entered the Piraeus with 
his gallies, revived the drooping courage of the inhabi- 
tants. He was not Satisfied with fecuring thecity and the 
country round it ; but having advice that the garrifon 
of Chalcis did not obferve the leaft order or difcipline-, 
as remote from danger, he failed out with his fleets ar- 
rived near the city before day 5 and finding the centi- 

(b) A.M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 200. Liv. 1. ji. n. 14. 
(<- j A. M. j5$©4. Mx. J. C, aoo. Uh, 1. 3 r. jk ?*-~a& 
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nels afleep, entered it without moleftation ; fet fr e to 
the public magazines which were full of corn, aj*d ta 
the arfenal that was well provided with machines of 
War; cut the whole garrifon to pieces ; and after car- 
rying on board his (hips the immenfe booty he had 
amafled, he returned to the Piraeus. 

Philip, who was then at Demetrias, the inftant he 
heard of the difafter which had befallen that confede- 
rate city, flew thither in hopes of furprizing the Ro- 
mans. However, they were gone ; fo that he feemed 
to have come for no other purpofe, but to be fpe£tator 
of that city, ftill burning and half ruined. He would 
certainly have treated Athens in the fame manner, if 
one of the couriers called Hemerodromi *, who per- 
ceived the king's troops from the eminence where he 
was pofted, had not carried the news of it immediately 
to Athens, where the inhabitants were all afleep. Philip 
arrived a few hours after, but before day-break. Per- 
ceiving that his flratagem had not taken effect, he re- 
folved to attack the city. The Athenians had drawn 
up their foldiers in battle without the walls, at the gate 
Dipylos; Philip, marching afr the head of his army, 
attacked them with vigour ; and having killed feveral 
of them with his own hand, repulfed them back into 
the city, whither he did not think it advifeable to pur- 
fue them. But he wreaked his vengeance on the coun- 
try-feats, on the places for the public exercifes, as the 
Lyceum, and efpecially.on fuch temples as flood with- 
out the city ; fetting fire to every thing, and ruining 
whatever came in his way, not fparing either the 
tombs or the mod facred places. He marched from 
hence with a view of furprizing Eleufis, where his pro- 
ject alio proved abortive. He then proceeded towards 
Corinth, when hearing that the Achaeans held their 
aflembly at Argos, he went thither. 

They were deliberating how to a& in regard to 
Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, who had fucceeded Ma- 
chanidas, and infefted the whole country with his in- 

• Tiej were fo called from running a great number of miles in cne.t/ajr» 
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curfions. Philip offered to charge him felf entirely 
with that war, and his propofal was received with uni- 
verfal joy. However, he added a condition which 
abated it very much; that they fhould furnifh him 
with as many troops as were necelTary for garrifoning 
Craea, Chalcis, and Gorinth 5 and that they fliould 
not leave the places behind him without defence whilft 
he was fighting for them. They perceived that his 
defign was, to draw out of Peloponnefus all the A- 
chasan youth, in order to make himfelf mafter of it, 
and engage it in the war againft the Romans. Cyeli- 
adus, who prefided in the aflembly, eluded the pro- 
pofal, by obferving that it was not allowed by their 
Jaws, to debate on any fubject but that for which 
the aflembly had been fummoned. They therefore 
broke up, after having refolved upon the war againft 
Nabis j and the hopes of Philip were again defeated. 

He made a fecond attempt upon Athens, which fuc- 
ceeded no better than the former, except that he com- 
pleted the demolition of fuch temples, ftatues, and 
valuable works as remained in that country. After 
this expedition he retired into Baeotia. 

(d) The conful, who was encamped between Apolr 
Ionia and Dyrrachium, fent to Macedonia a con 
rable detachment under the command of Apuftius the 
lieutenant, who laid wafte the plains, and took feve* 
ral fmall cities. Philip, who was returned into Ma,- 
cedonia, carried on his military preparations with pro- 
digious vigour. 

The great objedl which both parties had in view 
was, to engage the iEtolians to their fide. They 
were now going to hold their general aflembly, to which 
Philip, the Romans, and Athenians, fent their ambaf- 
fadors. He who was deputed by Philip fpoke ifirft. AH 
he required was, that the iEtolians fhould obferve 
Irri&ly the conditions of peace which they had con- 
cluded three years before with Philip ; having then 
experienced how ufelefs their alliance with the Ro- 

(d) Liv. 1. 3 i a n. 27 — 1%, 
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mans was to them. He inftanced feveral cities, of 
which that people had pofTefled themfelves, upon pre- 
tence of fuccouring them, as Syracufe, Tarentum, 
Capua ; the laft city efpecially, which was no longer 
Capua, but the grave of the Campanians, and the 
Ikeleton, as it were, of a city, having neither fenate, 
inhabitants, or magiftrates ; more barbaroufly ufed by 
thofe who had left it to be inhabited in this condition, 
than if they had entirely deftroyed it. 44 If foreign- 
" ers, fays he, who differ from us more by their lan- 
44 guage, their manners, and their laws, than by the 
44 wide diftance of land and fea which feparate us 
* 4 from them, mould difpoffefs us of this country; it 
44 would be ridiculous in us to expect more human 
44 treatment from them than their neighbours have 
44 met with. Among us, who are of the fame coun- 
44 try, whether ^Etolians, Acarnanians, or Macedo- 
44 nians, and who fpeak the fame language, flight 
« 4 difputes may arife, with little or no confequence or 
<c duration ; but with foreigners, with Barbarians* 
<4 we, whilft we are Greeks, are, and mail for ever 
44 be at war. This time three years you concluded a 
44 peace with Philip in this very place ; now the fame 
44 caufes flill fubfift ; and we hope that you will a& 
<4 in the fame manner." 

The Athenian ambafladors, by the confent of the 
Romans, fpoke next. They began by difplaying, in 
an affecting manner, the impious and facrilegious fury 
which Philip had exercifed on the moft facred monu- 
ments of Attica, on the moft auguft temples, and the 
moft awful tombs; as if he had declared war, not 
only againft men, and the living, but againft the 
manes of the dead, and the majefty of the gods. 
That iEtolia and all Greece muft expect the fame, 
treatment, if Philip mould have the like occafion. 
They concluded with conjuring the JEtolians to take 
compaffion of Athens ; and to undertake, under the 
aufpices of the gods, and of the. Romans, whofe 
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power only that of the gods could equal, fo juft a 
war as that propofed to them. 

The Roman ambaffador, after having refuted very 
circumflantially the reproaches of the Macedonian, 
with refpect to the treatment which Rome had made 
the conquered cities fuffer; and exemplified in Car- 
thage, which, but juft before, had been allowed a 
peace, and was reftored to its liberty, declared, that 
the only circumftance the Romans had to fear was, that 
the too great mildnefs and lenity which they exercifed 
towards thofe they conquered, would prompt other na- 
tions to take up arms againft them , becaufe the van- 
quifhed might depend on the Roman clemency. He 
reprefented in a fhort, but ftrong and pathetic fpeech, 
the criminal actions of Philip, the murders committed 
by him on his own family, and his friends, his infa- 
mous debaucheries, which were ftill more detefted than 
his crueltyj all facts more immediately known to the 
perfons whom he then addrefled, as they were nearer 
neighbours to Macedonia. " But, to confine my 
" fpeech to what relates directly to you," fays the 
ambaflador, addrefling himfelf to the iEtolians, "we 
•* engaged in the war againft Philip, in no other view 
** but to defend you; and you have concluded a fepa- 
*« rate peace with him. Poffibly you may obferve in 
'** your own juftification, that feeing us employed in. 
*• the war againft the Carthaginians, and being awed 
*• by fear, you were obliged to fubmit to whatever 
«' conditions the victor was pleafed to prefcribe j whilft 
«* we, on the other fide, employed in affairs of greater 
" importance, neglected a war which you had re- 
" nounced. However > having now put an end 
4t ( thanks to the gods ) to the Carthaginian war, we 
" are going to turn the whole force of our arms 
" againft Macedonia. This gives you an opportunity 
" of returning to our friendfhip and alliance, unlets 
** you mould chufe to perifli inglorioufly with Philip, 
*' rather than conquer with the Romans." 

Damocritus, 
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Damocritufi, the jEtolian praetor, plainly perceived 
that this fpeech would gain all the voices. It is faid, 
that he had been hribed by Philip. Without feeming 
inclined to .either fide, he reprefented the affair as too 
important to be deterraiaed immediately, and required 
time for a more mature deliberation. By this artifice 
I he eluded the effect which the aflembly would other- 
wife have had ; and boafted his having done a very ef- 
fential fervice to the republic, which now ( he faid ) 
might wait the event befoje it took up arms, and then 
declare for the ftrongeft party. 

(e) In the mean time, Philip was preparing for a 
vigorous war both by fea and land ; but the conful had 
already begun it. He had entered Macedonia, and 
advanced towards the Daflaretae, and Philip had alfo 
taken the field. Neither party knew which way the 
enemy had marched 5 but each fent out a detachment 
upon the difcovery, and the two parties met. As 
both confifted entirely of chofen troops, a bloody 
fkirmifh enfued, and the victory was doubtful. Forty 
Macedonian troopers, and thirty-five of the Romans, 
were killed ,on the fpqt. 

The king, perfuaded that the cate he fhould take 
to bury thofe who had loft their lives in this fkirmifh, 
would contribute very much to gain him the affedrion 
of his foldiers, and excite them to behave gallantly in 
his fervice j caufed their dead bodies to be brought into 
the camp, in order that the whole army might be eye- 
witnefles of theJionours paid to. their rnemory. * £Jo- 
thing is lefs to be relied upon than the fentiments and 
difpofitions of the vulgar. This fpedacle, which Phi- 
lip imagined would animate the foldiers, had a quite 
contrary eireft, and damped their courage. Hitherto 
he had engaged in war with none but Greeks and II- 
lyrians, who employed fcarce any ot,her weapons but 

W Liv. I.-31. n. 33—39. 

# * Nihil tarn incertum nec ta-m fubeundam omnejn dimicationem 

lnaeftimabilaqft, quam animi^nul- videbatur fafturum, id mctum pi- 

thudinh. Quod promptiores .id gritiainque incufiiti Liv. 
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arrows, javelins and lances ; and for that reafon the 
wounds they made were not fo deep. But when they 
faw the bodies of their comrades, covered with deep 
and wide games made by the Spanifh fabres ; whole 
arms cut off, (houlders lopped way, and heads fepa- 
rated from the bodies, they were terrified at the fight, 
and plainly perceived againft what kind of enemy they 
were to acl. 

The king himfelf, who had never feen the Romans 
engage in battle, was terrified at this fight. Being 
informed by fome deferters of the place where the 
enemy had halted, he took guides and marched thither 
with his army, confifting of twenty thoufand foot, and 
four thoufand horfe ; and pofted himfelf at a little above 
two hundred paces from their camp, near the city of 
Athacus, on an eminence which he fortified with good 
ditches and ftrong intrenchments. Surveying from the 
top of the hill the order and difpofition of the Roman 
camp, he cried out, * that what he faw was not the 
camp of Barbarians. 

The conful and the king were quiet for the firft two 
days, each waiting till the other mould make fome 
movement. On the third day, Sulpitius came out of 
his camp, and drew up his troops in battle. Philip, 
feeing afraid of coming to a general battle, detached a- 
gainft the enemy a body confifting of but fifteen hun- 
dred men, the one half horfe, and the other foot ; a- 
gainft whom the Romans oppofed an equal number, 
who had the advantage, and put the other to flight. 
They avoided with no lefs prudence an ambufcade 
which the king had laid for them. Thefe two advan- 
tages, the one gained by open force, and the other by 
ftratagem, inflamed the courage of the Roman foldiers. 
The conful marched them back into the camp, and 
after allowing them a day's repofe, he led them out, 
and offered the king battle, which he did riot think 
proper to accept, and for that reafon he lay clofe in his 
camp, in fpite of all the infults and reproaches of Sul- 

, * Vbejame words are afcribed to Pyrrbus,' 
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pitius, who charged him with meannefs of fpirit and 
cowardice. 

As foraging, where two armies lay fo near one ano- 
ther, would be very dangerous, the conful drew off to 
about eight miles diftance, and advanced towards a 
Tillage called O£tolophos, where the foragers difperfed 
themfelves all over the neighbouring country in fepa- 
rate platoons. The king at flrft lay clofe in his in- 
trenchments, as if afraid of venturing out ; in order 
that the enemy, growing bolder on that account, 
might for that reafon be lefs vigilant. This happened 
directly as Philip had forefeen. When he faw great 
numbers of them fpread over the plains, he quitted his 
camp on a fudden with all his horfe, whom the Cre- 
tans followed as faft as it was poflible for infantry to 
march ; and rode futt fpeed to poft himfelf between 
the Roman camp and the foragers. There, dividing 
his forces, he detached part of them againft the fo- 
ragers ; ordering them to cut to pieces all who mould 
come in their way j whilft he himfelf feized all the 
pafles by which they could return. And now nothing 
was feen on all fides but blood and flaughter ; during 
which, the Romans did not know what was doing 
out of their camp, becaufe fuch as fled were intercept- 
ed by the king's forces ; and thofe who guarded the 
pafles killed a much greater number than the others 
detached in purfuit of the enemy. 

At laft the melancholy news of the flaughter arrived 
in the Roman camp. Upon which the conful ordered 
the cavalry to march out, and fuccour their comrades 
wherever they could : as for himfelf be made the le- 
gions quit the camp, and marched them in an hollow 
?quare againft the enemy. The troopers, being dif- 
perfed up and down, loft their way at firft $ being 
deceived by the fhouts and cries which echoed from 
different places. Many of thefe parties fell in with 
the enemy, and flrirmifties were fought in different 
places at the fame time. The warmeft engagement 
was where the king himfelf commanded, and which, 
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by the great number of the horfe and foot that com- 
pofed it, formed almoft an army: not to mention 
that thefe troops, being prodrgioufly animated by the 
prefence of the king, and the Cretans, who fought 
clofe together and with the utmoft vigour, againft ene- 
mies difperfed and in diforder, killed great numbers 
of them. It is certain that, had they not purfued the 
Romans fo vigoroufly, this day might have decided, 
not only the prefent battle, but perhaps the fuccefs 
of the whole war. But, by abandoning themfelves to 
a rafli and inconfiderate ardour, they fell into the 
midft of the Roman cohorts, who had advanced with 
their officers. And now the foldiers that fled per- 
ceiving the Roman enfigns, faced about, and pufhed 
their horfes againft the enemy who were all in dif- 
order. In an inftant the face of the battle was quite 
changed j thofe who purfued before now flying in 
their -turn. Many were killed in clofe fight, and 
many loft their lives in ilying ; numbers fell, not only 
by theiword, but ieveral plunging into morafles, were 
fwallowed up, with their Jiorfes, in the mire. The 
king himfelf was in very great danger ; for having 
been thrown by his horfe which had received a great 
wound, multitudes were going to attack him, had 
not a trooper leaped that moment from his horfe* and 
mounted him on it : but the man himfelf, being un- 
able to keep pace with the troopers who fled, was killed 
by the enemy. Philip, after having taken a long 
compafs round the fens, came at laft to the camp, 
where he had been given over for loft. 

We have >feen on many occafions, and it cannot 
be too ftrongly inculcated to thofe of the military pro- 
feffion in-order to their avoiding the like error; that 
battles are often loft by the too great ardour of the of- 
ficers, who, folely intent upon purfuing the enemy, 
forget and negleft what pafles in the reft of the army \ 
and fuffer themfelves to be deprived through an im- 
prudent defire of glory, of a victory which they haa 1 
in their hands, .and might have fecured. 

#ow~ 
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However, Philip had not loft a great number of 
men in this action, but dreaded coming to a fecond : 
and was afraid left the conqueror mould advance to 
attack him fuddenly. He therefore difpatched a he* 
raid to the conful, to defire a fufpenfion of arms, in 
order to bury the dead. The conful, who was at 
dinner, fent word that he mould have an anfwer on 
the morrow. Upon this Philip, to conceal his march 
from the Romans, having left a great number of fires 
in his camp ; fet out from it, without noife, the in- 
ftant it was dark ; and having got a whole night's 
march before the conful, and part of the following 
day, he thereby put it out of his power to purfue 
him. 

(f) Sulpitius began his march the next day, not 
knowing which way the king had taken. Philip had 
flattered himfelf with the hopes of intercepting him at 
fome pafTes, the entrance of which he fortified with 
ditches, intrench ments, and great works of ftones 
and trees ; but the patience of the Romans was fupe- 
rior to all thefe difficulties. The conful, after laying 
waftethe country, .and feizing upon feveral fortre/Tes, 
marched his army back to Apollonia, from whence 
he had fet out in the beginning of the campaign. 

The iEtolians, who only waited the event in order 
to take up arms, declared without the leaft hefitation 
for the Romans, and the Athemanians followed their 
example. Both people made fome incurfions into 
Macedonia, but with ill fuccefs, Philip having de- 
feated them on feveral occafions. He alfo defeated the 
Dardanians, who had entered his country during his 
abfence ; and with thefe fmall advantages, confoled 
himfelf for his ill fuccefs againft the Romans. 

(g) In this campaign the Roman fleet, joined that 
of Attalus, came into the Piraeus, to the great joy of 
the Athenians. The hatred they bore to Philip, which 
fear had forced them to diffemble for a long time, now 
broke out immoderately, at the fight of fo powerful 

(/, Liv. 1. 31. n. 39—43* (£< Liv. 1. 31. n. 44— 47. 
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a fuccour. In a free city * like that of Athens, where 
eloquence was all-powerful, the orators had gained fo 
great an afcendant over the minds of the people, that 
they made them form whatever refolutions they pleafed. 
Here the people, at their requeft, ordained that all the 
ftatues and images of Philip and his anceftors mould 
be deftroyed : that the feftivals, facrifices and priefts 
eftabliihed in their honour mould be abolifhed : that 
every place where any monument had been fet up, or 
infeription engraved relating to them, mould be de- 
clared impure and profane : that the priefts, every 
time they offered up prayers to the gods, in favour of 
the Athenians, of their allies, their armies and fleet* ; 
mould alfo utter anathemas and curfes of every kind 
againft Philip, his children, his kingdom, his forces 
both by fea and land ; in a word, againft the Mace- 
donians in general, and all that belonged to them. 
To this decree was added, that whatever might be 
afterwards propofed, which tended in any manner to 
diflionour and bring an odium on Philip, would be 
grateful to the people j and that whofoever (hould dare 
to fay or do any thing in favour of Philip, or againft 
the decrees in queftion, might be killed upon the fpot 
without any formality. The laft claufe was, that 
whatever had been enacted againft the Pififtratides, 
mould take place againft Philip. In this manner the 
f Athenians made war againft Philip by their decrees 
and ordinances, which at that time were their only 
ffrength. Carrying all things to extremes, they now 
laviftied encomiums, honours, and homage of every 
kind, on Attalus and the Romans. 

The fleet, at its leaving Piraeus, attacked and took 
feveral fortrefles and fmall iflands ; after which Atta- 

* Nec unquam ibi defunt lin* let, favore multitudinis alitur. Liv. 
guae prompt* ad plebem concitan- -f- Athenlenfes quidem Uteris 

dam : quod genus, cum in omnibus verbifque, quibus folis valent, bel- 
liberis civitatibus, turn praecipue lum adverfus PhUippurn gerebant. 
Athenis, ubi oratio plurimum pol- Liv, 
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lus and the Romans feparated, and went into winter- 
quarters. 

(b) In Rome, the year following, new con fuls being 
chofen, Vilius had Macedonia for his province. 

Philip, whilft he made the feveral preparations for 
carrying on the enfuing campaign, was exceedingly- 
anxious with regard to the fuccefs of the war he had 
undertaken. Befides his having to deal with power- 
ful and formidable enemies, he was afraid that the 
protection which the Romans gave to ftates, would 
draw off many of his allies from him ; and that the 
Macedonians, uneafy at, and diffatisfied with his go* 
vernment, would rebel againft him. 

To obviate thefe dangers, he gave up fome cities to 
the Achaeans, thinking to attach them the more 
ftrongly to his intereft by this unexpected generofity 5 
and at the fame time he fent ambaffadors into Achaia, 
to make the allies take the oath which was to be re- 
newed every year. But could he look upon this cere- 
mony as a ftrong tye ; fuch a one as would be capable 
of keeping the confederates in their duty ; as he him- 
felf profeffed an open violation of all oaths ; and did 
not make the leaft fcruple to forfeit his promife, nor 
(hew the leaft veneration for the fupreme Beins^ 
religion, and all that mankind confider as molt facred ? 

(/) As to the Macedonians, he endeavoured to reco- 
ver their love and affection, by facrifking Heraclides, 
one of his minifters and confidents, whom the people 
hated and detefted on account of his rapine and griev- 
ous oppreffions ; all which had made the government 
odious to them. He was of very mean extraction, 
and born in Tarer;tum, where he had exercifed the 
meaneft and moft contemptible offices, and been ba- 
nifhed from thence, for attempting to deliver up the 
city to the Romans. He had fled to Philip, who 
finding him a man of fenfe, of a lively genius, a dar- 
ing fpirit, and at the fame time foinfatiably ambition 

(*) A. M. 3085. Ant. J. C. 199. Liv. 1. 31. n.,4- 
n. 3. (/'; Polyb. I, 13. p. 672, 673. 
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as not to fcruple the commiflion of the blackeft crimes ; 
had attached him to himfelf in a particular manner, 
and trufted him with all his fecrets ; a fit inftrument 
for a prince, who had neither probity or honour. 
Heraclides, fays Polybius, was born with all thofe 
qualities which conftitute the rimmed villain. From 
his moft tender years he had proftituted himfelf in the 
mud infamous manner. Haughty and terrible to all 
his inferiors, he behaved in the meaneft and moft 
groveling manner towards his fuperiors. He was in 
fuch great credit and authority with Philip, that, ac- 
cording to the fame author, he almoft ruined that pow- 
erful kingdom, by the univerfal difcontent which his 
injuftice and oppreilion occafioned. At laft the king 
caufed him to be feized and thrown into prifon, which 
occafioned an univerfal joy amongft the people. As 
we have only a few fragments of Polybius on this fub- 
je£t, hiftory dees not inform us what became of Hera- 
clides, nor whether he came to the end his crimes 
deferved. 

Nothing confiderable was tranfa&ed during this 
campaign, any more than the foregoing, becaufe the 
confuls did not enter Macedonia, till very late j and 
the reft of the time was fpent in flight ikirmifhes, 
either to force certain pailes, or carry off" convoys. 
(k) T. Quintius* Flamininus, having been nominated 
conful, and Macedonia falling to him by lot, he did not 
follow the example of his predecefibrs, but fet out from 
Rome at the opening of the fpring, with Lucius his 
brother, who, by leave of the fenate, was to com- 
mand his fleet. 

At the beginning of the year in queftion, Antiochus 
invaded Attalus very vigoroufly both by fca and land. 
The ambafladors of the latter king came to Rome, and 
informed the fenate of the great danger to which their 
iovereign was expofed. He intreated the Romans, in 

(k) A. M. 3S06. Ant. J. C. 198. Liv. 1. 32. n. 9. 15. 

* Plutarch calls him Flannmr.us, but it is an error, tbefe being ttuz 
different families. 
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Attalus's name, either to undertake his defence with 
the forces of the republic, or to permit king Attalus 
to recal his troops. The fenate made anfwcr, that as 
nothing could be more juft and reafonable than Atta- 
lus's demand, he therefore was at full liberty to recal 
his forces: That the Romans ne»er intended to in- 
commode their allies in any manner ; but that they 
would employ all their credit with Antiochus, to dif- 
fuade him from molefting Attalus. Accordingly, the 
Romans fen* ambafladors to the former, who remon- 
ftrated to him, that Attalus had lent them his land 
as well as naval forces, which they had employed a- 
gainft Philip their common enemy ; that they mould 
think it an obligation, if he would not invade that 
prince ; that it was fitting that fuch kings as were 
confederates and friends to the Romans mould be at 
peace. Thefe remonfrrances being made to Antio- 
chus, he immediately drew off his forces from the 
territories of king Attalus. 

The inftant he had, at the requeft of the Romans, 
kid afide his defigns againft that prince, he marched 
in perfon into Ccelofyria, to recover thofe cities of 
which Ariftomenes had difpoflefled him. The Ro- 
mans had entrufted this general with theadminiftration 
of Egypt. (/) The firft thing he had endeavoured 
was, to defend himfelf againft the invafion of the two 
confederate kings ; and for this purpofe he raifed the 
beft troops he could, (m) He fent Scopas into JEto- 
lia with large fums of money, to levy as many troops 
aspofiible; the iEtolians being at that time looked 
upon as the beft foldiers. {n) This Scopas had for- 
merly enjoyed the higheft poft in his own country, and 
was thought to be one of the braveft and moft expe- 
rienced generals of his time. When the time for con- 
tinuing in his employment expired, he had flattered 
himfelf with the hopes of being continued in it, but 
was dXappointed. This gave him difguft, fo that he 

(/) A. M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 20c. (m) Liv. J. 31. n. 43 

(») Exccrp. Polyb. p. 60. 
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left /Etolia, and engaged in the fervice of the king of 
Egypt. Scopas had fuch good fuccefs in his levies, 
that he brought fix thoufand foldiers from j*Etolia 5 a 
good reinforcement for the Egyptian army. 

(0) The minifters of Alexandria, feeing Antio- 
chus employed in Afia minor, in the war which had 
broke out between him and Attalus king of Pergamus, 
fent Scopas into Paleftine and Ccelofyria, to recover, 
if pofTible, thofe provinces. He carried on that war 
fo fuccefsfully, that he recovered feveral cities, retook 
Judaea, threw a garrifon into the citadel of Jerufa- 
lem ; and, upon the approach of winter, returned to 
Alexandria, whither he brought ( befides the glory of 
his victories ) exceeding rich fpoils taken in the con- 
quered countries. We find by the fequel, that the 
great fuccefs of this campaign was owing principally 
to Antiochus's being abfent, and to the little refiftance 
which had therefore been made. 

(p) He no fooner arrived there in perfon, but the 
face of things changed immediately, and victory de- 
clared in his favour. Scopas, who was returned with 
an army, was defeated at Paneas, near the fource of 
the river Jordan, in a battle wherein a great (laughter 
was made of his troops. He was forced to fly to Si- 
don, where he (hut himfelf up with the ten thoufand 
men he had left. Antiochus befieged him in it, and 
reduced him to fuch extremities, that being in abfolute 
want of provifions, he was forced to furrender the 
city, and content himfelf with having his life fpared. 
However, the government of Alexandria had employ- 
ed its utmoft efforts to relieve him in Sidon 5 and three 
of the beft generals, at the head of the choiceft troops 
of the ftate, had been fent to raife the fiege. But 
Antiochus difpofed things fo happily, that all their ef- 
forts were defeated, and Scopas was obliged to accept 

fo) A. M. 3805. Ant. J. C. 199. Hierorq. in II. Dan. Jofeph. 
Antiq. 1. 12. c. 3. (f) A. M. 3806. Ant. J. C. 198. 

Liv. 1. 32. n. g. Excerpt, ex Pciyb. p. 77/ &c. Jofeph. Antiq. 
]. 12. c. 3. 
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of the ignominious conditions above mentioned ; after 
which he returned to Alexandria, naked and dif- 
armed. 

(q) Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, where he 
met with fo ftrong a refiftance as exafperated him : and 
accordingly, having taken it, he abandoned the plun- 
der of it to his foldiers. This being done, he fecured 
the paffes through which the troops were to come that 
might be fent from Egypt ; and returning back, fub- 
je&ed all Paleftine and Coelofyria. 

(r) The inftant that the Jews, who at that time had 
reafon to be difpleafed with the Egyptians, knew that . 
Antiochus advanced towards their country , they 
crowded very zealoufly to meet him, and deliver up 
the keys of all their cities ; being come to Jerufalem, 
the priefts and elders came out in pomp to meet him ; 
paid him all kinds of honour, and affifted him in 
driving out of the caftle, the foldiers which Scopas 
had left in it. In return for thefe fervices, Antiochus 
granted them a great many privileges ; and enacted, 
by a particular decree, that no flranger mould be al- 
lowed accefs to the inner part of the temple -> a prohi- 
bition which feemed vifibly to have been made, on ac- 
count of Philopator's attempt, who would have forced 
his way thither. 

(s) Antiochus, in his eaftern expedition, had re- 
ceived fo many fervices from the Jews of Babylonia 
and Mefopotamia ; and depended fo much on their 
fidelity, that when a fedition broke out in Phrygia and 
Lydia, he fent two thoufand Jewifh families to quell 
it, and keep the country in peace, and was exceedingly 
liberal to them. It was from thefe Jews tranfplanted 
at this time, that defcended many of thofe * who 

(f) Excerpt. exPolyb. p. 87, & exc. Leg. 72. Liv. 1. 33. n. 19. 
(r) Jofeph. Antiq. 1. 12. c. 3. (5) Jofeph. ibid. 

* They arc thus called by St. gers fcattered about Pontus, Ga- 

yames and St, Peter. To the latia, Cappadocia, Afia, and Bi- 

twelve tribes which are fcattered thynia. I Pet, i, I. 
abroad. Jam* i. 1. To the ftran- 
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were difpcrfed or fcattered abroad, whom we mall af- 
terwards find fo numerous, efpecially in the gofpel 
times. 

Antiochus having thus fubje&ed all Coelofyria and 
Paleftine, refolved, if poflible, to make the like con- 
quefts in Afia minor, The great object he had in 
view was, to raife the empire of Syria to its priftine 
glory, by re-uniting to it all that his predeceflbrs had 
ever poflefled, and particularly Seleucus Nicator its 
founder. (/) As it would be necefiary, for fucceeding 
in his defign, to prevent the Egyptians from moleft- 
ing him in his new conquefts, at a time that he fhould 
be at a diftance from his kingdom ; he fent Eucles 
the Rhodian to Alexandria, to offer his daughter Cle- 
opatra in marriage toeing Ptolemy ; but on this con- 
dition, that they mould not celebrate their nuptials till 
they mould be a little older; and that then, on the 
very day of their marriage, he would give up thofe 
provinces to Egypt, as his daughter's dowry. This 
propofal being accepted, the treaty was concluded and 
ratified ; and the Egyptians relying on his promifes, 
fuffered him to carry on his conquefts without mo- 
leflation. 

(u) I now refume the affairs of Macedonia. I ob- 
ferved that Quintius Flamininus ( by either of which 
names I fhall call him hereafter) had fet out from Rome 
as foon as he had been appointed conful ; and had car- 
ried with him Lucius his brother to command the 
fleet. Being arrived in Epirus, he found Villius en- 
camped in prefenceof Philip's army, who, for a long 
time, had kept the pafTes and defiles along the banks 
of the Apfus, a river of the country of the Taulan- 
tians, between Epirus and IJlyria. Having taken 
upon himfelf the command of the forces, the firft 
thing he did was toconficer and examine the fituation 
of the country. As this pafs feemed impracticable to 
an army, becaufe there was but one narrow, fteep 

(f) Hierom. in. c. II. DanieJ. (u) A. M. 3806. 

Ant. J. C. 198. 
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path in it cut in the rock, and that the enemy were 
poflefled of the avenues j he therefore was advifed to 
take a large compafs, as this would bring him to a 
wide fmooth road. But, befides that he muft have 
employed too much time in this winding march ; he 
was afraid to remove too far from the fea, from whence 
he had all his provifions. For this reafon, he refolved 
to go over the mountains, and to force the pafles, 
whatever might he the confequence. 

Philip having in vain made propofals of peace, in 
an interview between him and the conful, was obliged 
to have recourfe again to arms. Accordingly, feveral 
flight fkirmifhes were fought in a pretty large plain ; 
the Macedonians coming down in platoons from their 
mountains to attack the enemy, and afterwards re- 
treating byfteep, craggy ways. The Romans, hur- 
ried on by the fury of the battle, purfuing them to 
thofe places, were greatly annoyed ; the Macedonians 
having planted on all thefe rocks catapultae and baliftae, 
overwhelmed them with (tones and arrows. Great 
numbers were wounded on both fides, and night fepa- 
rated the combatants. 

Matters being in this flare, fome fhepherds who fed 
their (heep on thefe mountains, came and told Flami- 
ninus, that they knew a by-way which was not 
guarded ; and proini fed to guide him to the top of 
the mountains, in three days at farthcft. They brought 
with them as their guarantee Charops, fori of M-icha- 
tas, the perfon of the greater! diftin&ion among ti e 
Epirots, who fecretly favoured the Romans. Flami- 
ninus, having fuch a voucher, fends a general with 
four thoufand foot and three hundred horfe. Thefe 
fhepherds, whom the Romans had chained together 
for fear of a furprize, led the detachment. During 
thefe three days, the conful contented himfelf with 
only a few flight fkirmifhes toamufe the enemy. But 
on the fourth, at day-break, he caufed his whole army 
to (land to their arms; perceiving on the mountains a 
great fmoke, which was the fignal aga-ed upon be- 
ll 5 tween 
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tween them, he marches dire&ly againft the enemy, 
perpetually expofed to the darrs of the Macedonians, 
and ftill fighting hand to hand againft thofe who 
guarded the pafles. The Romans redouble their ef- 
forts, and repulfe the enemy with great vigour into 
the moft craggy ways ; making great fhouts, in order 
that they might be heard by their comrades on the 
mountain. The latter anfwered from the fummit of 
it with a moft dreadful noife ; and at the fame time 
fall upon the Macedonians, who feeing themfelvcs at- 
tacked both in front and rear, are ftruck with a pan- 
nic, and fly with the utmoft fpeed. However, not 
above two thoufand of them were killed, the paths 
being fo craggy and fteep, that it was impoftible to 
purfue them far. The victors plundered their camp, 
and feized their tents and flaves. 

Philip had marched at fuft towards Theflaly ; but 
being afraid that the enemy would follow and attack 
him again there, he turned off* towards Macedonia, 
and halted at Tempe, that he might be the better able 
to fuccour fuch cities as fhould be befieged. 

The conful marched by Epirus, but did not lay 
wafte the country, although he knew that all perfons 
of the greateft diftinction in it, Charops excepted, had 
oppofed the Romans. However, as they fubmitted 
with great chearfulnefs, he had a greater regard to 
their prefent difpofition than to their paft fault; a con- 
duel that won him entirely the hearts of the Epirots. 
From thence he marched into Theflaly. The jEto- 
lians and Athamanians had already taken feveral cities 
in that country ; and he took the moft confiderable of 
them. Atrax, a city he befieged, detained him a long 
time, and made fo ftout a defence, that he at laft was 
forced to leave it. 

(y ) In the mean time the Roman fleet, reinforced 
by thofe of Attalus and the Rhodians, was alfo active. 
They took two of the chief cities of Eubcea, Eretria 
and Carifte, garrifoned by Macedonians 5 after which, 

' y) Liv. J. 32. n. 16, 25. 
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the three fleets advanced towards Cenchrae, a port of 
Corinth. 

The conful marching into Phocis, moft of the cities 
furrendered voluntarily. Elatia was the only city that 
(hut her gates againft him, fo that he was obliged to 
befiege it in form. Whilft he was carrying on this 
fiege, he meditated an important defign, and this was, 
to induce the Achaeans to abandon Philip and join the 
Romans. The three united fleets were upon the point 
of laying fiege to Corinth ; however, before he began 
it, he thought proper to offer the Achaeans, to make 
Corinth enter again into their league, and to deliver it 
up to them, provided they would declare for the Ro- 
mans. Ambafladors, fent in the conful's name by 
Lucius his brother, and in the name of Attalus, the 
Rhodians and the Athenians carried this meflage. The 
Achaeans gave them audience in Sicyon. 

The Achaeans were very much at a lofs in regard to 
the refolution it was neceflary to take. The power of 
the Lacedaemonians, their perpetual enemies, kept them 
in awe ; and on the other fide, they were in ftill 
greater dread of the Romans. They had received 
from time immemorial, and very lately, great favours 
from the Macedonians ; but Philip was univerfally 
fufpe&ed upon account of his perfidy and cruelty ; and 
they were afraid of being enflaved by him, when the 
war mould be terminated. Such was the difpofition 
of the Achaeans. The Roman ambaffador fpoke firft, 
and afterwards thofe of Attalus, the Rhodians, and 
Philip : the Athenians were appointed to fpeak laft, in 
order that they might refute what Philip's ambaflador 
fhould advance. They fpoke with the greateft viru- 
lency againft the king, becaufe no people had been fo 
cruelly treated by him : and they gave a long detail of 
his injuftice and cruelty in regard to them. Thefe 
fpeeches took up the whole day, fo that the aftembly 
was put off till the morrow. 

All the members being met, the herald, as was the 
cuftom, gave notice, in the name of the magiftiates, 

that 
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that all thofe who intended to fpeak, might begin. 
But no one rofe up ; and all, gazing upon one ano- 
ther, continued in a deep filence. Upon this Arif- 
tenes, chief magiftrate of the Achaeans ; in order that 
the affembly might not break up without doing bufi- 
nefs, fpoke as follows : " What then is become of 
<c that warmth and vigour, with which you ufed to 
" difpute, at your tables and in your converfations, 
«' about Philip and the Romans ; which generally 
" rofe to fo great a height, that you were ready to cut 
<c one another's throats ? And now, in an aflembly 
" fummoned for no other purpofe ; after hearing the 
* c fpeeches and arguments on both fides, you are 
" mute ! Surely, if the love of your country cannot 
*' loofe your tongues, ought not the refolution which 
" each of you has formed in private, either for or 
<c againft Philip and the Romans, to oblige you to 
*' fpeak ; efpecially as there is none of you but knows, 
4< that it will be too late, after the refolution {hall 
" be once taken ? " 

Thefe reproaches, though fo judicious and reafon- 
able, and made by the principal magiftrate, could 
not prevail with any of the members to give his opi- 
nion ; nor even occafioned the leaft murmur, the leaft 
noife in this aflembly, though fo very numerous, and 
compofed of the reprefentatives of fo many ftates. 
Every body continued dumb and motionlefs. 

Ariftenes then fpoke again to this effecl: : <c ChMs 
" of the Achasans, I perceive plainly that you want 
<c courage more than counfel ; fince not one among 
<fi you, dares to fpeak his fentiments, with regard to 
" the common intereft. Was I a private man, I 
" pofliblv might ac~t as you do; but being the chief 
* c magiilrate of the Achaeans, it is my opinion, ci- 
" ther that the ambafladors fhculd not have been al- 
«« lowed to aflemble us, or that they mould not be 
" difmii;ed v/ithout fc;me anfwer. Now how will 
<c it be poffible for me to make any, unlefs you au- 
" thorized me by a decree r But, fince not one a- 
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" mong you will, or dares fpeak his thoughts ; let us 
" fuppofe for a moment, that the ipeeches of the am- 
(t baffadors which we heard yefterday, are fo many 
<c counfels they give, not for their own intereft, but 
" purely for ours ; and let us weigh them maturely. 
" The Romans, the Rhodians and Attalus, defire 
" our friendfhip, and alliance ; and they requeft us to 
<c aflift them in their war againft Philip. On the 
<c other fide, the latter puts us in mind of the treaty 
<c which we concluded with him, and fealed and ra- 
4< tifled by an oath : One moment he requires us to 
" join with him, and the next he infills upon our 
" obferving a {tri£t neutrality. Is no one among you 
ct furprized to hear thofe who are not yet our allies 
<c demand more than he who has long been a confe- 
" derate ? Doubtlefs, iris not either modefty in Phi- 
" lip, nor temerity in the Romans, which prompts 
<e them to acT: and fpeak as they do. This difference 
" in their fentiments arifes from the difparity of their 
" ftrength and fituation. My meaning is ; we fee 
" nothing here belonging to Philip but his ambaffador ; 
(i whereas the Roman fleet lies now at anchor near 
" Cenchrese, laden with the fpoils of Eubcea ; and 
" the conful and his legions, who are but at a little 
" diftance from the fleet, lay wafte Phocris and Lo- 
ct cris with impunity. You are furprized that Cleo^ 
" medon, Philip's ambaffador, fhould have advifed 
<c you, in fo fearful and referved a manner, to take 
<c up arms in favour of the king againft the Romans. 
" If, in confequence of the treaty in queftion, and of 
" the oath on which he lays fuch ftrefs, we fhould 
" require Philip to defend us againft Nabis, the La- 
" ced?smonians, and the Romans ; he would not 
" have any anfwer to make, much lefs would he be 
" able to give us any real fuccour ? This we experi- 
" enced laft year, when, notwithstanding the exprefs 
" words of our alliance, and the mighty promifes he 
<c made us, he fuffered Nabis and the Lacedaemonians 
" to ravage our lands without oppofuion. In my 

" cpinion 3 
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44 opinion, Cleomedon feemed evidently to contradict 
« 4 himfelf, in every part of his fpeech. He fpoke 
« 4 with contempt of the war againft the Romans, pre- 
44 tending it would have the fame fuccefs, as that 
44 which they had already made with Philip. Why 
44 then does he implore our fuccour at a diftance, and 
46 by an ambaflador ; inftead of coming and defend- 
4t ing us in perfon (we who are his antient allies) 
44 againft Nab is and the Romans ? Why did he fuffer 
* 4 Etreria and Caryfte to be taken ? Why has he 
44 abandoned fo many cities of Theflaly, and every 
44 part of Phocis and Locris ? Why does he fuffer 
44 Elatia to be befieged at this inftant ? Was it a fupe- 
44 rior ftrength, was it fear, or his own will, that 
44 made him abandon the defiles of Epirus, and give 
44 up to the enemy thofe infuperable barriers, to go 
44 and conceal himfelf in the moft remote part of his 
44 kingdom ? If he has voluntarily abandoned fomany 
44 allies to the mercy of the enemy, ought he to keep 
44 them from providing for their own fafety ? But, if 
44 he was actuated by fear, he ought to forgive the 
46 fame weaknefs in us. If he has been forced to it, 
4C do you, O Cleomedon, believe, that it is poffible 
4C for us, Achaeans, to make head againft the Roman 
4< arms, to which the Macedonians have been obliged 
4C to fubmit? Nacomparifon can be made between 
44 the paft and the prefent war. The Romans, at 
44 that time, employed in affairs of greater impor- 
44 tance, gave their allies little or no aid. Now they 
44 have put an end to the Punic war, which they 
44 fuftained fixteen years in the center of Italy, they 
44 do not fend fuccours to the jEtolians ; but they 
44 themfelves, at the head of their armies, invade 
4t Philip both by fea and land. Quintius, the third 
44 conful whom they have fent againft him, having 
44 found him in a poft which feemed inacceflible ; did 
44 neverthelefs force him from it, plundered his camp, 
44 purfued him to Theffaly ; and took, almoft in his 
" fight, the ftrongeft fortrefles belonging to his allies. 

44 I will 
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" I will take it for granted, that whatever the Athe- 
" nian ambaflador has advanced concerning the cru- 
" elty, the avarice, and the excefles of Philip, is not 
" true ; that the crimes which he committed in At- 
« tica, do not any way affect us, any more than 
" thofe he perpetrated in many other places, againft 
" the gods celeftial, terreftrial, and infernal ; that 
« we even ought to bury in everlafting oblivion, the 
" injuries we have fuffered from him. In a word, if 
" we fuppofe that we are not treating with Philip, 
« but with Antigonus, a mild and juft prince, and 
" from whom we all have received the greateft fer- 
u vices ; would he make a demand like that of to 
" day, fo evidently oppofite to our fafety and prefer- 
" vation ? In cafe Nabis and his Lacedaemonians 
" mould come and invade us by land, and the Ro- 
" man fleet by fea, will it be poflible for the king to 
" fupport us againft fuch formidable enemies, or {hall 
« we be able to defend our felves ? Paft tranfadtions 
<c point out to what we muft expect hereafter. The 
" medium which is propofed, of our ftanding neuter, 
<c will infallibly render us a prey to the conqueror, who 
" will not fail to attack us as cunning politicians, who 
" waited for the event, before we would declare our 
" felves. Believe what I fay, when I allure you 
" there is no medium. We either muft have the 
** Romans for our friends cr for our enemies; and 
" they are come to us with a ftrong fleet, to offer us 
<c their friendfhip, and their aid. To refufe fo ad van- 
" tageous an offer, and flight fo favourable an occa- 
" fion, which will never return, would be the high- 
" eft foliy, and (how that we run voluntarily on 
" our own deft ruction." 

This fpeech was followed by a great noife and mur- 
muring throughout the v/hole aflfembly, fome applaud- 
ing it with joy, and others oppofmg it with violence. 
The magiftrates called Demlurgl were no Ms divided 
among themfelves. Of thefe, who were ten in num- 
ber, five declared that each of them would deliberate 

upon 
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upon the affair in his afTembly, and before his people ; 
and the other five protefted againft it, upon pretence 
that the Jaws forbad both the magiftrate to propofe, 
and the afTembly to pafs any decree contrary to the 
alliance concluded with Philip. This day was entirely 
fpent in quarrels and tumultuous cries. There re- 
mained but one day more, on which the laws appoint- 
ed the afTembly to end. The debates grew fo hot, 
with regard to what was to be concluded in it, that 
fathers could fcarce forbear ft ri king their fons. Mem- 
non of Pellene was one of the five magiflrates who re- 
fufed to make the report. His father, whofe name 
was Rhifiafes, intreated and conjured him a long time, 
to let the Achaeans provide for their own fafety ; and 
not expofe them, by his obftinacy, to inevitable ruin. 
Finding his prayers could not avail, he fwore that he 
would kill him with his own hands, if he did not come 
into his opinion, confidering him, not as bis Ton, but 
the enemy of his country. Thefe terrible menaces, 
and paternal authority, made fuch an impreflion on 
Memnon, that he at laft acquiefced. 

The next day, the majority in the afTembly defiring 
to have the affair debated, and the people discovering 
plainly enough what it was they wanted, the Dymeans, 
Megalopolitans, and fome of the Argives withdrew 
from the afTembly before the decree pafled : and no 
one took offence at this, becaufe they had particular 
obligations to Philip, who alfo had lately done them 
very confiderable fervices. Gratitude is a virtue com- 
mon to all ages and nations, and ingratitude is abhor- 
red every where. All the other ftates, when the 
votes were to be taken, confirmed immediately, by a 
decree, the alliance with Attalus and the Rhodians ; 
and fufpended the entire conclulion of that with the 
Romans, till ambafTadors fhould be fent to Rome, to 
obtain the ratification from the people, without which 
nothing could be concluded. 

In the mean time, three ambafTadors were fent to 
Quintiusi and the whole army of the Achaeans march- 
ed 
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cd to Corinth, which Lucius, tlje confuPs brother* 
had already befieged, having before taken Cenchreae. 
They at firft carried on the attack but very faintly* 
from the hopes that a quarrel would foon arife between 
the garrifon, and the inhabitants. However, finding 
the city was quiet, the machines of war were made to 
approach on all fides ; and various afiaults were made, 
which the befieged fuftained with great vigour, and 
always repulfed the Romans. There was in Corinth 
a great number of Italian deferters, who, in cafe the 
city was taken, expecled no quarter from the Romans, 
and therefore fought in defpair. Philocles, one of 
Philip's captains, having thrown a frefh reinforcement 
into the city, and the Romans defpairing to force it ; 
at laft Lucius acquiefced with the advice of Attalus, 
and accordingly the (lege was raifed. The Achaeans 
being fent away, Attalus and the Romans returned 
on board their fleets. The former failed to the Piraeus, 
and the latter to Corcyra. 

Whilftthe fleets befieged Corinth, T. Quintius the 
conful was employed in the fiege of Elatea, where he 
was more fuccefsful : For, after the befieged had made 
a ftout and vigorous refinance, he took the city, 
and afterwards the citadel. 

At the fame time, fuch of the inhabitants of Argos 
as had declared for Philip, found means to deliver 
up their city to Philocles one of his generals. Thus, 
notwithstanding the alliance which the Achaeans 
had juft before concluded with the Romans, Philip, 
ftill poflefled two of their ftrongeft cities, Corinth 
and Argos. 

Sect. III. Flamininus is continued in the command as 
proconful. He has a fruitlefs interview with Philip 
about concluding a peace. The ALtoUans, and Nabis 
tyrant of Sparta, declare for the Romans. Sicknefs 
and death of Attalus. Flamininus defeats Philip in a 
battle near Scotuffa and Cynofcephale in Thefaly. A 
peace concluded with Philips which puts an tnd to 
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the Macedonian ^var. The extraordinary joy of the 
Greeks at the IJlhmian games, tvhen advice is brought, 
that they are rejiored to their antient liberty by the 
Romans, 

(z) ^ EW confuls were appointed at Rome, but as 
^ the flow progrefs which had been made in the 
affairs of Macedonia, were juftly afcribed to the frequent 
changing of thofe who were charged with them ; Fla- 
mininus was continued in his command, and recruits 
were fent him. 

(a) Thefeafon being already advanced, Quintius bad 
taken up his winter- quarters in Phocis and Locris, 
when Philip fent a herald to him, to defire an inter- 
view. Quintius complied very readily, becaufe he 
did not know what had been refolved upon at Rome 
with regard to himfelf ; and that a conference would 
give him the liberty, either to continue the war in 
cafe he fhould be continued the command ; or difpofe 
matters fo as to bring about a peace, if a fucceflbr 
were appointed him. The time and place being agreed 
upon, both parties met. Philip was attended by fe- 
veral Macedonian noblemen, and Cycliadus, one of 
the chief of the Achaeans, whom that people had ba- 
nifhed a little before. The Roman general was ac- 
companied by Amynander king of Athamania, and by 
all the deputies of the allies. After fome difputes with 
regard to the ceremonial, Quintius made his propofals, 
and every one of the allies their demands. Philip an- 
fwered them, and as he began to inveigh againft the 
/Etolians, Pheneas their magiftrate, interrupted him 
in thefe words : " We are not met here merely about 
<c words ; our bufinefs is, either to conquer fword in 

" hand, or to fubmit to the moft powerful. A 

<c blind man may fee that, replied Philip, ridiculing 
" Phineas whofe fight was bad." Philip * was very 

(x\ A. M. 3807. Ant. J. C. 197. Liv. I. 32. n. 27, & 28. 
(a) Liv. J. 32. n. 32—37. Polyb. 1. 17, p. 742 — 752. Plut. in 
Flamin. p. 371. 

* Erat dicacior natura quara regem decet, et nc inter feria quideoi 
rifu fatis temperans. Liv. 

fond 
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fond of jefts, and could not refrain from them, even 
in treating the moft ferious affairs ; a behaviour very- 
unbecoming in a prince. 

This firft interview being fpent in contefts, they met 
again the next day. Philip came very late to the 
place of meeting, which it was believed he did pur- 
pofely, in order that the /Etolians and Achseans might 
not have time fufficient for anfwering him. He had 
a private conference with Quintius, who having ac- 
quainted the confederates with his propofals, not one 
approved them ; and they were upon the point of 
breaking off the conference, when Philip defired that 
the decifion might be fufpended till the next day ; pro- 
mifing that he himfelf would comply, in cafe it were 
not in his power to bring them into his opinion. At 
their next meeting, he earneftly intreated Quintius and 
the allies not to oppofe a peace ; promifing, either to 
agree to it on the conditions which he himfelf mould 
prefcribe, or accept of fuch as the fenate might re- 
quire. They could not refufefo reafonable a demand ; 
and accordingly a truce was agreed, but on condition, 
that his troops mould immediately leave Phocis and Lo- 
cris. After this, the feveral parties fent ambaffadors 
to Rome. 

Being arrived there, thofe of the allies were heard 
firft. They inveighed heavily againft Philip upon fe- 
veral accounts ; but they endeavoured particularly to 
prove, by the fituation of the places, that in cafe he 
mould continue poffeffed of Demetrias in Theffaly, 
Chalcis in Eubcea, and Corinth in Achaia, (cities 
which he himfelf juftly, though infolently, calls the 
(hackles of Greece ) it would be impoffible for that 
country to enjoy its liberty. The king's ambaffadors 
were afterwards called in. As they opened with a fub- 
jecl that would have fpun to a great length, they were 
interrupted, and a(ked at once, whether they would 
give up the three cities in queftion ? Having anfwered, 
that no orders or inftru£tions had been given them on 
that head, they were fent back, without being gratifi- 
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cd in a fingle demand. It was left to the option of 
Quintius, either to conclude a peace or carry on the 
war. By this he perceived that the fenate would not 
be diflatisfied at the latter ; and he himfelf was much 
better pleafed to put an end to the war by a victory, 
than by a treaty of peace. He therefore would not 
agree to an interview with Philip ; and fent to ac- 
quaint him, that hereafter he would never agree to any 
propofals he might offer with regard to peace, if he did 
not engage by way of preliminary entirely to quit 
Greece. 

(b) Philip was now firmly refolved to make the ne- 
ceflary preparations of war. As it would be difficult 
for him to preferve the cities of Achasa, through their 
great diftance from his hereditary dominions, he deli- 
vered up Argos to Nabis tyrant of Sparta, but only 
as a truft, which he was to furrender back to him, 
in cafe he fhould be victorious in this war; but, if 
things mould fall out otherwife, he then was to pof- 
fcfs it as his own. The tyrant accepting the condi- 
tions, was brought in the night into the city. Imme- 
diately the houfesand po/Ieffion of fuch of the chiefs as 
had fled were plundered ; and thofe who fteid behind 
were robbed of all their gold and filver, and taxed in 
very heavy fums. Thofe who gave their money rea- 
dily and chearfully were not molefted ; but fuch as 
were either fufpecled to conceal their riches, or difco- 
vered only part of them, were cruelly whipped with 
rods like fo many flaves, and treated with the utmoft 
indignity. Nabis, having fummoned the aflembly, 
the firft decree he enacted was for abolifhing of debts ; 
and the fecond, for dividing the lands equally among 
the citizens. This is the double bait generally hung 
out, to win the affections of the common people, and 
exafperate them againft the rich. 

The tyrant foon forgot from whom, and on what 
condition, he held the city. He fent ambafladors to 
Quintius and to Attalus, to acquaint them that he was 
(b) Liv. 1. 3. n. 38— .40. Plut. in Flamin. p. 372. 

mafter 
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mafter of Argos ; and to invite them to an interview, 
! in which he hoped that they would agree without diffi- 
culty, to fuch conditions of a treaty as he was defirous 
of concluding with them. His propofal was accepted : 
in confequence of which the pro-conful and the king 
had an interview with him near Argos ; a ftep which 
feemed very unbecoming both. In this meeting the 
Romans infilled that Nabis mould furnifh them with 
troops, and difcontinue the war with the Achaeans. 
The tyrant agreed to the firft article, but would con- 
fent only to a four months truce with the Achaeans. 
The treaty was concluded on thofe conditions. This 
alliance with fuch a tyrant as Nabis, fo infamous for 
his injuftice and cruelty, reflects dimonour on the Ro- 
mans j but in war, foldiers think themfelves allowed 
to take all advantages, at the expence even of honour 
and equity. 

Nabis, after putting a ftrong garrifon into Argos, 
had plundered all the men, and difpoflefled them of 
all their riches : a little after he fent his wife thither, 
to ufe the ladies in the fame manner. Accordingly, 
(he fent for the women of the greateft diftinclion, 
either feparately or in company; when, partly by ci- 
vility, and partly by threats, fhe extorted from them 
at different times, not only all their gold, but alfo their 
richeft clothes, their molt valuable moveables, and all 
their precious ftones and jewels. 

(c-) When the fpring was come, ( for the incidents 
I have here related happened in the winter) Quintius 
and Attalus refolved, if poflible, to fecure the alliance 
of the Boeotians, which till then had been uncertain 
and wavering. In this view they went, with fome 
ambafTadors of the confederates, to Thebes, which 
was the capital of the country, and the piace where the 
common aflembly met. They were fecretly favoured 
and fupported by Antiphilus the chief magiilrate. The 
Boeotians thought at firft that they had come without 
forces and unguarded : but were greatly furprized when 

[c) Liv. 1. 33. n. i, 2. 

they 
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they faw Quintius followed by a confiderable detach« 
ment of troops, whence they immediately judged, 
that things would be carried on in an arbitrary manner 
in the afiembly. It was fummoned to meet on the 
morrow. However, they concealed their grief and 
furprizej and indeed it would have been of no ufe, 
and even dangerous to have difcovered them. 

Attalus fpoke firft, and expatiated on the fervices 
which his anceftors and himfelf had done all Greece, 
and the republic of the Boeotians in particular. Being 
hurried away by his zeal for the Romans, and fpeak- 
ing with greater vehemence than fuited his age, he 
fell down in the midft of his fpeech, and feemed half 
dead, fo that they were forced to carry him out of the 
aflembly, which interrupted their deliberations for fome 
time. Arifthenes, captain -general of the Achseans, 
fpoke next j and after him Quintius, who did not 
fpeak much ; and laid greater ftrefs on the fidelity of the 
Romans, than on their power or arms. Afterwards 
the votes were taken, when an alliance with the Ro- 
mans was unanimoufly refolved upon j no one daring 
to oppofe, or fpeak againft it. 

As Attalus's diforder did not feem dangerous, Quin- 
tius left him at Thebes, and returned to Elatea ; high- 
ly fatisfied with the double alliance he had concluded 
with the Achaeans and Boeotians, which entirely fe- 
emed him behind, and gave him an opportunity of 
employing his whole attention, and efforts on the fide 
of Macedonia. 

[d) As foon as Attalus had recovered a little ftrength, 
he was carried to Pergamus, where he died foon after, 
aged threefcore and twelve years, of which he had 
reigned forty- four. Polybius obferves, that Attalus 
did not imitate moft great men, to whom great riches 
are generally the occafion of plunging into vices and 
irregularities of every kind. His generous and mag- 
nificent ufe of riches, directed and tempered by pru- 
dence, gave him an opportunity of enlarging his do- 
{d)Li\. J, 33. n. 21, Polyb, in Excerpt, p. ioj, ioz. 
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minions, and of adorning himfelf with the title of 
king. He imagined he was rich only, that he might 
do good to others ; and thought that he put out his 
money at a high and very lawful intereft, in expend- 
ing it in a£ts of bounty, and in purchafing friends. 
He governed his fubjects with the ftricleft juftice, and 
always obferved his engagements inviolably with his 
allies. He was a generous friend, a tender huiband, 
an affe&ionate father ; and perfectly difcharged all the 
duties of a king and of a private man. He left four 
fons, Eumenes, Attalus, Phileteres and Athenaeus, of 
whom we mail have occaiion to fpeak in the fequel. 

(e) The armies on both fides had fet out upon their 
march, in order to terminate the war by a battle. 
The forces were pretty equal on both fides, and each 
confifted of about twenty-five or twenty.fix thoufand 
men. Quintius advanced into Theflaly, where he 
was informed the enemy were alfo arrived ; but being 
unable to difcover exactly the place where they were 
encamped, he commanded his foldiers to cut flakes, 
in order to make ufe of them upon occafion. 

Here Polvbius and Livy, who frequently copy him, 
(how the different manner in which the Greeks and 
Romans ufed the flakes with which they fortified their 
camp. Among the former, the beft flakes were 
thofe round whofe trunk a greater number of branches 
were fpread, which made them fo much the heavier ; 
befides, as the arms of the Grecian foldiers were fo 
ponderous that they could fcarce carry them, they con- 
sequently could not eafily carry flakes at the fame time. 
Now the Romans did not leave above three, or at 
moll four branches to each Hake they cut, and all of 
them on the fame fide. In this manner the foldier was 
able to carry two or three of them, when tied toge- 
ther, and efpecially as he was not incommoded with 
his arms; his buckler being thrown ove; his moulder, 
and having only two or three javelins in his hand. 

f e) Polyb. J. 17. p. 754 — 762. Liv. I. 33. n. 3, II. PJut. in Fk- 
min. p. 372, 373. Juftin. J. 30. c. 4. 
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Farther, the latter kind of ftakes do much greater 
fervice. Thofe of the Greeks might very eafily be 
pulled up. As this ftake, whofe trunk was large, was 
fingle and detached from the reft ; and befides, as the 
branches of it were ftrong and many in number ; two 
or three fold iers could eafily pull it out, and by that 
means open a way to enter the camp ; not to mention 
that all the ftakes near it muft neceflarily have been 
loofened, becaufe their branches were too ftiort to in- 
terweave one with the other. But it was not fo with 
the ftakes cut by the Romans - 3 their branches being fo 
clofely interwoven, that it was fcarce poflible to difco- 
ver the ftake to which they belonged. Nor could any 
man pull up thofe ftakes by thrufting his hand into the 
branches, whicli were fo clofely entwined that no va- 
cant place was left j befides which all the ends of them 
were fh a rp- pointed. But though any hold could have 
been laid on them, yet the foot could not eafily be re- 
moved for two reafons j firft, becaufe it was drove fo 
deep into the ground that there was no moving it j and 
fecondly, becaufe the branches were fo clofely inter- 
wove, that it was impoflible to pull up one without 
forcing away feveral others at the fame time. Though 
two or three men put their whole ftrength to them, it 
yet was impoflible for them to force the ftakes away. 
And yet, whenever by fhaking and moving them 
about, they at laft were forced out of their places j 
ftill the opening made in that manner was almoft im- 
perceptible. Thus thefe kind of ftakes were prefera- 
ble, on three accounts, to thofe of the Greeks : they 
were to be had every where ; could be carried with 
eafe, and were a very ftrong palifade to a camp. 

Thefe fort of digreflions, made by fo great a mafter 
as Polybius, which turn on the ufages and practice of 
war, commonly pleafe perfons of the military pro- 
feffion, to whom they may furnifli ufeful hints, and 
in my opinion I ought to negledt nothing that may 
conduce to the public utility. 
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After the general had taken the precautions above 
mentioned, he marched out at the head of all his forces. 
After a few (kirmifties, in which the /Etolian cavalry 
ftgnalized themfelves and were alway victorious, the 
two armies halted near Scotufla. Exceeding heavy 
rains, attended with thunder, having fallen the night 
before, the next day was fo cloudy and dark, that a 
man could fcarce fee two paces, before him. Philip 
then detached a body of troops, commanding them to 
feize upon the fummit of the hills called Cynofcephale, 
which feparated his camp from that of the Romans. 
Quintius alfo detached ten fquadrons of horfe, and a- 
bout a thoufand light-armed troops to reconnoitre the 
enemy ; and at the fame time directed them in the 
ftrongeft terms to beware of amb.ufcades, as the wea- 
ther was fo very gloomy. This detachment met that 
of the Macedonians which had feized the eminences. 
At firft, both parties were a little furprized at meeting, 
Find afterwards began to (kirmifh. Each party fent ad- 
vice to the general of what was doing. The Romans, 
being not very able to oppofe the enemy, difpatched a 
courier to defire a reinforcement. Quintius immedi- 
ately fent Arcbedamus and Eupolemus, both ./Eto- 
lians ; and with them two tribunes, each of whom 
commanded a thoufand men, with five hundred horfe, 
which joining the former, foon changed the face cf 
the engagement. T lie Macedonians behaved valiantly 
enough ; but being opprefled with the weight of their 
arms, they fled to the hills, and from thence fent to 
the king for fuccour. 

Philip, who had detached a party of his foldiers for 
forage, being informed of the danger his firft troops 
were in, and the fky beginning to clear up, dif- 
patched Heraclides who commanded the TheiTalian 
cavalry, Leo who commanded that of Macedonia, and 
Athenagoras, under whom were all the hired foldiers, 
thofe of Thrace excepted. When this reinforcement 
joined the firft detachment, the courage of the Ma- 
cedonians revived, and they returned to the charge, 
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and drove the Romans from the hills. They even 
would have gained a compleat victory, had it not been 
for the refinance made by the ^tolian cavalry, who 
fought with aftonifhing courage and intrepidity. 
Thefe were the beft foldiers among the Greeks, and 
were particularly famous for fkirmifhes and fingle com- 
bats. Thefe fo well fuftained the impetuous charge of 
the Macedonians, that had it not been for their bravery, 
the Romans would have been repulfed into the valley. 
At fome diftance from the enemy, they took breath a 
little, and afterwards returned to the fight. 

Couriers came every moment to inform Philip, that 
the Romans were terrified and fled, and that the time 
was come for defeating them entirely. Philip was not 
pleafed either with the place or the weather, but could 
not refufe himfelf either to the repeated (houts or in- 
treaties of his foldiers, who befought him to lead them 
on to battle ; and accordingly he marched them out of 
his intrenchments. The proconful did the fame, and 
drew up his foldiers in order of battle. 

The leaders on each fide, in this inftant which was 
going to determine their fate, animated their troops 
by all the moft affecting motives. Philip reprefented 
to his foldiers, the Perfians, Baftrians, Indians ; in a 
word, all Afia and the whole eaft fubdued by their vic- 
torious arms j adding, that they ought to behave with 
the greater courage, as they now were to fight, not for 
fovereignty but for liberty, which, to valiant minds, 
is more dear and valuable than the empire of the uni- 
verfe. As to the proconful, he put his foldiers in mind 
of the victories they had fo lately gained: on one fide, 
Sicily and Carthage ; on the other, Italy and Spain, 
fubdued by the Romans ; and to fay all in a word, 
Hannibal, the great Hannibal, certainly equal if not 
fuperior to Alexander, driven out of Italy by their tri- 
umphant arms ; and, which ought to rouze their 
courage the more, Philip, whom they now were going 
to engage, defeated more than once, and obliged to fly 
before them. 

2 Fired 
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Fired * by thefe fpeeches, the foldiers who, on 
one fide, called themfelves viclors of the Eaft ; and 
on the other, conquerors of the Weft ; the former, 
fired with the glorious atchievements of their anceftors ; 
and the latter, proud of the trophies and the victories 
they had fo lately gained, prepared on each fide for 
battle. Flamininus, having commanded the right 
wing not to move from its pott, placed the elephants 
in the front of this wing ; and marching with an 
haughty and intrepid air, led on the left wing againft 
the enemy in perfon. And now the fkirmifhers fee- 
ing themfelves fupported by the legions, return to the 
charge, and begin the attack. 

Philip, with his light-armed troops, and the right 
wing of his phalanx, haftens towards the mountains ; 
commanding Nicanor to march the reft of the army 
immediately after him. When he approached the 
Roman camp, and found his light-armed troops en- 
gaged, he was exceedingly pleafed at the fight. How- 
ever, not long after feeing them give way, and ' in 
exceeding want of fupport, he was obliged to fuftain 
them and engage in a general battle, though the great- 
eft part of his phalanx was ftill upon their march to- 
wards the hills where he then was. In the mean time 
he receives fuch of his troops as had been repulfed ; 
pofts them, whether horfe or foot, on his right 
wing; and commands the light-armed foldiers and the 
phalanx to double their files, and to keep their ranks 
clofeon the right. 

This being done, as the Romans were near, he 
commands the phalanx to march towards them with 
their pikes prefented, and the light-armed to extend 
beyond them on the right and left. Quintius had 
alfo, at the fame time, received into his intervals thofe 
who had begun the fight, and he charged the Macedo- 

* His adhortationibus utrinque que in helium, alii majorum fuo- 

concitati milites, prielio concur- rum n.-itiquam et obfoletam gloii- 

runt, altcri Orkntis, alter! Occi- am, alii virentcm recenribus expe- 

dentis impcrio gloriantes, fcrentcf- rimentis vh tvitis fiorc.Ti. yujfn;, 
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nians. The onfet being begun, each fide fent up the 
moft dreadful cries. Philip's right wing had vifibly 
all the advantage, for, charging impetuoufly from 
thofe hills with his phalanx on the Romans, the latter 
could not fuftain the mock of troops fo well clofed and 
covered with their fhields, and an impenetrable front of 
pikes. The Romans were obliged to give way. 

Eut it was different with regard to Philip's left wing, 
which was but juft arrived. As its ranks were broke 
and feparated by the hillocks and uneven ground j 
Quintius flew to his right wing, and charged vigo- 
roufly the left wing of the Macedonians ; perfuaded 
that if he could but break it and put it in diforder, it 
would draw after it the other wing, although victo- 
rious. The event anfwered his expectation. As this 
wing, on account of the unevennefs and ruggednefs of 
the ground, could not keep in the form of a phalanx ; 
nor double its ranks to give depth to that order of bat- 
tle, in which its whole ftrength confifts, it was entire- 
ly defeated. 

On this occafion a tribune, who had not above 
twenty companies under him, made a movement that 
contributed very much to the victory. Obferving 
that Philip, who was at a great diftance from the reft 
of the army, charged the left wing of the Romans 
with vigour ; he leaves the right where he was, (it not 
being in want of fupport) and confidering the prefent 
difpofition of the armies, confulting only his own rea- 
fon, he marches towards the phalanx of the enemy's 
right wing, and charges them in the rear with all his 
troop?. The phalanx, on account of the prodigious 
length of the pikes, and the clofenefs of its ranks, can- 
not face about to the rear, nor fight man to man. 
The tribune breaks into it, killing all before him as he 
advanced j and the Macedonians not being able to de- 
fend themfelves, throw down their arms, and fly. 
What increafed the flaughter was, that the Romans 
who had given way, having rallied, were returned to 
aiuck the phalanx in front at the fame time. 

2 Philip, 
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Philip, judging at firft of the reft of the battle, 
from the advantage he had obtained in his wing, af- 
fured himfelf of a compleat vi&ory. But when he faw 
his foldiers throw down their arms, and the Romans 
pouring upon them from behind ; he drew ofF with a 
body of troops to fome diftance from the field of bat- 
tle, and from thence took a furvey of the whole en- 
gagement ; but perceiving that the Romans -who pur • 
fued his left wing, extended almoft to the fummit of 
the mountains, he got together all the Thracians and 
Macedonians he could aflemble, and endeavoured to 
fave himfelf by flight. 

After the battle, in every part of which viclory had 
declared for the Romans, Philip retired to Tempe, 
where he halted, to wait for thofe who had efcaped 
the defeat. He had been fo prudent, as to fend orders 
to Larifla, to burn all his papers, that the Romans 
might not have an opportunity of diftrefling any of his 
friends. The Romans purfued for fome time thofe 
who fled. The iEtolians were accufed of having oc- 
cafioned Philip's efcape. For they amufed themfelves 
in plundering his camp, whilft the Romans were em- 
ployed in purfuing the enemy ; fo that when they re- 
turned, they found almoft nothing in it. They re- 
proached them at firft on that account, and afterwards 
quarrelled outright, each fide loading the other with 
the grofleft infults. On the morrow, after having 
got together the prifoners, and the reft of the fpoils, 
they marched towards Larifla. I'he Romans loft a- 
bout feven hundred men in this battle, and the Mace- 
donians thirteen thoufand, whereof eight thoufand died 
in the field, and five thoufand were taken prifoners. 
Thus ended the battle of Cynofcephale. 

The JEtoYians had certainly fignalized themfelves in 
this battle, and contributed very much to the viclory : 
but then they were fo vain, or rather infolent, as to 
afcribe the fuccefs of it entirely to themfelves ; declar- 
ing without referve or modefty, that they were far 
better foldiers than the Romans ; and fpread this re- 
I 3 port 
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port throughout all Greece. Quintius, who was al- 
ready offended at them, for their greedy impatience in 
feizing the plunder without waiting for the Romans, 
was ft ill more enraged at them for their infolent reports 
in regard to their fuperior valour. From that time he 
behaved with great coldnefs towards them, and never 
informed them of any thing relating to public affairs, 
affecting to humble their pride on all occafions. 

Thefe reports feem to have made too ftrong an im- 
preflion on Quintius, who ought, in prudence, to 
have acted with more tendernefs and caution in re- 
gard to allies fo ufeful to the Romans ; for by thus 
alienating their affection, he paved the way, at a dis- 
tance, for that open defection, to which the refent- 
ment of the ^Etolians afterwards carried them. But 
had he diffembled wifely ; had he (hut his eyes and 
ears to many things 5 and appeared fometimes ignorant 
of what the /Etolians might fay or do improperly, he 
might perhaps have remedied every thing. . 

Some days after the battle, Philip fent ambafladors 
to Flamininus who was at Lariffa, upon pretence of 
defiring a truce, for burying the dead 5 but, in reality, 
to obtain an interview with him. The proconful 
agreed to both requefts ; and was fo polite, as to bid 
the mefTenger tell the king, That be defircd him not to. 
ihfpond. The Etolians were highly offended at this 
meilage. As thefe people were not well acquainted 
with the character of the Romans, and judged of 
theirs from their own ; they imagined that Flamininus 
would not have appeared favourable to Philip, if the 
latter had not corrupted him by bribes j and they 
were not afhamed to fpread fuch reports among the 
allies. 

The Roman general fet out, with the confederates, 
for the entrance to Tempe, which was the appointed 
rendezvous. He affembled them before the king ar- 
rived, to enquire what they thought of the conditions 
of peace. Amynandrus, king of Athamania, who 
fpoke in the name of the reft, laid, that fuch a treaty 
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ought to be concluded, as might enable Greece to pre- 
ferve peace and liberty, even in the abfence of the 
Romans. 

Alexander the /Etolian fpoke next, and faid : That 
if the proconful imagined, that in concluding a peace 
with Philip, he mould procure a folid peace for the 
Romans, or lading liberty for the Greeks, he was 
greatly miftaken : that the only way to put an end to 
the Macedonian war, would be to drive Philip out of 
his kingdom ; and that this might be very eafily eftecT;- 
ed, provided he would take the advantage of the pre- 
fent occafion. After corroborating what he had ad- 
vanced with feveral reafons, he fat down. 

Quintius, addreffing himfelf to Alexander; <c You 
" do not know," fays he, " either the character of 
4< the Romans, my views, or the intereft of Greece. 
" It is not ufual with the Romans, after they have 
44 engaged in war with a king, or other power, to 
44 ruin him entirely ; and of this Hannibal and the 
" Carthaginians are a manifeft proof. As to myfelf, 
44 I never intended to make an irreconcileable war a- 
44 gainft Philip ; but was inclined to grant him a 
44 peace, whenever he mould yield to the conditions 
" that mould be prefcribed him. You yourfelves, 
44 iEtolians, in the affemblies which were held for 
44 that purpofe, never once mentioned depriving Phi- 
44 lip of his kingdom. Should victory infpire us with 
" fuch a defign ? How ftiameful were fuch fentiments ? 
44 When an enemy attacks us in the field, it is our 
44 bufmefs to repel him with bravery and haughtinefs : 
44 but when he is fallen, it is the duty of the victor to 
44 (how moderation, gentlenefs and humanity. With 
44 regard to the Greeks, it is their intereft, I confefs, 
44 that the kingdom of Macedonia fhould be lefs pow- 
ki erful than formerly ; but it no lefs concerns their 
44 welfare, that it mould not be entirely deftroyed. 
t4 That kingdom ferves them as a barrier againft the 
44 Thracians and Gauls *, who, were they not 

* A great number of Gauls bad fettled in the countries, adjiining to Thrace, 
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" checked by it, would certainly fall heavy upon 
4< Greece, as they have frequently done before." 

Flamininus concluded with declaring, that his opi- 
nion, and that of the council were, that if Philip 
would promife to obferve faithfully all the conditions 
which the allies had formerly prefcribed, that then a 
peace mould be granted him, after having confulted the 
fer.ate about it • and that the j^tolians might form what- 
ever refolutibns they pleafed on this occafion. Phi- 
neas, praetor of the i^tolians, having reprefented in 
very ftrong terms, that Philip, if he fhould efcape the 
prefent danger, would foon form new projects, and 
Vizht up a frefh war : " I (hall take care of that," re- 
plied the proconful ; <c and mall take effe&ual me- 
" thnds to put it out of his power to undertake any 
14 thing againfr us." 

The next day, Philip arrived at the place appointed 
for the conference ; and three days after the council 
being met again, he came into it, and fpoke with fo 
much prudence and wifdom, as ibftened the whole af- 
fcmbly. He declared that he would accept, and exe- 
cute whatever conditions the Romans and the allies 
(hould prefcribc ; and that with regard to every thing 
elfe, he would rely entirely on the difcretion of the 
fenate. Upon thefe words the whole council were 
filent. Only Phineas the yEtolian ftarted fome dif- 
ficulties, which were altogether improper, and for that 
reafon entirely difrcgarded. 

But what prompted Flamininus to urge the conclu- 
fion of the peace was, his having advice, that Antio- 
chu??, at the head of an army, was marching out of 
Syria, in order to make an irruption into Europe. 
He apprehended, that Philip might think of putting 
his cities into a condition of defence, and thereby 
might gain time. Befides, he was fenfible that mould 
another conful come in his ftead, all the honour of 
that war would be afcribed to him. Thefe reafons 
prevailed with him to grant the king a four months 
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truce ; whereupon he received four * hundred talents 
from him, took Demetrius his fon, and fome of his 
friends as hoftages ; and gave him permiflion to fend 
to Rome, to receive fuch farther conditions from the 
fenate as they mould prefcribe. Matters being thus 
adjufted, the parties feparated, after having mutually 
promifed, that in cafe a peace mould not be concluded,. 
Flamininus mould return Philip the talents and the 
hoftages. This being done, the feveral parties con- 
cerned fent deputations to Rome j fome to follicit 
peace, and others to throw obftacles in its way. 

if) Whilft thefe meafures were concerting, to 
bring about a general peace ; fome expeditions, of lit- 
tle importance, were undertaken in feveral places. 
Androithenes, who commanded under the king at 
Corinth, had a confiderable body of troops, confiding 
of above fix thoufand men : He was defeated in a> 
battle by Nicoftratus, praetor of the Achaeans, who 
came upon him unawares j and attacked him at a time 
when his troops were difperfed up and down the plains, 
and plundering the country. The Acarnanians were 
divided in their fentiments j fome being for Philip,, 
and others for the- Romans. The latter had laid fiege 
to Leucus. News being brought of the victory gain- 
ed at Cynofcephale, the whole country fubniitted to 
the conquerors. At the fame time the Rhodians toe k 
Perea, a fmall country in Caria, which, as they pre- 
tended, belonged to them, and had been unjuftly taken 
from them by the Macedonians. Phiiip, on thi 
other fide, repulfed the Dardanians, who had made an 
inroad into his kingdom, to plunder it during the iil 
flate of his affairs* After this expedition, ihe king 
retired to ThefTalonica. 

(g) At Rome, the time for the eMion of confuls I e- 
ing come, L. Furius Purpureo, and M. Claudius Mar- 

(/) Liv. 1. 33. n. 14—19. (g) A. M. 3S0R. Ant. J. C. 

196. Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. p. 793, 794. Liv. J. 33. n. 24, ii 
27—29 . 

* Four hundred tbtufand French cnwus. 
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cellus were chofen. At the fame time letters arrived 
from Quintius, containing the particulars of his vic- 
tory over Philip. They were firft read before the fe- 
nate, and afterwards to the people ; and public prayers 
during five days were ordered, to thank the gods for 
the protection they had granted the Romans, in the 
war again ft Philip. 

Some days after, ambafladors arrived to treat of the 
intended peace with the king of Macedonia ; the affair 
was debated in the fenate. Each of the ambafladors 
made long fpeeches, according to his refpeclive views 
and interefts ; but at laft, the majority were for peace. 
The fame affair being brought before the people, Mar- 
cellus, who paflionately defired to command the ar- 
mies in Greece, ufed his utmoft endeavours to break 
the treaty, but all to no purpofe : for the people ap- 
proved of Flamininus's propofal, and ratified the con- 
ditions. Afterwards the fenate appointed ten of the 
moft illuftrious citizens to go into Greece, in order 
for them to fettle, in conjunction with Flamininus, 
the affairs of that country, and fecure its liberties. In 
the fame affembly, the Achaeans defired to be received 
as allies of the people of Rome : but that affair meet- 
ing with fome difficulties, it was referred to the ten 
commiflioners. 

A fediticn had broke out in Bceotia, between the 
partizans of Philip and thofe of the Romans, which 
rofe to a great height. Neverthelefs, it was not at- 
tended with any ill confequences, the proconful having 
foon appeafed it. 

(b) The ten commiflioners who had fet out from 
Rome to fettle the affairs of Greece, arrived foon in 
that country. The chief conditions of the treaty of 
peace, which they fettled in concert with Flamininus, 
were as follow : That all the ether * cities of Greece, 

(b) Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. p. 795 — 800. Liv. 1. 33. n. 3c— 35. 
Pint, in Flam, p. 374 — 376. 

* His word oth;>r, is put here libci tics, becaufe the Romans thought 
in eppojition to fuch of the Grecian it neccjj'ary to garnfon Cbalcn 9 
cities as were fubjetl t: Philip, part Danctrias, and Corinth, 
of which ur.lj nere reftired to their 
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both in Afia and Europe, (hould be free, and be go- 
verned by their own Jaws : That Philip, before the 
celebration of the Ifthmian games, mould evacuate 
thofe in which he then had garrifons : That he mould 
reftore to the Romans all the prifoners and deferters, 
and deliver up to them all the {hips that had decks, 
(five feluccas excepted) and the galley having fixteen 
benches of rowers* That he fhould pay * a thoufand 
talents 5 one half down, and the other half in ten 
years, fifty every year, by way of tribute. Among 
the hoftages required of him, was Demetrius his fon, 
who accordingly was fent to Rome. 

In this manner Flamininus ended the Macedonian 
war, to the great fatisfaclion of the Greeks, and very 
happily for Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, 
who though vanquifhed, might ftill have an opportu- 
nity of finding the Romans confiderable employment 5 
Antiochus, feeing his power confiderably increafed by 
his glorious exploits, which had acquired him the fir- 
name of Great, had actually refolved to carry his arms 
into Europe. If therefore Flamininus, by his great 
prudence, had not forefeen what would come to pafs, 
and had not fpeedily concluded this peace ; had the 
war againft Antiochus been joined, in the midft of 
Greece, with the war carrying on againft Philip ; and 
had the two greateft and molt powerful kings then in 
the world (uniting their views and interefts) invaded 
Rome at the fame time ; it is certain, the Romans 
would have been engaged in as many battles, and as 
great dangers, as thofe they had been obliged to fuftain 
in the war againft Hannibal. 

As foon as this treaty of peace was known, all 
Greece, JEtolva. excepted, received the news of it with 
univerfal joy. The inhabitants of the latter country 
feemed diflatisfied, and inveighed privately againft it 
among the confederates, affirming, that it was nothing 
but empty words ; that the Greeks were amufed with* 
the name of liberty, with which fpecious term the 

* Aim 190000 U 
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Romans covered their interefted views. That they 
indeed differed the cities in Afia to enjoy tlieir freedom ; 
but that they Teemed to referve to themfelves thofe of 
Europe, as Orea, Eretria, Chalcis, Demetrias, and 
Corinth. That therefore Greece, nriclly fpeaking, 
was not freed from its chains; and, at moft, had 
only changed its fovereign. 

Thefe complaints made the proconful fo much the 
more uneafy, as they were not altogether without foun- 
dation. The commiflioners, purfuant to the inflruc- 
tions they had received from Rome, advifed Flamini- 
nus to reftore all the Greeks to their liberty ; but to 
keep pofleflion of the cities of Corinth, Chalcis, and 
Demetrias, which were the inlets of Greece; and to 
put ftrong garrifons into them, to prevent their being 
feized by Antiochus. He obtained, in the council, 
to have Corinth fet at liberty ; but it was refolved there, 
that a ftrong garrifon fhould be put into the citadel, as 
well as in the two cities of Chalcis and Demetrias i 
and this for a time only, till they mould be entirely 
rid of their fears with regard to Antiochus. 

It was now the time in which the Ifthmian games 
were to be folemnized ; and the expectation of what 
was to be there tranfacled, had drawn thither an incre- 
dible multitude of people, and perfons of the higheft 
rank. The conditions of the treaty of peace, which 
were not yet entirely made public, was the topic of ail 
conversions, and various conftruclions were put on 
them ; but very few could he perfuaded, that the Ro- 
mans would evacuate all the cities they had taken. All 
Greece was in this uncertainty, when the multitude 
being afiembled in the ftadium to fee the games, a he- 
rald comes forward, and publifhes with a loud voice ; 
The senate and people of Rome, and 
Titus Quintius the general, having o- 
vercome Philip and the Macedonians , 
easl and deliver from all garrisons, and 
taxes, and imposts, the c»j r in t h i ans, the 

ECCRIANS; THE PhQCIANS, THE EuBOE A NS, 

the 
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THE PHTHIOT ACHJEANS, THE MagNESIANS, 
THE THESSALIANS, AND THE Pe RRHiEBIANS ; 
DECLARE THEM FREE, AND ORDAIN THAT 
THEY SHALL BE GOVERNED BY THEIR RE- 
SPECTIVE LAWS AND USAGES. 

At thefe * words, which many heard but imper- 
fectly, becaufe of the noife that interrupted them, all 
the fpe&ators were filled with excefs of joy. They 
gazed upon, and queftioned one another with afto- 
nifhment, and could not believe either their eyes or 
ears ; fo like a dream was what they then Taw and 1 
heard. It was thought neceflary for the herald to re- 
peat the proclamation, which was now liftened to 
with the moil profound frlence, fo that not a Tingle- 
word of the decree was loft-. But now fully affined' 
of their happinefs, they abandoned themfelves again- 
to the higheft tranfports of joy, and broke into fuch- 
loud and repeated acclamations, that the fea refounded 1 
them to a great diftance ; and fome ravens, which- 
happened to fly that inftant over the affembly, fell 
down in the ftadium : fb true it is, that of all the blef- 
fings of this life, none are fb dear to mankind as li- 
liberty ' The games and fports were hurried over with 
neglecl and difregard ; for fo great was the general joy- 
upon this occafion, that it extinguished all other 
thoughts and regards. 

The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds 
to the Roman general ; and every one being eager to 
fee his deliverer, to falute him, to kifs his hand, and 
to throw crowns and feftoons of flowers over him j 



* Audita voce praeconis, majus 
gaudium fuit, quam quod univer- 
£ur.i homines capercnt. Vix fatis 
credere fe quifque udifle : alii alios 
intueri mirabundi velut fomnii va- 
nam fpeciem, quod ad qucmque 
pertineret, fuarum aurium fidei 
minimum credentes, proximo:; in- 
terrogabant. Revocatus praeco — 
iterum pronunciare eadem. Turn 
ab certo jam gaudio tantus cum 



clamore plaufus eft ortus, totiefque 
repetitus, ut racili apparcret, ni- 
hil omnium bonorum multitudini 
gratius, quam libertat.m, tfle. 
Ludicrum deinde its raptim pe- 
ranum eft, ut nullius nec animi 
ncc oculi fpettaculo intenti eflent. 
Ad_o unum gaudium pneoccupa- 
verat omnium aliarum fenfum vo- 
luptatum. Lfo. 1, 33. n. 32. 

he 
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he would have run the hazard of being preft to death 
by the crowd, had not the vigour of his years, ( for 
he was not above thirty-three years old ) and the joy 
which fo glorious a day gave him, fuftained and ena- 
bled him to undergo the fatigue of it. 

And indeed I would afk, whether any mortal ever 
faw a more happy or more glorious day, than this was 
for Flamininus and the Roman people ? What are all 
the triumphs of the world in comparifon with what 
we have feen on this occafion ? Should we eflimate 
the value of all the trophies, all the victories, all the 
conquefts of Alexander and the greateft captains, how 
little would they appear, when oppofed to this fingle 
aclion of goodnefs, humanity and juftice? It is a 
great misfortune to princes, that they are not fo fenfi- 
ble as they ought to be, to fo refined a joy, to fo af- 
fecting and exquifite a glory, as that which arifes from 
doing good to many. 

The remembrance * of fo delightful a day, and of 
the invaluable blefling then beftowed, was for ever re- 
newing, and for a long time the only fubjecl: of con- 
vention at all times and in all places. Every one 
cried in the higheft tranfports of admiration, and a 
kind of enthufiafm, « c that there was a people in the 
• c world, who, at their own expence and the hazard 
" of their lives, engage in war for the liberty of o- 
" ther nations; and that not for their neighbours, or 
*« people fituated on the fame continent * but who 
" crolTed feas, and failed to diftant climes, to deftroy 

and extirpate unjuft power from the earth, and to 
" eftablifh univerfally law, equity and juftice. That 

* Nec praefens omnium modo jun&is pneftet : maria trajiciat, ne 

effufa laetitia eft ; fed per multos quod toto orbe terrarum injuftum 

dies gratis & cogitationibus & fer- imperium fit, & ubique jus, fas, 

mcnibus revocata. Efle aliquam in lex potentuTima fint. Una voce 

terr's gentem, quae fua impenfa, praeconis liberatas omnes Graeciaa 

iuo labore ac pcriculo, be]la gerat atque Afias urbes. Hoc fpe conci- 

pro libertate aliorum : nec hoc fi- pere, audacis animi fuifle : ad ef- 

nitimis, aut propinquae vicinitatis fe&um adducere,virtutis & fortunae 

hoaaioibusj aut tcrris continenti ingentis r Liv, a. jj. 

46 by 
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•* by a fingle word and the voice of a herald, liberty 
« had been reftored to all the cities of Greece and 
« Afia. That a great foul only could have formed 
" fuch a defign ; but that to execute it was the effecl: 
" at once of the higheft good fortune, and the moft 
" confummate virtue." 

(h) They call to mind all the great battles which> 
Greece had fought for the fake of liberty. " After 
" fuftaining fo many wars, faid they, never was its 
« valour crowned with fo bleft a reward, as when' 
" ftrangers came and took up arms in its defence. It 
«< was then, that almoft without {bedding a drop of 
«< blood, or lofing fcarce one man, it acquired the 
" greateft and nobleft of all prizes for which man- 
" kind can contend. Valour and prudence are rare 
" at all times j but of all virtues, juftice is moft rare. 
" Agefilaus, Lyfander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, had 
" great abilities for carrying on war, and gaining bat- 
" ties both by fea and land ; but then it was for 
u themfelves and their country, not for ftrangers and 
" foreigners they fought. That height of glory was> 
" referved for the Romans." 

Such were the reflections the Greeks ma<le on the 
prefent ftate of affairs ; and the effects foon anfwered 
the glorious proclamation made at the Ifthmian 
games: for the commiflioners feparated, to go and 
put their decree in execution in all the cities. 

Flamininus being returned from Argos, was ap- 
pointed prefident of the Nemean games. He dis- 
charged perfectly well all the duties of that employ- 
ment, and ufed his utmoft endeavours to add to the 
pomp and magnificence of the feftival ; and he alfo 
published by a herald at thefe games, as he had done at 
all the reft, the liberty of Greece. 

As he vifited the feveral cities, he eftablHhed good or- 
dinances in them, reformed laws, reftored amity and 
concord between the citizens, by appeafing quarrels 
and feditions, and recalling the exiles > infinitely more 

(J>) Plut. in Flamin. 

pleafed 
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pleated with being able by the means of perfuafion to 
reconcile the Greeks, and to re-eftablim unity amongft 
them, than he had been in conquering the Macedoni- 
ans; fo that liberty feemed the leaft of the bleflings 
they had received from him. And indeed, of what 
fervice would liberty have been to the Greeks, had 
not juftice and concord been reftored among them ? 
What an example is here for governors of provinces I 
How happy are the people under magiftrates of this 
character ! 

It is related that Xenocrates the philofopher, having 
been delivered at Athens by Lycurgus the orator, out 
of the hands of the tax-gatherers, who were dragging 
him to prifon, in order to make him pay afum which 
foreigners were obliged by law to pay into the public 
treafury^ and meeting foon after the fons of his deli- 
verer, he faid to them, I repay with ufury the kindnefs- 
your father did me j for I am the caufe that all mankind 
pratfe him. But the gratitude which the Greeks 
ihowed Flamininus and the Romans, did not terminate, 
merely in praifing, but was alfo of infinite fervice to 
the augmentation of their power, by inducing all na* 
tions to confide in them, and rely on the faith of their 
engagements. For, they not only freely received fuch 
generals as the Romans fent them , but requefted 
earneftly that they might be fent \ they called them 
in, and put themfelves into their hands with joy. And' 
not only nations and cities, but princes and kings, who 
had complaints to offer againit the injuftice of neigh- 
bouring powers, had recourfe to them, and put them- 
felves in a manner under their fafeguard \ fo that, in 
a fliort time, from an effect oi the divine protection;,, 
(to ufe * Plutarch's expreflion ) the whole earth fub- 
mitted to their empire. 

Cornelius, one of the commiflioners who had dif- 
perfed themfelves up and down, came to the a/Tern bly 

cf 
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of the Greeks which was held at f Thermae, a city of 
/Etolia. He there made a long fpeech, to exhort the 
iEtolians to continue firmly attached to the party for 
whom they had declared ; and never to infringe the 
alliance they had made with the Romans. Some of 
the principal /Etolians complained, but with modefty, 
that the Romans, from the victory they had obtained, 
did not fhew fo much favour as before to their nation. 
Others reproached him, but in harm and injurious 
terms, that had it not been for the /Ktolians, the Ro- 
mans would neither have conquered Philip, nor have 
been able to fet foot in Greece. Cornelius, to prevent 
all difputes and contefts, which are always of pernici- 
ous confequence, was fo prudent as only to refer them 
to the fenate, aflliring them that all poflible juftice 
would be done them. Accordingly they came to that 
refolution ; and thus ended the war againfl Philip. 

Sect. IV. Complaints being made, and fufpicions a- 
ri/ing concerning Antiochus, the Romans fend an cm- 
bafjy to him, which has no other effhcJ, but to difpofe 
both parties for an open rupture. A confpiracy is. 
formed by Scopas the Mtolian againfl Ptole?ny. He 
and his accomplices are put to death. Hannibal re- 
tires to Antiochus. War of Flamininus againfl Nabis 9 . 
whom he befteges in Sparta ; he obliges him to fuefor 
peace, and grants it him. He enters Rome in triumph. 

•THE war of Macedonia had ended very fortunately 
for the Romans, who otherwife would have been 
invaded by two powerful enemies at the fame time, 
Philip and Antiochus : for it was evident, that the 
Romans would foon be obliged to proclaim war againfl 
the king of Syria, who inlarged his conquefts daily,, 
and undoubtedly was preparing to crofs over into. 
Europe. 

f According to Livy, it was at Bit^iKu* iruvo^cv. This is faid 
Ihtrmcpyla. It is doubted ivbc- 0 f an a Jj' cm Uy of JEtohans m the 
tter be has tranflatcd^ juflly Poly cityc f rbcrma, which is in JEto- 
»'us m this place; fVi tw tm lia. 

After 
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(*) After having eftabliflied good order in Ccelofy- 
ria and Paleftine, by the alliance he had concluded 
with the king of Egypt, and poflefled himfelf of feve- 
ral cites of Afia minor, and among thofe of Ephefus, 
he took the moft proper meafures for the fuccefs of his 
defigns ; and "to give him the pofleflion of all thofe 
kingdoms which he pretended had formerly belonged 
to his anceftors. 

Smyrna, Lampfacus, and the other Grecian cities 
of Afia who enjoyed their liberty at that time, feeing 
plainly that he intended to bring them under fubje&ion, 
refolved to defend themfelves. But being unable to re- 
fift fo powerful an enemy, they implored the Romans 
for protection, which was foon granted, The Ro- 
mans faw plainly, that it was their intereft to check 
theprogrefs of Antiochus towards the weft; and how 
fatal the confequence would be, mould they fufFer him 
to extend hi; power by fettling on the coaft of Afia, 
according to the plan he had laid down. The Ro* 
mans were therefore very glad of the opportunity 
thofe free cities gave them, of oppoling it ; and im- 
mediately fent an embafiy to him. 

Before the ambafladors had time to reach Antiochus, 
he had already fent off detachments from his army, 
which had formed the fieges of Smyrna and Lampfa- 
cus. That prince had palfed the Hellefpont in perfon 
with the reft of it, and poflefled himfelf of all the 
Thracian Cherfonefus. Finding the city of * Lyfi- 
machia all in ruins, ( the Thracians having demolifhed 
it a few years before) he began to rebuild it, with the 
defign of founding a kingdom there for Seleucus his 
fecond fon ; to make all the country round it his do- 
minions, and this city the capitol of a new kingdom. 

At the very time that he was revolving all thefe 
new projects, the Roman ambafladors arrived in 

(0 A. M. 3808. Ant. J. C. 196. Liv. I. 33. n. 38 — 41. Fo- 
fyb. 1. 17. p. 769 — 770. Appian. de bellis Syr. p. 86 — SS. 
• Tbi: city Jiocdon tke IJibmusor neck of the Pcninfula, 
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Thrace. They came up with him at Selymbria, a 
city of that country ; and were attended by deputies 
from the Grecian cities in Afia. In the firft confe- 
rences, the whole paffed in civilities, which appeared 
fincere ; but when they proceeded to bufinefs, the face 
of affairs was foon changed. L. Cornelius, who 
fpoke on this occafion, required Antiochus to reftore to 
Ptolemy the feveral cities in Afia, which he had taken 
from him ; that he mould evacuate all thofe which had 
been poflefled by Philip ; it not being juft that he mould 
reap the fruits of the war, which the Romans had car- 
ried on againft that prince; and that he mould not mo- 
left fuch of the Grecian cities of Afia as enjoyed their 
liberty. He added, that the Romans were greatly 
furprized at Antiochus, for croffing into Europe with 
two fuch numerous armies, and fo powerful a fleet ; 
and for rebuilding Lyfimachia ; an undertaking which 
could have no other view but to invade them. 

To all this Antiochus anfwered, that Ptolemy mould 
have full fatisfaclion, when his marriage, which was 
already concluded, mould be folemnized. That with 
regard to fuch Grecian cities as defired to retain their 
liberties, it was from him and not from the Romans 
they were to receive it. With refpett to Lyfimachia, 
he declared that he rebuilt it, with the defign of 
making it the refidence of Seleucus his fon ; that 
Thrace, and the Cherfonefus which was part of it, 
belonged to him ; that they had been conquered from 
Lyfimachus by Seleucus Nicator, one of his anceftors* 
and that he came thither as into his own patrimony. 
As to Afia and the cities he had taken there from Phi- 
lip, he knew not what right the Romans could have 
to them - s and therefore he defired them to interfere 
no further in the affairs of Afia than he did with thofc 
of Italy. 

The Romans defiring that the ambaffadors of Smyr- 
na and Lampfacus might be called in, they accordingly 
were admitted. Thefe fpoke with fo much freedom* 
as insenfed Antiochus to that degree, that he cried in a, 

paflion^ 
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paffion, that the Romans had no bufinefs to judge ol 
thofe affairs. Upon this, the aiTembly broke up in 
great diforder ; none of the parties received fatisfac- 
tion, and the whole Teemed to make a rupture inevi- 
table. 

During thefe negotiations, a report was fpread that 
Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus immediately 
thought himfelf mafter of Egypt, and accordingly 
went on board his fleet, in order to go and take poflef- 
fion of it. He left his fon Seleucus at Lyfimachia 
with the army, to complete the projects he had formed 
with regard to thofe parts. He firft went to Ephefus, 
where he caufed all his fhips in that port to join his 
fleet, in order to fail as foon as pofiible for Egypt. 
Arriving at Patara in Lycia, certain advice was brought, 
that the report which was fpread concerning Ptolemy's 
death was falfe. For this reafon he changed his courfe, 
and made for the ifland of Cyprus, in order to feize 
it : but a ftorm that arofe funk many of his fhips, dc- 
ftroyed a great number of his men, and broke all his 
meafures. He thought himfelf very happy, in having 
an opportunity of entering the harbour of StJeuci* 
with his fleet, which he there refitted, and went and 
wintered in Antiochia, without making any new at- 
tempt that year. 

(i) The foundation of the rumour which was fpread 
of Ptolemy's death, was from a confpiracy's having 
been really formed againft his life. This plot was con- 
trived by Scopas. That general feeing himfelf at the 
head of all the foreign troops, the greateft part of 
which were iEtolians, ( his countrymen ) imagined 
that with fo formidable a body of well-difciplined ve- 
teran forces, it would be eafy for him to ufurp the 
crown during the king's minority. His plan was al- 
ready formed ; and had he not let flip the opportunity, 
by confulting and debating with his friends, inftead or 
acting, he would certainly have fucceeded. Arifto- 
menes, the prime minifter, being apprized of the con- 

(*) Polyb. 1. 17, p. 771—771* 
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fpiracy, laid Scopas under an arreft ; after which, he 
was examined before the council, found guilty, and 
executed with all his accomplices. This plot made 
the government confide no longer in the iEtolians, 
who, till then, had been in great efteem for their fide- 
lity ; moft of them were removed from their employ- 
ments, and fent into their own country. After Sco- 
pas's death, immenfe treafures were found in his cof- 
fers, which he had amafled, by plundering the pro- 
vinces over which he commanded. As Scopas, during 
the courfe of his victories in Paleftine, had fubjecled 
Judaea and Jerufalem to the Egyptian empire; the 
greateft part of his treafures arofe no doubt from 
thence. The tranfition from avarice to perfidy and 
treafon is often very fhort ; and the fidelity of that 
general, who difcovers a pafTion for riches, cannot be 
fafely relied on. 

One of Scopas's principal accomplices was Dica&- 
archus, who formerly had been admiral to Philip, 
king of Macedonia. A very ftrange action is related 
of this man. That prince having commanded him to 
fall upon the iflands called Cyclades, in open violation 
of the moft folemn treaties j before he came out of the 
harbour, he fet up two altars, one to injuftice, and 
the other to impiety ; and offered facrifices on both, 
to infult, as one would imagine at the fame time both 
gods and men. As this wretch had fo greatly diftin- 
guihhed himfelf by his crimes, Ariftomenes diftinguifli- 
ed him alfo from the reft of the confpirators in his ex- 
ecution. Hedjfpatched all the others by poifon, but as for 
Picaearchus, hecaufed him to die in exquifite torments. 

The contrivers of the confpiracy being put to death, 
and all their meafures entirely defeated, the king was 
declared of age, though he had not yet quite attained 
the years, appointed by the laws ; and was fet upon 
the throne with great pomp and folemnity. He there- 
by took the government upon himfelf, and accordingly 
began to tranfacl bufinefs. As long as Ariftomenes 
adminiftered under him, all things went well : But 

when 
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when he conceived difguft for that faithful and able 
minifter, and not long after put him to death, (to rid 
himfelf of a man whofe virtue was offenfive to him) 
the remainder of his reign was one continued feries of 
diforder and confufion. His fubjedts laboured now 
under as many evils, and even greater, than in his 
fathers reign, when vice was moft triumphant. 

(/) When the ten commiffioners, who were fent to 
fettle the affairs of Philip, were returned to Rome, and 
made their report ; they told the fenate, that they 
muft expect and prepare for a new war, which would 
be (till more dangerous than that they had juft before 
terminated : That Antiochus had crofled into Europe 
with a ftrong army, and a confiderable fleet ; that 
upon a falfe report which had been fpread concerning 
Ptolemy's death, he had fet out, in order to pofTefs 
himfelf of Egypt, and that otherwife he would have 
made Greece the feat of the war : That the jEtolians, 
a people naturally reftlefs and turbulent, and difgufted 
with Rome, would certainly rife on that occaflon : That 
Greece foftered in its own bofom a tyrant (Nabis) 
more avaricious and cruel than any of his predeceflbrs, 
who was meditating how to enflave it ; and therefore, 
having been reftored, in vain, to its liberty by the 
Romans, it would only change its fovereign ; and 
would fall under a more grievous captivity than before, 
efpecially if Nabis fhould continue in pofleflion of the 
city of Argos. 

Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on Na- 
bis, and they were particularly vigilant over all Antio- 
chus's fteps. He had juft before left Antiochia, in the 
beginning of the fpring, in order to go to Ephefus ; 
and had fcarce left it, when Hannibal arrived there, 
and claimed his protection. That general had lived 
unmolefted in Carthage, during fix years, from the 
conclufion of the peace with the Romans : but he was 
now fufpe&ed of holding a fecret correfpondence with 

(!) A. M. 3809. Ant. J. C. 195. Liv. I. 33. n, 44 — 49. Ju/lin. 
I. 31. c. 2, 
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Antiochus ; and of forming with him the dcfign of 
carrying the war into Italy. His enemies fent advice 
of this fecretly to the Romans, who immediately de- 
puted an embafly to Carthage, for more particular in- 
formation in the fact ; with orders, in cafe the proofs 
fhould be manifeft, to require the Carthaginians to de- 
liver up Hannibal to them. But that general * had too 
much penetration and forefight, and had been too long 
accuftomed to prepare for ftorms, even in the greateft 
calms, not to fufpecl: their defign ; fo that before they 
had an opportunity to execute their commiflion, he 
withdrew privately, got to the coaft, and went on 
board a {hip which always lay ready by his order a- 
gainft fuch an occafion. He efcaped to Tyre, and 
went from thence to Antioch, where he expected to 
find Antiochus, but was obliged to follow him to 
Ephefus. 

He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince 
was meditating in fufpence whether he mould engage in 
a war with the Romans. The arrival of Hannibal 
gave him great fatisfaclion. He did not doubt but 
with the counfel and afliftance of a man who had fo 
often defeated the Romans, and who had thereby 
juftly acquired the reputation of being the greateft ge- 
neral of the age, he mould be able to compleat all his 
defigns. He now thought of nothing but victories and 
conquefts : Accordingly, war was refolved, and all 
that year and the following were employed in making 
the neceflary preparations. Nevertheless, during that 
time, embaflies were fent on both fides, upon pretext 
of an accommodation ; but, in reality, to gain time, 
and fpy what the enemy were doing. 

(/») With regard to Greece, all the dates, except 
the j*Etolians, whofe fecret difcontent I obferved be- 
fore, enjoyed the fweets of liberty and peace, and in 

(m) Liv. 1. 34. n. 22, 4.3. 

* Sed res Annibalem non diu minus in fecundis adverfa, quam 
latuit, virum ad profpicienda ca- in adverfis fccunda cogitantcm. 
vendaque pericula pcrirum } nec Jujiin. 
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that condition admired no lefs the temperance, juftice, 
and moderation of the Roman vi&or, than they had 
before admired his courage and intrepidity in the field, 
Such was the ftate of things, when Quintius received 
a decree from Rome, by which he was permitted to 
declare war againft Nabis. Upon this, he convenes 
the confederates at Corinth, and after acquainting 
them with the caufe of their meeting, * c You per- 
*« ceive, fays he, that the fubjecl: of the prefent deli- 
4< Deration folely regards you. Our bufinefs is to de- 
** termine, whether Argos, an antient and moft il- 
luftrious city, fituated in the midft of Greece, 
" mall enjoy its liberty in common with the reft of 
44 the cities ; or, whether it (hall continue fubjecl to 
e< the tyrant of Sparta, who has feized it. This af- 
4£ fair concerns the Romans only as the flavery of a 
66 fingle city would bereave them of the glory of 
having entirely delivered Greece. Confider there- 
« c fore what is to be done, and your refolutions fhall 
" determine my conduct." 

The aflembly were not divided in their opinion, 
except the iEtolians, who could not forbear mowing 
their refentment againft the Romans, which they car- 
ried fo high, as to charge them with breach of faith in 
keeping pofleflion of Chalcis and Demetrias, at a time 
that they boafted their having entirely reftored the li- 
berty of Greece. They inveighed no lefs againft the 
reft of the allies, who defired to be fecured from the 
rapine of the .flLtolians, who, (according to them) 
were Greeks only in name, but its reai enemies in 
their hearts. The difpute growing warm, Quintius 
obliged them to debate only on the fubjeel before them ; 
upon which it was unanimoufly refolved, that war 
fhould be declared againft Nabis tyrant of Sparta, in 
cafe he fhould refufe to reftore Argos to its former li- 
berty ; and every one promifed to fend a fpeedy fuc- 
cour : which was faithfully performed. Aiifthenes, 
general of the Achaeans, joined Quintius near Cleone, 
with ten thou&nd foot, and a thoufand horfe. 

Philip 
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Philip fent fifteen hundred men, as his quota, and 
the Theflalonians four hundred horfe. Quintius's 
brother arrived alfo with a fleet of forty gallies, to 
which the Rhodians and king Eumenes joined theirs. 
A great number of Lacedaemonian exiles came to the 
Roman camp, in hopes of having an opportunity of 
returning to their native country. They had Agefi- 
polis at their head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta 
juftly belonged. When but an infant, he had been 
expelled by Lycurgus the tyrant, after the death of 
Cleomenes. 

The allies defigned at firft to befiege Argos, but 
Quintius thought it more advifeable to march directly 
againft the tyrant. He had greatly ftrengthened the 
fortifications of Sparta ; and had fent for a thoufand 
chofen foldiers from Crete, whom he joined to the 
other thoufand he had already among his forces. He 
had three thoufand other foreign troops in his fervice ; 
and, befides thefe, ten thoufand natives of the coun- 
try, exclufively of the Helots. 

At the fame time he alfo concerted meafures, to fe- 
cure himfelf from domeftic troubles. Having caufed 
the people to come unarmed to the afTembly, and poll- 
ing armed foldiers round them ; after fome little pre- 
amble, he declared, that as the prefent juncture of af- 
fairs obliged him to take fome precautions for his own 
fafety, he tlierefore was determined to imprifon a cer- 
tain number of citizens, whom he had juft caufe to 
Aspect j and that the inftant the enemy mould be 
repulfed, (whom, he faid, he had no reafon to fear, 
provided things were quiet at home) he would releafe 
thofe prifoners. He then named about eighty youths 
of the principal families ; and throwing them into a 
ftrong prifon, ordered all their throats to be cut the 
night following. He alfo put to death in the villages 
a great number of the Helots, who were fufpeclsd of 
a defign to defert to the enemy. Having by this bar- 
barity fpread univerfal terror, he prepared for a vigo- 
rous defence ; firmly refolved not to quit the city du- 
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ring the ferment it was in, nor hazard a battle againft 
troops much fuperior in number to his own. 

Quintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which 
runs almoft under the walls of the city, whilft he was 
forming his camp, Nabis detached his foreign troops 
againft him. As the Romans did not expeel: fuch a 
fally, becaufe they had not been oppofed at all upon 
their march, they were at firft put into fome diforder : 
but foon recovering themfelves, they repulfed the ene- 
my to the walls of the city. On the morrow, Quin- 
tius leading his troops, in order of battle, near the 
river on the other fide of the city - 9 when the rear- 
guard had pafled, Nabis caufed his foreign troops to 
attack it. The Romans inftantly faced about, and 
the charge was very rude on both fides ; but at Iaft, the 
foreigners were broke and put to flight. Great numbers 
of them were killed ; for the Achaeans, who were well 
acquainted with the country, purfued them every 
where, and gave them no quarter. Quintius encamp- 
ed near Amy eke ; and after ravaging all the beautiful 
plains that lay round the city, he removed his camp 
towards the Eurotas ; and from thence ruined the val- 
lies, at the foot of mount Taygetus, and the lands ly- 
ing near the fea. 

At the fame time, the proconful's brother, who 
commanded the Roman fleet, laid fiege to Gythium, 
at that time a frrong and very important city. 
The fleets of Eumenes and the Rhodians came up very 
feafonably ; for the befieged defended themfelves with 
great courage : however, after making a long and vi- 
gorous refinance, they furrendered. 

The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city ; 
and therefore fent a herald to Quintius, to demand an 
interview, which was granted. Befides feveral other 
arguments in his own favour, on which Nabis laid 
great ftrefs ; he infilled ftrongly on the late alliance 
which the Romans, and Quintius himfelf, had con- 
cluded with him in the war againft Philip: an alliance, 
on which he ought to rely the more, as the Romar.- 

profcU-J 
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profefled themfelves faithful and religious obfervers of 
treaties, which they boafted their having never vio- 
lated. That nothing had been changed, on his part, 
fince the treaty : that he was then what he had always 
been ; and ■ had never given the Romans any new oc- 
caiion for complaints or reproaches. Thefe argu- 
ments were very juft : and, to fay the truth, Quin- 
tius had no folid reafons to oppofe to them. Accord- 
ingly in his anfwer he only expatiated in random com- 
plaints, and reproached him with his avarice, cruelty 
and tyranny : but, was he lefs covetous, cruel and ty- 
rannical, at the time of the treaty ? Nothing was 
concluded in this firft interview. 

The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city 
of Argos, fince the Romans required it ; as alfo, to 
give them up their prifoners and deferters. He defired 
Quintius, in cafe he had any other demands, to put 
them into writing, in order that he might deliberate 
upon them with his friends ; to which Quintius con- 
fented. The Roman general alfo held a council with 
his allies. Moft of them were of opinion, that they 
mould continue the waragainft Nabis, which could only 
terminate glorioufly, either by extirpating the tyrant, 
or at leaft his tyranny : for that otherwife, no body 
could be allured that the liberty of Greece was reftored. 
That if the Romans made any kind of treaty with 
Nabis, that would be acknowledging him in a folemn 
manner, and giving a fanc"tion to his ufurpation. 
Quintius was for concluding a peace, becaufe he was 
afraid that the Spartans would fuftain a long fiege, 
during which the war with Antiochus might break out 
on afudden, and he not be in a condition to act with 
his forces againft him. Thefe were his pretended mo- 
tives for defiring an accommodation ; but the true 
reafon was, his being apprehenfive that a new conful 
Would be appointed to fucceed him in Greece, and by 
that means deprive him of the glory of having termi 
nated this war - 3 a motive, which commonly influ- 
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cnced the refolutions of the Roman generals, more 
than the good of the public. 

Finding that none of his reafons could make the leaft 
impreflion on the allies, he put on the appearance of 
giving into their opinion, and by that artifice brought 
them all over to his own. 44 Let us befiege Sparta," 
fays he, 44 fince you think it proper, and exert our- 
44 felves to the utmoft for the fuccefs of our enterprize. 
44 As you are fenfible that fieges often fpin out to a 
" greater length than is generally defired, let us re- 
44 folve to take up our winter- quarters here, fince 
46 it muft be fo: this is a refolution worthy of your 
44 courage. I have a fufficient number of troops for 
44 carrying on this fiege : but the more numerous they 
44 are, the greater fupply of provifions and convoys 
4f will be neceffary. The winter that is coming on, 
44 exhibits nothing to us but a naked, ruined country, 
* 4 from which we can have no forage. You fee the 
44 great extent of this city, and confequently the 
44 great number of catapultae, battering rams, and 
44 other machines of all kinds that will be wanting. 
44 Write each of you to your cities, in order that they 
« 4 may furnifh you fpeedily, in an abundant manner, 
44 with all things neceflary for us. We are obliged 
* 6 in honour to carry on this fiege vigoroufly ; and it 
* 4 would be fhameful for us, after having begun it, 
44 to be reduced to abandon our enterprize." Every 
one then making his own reflexions, perceived a great 
many difficulties he had not forefeen ; and was fully 
fenfible, that the propofal they were to make to their 
cities would meet with a very ill reception, as particu- 
lars in confequence would be obliged to contribute, out 
of their own purfes, to the expence of the war. 
Changing therefore immediately their refolutions, they 
gave the Roman general full liberty to act as he fhoulJ 
think proper, for the good of his republic, and the in- 
tercfts of the allies. 

Upon which Quintius, admitting none into his 
council but the principal officers of the army, agreed, 
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in concert with them, on the conditions of peace, 
to be offered the tyrant. The chief were: That, 
within ten days, Nabis fhould evacuate Argos, and 
all the reft of the cities of Argolis, garrifoned by his 
troops : that he fhould reftore to the maritime cities 
all the gallies he had taken from them j and that he 
himfelf mould keep only two feluccas, with fixteen 
oars each : that he mould furrender up to the cities in 
alliance with the Romans, all their prifoners, defert- 
ers, and flaves : That he mould alfo reftore to the 
Lacedaemonian exiles, fuch of their wives and chil- 
dren as were willing to follow them, but however 
without forcing them to do fo : that he mould give five 
hoftages to be chofen by the Roman general, of which 
his fon mould be one : that he mould pay down an 
* hundred talents of filver, and afterwards fifty ta- 
lents annually, during eight years. A truce was 
granted for fix months, that all parties might have 
time to fend ambafladors to Rome, in order that the 
treaty might be ratified there. 

The tyrant was not fatisfied with any of thefe arti- 
cles ; but he was furprized, and thought himfelf hap- 
py, that no mention had been made of recalling the 
exiles. When the particulars of this treaty were 
known in the city, it raifed a general fedition, from 
the neceflity to which he reduced private perfons, of 
reftoring many things they were not willing to be de- 
prived of. Thus, no farther mention was made of 
peace, and the war began again. 

Quintius was now refolved to carry on the fiege 
with great vigour, and began by examining very at- 
tentively the fituation and condition of the city. 
Sparta had been a long time without walls ; difdaining 
every other kind of fortification but the bravery of its 
citizens. Walls had been built in Sparta, only fince 
the tyrants governed in it ; and that but in places 
which lay open, and were of eafy accefs : all the other 
parts were defended only by their natural fituation, 

* An hundred thousand crcivns, 
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and by bodies of troops pofted in them. As Quin- 
tius's army was very numerous (confifting of above 
fifty thoufand men, becaufe he had fent for all the 
land, as well as naval forces) he refolved to make it 
extend quite round the city, and to attack it on all 
fides, in order to ftrike the inhabitants with terror, 
and render them incapable of knowing on which fide 
to turn themfelves. Accordingly the city being at- 
tacked on all fides at the fame inftant, and the danger 
being every where equal, the tyrant did not know how 
to aft, either in giving orders, or in fending fuccours, 
which quite diffracted him. 

The Lacedaemonians fuftained the attacks of the 
befiegers, as long as they fought in defiles and narrow 
places. Their darts and javelins did little execution, 
becaufe, prefling on one another, they could not ftand 
firm on their feet ; and had not their arms at liberty to 
difcharge them with ftrength. The Romans drawing 
near the city, found themfelves on a fudden over- 
whelmed with flones and tiles, thrown at them from 
the houfe-tops. However, laying their fhields over 
their heads, they came forward in the form of the 
tejludo or tortoife, by which they were entirely co- 
vered from the darts and tiles : The Romans ad- 
vanced into the broader ftreets, when the Lacedaemo- 
nians, being no longer able to fuftain their efforts, nor 
make head againft them, fled to the moft craggy and 
rugged eminences. Nabis, imagining the city was 
taken, was greatly perplexed how to make fys efcape. 
But one of his chief commanders faved the city, by 
fetting fire to fuch edifices as were near the wall. 
The houfes were foon in flames ; the fire fpread on all 
fides J and the fmoke alone was capable of flopping 
the enemy. Such as were without the city and at- 
tacked the wall, were forced to move at a diftance 
from it j and thofe who were got into the city, fear- 
ing that the fpreading of the flames would cut off their 
communication, retired to their troops. Quintius 
then caufed a letreat to be founded - 3 and after having 
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almoft taken the city, was obliged to march his troops 
back into the camp. 

The three following days he took advantage of the 
terror with which he had filled the inhabitants, fome- 
times by making new attacks, and at other times, by 
flopping up different places with works ; in order 
that the befieged might have no opportunity to e- 
fcape, but be loft to all hopes. Nabis feeing things 
defperate, deputed Pythagoras to Quintius, to treat of 
an accommodation. The Roman general refufed at 
firft to hear him, and commanded him to leave the 
camp. But the petitioner, throwing himfelf at his 
feet, after many intreaties at laft obtained a truce upon 
the fame conditions as had been prefcribed before. Ac- 
cordingly, the money was paid, and the hoftages de- 
livered to Quintius. 

Whilft thefe things were doing, the Argives, who 
from the repeated advices they had, imagined that La- 
cediemonia was taken, reftored themfelves to liberty, 
by driving out their garrifon. Quintius, after granting 
Nabis a peace, and taking leave of Eumenes, the Rho- 
dians and his brother ( who returned to their refpec- 
tive fleets) repaired to Argos, whofe inhabitants he 
found in incredible tranfports of joy. The Nemsean 
games, which could not be celebrated at the ufual 
time, becaufe of the war, had been put off till the ar- 
rival of the Roman general and his army. He per- 
formed all the honours of it, and diftributed the prizes 
in it ; or rather, he himfelf was the (how. The Ar- 
gives efpecially could not take off their eyes from a 
man, who had undertaken that war merely in their 
defence ; had freed them from a cruel and ignominious 
flavery, and reftored them to their antient liberty. 

The Achaeans were greatly pleafed to fee the city 
of Argos again in alliance with them, and reftored to 
all their privileges : but Sparta being ftill enflaved, and 
a tyrant fuffered in the midft of Greece, allayed their 
oy , and rendered it lefs perfect. 
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With regard to the JEtolhns, it may be affirmed, 
that the peace granted to Nabis was their triumph. 
From that fhameful and inglorious treaty, ( for fo 
they called it ) they exclaimed in all places againft the 
Romans. They obferved, that in the war againft 
Philip, the Romans had not laid down their arms, till 
after they had forced that prince to evacuate all the 
cities of Greece. That here, on the contrary, the 
ufurper was maintained in the peaceable pofleflion of 
Sparta ; whilft that the lawful king ( meaning Agefi- 
polis) who had ferved under the proconful, and fo 
many illuftrious citizens of Sparta, were condemned 
to pafs the remainder of their days in banifhmenr. In 
a word, that the Romans had made themfelves the ty- 
rant's guards and protectors. The iEtolians, in thefe 
complaints, confined their views folely to the advan- 
tages of liberty: but in great affairs, men mould have 
an eye to all things; mould content themfelves with 
what they can execute with fuccefs, and not attempt a 
thoufand fchcmes at once. Such were the motives of 
Quintius, as he himfelf will (how hereafter. 

Quintius returned from Argos to EIatea,from whence 
he had fet out to carry on the war with Sparta. He 
fpent the whole winter in adminiftring juftice to the 
people, in reconciling cities and private families, in 
regulating the government, and eftabliming order in 
all places ; things which properly fpeaking are the 
real fruits of peace, the moft glorious employment of a 
conqueror, and a certain proof of a war's being under- 
taken on juft and rcafonable motives. The ambafla- 
dors of Nabis being arrived at Rome, demanded and 
obtained the ratification of the treaty. 

(n) In the beginning of the fpring, Quintius went 
to Corinth, where he had convened a general alTem- 
bly of the deputies of all the cities. There he repre- 
fentcd to them, the joy and ardor with which the Ro- 
mans had complied with the intreaties of the Greeks 
when they implored their fuccour ; and had made an 

(n) A. M, 3810. Ant. J. C. 194. 
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alliance with them, which he hoped neither fide would 
have occafion to repent. He gave an account, in few 
words, of the actions and enterprizes of the Roman 
generals his predeceffors ; and mentioned his own with 
a modefty of expreflion that heightened their merit. 
He was heard with univerfal applaufe, except when he 
began to fp:ak of Nabis ; on which occafion the af- 
fembly, by a modeft murmur, discovered their grief 
and furprize that the deliverer of Greece mould have 
left, in fo renowned a city as Sparta, a tyrant, not 
only infupportable to his own country, but formidable 
to all the reft of the cities. 

Quintius, who was not ignorant of the difpofition 
of people's minds with regard to him, thought proper 
to give an account of his conduct in few words. He 
confeffed, that no accommodation ought to have been 
made with the tyrant, could this have been done with- 
out hazarding the entire deftruftion of Sparta. But,, 
as there was reafon to fear, that this considerable city 
would be involved in the fame ruin with Nabis ; he 
therefore had thought it more prudent to let the tyrant 
live, weak and abandoned as he was ; than perhaps to- 
run the hazard, mould they employ too violent reme- 
dies, of deftroying the city, and that by the very en- 
deavours employed to deliver it. 

He added to what he had faid of paft tranfa&ions,. 
that he was preparing to fetout for Italy, and to fend 
the whole army thither. That before ten days mould 
be at an end, they mould hear that the garrifons of 
Demetrias and Chalcis were evacuated, and that he 
would furrender to the Achasans the citadel of Corinth. 
That this would mow, whether the Romans or /Eto- 
lians were molt worthy of belief : whether the latter 
had the leaft foundation for the report they fpread uni- 
verfally, that nothing could be of more dangerous con- 
fequence to a people, than to truft the Romans with', 
their liberties ; and that they only Ihifted the yoke,, 
in accepting that republic for their matter inftead of 
the Macedonians. He concluded with faying,, that it 
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was well known the iEtolians were not over prudent 
and difcreet either in their words or actions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to 
judge of their friends, not from words but actions ; to 
be cautious whom they trufted, and againft whom 
it was proper for them to guard. He exhorted them 
to ufe their liberty with moderation ; that with this 
wife precaution, it was of the higheft advantage to 
particular perfons as well as to cities ; but that with- 
out moderation it became a burden toothers, and even 
pernicious to thofe who abufed it. That the chief 
men in cities, the different orders that compofe them, 
and the citizens themfelvcs in general, mould endea- 
vour to preferve a perfect harmony : that fo long as 
they mould be united, neither kings nor tyrants would 
be able to diftrefs them ; that difcord and fedition 
opened a door to dangers and evils of every kind, be- 
caufe the party which finds itfelf weakeft within, feeks 
for fupport without ; and chufes rather to call in a fo- 
reign power to its aid, than fubmit to its fellow- citi- 
zens. He concluded his fpeech with conjuring them, 
in the mildeft and moft gentle terms, to preferve and 
maintain, by their prudent conduct, the liberty which 
they owed to foreign arms ; and to make the Romans 
feniiblc, that in reftoring them to their freedom, they 
had not afforded their protection and beneficence to 
perfons unworthy of it. 

This counfel was received as from a father to his 
children. Whilft he fpoke in this manner, the whole 
afiembly wept for joy, and Quintius himfelf could not 
refrain from tears. A gentle murmur expreffed the 
fentiments of all that were prefent. They gazed up- 
on ore another with admiration ; and every one ex- 
horted his neighbour to receive, with gratitude and rc- 
fpect, the words of the Roman general, as fo many 
oracles, and preferve the remembrance of them in their 
hearts for ever. 

After this, Quintius caufing filence to be made, de- 
lutd that they would enquire Itriclly after fuch Roman 
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citizens as were in flavery in Greece, and fend them 
to him in TheiTaly in two months j adding, that it 
would ill become them to leave thofe in captivity to 
whom they were indebted for their freedom. All the 
people replied with the higheft applaufes, and thanked 
Quintius in particular, for hinting to them fo juft and 
indifpenfable a duty. The number of thefe flaves was 
very confiderable. They were taken by Hannibal in 
the Punic war j but the Romans refufing to redeem 
them, they had been fold. It coft only the Achas- 
ans an hundred talents, that is, an hundred thoufand 
crowns, to reimburfe the matters the price they had 
paid for the flaves, at the rate of about * twelve 
pounds ten (hillings an head ; confequently the num- 
ber here amounted to twelve hundred. The reader 
may form a judgment, in proportion, of all the reft: 
of Greece. Before the aflcmbly broke up, the gar- 
rifon was feen marching down from the citadel, and 
afterwards out of the city. Quintius followed it 
foon after, and withdrew in the midft of the accla- 
mations of the people, who called him their faviour 
and deliverer, and implored heaven to beftow all pof- 
fible bleflings upon him. 

He withdrew in the fame manner the garrifons 
from Chalcis and Demetrias, and was received in thofe 
cities with the like acclamations. From thence he 
went into ThefTaly, where he found all things in the 
utmoft diforder and confufion. 

At laft he embarked for Italy, and upon his arrival 
at Rome entered it in triumph. The ceremony lafted 
three days, during which he exhibited to the people 
( amidft the other pomp ) the precious fpoils he had 
taken in the wars againfi Philip and Nabis. Demetrius, 
fon of the former, and Armenes of the latter, were 
among the hoftages, and graced the victor's triumph. 
But the noblefl: ornament of it was, the Roman citi- 
zens delivered from flavery, who followed the victor's 

* Five hundred Data; ii, 
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car, with their heads (haved, as a mark of the li- 
berty to which they had been reftored. 

Sect. V. XJniverfal preparations for the war between 
Antiochus and the Romans. Mutual embajftes and 
interviews on both fides, which come to nothing. The 
Romans fend troops againft Nabis, who had infringed 
the treaty. Philopcemen gains another viclory over 
him. The Aitolians implore the ajfiftance of Antiochus, 
Nabis is killed. Antiochus goes at la ft to Greece, 
(o) A Ntiochus and the Romans were preparing for 



war. Amballadors were arrived at Rome, in 
the name of all the Greeks, from a great part of Afia 
minor, and from feveral kings. They were favoura- 
bly received by the fenate ; but as the affair of king 
Antiochus required a long examination, it was referred 
to Quintius and the commiffioners who were returned 
from Afia. The debates were carried on with great 
warmth on both fides. The ambaffadors of the king 
were furprized, as their fovereign had fent them merely 
to conclude an alliance and friendfhip with the Ro- 
mans, that the latter mould pretend to prefcribe laws 
to him as to a conquered monarch j and nominate 
thofe cities which he might keep, and fuch as he was 
to abandon. Quintius, in concert with his collegues, 
after a great many fpeechesand replies, declared to the 
king's ambafTadors, that the Romans perfifted in the 
refolution they had taken, to deliver the Grecian cities 
of Afia, as they had done thofe of Europe; and 
mould fee whether Antiochus would approve of that 
condition. They anfwered, that they could not en- 
ter into any engagement that tended to kffen the do- 
minions of their fovereign. On the morrow, all the 
reft of the ambafTadors were again introduced into the 
fenate. Quintius reported what had been fpoke and 
tranfacled in the conference ; and intreated each of 
them in particular, to inform their refpeclive cities, 
that the Romans were determined to defend their li- 
;<) A. M. 38x1. Ant. J. C. 193. Liv* I. 34. n. 57— 6a. 
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berties againft Antiochus, with the fame ardor and 
courage as they had done againft Philip. Antiochus's 
ambafladors conjured the fenate, not to form any rafh 
refolution in an aftair of fo much importance j to al- 
low the king time to reflect on matters ; and to weigh 
and confider things maturely on their fide, before they 
paflfed a decree, in which the public tranquillity would 
be involved. They did not yet come to a decifion, but 
deputed to the king, Sulpitius, Villius, and ./Elius, the 
fame ambafladors who had already conferred with him 
at Lyfimachia. 

Scarce were they gone, but ambafladors from Car- 
thage arrived at Rome, and acquainted the fenate, that 
Antiochus, at the inftigation of Hannibal, was cer- 
tainly preparing to carry on the war againft the Ro- 
mans. I had obferved before, that Hannibal had fled 
for refuge to this prince, and was arrived at his court at 
the very inftant the king was deliberating whether he 
fhould embark in this war. The prefence and coun- 
fels of fuch a general, contributed very much to deter- 
mine him to it. His opinion at that time, ( and he 
always perfifted in it ) was, that he ought to carry his 
arms into Italy : that by this means the enemy's coun- 
try would furnifh them with troops and provifions-j that 
otherwife, no prince nor people could be fupenor to the 
Romans, and that Italy could never be conquered but 
in Italy. He demanded but an hundred gallies, ten 
thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe. He declared 
that with this fleet he would flrft go into Africa, where 
he was perfuaded the Carthaginians would join him ; 
but that, mould he not fucceed in the latter, he would 
fail directly for Italy, and there find effectual means to 
diftrefs the Romans ; that it was neceflary that the 
king mould go over into Europe with the reft of his 
forces, and halt in fome part of Greece, and not go 
immediately into Italy, though he mould always feem 
upon the point of doing it. 

The king approving this project at flrft, Hannibal 
fent a Tyrian in whom he could confide, to Cartilage, 
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to found the citizens; for he did not care to venture 
letters, left they mould be intercepted ; not to men- 
tion that bufinefs is tranfacled much better by word of 
mouth than by writing. But the Tyrian was difco- 
vered, and efcaped with great difficulty. The Car- 
thaginian fenate fent immediate advice of this to the 
Romans, who apprehended being engaged at the fame 
time in a war with Antiochus and the Carthaginians. 

(p) No people, at this time, hated the Romans 
more than the iEtolians. Thoas, their general, was 
for ever incenfing them ; reprefenting, in the mod 
aggravating terms, the contempt the Romans had for 
them from their laft victory, though chiefly owing to 
them. His remonftrance had the intended effedt. ; and 
Damocritus was fent ambaffador to Nabis, Nicander 
to Philip, and Dicearchus, Thoas's brother, to Antio- 
chus, charged with particular inftruclions in regard 
to each of thofe princes. 

- The firft rcprefented to the tyrant of Sparta, that 
the Romans had entirely enervated his power, by dil- 
pofleffing him of his maritime towns, as they fur- 
nifhed him with gallies, foldiers, and failors : That, 
confined within his own walls, he had the mortifica- 
tion to fee the Achasans reign over Peloponnefus : that 
he would never have fo favourable an opportunity for 
recovering his antient power, as that which then pre- 
ferred itfelf : that the Romans had no army in Greece: 
that he might eafily fcize upon Gythium, which was 
fituated very commodioufly for him: and that the Ro- 
mans would not think it worth while to fend their le- 
gions again into Greece, to take a city of fo little 
confequence. 

Nicander employed ftill ftronger motives to rouze 
Philip, who had been thrown down from a much fu- 
perior height of greatnefs, and deprived of abundantly 
more than the tyrant. Befides which he enlarged on 
the antient glory of the kings of Macedonia, and in 
What manner the whole world had been fubdued by 
(j>) A. M. 3310. Ant. J. C, 19a, Liv, 1. 55. n. 12, 
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their arms : that the propofal he made him would not 
expofe him to any danger : that he did not defire him 
to declare war, till Antiochus fliould have pa fled into 
Greece with his army ; and that if he (Philip) un« 
afiifted by Antiochus, had, with only his own forces, 
fuftained fo long a war againft the Romans and the 
iEtolians united ; how would it be poflible for the Ro- 
mans to refill: him, when he fhould have concluded an 
alliance with Antiochus and the iEtolians ? He did not 
forget to mention Hannibal, the fworn enemy to the 
Romans, of whofe generals more had been defeated by 
him, than were living at that time. 

Dicaearchus employed other arguments with Antio- 
chus. He obferved particularly, that in the war a- 
gainft Philip the Romans had taken the fpoils, but 
that the whole honour of the victory had been due to 
the /Etolians : that they alone had opened them an 
entrance into Greece, and had enabled them to over- 
come the enemy, by aiding them with their troops. 
He gave a long detail of the number of horfe and foot 
with which they would furnifh him ; and the ftrong 
towns and fea-ports poflefied by them. He did not 
fcruple to affirm, though without foundation, that Phi- 
lip and Nabis were determined to unite with him a- 
gainil: the Romans. 

Thefe are the fteps the j^tolians took, to raife up 
enemies againft Rome on every fide. However, the 
two kings did not comply with them at that time ; 
and did not take their refolution till afterwards. 

With regard to Nabis, he fent immediately to all 
the maritime towns, to excite the inhabitants of them 
to rebellion. He bribed many of the principal citi- 
zens, and difpatched thofe who were inflexibly deter- 
mined to adhere to the party of the Romans. Quin- 
tius, at his leaving Greece, had ordered the Achseans 
to be very vigilant in defending the maritime cities. 
They immediately fent deputies to the tyrant, to put 
him in mind of the treaty he had concluded with the 
Romans 3 and to exhort him not to infringe a peace 

he 
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he had follicited fo much. At the fame time they 
fent troops to Gythium, which the tyrant had already 
befieged ; and ambaflbrs to Rome, to inform the fe- 
nate and people of what was doing. 

{q) Anticchus did not yet declare himfelf openly, 
but took fecret meafures for promoting the great de- 
fign he meditated. He thought it advifeable to ftrength- 
en himfelf by r good alliances with his neighbours. In 
this view, he went to Raphia, a frontier city of Pa- 
leftine towards Egypt. He there gave his daughter 
Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes ; and 
refigned to that prince, as her dowry, the provinces 
of Ccelofyria and Paleftine, but upon condition, as 
had been before ftipulated, that he mould retain but 
half the revenues. 

At his return to Antioch, he gave another daugh- 
ter, Antiochis by name, in marriage to Ariarathes king 
of Cappadocia. He would have been very glad to 
have beftowed the third on Eumencs king of Perga- 
mus ; but that prince refufed her, contrary to the 
advice of his three brothers, who believed that an al- 
liance of fo great a monarch would be a great fupport 
to their houfe. However, Eumenes foon convinced 
them by the reafons he gave, that he had examined 
that affair more deliberately than they. He repre- 
fented, that mould he marry Antiochus's daughter, he 
would be under a neceflity of efpoufmg his intereft a- 
gainft the Romans, with whom he plainly faw this 
monarch would foon be at variance : that, mould the 
Romans get the better (as it was highly probable they 
would) he mould be involved in the fame ruin with 
the vanquifhed king, which would infallibly prove his 
deftrudtion : that on the other fide, mould Antiochus 
have the advantage in this war, the only benefit that 
he (Eumenes) could reap by it, would be, that hav- 
ing the honour to be his fon- in-law, he mould be one 
of the firft to become his flave. For they might be 

(7) Polyb. 1. 3. p. 167. Liv. 1. 3 c. n. 15 — 2c, App'an. in Syriac 
p. 83 — 92. Jcl'cph. Antiq. 1, 12, c. 3. 
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allured, that mould Antiochus get the better of the 
Romans in this war, he would fubject all Afa, and 
oblige all princes to do him homage : that they mould 
have much better terms from the Romans, and there- 
fore he was refolved to continue attached to their in- 
terefts. The event mowed that Eumenes was not 
miftaken. 

After thefe marriages, Antiochus went with great 
diligence into Afia Minor, and arrived at Ephefus in the 
depth of winter. He fet out from thence again in the 
beginning of the fpring to punifh the Pifidians, who 
were inclined to revolt ; after having fent his fon into 
Syria, for the fecurity of the provinces in the eaft. 

I have faid above, that the Romans had deputed 
Sulpitius, ./Elius, and Villius, on an embafly to An- 
tiochus. They had been ordered to go fir ft to the 
court of Eumenes, and accordingly they went to Per- 
gamus, the capital of his kingdom. That ptince 
told them, that he defired nothing fo much as a war 
with Antiochus. In times of peace, the having fo 
powerful a king in his neighbourhood gave him very 
juft alarm. In cafe of a war, he did not doubt but 
Antiochus would experience the fame fate as Philip, 
and thereby either be entirely ruined ; or, mould the 
Romans grant him a peace, Eumenes allured himfelf 
that part of his fpoils and fortrelfes would be given 
him, which would enable him to defend himfelf, with- 
out any foreign aid, againft his attacks : That after 
all, mould things take a different turn, he had rather 
run the worft hazard, in concert with the Romans, 
than be expofed, by breaking with them, to fubmit, 
cither voluntarily, or through force, to Antiochus. 

Sulpitius being left fick in Pergamus, Villius, who 
received advice that Antiochus was engaged in the war 
of Pifidia, went to Ephefus, where he found Hanni- 
bal. He had feveral conferences with him, in which 
he endeavoured, but in vain, to perfuade him, that 
he had no reafon to be under any apprehenfions from 
the Romans. He had better fuccefs in the defign he 
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propofH in that conduct, which was by treating Han- 
nibal with great courtefy, and making him frequent 
vifits, to render him fufpecled to the king ; which 
accordingly happened, as we mail foon fee. 

Livy, on the authority of fome hiftorians, relates 
that Scipio was in this embafTy, and that it was at this 
time that Hannibal made him the celebrated anfwer, 
I have related * elfewhere, when fpeaking of the moft 
illuftrious generals, he gave the firft place to Alexan- 
der, the fecond to Pyrrhus, and the third to himfelf, 
Some authors look upon this embafly of Scipio as im- 
probable, and the anfwer of Hannibal to be more fo. 

Villius went from Ephefus to Apamea, whither An- 
tiochus repaired after having ended the war againft the 
Pifidians. In their interview, they fpoke on much 
the fame topics, as thofe on which the king's ambaf- 
fadors had debated with Quintius in Rome. Their 
conferences broke off, on that prince's receiving ad- 
vice of the death of Antiochus his eldeft fon. He re- 
turned to Ephefus to lament his lofs. But notwith- 
ftanding thefe fine appearances of affliction, it was ge- 
nerally believed that his mew of grief was merely po- 
litical j and that he himfelf had facrificcd him to his 
ambition. He was a young prince of the greateli 
hopes, and had already given fuch mining proofs of 
wifdom, goodnefs, and other royal virtues, that he 
was the darling of all who knew him. It was pre- 
tended that the old king, growing jealous of him, had 
fent him from Ephefus into Syria, under the pretext 
of having an eye to the fecurity of the provinces of 
the Eaft ; and that he had caufed fome eunuchs to 
poifon him there, to rid himfelf of his fears. A king, 
and at the fame time a father, ought not to be fu!- 
pe&ed of fo horrid a crime, without the ft rongeft and 
moft evident proofs. 

Villius, that he might not be importunate at a 
time of mourning and forrow, was returned to Per- 
gamus, where he found Sulpitius perfectly recovered. 

* VoU I. Hijiory of the Carthaginians, 
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The king fent for them foon after. They had a con- 
ference with his minifter, which ended in complaints 
on both fides ; after which they returned to Rome, 
without having concluded any thing. 

The inftant they were gone, Antiochus held a great 
council on the prefent affairs, in which every one 
exclaimed againft the Romans, knowing that to be 
the beft method of making their court to the king. 
They aggravated the haughtinefs of their demands, 
and faid it was ftrange, that they mould attempt to 
prefcribe laws to the greater! monarch of Afia, as if 
they were treating with a conquered Nabis. Alex- 
ander of Acarnania, who had a great afcendant over 
the king, as if the matter in deliberation were, not 
whether they mould make war, but how, and in 
what manner they mould carry it on ; afiured the 
king, that he would be infallibly vi&orious, in cafe 
he mould crofs into Europe, and fettle in fome part 
of Greece. That the iEtolians, who were in the 
center of it, would be the firft to declare againft the 
Romans : that at the two extremities of this country, 
Nabis, on one fide, to recover what he had loft, 
would raife all Peloponnefus againft them ; and that 
on the other, Philip, who was ftill more difgufted, 
would not fail, at the firft fignal of war, to take up 
arms alfo : that they had no time to lofe ; and, that 
the decifive point was, to feize upon the moft advan- 
tageous pofts, and to make fure of allies. Ho added, 
that Hannibal ought to be fent immediately to Car- 
thage, to perplex and employ the Romans. 

Hannibal, whom his conferences with Villius had 
rendered fufpecled to the king, was not fummoned to 
this council. He had perceived on feveral other occa- 
fions, that the king's friendfhip for him was very 
much cooled, and that he no longer repofed the fame 
confidence in him. However, he had a private con- 
ference with him, in which he unbofomed himfelf 
without the leaft difguifc. Speaking of his infant 
years, in which he had fworn on the altars to be the 
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eternal enemy of the Romans. " It is this oath, fays 
" he, it is this hatred, that prompted me to keep 
" the fword drawn during thirty fix years; it was 
" the fame animofity that occafioned my being ba- 
" nifhed from my country in a time of peace, and 
" forced me to feek an afylum in your dominions. 
" If you defeat my hopes ; guided by the fame hatred, 
" which can never expire but with my life, I will 
tc fly to every part of the world where there are fol- 
" diers and arms, to raife up enemies againft the 
" Romans. I hate them, and am hated by them. 
" As long as you mall refolve to make war againft 
" them, you may confider Hannibal as the fir ft of 
" your friends : but if there are any motives which 
" incline you to peace, take counfel of others, not 
" of me." Antiochus, ftruck with thefe words, 
feemed to reftqre him his confidence and fricndfhip. 

The ambaffadors being returned to Rome, it ap- 
peared evidently from their report, that a war with 
Antiochus was inevitable ; but they did not think it 
yet time to proclaim it againft him. They did not 
acl fo cautioufly with regard to Nabis, who had been 
the firft to violate the treaty, and was then actually 
befieging Gythium, and laying wafte the territories of 
the Achreans. Acilius, the pnetor, was fent with a 
fleet into Greece, to protect the allies. 

(r) Philopcemen was general of the Achasans that 
year. He was not inferior to any captain with refpeft 
to iand-fervice, but had no (kill in naval affairs. Not- 
withstanding this, he took upon himfelf the command 
of the Achaean fleet *, and imagined that he mould 

(r) A.M. 3813. Ant. J. C. 191. Liv. 1. 35. n. 25 — 30. Plut. 

in Philop. p. 363, 364. 

* % Ihe great prir.ee of Conde' would be proud of obeying yrur 

thought and /poke much mere ivifely. orders. My orders, inierruf.d 

Jn a converfaticn upon a fea- the prince ; I fhould not prelum; 

fght t tbe prir.ee faid y be JboulJ even to give my advice : but 

be very glad to fee one, purely for fhould Hand quietly on the deck ; 

bis oivn inflruElion, A fea-ojficer and oblerve all the motions anJ 

Kvbo ivas prefenty replied. Sir, operations of the battle, fur my 

were your highnefs in a fea- own infhudtion. 
fight, there is no admiral but 
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be as fuccefsful by fea as he had been by land : but he 
learnt, to his coft, not to depend fo much upon his 
own judgment, and found how greatly ufeful experi- 
ence is on all occafions ; for Nabis, who had fitted 
out fome veflels with expedition, defeated Philopce- 
men, and he narrowly efcaped being taken prifoner. 
This difafter however did not difcourage him, but 
only made him more prudent and circumfpeel for the 
future. Such is the ufe judicious men ought to make 
of their errors, which, by that means, are frequently 
more advantagious to them than the grcateft fuccefles. 
Nabis triumphed now, but Philopcemen refolved, if 
pofTible; to make his joy of fhort duration. Accord- 
ingly, a few days after, having furprized him when 
he leaft expected him, he fet fire to his camp, and 
made a great flaughter of his troops. In the mean 
time Gythium furrendered, which very much aug- 
mented the pride and haughtinefs of the tyrant. 

Philopcemen faw plainly that it was neceflary to 
come to a battle. In this lay his chief talent, and no 
general equalled him in drawing up an army, in ma- 
king choice of the pofls, in taking all advantages, and 
improving all the errors of an enemy. On this occa- 
sion, fired by jealoufy, and animated with revenge 
againft Nabis, he employed all his ability in the art of 
war. The battle was fought not far from Sparta. 
In the firft attack, the auxiliary forces of Nabis, which 
formed his greatcft flrength, broke the Achseans, 
threw them into diforder, and forced them to give 
way. It was by Philopoemen's order that they fled to 
draw the enemy into ambufcades he had laid for them. 
Accordingly they fell into them ; and, whilft they 
were fhouting as victorious, thofe who fled faced a- 
bout ; and the Achaeans charged them on a {udden 
from their ambufcades, and made a great flaughter. 
As the country was full of thickets, and very difficult 
for the cavalry toacl in from the rivulets and morafTes, 
with which it abounded ; the general would not fufFer 
his troops to abandon themfelves to their ardour, in 

purfuing 
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purfuing the enemy ; but caufing a retreat to be found 
ed, he encamped on that very fpot, though long be. 
fore it was dark. As he was fully perfuaded, that a; 
foon as it mould be night, the enemy would return 
from their flight, and retire towards the city in fmaii 
parties, he pofted ambufcades, in all the pafles round, 
on the rivulets and hills, who killed or took great 
numbers of them, fo that Nabis hardly faved a fourth 
of his army. Philopoemen having blocked him up in 
Sparta, ravaged Laconia for a month ; and, alter 
having confiderably weakened the forces of the ty- 
rant, he returned home, laden with fpoils and glory. 

This viclory did Philopcemen great honour, becaufe 
it was manifeftly owing folely to his prudence and 
ability. A circumftance is related of him, which 
is perhaps peculiar to him ; and which young officer; 
fhould prppofe to themfelves as a model. Whenever 
he was upon a march, whether in times of peace or 
war, and came to any difficult pafs ; he halted, and 
afked himfelf (in cafe he were alone) or elfe enquired 
of thofe who were with him, in what manner it 
would be neceflary to a£t, in cafe the enemy mould 
come fuddenly upon them ; if he charged them in 
front, flank, or rear ; if he came on in order of bat- 
tle ; or in lefs order, as when an army is on its 
march. What poft would it be proper for him to 
take ? In what places to difpofe his baggage, and how 
many troops would be neceflary to guard it ? Whether 
it would be convenient for him to march forward, or 
to return back the way he came ? Where to pitch 
his camp ? Of what extent it ought to be ? By what 
method he could beft fecure his forage, and provide 
water ? What rout he mould take the next day, after 
he fhould decamp, and in what order it were beft to 
march ? Ke had accuflomed himfelf fo early, and ex- 
etcifed himfelf lb much in all thefe parts of the mili- 
tary knowledge, that nothing was new to him ; and 
never was difconcerted by any unforefeen accident, 
but refolved and acted immediately as if he had fore- 
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feen every thing that happened. Thefe things form 
the great captain : but the only method to be fuch is, 
to love one's profeffion, to think it an honour to im- 
prove in it, toftudy it ferioufly, and to defpife the com- 
mon topics of difcourfe of the indolent and infignifi- 
cant part of an army, that have neither elevation of 
mind, nor views of honour and glory. 

(s) During this expedition of the Achaeans again ft 
Nabis, the /Etolians had fent ambaffadors to Antio- 
chus, to exhort him to crofs into Greece. They not 
only promifed to join him with all their forces, and 
to act in concert with him ; but alfo aflured him, that 
he might depend upon Philip king of Macedon, on 
Nabis king of Lacedaemonia, and on feveral other 
Grecian powers, who hated the Romans in their 
hearts, and would declare againft them the moment 
of his arrival. Thoas, the firlt of the ambaffadors, 
expatiated upon all thefe advantages in the ftrongeft 
and moft pompous terms. He obferved to him, that 
the Romans, by drawing their army out of Greece, 
had left it in a defencelcfs condition: that this would 
be the fineft opportunity for him to poflefs himfelf of 
it ; that all the Greeks would receive him with open 
arms ; and that the inftant he came among them, he 
would be mafter of the country. This foothing de- 
scription of the ftate of the Grecian affairs, made fo 
deep an imprefficn on him. that he could fcarce give 
himfelf time to deliberate in what manner it would be 
moft proper for him to act. 

The Romans, on the other fide, who were not ig- 
norant of the meafures taken by theiEtolians to difen- 
gage their allies from their intereft, 'and increafe their 
enemies on all fides, had fent ambaffadors into Greece, 
among whom was Quintius. At his arrival, he found 
all the nations very well difpofed with regard to the 
Romans, except the Magneuans, who had been alie- 
nated from them, by the report which was fpread, of 
their intending to reftore to Philip his fori, who had 

(0 Liv. 1. 35. n. 31—34- 
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been given them as an hoftage ; and to deliver up to 
that monarch the city of Demetrias, which belonged 
to the Magnefians. It was neceilary to undeceive 
them, but in fo dexterous a manner as not to difguft 
Philip, whom it was much more their intereft to ob- 
lige. This Quintius affecled with great addrefs. The 
author of thefe falfe reports was Eurylochus, at that 
time chief magi ft rate. As he let drop fome harm and 
injurious expreflions againft the Romans, which gave 
Quintius an opportunity of reproaching the Magnefi- 
ans with their ingratitude ; Zeno, one of the oldeft 
among them, directing himfelf to Quintius and the 
reft of the ambafTadors with tears, conjured them not 
to impute to a whole people the rancour of one man, 
who (he faid) ought only to be anfwerable for it. 
That the Magnefians were obliged to Quintius and the 
Romans, not only for their liberty, but for whatever 
elfe is moft dear and valuable among men ; that as for 
themfelves, they would fooner part with their lives 
than renounce the friendfhip of the Romans, and 
forget the obligations they owed to them. The 
whole aflembly applauded this fpeech ; and Eurylo- 
chus perceiving plainly, that there was no longer any 
fafety for him in the city, took refuge amongft the 
/Etolians. 

Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned 
from Antiochus's court, from whence he had brought 
Menippus, whom the king had fent as his ambafiador 
to the ./Etolians. Before the general aflembly was 
convened, thefe two had endeavoured, in concert, to 
prepare and prepoflefs the people, by enlarging upon 
the king's forces by fea and land j his numerous bo- 
dies of horfe and foot ; the elephants he had caufed to 
be brought from India ; and above all ( which was the 
ftrongeft motive with regard to the populace ) the im- 
menfe treafures which the king would bring with him, 
fufficient to buy even the Romans themfelves. 

Quintius had regular notice fent him of whatever 
was faid or done in iEtolia. Though he looked upon 
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all things as loft on that fide, yet, that he might have 
nothing to reproach himfelf with, and to lay the wrong 
ftill more on the fide of the Italians, he thought pro- 
per to depute to their aflemblies Tome ambafladors from 
the confederates, to put them in mind of their alli- 
ance with the Romans, and to be ready to reply freely 
to whatever Antiochus's ambaflador might advance. 
He gave this commiflion to the Athenians ; the dig- 
nity of their city, and their former alliance with the 
iEtolians, making them more proper to execute it than 
any other people. 

Thoas opened the affembly, by acquainting it that 
an ambaflador was arrived from Antiochus. Being in- 
troduced, he began with faying, that it would have 
been happy for the Greeks as well as Afiatics, had 
Antiochus concerned himfelf fooner in their affairs, 
and before Philip had been reduced ; that then, every 
people would have preferved their rights, and all had 
not been fubje&ed to the Roman power. " But flill, 
" fays he, if you execute the defigns you have form- 
" ed, Antiochus may, by the afliftance of the gods 
" and your aid, reftore the affairs of Greece to their 
" antient fplendor, how defperate foever their con- 
" dition may be." 

The Athenians, who were next admitted to audi- 
ence, contented themfelves ( without faying a word of 
the king ) with putting the /Etolians in mind of the 
alliance they had concluded with the Romans, and 
the fervice Quintius had done to all Greece ; conjuring 
them not to form any rafh refolution, in an affair of 
fo much importance as that in queftion : That bold 
refolutions, taken with heat and vivacity, might have 
a pleafing profpect at firlt, but that the difficulty of 
putting them in execution appeared afterwards, and 
that they were very rarely fuccefsful : That the Ro- 
man ambaffadors, among whom was Quintius, were 
not far off: That a? things were ftill undecided, it 
would {how more wifdom to weigh and examine deli- 
berately, in peaceable interviews, their feveral claims 
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and pretenfions ; than to involve precipitately Europe 
and Alia in a war, of which the confequences could 
not but be deplorable. 

The populace, who are ever greedy of novelty, 
were entirely for Antiochus, and were even againft 
admitting the Romans into the aflembly : fo that the 
oldeft and wifeft among them were forced to employ 
all their credit, before they could prevail to have them 
called in. Accordingly Quintius came thither, not fo 
much from any any hopes he entertained, of being 
able to make the leaft impreflion on the minds of the 
people, as to prove to all mankind, that the iEtolians 
were the fole caufe of the war which was going to 
break out ; and that the Romans would be forced to 
engage in it againft their wills, and merely through ne- 
ceffity. He began by recalling to their memories, 
the time in which the /Etolians had concluded an al- 
liance with the Romans: he made a tranfient mention 
of the many things by which they had infringed it j 
and after faying very little with regard to the cities 
which were the pretext of their quarrel, he only ob« 
lerved, that if they imagined themfelves aggrieved, it 
would appear much more reafonable to make their re- 
monftrances to the fenate, who were always ready to 
hear their complaints ; than out of mere wantonnefs 
to blow up a war between the Romans and Antiochus, 
which would difturb the peace of the univerfe, and 
infallibly terminate in the ruin of thofe who pro- 
moted it. 

The event proved the truth of his reprefentations, 
which however were difregarded at that time. Thoas, 
and thofe of his faction, were heard with great atten- 
tion ; and obtained without delay, and even in pre- 
tence of the Romans, that a decree fhould be made, 
to invite Antiochus to come and deliver Greece, and 
be the arbiter of the differences between the ^Etolians 
and Romans. Quintius defiring a copy of this de- 
cree, Damocritus ( then in office ) was fo inconfidc- 
ratc as to anfwer in the moft infolent tone, that he 
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had bulinefs of much greater confequence upon his 
hands at that time j but that he himfelf would foon 
carry this decree into Italy, and encamp on the banks 
of the Tyber: fo violent and furious a fpirit had 
feized all the iEtolians, and even their principal nia- 
giftrates. Quintius and the reft of the ambafiadors 
returned to Corinth. 

(/) The iEtolian privy-council formed, in one day, 
three very aftoniftiing refolutions, to feize by a trea- 
cherous ftratagem Demetrias, Chalcis, and Laceda?- 
mon: and three of the principal citizens were charged 
with the execution of thefe expeditions. 

Diocles fet out for Demetrias, where, being a/lifted 
by Eurilochus's faction, who was in exile, but ap- 
peared then at the head of the forces which Diocles 
had brought, he made himfelf mafter of the city. 

But Thoas was not fo fuccefsful in Chalcis, which 
he imagined he mould be able to feize by the help of 
an exile : for the magiftrates, who were ftrongly at- 
tached to the Romans, having received advice of the 
attempt that was meditating againft their city, put it 
in a good pofture of defence, and enabled it to fuftain 
a vigorous fiege. .Thus Thoas failing in his defign, 
returned back in the utmoft confufion. 

The enterprize againft Sparta was much more deli- 
cate and of greater importance, No accefs could be 
had to it, but under the mafk of friendfhip. Nabis 
had long follicited the aid of the ./Etolians. Alexame- 
nes was therefore ordered to march a thoufand foot thi- 
ther. To thefe were added thirty young men, the 
flower of the cavalry, who were ftri&ly enjoined by 
the magiftrates to execute punctually their leader's or- 
ders, of what nature foever they might be. The ty- 
rant received Alexamenes with great joy. Both ufed 
to march out their troops every day, and exercife 
them in the plains on the fide of the Eurotas. One 
day, Alexamenes, having given the word to his 
troopers, he attacks Nabis, whom he had purpofely 

(0 Liv, 1, 35, n. 34—39' 
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drawn into a folitary place, and throws him from his 
horfe. Immediately all the troopers fall on, and co- 
ver him with wounds. Alexamenes, to lofe no time, 
returns to the city to feize on Nabis's palace. Had he 
convened the aflembly that inftant, and made a fpeech 
fuitable to the occafion, his bufinefs would have been 
done, and Sparta had declared for the jEtolians : But 
he fpent the remainder of the day, and the whole 
night, in fearching after the tyrant's treafures ; and his 
troops, by his example, began to plunder the city. 
The Spartans taking up arms, make a great (laughter 
of the /Etolians difperfed in queft of booty, and march 
dire£tly to the palace, where they kill Alexamenes , 
whom they found with little or no guard, and folely 
intent upon fecuring his rich fpoils. Such was the re- 
fult of the enterprize againft Sparta. 

(u) Philopoemen, general of the Achaeans, no fooner 
heard of Nabis's death, but he marched a confiderable 
body of troops towards Sparta, where he found all 
things in the utmoft diforder. He aflembled the prin- 
cipal citizens, made a fpeech to them as Alexamenes 
ought to have done, and prevailed fo far between ar- 
guments and compulfion, that he engaged that city to 
join in the Achaean league. 

This fuccefs greatly increafed the reputation of 
Philopcemen with thofe ftates, his having brought over 
to the league a city of fo great power and authority 
as Sparta, being juftly efteemed a fervice of no fmall 
importance. By this means he alfo gained the friend- 
fhip and confidence of the worthieft men in Laceda*- 
monia, who hoped he would prove their guarantee, 
and the defender of their liberty. For this reafon, 
after the palace and furniture of Nabis had been fold, 
they refolved, by a public decree, to make him a pre- 
fent of the monies arifmg from that fale, amounting 
to an hundred and twenty * talents ; and lent him 
a deputation to defire his acceptance of them. 

(*} Plut. in PhiJop. p. 364, 365. 
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On this occafion, fays Plutarch, it was very evi- 
dent, that the virtue of this great perfonage was of the 
pureft and mo ft perfect kind ; and that he not only ap- 
peared a good and virtuous man, but was really fuch : 
Not one of the Spartans would undertake the com- 
miflion of offering htm that prefent. Struck with 
veneration and fear, they all excufed themfelves ; and 
therefore it was at laft refolved to fend Timolaus, 
who had formerly been his gueft. 

When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at the 
houfe of Philopcemen, who gave him the kindeft re- 
ception. Here he had an opportunity of confidering 
the feverity of his whole conduct, the greatnefs of his 
fentiments, the frugality of his life, and the regularity 
of his manners, that rendered him invincible and in- 
corruptible by money. Timolaus was fo aftonimed at 
all he faw, that he did not dare fo much as to mention 
to Philopcemen the prefent he was come to offer him : 
fo that, giving fome other pretence to his journey, he 
returned as he came. Timolaus was fent again, but 
was not more fuccefsful than before. At laft, going a 
third time, he ventured ( but with great pain to him- 
felf) to acquint Philopcemen with the good-will of 
the Spartans. 

Philopcemen heard him with great tranquillity ; but 
the inftant he had done fpeaking, he went to Sparta ; 
where, after exprefling the higheft gratitude to the 
Spartans, he advifed them not to lay out their money 
in bribing and corrupting fuch of their friends as were 
men of probity, becaufe they might always enjoy the 
benefit of their virtue and wifdom without expence to 
them ; but to keep their gold to purchafe and corrupt 
the wicked, and thofe who, in councils, perplexed 
and divided the city by their feditious difcourfesj in 
order that being paid for their filence, they might not 
occafion fo many diftra&ions in the government. 44 For 
44 it is much more advifeable, added he, to ftop an 
46 enemy's mouth, than that of a friend." Such was 
the difintereftednefs of Philopcemen. Let the reader 
L 3 com- 
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compare thefe great and noble fentiments with the 
bafenefs of thofe groveling wretches, whofe whole 
ftudy is to heap up riches. 

(#) Thoas had repaired to the court of Antiochus, 
and by the mighty promifes he made that prince, by 
all he told him concerning the prefent ftate of Greece, 
and efpecially by the refolutions which had been taken 
in the general aflembly of the iEtolians, he deter- 
mined him to fet out immediately for that country. 
He went with fuch precipitation, that he did not give 
himfelf time to concert the neceflary meafures for fo 
important a war, nor carry with him afufficient num- 
ber of troops. He left behind him Lampfacus, Troas, 
and Smyrna, three powerful cities, which he ought 
to have reduced before he declared war ; but Antio- 
chus, without waiting for the troops that were march- 
ing to join him from Syria and theeaft, brought only 
ten thoufand foot and five hundred horfe. Thefe 
troops would hardly have fufficed, had he been to pof- 
fefs himfelf only of a naked and defencelefs country, 
without having fo formidable an enemy as the Ro- 
mans to oppofe. 

He arrived lirft at Demetrias ; and from thence, 
after receiving the decree which had been fent by the 
/Etolians and their ambaflador, he went to Lamia, 
where their aflembly was held. He was received there 
with the higheft demonftrations of joy. He began 
with apologizing for his being come with much fewer 
troops than they expected - 9 infinuating that his expe- 
dition was a proof of the zeal he had for their inte- 
reft, fince, at the firft fignal they gave him, he was 
come, notwithstanding the inclemency of the feafon, 
and without waiting till all things were ready ; but 
that their expectations mould foon be anfwered : that 
afToon as the feafon for navigation fhould arrive, they 
fhould fee all Greece filled with arms, men and horfes, 
and all the fea-coafts covered with gallies : That he 
would fparc neither expence, application, nor danger 

(*) Liv. I. 35, n, 43— 45. 
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for the deliverance of Greece, and to acquire the 2Eto» 
lians the firft rank in it: That with his numerous ar- 
mies, there would arife from Afia munitions of every 
kind : that all he defired of them was, only to provide 
his troops with whatever might be neceflary for their 
prefent fubfiftence. Having ended his fpeech he with- 
drew. 

The moft judicious in the afiembly faw plainly that 
Antiochus, inftead of a real and prefent fuccour, as 
he had promifed, gave them little more than hopes 
and promifes. They could have wifhed that they had 
only chofen him arbiter and mediator between them and 
the Romans, and not leader of the war. However, 
Thoas having gained a majority, eaufed Antiochus 
to be nominated generaliflimo. Thirty of their prin- 
cipal men were appointed for his council, whenever 
he mould think proper to deliberate with them. 

Sect. VI. Antiochus endeavours to bring over the 
Achaans to his intereft, but in vain. He pojfefjes 
himfelf of Chalcis and ail Eubcea. The Romans 
proclaim war again/} hi?n, and fend Manius Acilius 
the conful into Greece. Antiochus makes an ill ufe of 
Hannibal's counfel. He is defeated near Thermopylae 
The Mtolians fubmit to the Romans, 
(y) TP H E firft fubject on which the king and the 
iEtolians deliberated was with what enter- 
prize to begin firft. It was thought advifeable to 
make a fecond attempt on Chalcis ; and thereupon 
the troops fet out for that city without lofs of time. 
When they were near it, the king permitted the prin- 
cipal ^Etolians, to have a conference with fuch citizens 
of Chalcis, as were come out of it on their arrival. 
The /Etolians urged them in the ftrongeft terms to 
conclude an alliance with Antiochus, but without 
breaking their treaty with the Romans. They de- 
clared, that this prince was come into Greece, not to 

(y) A. M. 3813. Ant. J. C. 191. Liv. !. 35. n. 46— 51. Ap- 
pian, in Syriac. p. 92, 93. 
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make it the feat of war ; but actually to deliver it, 
and not merely in words, as the Romans had done : 
that nothing could be of greater advantage to the cities 
of Greece, than to live in amity with both, becaufe 
that the one would always defend them againft the 
other ; and that by this means they would hold both 
in refpecl: : that they would do well to confider, in 
cafe they mould not agree to the propofal now made 
them, the great danger to which they would expofe 
themfelves ; as the aid they might expect from the 
Romans was at a great diftance ; whereas the king 
was prefent, and at their gates. 

Miction, one of the principal citizens of Chain's, 
replied ; that he could not guefs what people it was 
that Antiochus came to deliver, and for whofe fake he 
had left his kingdom and was come into Greece : that 
he knew of no city garrifoned by Roman foldiers, nor 
that paid the leaf! tribute to the Romans, or com- 
plained of being oppreifed by them. That as for the 
inhabitants of Chalcis, they had no occafion for a 
deliverer, as they were free ; nor of a defender, as 
they enjoyed the fvveets of peace, under the protec- 
tion, and with the amity of the Romans : that they 
did not refufe the amity either of the king or of the 
./Etolians; but that, if they would {how themfelves 
friends, the firft thing" they were defired to do was, 
to leave their ifland : that they were fully determined, 
neither to admit them into their city, nor to make 
any alliance with them, but in concert with the Ro- 
mans. 

This anfwer was reported to the king ; as he had 
brought but few troops, and was not able to force the 
city, he refolved to return to Demetrias. So impru- 
dent and ill-concerted a firft ftep did him no honour, 
and was no good omen with regard to the future. 

They had recourie elfewhere, and endeavoured to 
bring over the Achaeans and Athamanians. The for- 
mer gave audience to the ambafladors of Antiochus 
and thofe of the /Etolians at JEgze, where their af- 
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fembly was held, in prefence of Quintius the Roman 
general. 

Antiochus's ambaflador fpoke firft. He * was a 
vain man (as thofe generally are who live in the courts, 
and at the expence of princes ;) and fancying himfelf 
a great orator, he fpoke with an abfolute and em- 
phatical tone of voice. He told them, that a vaft 
body of cavalry was pafling the Hellefpont into Eu- 
rope, confifting, partly of cuirafliers and partly of 
bowmen, who, even when they were flying on horfe- 
back, turned about, and difcharged their arrows with 
the fureft aim. To this cavalry, which, according to 
him, were alone fuperior to the united forces of Eu- 
rope, he added a more numerous infantry ; the Daha?,- 
the Medes, the Elymaeans, the Caddufians ; and ma- 
ny other terrible unknown nations. With regard 
to the fleet, he affirmed it would be fo large, thatno' 
harbour of Greece could contain it ; the right wing to 
be compofed of Tyrians and Sidonians ; the left of 
Aradians and the Sidetes of Pamphilia j nations, who 
were allowed univerfally to be the beft and moft expe- 
rienced mariners in the world : that it would be to no 
purpofe to enumerate the immenfe fums which Antio- 
chus was bringing with him 5 every one knowing,, 
that the kingdoms of Afia had always abounded in 
gold : that they were to judge,, in proportion,- of the 
reft of the military preparations-: that in confequence 
the Romans would not now have to do with a Philip 
or an Hannibal ; the latter being only a citizen of 
Carthage, and the former confined within the narrow 
limits of Macedonia ; but with a prince who was fo- 
vereign of all Afia and part of Europe : that neverthe- 
lefs, though he was come from the moft remote parts 
of the eaft, purely to reftore the liberty of Greece, ha 
did not require any article from the Acbasans, that 
fhould' interfere with the fidelity they might imagine 
they owed the Romans^ their firft friends and allies : 

* Is, ut pler-quc quos opes terrafquc inani fonitu vcrboruTi 
tfgias alunt, vaniloquus, maria oompleverat.- Liv, 
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that he did not defire them to unite theii artns with his 
againft the people in queftion, but only to ftand neuter, 
and not declare for either party. 

Archidamus, the -/Etolian ambaflador, fpoke to the 
fame effecT: ; adding, that the fafeft and wifeft courfe 
the Achaeans could take, would be, to remain fpecla- 
tors of the war, and to wait in peace for the event, 
without {haring in it, or incurring any hazard. Then, 
growing warmer as he went on, he threw out invec- 
tives and reproaches againft the Romans in general, 
and againft Quintius in particular. He called them 
an ungrateful people, who had forgot that they owed 
to the bravery of the iEtolians, not only the victory 
they had gained over Philip ; but their general's life, 
and the fafety of their army. For what, continued 
he, did Quintius do in this battle, worthy a great cap- 
tain ? He declared, that he himfelf had obferved him 
during the engagement wholly employed in confulting 
the aufpices, in facrificing victims, and offering up 
yows, like an augur or a prieft, whilft himfelf was 
expofing his perfon and life to the enemy's darts, for 
his defence and prefervation. 

To this Quintius anfwered, that it was plain which 
party Archidamus had ftudied to pleafe by this fpeech : 
that knowing the Achaeans were perfectly acquainted 
with the difpofition and character of the ./Etolians, 
whofe courage confifted folely in words, not in actions ; 
he had not endeavoured to gain their efteem, but had 
ftudied to ingratiate himfelf with the king's ambafTa- 
dors, and by their means, with the king himfelf: 
that if the world had not known till now, what it was 
that formed the alliance between Antiochus and the 
/Etolians, the fpeeches made by the ambafladors mow- 
ed it vifibly enough : that on both fides, nothing but 
boafting and falmood had been employed. That 
vaunting of troops they had not, they feduced and blew 
up the vanity of each other by falfe promifes and vain 
hopes i the /Etolians aflerting boldly on one fide (as you 
have juft now heard) that they had defeated Philip ^nd 
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preferved the Romans; and that all the cities of Greece 
were ready to declare for ^Etolia ; and the king, on 
the other fide, affirming, that he was going to bring 
into the field innumerable bodies of horfe and foot, and 
to cover the fea with his fleets. " This, fays he, puts 
* 6 me in mind of an entertainment given me in Chalcis, 
" by a friend of mine, a very worthy man, who 
" treats his guefts in the beft manner. Surprized at 
" the prodigious quantity and variety of dimes that 
« { were ferved up, we afked him how it was pomble 
*' for him in the month of June, to get together fo 
" great a quantity of game. My friend, who was 
" not vain-glorious like thefe people, only fell 
" a laughing, and owned fincerely, that what we 
" took for venifon, was nothing but fwine's flefh, 
* £ feafoned feveral ways, and cooked up with different 
• £ fauces. The fame thing may be faid of the king's 
«< troops which have been fo highly extolled j and 
M whofe number has been vainly multiplied in 
" mighty names. For thefe Dahse, Medes, Caddu- 
** fians, and Elymasans are all but one nation, and 
" a nation of Haves rather than foldiers. Why may 
" not I, Achaeans, reprefent to you all the motions 
4< and expeditions of this great king, who one moment 
" hurries to the aflembJy of the /Etolians, there to beg 
" for provifions and money ; and the next goes in 
" perfon to the very gates of Chalcis, from which he 
t% is obliged to retire with ignominy. Antiochus has 
" very injudicioufly given credit to the /Etolians, and 
" they, with as little judgment, have believed Antro- 
* c chus. This ought to teach you, not to fufter your- 
<c felves to be impofed upon, but to rely upon the 
ct faith of the Romans, which you have fo often ex- 
48 perienced. I am furprized they can venture to tell 
" you, that it will be fafeft for you to ftand neuter, 
" and to remain only fpe£tators of the war. Th.it.. 
V would indeed be a fure methud y I mean, to bj- 
fi come the prey of the victor/* 
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The Achaeans were neither long, nor divided, in 
their deliberations, and the refult was, that they mould 
declare war againft Antiochus and the .^Etolians. Im- 
mediately, at the requeft of Quintius, they fent five 
hundred men to the aid of Chalcis, and the like num- 
ber to Athens. 

Antiochus received no greater fatisfa&ion from the 
Boeotians, who anfwered, that they would confider 
on what was to be done, when that prince mould come 
into Bceotia. 

In the mean time Antiochus made a new attempt, 
and advanced to Chalcis with a much greater body of 
troops than before. And now the faction againft the 
Romans prevailed, and the city opened its gates to 
him. The reft of the cities foon following their ex- 
ample, he made himfelf matter of all Eubcea. He 
fancied he had made a great acquifition, in having re- 
duced fo confiderable an ifland in his flrft campaign. 
But can that be called a conqueft, where there are no 
enemies to make oppofition? 

(z) But terrible ones were making preparations a- 
gainft that prince. The Romans, after confulting the 
will of the gods by omens and aufpices, proclaimed 
War againft Antiochus and his adherents. Procefiions 
were appointed during two days to implore the aid 
and protection of the gods. They made a vow to 
felemnize the great games, for ten days, in cafe they 
fhould be fuccekful in the war, and to make offerings 
in all the temples of the gods. What a reproach 
would fo religious, though blind a paganifm, reflect 
on Chriftian generals, who mould be aftiamed of 
piety and religion ! 

At the fame time they omitted no human means to 
their fuccefs. The fenators and inferior magiftrates 
were forbidden to remove to any dillance from Rome, 
from which they could not return the fame day - t and 
five fenators were not allowed to be abfent from it 

!*) A. M. 3813. Ant. J. C. 191. Liv. 1. j6. ja, 1— 15. Ap- 
pian. in Syriac. p. 93 — 96. 
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at the fame time. The love of their country took 
place of every thing. Acilius the conful, to whom 
Greece had fallen by lot, ordered his troops to rendez- 
vous at Brundufium on the fifteenth of May $ and 
fet out from Rome himfelf fome days before. 

About the fame time, ambafladors from Ptolemy,. 
Philip, the Carthaginians, and MafinifTa, arrived 
there, to offer the Romans money, corn, men, and 
fhips. The fenate faid, that the people of Rome 
thanked them, but would accept of nothing except the. 
corn, and that upon condition of paying for it. They 
only defired Philip to aflift the conful. 

In the mean time Antiochus, after having follicited 
many cities, either by his envoys or in perfon, to en- 
ter into an alliance with him, went to Demetrias, and 
there held a council of war with the chief commanders 
of his army, on the operations of the campaign that 
was going to open. Hannibal, who was now reftored 
to favour, was prefent at it, and his opinion was flrft 
afked. He began by infifting on the neceffity there 
was, to ufe the utmoft endeavours to engage Philip in 
Antiochus's intereft : which, he faid, was fo impor- 
tant a ftep, that if it fucceeded, they might aflure 
themfelves of the fuccefs of the war. " And indeed, 
" fays he, as Philip fuftained fo long the whole weight. 
" of the Roman power, what may not be ex peeled 
" from a war, in which the two greateft kings of 
" Europe and Afia will unite their forces ; efpecially, 
u as the Romans will have thofe againft them in it,. 
" who gave them the fuperiority before, I mean the 
" iEtolians and Athamanians, to whom only, as 
" is well known, they were indebted for victory. 
" Now, who can doubt but Philip may eafily be 
" brought over from the Roman intereft, if what 
" Thoas fo often repeated to the king, in order to 
u induce him to crofs into Greece, be true, that 
" this prince, highly incer.fed, to fee himfelf reduced 
" to a fhameful fervitudc under the name of peacej 
u waited only an opportunity to declare himfelf. And 

" could 
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«' could he ever hope one more favourable than that 
" which now offers itfelf ? " If Philip mould refufe to 
join Antiochus, Hannibal advifed him to fend his 
fon Seleucus at the head of the army he had in Thrace, 
to lay wafte the frontiers of Macedonia, and by that 
means to render Philip incapable of aflifting the Ro- 
mans. 

He infifted on a ftill more important point, and 
afferted, as he had always done, that it would be im- 
poflible to reduce the Romans, except in Italy ; 
which had been his reafon for always advifing Antio- 
chus to begin the war there. That lince another 
courfe had been taken, and the king was at that time 
in Greece j it was his opinion, in the prefent ftate of 
affairs, that the king ought to fend immediately for 
all his troops out of Afia ; and not rely on the JEto* 
lians, or his other allies of Greece, who poflibly 
might fail him on a fudden. That the inftant thofe 
forces mould arrive, it was proper to march towards 
thofe coafts of Greece, oppofite to Italy, and order 
his fleet to fet fail thither alfo. That he mould em- 
ploy half of it, to alarm and ravage the coafts of Italy j 
and keep the other halt in fome neighbouring harbour, 
in order to feem upon the point of crofling into Italy ; 
and actually to do fo, in cafe a favourable opportunity 
mould prefent itfelf. By this means, faid he, the 
Romans will be kept at home, from the neceffity of 
defending their own coafts j and at the fame time, 
it will be the beft method for carrying the war into 
Italy, the only place (in his opinion) where the Ro- 
mans could be conquered. " Thefe (concluded 
*• Hannibal) are my thoughts j and if I am not fo 
" well qualified for prei.Jing in another war, I 
'* ought at leaft to have learnt by my good and ill 
" fuccefles, ho w to a£r in the field againft the Ro- 
" mans. Mv zeal and fidelity may be depended upon. 
" As to the reft, I befeech the gods to profper all your 
41 undertakings whatfoever they may be." 
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The council could not then but approve of what 
Hannibal had faid, and indeed it was the only good 
advice that could be given Antiochus in the prefent 
pofture of his affairs. However, he complied only 
with the article which related to the troops of Afia ; 
he immediately fending orders to Polyxenides his ad- 
miral, to bring them over into Greece. With regard 
to all the reft of Hannibal's plan, his courtiers and 
flatterers diverted him from putting it in execution, 
by affuring him, that he could not fail of being victo- 
rious. They obferved farther, that mould he follow 
HannibaPs plan, all the honour would be afcribed to 
Hannibal, becaufe he had formed it ; that the king 
ought to have all the glory of the war, and for that 
reafon it was neceflary for him to draw up another 
plan, without regarding that of the Carthaginian. In 
this manner are the beft counfels loft, and the moil 
powerful empires ruined. 

The king having joined the troops of the allies to 
his own, takes feveral cities of Theffaly 5 he is how- 
ever obliged to raife the fiege of Lariffa, Bebius the 
Roman praetor having fent it a fpeedy aid, after which 
he retired to Demetrias. 

From thence he went to Chalcis, where he fell 
diftradtedly in love with the man's daughter at whofe 
houfe he lodged. Though he was upwards of fifty, 
he was fo paflionately fond of that girl, who was not 
twenty, that he refolved to marry her. Forgetting, 
the two enterprizes he had formed, the war againft 
the Romans, and the deliverance of Greece, he fpent 
the reft of the winter in feafts and diverfions, on the 
occafion of his nuptials. This tafte for pleafure foon 
communicated itfelr from the king to the whole 
court, and occafioned an univerfal neglect of military 
difcipline. 

He did not wake out of the lethargy into which 
this effeminate life had thrown him, till news was 
brought, that Aciliub the conful was advancing to- 
wards him in Thcftaly with the utmoft diligence. 

Im- 
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Immediately the king fetout ; and finding at the place 
appointed for the rendezvous but a very fmall number 
of the confederate troops, whofe officers told him, that 
it was impofiible for them, though they had ufed their 
utmoft endeavours, to bring more forces into the field; 
the king then found, but too late, how much he had 
been impofed upon by the great promifes of Thoas; 
and the truth of Hannibal's words, that it would not 
be fafe for him to rely on the troops of fuch allies. 
All he could do at that time was, to feize the pafs of 
Thermopylae, and fend to the iEtolians for a rein- 
forcement. Either the inclemency of the weather, 
or contrary winds, had prevented the arrival of the 
Afiatic forces, which Polyxenides was bringing, and 
the king had only thofe troops he had brought the year 
before, Which fcarce exceeded ten thoufand men. 

(a) Antiochus imagined he had provided fufficiently 
for his fecurity againft the Romans, who were ad- 
vancing againft him, by having feized the pafs of 
Thermopylae, and ftrengthening the natural fortifica- 
tions with intrenchments and walls. The conful came 
forward, determined to attack him. Moft of his of- 
ficers and foldiers had been employed in the war a- 
gainft Philip. Thefe he animated, by putting them in 
mind of the famous victory they had gained over that 
king, who was a much braver prince, and infinitely 
more practifed in military affairs than Antiochus y who 
being newly married, and enervated by pleafures and 
voluptuoufnefs, vainly fancied that war was to be car- 
ried on in the fame manner as nuptials are folemnized. 
Acilius had difpatched Cato, his lieutenant, with a 
large detachment in queft of fome by-path, that led to 
the hill above the enemy. Cato, after inexpreflible 
fatigues, went over the mountains through the fame 
path where Xerxes, and Brennus afterwards, opened 
themfelves a paffage ; when falling fuddenly on fome 
foldiers whom he met there, he foon put them to flight. 

[a] Liv. J. 3-. n. 16 — si, PJut, Li Caton. p. 343, 344. Ap- 
plan. in Sjr. p. 96" — 3?, • 

Imme- 
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Immediately he orders the trumpets to found, and ad- 
vances at the head of his detachment fword in hand, 
and with great (houts. A body of fix hundred JEto- 
lians, who guarded fome of the eminences, feeing 
him come down the mountains, take to their heels, 
and retire towards their army, where they fpread uni- 
verfal terror. At the fame inftant, the conful attacks 
Antiochus's intrenchments with all his troops, and 
forces them. The king, having his teeth (battered 
by a ftone, was in fuch exceffive pain that he was 
forced to leave the field. After his retreat, no part of 
his army dared to ftand their ground, or wait the 
coming up of the Romans. They were now univer- 
fally routed in a place, where there was almoft no 
outlets to efcape through ; for on one fide they were 
flopped by deep fens, and on the other by craggy 
rocks ; fo that there was no getting off either on the 
right or left. The foldiers, however, crowding and 
pufliing forward to avoid the enemy's fwords, threw 
one another into the moralTes and down the precipices, 
in which manner a great number of them perifhed. 

After the battle was over, the confu! embraced 
Cato a long time in his arms, who was ftill hot and 
out of breath j and cried out aloud, in the tranfports 
of his joy, that neither himfelf nor the Romans could 
ever reward his fer vices as they deferved. Cato, who 
was now lieutenant-general under Acilius, had been 
conful, and had . commanded the armies in Spain : but 
he did not think that the accepting of a fubaltern em- 
ployment for the fervice of his country, was any dis- 
grace to him ; and this was a frequent practice among 
the Romans. In the mean time the victorious army 
continued the purfuit, and cut to pieces all Antiochus's 
forces, five hundred excepted, with whom he efcaped 
to Chalcis. 

Acilius fent Cato to Rome, with the news of this 
victory, and related in his letters, how greatly his 
lieutenant had contributed to it. It is noble in a ge- 
neral, to do juftice in this manner to virtue, and not 

to 
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to harbour any thing fo mean as jealoufy of another's 
merit. The arrival of Cato at Rome, filled the citi- 
zens with a joy fo much the greater, as they had 
very much doubted the fuccefs of the war againft fo 
powerful and renowned a prince. Orders were there- 
upon given for public prayers and facrifkes to be offe- 
red up to the gods, by way of thankfgiving, for three 
days together. 

The reader has doubtlefs often admired, to fee the 
heathens fo very careful, in beginning and ending all 
their wars with folemn acts of religion ; endeavouring, 
in the firft place, by vows and facrifices, to acquire 
the favour of thofe whom they honoured as gods ; and 
afterwards returning them public and folemn thanks, 
for the fuccefs of their arms. This was a double tefti- 
mony they paid to an important and capital truth, the 
tradition of which (of the fame antiquity with the 
world ) has been preferved by all nations ; that there 
is a fupreme being and a providence, which prefides 
over all human events. This laudable cuflom is ob- 
ferved regularly among us j and it is only among 
Chriftians, in ftrictnefs of fpeech, that it may be cal- 
led a religious cuftorn. I only wifh that one practice 
were added to it, which certainly correfponds with the 
intention of fuperiors, as well ecclefiaftical as political ; 
I mean, that prayers were offered up at the fame time 
for thofe brave officers and foldiers, who have jfhed their 
blood in the defence of their country. 

The victory gained over Antiochus was followed by 
the furrender of all the cities and fortrefles which that 
prince had taken, and efpecially of Chalcis and of all 
Eubcea. The * conful, after his victory, difcovered 
fuch a moderation in every thing, as reflected greater 
honour on him than the victory itfelf. 

(b) Though the /Etolians, by their injurious and in- 
folent conduct, had rendered themfelves unworthy of 

(b) Liv. 1. 36. n. 22 — 26. 

* MuJto mexkftia poft viftoriam, <juam ipfa vi&oria, laudabilicr. 
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the lcaft regard, Acilius however endeavoured to bring 
them over by gentle methods. He reprefented, that 
experience ought to teach them, how little they could 
depend on Antiochus : that it was not too late for 
them to have recourfe to the clemency of the Ro- 
mans: that to give an unexceptionable proof of the 
fincerity of their repentance, they mould furrender to 
him Heraclea, their capital city. Thefe remonftran- 
ces being all to no purpofe, he faw plainly that he 
fliould be obliged to employ force, and accordingly he 
befieged that place with all his troops. Heraclea was 
a very ftrong city, of great extent, and able to make 
a long and vigorous defence. The conful having em- 
ployed the baliftae, catapultae, and all the other ma- 
chines of war, attacked the city in four places at the 
fame time. The befieged defended themfelves with 
inexpreffible courage or rather fury. They immedi- 
ately repaired fuch parts of the wall as were beat down. 
In their frequent fallies, they charged with a violence 
it was fcarce poffible to fupport, for they fought in the 
higheft defpair. They burnt in an intrant the greateft 
part of the machines employed againft them. The 
attack was continued in this manner for four and 
twenty days, without the leaft intermilfion either day 
or night. 

It was plain, that as the garrifon did not confift of 
near fo many forces as the Roman army, it muft ne*r 
ceflarily be greatly weakened by fuch violent and unin- 
terrupted a/faults. And now the conful formed a 
new plan. He difcontinued the attack at twelve every 
night, and did not renew it till about nine the next 
morning. The iEtolians, not doubting but this pro- 
ceeded from the over-fatigue of the befiegers, and per- 
fuaded that they were as much exhaufted as them- 
felves, they took advantage of the repofe allowed 
them, and retired at the fame time with the Romans. 
They continued this practice for fome time : But the 
conful having drawn off his troops at midnight as 
ufual, at three that morning he afTaulted the city in 

three 
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three places only ; placing, at a fourth, a body of 
troops, who were commanded not to move, till a fig. 
nal mould be given. Such /Etolians as were afleep, 
being very drowfy and heavy from fatigue, were waked 
with the utmoft difficulty ; and thofe who rofe from 
their (lumbers, ran up and down at random wherever 
the noife called them. At day-break, the fignal be- 
ing given by the conful, the aflault was made in that 
part of the city which had not yet been attacked ; and 
from whence the befieged, on that account, had drawn 
off their people. The city was taken in an inftant, 
and the TEtolians fled with the utmoft precipitation 
into the citadel. The general fullered the city to be 
plundered, not fo much from a fpirit of hatred and 
revenge, as to reward the foldiers, who, till now, had 
not been allowed to plunder any of the cities they had 
taken. As the citadel was in want of provifions, it 
could not hold out long ; and accordingly, at the nrft 
aflault, the garrifon furrendered. Among the prifo- 
ners was Damocritus, a perfon of the greateft diftinc- 
tion among the iEtolians, who in the beginning of the 
war had anfwered Quintius, that he would bring km 
the decree to Italy, by which he had jujl before called m 
Antiochus. 

At the fame time Philip was befieging * Lamia, 
which was but feven miles from Heraclea. It did \v\ 
hold out long after the latter was taken. 

Some days before this, the ./Etolians had deputed 
ambafladors, withThoasat their head, to Antiochus, 
The king promifed them a fpeedy fuccour ; gave them 
immediately a confiderable fum of money, and kept 
Thoas, who ftaid very willingly with him, to haften 
the execution of his promifes. 

(c) The ^Etolians, who were exceedingly difcou- 
raged by the taking of Heraclea, confidered how they 
might beft put an end to a war, which had already 
been attended with very unhappy effects, and might 

(c) Liv.l. 36. n. 27, 35. 

* Both Lamia and Heraclea wire in Phtkiitiu 

have 
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have much worfe. But the populace not approving the 
conditions of peace which were prefcribed, the nego- 
tiation came to nothing. 

In the mean time, the conful laid fiege to Nau- 
paclus, in which theiEtolians had (hut themfelves up 
with all their forces. The fiege had already been 
carried pn two months, when Quintius, who during 
this time had been employed in Greece, in other mat- 
ters, came thither and joined the conful. The de- 
ftru&ion of that city would involve almoft the whole 
people in the fame fate. The ufage which Quintius 
had met with from the^Etolians, had given him the 
greateft reafon to be diffatisfied with them. Howe- 
ver, he was moved to compaffion, when he faw them 
on the brink of deftruction ; and therefore he advanced 
fo near the walls, as to be known by the befieged. 
The city was reduced to the laft extremities. A ru- 
mour being fpread that Quintius was approaching, im- 
mediately the citizens run from alj quarters to the 
walls. Thofe unfortunate people ftretching forth their 
hands towards Quintius, and calling him by his name, 
aJl burft into tears, and implored his afliftance with the 
moft mournful cries. Quintius, moved with their con- 
dition even to fhedding of tears, exprefled by his 
gefture that he could do nothing for them, and returned 
to the conful. In their converfation he reprefented, 
that as he had overcome Antiochus, it was but loft 
time to continue the fiege of thofe two cities, and that 
the year of his command was near expiring. Acilius 
agreed with him ; but being afhamed to raife the fiege, 
he left Quintius at liberty to a& as he pleafed. The 
latter - advancing near the walls a fecond time, the 
mournful cries were again heard, and the citizens be- 
fought him to take compaffion of them. Quintius, 
by a fign with his hand, bid them fend deputies to 
him; when immediately Pheneas and the principal 
citizens came out, and threw themfelves at his feet. 
Seeing them in that humble pofhirej " Your cala- 
. .z " mity, 
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*< mity, fays he, baniflies from my mind all thought! 
*< of refentment and revenge. You now find that 
*« all things have happened as I foretold you they 
" would : and you have not the confolation of being 
«« able to fay, that none of thefe misfortunes were ow- 
<c ing to yourfelves. But, deftined, as I am, by pro- 
*« vidence to preferve Greece, your ingratitude fhal] 
" not cancel my inclination to do good. Deputt 
" therefore fome perfons to the conful, and beg a 
" truce for as much time as may fuffice for fending 
" ambaffadors to Rome, in order to make your fob- 
«« miflions to the fenate. I will be your mediator and 
iC advocate with the conful." They followed Quin- 
tius's advice in every thing. The conful granted them 
a truce, broke the fiege, and marched back his army 
to Phocis. 

King Philip fent ambaffadors to Rome, to congra- 
tulate the Romans on the happy fuccefs of this cam- 
paign, and to offer prefents and facrifices to the gods 
in the Capitol. They were received there with the 
higheft marks of diftinclion ; and the Romans gave 
up to them Demetrius, the fon of Philip, who had 
been an hoftage in their city. Thus ended the war 
which the Romans carried on againft Antiochus in 
Greece. 

Sect. VII. Polyxenides, admiral of Antiochus 's ftti, 
is defeated by Livius. L. Scipio, the new conjul, i: 
appointed to carry on the war againft Antiochus. Sci- 
pio Africanus his brother ferves under him. The Riu- 
dians defeat Hannibal in a fea-fight. The conful 
marches againjl Antiochus, and croffes into AJia. Hi 
gains a Jignal viclory over him near Magnefta. Thi 
king obtains a peace ; and gives up, by a treaty, ^ 
Jfia on this fide mount Taurus. Difpute between Eu- 
menes and the Rhodians, in prefence of the Roman 

' fenate, relating to the Grecian cities of Afia* 
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W TITHILST the affairs I have juft related pafled 
VV in Greece, Antioehus lived eafy and un- 
difturbed in Ephefus ; relying on the aflurances 
of his flatterers and courtiers, that he had no reafon 
to be under any apprehenfions from the Romans, who, 
(they declared) did not intend tocrofs into Afia. Han- 
nibal was the only perfon capable of rouzing him from 
this lethargy. He told the king plainly, that inftead 
of entertaining vain hopes, and fuffering himfelf to be 
lulled afleep by irrational and improbable difcourfe, he 
might be aflured, that he would foon be forced to fight 
the Romans both by fea and land, in Afia and for 
Afia 3 and that he muft refolve, either to renounce 
the empire of it, or to defend it fword in hand, againft 
enemies who afpired at no lefs than the conqueft of the 
whole world. 

The king then became fenfible of the great danger 
he was in, and immediately fent orders to haften the 
march of the eaflern troops which were not yet ar- 
rived. He alfo fitted out a fleet, embarked, and failed 
to the Cherfonefus. He there fortified Lyfimachia, 
Seftus, Abydos, and other cities in that neighbour- 
hood, to prevent the Romans from crofting into Afia 
by the Hellefpont j and this being done, he returned 
to Ephefus. 

Here it was refolved, in a great council, to venture 
a naval engagement. Polyxenides, admiral of the 
fleet, was ordered to go in fearch of C. Livius, who 
commanded that of the Romans, which was juft be- 
fore arrived in the >*Egean fea, and to attack it. They 
met near mount Corychus in Ionia. The battle was 
fought with great bravery on both fides j but at laft 
Polyxenides was beat, and obliged to fly. Ten of his 
&ips were funk, thirteen taken, and he efcaped with 
the reft to Ephefus. The Romans failed into the 
harbour of Canna, in iEolia, drew their ihips amore ; 

A. M. 3813. Ant. J. C, IJX. lav. 1. 36, n, 41— 45. Ap- 
pianiin Syrian p. 9.9, iscu 

and 
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and fortified, with a good intrenchment and rampart, 
the place where they laid them up for the whole 
winter. 

(e) Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in 
Magnefia, aflembling his land forces. News being 
brought that his fleet was defeated, he marched to- 
wards the coaft, and refolved to equip another fo pow- 
erful, as might be able to preferve the empire of thofe 
feas. For this purpofe, he refitted fuch {hips as had 
been brought off ; reinforced them with new ones, 
and fent Hannibal into Syria, to fetch thofe of Syria 
and Phoenicia. He alfo gave part of the army to Se- 
leucus his fon, whom he fent into iEolia, to watch 
the Roman fleet, and awe all the country round ; 
and marched in perfon with the reft into winter quarters 
in Phrygia. 

(f) During thefe tranfatftions, the JEXoYizn ambaf- 
fadors arrived at Rome, where they prefled to be ad- 
mitted to audience, becaufe the truce was near expiring. 
Quintius, who was returned from Greece, employed 
all his credit in their favour. But he found the fe- 
nate very much exafperated againft the ^tolians. 
They were confidered, not as common enemies, but 
as a people, fo very untraceable, that it would be to 
no purpofe to conclude an alliance with them. After 
feveral days debate, in which they were neither allow- 
ed nor refufed peace, two propofals were made to 
them, and left to their option : thefe were, either to 
fubmit entirely to the will of the fenate ; or to pay a 
thoufand * talents, and to acknowledge all thofe for 
their friends or enemies, whom the Romans fhould 
confider as fueh. As the ./Ktolians defired to know 
particularly how far they were to fubmit to the will 
of the fenate, noexprefe anfwer was made them. They 
therefore withdrew without obtaining any thing? and 

(e) Liv. 1. 37. n. 8. Appian, in Syriac. p, xoo» 
(/) Liv. 1. 37. n. I. 
* About 190000 /, 
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were ordered to leave Rome that very day, and Italy 
in a fortnight. 

(g) The next year, the Remans gave the command 
of the land armies which Acilius had before to L. Cor- 
nelius Scipio the new conful, under whom Scipio Afri- 
canu's his brother had offered to ferve as lieutenant. 
The fenate and people of Rome were very defirous of 
trying, which of the two, Scipio or Hannibal, the 
conqueror or the conquered, would be of rhe greateft 
fervice to the army in which he mould fight. The 
command of the fleet, which Livius had before, was 
given to L. /Emilius Rhegillus. 

The conful being arrived in ^Etolia, did not trifle 
away his time in befieging one town after another ; 
but, wholly attentive to his principal view, after 
granting the /Etolians a fix months truce, in order 
that they might have full time for fending a fecond 
embafly to Rome, he refolved to march his army 
through Theflaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and from 
thence to crofs over into Afia. However, he thought 
it advifeable previoufly to inform himfelf how Philip 
might frand affected. This prince gave the army fuch 
a reception as might be expected from the moft faith- 
ful and moft zealous ally. At its arrival, as well as 
departure, he furnifhed it all neceflary refrefhments 
and fupplies, with a truly royal munificence. In the 
entertainments* he made for the conful, his brother, 
and the chief officers of the Romans, he difcovered an 
ca fy> graceful air ; and fuch a politenefs as was very 
pleafmg to Scipio Africanus. For this great man, 
who excelled in every thing, was not an enemy to a 
certain elegance of manners and noble generofity, pro- 
vided they did not degenerate into luxury. 

The praife which JLivy gives Scipio'in this place, 

(g) A. M. 3814. Ant. J. C. 190. Liv. J. 37. n. 1—7. Appian. 
in Syr. p. 99 & ico. 

* Multa in eo & dexteiitas Sc :u;n, ficut ad cartera egregium, 
humanitas vifa, quae commenda- ita ,1 comitate, qua; fine Juxuria 
bilia apud Africanum erant ; vi- ciT'.t, ncn averfum. Liv, 
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*s alfo very honourable to Philip. He had at that time 
for his guefts, the moft illuftrious perfonages in the 
world, a Roman conful, and at the fame time general 
of the armies of that republic ; and not only him, but 
Scipio Africanus, that conful's brother. Profufion is 
ordinary, and in fome meafure pardonable on thefe 
occafions ; and yet, nothing of that kind appeared, 
in the reception which Philip gave to his guefts. He 
regaled them in fuch a manner as became a great 
prince ; and with a magnificence that fuited their dig- 
nity and his own, but at the fame time was far from 
difcovering the leaft pomp or oftentation, and was in- 
finitely improved by the engaging carriage of the maf- 
ter of the feaft ; and by the care he took to fet before 
his guefts with tafte and decorum whatever might be 
moft agreeable to them. Multa in eo dexteritas & hu- 
manitas vifa. Thefe perfonal qualities, in the fenfe 
of Scipio, did Philip greater honour, and gave his 
guefts a more advantageous idea of him, than the moft 
lumptuous profufions could have done. This excel- 
lent tafte on both fides, fo uncommon in princes and 
great men, is a fine model for perfons of their high 
rank. 

The conful and his brother, in return for the no- 
ble and generous reception which Philip had given the 
army, remitted him, in the name of the Roman peo- 
ple, who had invefted him with full powers for that 
purpofe, the remainder of the fum he was to pay them. 

Philip feemed to make it his duty, as well as plea- 
fure, to accompany the Roman army ; and to fupply 
it with neceflaries of every kind, not only in Mace- 
conia, but as far as Thrace. His experience taught 
him, how much the Roman forces were fuperior to his 
own ; and his inability to (hake off the yoke of obedi- 
ence and fubmiffion always grating to kings, obliged 
him to cultivate the good opinion of a people on whom 
his future fate depended ; and it was wife in him to 
do that with a good grace, which he would otherwife 
in fume meafure have been obliged to do. For in re- 
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ality, it was fcarce poflible for him not to retain a 
very ftrong refentment againft the Romans, for the 
condition to which they had reduced him ; for kings 
are never able to accuftom themfelves to depend on 
and fubmit to others. 

(b) In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced to- 
wards Thrace, to favour the paffage of the conful's 
troops into Afia. Polyxenides, Antiochus's admiral, 
who was a Rhodian exile, by a ftratagem defeated 
Paufiftratus, who commanded the Rhodian fleet, ap- 
pointed to fuccour the Romans. He attacked him by 
furprize in the harbour of Samos ; and burnt or funk 
nine and twenty of his mips, and Paufiftratus himfelf 
loft his life in this engagement. The Rhodians, fc* 
far from being difcouraged by this great Iofs, meditated 
only their revenge. Accordingly, with incredible dili- 
gence they fitted out a more powerful fleet than the 
former. It joined that of iEmilius, and bo f h fleets 
failed towards Elea, to aid Eumenes, whom Seleucus 
was befieging in his capital. This fuccour arrived very 
feafonably; Eumenes being juft on the point of being 
reduced by the enemy. Diophanes the Achaean, who 
had formed himfelf under the famous Philopcemen, 
obliged the enemy to raife the fiege. He had entered 
the city with a thoufand foot and an hundred horfe. 
At the head of his own troops only, and in fight of the 
inhabitants who did not dare to follow him, he per- 
formed actions of fuch extraordinary bravery, as ob- 
liged Seleucus at length to raife the fiege, and quit the 
country. 

(/) The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in 
queft of Hannibal, who was bringing to the king that of 
Syria and Phoenicia, the Rhodians, fingly, fought 
him on the coafts of Pamphylia. By the goodnefs of 
their (hips, and the dexterity of their feamen, they 

(b) Liv. I, 37. n. 9 — 11. & n. iS — 22. Appian. in Syr, p. 
Joi — 103. 

(') Liv. 1. 37. n. 23, 24. Appian. in Syr. p. 100. Cor. Nep. in 
Hannib. c, 8. 
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defeated that great captain, drove him into the port of 
Megifte near Patara ; and there blocked hirn up fo 
clofe, as made it impoffible for him to a£t for the fer- 
vice of the king. 

The news of this defeat came to Antiochus, much 
about the time that advice was brought, that the Ro- 
man conful was advancing by hafty marches into Ma- 
cedonia, and was preparing to pafs the Hellcfpont and 
enter Afia. Antiochus then faw the imminent dan- 
ger he was in, and made hafte to take all pofiible me- 
thods for preventing it. 

(k) He fent ambafladors to Prufias king of Bithy- 
nia, to inform him of the defign which the Romans 
had of entering Afia. They were ordered to difplay 
in the ftrongeft terms, the fatal confequences of that 
enterprize : That they were coming with a defign to 
deftroy all the kingdoms in the world, and fubjeft 
them to the empire of the Romans: That after having 
fubdued Philip and Nabis, they had rcfolved to attack 
him : That mould he have the ill fortune to be over- 
come, the fire fpreading would foon reach Bithynia : 
That as to Eumenes, no aid could be expected from 
him, as he had voluntarily fubmitted himfelf, and put 
on the chains of the Romans with his own hands. 

Thefe motives had made a great impreflion on Pru- 
fias, but the letters he received at the fame time from 
Scipio the conful and his brother, contributed very 
much to remove his fears and fufpicions. The latter 
reprefented to him, that it was the conftant practice 
of the Romans, tobeftow the greateft honours on fuch 
kings as fought their alliance ; and he mentioned fc- 
veral examples of that kind, in which he himfelf had 
been concerned. He faid that in Spain feveral princes, 
who, before they were favoured with the protection 
of the Romans, had made a very inconfiderable fi- 
gure, were fince become great kings: That Mafinifla, 
had not only been reftored to his kingdom, but that 

(k) Liv. I.37. n. 2- — 30. Appian. in Syr. p. 101— 104. PcJ> b. 
in Excerpt. Legat. c. 2Z.. 

the 
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the dominions of Syphax had been given to him, 
whereby he was become one of the moft powerful po- 
tentates of the univerfe. That Philip and Nahis, 
though vanquifhed by Quintius, had neverthelefs been 
fufFered to fit peaceably on their thrones : That, the 
year before, the tribute which Philip had agreed to 
pay was remitted, and his fon, who was an hoftage in 
Rome, fent back to him : That as to Nabis, he would 
have been on the throne at that time, had he not loft 
his life by the treachery of the ./Etolians. 

The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the fleet, 
and whom the Romans had fent as their ambaflador to 
Prufias, fully determined him. He made it clear to 
him, which party might naturally expect to be victo- 
rious ; and how much fafer it would be for him to rely 
on the friendship of the Romans, than on that of An- 
tiochus. 

This king being difappotnted of the hopes he had 
entertained, of bringing over Prufias to his intereft, 
now meditated only how he might beft oppofe the paf- 
fege of the Romans into Ana, and prevent its being 
made the feat of war. He imagined, that the moft ef- 
fectual way to do this, would be, to recover the em- 
pire of the feas, of which he had been almoft difpof- 
fefled, by the lofs of the two battles related above ; 
that then, he might employ his fleets againft whom, 
and in what manner, he pleafed and that it would 
be impoflible for the enemy to tranfportan army into 
Afia by the Hellefpont, or by any other way, when his 
fleets mould be wholly employed to prevent it. An- 
tiochus refolved therefore to hazard a fecond battle, and 
for that purpofe went to Ephefus where his fleet lay. 
He there reviewed it, manned it to the beft of his 
power, furnifhed it abundantly with all things necef- 
fary to another engagement, and fent it once more un- 
der the command of Polyxenides, in queft of the ene- 
my, with orders to fight them. What determined 
his refolution was, his having received advice that a 
great part of the Rhodian flset continued near Patara ; 

M 1 and 
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and that king Eumenes had failed with his whole fleet- 
to the Cherfonefus, to join the conful. 

Polyxenides came up with ^Emilius and the Romans 
near Myonefus, a maritime city of Ionia, and attack- 
ed it with as little fuccefs as before, i^milius obtain- 
ed a complete victory, and obliged him to retire to K- 
phefus, after having funk or burnt twenty- nine of his 
fhips, and taken thirteen. 

(/) Antiochus was fo ftruck with the news of this 
defeat, that he feemed entirely difconcerted \ and, as 
if he had been deprived of his fenfes, on a fudden he 
took fuch meafures as were evidently contrary to his 
interef}. In his confternation, he fent orders for draw- 
ing his forces out of Lyfimachia and the other cities of 
the Hellefpont, to prevent their falling into the hands 
of the enemy, who were marching towards thofe 
parts, with a defign of crofling into Afia ; whereas, 
trie only means that remained to hinder this, would 
have been to leave thofe troops in the places where they 
were. For Lyfimachia, being very ftrongly fortified, 
might have held out a long fiege, and perhaps very far 
in the winter ; which would have greatly incommoded 
the enemy, by the want of provjfions and forage ; 
and during that interval, he might have taken meafures 
for an accommodation with the Romans. 

He not only committed a great error, in drawing 
his forces out of thofe places at a time when they were 
mod neceflary in them, but did it in fo precipitate a 
manner, that his troops left all the ammunution and 
provifions ( of both which he had laid up very ccnfi- 
derable quantities ) behind them in thofe cities. By 
this means, when the Romans entered them, they found 
ammunition and provifions in fuch great plenty, that 
they feemed to have been prepared exprefsly for the ufe 
of their army ; and at the fame time, the paffage of 
the Hellefpont was fo open, that they carried over their 
army without the leaft oppofition, at that very par t 

(/ Liv. 1. 37. n. 31. Appias, ir> Syr. p. 104. 

where 
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where the enemy might have difputed it with them to 
the greateft advantage. 

We have here a fenfible image of what is fo often 
mentioned in the fcriptures, that when God is deter- 
mined to punim and deftroy a kingdom, he deprives 
either the king, his commanders, or minifters, of 
counfel, prudence, and courage. With this he makes 
the prophet Ifaiah threaten his people, (m) For be- 
hold, the Lord, the Lord of hojis doth take away from 
Jerufalcm, and from Judah, the flay and the ftaff, the 

ivhole flay of bread, and the ivhole Jl ay of water. . 

The mighty man, and the man of war, the judge, and 

the prophet, and the prudent, and the antient. The 

captain of fifty, and the honourable man, and the coun- 
sellor, and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent orator. 
But a very remarkable circumftance is, that our pagan 
hiftorian fays here exprefsly, and repeats it twice, 
that * God took away the king's judgment, and overthrew 
bis reajbn j a punijhment, fays he, that always happens^ 
when men are upon the point of falling into feme great ca- 
lamity. The expreflion is very ftrong ; God overthrew 
the king's reafon. He took from him, that is, he re- 
fined him fenfe, prudence, and judgment : He baniflied 
from his mind every falutary thought; heconfufed him 
and made him even averfe to all the good counfel that 
could be given him. This is what + David befought God 
to do with regard to Ahitophel Abfalom's minifter : 

(m) Ifaiah, c. iii. v. 1,2, 3. 

* 0i£f (ZX<x,7rTovT&> tvs Absalom malum, a Reg, 
V/«r (MS? etna uxxa-t 3w<ov- c - xv - 3 r ; & xvii. 14. 0 Lord, 

•—a f art re» afea-AW c . xv. 31. 7-V \he Lord bad 

I^fAee|» UZro Sio^uZticic, appointed to defeat the gocd counfel 

f Infatua, quaefo, Domine, Abitopbcl, to the intknt 

confilium Ahitophel Domi- that thk Lord might 

nUutem nutu difiipatum eft con- bring Evrr. upon Absa- 

/ilium Ahitophel utile, ut in- lom. Chap, xvii, v. 14. 

OUCERiT DoMINUS SUPER 

M 4 O Lord, 
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O Lord, I pray thee, turn the counfel of Ahitophel into 
foolijhnejs. The word, in the Latin verfion, is very 
ftrong, Ikfatua : the import of which is, how 
prudent foever his counfels may be, make them ap- 
pear foolifh and ftupid to Abfalom ; and they ac- 
cord i ugly did appear fo. And Abfalom and all the men 
of Jfracl faicl, the counfel of Hujhai the Archite is better 
than the counfel cf Ahitophel : for the Lord had appointed 
to defeat the good counfel of Ahitophel, to the intent that 
the Lord might bring evil upon Abfalom. 

(n) The Romans being come into Afia, halted fome 
time at Troy, which they confidered as the cradle of 
their origin, and as their primitive country, from 
whence they fet out to fettle in Italy. The conful offered 
up facrifices to Minerva, who prefided over the cita- 
del. Both parties were overjoyed, and much after the 
fame manner as fathers and children, who meet after 
a long reparation. The inhabitants of this city, fee- 
ing their poftcriiy conquerors of the weft and of Afri- 
ca, and laying claim to Afia as a kingdom that had 
been pofiefled by their anceftors, imagined they faw 
Troy rife out of its afhes in greater fplendor than ever. 
On the other fide, the Romans were infinitely delight- 
ed, to fee themfelves in the antient abode of their fore- 
fathers, who had given birth to Rome ; and to con- 
template its temples and deities, which they had in 
common with that city. 

{0) When advice was brought Antiochus that the 
Romans had parted the Hellefpont, he began to think 
himfelf undone. He now would have been very glad 
to deliver himfelf from a war in which he had engaged 
rafhly, and without examining ferioufly all its confe- 
quences. This made him refolve to fend an ambafia- 
dor to the Romans, to propofe conditions of peace. A 
jeligious ceremony had retarded the march of the 
-army ; it having halted for feveral days, that were the 

(») JniKn. 1, 31. c. S. (0) Liv. 1. 37. n. 33 — 

Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. c. 23. Ju/lin. 1. 31. c. 7, 8. Appian. in 
Syt, p. 105 — 1 10. 

fefiival 
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feftival days at Rome, in which the facred fhields cal- 
led Ancilia were carried in folemn proceffion with great 
pomp. Scipio Africanus, who was one of the Salii 
or priefts of Mars, whofe office was to keep thefe 
fhields, had not crojTed the fea yet : for, being one of 
the Sali:, lie could not leave the place where the fefti- 
val was fulemnizing, fo that the army was obliged to 
wait for him. What a pity it was, that perfonsof fo 
much religion were no better illuminated, and direct- 
ed their worfhip to fuch improper objects ! This de- 
lay gave the king fome hopes ; for he imagined that 
the Romans, immediately upon their arrival in Afia, 
would have attacked him on a fudden. Befides, the 
noble character he had heard of Scipio Africanus, as 
his greatnefs of foul, his generality and clemency to 
thofe he had conquered both in Spain and Africa, gave 
him hopes that this great man, now fatiated with glory, 
would not be averfe to an accommodation ; efpecially 
as he had a prefent to make him, which could not but 
be infinitely agreeable. This was his own fon, a 
child, who had been taken at fea, as he was going in a 
boat from Chalcis to Oreum, according to Li'- v. 

Heraclides Byzantinus, who was the fpokefman in 
this embafty, opened his fpeech with faying, that the 
very circumfiance which had fruftratcd all the reft of 
the negotiations for peace between his matter and the 
Romans, now made him hope fuccefs in the prefent ; be- 
caufe all the difficulties which had hitherto prevented 
their taking effect were entirely removed: that the 
king, to put a flop to the complaints of his ftill keep- 
ing poffeilion of any city in Europe, had abandoned 
Lyiimachia : that as to Smyrna, Lampfacus, and Alex- 
andria of Troas, he was ready to give them: up to the 
Romans, and any other city belonging to their allies, 
which they fliouid demand of him : that he would con- 
fent to refund the Romans half the expences of this 
war: He concluded with exhorting them, to call to 
mind the uncertainty and viciflitude of human things, 
and not lay too great a ftrefs on their prefent profpe- 
M 5. rity:. 
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rity : that they ought to reft fatisfied with making 
Europe, whofe extent was fo immenfe, the bounda- 
jies of their empire : rhat if they were ambitious of 
joining fome part of Afia to it, the king would ac- 
quiefce with their defire, provided that the limits of it 
were clearly fettled. 

The ambaffador imagined, that thefe propofals, 
which feemed fo advantageous, could not be rejected ; 
but the Romans judged differently. With regard to 
the expences of the war, as the king had very unjuftly 
been the occafion of it, they were of opinion that he 
ought to defray the whole expence of it : They were 
not fatisfied with his evacuating the garrifons he had 
in Ionia and y£tolia ; but pretended to reftore all Afia 
to its liberty, in the fame manner as they had done 
Greece, which could not be effected, unlefs the king 
abandoned all Afa on this fide mount Taurus. 

Heraclides, not being able to obtain any thing in 
the public audience, endeavoured, purfuant to his pri- 
vate inftruclions, particularly to conciliate Scipio Afri- 
ca ntis. He began by affuring him, that the king 
Would fend him his fon without ranfom. Afterwards, 
being very little acquainted with Scipio's greatnefs of 
foul, and the character of the Romans, he promifed 
him a large fum of money ; and aflured him that he 
might entirely difpofe of all things in his power if he 
could mediate a peace for him. To thefe overtures, 
Scipio made the following anfwer : 14 I am not fur- 
" prized to find you unacquainted both with me and 
" the Romans, as you do not even know the condi- 
u tion of the prince who fent you hither. If (as you 
« £ affert) the uncertainty of the fate of arms mould 
<l prompt us to grant you peace upon eafier terms, 
" your fovereign ought to have kept poffeffion of Ly- 
" llmachia, in ordt, to have (hut us out of the Cher- 
<c fonefus ; or elfe he ought to have met us in the Hel- 
(< lefpont, to have difputed cur paffage into Afia with 
" us. But, by abandoning them to us, he put the 
41 }oke on his own neck 5 fo that all he now has to 
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« do is, to fubmit to whatever conditions we (halt 
" think fit to prefcribe. Among the feveral offers he 
» makes me, I cannot but be ftrongly affected with 
« that which relates to the giving me back my Ton : 
» I hope the reft will not have the power to tempt 
tc me. As a private man, I can promife to preferve 
« eternally the deepeft fenfe of gratitude, for fo pre- 
« cious a gift as he offers me in my fon : but as a pub- 
" lie one, he muft expect nothing from me. Go 
" therefore and tell him, in my name, that the beft 
" counfel I can give him, is to lay down his arms, 
" and not reject any articles of peace which may be 
" propofed to him. This is the beft advice I could 
" give him as a good and faithful friend." 

Antiochus thought, that the Romans could not have 
prefcribed harder conditions had they conquered him ; 
and fuch a peace appeared to him as fatal as the moft: 
unfortunate war. He therefore prepared for a battle, 
as the Romans did alfo on their fide. 

The king was encamped at Thyatira, wheie hear- 
ing that Scipio lay ill at Elea, he fent his fon to bin}. 
This was a remedy that operated both on the body and 
mind, and reftored both joy and health to a lick and 
afflicted father. After embracing him a long time in 
his arms. " Go, fays he to the envoys, and thank 
" the king from me, and tell him, that at prefent, 
" the only teftimony I can give him of my gratitude 
" is, to advife him not to fight, till he hears of my 
" being arrived in the camp." Perhaps Scipio thought, 
that a delay for fome days would give the king an 
opportunity of reflecting more fericufly than he had 
hitherto done, and incline him to conclude a folid 
peace. 

Although the fuperiority of Antiochus's forces, 
which were much more numerous than thofe of the 
Romans, might naturally induce him to venture a bat- 
tle immediately ; neverthelefs, the wifdom and au- 
thority of Scipio, whom he confidered as his laft re- 
fuge in cafe any calamitous accident ftiould befal him, 

preva led 
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prevailed over the former coniideration. He palled 
the river Phrygius (it is thought to be the Hermus) 
and ported himlelf near Magneiia at the foot of mount 
Sip)lus; where he fortified his camp fo ftrongly, as 
riot to fear being attacked in it. 

The conful followed foon after. The armies con- 
tinued feveral days in fight, during which Antiochus 
did not once move out of his camp. His army con- 
fined of feventy thoufand foot, twelve thoufand horfe, 
and fifty four elephants: That of the Romans was 
compofed, in the whole, of but thirty thoufand men, 
and lixteen elephants The conful finding that the 
king lay fiill, fummoned his council, to debate on 
what was to be done, in cafe he fhould perfift in re- 
fufing to venture a battle. He rcprtfented that as the 
winter was at hand, it would be ncceiTary, notwith- 
franding the feverity of the feafon, for the foldiers to 
keep the field ; or, if they mould go into winter- 
quarters, to difcontinue the war till the year following. 
The Romans never (Lowed fo mLch contempt for an 
enemy as on this occafion : They all cried aloud, that 
it would be proper to march immediately ag t infi the 
enemy 5 to take the advantage of the ardour of the 
troops who were ready to force the palifades, and 
pafs the intrenchments, to attack the enemy in their 
camp, in cafe they would not quit it. There is fome 
probability that the conful was defircus of anticipating 
the arrival of his brother, fince his prefence only would 
have diminifhed the glory of his fucce/s. 

The next day, the conful, after viewing the fixa- 
tion of the camp, advanced with his army towards it 
in order of battle. The king, fearing that a longer 
delay would lefien the couragvr of his own fokwersand 
animate the enemy, at laft marched out with his 
troops, and both iides prepared for a decisive battle. 

Every thing was uniform enough in the confui's 
army, with regard to the men as well as arm*. It 
con lifted of two Roman legions, of five thoufand 
four bunded men each, and wo fuch bodie. of La- 
tin infantry. The Romans were polled in the center, 
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and the Latins in the two wings, the left of which 
extended towards the river. The firft line of the cen- 
ter was compofed of * pikemen, or Haftati j the fe- 
cond of Principesi and the third of Triarii : thefe pro- 
perly ("peaking compofed the main body. On the fide 
of the right wing, to cover and fuftain it, the conful 
had pofted, on the fame line, three thoufand Achaean 
infantry and auxiliary forces of Eumenes ; and, in a 
column, three thoufand horfe, eight hundred of which 
belonged to Eumenes, and the reft to the Romans. 
He pofted, at the extremity of this wing, the light- 
armed Trallians and Cretans. It was not thought 
nece/Tary to ftrengthen the left wing in this manner, 
becaufe the rivers and banks, which were very fteep,. 
feemed a fufficicnt rampart. Neverthelefs four fqua- 
drons of hoife were ported there. To guard the camp, 
they left tw^ thoufand Macedonians and Thracians, 
who followed the army as volunuers. The fixteen 
elephants were pof ed behind the T riarii, by way of 
corps de referve, and as a rear-guard. It was not 
thought proper to oppofe them to thofe of the enemy, 
not onlv becaufe the latter were greatly fuperior in 
number, but becaufe the African elephants (all thofe 
in the Roman camp being of that country) were very 
much inferior both in hze and ftrength to thofe of 
India, and therefore were not ab'e to oppofe them. 

The king's arm)' was more varied, on account of 
the different nations which compofed it, and the dis- 
parity of their urms. Sixteen thoufand foot, armed 
after the Macedonian fafhion, and who compofed the 
phalanx, formed alfo the main body. This phalanx 
was divided into ten bodies, each of fifty men in front 
by thirt) two deep ; and two elephants were pofted in 
each of the intervals which fcparated them. It was 
this formed the principal ftrength of the army. The 
fight only of the elephants infpircd terror. Their fize, 
which in itfclf was very remarkable, was increafed 

* Tbefe are the names of the -which the infantry of the Roman 
three different bodies of troops of legions conjifed, 

by 
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by the ornament of their heads, and their plumes of 
feathers which were embellifhed with gold, filver, 
purple, and ivory ; vain ornaments, which invite an 
enemy by the hopes of fpoils, and are no defence to 
an army. The elephants carried cowers on their backs, 
in which were four fighting men, befides the leader or 
guide. To the right of this phalanx, was drawn up 
in a column, part of the cavalry, fifteen hundred 
Afiatic Gauls, three thoufand cuirafliers armed cap-a- 
pee, and a thoufand horfe, the flower of the Medes 
and other neighbouring nations. A body of fixteen 
elephants were pofted next in files. A little beyond 
was the king's regiment, compofed of the Argyrafpide^, 
fo called, from their arms being of filver. After them 
twelve hundred Dahae, all bowmen ; to whom two 
thoufand five hundred Myfians were joined. Then 
three thoufand light-armed Cretans and Tralh'ans. 
The right wing was clofed by four thoufand flingers 
and archers, half Cyrteans and half Elymceans. The 
left wing was drawn up much after the fame manner, 
except that, before part of the cavalry, the chariots 
armed with fcythes were polled j with the camels 
mounted by Arabian bowmen, whofe thin fwords (in 
order that the riders might reach down from the back 
of thefe beafts) were fix foot long. The king com- 
manded the right j Seleucus his fon, and Antipater his 
nephew the left; and three lieutenant-generals the 
main body. 

A thick fog rifing in the morning, the fky grew fo 
dark, that it was not poflible for the king's foldiers to 
diftinguifh one another, and acl in concert on account 
of their great extent ; and the damp occafioned by this 
fog, fofcened very much the bowflrings, the flings, and 
* thongs or ftraps which were ufed for throwing jave- 
lins. The Romans did not fufFer near fo much, be- 
caufe they fcarce ufed any but heavy arms, fwords and 
javelins : and as the front of their army was of lefs ex- 
tent, they could the eafier fee one another. 

* Amenta. 

The 
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The chariots armed with fcythes, which Antiochus 
had flattered himfelf would terrify the enemy, and 
throw them into confufion, firft occafioned the defeat 
of his own forces. King Eumenes, who knew both 
where their ftrength and weaknefs lay, oppofed to 
them the Cretan archers, the dingers, and horfe who 
difcharged javelins, commanding them to charge 
them, not in a body, but in fmall platoons ; and to 
pour on them from every quarter, darts, {tones, and 
javelins ; fhouting as loud as pomble all the while. 
The horfes, frighted at thefe fhouts, run away with 
the chariots, fcour the field on all fides, and turn a- 
gainft their own troops, as well as the camels. That 
empty terror thus removed, they fight hand to hand. 

But this foon proved the deftruc~tion of the king's 
army : for the troops which were pofted near thefe 
chariots, havi -.g been broke and put to flight by their 
diforder, left every part naked and defencelefs, even 
to the very cuirafliers. The Roman cavalry vigoroufly 
charging the latter, it was not pomble for them to 
ftand the attack, fo that they were broke immediately, 
many of them being killed on the fpot, becaufe the 
weight' of their arms would not permit them to fly. 
The whole left wing was routed, which fpread an 
alarm to the main body, formed by the phalanx, and 
threw it into diforder. And now the Roman legions 
charged it ad'-antageoufly ; the foldiers who compofed 
the phalanx not having an opportunity to ufe their long 
pikes, becaufe thofe who fled had taken refuge amongft 
them, and prevented their fighting, whilft the Ro- 
mans poured their javelins upon them from ail iides. 
The elephants drawn up in the intervals of the pha- 
lanx were of no fervice to it. The Roman foldiers, 
who had been ufed to fight in the wars of Africa a- 
gainft thofe animals, had learnt how to avoid their im- 
petuofity, either by piercing their fides with their ja- 
velins, or by ham-ftringing them with their fwords. 
The firft ranks of the phalanx were therefore put into 
diforder - } and the Romans were upon the point of fur- 
rounding 
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rounding the rear-ranks, when advice was brought that 
their left wing was in great danger. 

Antiochus, who had obferved that the flanks of this 
left wing were quite uncovered, and that only four 
fquadrons of horfe had been ported near it, as fup« 
poling it to be fufficiently defended by the river, had 
charged it with his auxiliary forces and his heavy-armed 
horfe, not only in front but in flank ; becaufe that the 
four fquadrons, being unable to withftand the charge of 
all the enemy's cavalry, had retired towards the 
main body, and left open their ground near the river. 
The Roman cavalry having been put into diforder, 
the infantry foon followed it, and were driven as far 
as the camp. Marcus /Emilius, a military tribune, had 
ftaid to guard the camp. Seeing the Romans flying 
towards it, he marched out at the head of all his troops 
to meet them, and reproached them with their cowar- 
dife and ignominious flight. But this was not all, for 
he commanded his foidiers to fheathe their fwords in 
all they met, who refufed to face about againft the ene- 
my. This order being given fo feafonably, and im- 
mediately put in execution, had the defired effect. 
The ftronger fear prevailed over the lefs. Thofe who 
were flying, firft halt, and afterwards return to the 
battle. And now iEmilius, with his body of troops 
which con lifted of two thoufand brave, well difci- 
plined men, oppofes the king, who was purfuing vi- 
goroufly thofe who fled. Attalus, the brother of Eu- 
melius, having quitted the right wing, on his receiving 
advice that the left was defeated, flew to it very fea- 
fonably with two hundred horfe. AntioJius, being 
now charged on every fide, turned his horfe, and re- 
tired. Thus the Romans, having defeated the two 
wings, advance forward over the heaps of flain, as 
far as the king'o iv, : ;.p, anu plunder it. 

(p) It was obicrved, that the ma: ner in which the 
king drew up his plulanx, was one 01 the caufes of his 
lofmg the battle. In this body the chief ftrength of 

his 
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his army confuted, and it had hitherto been thought 
invincible. It was compofed entirely of veteran, flout, 
and well-difciplined foldiers. To enable his phalanx 
to do him greater fervice, he ought to have given it lefs 
depth, and a greater front ; whereas, in drawing them 
up thirty-two deep, half of them were of no ufe ; and 
filled up the reft of the front with new- railed troops 
without courage and experience, who confequently 
could not be depended on. However, this was the or- 
der in which Philip and Alexander ufed to draw up 
their phalanx. 

There fell this day, as well in the battle as in the 
purfuit and the plunder of the camp, fifty thoufand 
foot, and four thoufand horfe: fourteen hundred were 
taken prifoners, with fifteen elephants, with their 
guides. The Romans loft but three bundled foot, 
and twenty-four horfe. Twenty-five of Eumencs's 
troops were killed. By this victory the Romans ac- 
quired all the cities of Afia minor, which now fub- 
mitted voluntarily to them. 

Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of 
his forces who had efcaped the flaughter as he could 
aflemble. From that city he marched to Celaenae in 
Phrygia, whither he heard that his fon Seleucus had 
fled. He found him there, and both palled mount 
Taurus with the utmoft diligence, in order to reach 
Syria. 

Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in this 
battle. The former was blocked up by the Rhodi- 
ans in Pamphylia, with the Syrian fleet - } and the lat- 
ter lay ill in Elea. 

(q) The inftant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch, 
he fent Antipater his brother's fon, and Xeuxis who 
had governed Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the 
Romans, in order to fue for peace. They found the 
conful at Sardis, with Scipio Africanus his brother, 

(?) Liv. I. 37. n . 45 — 49. Polyb. in excerpt. Iegat. c. 24. Ap- 
F«n.mSyr. p. n 0 — n 3 . ■ 

wha 
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who was recovered. They applied themfelves to the 
latter, who preferred them to the conful. They did 
not endeavour to excufe Antiochus in any manner; 
and only fued humbly, in his name, for peace. " You 
*' have always, faid he to them, pardoned with great- 
" nefs of mind, the kings and nations you have con- 
" quered. How much more mould you be induced 
*< to do this, after a victory which gives you the em- 
4t pire of the univerfe ? Henceforward, being become 
" equal to the gods, lay afide all animofity againft 
u mortals, and make the good of human race your 
" fole fludy for the future. " 

The council was fummoned upon this embafly, and 
after having ferioufly examined the affair, the ambal- 
fadors were called in. Scipio Africanus fpoke, and ac- 
quainted them with what had been refolved. He faid, 
that as the Romans did not iuffer themfelves to be de- 
prefled by adverfity, on the other fide they were ne- 
ver too elate from prof peri ty : That therefore they 
would not infift upon any other demands, than rhofe 
they had made before the battle: That Antiochus 
fhould evacuate all Afia on this fide mount Taurus . 
That he mould pay all the expences of the war, which 
were computed at fifteen * thoufand Euboean talents, 
and the payments were fettled as follows ; five hundred 
talents down j two thoufand five hundred when the fe- 
nate mould have ratified the treaty, and the reft in 
twelve years, a thoufand talents every year : That he 
mould pay Eumenesthe four hundred talents he owed 
him ; and the refidue of a payment, on account of 
corn with which the king of Pergamus his father had 
furnifhed the king of Syria ; and that he mould deli- 
ver twenty hoftages, to be chofen by the Romans 
He added, " The Romans cannot perfuade them- 
" felves, that a prince who gives Hannibal refuge, is 
*' fincerely defirous of peace. They therefore de- 

* Fifteen thoufand Attic talents fterling. Thofe of ' Eubeea , acccrd- 
amount to about tivo millions, tivj ing to Buda:<s } ivere fmc:h T l 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds left. 
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u mand that Hannibal be delivered up to them, as 
« alfo Thoas the iEtoiian, who was the chief agent 
« in fomenting this war." All thefe conditions were 
accepted. 

L. Cotta was fent to Rome with the ambafladors of 
Antiochus, to acquaint the fenate with the particulars 
of this negotiation, and to obtain the ratification of it. 
Eumenes fet out at the fame time for Rome, whither 
the ambafladors of the cities of Afia went alfo. Soon 
after the five hundred talents were paid the conful at 
Ephefus, hoftages were given for the remainder of the 
payment, and to fecure the other articles of the treaty. 
Antiochus, one of the king's fons, was included in the 
hoftages. He afterwards afcended the throne, and was 
firnamed Epiphanes. The inftant Hannibal and Thoas 
received advice that a treaty was negotiating, concluding 
that they (hould be facrificed by it, they provided for 
their own fafety, by retiring before it was concluded. 

The iEtolians had before fent ambafladors to Rome, 
to follicit an accommodation. To fucceed the bet- 
ter, they had the afl'urance to fpread a report in Rome 
by a knavilh artifice unworthy the character they bore, 
that the two Scipios had been feized and carried off at 
an interview, and that Antiochus had defeated their 
army. Afterwards, as if this report had been true, 
(and they declared impudently that it was fo ) they af- 
fumed a haughty tone in the fenate, and feemed to 
demand a peace rather than fue for it. This fhowed 
they were not acquainted with the genius and charac- 
ter of the Romans, who had reafon to be offended at 
them on other accounts. They therefore were com- 
manded to leave Rome that very day, and Italy in a 
fortnight. The Romans received letters from the 
conful foon after, by which it appeared that this report 
Was entirely groundlefs. 

(r) The Romans had juft before raifed M. Fulvius 

[r) A. M. 3815. Ant. J. C. 189. Liv. J. 37. n. 47 — 50. Liv. 
37- n « 5*— 59. Polyb. in Excerpt, Legat, c, 25. Appian. in Syr. 
p. u6. 
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Nobiiior and Cn, Manlius Vulfo to the confulate. In 
the divifion of the provinces, JEtolia fell by lot to 
Ful vi us, and Alia to Manlius. 

The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the 
particulars of the victory and treaty of peace, filled 
the whole city with joy. Prayers and facrifices were 
appointed, by way of thankfgiving, for three days. 

After this religious folemnity was over, the fenate 
immediately gave audience, firft to Eumenes, and af- 
terwards to the ambafladors. At this audience, one 
of the moft important affairs that had ever been 
brought before the fenate, and which concerned ail the 
Grecian cities of Afia, was to be confidered. It is 
well known that liberty in genera] is precious and dear 
to all men. But the Greeks in particular were inex- 
preffibly jealous of theirs. They confidered it as an 
eftate of inheritance, which had devolved to them 
from their anceftors ; and as a peculiar privilege that 
diftinguifhed them from all other nations. And, in- 
deed, the leaft attention to the Grecian hiftory will 
ihow, that liberty was the great motive and principle 
of all their enterprizes and wars ; and in a manner 
the foul of their laws, cuftoms, and whole frame of 
government. Philip and Alexander his fon gave the 
firft blows to it, and their fucceflbrs had exceedingly 
abridged, and almoft extirpated it. The Romans had 
a little before reftored it to all the cities of Greece, af- 
ter having reduced Philip king of Macedonia. The 
cities of Afia, after the defeat of Antiochus, were in 
hopes of the fame indulgence. The Rhodians had fent 
ambafladors to Rome, principally to follicit that grace 
for the Greeks of Afia ; and it was immediately the 
intereft of king Eumenes to oppofe it. This is the 
fubjeel on which the fenate are now to debate, and of 
which the decillon held all Europe and Afia in fuf- 
penfe. 

Eumenes being firft admitted to audience, he opened 
his fpeech with a fhort complement to the fenate, for 
the glorious protection they had granted him, in free- 
ing 
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ing himfelf and his brother, when befieged in Perga- 
mus, (the capital of his kingdom,) by Antiochus ; 
and in fecuring his kingdom againft the unjuft enter- 
prizes of that prince. He afterwards congratulated the 
Romans on the happy fuccefs of their arms both by fea 
and land ; and on the famous victory they had juft 
before gained, by which they had driven Antiochus 
out of Europe, as well as all Alia fituated on this fide 
of mount Taurus. Ke added, that as to himfelf and 
the fervice he had endeavoured to do the Romans, he 
chofe rather to have thofe things related by their gene- 
rals, than by himfelf. The modefty of his behaviour 
was univerfally applauded ; but he was defired to fpe- 
cify the particulars in which the fenate and people of 
Rome could oblige him ; and what he had to afk of 
them, afTuring him, that he might rely on their good 
inclinations towards him. He replied, that if the 
choice of a recompence was propofed to him by others, 
and he were permitted to confult the fenate, he then 
would be fo free, as to afk that venerable body, what 
anfwer it would be proper for him to make, in order 
that he might not infill upon immoderate and unreasona- 
ble demands ; but that, as it was from the fenate that he 
expected to be gratified in all he mould require, he 
thought it moil: advifeable to depend entirely on their 
generofity. He was again defired to explain himfelf 
clearly and without ambiguity. In this mutual con- 
teft between politcnefs and refpecl, Eumenes, not be- 
ing able to prevail with himfelf to be outdone, quitted 
the aflembly. The fenate ftill perfifted in their firft 
refolution j and the reafon they gave for it was, that 
the king knew what it beft fuited his intereft to afk. 
He therefore was brought in again, and obliged to ex- 
plain himfelf. 

He then made the following fpeech. " I mould 
have frill continued filent, did I not know that 
" the Rhodian ambaffadors, whom you will foon ad- 
<c mit to audience, will make fuch demands as are 
*' dire&ly contrary to my inteiefh They will plead, 
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«« in your prefence, the caufe of all the Grecian cities 
" of Afia, and pretend that they all ought to be de- 
" dared free. Now can it be doubted that their in- 
" tention in this is, to deprive me, not only of thofe 
* c cities which will be delivered, but even of fuch as 
4t were antiently my tributaries ; and that their view 
" is, by fo fignal a fervice, to fubjeffc them effectually 
" to themfelves, under the fpecious title of confede- 
" rate cities ? They will not fail to expatiate ftrongly 
*' on their own difintereftednefs ; and to fay, that 
<c they do not fpeak for themfelves, but merely for 
* c your glory and reputation. You therefore will cer- 
" tainly not fuffer yourfelves to be impofed upon by fuch 
tc difcourfe ; and are far from defigning, either to difco- 
c< ver an affected inequality towards your allies, by hum- 
<c bling fome and raifing others in an immoderate de- 
" gree ; or to allow better conditions to thofe who 
«* carried arms againft you, than to fuch as have al- 
*' ways been your friends and allies. With regard to 
€t my particular pretenfions, and my perfonal intereft, 
" thefe I can eafily give up ; but as to your kindnefs, 
*' and the marks of friendmip with which you have 
*' been pleafed to honour me, I muft confefs that I 
" cannot, without pain, fee others triumph over me 
<c in that particular. This is the mod precious part 
*' of the inheritance I received from my father, who 
" was the firft potentate, in all Greece and Afia, 
" that had the advantage of concluding an alliance, 
<c and of joining in friendfliip with you ; and who cul- 
c< tivated it with an inviolable conftancy and fidelity 
* c to his lateft breath. He was far from confining 
" him felf in thofe points to meer proteftations of 
*' kindnefs and good- will. In all the wars you made 
<c in Greece, whether by fea or land, he conftantly 
<c followed your ftandards, and aided you with all 
" his forces, with fuch a zeal as none of your allies 
" can boaft. It may even be faid, that his attach- 
" ment to your intereft, in the laft and ftrongeft proof 
" Jie gave of his fidelity, was the caufe of his death : S 
2 " for 
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« for the fire and vigour with which he exhorted the 
« Boeotians to engage in alliance with you, occafioned 
<{ the fatal accident that brought him to his end in a 
" few days. I always thought it my duty to tread 
« in his fteps, firmly perfuaded that nothing could 
« be more honourable. It indeed was not poflible 
" for me to exceed him in zeal and attachment for 
< l your fervice ; but then the pofture of affairs, and 
" the war againft Antiochus, have furnifhed me 
« more opportunities than my father had, of giving 
*< you proofs of this. That prince, who was very 
<c powerful in Europe as well as Afia, offered me his 
« daughter in marriage : he engaged himfelf to reco- 
" ver all thofe cities which had revolted from me : he 
< c promifed to add coniiderable countries to my domi- 
« nions, upon condition that I fhould join with him 
«< againft you. I will not aflume any honour to my 
" feif from not accepting offers which tended to alie- 
" nate me from your frjendfhip ; and indeed, how 
f would it have been poflible for me to do this ? I 
" will only take notice of what I thought myfelf 
c< bound to do in your favour, as one who was your 
" antient friend and ally. I aflifted your generals 
■" both by fea and land, with a far greater number of 
" troops, as well as a much larger quantity of provi- 
" fions, than any of your allies : I was prefent In all 
" your naval engagements, and thefe were many ; 
<c and have fpared myfelf no toils, nor dangers. I 
" fuffered the hardfhips of a fiege (the moft grievous 
" condition of war) and was blocked up in Perga- 
" mus, expofed every moment to the lofs of my 
" crown and life. Having difengaged myklf from 
ct this fiege, whilft Antiochus on one fide, and Seleu- 
*' cus his fon on the other, were frill encamped in my 
dominions ; neglecting entirely my own intereft, I 
» failed with my whole fleet to the Hellefpont, to 
u meet Scipio your conful, purpofely to affift him in 
" paffing it. I never quitted the conful from his ar- 
,( rival in Afia : not a foldier in your camp has ex- 

<c crted 
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*' erted himfelf more than my brother and myfelf, 
*' I have been prefent in every action whether of* foot 
46 or horfe. In the laft engagement, I defended the 
iC poft which the conful affigned me. I will not aft 
* e whether, in this particular, any of your allies de- 
* 4 ferve to be compared with me. One thing I will 
*' be fo confident as to aflert, that I may put myfelf 
" in parallel with any of thofe kings or ftates, on 
*« whom you have beftowed the higheft marks of 
<c your favour. Mafinifla had been your enemy be- 
<c fore he became your ally. He did not come over 
«* to you with powerful aids, and, at a time when he 
" enjoyed the full polleflion of his kingdom ; but an 
" exile, driven from his kingdom ; plundered of all 
" his pofleflions, and deprived of all his forces, he 
" fled to your camp, with a fquadron of horfe, in 
" order to feek an afylum as well as aid, in his mif- 
* c fortunes. Neverthelefs, becaufe he has fince ferved 
" you faithfully, againft Syphax and the Cartbagi- 
" nians, you have not only reftored him to the 
" throne of his anceftors ; but, by beftowing on him 
c< great part of Syphax's kingdom, you have made 
" him one of the moft powerful monarchs of Africa. 
" What therefore may we not expecl: from your li- 
" berality, we, who have ever been your allies, and 
" never your enemies ? My father, my brothers, and 
" myfelf have, on all occafions, drawn our fword 
* c in your caufe, both by fea and land ; not only in 
" Afia, but at a great diftance from our native coun- 
<c try, in Peloponnefus, Bceotia, and ^tolia, during 
cc the wars againft Philip, Antiochus, and the JEto- 
ts lians. Perhaps fome one may afk, what are your 
" pretenfions ? Since you force me to explain myfelf, 
<c they are as follows. If, in repulivng Antiochus 
" beyond mount Taurus, your intention was to feize 
" upon that country in order to unite it to your em- 
" pire, I could not wifh for better neighbours, none 
" being more able to fecure my dominions. But if 
" you are refolved to refign it, and to recal your 
2 " armie; 
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ct armies from thence, I dare prefume to fay, that 
" none of your allies deferve advantages from you 
" better than myfelf. But (fome may obferve) it is 
" great and glorious to deliver cities from flavcry, 
" and to reftore them their liberty. I grant it, pro- 
tc vided they had never exercifed hoftilities againft you. 
66 But then, if they have been fo far attached to 
" Antiochus's intereM, will it not be much more 
" worthy of your wifdom and juftice, to beftow your 
<c favours on allies who have ferved you faithfully, 
44 than on enemies who have ufed their endeavours to 
" deftroy you ? " 

The fenate was exceedingly pleafed with the king's 
harangue ; and mowed evidently, that they were de- 
termined to do every thing for him in their power. 

The Rhodians were afterwards admitted to audience. 
The perfon who fpoke in their name, after repeating 
the origin of their amity with the Romans, and the 
fervices they had done them, fuft in the war againft 
Philip, and afterwards in that againft Antiochus : 
" Nothing, fays he (directing himfelf to the fenators) 
" grieves us fo much at this time, as to find ourfelves 
u obliged to engage in a difpute with Eumenes, that 
" prince, for whom of all princes, both our republic 
" and ourfelves have the moft faithful and moft cor- 
" dial refpeft. The circumftance which divides and 
" feparates us on this occafion, does not proceed from 
<( a difparity of minds, but from a difference of con- 
" ditions. We are free, and Eumenes is a king. It 
" is natural that we, being a free people, lhould 
" plead for the liberty of others ; and that kings 
*' mould endeavour to make all things pay homage to 
" their fovereign fway. However this be, the cir- 
" cumftance which perplexes us on this occafion, is, 
cc not fo much the affair in itfelf, which feems to be 
" of fuch a nature that you cannot be very much di- 
" vided in opinion about it, as the regard we ought 
" to {how to fo auguft a prince as Eumenes. If there 
<c was no other way of acknowledging the important 

Vol. VIII. N ~ " icr- 
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*' fervices of a king, your confederate and ally, but 
in fubjecting free cities to his power, you then 
6< might be doubtful ; from the fear you might be 
*' under, either of not difcovering gratitude enough 
*' towards a prince who is your friend j or of renoun- 
* 4 cing your principles, and the glory you have acquired 
" in the war againft: Philip, by reftoring all the Gre- 
" cian cities to their liberty. But fortune has put 
" you in fuch a condition, as not to fear either of 
" thofe inconveniencies. The immortal gods be 
<c praifed, the victory you have fo lately gained, by 
41 which you acquire no lefs riches than glory, enables 
<c you to acquit yourfelves eafily of what you call a 
te debt. Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, all Pifidia, 
46 Cherfonefus, and the country contiguous to it, are 
4C fubjecled by you. One of thefe provinces is alone 
4< capable of enlarging confiderably the dominions of 
* £ Eumenes; but all of them together will equal him 
44 to the moft powerful kings. You therefore may, 
44 at one and the fame time, recompence very largely 
44 your allies, and not depart from the maxims which 
44 form the glory of your empire. The fame motive 
44 prompted you to march againft Philip and Antio- 
44 chus. As the caufe is the fame, the like iflue is 
44 expected j not only becaufe you yourfelves haveal- 
44 ready fet the example, but becaufe your honour re- 
* c quires it. Others engage in war, merely to dif- 
«' pofTefs their neighbours of fome country, fome city, 
4t fortrefs, orfea-port; but you, O Romans, never 
" draw the fword from fuch motives : when you 
*' fight, it is for glory ; and it is this circumftance in- 
*' fpires all nations with a reverence and awe for your 
46 name and empire, almoft equal to that which is 
" paid the gods. The bufinefs is to preferve that 
<{ glory. You have undertaken to refcue, from the 
<c bondage of kings, and to reftore to its antient li- 
<c berty, a nation famous for its antiquity ; and fti'll 
" more renowned for its glorious actions, and its ex- 
" quiftte tafte for the polite arts and fciences. It is 
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11 the whole nation you have taken under your pro- 
" te&ion, and you have promifed it them to the end 
" of time. The cities fituated in Greece itfelf, are 
<c not more Grecian, than the colonies they fettled 
*« in Afia. A change of country has not wrought any 
«< alteration in our origin or manners. All the Greek 
" cities in Afia have endeavoured to rival our ancef- 
" tors and founders, in virtue and in knowledge. 
" Many perfons in this aflembly have feen the cities 
*« of Greece and thofe of Afia : the only difference 
*< is, that we are fituated at a farther diftance from 
il Rome. If a difference in climate mould change 
" the nature and difpofition of men, the inhabitants 
<s of Marfeilles, furrounded as they are with ignorant 
cc and barbarous nations, mould neceffarily have long 
" fince degenerated ; and yet we are informed that 
" you have as great a regard for them, as if they lived 
" in the center of Greece. And indeed, they have 
" retained, not only the found of the language, the 
" drefs, and the whole exterior of the Greeks ; but 
" have alfo preferved ftill more their manners, laws, 
" and genius, and all thefe pure and uncorrupted by 
" their correfpondence with the neighbouring nations. 
" Mount Taurus is now the boundary of your empire. 
« Every country on this fide of it, ought not to appear 
tl remote from you. Wherever you have carried 
" your arms, convey thither alfo the genius and form 
<c of your government. Let the Barbarians, who are 
" accuftomed to flavery, continue under the empire of 
" kings, fince it is grateful to them. The Greeks, 
" in the mediocrity of their prefent condition, think it 
tc glorious to imitate your exalted fentiments. Born 
* 5 and nurtured in liberty, they know you will not 
" deem it a crime in them to be jealous of it, as you 
" yourfelves are fo. Formerly, their own ftrength 
" was fufficient to fecure empire to them j but now, 
u they implore the gods that it may be enjoyed for 
* { ever by thofe people, with v/hom they have placed 
" it. All they defire is, that you would be pleafed to 
•N 2 " protect 
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*' protec"t, by the power of your arms, their liberties, 
44 as they are now no longer able to defend them by 
44 their own. But, fays fomcbody, fome of thofe 
4C cities have favoured Antiochus. Had not the others 
«' favoured Philip alfo ; and the Tarentines, Pyrrhus ? 
4t To cite but one people, Carthage, your enemy as 
t{ well as rival, enjoys its liberties and laws. Confider, 
" O Romans, the engagements which this example lays 
*' you under. Will you indulge to Eumenes's ambi- 
44 tion ( I beg his pardon for the exprefTion ) what 
" you refufed to your own juft indignation ? As for 
44 us Rhodians, in this, as well as in all the wars 
44 which you have carried on in our countries, we 
44 have endeavoured to behave as good and faithful 
44 allies ; and you are to judge whether we have really 
44 been fuch. Now we enjoy peace, we are fo free 
" as to give you a counfel which muft neccfiarily be 
44 glorious to you. If you follow it, it will demon- 
4C Urate to the univerfe, that however nobly you ob- 
44 tain victories, you yet know how to make a nobler 
44 ufe of them." 

It was impoflible to forbear applauding this fpeech, 
and it was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur. 
The fenate found itfclf on this occafion divided and 
oppofed by different fentiments and duties, of whofe 
importance and juftice they were fenfible, but which, 
at the fame time, it was difficult to reconcile on this 
occafion. On one fide, gratitude with regard to the 
fervices of a king, who had adhered to them with in- 
violable zeal and fidelity, made a ftrong impreflion on 
their minds : on the other, they earneftly^ wifhed to 
have it thought, that the fole view of their underta- 
king this war was, to reftorethe Grecian cities to their 
liberty. It muft be confefled, that the motives on 
both fides were exceedingly ftrong. The reftoring of 
every part of Greece to its liberties and laws, alter 
Philip's defeat, had acquired the Romans a reputation 
infinitely fupejior to all other triumphs. But then it 
would be dangerous to difpleafc fo powerful a prince as 
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Eumenes ; and it was the intereft of the Romans t> 
bring over other kings to their fide, by the attrac- 
tive charms of advantage. However, the wifdom of 
the fenate knew how to conciliate thefe different 
duties. 

Antiochus's ambafladors were brought in after thofe 
of Rhodes, and all they requefted of the fenate was, 
to confirm the peace which L. Scipio had granted 
them. They complied with their deiire, and accord- 
ingly, fome days after, it alfo was ratified in the af- 
fembly of the people. 

The ambafladors of the A fiatic cities werelikewi r e 
heard, and the anfvver made them was, that the fenate 
would difpatch, purfuant to their ufual cuftom, ten 
commi/Tioners to enquire into, and fettle the affairs of 
Alia. It was told them in general, that Lycaonia, 
the two Phrygias, and Myfia, fhould thenceforward 
be fubjeel to king Eumenes. The Rhodians were al- 
lotted the poffeffon of Lycia, and that part of Caria 
which lies neareft to Rhodes, and part of Piiidia. In 
both thtfe diftributions, fuch cities were excepted as 
enjoyed their freedom, before the battle fought againft 
Antiochus. It was enacled, that the reft of the cities 
of Afia, which had paid tribute to Attalus, mould alfo 
pay it to Eumenes ; and that fuch as had been tribu- 
taries to Antiochus, mould be free and exempt from 
contributions of every kind. 

Eumenes and the Rhodians fecmed very well fatis- 
fled with this new regulation. The latter requefted, as 
a favour, that the inhabitants of Soles, a city of Cili- 
cia, defcended originally, as well as themfelves, from 
the people of Argos, might be reftored to their liber- 
ty. The fenate, after confulting Antiochus's ambaf- 
fadorson that head, informed the Rhodians of the vio- 
lent oppofition which thofe ambafladors had mads to 
their request ; becaufe Soles, as fituated beyond mount 
Taurus, was not included in the Treaty. However, 
that if they imagined the honour of Rhodes was con- 
cerned in this demand, they would again attempt to 
N 3 overcome 
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overcome their repugnance. The Rhodians, return- 
ing the moft hearty thanks once more to the Ro- 
mans, for the great favours they vouchfafed them, an- 
fwered, that it was far from their intention to inter- 
rupt the peace in any manner, and retired highly fa- 
tisfied. 

The Romans decreed a triumph to ^milius Regil- 
lus, who had gained a victory at fea over the admiral 
of Antiochus's fleet ; and ftill more juftly to L. Sci- 
pio, who had conquered the king in perfon. He af- 
iumed the firname of Afiaticus, that his titles might 
not be inferior to thofe of his brother, upon whom 
that of Africanus had been conferred. 

Thus ended the war againft Antiochus, which was 
not of long duration, coft the Romans but little blood, 
and yet contributed very much to the aggrandizing of 
their empire. But, at the fame time, this victory 
contributed alfo in another manner, to the decay and 
ruin of that very empire, by introducing into Rome, 
by the wealth it brought into it, a tafte and love for 
luxury and effeminate plea fares ; for it is from this vic- 
tory over Antiochus, and the conqueft of Afia, that 
(s) Pliny dates the depravity and corruption of man- 
ners in the republic of Rome, and the fatal changes 
which enfued it. Afia * vanquiflied by the Roman 
arms, afterwards vanquimed Rome by its vices. Fo- 
reign wealth extinguished in that city a love for the 
antient poverty and fimplicity, in which its ftrength 
and honour had coniiftcd. j Luxury, that in a man- 
ner entered Rome in triumph with the fuperb fpoils of 

(s J Plin. I. 13. c. 3. 

* Armis vicir, vitiis vidtus eft. Scncc. de Alex. 

■\ Prima peregrines ebfecena pecunia mores 

Intulit, & turpi frcgerunt fecula luxu 

Divitis molles. 

Nullum crimen abeft facinufque libidinis, ex quo 

Paupertas Rom ana perit- 

Saevior armis 
Luxuria iricubuit, vidurnijue ulciicitur orfcem. 

"Jwvcn. I, 2. Safyr. 6. 
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Afia, brought with her in her train irregularities and 
crimes of every kind, made greater havock in the 
city than the mightieft armies could have done, and 
in that manner avenged the conquered globe. 

Reflexion on the conduR cf the Romans with regard to 
the Grecian Jlates> and the kings both of Europe and 
Afia. 

*T* H E reader begins to difcover, in the events be- 
* fore related, one of the principal characleriftics of 
the Romans, which will foon determine the fate of all 
the ftates of Greece, and produce an almoft general 
change in the univerfe, I mean, a fpirit of fovereign- 
tyand dominion. This characleriftic does not difplay 
itfelf at firft in its full extent ; it reveals itfelf only by 
degrees ; and it is but by infenfible progreftions, which 
at the fame time are rapid enough, that we fee it carried 
at la ft to its greateft height. 

It muft be confefled, that this people, on certain 
occafions, mew fuch a moderation and difinterefted- 
nefs, as (to confider them only from their outfide ) 
exceed every thing we meet with in hiftory, and to 
which it feems inconfiftent to refufe praife. Was there 
ever a more delightful or more glorious day, than that 
in which the Romans, after having carried on a long 
and dangerous war ; after crolling feas, and exhaufting 
their treafures j caufed a herald to proclaim, in a ge- 
neral afiembly, that the Roman people reftored all 
the cities to their liberty ; and defired to reap no other 
fruit by their victory, than the noble pleafure of doing 
good to nations, the bare remembrance of whofe an- 
tient glory fufficej to endear them to the Romans ? 
The defcription of that immortal day can hardly be 
read without tears, and without being afTecled with a 
kind of enthufiafm of efteem and admiration. 

Had this deliverance of the Grecian ftates proceed- 
ed merely from a principle of generofity, void of all 
interefted motives ; had the whole tenor of the con- 
duct of the Romans been of the fame nature with fuch 
N 4 exalted 
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exalted fentiments ; nothing could poffibly have been 
more auguft, or more capable of doing honour to a 
nation. But if we penetrate ever fo little beyond this 
glaring outfide, we foon perceive, that this fpecious 
moderation of the Romans was entirely founded upon 
a profound policy ; wife incjecd, and prudent, accord- 
ing to the ordinary rules of government, but, at the 
fame time, very remote from that noble difinterciied- 
nefs, fo highly extolled on the prefent occaiion . It 
imy be affirmed, that the Grecians then abandoned 
thcmfelves to a ftupid joy ; fondly imagining that they 
were really free, becaufe the Romans declared them fo. 

Greece, in the times I am now fpeaking of, was di- 
vided between two powers, I mean the Grecian repub- 
lics and iMacedonia, and they were always engaged in 
war ; the former, to preferve the remains of their an- 
tient liberty ; and the latter, to complete their fub- 
jeclion. The Romans, being perfectly well acquaint- 
ed with this ftate of Greece, were fenfible, that they 
needed not be under any apprehenfions from thofe little 
republics, which were grown weak through length of 
years, by interline feuds, mutual jealoufies, and the 
wars they had been forced to fupport againft foreign 
powers. But Macedonia, which was pofieiled of well- 
difciplined troops, inured to all the toils of war, which 
had continually in view the glory of its former mo- 
narchist which had formerly extended its conquefts to 
the extremities of the globe ; which (till harboured an 
ardent, though chimerical defire of attaining univer- 
fal empire ; and which had a kind of natural alliance 
with the kings of Egypt a, '«J Syria, fprung from the 
fame origin, and united by the common interefts of 
monarchy : Macedonia, I fay, gave jufr. alarms to 
Rome, which, from the ruin of Carthage, had no 
obflacles left with regard to their ambitious deligns, but 
thofe powerful kingdoms that fharcd the reft of the 
world between them, and efpecially Macedonia, as it 
iay neareft to Italy. 

To 
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To balance therefore the power of Macedon, and 
to difpoffefs Philip of the aids he flattered himfelf he 
fhould receive from the Greeks, which, indeed, had 
they united all their forces with his, in order to op- 
pofe this common enemy, would perhaps have made 
him invincible with regard to the Romans} in this 
view, I fay, this latter people declared loudly in fa- 
vour of thofe republics j made it their glory to take 
them under their protection, and that with no other 
defign, in outward appearance, than to defend them 
againft their oppreflors ; and farther, to attach therrx 
by a {till ltronger tie, they hung out to them a fpecious 
bait, ( as a reward for their fidelity ) I mean liberty, 
of which all the republic:? in queftion were inexpref- 
fibly jealous ; and which the Macedonian monarchs 
had perpetually difputcd with them. 

The bait was artfully prepared, and fwallowed very 
greedily by the generality of the Greeks, whofe views 
penetrated no farther. But the moft judicious and 
moft clear- fighted among them difcovered th: danger 
that lay concealed beneath this charming biit; and 
accordingly they exhorted the people from time to time, 
in their public aiTemblies, to beware of this cload tint 
was gathering in the weft j and which, changing on 
a (udden into a dreadful tempeit, would break like: 
thunder over their heads, to their utter deftrjclion. 

Nothing could be more gentle and equitable thnn 
the conduct of the Romans in the beginning. They 
acted with the utmoft moderation towards fuc.h fiates 
and nations as addrefied them for protection ; they 
fuccoured them againft their enemies ; took the utmost 
pains in terminating their differences, and in fupprtf- 
iing all troubles which arofe arnongft thern and did 
not demand the ]eaft recompenfe for all thei'e frrviccs 
done their allies. By this means their authority gained 
llrength daily, and prepared the nations for entire 
fubjection. 

And indeed, upon pretence of offering them their 
good offices, of entering into their intertill, and of 10 
N 5 concilium 
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conciling them, they rendered themfelves the fovereigti 
arbiters of thofe whom they had reftored to liberty ; 
and whom they now confidered, in fome meafure, as 
their freedmen. They ufed to depute commiflioners 
to them, to enquire into their complaints, to weigh 
and examine the reafons on both fides, and to decide 
their quarrels : but when the articles were of fuch a na- 
ture, that there was no poflibility of reconciling them 
on the fpot, they invited them to fend their deputies to 
Rome. But afterwards they ufed to fummon thofe who 
refufed to be reconciled ; obliged them to plead their 
caufe before the fenate, and even to appear in perfon 
there. From arbiters and mediators being become fu- 
preme judges, they foon aflumed a magiflerial tone, 
looked upon their decrees as irrevocable decifions, were 
greatly offended when the mod implicit obedience wss 
not paid to them, and gave the name of rebellion to a fe- 
cond refi fiance : Thus there arofe, in the Roman fe- 
nate, a tribunal, which judged all nations and kings 
from which there was no appeal. This tribunal, at 
the end of every war, determined the rewards and pu- 
nifhments due to all parties. They difpofiefTed the 
vanquiihed nations of part of their territories, in or- 
der to beftow them on their allies, by which they did 
two things, from which they reaped a double advan- 
tage ; for they thereby engaged in the intereft of 
Rome, fuch kings as were no ways formidable to 
them ; and weakened others whofe friendfhip the Ro- 
mans could not ex peel, and whofe arms they had rea- 
fon to dread. 

We fhall hear one of the chief magiftrates in the 
republic of the Achjeans inveigh flrongly in a public 
aflembly, againft this unjuft ufurpation, and afk by 
what tide the Romans are empowered to aflume fo 
haughty an afcendant over them ; whether their re- 
public was not as free and independant as that of 
Rome ; by what right the latter pretended to force the 
Achxans to account for their conduct ; whether they 
would be pleafed, fhould the Achaeans, in their turn, 
2 offidou.i/ 
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officioufly pretend to enquire into their affairs; and 
whether matters ought not to be on the fame foot on 
both fides ? All thefe reflections were very reafonable, 
juft, and unanfwerable ; and the Romans had no ad- 
vantage in the queftion but force. 

They adled in the fame manner, and their politics 
were the fame, with regard to their treatment of kings. 
They firff. won over to their intereit fuch among them 
as were the weakeft, and confequently the leaft for- 
midable : they gave them the title of allies, whereby 
their perfons were rendered in fome meafure facred and 
inviolable ; and was a kind of fafeguard againft other 
kings more powerful than themfelves : they increafed 
their revenues and enlarged their territories, to let them 
fee what they might expect from their protection. It 
was this raifed the kingdom of Pergamus to fo exalted 
a pitch of grandeur. 

After this, the Romans invaded upon different pre- 
tences, thofe great potentates, who divided Europe 
and Afia. And, how haughtily did they treat them, 
even before they had conquered ! A powerful king, 
confined within a narrow circle by a private man of 
Rome, was obliged to make his anfwer before he quir- 
ted it : how imperious was this ! But then, how did 
they treat vanquifhed kings? They command them to 
deliver up their children, and the heirs to thcircrown, 
as hofhges and pledges cf their fidelity and good 
behaviour ; oblige them to lay down their arms; for- 
bid them to declare war, or conclude any alliance 
without firft obtaining their leave; banifh them to 
the other fide of mountains; and leave them, in firicl- 
nefs of fpeech, only an empty title and a vain fhadow 
of royalty, diverted of all its rights and advantages. 

We are not to doubt, but that providence had decreed 
to the Romans the fovereignty of the world, and the 
fcriptures had prophcfied their future grandeur: but 
they were Grangers to thofe divine oracles ; and be- 
fides, the bare prediction of their conquefts was no 
justification with regard" to them. Although it be 

difficult 
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difficult to affirm, and (till more fo to prove, that 
this people had, from their ftrft rife, formed a plan, 
in order to conquer and fubje£t all nations ; it cannot 
be denied but that, if we examine their whole conduct 
attentively, it will appear that they acted as if they 
had a fore- knowledge of this; and that a kind of in- 
ftinct: determined them to conform to it in all things. 

But be this as it will, we fee by the event, to what 
this fo much boafted lenity and moderation of the Ro- 
mans was confined. Enemies to the liberty of all na- 
tions ; having the utmoft contempt for kings and mo- 
narchy ; looking upon the whole univerfe as their prey, 
they grafpcd with infatiable ambition, the conquelt of 
the whole world: they feized inlifcriminately all pro- 
vinces and kingdoms, and extended their empire over 
all nations j in a word, they prefcribed no other limits 
to their van: projects, but thole which defarts and feas 
made it impolliblc to pafs. 

Sect. VIII. Fuhius the conful fubdues the /Etolians, 
The Spartans are cruelly treated by their exiles. Man- 
2ius, the other conful, conquers the Afiaiic Gauls. 
Antiochus, in order to pay the tribute due to the Ro- 
?nansy plunders a temple in Ely mats. That monarch 
is killed. Explication of Daniel's prophefy concerning 
Antiochus. 

(t) ]T\Uring the expedition of the Romans in Afin, 



fome emotions had happened in Greece. A- 
mynander, by the aid of the /Etolians, was reftorcd 
to his kingdom of Athamania, after having driven 
out of his cities the Macedonian garrifons that held 
them for king Philip. He deputed fome ambafiadors 
to the fenateof Rome ; and others into Afiato the two 
Scipios, who were then at Ephefus, after their fignal 
victory over Antiochus, to excufe his having employ- 
ed the arms of the /Etolians againft Philip, and alfo 
to make his complaints of that prince. 

(e) A. M. 3S15. Ant. J. C. 1S9. Liv. 1. 38. n. I— 11. PoJyb. 
;c excerpt, leg. c, 26—28, 
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The /Etolians had likewife undertaken fome enter - 
prizes againft Philip, in which they had met with to- 
lerable fuccefs: but, when they heard of Antiochus's 
defeat, and found that the ambafYadors they had fent 
to Rome, were returning from thence without being 
able to obtain any of their demands, and that Fulvius 
the conful was actually marching againiVthcm, they 
were feized with real alarms. Finding it would be 
impoflible for them to refill: the Romans by force of 
arms, they again had rccourfe to intreatics ; and, in 
order to inforce them, they engaged the Athenians and 
Rhodians to join their ambafladors to thofe whom they 
were going to fend to Rome in order to fue for peace. 

The conful being arrived in Greece, lie, in con- 
junction with the Epirots, had laid fiegc to Ambracia, 
in which was a ftrong garrifon of /Etolians, who had 
made a vigorous defence. However, being at laft per* 
fuaded that it would be impofiible for them to hold out 
long againft the Roman arms, they fent new ambafla- 
dors to the conful, invefiing them with full powers to 
conclude a treaty on any conditions. Thofe which 
were propofed to them being judged exceedingly fevere, 
the ambafladors, notwithstanding their full powers, 
defired that leave might be granted them to confult 
the aflembly once more ; but the members of it were 
difpleafed with theai for it and therefore fent them 
back with orders to terminate the afrair. During this 
interval, the Athenian and Rhodian ambafladors, 
whom the fenate had fent back to the conful, were 
come to him, to whom Amynander had alio repaired. 
The latter having great credit in the city of Ambra- 
cia, where he had fpent many years of his banifhrnenf, 
prevailed with the inhabitants to furrender themfelves 
at laft to the conful. A peace was alfo granted to 
the /Etolians. The chief conditions of the treaty- 
were as follows: They fliould fir ft deliver up their 
arms and horfes to the Romans : Should pay them 
one thoufand talents of filver, ( about an hundred and 
fifty thoufand pounds') half to be paid down direclly : 

Should 
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Should reftore to both the Romans and their allies all 
the deferters and prifcners : Should look upon, as their 
enemies and friends, all thofe who were fuch to the 
Romans : In fine, mould give up forty hoftages, to be 
chofen by the conful. Their ambaffadors being ar- 
rived in Rome, to ratify the treaty there, they found 
the people highly exafperated againft the Italians, as 
well on account of their part conduct, as the com- 
plaints made againft them by Philip, in his letters 
written on that head. At laft, however, the fenate 
were moved by their entreaties, and thofe of the am- 
bafladors of Athens and Rhodes who concurred in 
them, and therefore they ratified the treaty conforma- 
bly to the conditions which the confuls had prefcribed. 
7'he v^Etolians were permitted to pay in gold the fum 
impofed on them, in fuch a manner, that every piece 
of gold fhould beeftimated at ten times the value of ten 
pieces of filver of the fame weight, which fhows the 
proportion between gold and filver at that time. 

(«) Fulvius the conful, after he had terminated the 
war with the iEtolians, crofled into the ifland of Ce- 
phalenia, in order to fubdue it. All the cities, at the 
firft fummons, furrcndered immediately. The inha- 
bitants of Same only, after fubmitting to the conque- 
ror, were forry for what they had done, and accord- 
ingly {hut their gates againft the Romans, which ob- 
liged them to befiege it in form. Same made a very 
vigorous defence, infomuch that it was four months 
before the conful could take it. 

From thence he went to Pelcponnefus, whither he 
was called by the people of /r r ,gium and Sparta, to de- 
cide the differences which interrupted their tranquil- 
lity. 

The general aflcmbly of the Achasans had from 
time immemorial been held at/Egium: but Philopce- 
men, who then was an officer of ftate, refolved to 
change that cuftom, and to caufe the alTembly to be 
held fuccefTively in all the cities which formed the 
(«) Liv. ]. 33. n. 28—30, 
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Achaean league ; and, that very year, he fummoned 
it to Argos. The conful would not oppofe this mo- 
tion ; and though his inclination led him to favour the 
inhabitants of ALglum, becaufe he thought their caufe 
the moft juft ; yet, feeing that the other party would 
certainly prevail, he withdrew from the ail'embly, 
without declaring his opinion. 

(x) But the affair relating to Sparta was llill more 
intricate, and at the fame time, or greater importance. 
Thofe who had been banifhed from that city by Nabis 
the tyrant, had fortified themfelves in towns and 
caftles along the coaft, and from thence infefted the 
Spartans. The latter had attacked, in the night, one 
of thofe towns called Las, and carried it, but were foon 
after drove out of it. This enterprize alarmed the 
exiles, and obliged them to have recourfe to the Achae- 
ans. Philopcemen, who, at that time, was in em- 
ployment, fecretly favoured the exiles; and endea- 
voured, on all occafions, to leUen the credit and au- 
thority of Sparta. On his motion, a decree was e- 
nacted, the purport of which was, that Qiiintius and 
the Romans, having put the towns and caftles of the 
fea-coaft of Laconia under the protection of the 
Ach^eans, and having forbid the Lacedaemonians 
accefs to it ; and the latter having, however, attack- 
ed the town called Las, and killed fome of the in- 
habitants \ the Achaean aflembly demanded that the 
contrivers of that maflacre mould be delivered up to 
them ; and that othcrwife they fhould be declared vio- 
lates of the treaty. Ambaffadors were deputed to 
give them notice of this decree. A demand, made 
in fo haughty a tone, exceedingly exafperated the La- 
cedaemonians. They immediately put to death thirty 
of thofe who had held a correfpondence with Philopce- 
men and the exiles ; difiblved their alliance with the 
Achzeans, and fent ambafladors to Fulvius the conful, 
who was then in Cephalenia, in order to put oparta 
under the protection of the Romans, and to intreat 
him to come and take pofleffion of it. When the 

(*) Liv, 1. 38. n. 3^—34- , 
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Achseans received advice of what had been tranfac"ted 
in Sparta, they unanimoufly declared war againfr that 
city, which began by fomc flight inctirfions both by 
fea and land ; the feafon being too far advanced for 
undertaking any thing confiderabJe. 

The conful, being arrived in Peloponnefus, heard 
both parties in a public afTembly. The debates were 
exceedingly warm, and carried to a great height on 
both fides. Without coming to any determination, 
the firft thing he did was, to command them to lay 
down their arms, and to fer.d their refpeflive ambafla- 
dors to Rome ; and accordingly they repaired thither 
immediately, and were admitted to audience. The 
league with the Achxans w:s in great confideration at 
Rome, but, at the fame time, the Romans did not 
care to difgufl the Lacedaemonians entirely. The fe- 
nate therefore returned an oU'curc and ambiguous an- 
fwer (which has not come down to us) whereby the 
Achcrans might flatter themfeives, that the)- were al- 
lowed full power to infeft: Sparta ; and, the Spartans, 
that fuch power was vcjy much limited and reft rained. 

The Achseans extended it as they thought proper. 
Philopoemen had been continued in his employment of 
firft- magiftrate. He marched the army to a fmall 
diflance from Sparta without lofs of time ; and again 
demanded to have thofe perfons fjrrendered to him, 
who had concerted the entcrprize againfl the town of 
Las ; declaring that they fhould not be condemned or 
punifhed till after being heard. Upon this promife, 
thofe who had been nominated cxprefsly, fet out, ac- 
companied by fevcral of the mod illuftrious citizens, 
who looked upon their caufe as their own, or rather 
as that of the public. Being arrived at the camp of 
the Achreans, they were greatly furprized to fee the 
exiles at the head of the ajrmy. The latter, advan- 
cing out of the camp, came them with an infulting 
air, and began to vent them. ft: injurious exprefHons 
again ft them ; after this, the quarrel growing warmer, 
they fell upon them with great violence, and treated 

them 
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them very ignominioufly. In vain did the Spartans 
implore both gods and men, and claimed the right of 
nations : the rabble of the Achaeans, animated by the 
feditious cries of the exiles, joined with them, not- 
withftanding the protection due to ambafiadors, and 
in fpite of the prohibition of the fupreme magiftrate. 
Seventeen were immediately ftoned to death, and fe- 
venty three refcued by the magiftrate out of the hands 
of thofe furious wretches. It was not that he intended, 
in any manner, to pardon them j but he would not 
have it faid, that they had been put to death without 
being heard. The next day, they were brought be- 
fore that enraged multitude, whoalmoft without lb much 
as hearing them, condemned, and executed them all. 

The reader will naturally fuppofe, that fo unjuft, fo 
cruel a treatment, threw the Spartans into the dcepeft 
affliction, and filled them with alarms. The Achae- 
ans impofed the fame conditions upon them, as they 
would have done on a city that had been taken by 
ftorm. They gave orders that the walls mould be de- 
molifhed ; that all fuch mercenaries as the tyrants had 
kept in their fervice, fhould leave Laconia ; that the 
flaves whom thofe tyrants had fet at liberty (and there 
were a great number of them) mould alfo be obliged 
to depart the country in a certain limited time, upon 
pain of being feized by the Achaeans, and fold or carried 
wherefoever they thought proper ; that the laws and 
inftitutions of Lycurgus fhould be annulled. In fine, 
that the Spartans fhould be afibciated in the Achaean 
league, with whom they fhould thenceforth form but 
one body, and follow the fame cufloms and ufages. 

The Lacedaemonians were not much afflicted at the 
demolition of their walls ; with which they began the 
execution of the orders prefcribed them : and indeed 
it was no great misfortune to them. * Sparta had 

long 

* Fuerat quondam fine muro aditu flationibus nrmatorum pro 
Sparta. Tyranni nuper ]ocis pa- munimcnto c.lye&is tutabaatur. 
tentibus planiJcjue obiccerant mu- hiu, 1. 34. a. 38. 
rum : altiora kca & diftkiliora 
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long fubfifted without any other walls or defence but 
the bravery of its citizens, (y) Paufanias informs us, 
that the walls of Sparta were begun to be f built in 
the time of the inroads of Demetrius, and afterwards 
of Pyrrhus ; but that they had been completed by Na* 
bis. Livy relates alfo that the tyrants, for their own 
fecurity, had fortified with walls, all fuch parts of the 
city as were moft open and acceffible. The Spartans 
were therefore not much grieved at the demolition of 
thefe walls. But it was with inexpreflible regret they 
faw the exiles, that had caufed its deftruclion, return- 
ing into it, and who might juftly be confidered as its 
moft cruel enemies. Sparta, enervated by this laft 
blow, loft all its priftine vigour, and was for many 
years dependent on, and fubjecled to the Achaeaiu. 
y The moft fatal circumftance with regard to Sparta 
wap, the abolition of the jaws of Lycurgus, which had 
continued in force feven hundred years, and had been 
the fource of all its grandeur and glory. 

This cruel treatment of fo renowned a city as Spar- 
ta does Philopcemen no honour, but, on the con- 
trary, feems to be a great blot in his reputation. 
Plutarch, who juftly ranks him among the greateft 
captains of Greece, does but juft glance at this action, 
and fays only a word or two of it. It muft indeed be 
confeffed, that the caufe of the exiles was favourable in 
itfelf. They had Agefipolis at their head, to whom 
the kingdom of Sparta rightfully belonged ; and they 
had been all expelled their country by the tyrants ; 
but fo open a violation of the law of nations, (to 

(y) In Achaic. p. 4.12. 
Spartani urbem, quam Temper ros latcrcnt. Jufiin. 1. 14. c. 
armis non muris defcnderant, f JujUn '"forms us, that Spar- 
turn contra refponfa fatorum & ta was fortified uoitb walls, at 
veterem majorum gloriam, armis tee tine that CafJ'andcr meditated 
diffifi, murorum praefidio inclu- the invafion of Greece. 
dunt. Tantum eos degeneravifie || Nulla res tanto erat damno, 
a majoribus, ut, cum multis fe- quam diiciplina Lycurgi, cui per 
culis murus urbi civium virtus feptingentos annos affueverant/ub- 
fuerit, tunc cives falvos fe fore lata. Liv, 
»on exillimaTerint, nifi intra mu- 

which 
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which Philopoemen gave at leaft occafion, if he did 
not confent to it) cannot be excufed in any manner. 

(z) It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that 
the Lacedaemonians made complaints at Rome againft 
Philopoemen, as having, by this equally unjuft and 
cruel aclion, defied the power of the republic of Rome, 
and infultcd its majefty. It was a long time before 
they could obtain leave to be heard, [a) At laft, 
Lepidus the conful writ a letter to the Achaean confe- 
deracy, to complain of the treatment which the Lace- 
dxmonians had met with. However, Philopoemen 
and the Achasans fent an ambafiador, Nicodemus of 
Elis, to Rome, to jultify their conduct. 

(b) In the fame campaign, and almoft at the fame 
time that Fulvius the conful terminated the war with 
the iEtolians, Manlius, the other conful, teiminated 
that with the Gauls. I have taken notice elfewhere, 
of the inroad thofe nations hud made into different 
countries of Europe and Ana under Brennus. The 
GauJs in quellion, had fettled in that part of Afia Mi- 
nor, called, from their name, Gallo-Grajcia or Gal- 
latia; and formed three bodies, three different ftates, 
the Toliftobogi, the Trocmi , and Teclofages. 
Thefe had made themfelves formidable to all the nati- 
ons round, and fpread terror and alarms on all fides. 
The pretence made ufe of for declaring war againft 
them, was, their having aided Antiochus with troops. 
Immediately after L. Scipio had refigned the command 
of his army to Manlius, the latter fet out from Ephe- 
fus, and marched againft the Gauls. If Eumenes had 
not been then at Rome, he would have been of great 
fervice to him in his march ; however, his brother At- 
talus fupplied his place, and was the conful's guide. 
The Gauls had acquired great reputation in every part 
of this country, which they had fubdued by the power 
of their arms, and had not met with the leaft oppofi- 

(*) Polyb.in Iegat. c. 37. (a) A. M. 3817. Ant. J. C. 

'87. (i) Liv. 1. 38. n. 12 — 27. Pclyb. in excerpt. Jegat. 
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tion. Manlius judged that it would be neceflary to 
harangue his forces on this occafion, before they en- 
gaged the enemy. " I am no ways furprized, fays 
" he, that the Gauls fhould have made their names 
" formidable to, and fpread the ftrongelt terror in, 
i( the minds of nations, of fo foft and effeminate a 
" caft as the Afiatics. Their tall ftature ; their fair, 
" flowing hair, which defcends to their waifts ; their 
" unweildy bucklers, their long fwords : add to this, 
*' their fongs, their cries and howlings, at the firfl: 
" onfet ; the dreadful clalhing of their arms and 

fhiclds : all this may, indeed, intimidate men not 
4S accuftomed to them, but not you, O Romans, 
tl v/hofe victorious arms have fo often triumphed over 
" that nation. Befides, experience has taught you, 
" that after the Gauls have fpent their firft fire, an 
" obftinate refinance blunts the edge of their courage, 
" as well as their bodily ftrcngth ; and that then, 
" quite incapable of fupporting the heat of the fun, 
" fatigue, duft and thirif, their arms fall from their 
<c hands, and they fink down quite tired and cx- 
" haufted. Do not imagine thefe the antient Gauls, 
" inured to fatigues and dangers. The luxurious 
<c plenty of the country they have invaded, the foft 
" temperature of the air they breathe, the effeminacy 
" and delicacy of the people among whom they in- 
" habit, have entirely enervated them. They no\T 
<c are no more than Phrygians, in Gallic armour ; 
<c and, the only circumftance I fear is, that you will 
" not reap much honour by the defeat of a rabble ot 
" enemies, fo unworthy of difputing victory with 
" Romans." 

It was a general opinion with regard to the antient 
Gauls, that a fure way to conquer them was, to let 
them exhauft their firft fire, which immediately was 
deadened by oppofition ; and that when once this edge 
of their vivacity was blunted, they had loft all ftrength 
and vigour : that their bodies were even incapable of 
fuftaining the flighteft fatigues long, or of withftanding 
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the fun-beams, when they darted with ever fb little 
violence: that, as they were more than men in the 
beginning of an a#ion, they were lefs than women at 
the conclufion of it. (c) Gallos pr'uno impetu ferorcs 

ej/i, quos fuft'inerc falls fit Gallorum qu'idem etiam 

corpora intokrantijfima labcrh atque eefrus fiucre ; prima- 
que eorum pralia plus quam virorum^ poflrona minus 
quam fe?ninaru?n cfj'e. 

Thofe who are not acquainted with the genius and 
character of the modern French, entertain very near 
the fame idea of them. However, the late tranfac- 
tions in Italy, and efpccially on the Rhine, muft have 
undeceived them in that particular. Though I am 
very much prejudiced in favour of the Greeks and 
Romans, I queftion whether they ever difcovered 
greater patience, rcfolution and bravery than theFrench 
did at the fiege of Philipfburg. I do not fpeak merely 
of the generals and officers ; courage being natural to, 
and in a manner inherent in them : but even the com- 
mon foldiers fhowed fuch an ardor, intrepidity and 
greatnefs of foul, as amazed the generals. The fight 
of an army, formidable by its numbers, and ftill 
more fo, by the fame and abilities of the prince who 
commanded it, ferved only to animate them the more. 
During the whole courfe of this long and laborious 
fiege, in which they fufFcred fo much by the fire of 
the befieged, and the heat of the fun ; by the vio- 
lence of the rain?, and the inundations of the Rhine; 
they never once breathed the Jeaft murmur or com- 
plaint. They were feen wading through great floods, 
where they were up to the moulders in water, carrying 
their clothes and arms over their heads, and afterwards 
marching, quite uncovered, on the outfide of the 
trenches full of water, expofed to the whole fire of the 
enemy ; and then advancing with intrepidity to the 
front of the attack ; demanding, wit!? the Jo'ide/t fbouts, 
that the enemy mould not be allowed capitulation of 
any kind ; and to dread no other circumfrance, but 

[Cj Liv. 1. 10. n. 28. 

their 
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their being denied the opportunity of fignalizing their 
courage and zeal ftill more, by ftorming the city. 
What I now relate is univerfally known. The mod 
noble fentiments of honour, bravery and intrepidity, 
muft neceflarily have taken deep root in the minds of 
our countrymen ; otherwife, they could not have 
rouzed at once fo glorioufly in a firft campaign, after 
having been in a manner afleep during a twenty years 
peace. 

The teftimony which Lewis XV. thought it in- 
cumbent on him to give them, is fo glorious to the na- 
tion, and even reflects fo bright a luftre on the king, 
that I am perfuaded none of my readers will be dif- 
pleafed to find it inferted here entire. If this digref- 
fion is not allowable in a hiftory like this, methinks it 
is pardonable, and even laudable in a Frenchman, fired 
with zeal for his king and country. 

The King's Letter to the Marfhal D'Asfeld t. 
Cousin, 

T Am entirely fenfible of the important fervice you have 
done me in taking Philipsburgh. Nothing lefs than 
your courage and refolutio?i could have furmounted the ob- 
ftacles to that enterprise occafioned by the inundations of 
the Rhine. You have had the fatisfaclion to fee your ex- 
ample infpire the officers and foldiers with the fame fenti- 
ments. I caufed an account to be fent me daily, of all the 
tranfaftions of that fiege, and always obferved that the 
ardor and patience of my troops increafed in proportion to 
the difficulties that arofe either from the fwelling of the 
floods, the prcfence of the enemy, or the fire of the place. 
Every kind of fuccefs may be expecled from fo valiant a 
nation : And I enjoin you to inform the general^ officers 
and others, and even the whole army, that I am highly 
fatisfied with them. You need not doubt my having the 
fame fentiments with regard to you\ to affure you of 

which 
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which is the file motive of this letter ; and ( Coufin ) 1 be- 
feech the Almighty to have you in his keeping^ and direct 
you. 

VerfaiUes, July 23. 1734. 

I now return to the hiftory. After Manlius had 
ended the fpeech repeated above, the army difcovered 
by their fhouts how impatiently they defired to be led 
againft the enemy ; and accordingly the conful entered 
their territories. The Gauls did not once fufpecl: that 
the Romans would invade- them, as their country lay 
fo remote from them, and therefore were not prepared 
to oppofe them. But notwithstanding this they made 
a long and vigorous refinance. They laid wait for 
Manlius in defiles ; difputed the pafles with him ; fhut 
themfelves up in their frrongeft fortrefles, and retired 
to fuch eminences as they thought inacceflible. How- 
ever, the conful, fo far from being difcouraged, fol- 
lowed, and forced them wherever he came. He at- 
tacked them feparately, ftormed their cities, and de- 
feated them in feveral engagements. I (hall not defcend 
to particulars, which were of little importance, and 
confequently would only tire the reader. The Gauls 
were obliged at laft to fubmit, and to confine them-, 
felves within the limits prefcribed them. 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole 
country from the perpetual terrors it was under from 
thofe Barbarians, who, hitherto, had done nothing 
but harrafs and plunder their neighbours. So happy a 
tranquillity was reftored on this fide, that the empire 
of the Romans was eftablifhed there from the river 
Halys to mount Taurus j and the kings of Syria were 
forever excluded from all Afia minor, (d) We are 
told that * Antiochus faid, on this occafion, that he 
was highly obliged to the Romans, for having freed 

[d] Cic. oratpro Dejot. n. 36. Val. Max. I. 4. r. r. 

* Antiochus magnus diccre magna procuratione Jiberatus, mo- 
eft folitus, benigne fibi a populo dicis regni terminis uteretur. Cic 
Romano efle fa&um, qucd nimis 

him 
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him from the cares and.troubles which the government 
of fo vafl an extent of country mult neceilarily have 
brought upon him. 

[cl) Fulvius, one of theconfuls, returned to Rome, 
in order to prefide in the aflembly. The confulate 
was given to M. Valerius MefTala, and C. Livius Sa- 
linator. The inflant the afTembly broke up, Fulvius 
returned to his own province. Himfelf and Manlius 
his collegue were continued in the command of the 
armies for a year, in quality of proconfuls. 

Manlius had repaired to Ephefus, to fettle, with the 
ten commiuioners who had been appointed by the fe- 
nate, the moft important articles of their commifiion. 
The treaty of peace with Antiochus was confirmed, 
as alfo that which Manlius had concluded with the 
Gauls. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, had been 
fentenced to pay the Romans fix hundred talents ( fix 
hundred thousand crowns ) for having affifted Antio- 
chus ; however, half this fum was accepted, at the 
rcqueft of Eumenes, who was to marry his daughter. 
Manlius made a prefent to Eumenes, of all the ele- 
phants which Antiochus, according to the treaty, had 
delivered up to the Romans. He repafied into Eu- 
rope with his forces, after having admitted the de- 
puties of the feveral cities to audience, and fettled their 
chief difficulties. 

(e) Antiochus was very much puzzled how to raifc 
the fum he was to pay the Romans. He made a pro- 
grefs through the eaftern provinces, in order to levy 
the tribute which they owed him - } and left the regency 
of Syria during his abfence to Seleucus his fon, whom 
he had declared his prefumptive heir. Being arrived in 
the province cf Elymais, he was informed that there 
was a very confidcrable treafurc in the temple of Ju- 
piter Belus. This was a {frong temptation to a 
prince who had litt'e n.gar.1 for religion, and was in 

id) A. M. 3816. Ant. J. C. 188. L;v.l. 38. n. 35. (c) A. M. 
3817. Ant. J. C. 1S7. Diod. in etcc-r^t. p. 298. Juftin. 1. 33- 
c. 2. Iiieivn. in Dan. c, xi. 

extreme 
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extreme want of money. Accordingly, upon a falfe 
pretence that the inhabitants of that province had re- 
belled againft him, he entered the temple in the dead 
of night, and carried off all the riches which had 
been kept there very religioufly during a long feries 
of years. However, the people exafperated by this 
facrilege, rebelled againft him, and murdered him 
with all his followers. (/) Aurelius Victor fays that: 
he was killed by feme of his own officers, whom he 
had beat one day when he was heated with liquor. 

This prince was highly worthy of praife for his hu- 
manity, clemency and liberality. A decree, which 
we are told he enacted, whereby he gave his fubjecTts 
permhlion, and even commanded them not to obey 
his ordinance?, in cafe they fhould be found to inter- 
fere with the jaws, mows that he had a high regard for 
jufiice. Till the age of fifty lie had Lehaved, on all 
occafions, with fuch bravery, prudence, and applica- 
tion, as had given fuccefs to all his enterprizes, and 
acquired him the title of the Great. Hut from that 
time,his wifdomas well as application had declined veiy 
much, and his affairs in proportion. His conduct, in 
the war againft the Romans ; the lillle advantage lie 
reaped by, or rather contempt for the wife cou.n/els of 
Hannibal ; the ignominious peace he was obliged to 
accept ; thefe circum fiances fuilied the glory of his 
former fucceftes ; and his death, occafioned by a 
wicked and facrilegious enterpiize, threw an indelible 
blot upon his name and memory. 

The prophefies of the eleventh chr.pter of Daniel, 
from the 1 oth to the ig h verfe, relate to the actions of 
this prince, and were fully accomplished. 

(g) But bis fans (of the king of the north) fin!! be 
Jlirred up, and foal! affemble a multiiad' :f p-cat forces ; 
and one ( Antiochus the Great ) jkuil certainly come, 
and overflow, and pafs through : then fnill he return^ 
and be fibred up, even to bis fort-f, fh) This king 
of the north was Seleucus Callinicus, who left behind 

(/) De viris illuft. c. 54, (g) Vet. ic. (/} See ver. 8„ 

Vol. VIII, O him 
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him two Tons, Seleucus Ceraunus, and Antiochus, 
afterwards firnamcd the Great. The former reigned 
l>ut three years, and was fucceeded by Antiochus his 
brother. The latter, after having pacified the trou- 
bles of his kingdom, made war againft Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator king of the South, that is, of Egypt ; dif- 
poflefled him of Coelofyria, which was delivered to 
him by Theodctus, governor of that province ; de- 
feated Ptolemy's generals in the narrow pafles near 
Berytus, and made himfelf matter of part of Phoeni- 
cia. Ptolemy then endeavoured to amufe him by o- 
vertures of peace. The Hebrew is ftill more expref- 
five. He ( meaning Antiochus ) f mil come. Hejliall 
cverfozu the enemy's country. He Jhall pajs over mount 
Libanus. He Jhall halt, whilft overtures of peace 2re 
making him. Ht Jhall advance with ardor as far as 
the fntreffs, that is, to the frontiers of Egypt. Pto- 
lemy's victory is clearly pointed out in the following 
verfes. 

(/) And the king of the fouth /hall be moved with dia- 
ler, and JliaJl tome forth and fight with him, even with 
the ling of the north : and he Jhall Jet forth a great mul- 
titude, but the multitude Jhall be given into his hand. 
Ptolemy Philopator was an indolent, effeminate prince. 
It was neceflary to excite and drag him, in a man- 
ner, out of his'lethargy, in crder to prevail with him 
to take up arms, and repulfe the enemy, who were 
preparing to march into his country : provocatus. At 
laft he put himfelf at the head of his troops ; and by 
the valour and good conduct of his generals, obtained 
a fignal victory over Antiochus at Raphia. 

(k) And who: he hath taken away the multitude, his 
heart Jhall Ic lifted v?, and he fall cajl down many tin 
thotfand; hit heyX.il not he Jl lengthened ly it. Anti- 
ochus hit ti[ wain's cf ten thouland foot, and thee 
hundred horfe, and four thoufand of his men were 
taken prifoners. Philopator, having marched after his 

▼i&orr to Jerufakm, was fo audacious as to attempt 

(») Ver. ii. (*; Ver. is. 

to 
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to enter the fanftuary, his heart Jhall be lifted up and 
being returned to his kingdom, he behaved with the 
utmoft pride towards the Jews, and treated them very 
cruelly. He might have difpoflefled Antiochus of his 
dominions, had he taken a proper advantage of his 
glorious victory ; but he contented himfelf with re- 
covering Ccelofyria and Phoenicia, and again plunged 
into his former excefles j but he Jljall not be Jlrengthened 
by it. 

(/) For the king cf the north jhall return ^ and Jhall fet 
f$rtb a multitude greater than the former, and Jhall cer- 
tainly come ( after certain yean) with a great army s and 
with much riches. Antiochus, after he had enaed the 
war beyond the Euphrates, raifed a great army in thofe 
provinces. Finding, fourteen years after the conclu- 
lion of the firft war, that Ptolemy Kpipbanes, wiio 
was then but five or fix years of age, had fucceeded 
Philopator his father; he united with Philip king of 
Macedon, in order to deprive the infant king of his 
throne. Having defeated Scopas nt Panium near the 
fource of the river Jordan, lie fubjecled the whole 
country which Philopator had conquered, by the victo- 
ry he gained at Raphia. 

(m) And in thft limes there Jhall m my J! and up againjl 
the king of the fouth. This prepU-fy was fulfilled by 
the league made by the kings of Macedonia and Syria 
againft the infant monarch of E/ypt : by the cor.fpi- 
racy of Agatbocles and Agath-.clea for the regency ; 
and by that of Scopas, to difpoHcfi him of his crown 
and life. * Alfa the robbers of thy f.cMe Jhall exalt thsm- 
fthes to ejlabli/h the vf™, but they jhall fall. Several 
apoftate Jews, to ingratiate thcmfelves with the king 
of Egypt, complied v. i*!; eveiy lhi;,g he required of 
'them, even in oppofition to the facrcJ 01 di unices of 
the law, by which means they wen in great favour 
with him, but it was not long-lived : for when Antio- 
chus regained pofiefiion of Judea and Jerufalem, he 

(l) Vcr. 13. (■») Ver. 14. 

• Tbt angel Gabriel Lereffeah to Daniel. 
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either extirpated, or drove out of the country all the 
partifansof Ptolemy. This fubjection of the Jews to 
the fovereignty of the kings of Syria, prepared the 
way for the accomplifhment of the prophefy, which 
denounced the calamities that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
fon of Antiochus the Great, was to bring upon this 
people j which occafioned a great number of them to 
fall into apoflacy. 

(m) So the king of the north will co?ne, and caft up a 
mount, and take the mofl fenced cities, and the arms of 
the fouih Jhall not with/land, neither his chofen people, 

neither Jhall there he any Jlrength to withfland 

(n) But he that cometh againji him, jhall do according to 
his own zuiil, and none jhall fland before him ; and he 
fnall fland in the glorious land, which by his hand Jludl 
be coJifumed. Antiochus, alter having defeated the E- 
gyptian army at Paneas, befiegedar.d took, firft Sidon, 
then Ga7a, and a fterwards all the cities of thofe pro- 
vinces, notwithstanding the oppofition made by the 
chofen troops which the king of Egypt had fent againft 
him. He did according to his own will, in Cceloiyria 
and Paleftine, and nothing was able to make the leaft 
refiftance againft him. Purfuing his cenquefts in Pa- 
leftine, he entered Jncica, that g!:r ions, or, according 
to the Hebrew, that defirable land. He there efta- 
blifhcd his authority ; and ftrengthened it, by re- 
pulfing from the callle of Jerufalem the garrifon 
which Scopas had thrown into it. This garrifon be- 
ing fo well defended, that Antiochus was obliged to 
fend for all his troops in order to force it ; and the fiege 
continuing a long time, the country was ruined and 
confumed by the Hay the army was obliged to make 
in it. 

(0)' He JJjal! a I [j fit hii face to enter with the flrcngth 
of hh whole kingdom, and upright ones with him : thus 
Jhall he do, and he jhall ghe him the daughter of wo- 
men con upting her : but Jhe Jball not fland on his fide, 
neither I e for him. Antiochus feeing that the Romans 
(w) Ver, 15. (»; Ver. 16. (0) Ver. 17. 

under- 
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undertook the defence of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
thought it would beft fuit his intereft to lull the king 
afleep, by giving him his daughter in marriage, in 
order to corrupt her, and excite her to betray her huf- 
band: but he was not fuccefsful in his defign ; for af- 
foon as fhe was married to Ptolemy, (he renounced her 
father's intcrefts, and embraced thofe of her huiband. 
It was on this account that we fee her * join with him, 
in the cmbafTy which was fent from Egypt to Rome, 
to congratulate the Romans on the victory which Aci- 
lius had gained over her father at Thermopyla?. 

(p) After this Jhall he turn his face unto the ijles, and 
Jhall take many : but a prince fir his cum behalf Jt-all 
caufe the reproach which Antiochus had offered him to 
ceafe ; without his own reproach he Jhall caufe it to turn 
upon him. Antiochus having put an end to the war of 
Ccelofyria and Palelline, fent his two fons, at the 
head of the land-army, to Sardis, whilft himfelf em- 
barked on board the fleet, and failed to the /Egeati 
fea, where he took feveral ifland.s and extended his 
empire exceedingly on that fide. However, the prince 
of the people, whom he had infuked by making this 
invafion ; that is, L. Scipio the Roman conful, can fed 
the reproach to turn upon him; by defeating him at 
mount Sipilus, and repulfmg him from every part of 
Afia minor. 

(q) Then he Jhall turn his face towards the fort of his 
own land ; but he Jhall Jlumble and fall, and not be fund, 
Antiochus, after his defeat, returned to Antioch, the 
capital of his kingdom, and the ftrongeft fortreds in 
it. He went Toon after into the provinces of the caft, 
in order to levy money to pay the Romans; but, l a- 
ving plundered the temple of Elymais, he there lofl his 
life in a miferable manner. 



(J>) Ver. 18. (?) Ver. rg. 

* Legati ab Ptolerrvro & Cleo- tiochum regem Grs?cine ex^u'ffet, 
patra, legibus iEgypti, gratulan- venerunt. Lit/. 1. 37. n. 3. 
tcsqudd Manius Acilius conful An - 
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Such is the prophcfy of Daniel relating to Antio- 
chus, which I have explained in moi\ places, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text. I confefs there may be fume 
doubtful and obfeure terms, which may be difficult to 
explain, and are vapouHy interpreted by commenta- 
lors ; bet h It poHible fc r the iubfhncc of" the prophefy 
to appcr.r olfcure and doubtful? Can any reasonable 
man, who makes ufe of his tnderflanding, ai'cribe 
fuch a prediction, cither to mere chance, or to the 
conjicSures of human prudence and fagacity r Can any 
light, but which proceeds fn.m God himfelf, pene- 
trate in this manner, into the darknef* of futurity, 
and pch ' out the events of it in Co exact and cireum- 
itantiai a manner? Not to mention what is here iaiJ 
concerning Egvpt; Selcucus Calliuicus, king of Sy- 
ria, leaves tv.o children behind him. The eldeft 
renins but three years, and does not perform any ex- 
ploit worth}' of being recorded ; and accordingly, the 
prophet docs not take any notice of him. The youngeft 
is Antiochu-, firnamed the Great, from his great 
aclionsj and accordingly, our prophet gives a tranilent 
account of the principal circumflances of his life, his 
molt important enterprizes, and even the manner of 
his death. In it we fee his expeditions into Ccelofyria 
and Phoenicia, fevcral cities of which are befieged and 
taken by that monarch ; his entrance into Jerufalem, 
which is laid wade by the ffay his troops make in it ; 
his conquefts of a great many iflands ; the marriage of 
his daughter with the king of Egypt, which dees not 
anfv/er the dcilgn he had in view ; his overthrow by 
by the Roman conful ; his retreat to Antioch ; and 
Lilly, his unfortunate end. Thcfeare, in a manner, 
th.c out-lines of Antiochus's picture, which can be 
made to refjnibie none but himfelf. Is it to be fup- 
p.:fed that th.e prophet drew thofc features without de- 
i;gn and at random, in the picture he has left us of 
him ? The facts which denote the accomplishment o: 
the propriety, are ali told by heathen authors, who lived 
mat;;.' centuries after the prophet in queftion, and whofe 
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fidelity cannot be fufpefted in any manner. We 
muft renounce, not only religion, but reafon, to rc- 
fufe to acknowledge, in fuch prophefies as thefe, the 
intervention of a fupreme Being, to whom all ages 
are prefent, and who governs the world with abfolutc 
power. 

Sect. IX. SeJeucus Pbilopaior fucceech to the throne o r 
Antiochus his father, The beginning of the reign of 
Ptolemy Epipbanes in Egypt. Furious emhaffies fent to 
the Achat am and Romans. Complaints made againjl 
Philip. Commiffioners are fent from Rome to enquire 
into tbofe complaints ; and at the fame time to examine 
concerning the ill treatment of Sparta by the Achreuns. 
Sequel of that affair. 
(r) ANTIOCHUS the Great c\ ing, Selcucus 
Philopator his eldeft: fon, whom i>e had lelt 
in Antioch when he fct out for the caOern provinces, 
fucceeded him. But his reign was obfcuie and cei - 
temptible, occafioned by the mifory to which the 
Romans had reduced that crown ; and the exor- 
bitant * fum (a thoufand talents annually) he wvs ob- 
liged to pay, during all his reign, by virtue of ti e 
treaty of peace concluded between the king his father 
and that people. 

(s) Pcolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in 
Egypt. Immediately upon his accc fib n to the throne, 
he had fent an ambaflador into Achaia, to renew the 
alliance which the king his father haJ formerly con- 
cluded with the Acheeans. The latter accepted of this 
offer with joy, and accordingly fent deputies to the 
king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the hiftorian, a: d 
two other ambafladors. The alliance being renewed, 
Philopeemen, who was at that time in office, inviting 
Ptolemy's ambailador to a banquet, they entered intJ 
difcourfe concerning that prince. In ihe praife the 

(r, A. M. 3817. An:. J. C. 1S7. Appian. in Svr. p. 116. 
(0 V'Ayb. in Leg. c. 37. 

* About 1 9 coco /. 
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ambafTador bellowed upon him, he expatiated very 
much on his dexterity in the chace, his addrefs in 
riding, and his vigour and aclivity in the exercife of 
his arms ; and, to give an example of what he alien- 
ed, he declared, that this prince, being on horfeback, 
in a party of hunting, had killed a wild bull with the 
difcharge of a fingle javelin. 

The fame year Antiochus died, Cleopatra his 
daughter, queen of Egypt, had a Ton, who reigned 
after Epiphanes his father, and was called Ptolemy 
Philometor. (/) The whole realm exprefied great joy 
upon the birth of this prince. Ccelofyria and Palef- 
tine diftingui fried themfelves above all the provinces, 
and the moft confiderablc perfons of thofe countries 
w:nt to Alexandria upon that occafion with the moft 
fplendid equipages. Jofephus, of whom I have fpoken 
cJfewhcre, who was receiver general of thofe pro- 
vinces, being too old to take fuch a journey, fent his 
youngeft ion, Hyrcanus, in his ftead, who was a 
young man of abundance of wit, and very engaging 
manners. The king and queen gave him a very fa- 
vourable reception, and did him the honour of a place 
at their table. A buffoon, who ufed to divert the king 
with his jefts, faid to him : " Do but behold, Sir, 
44 the quantity of bones before Hyrcanus, and your 
ct majefty may judge in what a manner his father 
" gnaws your provinces." Thofe v/ords made the 
king laugh, and he afked Hyrcanus how he came to 
hav e fo great a number of bones before him. " Your 
*' majefty need not wonder at that, replied he. For 
ct dogs eat both flefh and bones, as you fee the reft of 
'* the perfons at your table have done, pointing to 
4t them: but men are contented to eat the flefh, and 
<c leave the bones like me." The mockers were mock- 
ed by that retort, and continued mute and confufed, 
When the day for making the prefents arrived, as 
Hyrcanus had given our, that he had only * five u- 

(/) Jofcph. Antiq. Jib. 12. cap. 4. 

* Akut /even hundred and fifty pounds, 

knts 
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lents to prelent, it was exps&cd that he would be very- 
ill received by the king, and people diverted tbemfclves 
with the thoughts of it beforehand. The greateft 
prefems made by the reft did not exceed f twenty ta- 
lents. But Hyrcanus prefented to the king an hun- 
dred boys well fhaped and finely dreft, whom he had 
bought, each of them bringing a talent as an offering; 
and to the queen as many girls in magnificent habits, 
each with a like prefent for that princefs. The whole 
court was amazed at fuch uncommon and furpaffing 
magnificence j and the king and queen difmifled Hyr- 
canus with the higheft marks of their favour and 
efteem. 

(u) Ptolemy, in the firft year of his reign, governed 
in fo aufpicious a manner, as gained him univerfal ap- 
probation and applaufe, becaufe he followed, in all 
things, the advice of Ariftomencs, who was another 
father to him ; but afterward.*,, the flattery of cour- 
tiers (that deadly poifon to kings) prevailed over the 
wife counfels of that able minifter. That prince 
fhunned him, and began to give into all the vices and 
failings of his father. Not being able to endure the 
liberty which Ariitomenes frequently took of advifing 
him to act more confidently with ijimfelf, hec!ifp3tch~ 
ed him by poifon. Having thus got rid of a troubie- 
fome cenfor, whofe fight alcne was importunate, 
from the tacit reproaches it feemed to make him,, 
he abandoned himfelf entirely to his vicious inclinati- 
on?, plunged into exce(Tes and diforders of every kind ; 
followed no other guides, in the adminiftr.tion of af- 
fairs, but his wild pa/lions; and treated his fubjedls 
with the cruelty of a tyrant. 

The Egyptians, growing at hCz qui '.e weary of the 
opprefiions and in juii ice to which thev were d?.ily ex~ 
pofed, began to cabal together, and to Ua:t\ oifochi- 
tions againft a king who opprefled them fo grievoufly. 
Some perfons of the higheft quality having engaged in 

(u) A. M. 3'3ic. Ant. j. C, K-a. Dkd. in Excerpt, p 204, 

-{- Akut 3000 h 
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this confpiracy, they had already formed defigns for 
depofing him, and were upon the point of putting them 
in execution. 

(*) To extricate himfclf from the difficulties in 
which he was new involved, he chofe Polycrates for 
his prime minifier, a man of great bravery as well as 
abilities, and who had the molt confummate experi- 
ence in affairs both of peace and war ; for he had rofc 
to the command of the army under his father, and 
had ferved in that quality in the battle of Raphia, on 
which occafion he had contributed very much to the 
victory. He was afterwards governor of the ifland of 
Cyprus ; and happening to be in Alexandria when 
Scopas's confpiracy was difcovered, the expedients he 
employed on that occafion conduced very much to 
the prefervation of the ftate. 

(y) Ptolemy, by the affiftance of this prime mini- 
fler, overcame the rebels. He obliged their chiefs, 
who were the principal lords of the country, to capi- 
tulate and fubmit on certain conditions. But, having 
icized their perfons, he forfeited his promife ; and, 
after having exercifed various cruelties upon them, put 
them all to death. Tins perfidious conduit brought 
new troubles upon him, irom which the abilities of 
Polycrates extricated him again. 

The Achxan It ague, at the time we are now fpcak- 
ing, feems to have been very powerful and in great 
conhderation. We ha\c feen that Ptolemy, a little 
after his 2cceflion to the throne, had been very folli- 
citous to renew the antient alliance with them. This 
he alfo was very defirous of in the latter end of his 
reign ; and accordingly, offered that republic fix 
thoufand fhieids, and two hundred talents of brafs. 
His offer was accepted, and in confeqiience of it, 
Lycortas and two other Achxans were deputed to him, 
to' thank him for the prefents, and to renew the al- 
liance ; and thefe returned foon after with Ptolemy's 

^a) Pc\t. hx Ex«rpt. p. 1 1 3. (j) A. M. j&ai. Ant. J. C. 
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ambaffador, in order to ratify the treaty. (2) King 
Eumencs alfo fent an embafly for the fame purp fe, 
and offered an hundred and twenty talents (about 
twenty One thoufand pounds fhirliag) the intere/l of 

which to be applied for the fupport of the members of 
the public council. Others came likewife from Seleu- 
CUS, who, in the name of their fovereign, offered ten 
fliips of war completely equipped ; and, at the fame 
time, defired to have the antient alliance with that 
prince renewed. The ambaffador whom Philopoemen 
had fent to Rome to juftify his conduct, was returned 
from thence, and defired to give an account of his 
commiffion. 

For thefe feveral reafons a great affembly was held. 
The firhV man that entered it was Nicodemus of Elea. 
He gave an account of what he h id faid in the fenate- 
ofRome, with regard to the affaii of Sparta, and the 
an(wer which had been made him. It was judged by 
the replies, that the fenate, in reality, were not pleafed 
with the fubverfion of the government of Sparta ; with 
the demolition of the walls of that citv, nor with the 
maflacre of the Spartans ; but, at the fame time, that 
they did not annul any thing which had been ena&ed. 
And as no perfon happened to fpeak for or againfc the 
anfwers of the fenate, no further mention was made 
of it at that time. But the fame affair will be the 
fubjeel of much debate in the fequcl. 

The ambafiadors of Eumenes were afterwards ad- 
mitted to audience. After having renewed the alliance 
which had been formerly made with A:t:i!u«, tic- 
king's father ; and propofed, in Eumcnea's name, 
the offer of an hun Jrcd and twenty talents ; they ex- 
patiated largely on the great friendfnip ami tender re- 
gard which their fovereign had alwavs ihow.d for the 
Achaeans.. When they had ended what thi-y iud to 
fay, Apolloniusof Sicyon r-fe up. and --Lv-r.'cd, that 
the preft-nt which the king o{ Pcrgamus offered, con- 
^ [*) A. M. 3S18. Ant. J. C; io0. IViyb. in k'£ar. c. 14. r . 
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fidered in itfeif, was worthy of the Achreans ; but, it 
regard was had to the end which Eumenes propofed 
to hlmfelf by it, and the advantage he hoped to reap 
by his munificence, in that cafe, the republic could 
not a:c,2pt of this prefent without bringing upon itfeif 
everlatfing infamy, and being guilty of the greateft of 
prevarications. For, in a word, (continued he,) ?s 
the law forbids every individual, whether of the peo- 
ple or of the magiftrates, to receive any gift from a 
.king upon any pretence whatfoever, the crime would 
be much greater, mould the commonwealth, collect- 
ively, accept of Eumenes's offers. That with regard 
to the infamy, it was felf-evident j for, (fays Apollo- 
nius) what could reflect greater ignominy on a coun- 
cil, than to receive annually, from a king, money 
for its fubfifience ; and to ailemble, in order to deli- 
berate on public afFairs, only as fo many of his pen- 
sioners and in a manner rifing from his table, after 
having * fwallowed the bait that concealed the hook. 
But what dreadful confequences might not be expected 
from fuch a cuftom, fhould it be eftablifhed ? That 
afterwards Prufias, excited by the example of Eu- 
menes, would alfo be liberal of his benefactions, and 
after him Seleucus : That as the intereft of kings dif- 
fered widely from thofe of republics ; and as in the 
latter, their moft important deliberations related to 
their differences with crowned heads, two things 
wculd inevitably happen ; either the Achseans would 
tranfact all things to the advantage of thofe princes and 
to the prejudice of their own country ; or elfe, they 
muff behave with the blacked ingratitude towards their 
benefactors. He concluded his Ipeech with exhorting 
the Achseans to refufe the prefent which was offered ; 
and added, that it was their duty to take umbrage at 
Eumenes, for attempting to bribe their fidelity by fuch 

* Pchbius, ly this exfrajpon, rr.enti bad of waking all tbcfe ivbo 

WW id denote, tk t :t pci a pen/ion compofe.l the ccuncil kit dependants, 

W. a kind cf luit that coneted a x#W«T<V*0T«$ OWit foteKO. 
tnk, tict ;s. :lc dcjign -wttck Eu- 
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an offer. The whole affembly with fhouts rejected 
unanimoufly the propofal of king Eumenes, however 
dazzling the offer of fo large a fum of money might 
be. 

After this Lycortas, and the reft of the ambafTadors- 
who had been fent to Ptolemy, were called in ; and 
the decree made by that prince for renewing the alli- 
ance was read. Ariftenes, who prefided in the af- 
fembly, having afked what treaty the king of Egypt 
defired to renew, ( feveral having been concluded with 
Ptolemy upon very different conditions ) and no body 
being able to anfwer that queftion, the decifion of that 
affair was referred to another time. 

At laft the ambaffadors of Seleucus were admitted 
to audience. The Achasans renewed the alliance 
which had been concluded with him ; but it was not 
judged expedient to accept, at that juncture, of the 
(hips he offered. 

(z) Greece was far from enjoying a calm at this 
time ; and complaints were carried, from all quarters, 
to Rome againft Philip. The fenate thereupon nomi- 
nated three com million ers, of whom Q. Cecilius was 
the chief, to go and take cognizance of thofe affairs 
upon the fpot. 

(a) Philip ftill retained the ftrongeft refentment a- 
gainft the Romans, with whom he believed he had juft 
reafon to be diiTatisfied on many accounts ; but parti- 
cularly becaufe by the articles of peace he had not been 
allowed the liberty of taking vengeance on fuch of 
his fubjecls as had abandoned him during the war. 
The Romans however had endeavoured to confole 
him, by permitting him to invade Athamania and 
Amynander the king of that country ; by giving up 
to him fome cities of Theffaly which the ^tolians 
had feized, by leaving him the poffeffion of Demetrias 
and all Magnefia, and by not opponng him in his 
attempts upon Thrace 3 all which circumftances had 

(«) A. M. 3819. Ant. J. C, 185, («) Liv. 1. 39, 
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fbmewhat appeafcd his anger. He continually meditated 
however to take advantage of the repcfe which the peace 
afforded him, in order to prepare for war, whenever 
a proper opportunity fhould prefent itfelf. But the 
complaints that were made againft him at Rome, ha- 
ving been liftened to there, revived all his former dif- 
gufts. 

The three commi/Soners being arrived at Tcmpe in 
Theflaly, an aficmbiy was called there, to which 

Came on one fide the amba/Tadors of the Thcfiaiians, 
of the Perrhebians and Athamanians ; and on the 
Other, Philip king of lVIacedon, a ctrcumftance that 
could not but greatly mortify the pride of fo powerful 

a prince. The ambafiadois explained their various 

Complaints againft Philip, with greater or lefs force, 
according to their different characters and abilities. 
Some, after excufing themfelves for being obliged to 
plead againft him, in favour of their liberty ; intreatcj 
him to a& in regard to them rather as a friend than a 
mafter ; and to imitate the Romans in that particular, 
who endeavoured to win over their allies rather by 
friendfhip than fear. The reft of the ambafladors, be- 
ing lefs referved and not fo moderate, reproached him 
to his face, for his injuftice, oppreflion and ufurpation ; 
aJTuring the commiffioners, that in cafe they did not 
apply a fpeedy remedy, the triumphs they had obtain- 
ed over Phiiip, and their reftoraiion of the Grecians 
inhabiting the countries near Macedonia to their li- 
berties, would ail be rendered ineffectual : that this 
prince *, like a fiery courfer, would never be kept in 
and rei'irained without a very tight rein, and a /harp 
curb. Philip, that he might afliimc the air of an ao 
cufer rather than of o;.c accufed, inveighed heavily 
againft thofc who haJ harangued on this occafion, and 
particularly againft tlia Tiaflalians. He faid that, 
like f flaves who beij;g reads Ircc on a hidden con- 
trary 
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trary to all expectation, break into the moft injurious 
exclamations againft their matters and benefactors ; fo 
they abufed, with the utmoft infolence, the indulgence 
of the Romans ; and were incapable, after enduring 
a long fervitudc, to make a prudent and moderate ufe 

of the liberty which had been granted them. The 
commiffioners, after hearing the accufations and an- 
fwers, the circumftances of which I (hall omit as lit- 
tle important, and making fome particular regulati- 
ons, did not judge proper at that time to pronounce 
definitively upon their refpeclive demands. 

From thence they went to Theffalonica, to enquire 
into the affairs relating to the cities of Thrace j and 
the king, who was very much difgufted, followed 
them thither. Eumenes's anibafiadors faid to the 

commiffioners, that if the Romans were refolved to 
rcftore the cities of /Enum and Maronea to their li- 
berty, their foverei»n was far from having a delign to 
oppofe it; but that, if they did not concern themielves 
in regard to the condition of the cities which had 
been conquered from Antiochus; in that cafe, the 
fervice which Eumenesand Attalus his father had done 
Rome, feemeJ to require that they fhould rather be 
given up to their mafter than to Philip, who had no 
manner of right to them, but had ufurped them by 
open force : that, befides, thefe cities had been given 
to Eumenes, by a decree of the ten commiffioners 
whom the Romans had appointed to determine thefe 
differences. The Maronites, who were afterwards 
heard, inveighed in the ftrongeft terms againft the in- 
juftice and oppreffion which Philip's garrifon exercifed 
in their city. 

Here Philip delivered himfelf in quite different 
terms from what he had done before j and directing 
himfelf perfonally to the Romans, declared that he had 

man! ; velut ex diutina fiti nimjs vecis & linguje expend, 4; jiftare 
avUimcram haurientcs libcrtatcm. fefc infeit. t:<irc & COilviciij i!omi- 
Ita, fervorum modi pr.-eter fpcm wrum. L:-v, 

"fsrne manumifi'erum, liccautra 

long 
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long perceived they were fufty determined never to do 
him juftice on any occafion. He made a Jong enumera- 
tion of the grievous injuries he pretended to have re- 
ceived from them ; the fervices he had done the Ro- 
mans on different occafions ; and the zeal with which 
he had always adhered to their intereft, fo far as to re- 
fufe three thoufand * talents, fifty fhips of war com- 
pletely equipped, and a great number of cities, which 
Antiochus offered him, upon condition that he would 
conclude an alliance with him. That notwithstand- 
ing this, he had the mortification to fee Eumenes pre- 
ferred on all occafions, with whom it was too great a 
condefcenfion to compare himfelf ; and that the Ro- 
mans, fo far from enlarging his dominions, as he 
though this fervices merited, had even difpoffeffed him, 
as well of thofe cities to which he had a lawful claim, 
as of fuch as they had beftowed upon him. " You, 
" O Romans, ( fays he, concluding his fpeech ) are 
*' to confider upon what foot you intend to have me 
" be with you. If you are determined to treat me 
*' as an enemy, and to urge me to extremities, in that 
* 6 cafe, you need only ufe me as you have hitherto 
** done: But, if you {till revere in my perfon the title 
" and quality of king, ally and friend, fpare me, I 
** befeech you, the fhamc of being treated any longer 
" with fo much indignity." 

The commiffioners were moved with this fpeech of 
the king. For this reafon they thought it incumbent 
on them to leave the affair in fufpenfe, by making no 
decifive anfwer ; and accordingly they declared, that if 
the cities in queftion had been given to Eumenes, by 
the decree of the ten commiflioners, as he pretended 
they were ; in that cafe, it was not in their power to 
reverfe it in any manner : that, if Philip had acquired 
them by right of conqueit, it was but juft that he 
ftiould be fuffered to continue in poiTeflion of them : 
that if neither of thefe things fliould be proved, then 
the cognizance of this affair fliould be left to the judg- 

* Aboat 450000 /. Jlerling^ 

merit 
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ment of the fenate ; and, in the mean time, the gar- 
rifons be drawn out of the cities, each party retaining 
its pretenfions as before. 

This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, 
provifionally, to withdraw his garrifons out of the 
refpe<ftive cities, fo far from fatisfying that prince, fo 
entirely difcontented and enraged him, that the confe- 
quence would certainly have been an open war, if he 
had lived long enough to prepare for it. 

(b) The commiffioners, at their leaving Macedonia, 
went to Achaia. Ariftenes, who was the chief ma- 
gistrate, aflembled immediately all the chiefs of the 
republic in Argos. Cecilius, coming into this council, 
after having applauded the zeal of the Achaeans, and 
the wifdom of their government on all other occafions, 
added, that he could not forbear telling them, that 
their injurious treatment of the Lacedaemonians had 
been very much cenfured at Rome ; and therefore he 
exhorted them to amend, as much as lay in their 
power, what they had acled imprudently againft them 
on that occafion. The filence of Ariftenes, who did not 
reply a fi ngle word, mowed that he was of the fame 
opinion with Cecilius, and that they acted in concert. 
Diophanes of Megalopolis, a man better (killed in war 
than politics, and who hated Philopcemen, without men- 
tioning the affair of Sparta, made other complaints a- 
gainft him. Upon this, Philopcemen, Lycortas, and 
Archon began to fpeak with the utmoft vigour, in de- 
fence of the republic. They mowed, that the whole 
tranfa&ion at Sparta had been conducted by prudence, 
and even to the advantage of the Lacedaemonians ; 
and that had it been otherwife, human laws, as well as 
the reverence due to the gods, muft have been viola- 
ted. When Cecilius quitted the affembly, the mem- 
bers of it, moved with that difcourfe, came to a refo- 
lution, that nothing mould be changed in what had 
been decreed, and that thisanfwer mould be made the 
Roman ambaflador. 

(A) Polyk, in Leg, c. 41. d, 853, 854. 

Whea 
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When it was told Cecilius, he defired that the ge- 
neral aflembly of the country might be convened. To 
this the magiftrates replied, that he muft firft produce 
a letter from the fenate of Rome, by which the 
Achaeans mould be defired to meet. As Cecilius had 
no fuch letter, they told him plainly that they would 
not aflemble ; which exafperated him to fuch a decree, 
that he left Achaia, and would not hear what the ma- 
giftrates had to fay. It was believed that this ambafTa- 
dor ( and before him Marcus Fulvius ) would not have 
delivered themfelves with fo much freedom, had they 
not been fure that Ariftenes and Diophanes were in their 
intereft. And indeed, they were accufed of having 
invited thofe Romans into that country, purely out of 
hatred to Philopcemen ; and accordingly were greatly 
fufpe<fted by the populace. 

(c) Cecilius, at his return to Rome, acquainted the 
fenate with whatever had been tranfa&ed by him in 
Greece. After this, the ambafTadors of Macedonia 
and Peloponnefus were brought in, Thofe of Philip 
and Eumenes were introduced firft, and then the ex- 
iles of Mnum and Maronea ; who all repeated what 
they had before faid in the prefence of Cecilius in 
ThefTalonica. The fenate, after admitting them to 
audience, fent to Philip other ambafladors, of whom 
Appius Claudius was the principal, to examine on the 
ipot whither he was withdrawn, ( as he had promifed 
Cecilius ) from the cities of Perrhsebia ; to com- 
mand him, at the fame time, to evacuate /Enum and 
Maronea ; and to draw off his troops from all 
the caftles, territories, and cities, which he pofleffed 
on the fea-coafl: of Thrace. 

They next admitted to audience Apollonidas, the 
ambailador whom the Achaeans had fent, to give the 
reafons why they had not made their anfwers to Ceci- 
lius ; and to inform the fenate of all that had been 
tranfadted with regard to the Spartans, who had de- 

< (c) A. M. 3820. Ant. J. C. 184. Polyb. in legat. c. 42. L':v 
1. 39. n. 33. 
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puted to Rome Areus and Alcibiades, who both were 
of the number of thefirft exiles whom Philopcemen 
and the Achaeans had reftorcd to their country. The 
circumftance which moft exafpcrated the Aehaeans 
was, to fee that, notwithstanding the precious and 
recent obligation to their favour, they had however 
charged themfelves with the odious commiffion of ac- 
cufing thofe who had faved them fo unexpectedly, and 
had procured them the invaluable blefling of returning 
to their houfcs and families. Apollonidas endeavou- 
red to prove, that it would be impofiible to fettle the 
affairs of Sparta with greater prudence than Philopce- 
men and the reft of the Achaeans had done : and they 
likewife cleared themfelves, for their having refufed to 
call a general aflembly. On the other fide, Areus 
and Alcibiades reprefented in the moft affecting man- 
ner, the fad calamity to which Sparta was reduced : 
its walls were demolifhed : its * citizens dragged into 
Achaia, and reduced to a ftate of captivity : the fa- 
cred laws of Lycurgus, which had made it fubfift du- 
ring fo long a feries of years, and with fo much glory, 
had been entirely aboliflied. 

The fenate, after weighing and comparing the rea- 
fons on both fides, ordered the fame ambaffadors to 
enquire into this affair, as were nominated to infpect 
thofe of Macedon ; and defired the Achaeans to con- 
vene their general aflembly, whenever the Roman am- 
baffadors fhould require it as the fenate admitted 
them to audience in Rome, as often as they afked it. 

(d) When Philip was informed by his ambaffa- 
dors, who had been fent back to him from Rome, that 
he muft abfolutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace ; 
in the higheft degree of rage, to fee his dominions 

(d) Polyb. in legit, c. 44. Liv. 1. 39. n. 34, 35. 

* By the decree of the Ack/rar.i, fault of which the Achaani ivert 
it had liter, enaeled, that fitch iiv[>civcrcd to feixe and fell them as 
fives as had been adopted amir.?; jLvves, luhicb bad accordingly been 
the citizens of Sparta, jlculd !ca-ve executed, 
!ic city -ir.d all I.atoni.i 5 in de- 
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contracted on every fide, he vented his fury on the 
inhabitants of Maronea. Onomaftes, who was go- 
vernor of Thrace, employed Caflander, who was 
very well known in the city, to execute the barbarous 
command of the prince. Accordingly, in the dead of 
night, they let a body of Thracians into it, who fell 
with the utmoft violence on the citizens, and cut a 
great number of them to pieces. Philip, having thin 
wreaked his vengeance on thofe who were not of his 
faction, waited calmly for the commiflioners, being 
firmly perfuaded that no one would dare to impeach 
him. 

Some time after, Appius arrives, who, upon being 
informed of the barbarous treatment which the Maro- 
nrtes had met with, reproached the king of Macedon, 
in the ftrongeft terms, on that account. The latter 
refolutely aflerted, that he had not been concerned in 
any manner in that maflfacre, but that i+ was wholly 
occafioned by an infurre&ion of the populace. " Some, 
* c fays he, declaring for Eumenes, and others for me, 
* 6 a great quarrel arofe, and they butchered one ano- 
" ther." He went fo far as to challenge them to 
produce any perfon, who pretended to have any arti- 
cles to lay to his charge. But who would have dared 
to impeach him ? His punifhment had been immedi- 
ate j and the aid he might have expected from the 
Romans was too far off. // is to no purpofe, fays Ap- 
pius to him, for you to apologize for yourfelfy I know 
what things have been done, as well as the authors of 
them. Thefe words gave Philip the greateft anxiety. 
However, matters were not carried farther at this firft 
interview. 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to fend 
immediately Onomaftes and Caflander to Rome, to 
be examined by the fenate on the affair in queftion, 
declaring, that there was no other way left for him 
to clear" himfelf. Philip, upon receiving this order, 
changed colour, wavered within himfelf, and hefitated 
a long time before he made anfwer. At laft, he de- 
clared 
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clared that he would fend Caflander, whom the com- 
miffioners fufpe&ed to be the contriver of the mafTa- 
cre : but he was determined not to fend Onomaftes, 
who, ( he declared ) fo far from having been in Ma- 
ronea at the time this bloody tragedy happened, was 
not even in the neighbourhood of it. The true reafon 
of this conduct was, Philip was afraid left Onomaftes, 
in whom he had repofed the utm oft confidence, and 
had never concealed anything frdm, mould betray him 
to the fenate. As for Caflander, the iniiant the com- 
miftioners had left Macedon, he put him on board a 
fhip ; but, at the fame time, fent fome perfons after 
! him, who poifoned him in Epirus. 

After the departure of the commiftioners, who 
were fully perfuaded that Philip had contrived the 
mafTacre in Maronea, and was upon the point of 
breaking with the Romans ; the king of Macedon re- 
flecting in his own mind and with his friends, that the 
hatred he bore the Romans, and the ftrong defire he 
had to wreak his vengeance on that people, muft ne- 
cefTarily foon difplay itfelf ; would have been very glad 
to take up arms immediately, and declare war againft 
that people; but, being not prepared, he conceived an 
expedient to gain time. Philip refolved to fend his 
fon Demetrius to Rome, who, having been many 
years a hoftage, and having acquired great efteem in 
that city, he judged very well qualified either to de- 
fend him againft the accufations with which he might 
be charged before the fenate, or apologize for fuch 
faults as he really had committed. 

He accordingly made all the preparations neceflary 
for this embafly, and nominated feveral friends to at- 
tend the prince his fon on that occafion. 

He, at the fame time, promifed to fuccoui the By- 
zantines , not that he was fincerely defirous of defend- 
ing them, but only his bare advancing to aid that peo- 
ple, would ftrike terror into the petty princes of 
Thrace, in the neighbourhood of the JPropontis, and 
1 would 
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would prevent their oppofing the refolution he had 
formed of entering into war againft the Romans. And 
accordingly he defeated thofe petty fovercigns in a bat- 
tle, and took prifoner their chief, whereby he put it 
out of their power to annoy him, and returned into 
Macedon. 

(e) The arrival of the Roman commiiTioners wr.s 
expected in Peloponnefus, who were commanded to 
go from Macedon into Achaia. Lycortas, in order 
that an anfwer might be ready for them, fummomd 
a council, in which the affair of the Lacedaemonians 
was examined. He reprefented to the aflembly, fuch 
things as they might fear from them ; the Romans 
feeming to favour their intereft much more than that 
cf the Achseans. He expatiated chiefly on the ingra- 
titude of Areus and Alcibiades, who, though they 
owed their return to the Achaeans, had however been 
fo bafe as to undertake the embaffy aqainfl them to the 
fenate, where they acted and fpokelike profefled ene- 
mies ; as if the Achaeans had drove them from their 
country, when it was they who had reftored them to 
it. Upon this, great fhouts were heard in every part 
of the afTembly, and the prefident was defired to bring 
the affair into immediate deliberation. Nothing pre- 
vailing but a paffion and a thirft of revenge, Areus and 
Alcibiades were condemned to die. 

The Roman commifiioners arrived a few days after, 
and the council met at Clitor in Arcadia. This filled 
the Achaeans with the utmoft terror ; for, feeing A- 
reus and Alcibiades, whom they had juft before con- 
demned to die, arrive with the commillioners, they 
naturally fuppofed that the enquiry which was going 
to be made would be no v/ay favourable to them. 

Appius then told them, that the fenate had been 
ftrongly affe&ed with the complaints of the Lacedae- 
monians, and could not but disapprove of every thing 

{c) Liv. 1. 39. n. 35 — 37. 

which 
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which bad been done on that occafion : the murder of 
thole who, on the promife which PhiJopoemen had 
made them, had come to plead their caufe ; the de- 
molition of the walls of Sparta j the abolition of the 
laws and inftitutions of Lycurgus, which had fpread 
the fame of that city throughout the world, and made 
it flourim for feveral ages. 

Lycortas, as president of the council, and as having 
joined with Philopcemen, the author of whatever had 
been tranfacled againfi Laceda^monia, undertook to 
anfwer Appius. He fhowed firft, that as the Lacedae- 
monians had attacked the exiles, contrary to the tenor 
of the treaty, which exprefsly forbid them to make 
any attempt againft the maritime cities ; thefe exiles, 
in the abfence of the Romans, could have recourfe 
only to the Achaean league, which could not be juftly 
accufed, for having ailifted them, to the utmoft of 
their power, in fo urgent a necellity. That with re- 
gard to the maffacre which Appius laid to their charge, 
they ought not to be accufed for it, but the exiles, who 
were then headed by Areus and Alcibiades ; and who, 
by their own immediate impulfe, and without being 
authorized in any manner by the Achasans, had f3.]kn 
with the utmoft fury and violence on thofe whom they 
fuppofed had been the authors of their banifhment, and 
to whom the reft of the calamities they had fuffered, 
were owing. " However, added Lycortas, it is pre- 
" tended that we cannot but own that we were the 
" caufe of the abolition of Lycurgus's laws, and the 
" demolition of the walls of Sparta. This indeed is 
" a real fact ; but then, how can this double objec- 
" tion be made to us at the fame time r The walls in 
" queftion were not built by Lycurgu?, but by ty- 
" rants, who erected them fome few years ago, not 
" for the fecurity of the city, but for their own fafe- 
<c ty ; and to enable themfelvcs to abolifh with im- 
u punity, the difcipline and regulation To happily 
" eftablifhed by that wife legiflator. Were it polTible 
" for him to rife now from the grave, he would be 
1 " over- 
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66 overjoyed to fee thofe walls deftroyed, and fay, 

<c that he now knows and owns his native country 

" and antient Sparta. You mould not, O citizens 

*« of Sparta, have waited for Philopcemen or the 

" Achaeans ; but ought yourfelves to have pulled down 

" thofe walls with your own hands, and deftroyed 

" even the flighteft trace of tyranny. Thefe were 

<c a kind of ignominious fears of your flavery : and, 

<c after having maintained your liberties and privileges 

" during almoft eight hundred years ; and been tor 

" fome time the fovereigns of Greece without the 

<c fupport and afliftance of walls } they, within thefe 

" hundred years, have become the inftruments of your 

<c flavery, and in a manner your fhackles and fetter*. 

* c With refpecl: to the antient laws of Lycurgus, they 

<s were fuppreffed by the tyrants ; and we have only 
4< fubftituted our own, by putting you upon a level 

iC with us in all things. 

Addreffing himfelf afterwards to Appius, c< I can- 

" net forbear owning, fays he, that the words I 

<c have hitherto (poke, were not as from one ally to 

*« another ; nor of a free nation, but as flaves who 

" fpeak to their matter. For in fine, if the voice of 

" the herald, who proclaimed us to be free, in the 

* c front of the Grecian ftates, was not a vain and 

<c empty ceremony ; if the treaty concluded at that 

<{ time be real and folid ; if you are defirous of fincere- 

" ly preferving an alliance and friendfhip with us ; 

<c on what can that infinite difparity, which you fup- 

<e pofe to be between you Romans and we Achaeans, 

" be grounded ? . I do not enquire into the treatment 

" which Capua met with, after you had taken that 

" city : why then do you examine into our ufage of 

<c the Lacedaemonians, after we had conquered them? 

<c Some of them were killed: and I will fuppofe that 

<l it was by us. But, did not you {hike off the heads 

** of feveral Campanian fenators ? We levelled the 

" walls of Sparta with the ground ; but as for you 

c< Romans, you not only difpoiTefied the Campanians 
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«< of their walls, but of their city and lands. To this 
" I know you will reply, that the equality exprefled 
«« in the treaties between the Romans and Achaeans is 
" merely fpecious, and a bare form of words : that 
<• we really have but a precarious and derivative liberty, 
" but that the Romans are poffefled of authority and 
" empire. This, Appius, I am but too fcnfible of. 
" However, fince we muft be forced to fubmit to 
<c this, I intreat you at leaft, hew wide a difference 
<c foever you may fet between "yourfelves and us, not 
" to put your enemies and our own, upon a level with 
" us, who are your allies ; efpecially, not to {how 
" them better treatment. They require us, by for- 
" fwearing ourfelves, to difTolve and annul all we 
" have enacted by oath j and to revoke that, which 
" by being written in our records and engraved on 
" marble, in order to preferve the remembrance of it 
" eternally, is become a facred monument, which 
" it is not lawful for us to violate. We revere you, 
" O Romans j and if you will have it fo ? we alfo 
" fear you ; but then, we think it glorious to have a 
" greater reverence, and fear for, the immortal 
" gods." 

The greateft part of the affembly applauded this 
fpeecb, and all were unanimous in their opinion, that 
he had fpoke like a true magiftrate ; it was therefore 
neceflary for the Romans to a<ft with vigour, or 
refolve to lofe their authority. Appius, without 
defcending to particulars, advifed them, whilft they 
ftill enjoyed their freedom, and had not received 
any orders, to make a merit with regard to the 
Romans, of making that their own decree, which 
might afterwards be enjoyned them. They were 
grieved at thefe words ; but were inftrucled by them, 
not to perfift obftinately in the refufal of what mould 
be demanded. All they therefore defired was, that 
the Romans would decree whatever they pleafed with 
regard to Sparta ; but not oblige the Achaeans to break 
their oath, by annulling their decree themfelves. As 

Vol. VIII. ^ V L& 
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to the fentence that was juft before patted againft Areuj 
and Alcibiades, it was immediately repealed. 

(f) The Romans pronounced judgment the year 
following. The chief articles of the ordinance were, 
that thofe perfons who had been condemned by the 
Achaeans, mould, be recalled and reftored ; that all 
fentences relating to this affair mould be repealed, and 
that Sparta mould continue a member of the Achaean 
league, (g) Paufanias adds an article not taken notice 
of by Livy, that the walls which had been demoliflied 
fhould be rebuilt. Q. Marcius was appointed commif- 
fary, to fettle the affairs of Macedon, and thofe of 
Peloponnefus, where great feuds and disturbance, ful- 
filled, efpecially between the Achaeans on one fide, and 
the Meifenians and Lacedaemonians on the other. 
{h) They all had fent ambaffadors to Rome ; but it 
does not appear that the fenate was in any great hafie 
to put an end to their differences. The anfwer they 
made to the Lacedaemonians was, that the Romans 
were determined not to trouble themfelves any further 
about their affairs. The Achaeans demanded aid of 
the Romans againft the Meffenians, purfuant to the 
treaty ; or, at leaft, not to fuffer arms or provifiona 
to be tranfported, out of Italy, to the latter people. 
It was anfwered them, that when any cities brok« 
their alliance with the Achzeans, the fenate did not 
think itfelf obliged to enter into thofe difputes; for 
that this would open a door to ruptures and diviiions, 
•and even, in fome meafure, give a fanction to them. 

In thefe proceedings appears the artful and jealous 
policy of the Romans, which tended folely to weaken 
Philip and the Achaeans, of whofe power they were 
jealous ; and who covered their ambitious defigns with 
the fpecious pretence of fuccouring the weak and 
oppreffed. 

(/) Uv. 1. 31. n. 48. (£) In Achaic. p, 414. (b) Pckb. 
in kgat. •. 5*. 
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Sect. X. Philopoemen befteges Meffene. He is taken 
prifoner, and put to death by the MeJJcnians. Meffene 
jurrendered to the Achaans. The fplendid funeral 
proccjfton of Philopoemen, whofe ajhes are carried to 
Megalopolis, Sequel of the affair relating to the Spar- 
tan exiles. The death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, who is 
fucceedcd by Phihmetor his fen, 
(/)nINO CRATES the Meffenian, who had a 
J-' particular enmity to Philopoemen, had drawn 
off Meffene from the Achaean league ; and was me- 
ditating how he might beft feize upon a confiderable 
poft called Corone, near that city. Philopoemen* 
then feventy years of age, and generaliflimo of the 
Achaeans for the eighth time, lay iick. However* 
the inftant the news of this was brought him, he fet 
Out notwithftanding his indifpofition ; made a counter- 
march, and advanced towards Meffene with a fmall 
body of forces, confining of the flower of the Mega- 
lopolitan youth. Dinocratcs, who had marched out 
againft him, was foon put to flight : but five hundred 
troopers, who guarded the open country of Meffene, 
happening to come up and reinforce him, he faced 
about and routed Philopoemen. This general, who 
was follicitous of nothing but to fave the gallant youths 
that had followed him in this expedition, performed 
the moft extraordinary acls of bravery ; but happen- 
ing to fall from his horfe, and receiving a deep wound 
in the head, he was taken prifoner by the enemy, 
who carried him to Meffene. Plutarch confiders this 
ill fortune of Philopoemen, as the punifhment for fome 
rath and arrogant words that had efcaped him, upon 
bis hearing a certain general applauded : Ought that 
man, fays he, to be valued? who fnifers hbnfelf to be 
taken alive by the enemy, whilft he has arms to dc' 
fend himfelf ? 

(/) A. M. 3821. Ant. J. C. 283. Liv. J. 39. n, 4?. Plat. In 
Philop. j. 366 — 368. Potyb, in legat. c. 52, 53. 
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Upon the arrival of the firft news which was car- 
ried to Mcftene, viz, that Philopcemen was taken 
prifoner, and on his way to that city, the Mefleni- 
ans were in fuch tranfports of joy, that they all ran 
to the gates of the city ; not being able to perfuade 
themfelves of the truth of what they heard till they 
faw him themfelves, fo greatly improbable did this re- 
lation appear to them. To fatisfy the violent curiofi- 
ty of the inhabitants, many of whom had not yet 
been able to get a fight of him, they were forced to 
(how the illuflrious prifoner on the theatre, where 
multitudes came to fee him. When they beheld Phi- 
lopcemen dragged along in chains, moft of the fpec- 
tators were fo much moved to companion, that the 
tears trickled from their eyes. There even was heard 
a murmur among the people, which refulted from hu- 
manity and a very laudable gratitude; " That the 
*' Meflenians ought to call to mind the great fervices 
" done by Philopcemen, and his preferving the liberty 
" of Achaia,by the defeat of Nabis the tyrant." But 
the magiftrates did not fuffer him to be long exhibited 
in this manner, left the pity of the people mould be 
attended with ill confequences. They therefore took 
him away on a fudden ; and, after confulting toge- 
ther, caufed him to be conveyed to a place called the 
treafury. This was a fubterraneous place, whither 
neither light nor air entered from without ; and had 
no door to it, but was {hut with a huge ftone that was 
rolled over the entrance of it. In this dungeon they 
imprifoned Philopcemen, and pofted a guard round 
every part of it. 

Afloon as it was night, and all the people were 
withdrawn, Dinocrates caufed the ftone to be rolled 
away ; and the executioner to defcend into the dun- 
geon with a dofe of poifon to Philopcemen, command- 
ing him not to ftir till he had fwallowed it. The mo- 
ment the illuftrious Megalopolitan perceived the firfr. 
glimmerings of light, and faw the man advance to- 
wards him with a lamp in one hand and a fword in 
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the other, he raifed himfelf with the utmoft difficulty, 
(for he was very weak ) fat down, and then taking 
the cup, he enquired of the executioner, whether he 
could tell what was become of the young Megalopoli- 
tans his followers, particularly Lycortas ? The execu- 
tioner anfwering, that he heard almoft all of them had 
faved themfelves by flight. Philopcemen thanked him' 
by a nod, and looking kindly on him, You bring me^ 
fays he, good news : and I find we are not entirely un- 
fortunate ; after which, without breathing the leaft 
complaint, he fwallowed the deadly dofe, and laid 
himfelf again on his cloak. The poifon was very 
fpeedy in its effects ; for, Philopcemen being extremely 
weak and feeble, he expired in a moment. 

When the news of his death fpread among the A- 
chaeans, all their cities were inexprcflibly afflicted and 
dejected. Immediately all their young men who were 
of age to bear arms, and all their magiftratcs, came to 
Megalopolis. Here a grand council being fummoned, 
it was unanimoufly refolved not to delay a moment 
their revenge of fo horrid a deed ; and accordingly, 
having elected on the fpot Lycortas for their general, 
they advanced with the utmoh; fury into Meflene, and 
filled every part of it with blood and (laughter. The 
Meflenians, having now no refuge left, and being un- 
able to defend themfelves by force of arms, fent a de- 
putation to the Achaeans, to defire that an end might 
be put to the war, and to beg pardon for their part 
faults. Lycortas, moved at their intreaties, did not 
think it advifeable to treat them as their furious and 
infolent revolt feemed to deferve. He told them that 
there was no other way for them to expect a peace, 
but by delivering up the authors of the revolt, and of 
the death of Philopcemen, to fubmit all their affairs to 
the difpofal of the Achaeans, and to receive a garrifon 
into their citadel. Thefe conditions were accepted 
and executed immediately. Dinocrates, to prevent 
the ignominy of dying by an executioner, laid vio- 
lent hands on'himfelf, in which he was imitated by all 
P 3 thofe 
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fbofc who had advifed the putting Philopccmen to 
death. Lycortas caufed thofe to be delivered up, who 
had ad v aid the intuiting of Philopccmen. Thefe were 
undoubtedly the perfons who were ftoned round his 
tomb, as we (hall Coon fee. 

The funeral obfeouies of Philopccmen were then fi> 
Innnizcd. After the body had been confumed by the 
flames, his afhes laid together, and depofited in an 
urn, the train fet out for Megalopolis. This procef- 
fion did not fo much refembk a funeral as a triumph ; 
or rather it was a mixture of both. Firft came the 
infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, and all 
wedding floods of tears. Then followed the Mefle- 
nian prisoners bound in chains : afterwards the gene- 
ral's fon, young * Polybius, carrying the urn adorned 
with ribbons and crowns, and accompanied by the 
nobleft and mod dtftinguifhed Achaeans. The urn 
was followed by all the cavalry, whofe arms guttered 
magnificently, and whofe horfes were all richly ca- 
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difcovering a hatred for them on all orations. The 
caufc was heard in council before Mummius. Tl»e 
flandcrer exhibited all his articles of impeachment, and 
expatiated on them. They were anfwered by Polybi- 
us; who refuted them with great folidity and eloquence. 
It is great pity fo affecting a piece would have been 
loft. Neither Mummius, nor his council, would per- 
mit the monuments of that great man's glory to be 
deftroyed, though he had oppofed, like a bulwark, the 
fucceflesof the Romans: for the Romans of that age, 
fays Plutarch, made the juft and proper difparity be- 
tween virtue and intereft : they diftinguilhed the glo- 
rious and honeft from the profitable j and were pcr- 
fuaded, that worthy perfons ought to honour and re- 
vere the memory of men who fignalized themfelves by 
their virtue, though they had been their enemies. 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman 
writers obferve, that three illuftrious men, Philopce- 
men, Hannibal, and Scipio, happened to die in the 
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Upon the arrival of the firft news which was car- 
ried to Meflene, viz, that Philopoemen was taken 
prifoner, and on his way to that city, the Mefleni- 
ans were in fuch tranfports of joy, that they all ran 
to the gates of the city ; not being able to perfuade 
themfclves of the truth of what they heard till they 
faw him themfelves, fo greatly improbable did this re- 
lation appear to them. To fatisfy the violent curiofi- 
ty of the inhabitants, many of whom had not yet 
been able to get a fight of him, they were forced to 
{how the illuftrious prifoner on the theatre, where 
multitudes came to fee him. When they beheld Phi- 
lopoemen dragged along in chains, moft of the fpec- 
tators were fo much moved to compaflion, that the 
tears trickled from their eyes. There even was heard 
a murmur among the people, which refulted from hu- 
manity and a very laudable gratitude; " That the 
<c Meflenians ought to call to mind the great fervices 
** done by Philopoemen, and his prcferving the liberty 
" of Achaia,by the defeat of Nabis the tyrant." But 
the magift rates did not fuffer him to be long exhibited 
in this manner, left the pity of the people mould be 
attended with ill confequences. They therefore took 
him away on a fudden ; and, after confulting toge- 
ther, caufed him to be conveyed to a place called the 
treafury. This was a fubterraneous place, whither 
neither light nor air entered from without ; and had 
no door to it, but was (hut with a huge ftone that was 
rolled over the entrance of it. In this dungeon they 
imprifoned Philopoemen, and pofted a guard round 
every part of it. 

Aflbon as it was night, and all the people were 
withdrawn, Dinocrates caufed the ftone to be rolled 
away ; and the executioner to defcend into the dun- 
geon with a dofe of poifon to Philopoemen, command- 
ing him not to ftir till he had fwallowed it. The mo- 
ment the illuftrious Megalopolitan perceived the firft 
glimmerings of light, and faw the man advance to- 
wards him with a lamp in one hand and a fword in 
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the other, he raifed himfelf with the utmoft difficulty, 
(for he was very weak ) fat down, and then taking 
the cup, he enquired of the executioner, whether he 
could tell what was become of the young Megalopoli- 
tans his followers, particularly Lycortas ? The execu- 
tioner anfwering, that he heard almoft all of them had 
faved themfelves by flight. Philopoemen thanked him' 
by a nod, and looking kindly on him, Ton bring me^ 
fays he, good news : and I find we are not entirely un- 
fortunate ; after which, without breathing the leaft 
complaint, he fwallowed the deadly dofe, and laid 
himfelf again on his cloak. The poifon was very 
fpeedy in its effects ; for, Philopcemen being extremely 
weak and feeble, he expired in a moment. 

When the news of his death fpread among the A- 
chaeans, all their cities were inexpreflibly afflicted and 
dejected. Immediately all their young men who were 
of age to bear arms, and all their magistrates, came to 
Megalopolis. Here a grand council being fummoned, 
it was unanimoufly refolved not to delay a moment 
their revenge of fo horrid a deed •, and accordingly, 
having elected on the fpot Lycortas for their general, 
they advanced with the utmofl: fury into Meflene, and 
filled every part of it with blood and flaughter. The 
Melfenians, having now no refuge left, and being un- 
able to defend themfelves by force of arms, fent a de- 
putation to the Achasans, to defire that an end might 
be put to the war, and to beg pardon for their paft 
faults. Lycortas, moved at their intreaties, did not 
think it advifeable to treat them as their furious and 
infolent revolt feemed to deferve. He told them that 
there was no other way for them to expect a peace, 
but by delivering up the authors of the revolt, and of 
the death of Philopcemen, to fubmit all their affairs to 
the difpofal of the Achaeans, and to receive a garrifon 
into their citadel. Thefe conditions were accepted 
and executed immediately. Dinocrates, to prevent 
the ignominy of dying by an executioner, laid vio- 
lent hands on himfelf, in which he was imitated by all 
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fhofe who had advifed the putting Philopoemen to 
death. Lycortas caufed thofe to be delivered up, who 
had advifed the infulting of Philopoemen. Thefe were 
undoubtedly the perfons who were ftoned round his 
tomb, as we fhall foon fee. 

The funeral obfequies of Philopoemen were then fo- 
lemnized. After the body had been confumed by the 
flames, his afhes laid together, and depofited in an 
urn, the train fet out for Megalopolis. This procef- 
fion did not fo much refemble a funeral as a triumph ; 
or rather it was a mixture of both. Firft came the 
infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, and all 
fhedding floods of tears. Then followed the Mefle- 
nian prifoners bound in chains : afterwards the gene- 
ral's fon, young * Polybius, carrying the urn adorned 
with ribbons and crowns, and accompanied by the 
nobleft and moft diftinguifhed Achaeans. The urn 
was followed by all the cavalry, whofe arms glittered 
magnificently, and whofe horfes were all richly ca- 
parifoned, who clofed the march, and did not feem 
too much dejected at this mournful fcene, nor too 
much elate from their victory. All the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns and villages flocked to meet 
the proceflion, as if they came in honour of a victory 
obtained. All poflible honours were done to Philopoe- 
men at his interment, and the Meflenian captives 
were ftoned round his fepulchrc. The cities in general, 
by decrees enacted for that purpofe, ordered all the 
greateft honours to be paid him, and erected many fta- 
tues to him with magnificent inferiptions. 

Several f years after, at the time that Corinth was 
rffcurnt and deftroyed by Mummius the prcconful, a 
falfe accufer ( a Roman ) as I obferved elfewhere, 
ufed his utmoft endeavours to get them broke to pieces ; 
profecuted him criminally, as if alive ; charging him 
with having been an enemy to the Romans, and of 

* This -was Pcljlfius th bijlorifin^ t,vbs rni^bt then be abcut two and 
twenty. 
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difcovering a hatred for them on all occafions. The 
caufe was heard in council before Mummius. The 
flanderer exhibited all his articles of impeachment, and 
expatiated on them. They were anfwered by Polybi- 
us, who refuted them with great folidity and eloquence* 
It is great pity fo affecting a piece fhould have been 
loft. Neither Mummius, nor his council, would per- 
mit the monuments of that great man's glory to be 
deftroyed, though he had oppofed, like a bulwark, the 
fuccefies of the Romans : for the Romans of that age, 
fays Plutarch, made the juft and proper difparity be- 
tween virtue and intereft : they diftinguifhed the glo- 
rious and honeft from the profitable ; and were per- 
fuaded, that worthy perfons ought to honour and re- 
vere the memory of men who fignalized thcmfclves by 
their virtue, though they had been their enemies. 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman 
writers obferve, that three illuftrious men, Philopce- 
men, Hannibal, and Scipio, happened to die in the 
fame year, or thereabouts ; thus putting Philopcemen 
in parallel, and as it were upon a level, with the two 
mod celebrated generals of the two mo ft powerful na- 
tions in the world. I believe 1 have already given the 
reader a fufficient idea of his character, fo (hall only- 
repeat what I before obferved, that Philopcemen was 
called the laft of the Greeks, as Brutus was faid to be 
the laft of the Romans. 

The Meffenians, by their imprudent conduct, being 
reduced to the moft deplorable condition, were, by 
the goodnefs and generofity of Lycortas and the A- 
chaeans, reftored to the league from which they had 
withdrawn themfelves. Several other cities which, 
from the example they fet them, had alfo renounced 
it, renewed their alliance with it. Such commonly is 
the happy effect which a feafonable act of clemency 
produces j whereas, a violent and excemve feverity, 
that breathes nothing but blood and vengeance, often 
hurries people to defpair; and fo far from proving u. 
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remedy to evils, only enflames and exafperates them 
the more. 

When news came to Rome, that the Achaeans had 
happily terminated their war with the Meflenians, the 
arnbafladors were addreffed in terms quite different from 
thofe which had been ufed to them before. The fe- 
nate told them, that they had been particularly careful 
not to fuffer either arms or provifions to be carried 
from Italy to Me/Tene ; an anfwer which manifeftly 
difcovers the infincerity of the Romans, and the little 
regard they had to faith in their tranfa&ions with other 
nations. They feemed, at firir, defirous of giving 
the fignal to all the cities engaged in the Achaean 
kai'uc, to take up arms; and now, they endeavoured 
to flatter the Achseans into an opinion, that they had 
(ought all opportunities to ferve them. 

It is manifeft on this occafion, that the Roman fe- 
nate confented to what had been tranfadted, becaufe it 
was not in their power to oppofe it ; that they wanted 
to make a merit of this with regard to the Achasans, 
who pofleflcd almoft the whole force of .Peloponnefus ; 
that they were very cautious of giving the leaft um- 
brage to this league, at a time when they could not 
depend in any manner on Philip ; when the TEtolians 
were difgufted; and when Antiochus, by joining with 
that people, might engage in fome enterprize which 
might have been of ill confequence to the Romans. 

(>£) I have related Hannibal's death in the hiftory of 
the Carthaginians. After his retiring from Antiochus's 
court, he fled to Prufias king of Bithynia, who was 
then at war with Eumenes king of Pergamus. Han- 
nibal did that prince great fervice. Both fides pre- 
pared for a naval engagement, on which occafion,. 
Eumenes's fleet confifted of a much greater number of 
(hips than that of Prufias. But Hannibal oppofed ftra- 
tagem to force. He had got together a great number 
of venomous ferpents, and filled feveral earthen vef- 

■k) Liv. 1. 39. n. 51. Cor. Nep. in Annib. c. lo— 12. Juftin, 
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fels with them. The inftant the fignal for battle 
was given, he commanded the officers and failors to 
fall upon Eumenes's galley only, ( informing them at 
the fame time of a fign by which they fhould diftin- 
guifh it from the reft ; ) and to annoy the enemy no 
otherwife than by throwing the earthen veflels into the 
reft of the gallies. At firft this was only laughed at ; 
the failors not imagining that thefe earthen veflels 
could be of the leaft fervice : But when the ferpents 
were feen gliding over every part of the gallies, the 
foldiers and roweis, now ftudious only of preferving 
themfelves from thofe venomous creatures, did not 
once think of the enemy. In the mean time, the 
royal gel ley was fo warmly attacked, that it was very- 
near being taken ; and it was with the utmoft difficulty 
that the king made his efcape. Prufias, by Hannibal's 
affiftance, gained fevcral victories by land. This 
prince being one day afraid to venture a battle, becaufe 
the vic"tims had not been propitious ; What *, fays 
Hannibal, do you rely more upon the liver- cf a bcaft than 
upon the counfel of Hannibal ? To prevent his falling 
into the hands of the Romans, who required Prufias 
to deliver him up, he took a dofe of poifon, which 
brought him to his end. 

(/} I before obferved that the Romans, among many 
other articles, had decreed, that Sparta fhould be ad- 
mitted into the Achaean league. The ambaffadcrs 
being returned, and having reported the anfwer which 
had been received from the fenate, Lycortas afiemb'cd 
the people at Sicvon, to deliberate whether Sparta 
fhould be admitted into the Achaean league. To in- 
cline the populate to it, he reprefented that the Ro- 
mans, to whofe difpofil that city had been abandoned, 
would no longer be burthencd with it : that they had 

0 A.M. 3 322. Ant. J. C. 1S2. PoJyb. in kg. c. 53. 
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declared to the ambaffadors, that they were no ways 
concerned in this affair: that the Spartans in the admi- 
nistration of the public affairs, were very deiirous of 
that union, which ( he obferved ) could not fail of 
b-ing attended with great advantage to the Achaean 
league, as the firft exiles, who had behaved with great 
ingratitude and impiety towards them, would not be 
included in it ; but would be banifhed from the city, 
and other citizens fubftituted in their room. But Dio- 
phanes and fome other perfons undertook to defend 
the caufe of the exiles. However, notwithftanding 
their oppofition, the council decreed, that Sparta 
fhould be admitted into the league, and was fo accord- 
ingly. With regard to the firft exiles, thofe only 
were pardoned, who could not be convicled of en- 
gaging in any attempt againft the Achaean republic. 

When the affair was ended, ambaffadors were fent 
to Rome, in the name of all the parties concerned. 
The fenate, after giving audience to thofe fent by 
Sparta and by the exiles, laid nothing to the ambaffa- 
dors, which tended to (how that they were difgufted 
in any manner at what had paffed. With refpeft to 
thofe who had been lately fent into banifhment, the 
fenate promifed to write to the Achseans, to obtain 
leave for them to return into their native country. 
Some days after, Bippus, the Achaean deputy, being 
arrived in Rome, was introduced into the fenate ; and 
there gave an account of the manner in which the Mef- 
icnians had been reftored to their former ftate : and the 
fenators were not only fatisfied with every thing he 
related to them, but treated him with abundant marks 
of honour and amity. 

(m) The Lacedaemonian exiles were no fooner re- 
turned from Rome into Peloponnefus, but they deli- 
vered to the Achxans the letters which the fenate had 
fent by them, and by which they were defired to per- 
m t the exiles to fett.'e again in their, native country. 
It w?s anfwered, that the purport of thofe letters 
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fhould be confidered at the return of the Achaean am- 
baffadors from Rome. Bippus arrived from thence a 
few days after, and declared that the fenate had wrote 
in favour of the exiles, not fo much out of affection 
for them, as to get rid of their importunities. The 
Achacans hearing this, thought it requifite not to make 
any change in what had been decreed. 

(n) Hyperbates having been re-elected general of the. 
Achreans, again debated in the council, whether any 
notice fhould be taken of the letters which the fenate 
had wrote, concerning the re-eftablifhment of the ex- 
iles who had been banimed from Sparta. Lycortas was 
of opinion, that the Achasans ought to adhere to 
what had been decreed. " When the Romans, fays 
" he, liften favourably to fuch complaints and intrea- 
tc ties of unfortunate perfons, as appear to them juft- 
" and reafonable, they, in this, act a very juft part. 
* c But when it is reprefented to them, that among 
< c the favours which are requefted ac their hands, fome 
e< are not in their power to beftow, and others would 
" reflect diflionour and be very prejudicial to their al- 
" lies; on thefc occafions they do not ufe to per fi ft 
" obftinately in their opinions, or exact from fucli 
" allies an implicit obedience to their commands* 
cc This is exactly our cafe at prefent. Let us inform 
" the Romans, that we cannot obey their orders with- 
" out infringing the facred oaths we have taken ;. 
c< without violating the laws on which our league is 
" founded ; and then they will undoubtedly wave 
" their refolutions, and confefs, that it is with the 
" greateft reafon we refufe to obey their commands."' 
Hyperbates and Callicrates were of a contrary opinion. 
They were for having implicit obedience paid to the 
Romans ; and declared, that all laws, oaths, and trea- 
ties ought to be facrificed to their will. In this contra- 
riety of opinions, it was refoived that a deputation 
fhould be lent to the fenate, in order to reprefent the 
reafons given by Lycortas in council, Callicrates, Ly* 
(*) A. M. Ant. j. C. i3c. Polyb. i» leg. c f . 5 S. 
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hades, and Ar?.tus were the ambaffadors, to whom 
inftruclic.ns were given in conformity to what had 
been deliberated. 

When thefe ambaffadors were arrived at Rome, Cal- 
ibrates being introduced into the fenate, acted in direct 
oppofition to his inductions. He not only had the 
affurance to cenfure thofe who differed in opinion from 
him, but took the liberty to tell the fenate what they 
ihould do. " If the Greeks, fays he, directing him- 
fc: felf to the fenators, do not obey you ; if they pay 
*' no regard either to the letters or orders which you 
44 fend them, you muft blame yourfelves only for it. 
" In all the ftates of Greece, there are now two par- 
44 tics ; one of which afferts, that all your orders 
<c ought to be obeyed ; and that laws and treaties, in 
" a word, that all tilings fhculd pay homage to your 
<; will and pleafure : The other party pretends, that 
Ci it is fitting that laws, treaties, and oaths, ought to 
££ take place of your will ; and are forever exhorting 
<£ the people to adhere inviolably to them. Of thefe 
44 two parties, the laft fuits beft with the genius and 
<c character of ihe Achrrans, and has the greateft in- 
44 fluence over the people. What is the confequence 
*' of this? Thofe who comply with your meafures 
4C are detefled by the common people, whiift fuch as 
<; oppofe your decrees are honoured and applauded. 
44 Whereas, if the fenate would (how ever fo little fa- 
44 vour to fuch as cfpoufe their intereft cordially, the 
44 chief magiflrates and officers of all the republics 
44 would declare for the Romans; and the people, in- 
44 t imitated by this, would foon follow their exam- 
,e pie. But, uhilft you fhow an indifference on this 
44 head, ail the chiefs will certainly oppofe you, as 
44 the infallible means of acquiring the love and re- 
44 fpect of the people. And accordingly we fee, that 
44 many people, whofe only merit confifts in their 
44 making the ftrongeft oppofition to your orders, and 
4C a pretended zeal for the defence and prefervaticn of 
44 the laws of their country, have been raifed to the 
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" moft exalted employments in their country. In cafe 
*« you do not much value whether the Greeks are or 
" are not at your devotion, then indeed your prefent 
" conduct fuits exactly your fentiments. But if you 
" would have them execute your orders, and receive 
64 your letters with refpeel, reflect ferioufly on this 
" matter ; otherwife be allured that they will, on all 
*« occafions, declare againft your commands. You 
" may judge of the truth of this from their prefent 
" behaviour towards you. How long is it fince you 
" commanded them, by your letters, to rccal the 
" Lacedaemonian exiles? Neverthelefs, fo far from 
<£ recalling them, they have publimed a quite contrary 
" decree, and have bound themfelves by oath never 
41 to reinftate them. This ought to be a leftbn to 
" you, and fhow, how cautious you mould be for the 
" future." 

Calibrates, after making this fpeech, withdrew. The 
exiles then came in, told their bufinefs in few words, 
but in fuch as were well adapted to move compaflion, 
and then retired. 

A fpeech fo well calculated to favour the intereft of 
Rome, as that of Calibrates, could not but be very 
agreeable to the fenate. In this did the Greeks begin 
to throw themfelves fpontaneoufly into the arms of 
flavery ; proftituted the liberty of which their anceftors 
had been fo exceedingly jealous, and paid a fubmiflion 
and homage to the Romans, which they had always 
refufed to the Great king of Perfia. Some flatterers 
and ambitious traitors, regardlefs of every thing but 
their intereft, fold and facrificed the independance and 
glory of Greece for ever ; difcovered the weak fide of 
republics with regard to their domeltic affairs ; pointed 
out the methods by which they might be weakened, and 
at laft crumed ; and furniflied themfelves the chains in 
which they were to be bound. 

In confequence of this fpeech, it was foon con- 
cluded, that it would be proper to incrcafe the power 
and credit of thofe who made it their bufinefs to de- 
2 fend 
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fend the authority of the Romans, and to humble fucfi 
as ihould prefume to oppofe it. Polybius obferves, 
that this was the firft time that the fatal refolution 
was taken, to humble and deprefs thofe who, in their 
refpe&ive countries, had the moft noble way of think- 
ing ; and, on the contrary, to heap riches and ho- 
nours on all fuch who, whether right or wrong, fhould 
declare in favour of the Romans ; a refolution, which 
foon after increafed the herd of flatterers in all repub- 
lics, and very much leflened the number of the true 
friends of liberty. From this period, the Romans 
made it one of the conftant maxims of their policy, 
to epprefs by all poflible methods whoever ventured to 
oppofe their ambitious projects. This fingle maxim 
may ferve us as a key to the latent principles and mo- 
tives of the government of this republic, and to mow 
us what idea we ought to entertain of the pretended 
equity and moderation they fometimes difplay, but 
which does not long fupport itfelf, and of which a 
juft judgment cannot be formed but by the conse- 
quences. 

To conclude, the fenate, in order to get the exiles 
reftored to their country, did not only write to the 
Achaeans, but to the ifoolians, Epirots, Athenians, 
Boeotians, and Acarnanians, as if they intended to 
incenfe all Greece againlt. the Achaeans. And, in 
their anfwer to the ambafTadors, they did not make 
the leaft mention of any one but Callicrates, whofe 
example the fenate wiftied the magiftrates of all 
other cities would follow. 

That deputy, after receiving this anfwer, returned 
in triumph, without reflecting that he was the caufe 
of all the calamities which Greece, and particularly 
Achaia, were upon the point of experiencing. For 
hitherto, a fort of equality had been obferved between 
the Achasans and Romans, which the latter thought 
fit to permit, cut of griri'.ude for the confiderable Ser- 
vices the Achaeans had done them ; and for the in- 
violable fidelity with which tl.ey had adhered to them, 

in 
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in the moft perilous junctures, as in the wars againft 
Philip and Antiochus. The members of this league 
diftinguifhed themfelves at that time in a moft confpi- 
cuous manner by their authority, their forces, their 
zeal for liberty ; and above all, by the fhining merit 
and exalted reputation of their commanders. But Cal- 
ibrates* s treafon, for we may juftly beftow that name 
upon it, gave it a deadly wound. The Romans, fays 
Polybius, noble in their fentiments, and full of hu- 
manity, are moved at the complaints of the wretched, 
2nd think it their duty to afford their aid to all who 
fly to them for protection ; and this it was that in- 
clined them to favour the caufe of the Laced semoniart 
exiles. But if any one* on whofe fidelity they may 
fafely depend, fuggefts to them the inconveniencies 
they would bring upon themfelves, fhould they grant 
certain favours ; they generally return to a juft way of 
thinking, and correct, fo far as lies in their power, 
what they may have done amifs. Here, on the con- 
trary, Calibrates ftudies nothing but how he may 
beft work upon their paftions by flattery. He had 
been fent to Rome, to plead the caufe of the Achse- 
ans, and, by a criminal and unparalielled prevarica- 
tion, he declares againft his fuperiors , and becomes 
the advocate of their enemies, by whom he had fuf- 
fered himfclf to be corrupted. At his return to Achae'a, 
he fpread fo artfully the terror of the Roman name, 
and intimidated the people to fuch a degree, that he 
got himfelf elected captain- general. He was no 
fooner invefted with this command, but he reftored 
the exiles of Lacedacmonia and Meftene to their 
country. 

Polybius, on this occafion, praifes exceedingly the 
humanity of the Romans, the tendernefs with which 
they liften to the complaints of the unfortunate, and 
their readinefs to atone for fuch unjuft actions as they 
may have committed, when they are once made ac- 
quainted with them. I know not whether the ap- 
plaufes he gives them will not admit of great abridg- 
ment. 
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ment. The reader muft call to mind, that he wrote 
this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, after 
Greece had been reduced to a {fate of flavery. We 
are not to expect from an hiftorian who is fubject and 
dependent, fo much veracity as he very poffibly 
would have obferved in a free ftate, and at a time when 
men were permitted to fpeak the truth ; and we muft 
not blindly believe every circumftance of this kind ad- 
vanced by him ; facts have more force, and fpeak in 
a clearer manner than he does. The Romans them- 
felves did not fcruple to commit injuftice, when- 
ever they had an opportunity of employing a foreign 
means for that purpofe, which procured them the fame 
advantage, and ferved to conceal their unjuft policy. 

(0) Eumenes, in the mean time, was engaged in 
war againft Pharnaces king of Pontus. The latter 
took Sinope, a very ftrong city of Pontus, of which 
his fuccerfors remained pofleflbrs ever afterwards. 
Several cities made complaints againft this at Rome. 
Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, who was united in in- 
tereft with Eumenes, fent alfo ambafTadors thither. 
The Romans feveral times employed their mediation 
and authority, to put an end to their differences ; but 
Pharnaceswas infincereon thefe occafions, and always 
broke his engagements. Contrary to the faith of 
treaties he took the field, and was oppofed by the 
confederate kings. Several enterprizes enfued ; and 
after fome years had been fpent in this manner, a peace 
was concluded. 

(/>) Never were more embaflies fent than at the time 
we are now fpeaking of. AmbafTadors were feen in- 
all places, either coming from the provinces to Rome, 
or going from Rome to the provinces ; or from the 
aHies and nations to one another, (q) The Achaeans 
deputed, in this quality (to Ptolemy Epiphanes king 
of Egypt) Lycortas, Poly bius his fon, and the young 

(c) A. M. 3S22. Ant. J. C. 1S2. ro!yb..5n Leg. c. 51 — 53 — ^5 
• — *:9- {[') A.M. 3S24. Ant. J. C. i3c. (j) Polyb. in 
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Aratus, to return that monarch thanks for the pre- 
sents he had already beftowed on their republic, and 
the new offers he had made them. However, thefe 
ambafladors did not leave Achaea, becaufe when they 
were preparing to fet out, advice came that Ptolemy 
was dead. 

(r) This prince, after having overcome the rebels 
within his kingdom, as has been already mentioned, 
refolved to attack Seleucus king of Syria. When he 
began to form the plan for carrying on this war, 
one of his principal officers afked, by what methods 
he would raife money for the execution of it. He 
replied, that his friends were his treafure. The prin- 
cipal courtiers concluded from this anfwer, that, as he 
confidered their purfes as the only fund he had to carry 
on this war, they were upon the point of being ruined 
by it. To prevent therefore that confequence, which 
had more weight with them than the allegiance they 
owed their fovercign, they caufed him to be poifoned. 
This monarch was thus difpatched, in his twenty- 
ninth year, after he had fat twenty four years on the 
throne. Ptolemy Philometor his fon, who was but 
fix years of age, fucceeded him, and Cleopatra his 
mother was declared regent. 

ARTICLE II. 

*P HIS fecond article includes the fpace of twenty 
A years, from the year of the world 3821, till 
3840. In this interval are contained : 

The firft twenty years of Ptolemy Philometor's 
reign over Egypt, which amounted in the whole to 
thirty four years. 

The five laft years of Philip, wlw reigned forty 
years in Macedonia, and was fucceeded by Perfeus 
who reigned eleven. 

The eight or nine laft years of Seleucus Philopator in 
Syria, and the eleven years of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(0 A, M, 3824. Ant. J. C. 180. Hieron. in Daniel. 
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his fucceflbr, who exercifed the moft horrid cruelties 
againft the Jews. 

I mall referve the eleven years of Perfeus's reign 
over Macedonia for the following book, though they 
coincide with part of the hiftory related in this 
article. 

Sect. I. Complaints made at Rome againjl Philip, 
Demetrius, his Jon, who was in that city, is fcnt a 
his father, accompanied by Jbme ambajfadors. A Je- 
er et conspiracy of Perfeus againjl his brother Demetriui 
with regard to the JucceJJion to the throne. He accujes 
him before Philip. Speeches of both thofc princes. 
Philip, upon a new impeachment, caujes Demetrius 
to be put to death ; but ajterwards dijeovers his in- 

> nocence and Pcrjeuss guilt. Whilfl Philip is medi- 
tating to punijh the latter, he dies, and Perjeus Juc- 
ceeds him. 

(;)pROM the fpreading of a report among the 
ftates contiguous to Macedonia, that fuch as 
went to Rome to complain againft Philip were heard 
there, and many of them very favourably ; a great 
number of cities, and even private perfons, made their 
complaints in that city againft a prince who was a very 
troublefome neighbour to them all, with the hopes, 
either of having the injuries redrefled which they pre- 
tended to have received ; or, at leaft, to confole them- 
felves in fome meafure for them, by being allowed the 
liberty to deplore them. King Eumenes, among the 
reft, to whom, by order of the Roman commiflioners 
and fenate, the fortrefles in Thrace were to be given 
up, fent ambafladors, at whofe head was Athenaius 
his brother, to inform the fenate, that Philip did not 
evacuate the garrifons in Thrace as he had promifed j 
and to complain of his fending fuccours into Bithynia 
to Prufias, who was then at war with Eumenes. 

Demetrius, the fon of Philip king of Macedon, was 
at that time in Rome, whither, as has been already 

(s) A. M. 38ZI, Ant. J. C. 183. Liv. !. 39, n, 46, 47. 
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mentioned, he had been Tent by his father, in order to 
fuperintend his affairs in that city. It was properly his 
bufinefs to anfwer the feveral accufations brought a- 
gainft his father : but the fenate, imagining that this 
would be a very difficult tafk for fo young a prince, 
who was not accuflomed to fpeak in public ; to fpare 
him that trouble, they fent certain perfons to him to 
enquire, whether the king his father had not given him 
fome memorials j and contented themfelves with his 
reading them. Philip therein juftified himfelf to the 
beft of his power, with refpecl: to moft of the articles 
which were exhibited againfl him ; but he efpecially 
mowed great difguft, at the decrees which the Roman 
commilfioners had enacted againft him, and at the 
treatment he had met with from them. The fenate 
faw plainly what all this tended to ; and, as the young 
prince endeavoured to apologize for certain particu- 
lars, and afiured them, that every thing mould be 
done agreeably to the will of the Romans, the fenate 
replied that his father Philip could not have done more 
wifely, or what was more agreeable to them, than in 
fending his fon Demetrius to make his excufes. That, 
as to paft tranfactions, the fenate might diffemble, 
forget, and bear with a great many things : that, as 
to the future, they relied on the promife which De« 
metrius gave : That although he was going to leave 
Rome in order to return to Macedon, he left there 
(as the hoftage of his inclinations) his own good heart 
and attachment for Rome, which he might retain in- 
violably, without infringing in any manner the duty 
he owed his father : That out of regard to him, am- 
bafladors mould be fent to Macedon, to rectify, peace- 
ably and without noife, whatever might have been 
hitherto amifs : and that as to the reft the fenate was 
well pleafed to let Philip know, that he was obliged 
to his fon Demetrius for the tendernefs with which the 
Romans behaved towards him. Thefe marks of di- 
flinclion, which the fenate gave him, with the view 
of exalting his credit in his father's court, only ani- 
mated 
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mated envy againft him, and at length occafioned his 
deftru&ion. 

(/) The return of Demetrius to Macedon, and the 
arrival of the ambafladors, produced different effedts, 
according to the various difpofitions of men's minds. 
The people, who extremely feared the confequences 
of a rupture with the Romans, and the war that was 
preparing, were highly pleafed with Demetrius, from 
the hopes that he would be the mediator and author of 
a peace : not to mention that they confidered him as 
the fucceflbr to the throne of Macedon, after the de- 
mife of his father. For though he was the younger 
fon, he had one great advantage of his brother, and 
that was, his being born of a mother who was Philip's 
lawful wife ; whereas Perfeus was the fon of a concu- 
bine, and even reputed fuppofititious. Befides, it was 
not doubted but that the Romans would place Deme- 
trius on his father's throne, Perfeus not having any 
credit with them. And thefe were the common re- 
ports. 

On one fide alfo, Perfeus was greatly uneafy ; as he 
feared, that the advantage of being elder brother would 
be but a very feeble title againft a brother fuperior to 
him in all other refpecls ; and, on the other, Philip, 
imagining that it would not be in his power to difpofe 
of the throne as he pleafed, beheld with a jealous eye, 
and dreaded the too great authority of his younger fon. 
It was alfo a great mortification to him, to fee rifing, 
in his life-time, and before his eyes, a kind of fecond 
court in the concourfe of Macedonians who crouded 
about Demetrius. The young prince himfelf did 
not take fufficient care to prevent or footh the grow- 
ing difarTec*tion to his perfon, Inftead of endeavouring 
to fupprefs envy, by gentlenefs, modefty, and com- 
placency, he only inflamed it, by a certain air of 
haughtinefs which he had brought with him from 
Rome, valuing himfelf upon the marks of diftin&ion, 
with which he had been honoured in that city ; and 
(0 Liv - !• 39« n - 53- 

not 
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and not fcrupling to declare, that the fenate had grant- 
ed him many things they had refufed his father. 

Philip's difcontent was much more inflamed, at 
the arrival of the new ambafladors, to whom his fon 
made his court more afliduoufly than to himfelf ; and, 
when he found he fliould be obliged to abandon 
Thrace, to withdraw his garrifons from that country, 
and to execute other things, either purfuant to the de- 
crees of the firft commiflioners, or to the frefh or- 
ders he had received from Rome. All thefe orders 
and decrees he complied with very much againft his 
will, and with the higheft fecret refentment ; but 
which he was forced to obey, to prevent his being in- 
volved in a war for which he was not fufficiently pre- 
pared. To remove all fufpicion of his harbouring the 
leaft defign that way, he carried his arms into the very 
heart of Thrace againft people with whom the Ro- 
mans did not concern themfelves in any manner. 

(u) However, his fchemes were not unknown at 
Rome. Marcius, one of the commiflioners, who had 
communicated the orders of the fenate to Philip, 
wrote to Rome to inform them, that all the king's 
difcourfes, and the feveral fteps he took, vifibly threat- 
ened an approaching war. To make himfelf the more 
fecure of the maritime cities, he forced all the inha- 
bitants, with their families, to leave them; fettled 
them in * the moft northern part of Macedon, and 
fubftituted in their places, Thracians and other barba- 
rous nations, whom he believed would be more faith- 
ful to him. Thefe changes occafioned a general mur- 
mur in every part of Macedon ; and all the provinces 
echoed with the cries and complaints of poor, unhappy 
people, who were forced away out of their houfes and 
the places where they were born, to be confined in un- 
known countries. Nothing was heard on all fides but 
imprecations and curfes againft the king, who was the 
author of thefe innovations. 

(«) Liv. 1. 4c. 5. 

* JEmatbia, called formerly Pteonia, 

But 
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But Philip* fo far from being moved at their grief, 
grew more cruel from it. (x) All things were fufpe&ed 
by him, and gave him umbrage. He had put to death 
a great number of perfons, upon fufpicion that they 
favoured the Romans. He thought his own life could 
not be fafe, but in fecuring their children, and he im- 
prifoned them under a good guard, in order to have 
them all deftroyed one after another. Nothing could 
be more horrid in itfeif than fuch a defign ; but the 
fad cataftropha of one of the moft powerful and moit 
illuftrious families in Theflaly made it ftill more exe- 
crable. 

He had put to death, many years before, Herodicus, 
one of the principal perfons of the country, and fome 
time after, his two fons-in-law. Theoxena and Ar- 
cho, his two daughters, had lived widows, each of 
them having a fori, both very young. Theoxena, 
who was fought for in marriage by the richeft and moft 
powerful noblemen in Theflaly, preferred widowhood 
to the nuptial ftate : but Archo married a nobleman 
of JEriia, called Poris, and brought him feveral chil- 
dren, whom Archo dying early left infants. Theoxe- 
na, that (he might have an opportunity of bringing 
up her filter's children under her eye, married Poris ; 
took the fame care of them as fhe did of her own fon ; 
and was as tender of them as if (he had been their mo- 
ther. When news was brought her of Philp's cruel 
edid~t, to murder the children of thofe who had been 
put to death ; plainly forefeeing that they would be 
given up to the brutal fury of the king and' his officers, 
Ihe formed a furprizing refolution, declaring that (he 
would imbrue her hands in the blood of all her chil- 
dren, rather than fuffer them to fall into the mercilefs 
power of Philip. Poris, whofe foul was ftruck with 
horror at this defign, told her, in order to divert her 
from it, that he would fend all their children to Athens, 
to fome friends on whofe fidelity and humanity he 
could fafely rely, and that he himfelf would convey 
<*) A, M. sSai. Ant. J C. 182. 

them 
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them thither. Accordingly they all fet out from 
Theffalonica, in order to fail to the city of JEnia, to 
aflift at a folemn feftival, which was folemnized annu- 
ally in honour of -/Eneas their founder. Having fpent 
the whole day in feftivity and rejoicing, about mid- 
night, when every body elfe was afleep, they em- 
barked on board a galley which Poris had prepared for 
them, as if intending to return to Theflalonica, but, 
in reality, to go for Euboea j when unhappily a con^ 
trary wind prevented them from advancing forwards, 
in fpite of their utmoft efforts, and drove them back 
towards the coaft. At day-break, the king's officers, 
who were pofted to guard the port, having perceived 
them, immediately fent off an armed floop; com- 
manding the captain of it, upon the fevereft penalties, 
not to return without the galley. As it drew nearer, 
Poris was feen every moment, either exhorting the 
fhip's company in the ftrongeft terms, to exert them- 
felves to the utmoft in order to get forward ; or lifting 
up his hands to heaven, and imploring theaffiftance of 
the gods. In the mean time Theoxcna, refuming her 
former refolution, and prefenting to her children the 
deadly dofe me had prepared, and the daggers fhe had 
brought with her: " Death, fays me, only can free 
" you from your miferies : and here is what will pro- 
" cure you that laft, fad refuge. Secure yourfelves 
" from the king's horrid cruelty by the method you 
" like beft. Go, ( my dear children ) fuch of you 
" as are moft advanced in years, and take thefe poni- 
" ards : or, in cafe a flower kind of death may be 
" more grateful, take this poifon." The enemy 
were now almoft in reach, and the mother was very 
urgent with them. They obeyed her fatal com- 
mands; and all, having either fwallowed the deadly 
draughts, or plunged the daggers in their bofoms, were 
thrown into the fea. Theoxena, after giving her 
hufband a lafl: fad embrace, leapt into the fea with him. 
Philip'* officers then feized the galley, but did not find 
one perfon alive in it. 

The 
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The horror of this tragical event revived and in- 
flamed to a prodigious degree, the hatred againft Phi- 
lip. He was publickly detefted as a bloody tyrant ; 
and people vented, in all places, both againft him and 
his children dreadful imprecations, which, fays Livy, 
foon had their effect ; the gods having abandoned him 
to a blind fury, which prompted him to wreak his ven- 
geance againft his own children. 

(y) Perfeus faw with infinite pain and affliction that 
the regard of the Macedonians for his brother Deme- 
trius, and his credit and authority among the Romans, 
increafed daily. Having now no hopes left, of being 
able to afcend the throne but by criminal methods, he 
made them his only refuge. He began by founding 
the difpofition of thofe who were in greateft favour 
with the king, and by addreffing them in obfcure and 
ambiguous words. Atfirft, fome feemed not to enter 
into his views, and rejected his propo(als, from be- 
lieving that there was more to be hoped from Deme- 
trius. But afterwards, obferving that the hatred of 
Philip for the Romans increafed fenfibly ; which Per- 
feus endeavoured daily to inflame, and which Deme- 
trius, on the contrary, oppofed to the utmoft, they 
changed their opinion. Judging naturally that the 
latter, whofe youth and inexperience made him not 
fufficiently upon his guard againft the artifices of his 
brother, would at laft fall a vidim to them; they 
thought it their intereft to promote an event which 
would happen without their participation, and to go 
over immediately to the ftrongeft party. They ac- 
cordingly did fo, and devoted themfelves entirely to 
Perfeus. 

Having poftponed the execution of their more re- 
mote defigns, they were of opinion that for the pre- 
fent it would be proper for them to employ their ut- 
moft efforts to exafperate the king againft the Ro- 
mans ; and to infpire him with thoughts of war, to 
which he was already very much inclined. At the 

(j) Liv, 1. 4©, n. 5 — 16, 

fame 
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lame time, to render Demetrius every day more fuf- 
pecled, they induftrioufly on all occafions, made the 
difcourfe turn in the king's prefence upon the Ro- 
mans ; fome exprefiing the utmoft contempt for their 
laws and cuftoms, others for their exploits ; fome for 
the city of Rome, which, according to them, was 
void of ornaments and magnificent buildings ; and 
others, even for fuch of the Romans, as were in high- 
eft eftimation ; making them all pafs in this manner in 
a kind of review. Demetrius, who did not perceive 
the fcope and tendency of all thefe difcourfes, never 
failed, out of zeal for the Romans, and by way of 
contradiction to his brother, to take fire on thefe oc- 
cafions. Hence Demetrius ( without confidering the 
confequences ) grew fufpe&ed and odious to the king, 
and opened the way for the accufations and calumnies 
preparing againft him. Accordingly his father did not 
communicate to him any of the deligns he continually 
meditated againft Rome, and unbofomed himfelf only 
to Perfeus. 

The ambaffadors whom he had fent to the Baftar- 
nze, to defire aid from them, returned about the time 
we are now fpeaking of. Thefe had brought with 
them feveral youths of quality, and even princes of 
the blood, one of whom promifed his.fifter in mar- 
riage to one of Philip's fons. This new alliance with 
a powerful nation, very much exalted the king's cou- 
rage. Perfeus taking advantage of this opportunity; 
" Of what ufe, fays he, can all this be to us ? We have 
" not fo much to hope from foreign aids, as to dread 
" from domeftic foes. We harbour in our bofoms, 
" I will not fay a traitor, but at Ieaft a fpy. The 
" Romans, ever fince he was an hoftage among them, 
" have reftored us his body ; but as to his heart and 
" inclinations, thofe he has left with them. Almoft 
l< all the Macedonians fix already their eyes on him ; 
" and are perfuaded, that they fhall never have any 
" king, but him whom the Romans (hall pleafe to 
" fet over them." By fuch fpeeches, the old king'j 

Vol. VIII. * QL difguft 
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difguft was perpetually kept up, who was already but 

too much alienated againft Demetrius. 

About this time the army was reviewed, in a fefti- 
val folemnized every year with religious pomp, the ce- 
remonies whereof were as follow. * A bitch, fays 
Livy, is divided into two parts ; it being cut, long- 
ways, through the middle of the body, after which 
half is laid on each fide of the road. The troops un- 
der arms are made to march through the two parts of 
the vidim thus divided. At the head of this march, 
the mining arms of all the kings of Macedon are car- 
ried, tracing them backwards to the moft remote 
antiquity. The king, with the princes his children, 
appear afterward, followed by all the royal houfhold, 
and the companies of guards. The march is clofed by 
the multitude of the Macedonians. On the prefent 
cccafion, the two princes walked on each fide of the 
king ; Perfeus being thirty years of age, and Deme- 
trius twenty-five; the one in the vigour, the other in 
the flower of his age : fons who might have formed 
their father's happinefs, had his mind been rightly dif- 
pofed and reasonable. 

The cuftom was, after the facrifices which accom- 
panied this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of 
tournament, and to divide the army into two bodies, 
who fought with no other arms but files, and repre- 
sented a battle. The two bodies of men were com- 
manded by the two young princes. However, this 
was not a mere mock-battle ; all the men exerting 
themfelves, with their blunted weapons, with as much 
ardour as if they had been difputing for the throne : fe- 
veral were wounded on both fides, and nothing but 
fwords were wanting to make it a real battle. The 
body commanded by Demetrius had very much the 
Superiority. This advantage gave great umbrage to 
Perfeus. His friends, on the contrary, rejoiced at it, 

* We find y in fcripture, the like contracting parties pafs through tie 
ceremony, in tcbich, in order for par's of the viclim divided. Jcr. 
ti e (including of a treaty, the ttvo xxxiv. 1 8. 

judging 
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judging that this would be a very favourable and natu- 
ral opportunity for him to form an accufation againft 
his brother. 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand enter- 
tainment to the foldiers of their refpective parties. 
Perfeus, whom his brother had invited to his banquet, 
refufed to come. The joy was very great on both 
fides, and the guefts drank in proportion. During 
the entertainment, much difcourfe pafTed about the bat- 
tle; and the guefts intermixed their fpeeches with jefts. 
and fatirical flings ( fome of which were very fharp) 
againft thofe of the contrary party ; without fparing, 
even the leaders. Perfeus had fent a fpy to obferveall 
that mould be faid at his brother's banquet : but four 
young perfons, who came by accident out of the hall, 
having difcovered this fpy, gave him very rude treat- 
ment. Demetrius, who had not heard of what hap- 
pened, faid to the company: " Let us go and con- 
" elude our feaft at my brother's, to foften his pain 
" ( if he has any remaining ) by an agreeable furprize, 
" which will mow that we act with franknefs and fin- 
" cerity, and do not harbour any malice againft him." 
Immediately all cried that they would go, thofe except 
ted, who Were afraid their ill treatment of the fpy 
would be revenged. But Demetrius forcing them thi- 
ther alfo, they concealed fwords under their robes, in 
order to defend themfelves in cafe there fhould be occa- 
fion. When difcord reigns in families, it is impofli- 
ble for any thing to be kept fecret in them. A man 
running haftily before, went to Perfeus, and told him 
that Demetrius was coming, and had four men well 
armed in his train. He might eafily have guefled the 
caufe of it, as he knew that they were the perfonf 
who had abufed his fpy: neverthelefs, to make this 
action ftill more criminal, Perfeus orders the door to 
be locked ; and then, from the window of an upper 
apartment that looked into the ftreet, cried aloud to 
his fervants not to open the door to wretches, who 
We come with de%n to aflafllnate them. Demetrius, 
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who was a little warm with wine, after having com- 
plained in a loud and angry tone of voice, at being re- 
fufed admittance, returned back, and again fat down 
to table ; ftill ignorant of the affair relating to Per- 
feus's fpy. 

The next day, afibon as Perfeus could get an op- 
portunity to approach his father, he entered his apart- 
ment with a very dejected air ; and continued fome 
time in his prefence, but at a little diftance, without 
opening his mouth. Philip, being greatly furprized 
at his filence, afked what could be the caufe of the 
concern which appeared in his countenance ? "It is 
** the greateft happinefs for me, anfwers Perfeus, and 
«* by the mereft good fortune in the world, that you 
* £ fee me here alive. My brother now no longer lays 
*< fecret fnares for me ; he came in the night to my 
Cfi houfe, at the head of a body of armed men, pur- 
" pofely to aflaffinate me. I had no other way left to 
" fecure myfelf from his fury, but by (hutting my 
*' doors, and keeping the wall between him and me." 
Perfeus perceiving by his father's countenance, that he 
was (truck with aftonifhment and dread: " If you 
m will condefcend, fays he, to liften a moment to 
" me, you (hall be fully acquainted with the whole 
** (late of the affair." Philip anfwered, that he 
would willingly hear him 5 and immediately ordered 
Demetrius to be fent for. At the fame time, he fent 
for Lyfimachus and Onomaftes, to a(k their advice 
on this occafion. Thefe two men, who were his in- 
timate friends, were far advanced in years. They 
had not concerned themfelves with the quarrel of the 
two princes, and appeared very feldom at court. Phi- 
lip, whilft he waited for their coming, walked feveral 
times up and down his apartment alone ; during which 
he revolved a variety of thoughts, his fon Perfeus 
flanding all the time at a diftance. When word was 
brought Philip that his two venerable friends were 
come, he withdrew to an inner apartment with them, 
and as many of his life-guards j and permitted each of 
* " his 
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his Ions 10 Wing; three perfons, unarmed, along with 
him : and having taken hia feat, he fpoke to them as 
follows. 

<e Behold in me an unhappy father, forced to fit as 
<c judge between my two fons, one the accufer, and 
<c the other charged with the horrid guilt of fratricide; 
" reduced to the fad neceffity of finding, in one of 
<c them, either a criminal or a falfe accufer. From 
" certain rumours which long fince reached my ears, 
" and an unufual behaviour I obferve between you, ( a 
<c behaviour no way fuiting brothers ) I indeed was 
" afraid this ftorm would break over my head. And 
<c yet I hoped, from time to time, that your difcon- 
" tents and difgufts would foften, and your fufpicions 
" vanifli away. I recollected that contending kings 
" and princes, laying down their arms, had frequent- 
*' ly contracted alliances and friend (hi ps ; and that pri- 
" vate men had fuppreffed their animofities. I flat- 
" tered myfelf, that you would one day remember the 
" endearing name of brethren by which you are uni- 
" ted ; thofe tender years of infancy which you fpent 
" in fimplicity and union ; in fine, the counfels fo 
" often repeated of a father, counfels which, alas ! I 
" am afraid have been given to children deaf and in- 
" docile to my voice. How many times, after fetting 
u before you examples of the difcord between bro- 
" thers, have I reprefented its fatal confequences, by 
" mowing you, that they had thereby involved them- 
" felves in inevitable ruin j and not only themfelves, 
" but their children, families, and kingdoms? On 
" the other fide, I propofed good examples for your 
" imitation : The ftricl: union between the two kings 
" of Lacedaemonia, fo advantageous during feveral 
" centuries, to themfelves and their country ; in oppo- 
" fition to divifion and private intereft that changed the 
" monarchic government into tyranny, and proved 
" the deftrudlion of Sparta. By what other method, 
" than by fraternal concord, did the two brothers, 
3 " Eume- 
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" Eumenesand Attalus, from fuch weak U6 fIinin g s ss 
* c almoft reflected difhonoui on the regal dignity, 
* c rife to a pitch of power equal to mine, to that of 
*' Antiochus, and of all the kings we know of ? I 
" even did not fcruple to cite examples from the Ro- 
" mans, of which I myfelf had either been an eye- 
" witnefs, or heard from others : as the two brothers 
Titus and Lucius Quintius, who both were engaged 
" in war with me : the two Scipios, Publius and Lu- 
* c cius, who defeated and fubjecled Antiochus: their 
" father and their uncle, who having been infepara- 
" ble during their lives, were undivided in death. 
46 Neither the crimes of the one, though attended 
16 with fuch fatal confequences ; nor the virtues of 
<c the other, though crowned with fuch happy fuc- 
*' cefs, have been able to make you abhor divifion and 
* c difcord, and to infpire you with gentle and pacific 



4t turned your eyes and guilty defires upon my 
* 6 throne. You will not fuffer me to live, till fur- 
* c viving one of you, I fecure my crown to the other 
<c by my death. The fond names of father and 
" brother are infupportable to both. Your fouls are 
tc Grangers to tenderncfs and love. A reftlefs defire 
" of reigning has banifhed all other fentiments from 
* c your breafls, and entirely engrofles you. But come, 
* c let me hear what each of you have to fay. Pol- 
** lute the ears of your parent with real or feigned 
<fi accufations. Open your criminal mouths ; vent 
iC all your reciprocal (landers, and afterwards, arm 
" ycur parricide hands one againft the other. I 
*' am ready to hear all you have to fay ; firmly de- 
*' termined to fhut my ears eternally from henceforth 
againft the fecret whifpers and accufations of bro- 
41 ther againft brother." Philip having fpoke thefe 
laft words with great emotion and an angry tone of 
voice, all who were prefect wept, and continued a long 
time in a mournful lilence. 



*' fentiments. Both of 




At 
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At laft, Perfeus fpoke as follows. 44 I perceive 
" plainly, that I ought to have opened my door in 
44 the dead of night ; to have admitted the aflaffins in- 
44 to my houfe, and prefented my throat to their 
" murtherous fwords, fince guilt is never believed, 
44 till it has been perpetrated ; and fince I, who was 
44 fo inhumanly attacked, receive the fame injurious" 
" reproaches as the aggrefTor. People have but too 
44 much reafon to fay, that you confider Demetrius 
" only as your true fon ; whilft unhappy I am looked 
u upon as a ftranger, fprung from a concubine, or 
44 even an impoftor. For, did yourbreaft glow with 
" the tendernefs which a father ought to have for his 
" child, you would not think it juft to inveigh fo 
44 bitterly againft me, (for whofe life fo many fnares 
44 have been laid) but againft him who contrived 
44 them ; and you would not think my life fo incon- 
" iiderable, as to be entirely unmoved at the immi- 
44 nent danger I efcaped j nor to that to which I fhall 
44 be expofed, fhould the guilt of my enemies be fuf- 
44 fered to go unpunifhed. If I muft die without be- 
" ing fuffered to breathe my complaints, be it fo 5 
44 let me leave the world in filence, and be contented 
14 v/ith befeeching the gods in my expiring moments* 
44 that the crime which was begun in my perfon, may 
14 end in it, and not extend to your facred life. But if 
44 (what nature infpires in thofe, who feeing them- 
44 felves attacked unawares in folitude, implore thp 
44 aififtance even of Grangers to them) I may be al- 
44 lowed to do with regard to you on the prefent oc- 
14 cafion : if, when I fee fwords drawn round me, in 
44 order to pierce my heart, I may be permitted to 
44 vent forth a plaintive and fupplicating voice; I con- 
44 jure you by the tender, the dear name of father, 
44 (for which, whether my brother or I have had the 
44 greateft reverence, you yourfelf have long known) 
44 to liften to me at this time, as if, awaked fuddenly 
44 from your fleep by the tumult of what pafled laft 
44 night, chance had brought you at the inftant of 
Q_4 " my 
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* 4 my danger, and in the midft of my complaints; 
44 and that you had found Demetrius at my door, at- 
44 tended by perfons in aims. What I mould have 
44 told you yefterday, in the greateft emotion, and 
44 feized with fear, I fay to you now. 

44 Brother, it is long fince we have not behaved 
44 towards one another, like perfons defirous of (haring 
44 in parties of pleafure. You are fired with an infa- 
*' tiable thirft of reigning, but you find an invincible 
44 obftacle in my age, the lav/ of nations, the ancient 
44 cuftoms of Macedonia ; and, a fiill ftronger cir- 
44 cumftance, my father's will and pleafure. It will 
44 be impoftible for you ever to force thefe barrier?, 
44 and to afcend the throne, but by imbruing your 
44 hands in my blood. Tocompafs your horrid end?, 
44 you employ inftruments of all kinds, and fet every 
44 engine at work. Hitherto, my vigilance, or my 
" good fortune, have preferred me from your bloody 
44 hands. Yefterday, at the review, and the cere- 
44 mony of the tournament which followed it, the 
44 battle, by your contrivance, became almoft bloody 
44 and fata] ; and, had I not fuffered my (elf and my 
44 followers to be defeated, you would have fent me 
44 to the grave. From this fight, indeed of enemies, 
44 you infidioufly wanted (as if what had patied had 
44 been only the diverfion of brothers) to allure me 
44 to yourfeaft. Can you fuppofe (royal father) that 
44 I fhould have met with unarmed guefts there, as 
44 thofe very guefts came to my palace, completely 
44 armed, at fo late an hour ? Can you imagine that, 
*' favoured by the gloom, they would not have ft rove 
44 to plunge their daggers in my heart; as the fame 
44 perfons, in open day, and before your eyes, almoft 
44 killed me with their wooden weapons ? How ! 
44 You, who are my profefled enemy ; you, who are 
44 confeious that I have fo much reafon to complain 
44 of your conduit ; you, (I fay) come to me in the 
44 night, at an unfeafonable hour, and at the head of 
" a company of armed young men ? I did not think 

44 it 
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44 it fafe for me to go to your entertainment j and 
44 fhould I receive you in my houfe at a time when, 
44 heated with the fumes of wine, you came fo well 
<c attended ? Flad I then opened my door (royal fir) 
44 you would be preparing to folemnize my funeral, 
44 at this very infiant in which you vouchfafe to hear 
44 my complaints. I do not advance any thing du- 
44 bious, nor fpeak barely from conjecture. For can 
44 Demetrius deny but that he came to my houfe, at- 
44 tended by a band of young people, and that fome 
44 of them were armed ? I only defire to have thofe 
" whom I fhall name fent for. I believe them capa- 
" ble of any thing ; but yet they cannot have the af- 
" furance to deny tin? faft. Had I brought them 
44 before you, after feizing them armed in my houfe, 
44 you would be fully convinced of their guilt : and 
" (urdy their own confelHon ought to be a no lefs 
44 proof of it. 

44 You call down imprecations and curfes upon im- 
" pious fons who afpire to your throne : this (auguft 
44 fir) you have great reafon to do : but then I befeech 
44 you not to vent your imprecations blindly, and at 
44 random. Diftinguifh between the innocent and 
44 the guilty. Let him who meditated the barbarous 
44 defign of murdering his brother, feel the dire effects 
" of the anger of gods, the avengers of paternal au- 
" thority : but then let him, who, by his brother's 
44 guilt, was brought to the brink of deftruclion, find 
44 a fecure af. lum in his father's tendernefs and juf- 
44 tice. For where elfe can I expect to find one ; I, 
44 to whom neither the ceremony of the review, the 
44 folemnity of the tournament, my own houfe, the 
44 feftival, nor the hours of night allotted by the gods 
44 to the repofe of man, could afford the ieaft fecurity r" 
41 If I go to the entertainment to which my brother 
4t invites me, lama dead man j and it will be equal- 
44 ly fatal to me, if I admit him into my houfe, 
44 when he comes thither at midnight. Snares are 
" laid for me wherever I tread. Death lies in ambufh 
Q.5 " iur 
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** for me wherever I move ; to what place then can 

*' I fly for fecurity ? 

44 I have devoted myfelf only to the gods, and to 
44 you, my royal father. I never made my court to 
44 the Romans, and cannot have recourfe to them. 
44 There is nothing th y more earneftly wifh than 
44 my ruin, becaufe I am fo much affected with their 
44 injuftice to you ; becaufe I am tortured to the foul, 
44 and fired with indignation, to fee you difpoHefied 
44 of fo many cities aud dominions ; and, lately, of 
<e the maritime coafts of Thrace. They cannot flat- 
44 ter themfclves with the hopes of ever making them- 
" felves matters of Macedonia as long as you or I am 
41 in being. They are fenfible that, mould I die by 
44 my brother's guilt, or age bring you to the grave ; 
44 or they not wait the due courfe of nature ; that 
44 then the king and kingdom will be at their dif- 
" pofal. 

44 Had the Romans left you the poiTeffion of fome 
44 city or territory, not in the kingdom of Macedon, 
44 I poflibly might have had fome opportunity of re- 
44 tiring to it. But, will it be anfwered, I fhall find 
44 a fufticiently powerful protection in the Macedo- 
44 nians. You yourfelf, royal father, faw, with 
44 what animofity and virulence the fold iers attacked 
44 me in the battle. What was wanting, for my 
46 deftru&ion, but fwords of fteel ? However, the 
44 arms they wanted, my brother's guefts afiumed in 
44 the night. What fhall I fay of a great part of the 
44 principal perfons of your court ; who ground all 
44 their hopes on the Romans, and on him who is all- 
44 powerful with them ? They are not afbamed to 
« 4 prefer him not only to me, who am his elder bro- 
44 ther ; but, I might almoft fay it, to you who aie 
44 our king and father. For they pretend it is to him 
46 you are obliged to thefenatetor remitting you fome 
" of thole things which they otherwise would have 
46 required : it is he who now checks the Romans, 
44 and prevents their advancing, in a hoflile manner, 
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* c your kingdom: in fine, if they may be believed* 
*« your old age has no other refuge, but the protection 
<£ which your young fun procures you. On his fide 
" are the Romans, and all the cities which have been 
" difmembred from your dominions, as well as all 
" fuch Macedonians, whofe dependence, with regard 
<c to fortune, lies wholly in the Romans, But with 
ct refpect to myfelf, I look upon it as glorious to have 
" no other protector but my royal father, and to 
" place all my hopes in him alone. 

" What do you judge to be the aim and defign of the 
" letter you lately received from Quintius, in which he 
*' declares exprefsly, that you acled prudently for your 
" intereft, in fending Demetrius to Rome ; and, 
" wherein he exhorts you to fend him back thither 
** accompanied by other ambafladors, and a greater train 
" of Macedonian noblemen ? Quintius is now every 
" thing with Demetrius. He has no other guide but his 
" counfels, or rather his orders. Quite forgetting 
" that you are his father, he feems to have fubfti- 
" tutcd him in your place. It is in the city of Rome, 
*' and in his fight he formed the fecret and clandcftine 
" defigns which will foon break out in action. It is 
" merely to have the better opportunity of putting 
" them in execution, that Quintius orders you to 
" fend along with Demetrius, a greater number of 
" the Macedonian nobility. They fet out from this 
" country, with the moft fincere attachment to your 
tc perfon and intereft: but won by the gracious treat- 
" ment they meet with in that city, they return from 
" it entirely corrupted and debauched by different fen- 
M timents. Demetrius is all in all with them : they 
" even prefume, in your life- time, to give him the 
" title of king. If I appear Ihocked at this conduct, 
" I have the grief to fee, not only others, but your- 
<c felf (my royal father) charge me with the horrid 
<c defign of afpiring to your throne. Should this accu- 
c< fation be levelled at us both, lam confcious of my 
" own innocence, and it cannot in any manner aire£fe 

" me. 
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*' me. For who, in that cafe, fhould I difpoffefs, to 
46 feize upon what would be another's right ? There is 
*' no one but my father between me and the throne ; 
*' and I befeech the gods that he may long continue 
<c fo. In cafe I mould happen to furvive him, (and 
* c this I would not wifb, but fo long as he mould de- 
" fire it) I .mall fucceed him in the kingdom, if it be 
" his good pleafure. HE may be accufed of afpiring 
*' to the throne, and of afpiring in the moft unjuft 
* c and criminal manner, who is impatient to break 
*' the order and bounds prescribed by age, by nature, 
* c by the ufages and cuftoms of Macedonia, and by 
*' the law of nations. My elder brother (fays Deme- 
*■ trius tohimfelf ) to whom the kingdom belongs both 
4t by the right of feniority, and my father's will, is 

" an ob/racJe to my ambitious views. What then 

*' muft be done r 1 muft difpatch him. 1 mall 

* 6 not be the firft who has waded through a brother's 
" blood, to the throne. My father, in years and 
4< without fupport, will be too much afraid for his 
" own life, to meditate revenge for his fon's death. 
" The Romans will be greatly pleafed to fee me on 
te the throne ; they will approve my condudt, and be 

* £ able to fupport me. 1 own, (moft gracious fa- 

" ther) thefe projects may all be defeated, but I am 
" fure they are not without foundation. In a word, 
<£ I reduce all to this : It is in your power to fecure 
<c my life, by bringing to condign punifhment, thofe 
(i who yeflerday armed to aflaflinate me: but, mould 
<c their guilt take effecl, it will net be in your power 
<c to revenge my death." 

As foon as Perfeus had ended his fpeech, all the 
company caft their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate 
that it was incumbent on him to anfwer immediately. 
But that young prince, being quite opprefied with 
forrow, Ihedding fiocds of tears, and feeming unable 
to fpeak, a long filence enfued. At laft, being prefled 
to anfwer, he made his grief give way to neceffity, 
and fpoke as follows. 

" Perfeus 
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" Perfeus, ( royal Sir ) by accufmg me in your 
4t prefence, and by fhedding fictitious tears to move 
" you to companion, has made you fufpect mine, 
" which alas ! are but too fincere ; and by that means 
" deprived me of all the advantages the accufed ge- 
" nerally have. Ever fince my return from Rome, 
" he has been day and night laying fnares for me, in 
" fecret cabals with his creatures ; and yet he repre- 
" fents me to you, not only as laying hidden ambuf- 
ee cades to deftroy him, but attacking him by open 
" force, and perfons in arms. He endeavours to 
" alarm you by the pretended dangers which furround 
" him, in hopes that you will put to death his inno- 
" cent brother. He declares that he has no refuge, 
" no afylum left, with defign to prevent my finding 
" one in your clemency and juftice. In the folitary 
" and abandoned ftate to which I fee myfelf reduced, 
'* quite friendlcfs and unprotected, he ftrives to make 
" mc odious, by reproaching me with a foreign cre- 
" d it and fupport, which are rather a prejudice than 
M a fervice to me." 

<c Obferve, I befcech you, with what infidious art 
<c he has blended and confounded the tranfadtions of 
<c laft night with every other circumftance of my life; 
<c and this in a double view, firft to raife a fufpicion 
<c in you of my conduct in general from this laft action, 
*' the innocence of which will foun be evident ; and 
" fecondly, to fupport, by this idle ftory of a noctur- 
tc nal attack, his equally idle accufation, of my har- 
" bouring criminal views, hopes, and pretenfions. At 
* c the fame time he has endeavoured to (how, that 
<c this accufation was not premeditated or prepared; 
<c but that it was wholly the effect of the fear with 
<s which he was feized, occafioncd by laft night's tu- 
<c mult. But, Pcrfl-us, if I had attempted to betray 
<c my father and his kingdom ; had I engaged in 
" confpiracies with the Romans, and with the ene- 
" mies of the ftate, you oi.ght not to have waited for 
46 the opportunity of the fictitious ftory of laft night's 

64 tranfa&ion, 
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" tranfa&ion, but mould have impeached me before 
<£ this time of fuch treafon. If the charge of treafon, 
* c when feparated from the other, was altogether 
* s improbable, and could ferve to no other purpofe but 
" to prove how much you envy me, and not to 
* c evidence my guilt ; you ought not to have mentio- 
<c ned it now, but mould have poftponed that charge 
" to another time ; and have examined now this 
<c queftion only, whether you laid fnares for me, or I 
<c for you. I neverthelefs will endeavour, as far as the 
" confufion into which this fudden and unforefeen ac- 
" cufation has thrown me will permit, to feparate 
" and diftinguifh what you have thrown together in- 
* e difcriminately ; and to {how whether you or my- 
«< felf ought in juftice to beaccufed of dealing treache- 
" roufly laft night. 

*« Perfeus aflerts, that I harboured a defign to af« 
" faflinate him, in order that, by the death of myel- 
" der brother, to whom the crown appertains by the 
** right of nations, by the cuftoms of Macedonia, and 
l< even, as he pretends, by your determination ; I, 
" though the younger fon, might fucceed to the 
" throne. To what purpofe therefore is that other 
" part of his fpeech, where he declares, that I have 
" been particularly ftudious to ingratiate myfelf with 
48 the Romans, and flattered myfelf with the hopes of 
" being able to afcend the throne by their affiftance ? 
cc For, if I thought the Romans were powerful enough 
" to beftow the kingdom of Macedon on whomfoe- 
4C ver they pleafed ; and if I relied fomuch on my crc- 
<c ditand authority with them, why mould I commit 
* c a fratricide of no advantage to myfelf? What f 
44 fhould I have afreded to furround my temples with 
4C a diadem, dyed with my brother's blood, merely 
* c that I might become odious and execrable, even to 
" thofe with whom I had acquired fome authority 
4< ( admitting I have fome credit with them) by a pro- 
41 bity either real or diflembled ? Unlefs you can fup- 
4t pofe that Quintius 3 whofe counfel I am accufed of 

" following 
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** following ( he, I fay, who lives in fo delightful a 
" union with his brother ) fuggefted to me the hor- 
<c rid defign of embruing my hands in my brother's 
<c blood. Perfeus has fummed up all the advantages, 
" by which ( as he would infmuate ) I can promife 
" myfelf a fuperiority over him, fuch as the credit of 
" the Romans, the fuffrages of the Macedonians, and 
" the almoft univerfal confent of gods and men ; and 
" yet he, at the fame time, ( as if I was inferior to 
" him in all refpecls ) charges me with having re- 
" courfe to an expedient which none but the blackeff 
" villains could employ. Will you, gracious fir, have 
" us judged upon this principle and rule, that which- 
" foever of us two was apprehenfive that the other 
" would be judged more worthy of the diadem, mail 
" be declared to have formed the defign of murdering 
" his brother" ? 

w But let us come to fa&s, and examine the order 
" and plan of the criminal enterprize with which I 
tc am charged. Perfeus pretends to have been attack- 
" ed in different manners, all which are however in- 
" eluded within the fpace of one day. I attempted" 
" (as he fays) to murder him in broad day-light, in 
" the battle which followed the facred ceremony of 
" the review. I had determined to poifon him at an 
" entertainment to which I had invited him ; in fine, 
" I refolved to attack him with open force, in the 
" dead of night, attended by armed perfons to a party 
" of pleafure at his houfe. 

<s You fee, Sir, the feafon I had chofen to com- 
u mit this fratricide ; a tournament, a banquet, a 
<£ party of pleafure. How venerable and folemn was 
" this day ! A day on which the army is reviewed, 
64 on which the refph.ndcnt aims of all the Macedo- 
et nian monarchs are carried in the front of the pro- 
* c cefiion j on which it paffes tiirougli the two parts 
" of the facred victim ; -lrA on which we have the 
" honour to march with you, at the head of the 
" whole Macedonian people. What ! though puri- 

" fied 
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44 fied by this auguft facrifice, from all faults I might 
44 before have committed ; having before my eyes the 
44 facred victim through which we paffed, was my 
44 mind intent upon fratricides^ poifons, and daggers ! 
44 Defiled in fuch a manner by crimes of the morThor- 
44 rid nature, by what ceremonies, by what victims, 
44 would it have been poffible for me to purify 
" myfelf? 

44 It is evident that my brother, hurried on by a 
44 blind pafiion to calumniate and deftroy me, in his 
44 endeavour to make every thing fufpected, and a 
44 crime in me, betrays and contradicts himfelf. For 
44 ( brother ) had I formed the abominable defign of 
44 poifoning you at my table, what could be more ill 
44 judged than to exafperate you, and to put you upon 
" your guard by an obftinate battle, in which I mould 
44 have difcovered that I had defigns of violence a- 
44 gainft you; and, by that means, have prevented 
44 your coming to an entertainment to which I had 
44 invited you, and at which you accordingly refufed 
44 to be prefent? But fu rely, after fuch a refufal, mould 
44 I not have endeavoured to reconcile myfelf to you $ 
44 and, as I had refolved to take you off by poifon, 
" ought I not to have fought another opportunity for 
44 giving you the fatal draught ? Was it natural for 
44 me to change fuddenly ( in one day) my barbarous 
cc defign, and to attempt to aflaflinate you, upon pre- 
44 tence of going to your houfe on a party of plea- 
44 fure ? Could I reafonably flatter myfelf with the 
44 hopes ( taking it for granted that the fear of your 
44 being murdered had made you refufe to come to 
44 my entertainment ) that the fame fear would not 
44 induce you to refufe me admittance into your 
44 houfe? 

" I prefume, Sir, I may confefs to you without 
44 blufhing, that in a day of feftivity and rejoicing, 
44 happening to be in company with fome people of 
44 the fame age with myfelf, I drank more plentifully 
44 than ufual. Enquire, I befeech you, how we fpent 

" our 
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< { our tima at the feaft, how full of mirth we were, 
" how tranfported with thoughtlefs gaiety, very much 
« heightened by our, perhaps, too indifcreet joy, for 
« the victory we had gained in the tournament. It 
« is the fad condition of an unforefeen accufation; it 
tc is the danger in which I now fee myfelf involved, 
* { that have difpelled but too eafily the fumes of wine : 
" otherwife, a calm afTaflin, my eyes had frill been 
«« clofed in flumbers. Had I formed a refolution to 
" attack yourhoufe with the view of murdering you, 
" would it not have been poflible for mc to abftain, 
" for one day, from immoderate drinking, and to 
" keep my companions from the like excels? 

" But, that it may not be thought that I, only, aft 
" with franknefs and fimplicity, let us here my bro- 
" ther, whofe conduct is fincere and undifguifed, and 
" who does not harbour the ieaft fufpicion. All, fays 
" he, that I know, and the only thing I have to cum- 
4i plain of, is, that they came armed to my houfe, 
" upon pretence of engaging in a party of pleafure. 
" Should I afk you how you came to know this, you 
<c will be forced to own, either that my houfe was 
" filled with fpies fent by you, or elfe that my attcn- 
4t dants had taken up arms in fo open a manner, that 
44 every one knew of it. What dues my brother do ? 
44 That he may not feem to have formerly watched 
44 all my motions ; nor at this time, to ground his 
" accufation merely on fuppofitions, he befeeches you 
44 to enquire of thofe whom he (hall name, whether 
4t people did not come armed to his houfe ; in order 
44 that, (as if this were a doubtful circumftance ) af- 
44 ter this enquiry into an incident which they them- 
" felves own and confefs, they may be confidered as 
44 legally convicted. But is this the queflion ? Why 
4; do not you defire an enquiry to be made whether 
44 they took up arms to aflaffinate you, and if they 
" did it with my knowledge, and at my requeft ? For 
44 it is this you pretend ; and not what they them- 
44 feJves own publickly, and which is very man 
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'** that they took up arms in no other view but to de- 
" fend themfeJves. Whether they had or had not 
<c reafon to arm themfelves, that they are to inform 
c< you. Do not blend and confound my caufe with 
<5 theirs, for they are quite diftindt and feparate. 
" Only tell us, whether we really intended to attack 
" you openly or by furprize. If openly, why did 
<£ we not all take up arms? Why were thofe only 
" armed who had infulted your fpy ? In cafe it was 
" to have been by furprize, in what manner would 
c< the attack have been made? Would it have been at 
tc the end of the feaft in your houfe, and after I had 
" left it with my company, would the four men in 
44 queftion have ibid behind, to have fallen upon you 
44 when afleep ? How would it have been pomble for 
44 them, as they were ft rangers, in my fervice, to con- 
44 ceal themfelves in your houfe; and as they could 
44 not but be very much fufpected, having been feen 
44 but a lew hours before engaged in the quarrel ? A- 
44 gain, fuppofing they had found an opportunity to 
• 4 murder you, in what manner could they have e- 
44 fcaped ? Could four men armed, have been able to 
44 make themfelres matters of your houfe ? 

44 But to leave this noclurnal ficYion, and to come 
44 to what really pains you, and which you have fo 
44 much at heart: For what reafon ( methinks I hear 
44 my brother fay ) wherefore ( O Demetrius ) do the 
44 people talk of making you king ? Why do fome 
44 perfons think you more worthy than I, of fucceed- 
44 ing our father r Why do you make my hopes doubt- 
44 ful and uncertain, which, were it not for you, 
* 4 would have been eftablifhed on the moft folid foun- 

44 dation ? Such are the reflections which Per- 

44 feus revolves in his mind, though he does not exprei's 
44 himfelf in this manner: It is this raifes his enmity 
44 againft me, and prompts him to charge me with 
44 fuch horrid attempts : It is this fills the palace, and 

every part of the kingdom, with fufpicions and ac- 
44 cufaiions. If it does not become me, Sir, fo much 
2 " as 
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44 as to hope the fcepter, nor perhaps ever to think of 
44 contefting it, becaufe it .is your will and pleafure 
44 that I mould yield to my elder brother j it does not 
44 follow that I ought to make myfelf appear unwor- 
44 thy of it, either to * you ( my royal father ) or 
44 to all the Macedonians: a circumflanee which no- 
46 thing but my ill conduit could occafion. I can in- 
44 deed, through moderation, refign it to whom it 
44 belongs ; but I cannot prevail with myfelf to rc- 
44 nounce my virtue and good name. 

64 You reproach me with the affection of the Ro- 
44 mans, and impute that to me for a crime which 
44 ought to be my glory. I did not defire to be fent to 
44 Rome, neither as an hoftage at firft, nor afterwards 
44 as ambaflador : This, Sir, you yourfelf very well 
44 know. When you ordered me to go thither, I 
44 obeyed your commands ; and I believe my conduct 
44 and behaviour were fuch, as cannot reflect the lea ft 
44 diflionour either on yourfelf, your crown, or the 
44 Macedonian nation. It ii, therefore yourfelf, Sir, 
44 that occafioned the friendfliip I have contracted 
44 with the Romans. So long as you mail be at peace 
44 with them, fo long our friendfliip will fubfift : but 
44 the moment the trumpet founds for war, though J 
44 have been an hoftage among them, and exercifed 
44 the functions of an ambaflador in fuch a manner as 
44 perhaps has not been difadvantageous to my father; 
44 from that moment, I fay, I fhall declare myfelf 
44 their enemy. I do not defire to reap any benefit on 
44 the prefent occafion, from the love which the Ro- 
44 mans have for me; all I intreat is, that it may 
44 not be of prejudice to me. It was not begun in 
44 war, nor is it defigned to fubfift in it. As an hof- 
44 tage and an ambaflador, peace was my only object : 
44 let that be neither confidered in me as a crime or a 
44 merit. 

* Inflead of indignus te patre, Gronwiui reads y indignus tibi pater j y 
which feemt to agree better ivitb the contest \ 

" It 
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" If I have violated, in any manner, the refpecll 
" owe you, Sir j if I have formed any criminal en- 
" terprize againft: my brother, let me be punifhed as I 
tc deferve : but if I am innocent, this I claim ; that 
<c as I cannot be convi&ed of the leaft guilt, I may 
ic not fall a vicSrrni to envy. This is net the firft time 
<c that my brother has charged me with harbouring 
tc horrid defigns ; but it is the firft time he has at- 
" tempted to do it openly, tho' without the leaft foun- 
tc dation. Was my father exafperated againft me, it 
" would be your duty, as the elder, kindly to inter- 
" cede for your younger brother ; to follicit his par- 
" don, to intreat that fome regard might be fliown 
*' to his youth ; and that a fault, which had been 
tl committed merely through inadvertency, might be 
•* overlooked. My ruin comes from that very quar- 
" ter, whence I might naturally have expected my 
«« fafety. 

46 Though not quite awake, after the feaft and 
" party of pleafure,- l J 4m dragged hither on a fud- 
** den, to anfwer a charge of fratricide ; and am forced 
<c to plead my own caufe, unaflifted by counfellors, 
" and unfupported by the advice or credit of a fingle 
44 pcrfon. Had I been to fpeak in favour of another, 
" I mould have taken time to prepare and compofc 
" my difcourfe j and yet, on fuch an occafion, my 
" reputation only would have laid at ftake, and I 
" fhould have had nothing to do but to difplay my 

" wit and eloquence. At this inftant, without 

" knowing the caufe for which I am ordered to ap- 
** pear in this place, I hear an offended father, coni- 
<« manding me to make my defence; and a brother 
" charging me with the moft horrid crimes. Perfeus 
" has had all the time he could deilre to prepare his 
tc accufation, whilft unhappy I did not fo much as 
* 6 know what the bufinefs was, till the very inftant 
* c the accufation was brought againft me. In this 
** rapid moment, ought I to be more attentive to my 

accufer, than ftudious of my own apology ? Sur- 

tc prized 
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" prized by a fudden and unforcfeen accufation, I 
" could fcarce comprehend what was laid to my 
«' charge, fo far from being able to know how to 
« c make a defence. What hopes, what refuge could 
" I have left, did I not know that it is my royal fa- 
«' ther who is to judge ? He may Ihow a greater af- 
" fe&ion for my brother, as the elder ; but he owes 
" more com paffion to me, as being the party accufed : 
u I myfelf conjure you to preferve my life for your 
** own fake and mine; whereas Perfeus infills upon 
" your facrificing me to his fafety. What may you 
** not naturally expect from him when you mall once 
" have invefled him with your authority, as he now 
" demands your favour in preference to me, at no 
« c lefs a price than my blood ? " 

Whilft Demetrius defended himfelf in this manner, 
his words were interrupted by deep fighs, and groans 
intermixed with tears. Philip, difmiffing both of 
them for a moment, advifed with his friends ; and 
then ordering them to be called in again, he told them : 
" I will not pronounce fentence on this affair, from 
" mere words and a few tranfient fpeeches, but from 
" the enquiry I mall make into your conduct j from 
" your behaviour in fmall as well as great things, and 
" from your words as well as actions." This judg- 
ment mowed plainly enough, that although Deme- 
trius had cleared himfelf with regard to the charge of 
endeavouring to take away his brother's life, Philip 
however fufpecled him from his union with the Romans. 
Thefe were in a manner the firft fparks of the war, 
that appeared in Philip's life- time, and wkich were to 
break into a flame under Perfeus his fucceflbr. 

(a) The king, fome time after, fent Philocles and 
Apelles as his ambafTadors to Rome, not fo much with 
the defign of employing them in any negotiation, as to 
enquire how the inhabitants of that city flood affected 
with regard to Demetrius ; and to enquire fecretly in- 
to what he had faid there, (particularly to Quintius) 
A,M' 3823. Ant. J, C. 181. Liv. I 43. n,j&»-24. 

with 
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with regard to the fucceflion to the throne. Philip 
imagined that thefe two men were not attached to any 
party ; but they were Perfeus's adherents, and had en- 
gaged in his confpiracy. Demetrius, who knew no- 
thing of what was tranfacling, (his brother's accufation 
excepted) had no hopes of ever being able to pacify his 
father ; efpecially when he found that his brother had 
fo ordered matters, that he could not have the leaft 
accefs to him. All he therefore endeavoured was, to 
keep a watchful guard over his words and aclions, in 
order to (hun all occafions of fufpicion and envy. He 
avoided fpeaking of the Romans, or holding the leaft 
correfpondence with them, even by letter ; knowing 
it was this that chiefly incenfed the Macedonians a- 
gainft him. He ought to have taken thefe precautions 
fooner : but this young prince, who had no experi- 
ence, and was frank and fincere in all things, and 
judged of others from himfelf, imagined he had nothing 
to fear from a court, with whofe intrigues and artifices 
he ought to have been better acquainted. 

Philip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in 
Macedon, that from the top of mount Haemus, the 
Black fea and the Adriatic, as well as the Danube and 
the Alps, might be difcovered, was curious to have an 
ocular demonflration of it ; imagining that this pro- 
pped} might be of fome fervice to the defign he meditated, 
of making Italy the feat of war. He only took Per- 
fcus with him, and fent Demetrius into Macedonia ; 
appointing Didas, governor of Paeon ia, and one of 
the king's chief officers, to efcort him. This gover- 
nor was a creature of Perfeus, who had taught him his 
leflbn perfe&ly ; and exhorted him, above all things, 
to infinuate himfelf as artfully as poflible into the 
opinion of the young prince, in order to difcover all 
his fecrets. 

Didas executed his commiflion but too well. He 
agreed to every thing that Demetrius faid, lamented 
his ill fate, feemed todeteftthe injuftice and infincerity 
of his enemies, who reprefented him, on all occafions, 

in 
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in the moft odious light to his father ; and offered to 
ferve him to the utmoft, in whatever lay in his power. 
Demetrius at laft refolved to fly to the Romans. He 
fancied that heaven had opened him a certain means, 
(for it was necefiary to pals through Pasonia, of which 
Didas, as I obferved above, was governor) and ac- 
cordingly he revealed his defign to him. Didas, with- 
out lofs of time, fent advice of this to Perfeus, and the 
latter to king Philip ; who, after having undergone 
inexpreflible fatigues in his journey up mount Hnemus, 
was returned with no better informations from his en- 
quiry than he carried with him. The monarch and 
his attendants did not however refute the vulgar opi- 
nion ; in all probability, that they might not expofe 
fo ridiculous a journey to the laughter of the public ; 
rather than becaufe they had feen, from one and the 
fame fpot, rivers, feas, and mountains, at fo vaft a 
diftance from one another. However that were, the 
king was at that time employed in the fiege of a city 
called Petra, where the news I have mentioned was 
brought him. Herodotus, Demetrius's bofom-friend, 
was feized, and Ariel: orders were given, to keep a 
watchful eye over the prince. 

Philip, at his return to Macedon, was feized with 
a deep melancholy. This laft attempt of Demetrius 
went to his heart. He thought, however, that it 
would be proper for him to wait till the return of the 
ambafladors whom he had fent to Rome, and who 
had been taught their leflbn before they left Macedon. 
They reported exactly whatever had been dictated to 
them ; and prefented the king with a forged letter, 
fealed with the counterfeit feal of T. Quintius, in 
which he defired Philip, " not to be offended at his 
" fon Demetrius, for fome unguarded expreffions 
" which might have efcaped him, with refpecl to the 
f fucceffion to the crown ; afluring him that he would 
" not engage in any attempt contrary to the ties of 
tf blood and nature." He concluded with obferving, 
" that it was never in his thoughts to give him fuch 

counfel/* 
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counfel." This letter confirmed all that Perfeus had ad. 
vanced againft his brother. Herodotus was put to the 
torture, and died on the rack, without charging his 
matter with any thing. 

Perfeus again accufed his brother before the king, 
His having projected the defign of flying to the Ro- 
mans, through Pceonia ; and of bribing certain per. 
fons to accompany him in his flight, was imputed to 
him. But the circumftance which bore hardeft againft 
him was, the forged letter of Quintius. His father 
neverthelefs did not declare himfelf publickly againft 
him, refolving to make away with him fecretly ; not 
out of regard to his fon, but left the noife which the 
bringing him to execution would make, fliould dif- 
cover too vifibly the defigns he projected againft Rome. 
At his leaving ThefTalonica to go for Demetrias, he 
commanded Didas to difpatch the young prince. The 
latter having carried Demetrius with him into Pseonia, 
poifoned him at an entertainment that was made after 
a facrifice. Demetrius had no fooner drank the deadly 
draught, but he found himfelf feized with violent 
pains. He withdrew to his apartment, complaining 
bitterly of his father's cruelty, and loudly charging 
his brother with the crime of fratricide, and Didas 
with his barbarous treachery. His pains increafmg, 
two of Didas's domeftics entered the room, threw 
blankets over his head, and itifled him. Such was 
the end of this young prince, who deferved a much 
better fate. 

(b) Almoft two years were elapfed, before the con- 
fpiracy of Perfeus againft his brother was difcovered, 
In the mean time Philip, tortured by grief and re- 
morfe, inceflantly deplored his fon's murder, and re- 
proached himfelf with his cruelty. His furviving fon, 
who looked upon himfelf already as king ; and to 
whom the courtiers began to attach themfelves, from 
the expectation that he would foon be their fovereign, 
gave him no lefs pain. It was infinitely fhocking to 
(J>) A. M. 3825. Ant. J. C. 179. Liv. I.40. n. 54 — 57. 
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him to fee his old age defpifed ; fome waiting with 
the utmoft impatience for his death, and others even 
not waiting for it. 

Among thofe who had accefs to him, Antigonus 
held the firft rank. He was nephew of another * An- 
tigonus, who had been Philip's guardian ; and under 
that name, and in that quality, had reigned ten years. 
This worthy man had always continued inviolably at- 
tached, both from duty and affection, to the perfon of 
his prince, in the midft of the tumults and cabals of 
the court. Ferfeus had never cared for him ; but this 
inviolable attachment to his father made him his pro- 
fefled enemy. Antigonus plainly perceived the danger 
to which he would be expofed, when that prince 
fhould fucceed to the crown. Finding that Philip 
began to fluctuate in thought; and would, from time 
to time, figh and weep for his (on Demetrius, he 
thought it proper to take advantage of that difpofition ; 
when fometimes liftening to hi, difcourfe on that fubj 6t, 
at other times beginning it himfelf, and regretting 
the precipitate manner in which that a/lair had been 
carried, he entered into his fentiments and com- 
plaints, and thereby gave them new force. And a3 
truth always leaves fome footfteps, by which it may- 
be difcerned, he ufed his utmoft endeavours to traco 
out the fecret intrigues of Peifcus's confpiracv. 

The perfons who had the grcateil concern in that 
black affair, and of whom the fi ion- eft fufpicion 
might be entertained, were. Apelles and Phi lodes, who 
had been fent ambafladors to Rome ; and had brought 
from thence, as in the name of Quintius Flamininus, 
the letter which had proved fo fatal to the young 
prince. It was generally whifpered at court, fhat 
this whole letter v/as forged ; but ftill this was only 
conjecture, and there was no proof of it. Very lucki- 
ly, Xychus, who had accompanied Apelles and Phi- 
locles in quality of fecrctary of the embaiiy, happened 
upon fome occafion to apply to Antigonus. Immedi- 

* He nvasfirna'r.ed Dofun. 

Vol. VIII. R ately 
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atcly he put him under an arreft, caufed him to be 
carried to the palace, and leaving him under a ftrong 
guard, went to Philip. 46 I imagined, (fays he) 
*' royal fir, from feveral things I have heard you fay, 
" that nothing could give you greater pleafure, than 
" to know exactly what idea you ought to entertain 
" of your two fons ; and to difcover which of them 
<c it was that made an attempt on the other's life. 
" You now have in your power, the man who is beft 
e< able to give you a perfect account of that whole af- 
ct fair, and this is Xychus. He is now in your pa- 
tc lace, and you may command him to be fent for." 
Xychus being immediately brought in, he firft denied 
every thing ; but he fpoke fo very faintly, that it was 
evident he would make a full difcovery, upon being 
ever fo little intimidated. Accordingly, the inltant 
that the officer of juftice appeared, he made a full con- 
lemon, revealed the whole intrigue of the ambafladors, 
and the (hare he himfelf had in it. Immediately Phi- 
locJes, who happened to be in court at that time, was 
feized ; but Apelles, who was abfent, hearing that 
Xychus had made a full difcovery, fled to Italy. 
Hiftory does not inform us of the particulars which 
were extorted from Philocles. Some pretend, that 
after having refolutely denied the charge at firft, he 
was utterly confounded upon his being confronted 
with Xychus. According to other hiftorians, he bore 
the torture with the utmoft fortitude, and aflerted his 
innocence to the lad gafp. All thefe things only re- 
vived the forrow of Philip ; a father equally wretched, 
whether he turned his reflections to his murdered fon, 
or to him who was {till living. 

Perfeus being informed that his whole plot had been 
difcovered, knew too well his own power and credit 
to believe it necefTary to fecure himfelf by flight. The 
onlv precaution he took was, a refolution to keep at 
a diftance from court, as long as his father fhould live, 
in order to withdraw himfelf from his rcfentment. 
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Philip did not believe it in his power to feize Per- 
feus, and bring him to condign punifhment. The 
only thought he then entertained was, to prevent his 
enjoying, with impunity, the fruits of his inhuman 
guilt. In this view, he fent for Antigonus, to whole 
great care he owed the difcovery of the confpiracy ; 
and whom he judged very well qualified, both on ac- 
count of his perfonal merit, and of his uncle Antigo- 
nus' s recent fame and glory, to fill the Macedonian 
throne. «' Reduced, fays Philip, to the deplorable 
" nece/fity of w idling that my fate, which other 
" fathers deteft as the mofr. dreadful calamity that cm 
" befal them ( the being childlefs ; ) i now am rc- 
" folving to bequeath to you a kingdom, which I owe 
" to the guardianihip of your uncle ; and which he 
" not only prefervcd by his fidelity, but enlarged con- 
" fiderably by his valour. I know no man worthy 
" of the crown but yourfelf. And were there none 
" capable of wearing it with dignity, 1 had infi- 
" nitely rather it mould be loft for ever, than that Per- 
" feus fhould have it, as the reward of his impious 
" perfidy. Methinks I mail fee Demetrius rife from 
" the fepulchre, and reilored to his father, if I can 
" be fo happy as to fubftitute you in his place ; you, 
" who only bewailed the untimely death of my dear 
" fon, and the unhappy credulity which proved his 
" deftru&ion." 

After this, he beftowed tiie higher! honours on An- 
tigonus, and took every opportunity of producing him 
in the moft advantageous light to the public. Wh/lft 
Perfeus refided in Thrace, Philip made a progjefs 
through feveral cities of Macedon, and recommended 
Antigonus to all the noblemen of the greateftdiftin<5ticn, 
with the utmoft 7cal and afreclion : and, had fate al- 
lowed him a longer life, it was not doubted hut he 
would have put him in po/Teffion of the throne. Having 
left Demcrrias, he made a confiderable flay in Thci'Ia- 
lonica, from whtr.ee he went to Arr.nhipoli's, where ha 
R 2 * ftii 
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fell dangeroufly ill. The phyficians declared, that his 
iicknefs proceeded more from his mind than his body. 
Grief kept him continually awake; and he frequently 
imagined he faw, in the dead of night, the ghoft of 
the ill-fated Demetrius, reproaching him with his 
death, and calling down curfes on his head. He ex- 
pired, bewailing one of his fons with a fhower of tears, 
and venting the moft horrid imprecations againfl the 
other. Antigonus might have been raifed to the 
throne, had the kind's death been immediately di- 
vulged. Calligencs the phyfician, who prefided in all 
the confutations, did not ftay till the king had breathed 
his laft ; but the very inftant he faw that it was im- 
pcfiible for him to recover, he difpatched couriers to 
Peifcus; it having been agreed between them that he 
fhould keep fome in readinefs for that purpofe ; and he 
concealed the king's death from every body out of the 
palace, till Perfeus appeared, whofe fudden arrival 
lurprized all people. He then took poficflion of the 
crown which he had acquired by guilt. 

He reigned eleven years, the four laft of which were 
employed in war againft the Romans, for which he 
made preparations from his accelKon to the throne. At 
laft, Paulus /Emilius gained a famous victory over 
him, which put an end to the kingdom of M2ccdon. 
To prevent my being obliged to divide and interrupt 
the feries of Perfeus's hiflory, which has fcarce any 
connexion with that of the other kings, 1 {hall refer 
jt to the following book, where it (hall be related at 
large and without interruption. 
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Sect. II. The death of Seleucus Philcpatcr, whcfe 
reign was Jhort and obfeure. He is fuccecded by his 
brother Antiochus, firnamed Epiphanes. Sparks cf 
the war which afterwards broke out betzveen the kings 
of Egypt and Syria. Antiochus gains a viclory ov,r 
Ptolemy. The conqueror pcffej'es himfelf of Egypt and 
takes the king prifoner. A report prevailing that there 
was a general revolt, he goes into Pale/line j befnges 
and takes Jerufalem, where he exercifes the rnofl horrid 
cruelties. The Alexandrians , in the room of Phih- 
metor, who was Antiochus s prifoncr, raife to ths 
throne his younger brother Ptolemy Evergeies, firnamed 
alfo Phyfcon. Antiochus renews the war with Egypt. 
The Hvo brothers are reconciled. He marches to- 
wards Alexandria, in order to lay ficge to it. Popi- 
lius, one of the Roman ambaffadors, obliges him to 
quit Egypt, and not to molejl the two brothers. 
Q Eleucus Philopator did not reign long in Afia, nor 
^ did lie perform any memorable aclion. Under him 
happened the famous incident concerning Heiiodoms, 
related in the fecond book of (c) Maccabees. The holy 
city of Jerufalem enjoyed at that time profound tran- 
quillity. Onias the high-prieft, infpired by a fpirit of 
piety, caufed the laws of God to be ftri&ly obferved 
there ; and prompted even kings and idolatrous princes 
to have the holy place in the higheft veneration. They 
honoured it with rich gifts ; and king Seleucus fur- 
nished, from his own private revenues, all that was 
neceflary for the folemnization of the facrifices. Ne- 
vertheless, the perfidy of a Jew called Simon, gover- 
nor of the temple, raifed on a fudden a great diforder 
in the city. This man, to revenge himfelf of the 
oppofition which Onias the high-prieft made to his 
unjuft enterprizes, informed the king, that there 
were immenfe treafures in the temple, which were not 
defigned for the fervice of the facrifices, and that he 

(*) 2 Maccab. iil. 
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might feize upon them all. The king, on this infor- 
mation, nt Heliodorus his firft minifterto Jerufalem, 
with order ^ to carry eft' all thofe treafures. 

Heliodorus, after having been received by the high- 
prieft with honours of everv kind, told him the mo- 
tive of his journey ; and al"ked him, whether the in- 
formation that had been given to the king, with re- 
gard to the treafure, was true. The high-prieft told 
him, that thefe treafures were only depofited there as 
in truft, and were allotted to the maintenance of wi- 
dows and orphans j that he could not in any manner 
difpofe of them in wrong of thofe to whem they 
belonged ; and who imagined that they could not fe- 
cure them better, than by depofiting them in a temple, 
the holinefs of which was revered throughout the whole 
univerfe. This treafure confifted of four hundred ta- 
lents of fdver, ( about fifty thoufand pounds fterling ) 
and in two hundred talents of gold ( three hundred 
thoufand pounds fterling.) However, the minifter 
fent from the prince, infifting on the orders he had 
received from court, told him plainly, that this mo- 
ney, whatever might be the confequence, muft all be 
carried to the king. 

The day appointed for the carrying it off being 
come, Heliodorus came to the temple, with the refolu- 
tion to execute Jiis commiffion. Immediately the 
whole city was feized with the utmoft terror. The 
priefts, drefled in their facer dotal veftments, fell pro- 
ftrate at the foot of the altar; befeeching the God of 
heaven, who enacted the law with regard to depofites, 
to preferve thofe laid up in his temple. Great num- 
bers flocked in crowds, and jointly befought the Cre- 
ator upon their knees, not to fuffer fo holy a place to 
be profaned. The women and maidens, covered with 
fackcloth, were feen lifting up their hands to heaven. 
It was a fpeclacle truly worthy of companion, to fee 
fuch multitudes, and especially the high-prieft, pierced 
with the deepefl: affliction, upon account of fo im- 
pious a facrilege. 

By 
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By this time Heliodorus, with his guards, was 
come to the gate of the treafury, and preparing to 
break it open. But the * fpirit of the Almighty now 
revealed itfelf by the moil fenfible marks ; infomuch 
that all thofe who had dared to obey Heliodorus, were 
(truck down by a divine power, and feized with a ter- 
ror which bereaved them of all their faculties. For 
there appeared to them a horfe richly caparifoned, 
which ruming at once upon Heliodorus, ftruck him fe- 
veral times with his fore-fcet. The man who fat on 
this horfe had a terrible afpecl:, and his arms feemed of 
gold. At the fame time were feenjtwo young men whofe 
beauty dazzled the eye, and who, (binding on each 
fide of Heliodorus, fcourged him inceflantly, ana in 
the moft violent manner, with their whips. Heliodo- 
rus falling from his horfe, was taken up, and put into 
his litter ; and this man, who a moment before had 
come into the temple, followed by a great train of 
guards, was forced away from this holy place, and 
had no one to fuccour him ; and that, becaufe the 
power of God had difplayed itfelf in the ftrongeft man- 
ner. By the fame power he was caft to the ground^ 
fpeechlefs, and without mowing the leaft fign of life 5 
whilft the temple, which before refounded with no- 
thing but lamentations, now ecchoed with the (houts 
of all the people, who returned thanks to the Almighty, 
for having raifed the glory of his holy temple by the 
effect of his power. 

But now, fome of Heliodorus's friends befought the 
high-prieft to invoke God in his favour. Immediately 
Onias offered a facrifice for his health. Whilft he was 
praying, the two young men above mentioned appear- 
ed to Heliodorus, and laid to him : " Return thanks 
" to Onias the high-prieft ; for it is for his fake that 
" the Lord has granted you life. After having been 
" fcourged from heaven, declare to the whole world 

* Sed fpiritus omnipotentis Dei magnam fecit fuse oftentationis evi- 
dentiam. 
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ii his miraculous power." Having fpoke thefe words, 
they vanished. 

Heliodorus offered up facrifice?, and made folemn 
vows to him who had reilored him to life. He re- 
turned thanks to Onias, and went his way ; declaring 
to every one the wonderful works of the Almighty, to 
which he himfelf had heen an eye-witnefs. The king 
afking him, whether he believed that another perfon 
might be fent with faiety to Jerufalem, he anfwered: 
" In cafe you have any enemy, or any traiterous 
" wretch who has a defign upon your crown, fend him 
" thither, and you will fee him return back quite 
<c flead with fcourging, and he perhaps may die under 
" it. For he who inhabiteth the heavens, is himfelf 
*' prefent in that place: he is the guardian and pro- 

te&or of it ; and he flrikes thofe mortally who go 
" thither to injure it." 

The king was foon punifhed for this facrilegious 
ail, by the very man whom he had commanded to 
plunder the temple. Antiochus the Great, having, 
after his e'efcat at Sypilus, concluded the ignominious 
peace with the Romans before mentioned, had given 
them, among other hoftages, Antiochus one of his 
fons, and the younger brother of Seleucus. (d) He 
refided thirteen years in Rome. Seleucus his brother 
wanted him, but for what reafon is not known, ( per- 
haps to put him at the head of fome military expedi- 
tion which he might judge him capable of executing ; ) 
and to obtain him, he fent Demetrius his only fon, 
who was but twelve years of age to Rome, as an 
hoffage in Antiochus's room, (e) During theabfence 
of the two heirs to the crown, one of whom was 
gone to Rome, and the other not returned from it ; He- 
Jiodorus imagined he might, with very little difficulty, 
feize upon it, by taking off Seleucus, and accordingly 
he poifoned him. 



(d) Applan. in Syr. p. 116. (*) A. M. 3829. Ant. J. C. 
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In this manner was fulfilled the prophefy of Dan el. 
After fpeaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, 
he adds, (f) Then ft a 11 ft and up in his eft ate a raifer 
of iaxes in the glory of the kingdom ; but within few 
days * he /hall be defrayed, neither in anger nor in bat- 
tle. Thefe few words denote evidently the fhort and 
obfcure reign of Seleucus, and the kind of death he 
was to die. The Hebrew text points him out ftill 
more clearly. There Jhall arife up in his place ( of 
Antiochus ) a man who, as an extortioner, a collector 
of taxes, Jhall caufe to pafs away, and fhall deftroy the 



employment of his reign. He was obliged to furnifh 
the Romans, by the articles of the peace concluded 
between them, a thoufand f talents annually ; and the 
twelve years of this tribute end exactly with his life. 
He reigned but eleven years. 

(g) Antiochus, afterwards firnamed Epiphanes* 
who was returning from Rome into Syria, had advice, 
brought at Athens, of the death of his brother Seleu- 
cus. He was told that the ufurper had a very ftrong r 
party, but that another was forming in favour of Pto- 
lemy, whofe claim was founded in right of his mo- 
ther, the late king's fifter. Antiochus had recourfe. 
to Eumenes king of Pergamus, and to Attalus his bro- 
ther, who feated htm on the throne > after haying ex- 
pelled Heliodorus. 

The prophet Daniel, from, verfe 21 of chapter xi„ 
to the end of chapter xiL, foretels every thing that was- 
to befaL Antiochus Epiphanes,. who was a cruel perfe- 
cutor of the Jews, and who is pointed out elfewhere 
by the (h) little horn, which was to ijfue out of one of the- 
four large harm* I (hall explain this prophefy here- 
after. 

(/) Dan. xi. ao. (g) Appiatvih Syr.p. 116, 13.7*. 

Mieron. in Dan* (b) Dan. viii. 9, 

* The Hebrew nvcrJtmoy Jignify thhtr days or years. 
■f About I50OCO 1, 
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Here, (chap, xi. verfe 21.) t!,e prophet defcribes 
his acce'fiibn to the throne. And in his ( Seleucus's ) 
eftatc /hall JJanrf up a vile perfov~ to whom they Jhall 
not give the honour of the kingdom : but he Jljall come in 
peaceably ^ and obtain the kingdom by flatteries. Antio- 
chus's conduct (hall mow how vile he was. It is faid, 
that to him they foall not give the honours of the kingdom. 
He did not obtain the crown, either by right of birth, as 
his brother Seleucus had left behind him a fon who was 
his lawful heir, nor by the free choice of the people j 
Eumenes and Attalus having fet it on his head. Being 
returned from the weft peaceably (or rather fecretly ) 
to fu rprize his rival, he won the hearts of the people 
by his artifices, and a fpecious appearance of clemency. 

(/') Heaftumed the title of Epiphanes, that is tllvjlri- 
gus, which title was never worfe applied. The whole 
ferics of his life will mow, that he deferred much 
more that of Epimanes ( mad or furious ) which fome 
people gave him. 

Some circumftances related of him prove how juflly 
the epithet vile is beftowed upon him in fcripture. He 
ufed frequently to go out of his palace, accompanied 
only by two or three domeftics, and ramble up and 
down the ftreets of Antioch. He would fpend his 
time in talking with goJdfmiths and engravers in their 
fhops; and in difputing with them on the moft minute 
particulars relating to the arts they profefTcd, and which 
hz rfdiculoufly boafted he undentocd as well as they. 
He would very often fioop fo low as to converfe with 
the dre^s of the populace, and mix indifcriminately 
with them in the places where they were aflembled. 
On thefe occafions he would fit and drink with fo- 
reigners of the mcancft condition of life. Whenever 
he heard of any party of p'eafure between young peo- 
ple, he ufed to go ( without faying a word to any per- 
j'on ) and join in all their wanton fooleries ; would ca- 
roufc and fmg with them, without obferving the leaft 

(/; Athcn. J. 5. p. 193. 
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order or decorum. He fometimes would take it into 
his head to divert himfelf of his royal habit, and put 
on a Roman robe ; and in that garb would go from 
ftreet to ftreet, as he had feen the candidates do in thf 
election for dignities. He afked the citizens to favour 
him with their votes, by giving his hand to one, by 
embracing another ; and fometimes would fet up for 
aedile, and at other times for tribune. After having 
got himfelf elected, he would call for the Curule 
chair*, when feating himfelf in it, he judged the 
petty fuits relating to contracts of buying or felling ; 
and pronounced fentence with as much ferioufnefs and 
gravity, as if he he decided affairs of the utmoft im- 
portance. We are likewife told, that he was very 
much given to drinking ; that he fquandered away a 
great part of his revenues in exccfs and debauch and 
that, when intoxicated in liquor, he would frequently 
fcowerup and down the city, throwing away handfuls 
of money among the populace, and crying, catch as 
catch can. At other times, lie would leave his palace, 
( drefled in a Roman robe, with a crown of rofes 
on his head ) and walk without attendants about the 
ftreetsj on which occaiions, if any perfon offered to 
follow him, he ufed co pelt him with (tones, always 
carrying a great quantity under his robe, for that pur- 
pofe. He ufed often to go and bathe himfelf in the 
public baths with the common people, where he com- 
mitted fuch extravagances, as made every body defpife 
him. After what has been faid (and I omit a great 
many other particulars ) J fubmit to the reader's judg- 
ment, whether Antiochus did not merit the title of 
fenfelefsy rather than that of ilhijlrious* 

[k) Scarce was Antiochus well feated on the throne, 
but Jafon, brother of Onias the Jewifli high-pridr, 
having formed a defign to fupplant his brother, offered 

(k) A. M. 3830. Ant. J. C. 174. z Maccab. c. iv. 
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that prince, fecretly, three hundred and fixty talents 
(about ninety thoufand pounds fterling) befides eighty 
more ( about twelve thoufand pounds ) for another ar- 
ticle, upon condition that he Ihould appoint him high- 
pried. He fuccecJed in his negotiation ; and accord- 
ingly Onias, who was univerfaliy revered for his ftrict 
piety and juftice, was depofed, and Jafon eftablifhcd 
in his room. The latter fubverted entirely the reli- 
gion of his anceftors, and brought infinite calamities 
upon the Jewifh nation, as appears from the fecond 
book of the Maccabees, and Jofephus. 

(/) In Egypt, from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
Cleopatra his widow, fitter of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
had aflumed the regency, and the tuition of her young 
fon ; and had acquitted herfelf with the great- 
eft care and prudence. But dying that year, the re- 
gency fell to Lenaeus, a nobleman of great diftinclion 
in that country ; and Eulseus the eunuch was appointed 
to fuperintend the king's education. Thefe were no 
fooner in their employments, but they fent a deputa- 
tion to demand Ccelofyria and Paleftine of Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; a demand that very foon after occafioned 
a war between the two crowns. Cleopatra, who was 
mother of o..e of thefe kings, and lifter to the other, 
had prevented them as long as (he lived, from coming 
to a rupture. But the new regents did not {how fo 
much regard for Antiochus, nor fcruple to demand of 
him what they believed their fovereign's right, (m) It 
js certain that the Egvptian monarchs had always pof- 
fefled the fovereignty of thefe provinces from 
the firft Ptolemy, till Antiochus the Great dif- 
poflcfled Ptolemy Epiphanes of them, and left them 
to £e!eucus his fon with no other right than that of 
ronqueii. They had defcended, from the latter, to 
his brotiier Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to enforce their pretenfions, de- 
clared that, in the laft divifion of the empire between 

(/) A. M. 3831. Ant. J. C. 173. Hieron. in Dan. 
{/»" PoJyfa. in Lcgat. c. jz— -82. 
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the four fucceffors of Alexander, who pofTefled them- 
felves of all countries after the battle of Ipfus, thefe 
provinces had been affigned to Ptolemy Soter; that 
himfelf, and his fucceffors to the crown of Egypt, 
had enjoyed them from that time, till the battle of 
Paneas, the gaining of which had enabled Antiochus 
the Great to djfpoffefs Egypt of thofe provinces : that 
this prince had ftipulated, when he gave his daughter 
to the king of Egypt, to refiore to him at the fame 
time thofe provinces as her dowry ; and that this 
was the principal article of the marriage-contract. 

Antiochus denied both thefe facts, and pretended 
that, on the contrary, in the general divifion which 
had been made of Alexander's empire, all Syria (in- 
cluding Ccelofyria and Paleftine) had been aftigned to 
Seleucus Nicator ; and that consequently they belong- 
ed juftly to the prince in pofieflion of the kingdom of 
Syria. With regard to the marriage-contrail:, by vir- 
tue of which the Egyptians demanded back thofe pro- 
vinces, he aflerted, that it was an abfolute chimaera. 
In fine, after having given their reafons on both fides, 
without coming to any conclufion, they found it ne- 
ceffary to decide their preteniions by force of arms. 

(«) Ptolemy Philometor, being entered his fifteenth 
year, was declared of age. Great preparations were 
made in Alexandria for the folemnity of his corona- 
tion, according to the Egyptian cuftom, Antiochus 
fent Apollonius, one of the chief noblemen of his 
court, with the character of ambaffador, to be prefent 
on that occafion, and to congratulate him upon it in 
his name. This, in outward appearance, was done 
in honour of his nephew ; but the real motive was, 
to difcover, if poffible, the defigns of that court with 
refpect to the provinces of Ccelofyria and Paleftine, as 
well as what meafures were taking with regard to them* 
The inftant he heard, on the return of Apollonius, 
that all things were preparing for war, he went by 
fea to Joppa, vifited the frontiers of the country 5. and 

(») 1 Maccab, iv. zi, aa* 
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put it into a condition of defending kfelf againft all the 
attacks of the Egyptians. 

In his progrefs, he took Jerufalem in his way. 
Jafon and the whole city received him there with the 
greateft pomp and magnificence. Notwithftandino- 
the honours paid him in Jerufalem, he afterwards 
brought great calamities on that city and the whole 
Jewim nation. From Jerufalem he went to Phoenicia, 
and after having fettled all things in every place 
through which he pafTed, he returned to Antioch. 

(o) The fame Apollonius had been fent by Antiochus 
to Rome, at the head of an em bally. He made ex- 
cufes to the fenate for his mailer's having fent the tri- 
bute later than was ftipulatcd by the treaty. Eefides 
the fum due, he made a prefent to the people of feveral 
golden vafes. Pie demanded, in that prince's name, 
that the alliance and fi iendiLip, which had been granted 
his father, fhould be renewed with him ; and deli red that 
the Romans would give him fuch orders as fuited a 
king, who valued himfelf on being their affectionate 
and faithful ally. He added, that his fovereign could 
never forget the great favours he had received from the 
fenate ; from all the youths of Rome j and from per- 
fons of all ranks and conditions during his abode in 
that city, where he had been treated, not merely as an 
hofhge, but as a monarch. The fenate made'an ob- 
liging anfwer to thefe feveral particulars, and difmificd 
Apollonius, with the higheft marks of diftin&ion, and 
laden with prefents. It was well known, from the 
Roman ambafladors who had been in Syria, that he 
was very much efteemed by the king, and had the 
higheft regard for the Romans. 

(/>) Jafon, the year following, fent his brother Me- 
nelaus to Antioch, to pay the tribute to the king, and 
to negotiate fome other affairs of great importance. 
But that perfidious wretch, in the audience to which 
he was admitted, imlead of confining himfelf to the 

(o) Liv. 3. 40. n. 6. (/) A. M. 3832. Ant. J. C. 172. 
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•rders of his commiffion, fupplanted his brother, and 
obtained his office, by offering three hundred talents 
more than he did. This new choice gave rile to tu- 
mults, diforders, murders, and facr.Iegious acts : but 
the death of Onias, who was univerfally beloved and 
revered, crowned the whole. Antiochus, though fo 
very hard-hearted, however lamented his death, and 
brought the murderer to condign punifhment. I make 
only a tranfient mention of thefe facls, and omit the 
principal circumftances of them, becaufe they belong 
properly to the hiftory of the Jews, which does not 
enter into my plan, and of which I relate only fuch 
particulars at large as are too important to be entirely 
omitted, or abridged in fuch a manner as to prefervc 
their beauty. 

(q) Antiochus, who, from the return of Apollonius 
from the Egyptian court, had been preparing for war, 
with which he fawhimfelf threatened by Ptolemy, on 
account of Coelofyria and Paleftine - } finding himfelf 
in a condition to begin it, refolved not to wait for it 
in his own dominions, but to carry his arms into the 
enemy's country. He imagined that, as Ptolemy was 
but fixteen, and was governed entirely by weak mini- 
fters, he mould be able to bring him to what terms he 
pleafed. He was perfuaded that the Romans, under 
whofe protection the Egyptians had put themfelves, 
were engaged in fo many affairs, that it would be im- 
poffible for them to give the latter the leaft fuccour ; 
and that the war they were carrying on againft Perfeus 
king of Macedon, would not allow them leifure for it. 
In a word, he thought the prefent juncture very fa- 
vourable for him to decide his difference with the 
Egyptians on account of thofe provinces. 

In the mean time, to obferve meafures with the 
Romans, lie fent ambafladors to the fenate to rcprefent 
the right he had to the provinces of Coelofyria and Pa- 

(?) A. M. 3833. Ant. J. C 171. Liv. 1. 42. n. 9. Polyb. in 
Legar. c, 71, 72. juitin. 1. 34. c. 2. Dkd. Lt^at. 18. Hieron. in 
Daniel, 

leftine 3 
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leftine, of which he was actually ppflefled, and the ne- 
ceflity he was under of engaging in a war in order for 
thefupportof them ; immediately after which he put him- 
felf at the head of his army, and marched towards the 
frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy*s army came up with his 
near mount Cafius and Pelufium ; and fought a battle, 
in which Antiochus was victorious. He made fo good 
an ufe of his fuccefs, that he put the frontier in a con- 
dition to ferve as a barrier, and to check the utmoft 
efforts the Egyptians might make to recover thofe 
provinces. This was his firft expedition into Egypt: 
after which, without engaging in any other enter- 
prize that year, he returned to Tyre, and made 
the neighbourhood of it the winter-quarters for his 
army. 

(r) During his flay there, three perfons deputed from 
the Sanhedrim of Jerufalem, came to complain of 
Menelaus, whom they proved to be guilty in his pre- 
fence of impiety and facrilege. The king was going 
to condemn him, but, at the requeft of Ptolemy Ma- 
cron, one of his mrniflers in the intereft of Menelaus, 
he cleared him, and put to death the three deputies as 
falfe witnefies ; an acl'ion* fays the author of the Mac- 
cabees, (s) fo very unjujl, that, before the Scythians, they 
would have been judged innocent. The Tyrians, 
touched with companion at their unhappy fate, gave 
them honourable interment. 

(/) This Ptolemy Macron, having formerly been 
governor of the iflar.d of Cyprus under king Ptolemy 
Philometor, had kept in his own hands, during the 
minority of that monarch, all the revenues of that 
country ; and could never be prevailed on to deliver 
them up to the minifters, though they made the warm- 
eft inftances upon that head ; but had constantly refufed 
to regard them from juftly fufpecling their fidelity. 
At the coronation of the king, he brought the whole 

(r) A. M. 3834. Ant. J. C. 17c. 2 Maccab. iv. 44. — 50. 
(ij Ver. 47. (r) Vdyb. in Excerpt. Valef. p. 126. 2 Maccab.. 

X. J 3. viiiv 8. iv, 29. & 1 Maccab. iii. 3S. 
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treafure to Alexandria, and depofited it in the exche- 
quer. A rare inftance of a noble difregard of wealth, 
in a man who had all the finances at his difpofal ! So 
confiderable a fum, and coming at a time when the 
government was in extreme want of money, had done 
him great honour, and gained him prodigious credit, 
at court. But afterwards, exafperated at fome ill 
treatment he met with from the minifters, or at his 
not having been rewarded for fo important a fervice, 
he rebelled againft Ptolemy, entered into Antiochus's 
fervice, and delivered up the iiland of Cyprus to him. 
That king received him with infinite fatisfa&ion, took 
him into the number of his confidents ; made him 
governor of Ccelofyria and Paleftine ; and fent to Cy- 
prus, in his room, Crates, who had commanded in 
the caftle at Jerufalem under Softratus. Large men- 
tion is made of this Ptolemy Macron in the books of 
the Maccabees. 

(u) Antiochus fpent the whole winter, in making 
frefh preparations for a fecond expedition into Egypt ; 
and, the inftant the feafon would permit it, invaded 
that country both by fea and land. Ptolemy had raifed 
a very confiderable army, but without fuccefs for 
Antiochus gained a fecond battle on the frontiers, took 
the city of Pelufium, and marched to the very center 
of Egypt. In this laft defeat of the Egyptians, it was 
in his power not to have fuffered a fingle man to efcape ; 
but, the more completely to ruin his nephew, inftead 
of making ufe of the advantage he had gained, he 
himfelf rode up and down on all fides, and obliged his 
foldiers to difcontinue the ilaughter. This clemency 
gained him the hearts of the Egyptians ; and when he 
advanced into the country, all the inhabitants came in 
crowds to pay their fubmiffion to him ; fo that he 
foon took Memphis and all the reft of Egypt, except 
Alexandria, which alone held out againft him. 

(u) 2 Maccab. v. i. i Maccab. i. 17—20. Hieron. In Dan. DIod. 
in Excerpt. Valef. p. 3x1. 
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Philometor was either taken, or elfe furrendred 
himfelf to Antiochus, who fet him at full liberty. 
After this, they had but one table j lived, feeminglv, 
in great friendfliip ; and, for fome time, Antiochus 
affected to be extremely careful of the interefts of the 
young king his nephew, and to regulate hi^ affairs as 
his guardian. But, when he had once poiTefTed him- 
felf of the country, under that pretext he feized what- 
ever he thought fit, plundered all places, and enriched 
himfelf, as well as his foldiers, with the fpoils of the 
Egyptians. 

(x) Philometor made a miferable figure all this time. 
In the field, he had always kept as far as pofiible from 
danger, and had not even mown himfelf to thofe who 
fought for him. And after the battle, in how abject 
a manner did he fubmit himfelf to Antiochus, by 
whom he fuffered himfelf to be difpoflefTed of fo fine 
a kingdom, without undertaking any thing to preferve 
it ! This, however, was not fo much owing to want 
of courage and natural capacity, (for he afterwards 
gave proofs of both,) as the effect of his foft and etic- 
minate education under Eulaeus his governor. That 
eunuch, who alfo was his prime minifier, had ufed 
his utmoft endeavours to plunge him in luxury and 
effeminacy, in order to make ihim incapable of affairs ; 
and to make himfelf as necefiary when the young 
prince fhould be of age, as he had been during his mi- 
nority ; and thereby engrofs all power in his own 
hands. 

(y) Whilft Antiochus was in Egypt, a falfe report 
of his death fpread throughout Paleftine. Jafon 
thought this a proper opportunity to recover the em- 
ployment he had loft in that country. Accordingly 
he marched with a few more than a thoufand men to 
Jerufalem ; and there, by the afliftance of his parti- 
zans in the city, made himfelf mailer of it ; drove 

(x) Juftin. 1. 34. c. 2. Diod, iri Excerpt. Valef. p. 3 To. 
(y) 1 Maccab. i. 20 — 29. 2 Maccab. v. 5 — zt. Jofeph. Antiq. 
1, 12. c. 7. Diod. 1. 34. Eclog. I. Hieron. in Dan. 
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out Menelaus, who withdrew to the citadel, exercifed 
every fpecies of cruelty upon his fellow-citizens, and 
unmercifully put to death all thofe that fell into his 
hands, and whom he confidered as his enemies. 

When advice of this was brought Antiochus in 
Egypt, he concluded that the Jews had made a gene- 
ral infurre&ion, and therefore fet forward immediately 
to quell it. The circumftance which moftly exafpe- 
rated him was, his being informed that the inhabitants 
of Jerufalem had made great rejoicings, when a falfe 
report had prevailed of his death. He therefore be- 
fieged the city, took it by ftorm ; and during the three 
days that it was abandoned to the fury of the foldiers, 
he caufed fourfcore thoufand men to be inhumanly 
butchered. Forty thoufand were alfo taken prifoners* 
and the like number fold to the neighbouring na- 
tions. 

But not yet fatisfied, this impious monarch entered 
forcibly into the temple as far as the fan&uary and the 
moft facred places j even polluting, by his prefence, 
the holy of holies, whither the traitor Menelaus led 
him. After this, adding facrilege to profanation, he 
carried away the altar of perfumes, the table for the 
fhew-bread, the candleftick with feven branches be- 
longing to the fan£uary, (all thefe were of gold ; ) 
with feveral other vafes, utenfils and gifts of kings, 
alfo of gold. He plundered the city, and returned to 
Antioch laden with the fpoils of Judaea and Egypt, all 
which together amounted to immenfe * funis. To 
complete the calamity of the Jews, Antiochus, at his 
fetting out, appointed as governor over Judaea, a 
Phrygian, Philip by name, a man of great cruelty : 
he nominated Andronicus, a man of the like barbarous 
difpofition, governor of Samaria ; and bellowed on 
Menelaus, the moft wicked of the three, the title of 

* We are told in the Macca- ivhicb are equivalent to about tix>* 

bees, Book II, cb. i. ver. 14. that hundred and feventy thoufand founds 

be carried off from the temple, Jlerlir.g. 
tnly $igbtten hundred talents, 
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high-prieft, inverting him with the authority annexed 
to that office. 

(js) Such was the beginning of the calamities which 
had been foretold to Jerufalem by ftrange phaenomenas 
in the fkies, that had appeared there, fome time be- 
fore, during forty days fucceffively. Thefe were men, 
fome on horfeback and others on foot, armed with 
fhields, lances, and fwords, who forming confidcr- 
able bodies, combated in the air like two armies in 
battle. 

(a) The Alexandrians, feeing Philometor in the 
hands of Antiochus, whom he fuffered to govern his 
kingdom at difcretion, confidered him as loft to them, 
and therefore feated his younger brother upon the 
throne, which they firft declared void, (b) On this 
occafion he had the name of Ptolemy Evergetes II. gi- 
ven him, which was foon changed to that of Cacer- 
getes 5 the former fignifying beneficent, and the latter 
malevolent. He afterwards was nicknamed * P by/con, 
or tun bellied, becaufe his immoderate eating had made 
him remarkably corpulent, (c) Moft hiftorians men- 
tion him under the latter epithet. Cineas and Cuma- 
nus were appointed his chief minifters, and were or- 
dered to ufe their utmoft endeavours to reftore, if pof- 
ilble, the affairs of the kingdom to their former flourifh- 
ing condition. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what was tranfacl- 
ing, took occafion thereupon to return a third time 
into Egypt, under the fpecious pretence of reftoring 
the dethroned monarch ; but, in reality, to make 
himfelf abfolute matter of the kingdom. He defeated 
the Alexandrians in a fea-fight near Pelufium, march- 
ed his forces into Egypt, and advanced dire£tly to- 

(z) z Maccab. v. z — 4. {a) A. M. 3835. Ant. J. C. 169. 

Porphyr. in Graze. Eufeb. ScaKg. (£, Athen. 1. 4. p. 184. 

(f) Polyb. in Leg. c. 81. 

* QwrxMi ventricofus, obefus, from Qvrxv, Craflum intefti* 
aum, venter. 
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wards Alexandria, in order to befiege it. The young 
king confulted his two minifters, who advifed him to 
fummon a grand council, compofed of all the princi- 
pal officers of the army ; and to deliberate with them, 
on the meafures proper to be taken in the prefent exi- 
gency. After many debate?, they came at laft to this 
refolution ; that, as their affairs were reduced to fo low 
an ebb, it would be abfolutely neccflary for them to 
endeavour a reconciliation with Antiochus ; and that 
the ambafl*adors of the feveral ftates of Greece, who 
were in Alexandria at that time, fhould be defired to 
employ their mediation, to which they readily con- 
fen ted. 

They went by water up the river to Antiochus 
with the overtures of peace, accompanied by two of 
Ptolemy's ambafTadors, who had the fame inft ructions. 
He gave them a very gracious reception in his camp, 
regaled them that day in a very magnificent manner, 
and appointed them to make their propofals on the 
morrow. The Achaeans fpoke firft, and afterwards 
the reft in their turns. All were unanimous in their 
accufation of Eulseus ; afcribing the calamities of the 
war to his male-adminiftration, and to the minority 
of Ptolemy Philometor. At the fame time, they apo- 
logized in a very artful manner for the new king, 
and employed all the powers of their rhetoric to move 
Antiochus in his favour, in order to induce him to 
treat with Ptolemy; laying great flrefs on their af- 
finity. 

Antiochus, in the anfwer he gave, agreed entirely 
with them as to the caufe and origin of the war ; took 
occafion from thence to enforce the right he had to 
Ccelofyria and Paleftine ; alledgcd the reafons we have 
related above ; and produced fo.mc authentic infrrw- 
ments, which were judged fo ftrong, that all the mem- 
bers of this congrefs were convinced that he had the 
jufteft right to thofe provinces. As to the conditions 
of the peace, he poftponed them till another opportu- 
nity ; promifing them that he vvouxu make prepara- 
1 tions 
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tions for a folemn treaty, as foon as two abfent per- 
fons, whom he named, mould be with him ; declar- 
ing, at the fame time, that he would not take a fmgle 
ftep without them. 

After this anfwer he decamped, came to Naucra- 
tis, marched from thence to Alexandria, and began 
to befiege it. (d) In this extremity, Ptolemy Ever- 
getes and Cleopatra his fitter, who were in the city, 
fent ambafiadors to Rome ; reprefentlng the calamity 
to which they were reduced, and imploring the aid of 
the Romans. The ambafiadors appeared, in the au- 
dience to which they were admitted by the fenate, 
with all the marks of forrow ufed at that time in the 
greateft afflictions, and made a fpeech ftill more affect- 
ing. They obferved, that the authority of the Ro- 
mans was fo much revered by all nations and kings; 
and that Anticchus, particularly, had received fo ma- 
ny obligations from them, that, if they would only 
declare by their ambafiadors, that the fenate did not 
approve of his making war againft kings in alliance 
with Rome ; they did not doubt but Antiochus would 
immediately draw oft' his troops from Alexandria, and 
return to Syria. T hat, mould the fenate refufe to 
afford them their protection, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
being expelled from their kingdom, would be imme- 
diately reduced to fly to Rome ; and that it would re- 
flect a difhonour on the Romans, mould the world 
have an opportunity to fay, that they had neglected to 
aid the king and queen, at a time when their affairs 
were fo defperate. 

The fenate, moved with their remonftrances, and 
perfuadcd that it would not be for the intereft of the 
Romans to fuffer Antiochus to attain to fuch an height 
of power, which would be too formidable, fhould he 
unite the crown of Egypt to that of Syria, refolved to 
fend an embaiiy to Egypt, to put an end to the war. 
C. Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. Hofrilius, 
were appointed for this important negotiation. Their 

[J) Liv. 1. 44. n. 19. Polyb. Legal. 90. 
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inftru&ions were, that they mould firft wait upon An- 
tiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy ; fhould order 
them, in the name of the fenate, to fufpend aJl hofti- 
lities, and put an end to the war : and that, mould 
either of the parties refufe a compliance, the Roman* 
would no longer confider them as their friend and ally. 
As the danger was imminent, three days after the re- 
folution had been taken in the fenate, they fet out 
from Rome with the Egyptian ambaffadors. 

(e) A little before their departure, fome Rhodian 
ambaffadors arrived in Egypt, who came exprefsly to 
terminate, if poflible, the divifions between the two 
crowns. They landed at Alexandria, and went from 
thence to Antiochus's camp. They did all that lay in 
their power to induce him to an accommodation with 
the king of Egypt; ftrongly infixing on the friendfhip 
with which both crowns had fo long honoured them ; 
and how nearly it concerned them to employ their good 
offices, in order to fettle a lafting peace between them. 
As they expatiated confiderably on thefe common 
places, Antiochus interrupted them, and declared in 
few words : That they had no occafion to make long 
harangues on this fubjecl: ; that the crown belonged 
to the elder of the two brothers, with whom he had 
concluded a peace, and contracted a lirict friendfhip ; 
that, if he were recalled and replaced upon the throne, 
the war would be ended at once. 

(/) He (aid thefe words, but harboured a very 
different defign ; his view being only to perplex af- 
fairs for the attainment of his own ends. The refin- 
ance he met with from Alexandria, the fiege of which 
he plainly faw he fhould be forced to raife, obliged him 
to change his plan, and conclude, that it would hence- 
forwards be his intereft to keep up an enmity and oc- 
cafion a war between the two brothers which might 
weaken them to fuch a degree, that it mould be in 
his power to overpower both whenever he plcafed. 
In this view he raifed the fiege, marched towards 

(-•) Polyb. Lcgat. S4. (/, Liv. 1. 45. n. n._ 
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Memphis ; and gave Philometor, in outward appear, 
ance, pofleffion of the whole kingdom, Pelufium ex- 
cepted, which he kept as a key for entering Egypt 
when he pleafed, and the inftant matters mould be 
ripe for his purpofe. After having made thefe difpofi. 
tions, he returned to Antioch. 

Philometor began at laft to wake from the letharev, 
into which his indolent effeminacy had plunged hmi, 
and to be fenfible of all the calamities thefe revolutions 
had brought upon him. He had even natural pene- 
tration enough to fee through Antiochus's defign ; and 
that king's keeping pofleffion of Pelufium entirely open- 
ed his eyes. He faw plainly, that he kept this key of 
Egypt with no other view but to re-enter by it, when 
his brother and himfelf fhould be reduced fo low, as 
to be unable to make the leaft refiftance ; and that 
then, both would fall victims to his ambition. The 
inftant therefore that Antiochus marched away, he 
fent to inform his brother, that he defired they might ' 
come to an accommodation, which was accordingly 
effected, by the mediation of Cieopatra their After, on 
condition that the two brothers Ihould reign jointly. 
Philometor returned to Alexandria, and Egypt was 
reftored to its former tranquillity, to the great joy of 
the inhabitants, particularly thofe of Alexandria, 
who had fuffered exceedingly during the war. 

Had Antiochus fpoke from his heart, when he de- 
clared that the fole defign of his coming into Egypt 
was to reftore Philometor to his throne, he would 
have been pleafed to hear that the two brothers were 
reconciled. But he was far from entertaining fuch 
thoughts *; and I before pbferved, that he concealed 
beneath thofe fpecious profeflions, an intention to crufh 
the two brothers, after they mould have reduced each 
other by a war. 

(g) The brothers, convinced that Antiochus would 
again invade them with great vigour, fent ambaffadon 
into Greece, to deftre fome auxiliary forces from the 
(£) Polyb. Lcgat. 89 — 91. 
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Achaeans. The aflembly was held in Corinth. The 
two kings requefted only a thoufand foot under the 
command of Lycortas, and two hundred horfe under 
Polybius. They had alfo given orders for raifmg a 
thoufand mercenary troops. Calibrates, who prefided 
in the aflembly, oppofed the requeft made by the am- 
bafladors, upon pretence that it would not be for the 
intereft of the Achaean confederates, to concern them- 
felves in any manner with foreign affairs ; but that 
they ought to preferve their foldiers, to be in a condi- 
tion to aid the Romans, who, it was believed, would 
foon come to a battle with Perfeus. Lycortas and Po- 
lybius then fpeaking, obferved, among other things, that 
Polybius having been the year before with Marcius, 
who commanded the Roman army in Macedonia, to 
offer him the aid which the Ach&'an league had de- 
creed to fend him ; the conful thanked him, and faid, 
that as he had got footing in .Macedonia, he mould 
not want the aid of the allies ; and therefore that the 
Achaeans could not have that pretext for abandoning 
the kings of Egypt. Befides, that as the league was 
able, without the lean 1 inconveniency, to levy thirty 
or forty thoufand men ; confequently io fmall a num- 
ber as was defired by the Egyptian princes, would not 
leflen their fhengtb. That t! e Achrean confederates 
ought to embrace the opportunity they now had of 
aiding the two kings ; that it would be the higheft in- 
gratitude in them, to forget the favours they had re- 
ceived from the Egyptians ; and that their refufal on 
this occafion would be a violation of the treaties and 
oaths on which the alliance was founded. As the ma- 
jority were for granting the aid, Callicrates difmifled 
the ambafladors, upon pretence that it was contrary to 
the laws, to debate on an affair of that nature in fuch 
an aflembly. 

It therefore was held, fome time after, in Sicyon ; 
and as the members were upon the point of taking the 
fame refolution, Callicrates read a forged letter from 
Q. Marcius, by which the Achseans were exhorted to 

Vol. VIII. S employ 
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employ their mediation for terminating the war be- 
tween the two Ptolemys and Antiochus, and in confe- 
quence caufed a decree to pafs, whereby the Achaean 
confederates agreed to fend only an embafly to thofe 
princes. 

(h) The inftant that Antiochus heard of the reconci- 
liation of the two brothers, he refolved to employ his 
whole force againft them. Accordingly he fent his 
fleet early into Cyprus, to preferve the pofleflion of 
that ifland : At the fame time he marched at the head 
of a very powerful land-army, with the defign to con- 
quer Egypt openly, and not pretend, as he had before 
done, to fight the caufe of one of his nephews. Upon 
his arrival at Rhinocorura, he found ambaflfadors from 
Philometor, who told him ; That their fovereign was 
very fenfible that he owed his reftoration to Antiochus j 
that he conjured him not to deftroy his own work by 
employing fire and fword ; but, on the contrary, to 
acquaint him amicably with his pretenfions. Antio- 
chus, throwing off the mafk, no longer ufed the ten- 
der and affectionate exprcffions, of which he had till 
then been fo oftentatioufly lavifh, but declared himfelf 
at once an enemy to both. He told the ambafladors, 
that he infilled upon having the ifland of Cyprus with 
the city of Pelufium, and all the land along the arm of 
the Nile, on which it was fituated, refigned to him for 
ever ; afliiring them, that he was determined to con- 
clude a peace upon no other conditions. He alfo fixed 
a day for a final anfwer to his demand. 

The time being elapfed, and the fatisfaftion he pre- 
tended to require not being made, he began hoftilities ; 
penetrated as far as Memphis, fubjecling the whole 
country, through which he palled j and there received 
the fubmiflion of almoft all the reft of the kingdom, 
He afterwards marched toward Alexandria, with defign 
to befiege that city, the pofleflion of which would 
have made him abfolute mafter of all Egypt. He 

{b) A. M. 3836. Ant. J. C 168, Liv. I 45. n. 11 — 13. Polyb. 
Lcgat. 92. 
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would certainly have fucceeded in his enterprize, had 
he not been checked in his career by the Roman em- 
bafly which .broke all the meafures he had been fo 
long taking, in order to poflefs himfelf of Egypt. 

We before obferved, that the ambafladors who were 
nominated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with the 
utmoft diligence. They landed at Alexandria, juft at 
the time Antiochus was marching to befiege it. The 
ambafladors came up with him at * Eleufine, which 
was not a mile from Alexandria. The king feeing 
Popilius, with whom he had been intimately acquainted 
at Rome, when he was an hoftage in that city, opened 
his arms to embrace him, as his old friend. The 
Roman, who did not confider himfeJf on that occa- 
fion as a private man, but a fervant of the public, de- 
fired to know, before he anfwered his compliment, 
whether he fpoke to a friend, or an enemy of Rome. 
He then gave him the decree of the fenate, bid him 
read it over, and return him an immediate zn(wer t 
Antiochus, after perufing it, faid, that he would exa- 
mine the contents of it with his friends, and give his 
anfwer in a fhort time. Popilius, enraged at the king 
for talking of delays, drew, with the wand he held in 
his hand, a circle round Antiochus, and then raifing 
his voice ; dnjwer, fays he, the fenate^ before you Jiir 
mt of that circle. The king quite confounded at fo 
haughty an order, after a moment's reflection, replied, 
that he would act according to the defire of the fenate. 
Popilius then received his civilities ; and behaved after 
in all refpe&s as an old friend, f How effectual was 
this blunt loftinefs of fentiments and expreffion ! The 
Roman with a few words ftrikes terror into the kin" 
of Syria, and faves the king of Egypt. 

* Turnebiut and H. Vakjius monifque abfcifla gravitas ! Eo- 

think tkatnue fliould read, in Livy, dem momento Syria; regnur* 

Ekufinem inftead of Leufinem. terruit, /Egypti tcxic. f*L Mjx. 

t Quam efficax elt aaimi fer- 1. 6. c. 4. 
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The circumftance which made the one fo bold, and 
the other fo fubmiflive, was the news that arrived 
jufl before of the great victory gained by the Romans 
over Perfeus king of Macedonia. P rom that infrant, 
every thing gave way before them ; and the Roman 
name grew formidable to all princes and nations. 

Antiochus having left Egypt at the time ftipulated, 
Popilius returned with his collegues to Alexandria, 
where he figned the treaty of union between the two 
brothers, which had not been executed before. He 
then crofifed into Cyprus ; fent home Antiochus's fleet, 
which had gained a vi&ory over that of the Egyptians ; 
reirored the whole ifland to the kings of Egypt, who 
laid a juft claim to it ; and returned to Rome, in order 
to acquaint the fenate with the fuccefs of his em- 
bafly. 

Ambafiadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemys 
and Cieopatra tlieir fitter, arrived there almoft at the 
fame time. The former faid, " That the peace 
<c which the fenate had been pleafed to grant their fo- 
<l vertign, appeared to him more glorious than the 
" moft fplendid conquefis j and that he had obeyed 
<e the commands of the Roman ambafTadors, as ftricl- 
4t ly as if they had been fent from the gods." How 
groveling, and at the fame time, how impious was all 
this! They afterwards congratulated the Romans on 
the victory they had gained over Perfeus. The reft of 
the amhalfadors declared, in the like extravagant ftrain ; 
44 That the two Ptolemys and Cleopatra thought 
ct thernfeives bound in as great obligations to the fe- 

nate and people of Rome, as to their parents, and 
46 even to the gods ; having been delivered, by the 
c< protection which Rome had granted them, from a 
<; very grievous ficge > and re-efiabliflied on the throne 
«' of their anceflors, of which they had been almoft 
" entirely difpoiTefed." The fenate anfwered ; 
<e That Antiochus acted wifely in paying obedience to 

the ambafiadors; and that the people and fenate of 
" Rome were pieafeu with him ior it.'* Methinks 
i this 

i 
I 
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this is carrying the fpirit of haughtinefs as high as pofli- 
ble. With regard to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, it was 
anfwered ; " That the fenate were very much pleafed, 
" with the opportunity of doing them feme fcrvice ; 
" and that they would endeavour to make them fen- 
<l fible, that they ought to look upon the friend/hip 
" and protection of the Romans, as the mo ft folid 
" fupport of their kingdom." The Praetor was then 
ordered to make the ambafiadors the ufual prefects. 

Sect. III. Antiochus, enraged at what had happened 
in Egypt, wrea&s his vengeance on the 'Jews. He 
endeavours to abolifli the wcrjhip cf the true God m 
Jerufalem, He exercijes the ?nof horrid cruelties in 
that city. The generous refijiance made by Matialhias, 
who, in his expiring moments, exhorts his fns to fight 
in defence of the law of GocL f udas Alaccabcus 
gains feveral victories over the generals and armies of 
Antiochus. That prince, who had marched into Per- 
fia, in order to amafs treafures there, id 'inapt s ht len- 
der a rich temple in Elymais, hut is jhanu fuiiy re- 
buffed. Hearing that his armies had L:en df'eaicd ; i 
Judtsa, he fets out cn a fudden to t:\tirpate oil the 
Jews. In his march, he is Jiruch by the hand of 
heaven, and dies in the greatcfi torments, after ha ving 
reigned eleven years. 

(/) ANTIOCHUS, at his return from Egypt, ex- 
afperatcd to fee himfelf forcibly difpofieiUd by 
the Romans, of a crown which he looked upon already 
as his own, made the Jews, though they had not 
offended him in any manner, feel the whole weight of 
his wrath. In his march through Palefiine, he de- 
tached twenty two thoufand men, the command of 
whom he gave to Apollonius, with orders to deftroy 
the city of Jerufalem. 

(/') A. M. 3836. Ant. J. C. 168. I Maccab. i. 30 — 40. and ii. 
ver. 24 — 27. Jofeph. Anti^. 1. 12. c. 7. 

S 3 Apol* 
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Apollcnius arrived there jufl two years after 
this city had been taken by Antiochus. At his firft 
coming, he did not behave in any manner as if he had 
received fuch cruel orders, and waited till the firft 
day of the fabbath before he executed them. But 
then, feeing all the people affembled peaceably in the 
fynagogues, and paying their religious worftiip to the 
Creator; he put in execution the barbarous commiflion 
he had received, and fetting all his troops upon them, 
commanded them to cut to pieces all the men ; and to 
feize all the women and children, in order that they 
might be expofed to faie. Thefe commands were 
obeyed with the utmoft cruelty and rigour. Not a 
Tingle man was fpared ; all they could find being cru- 
elly butchered, infomuch that every part of the city 
dreamed with blood. The city was afterwards plun- 
dered ; and fire fet to feveral parts of it, after all the 
rich moveables had been carried off. They demolifhed 
fuch parts of the houfe as were frill ftanding ; and, 
with the ruin?, built a ftrong fort on the top of one of 
the hills of the city of David, oppofite to the temple 
which it commanded. They threw a ftrong garrifon 
into it, to av/e the whole Jewifli nation; they made 
it a good place of arms, furnifhed with good magazines, 
where they depofued all the fpoils taken in the plunder 
of the city. 

From hence the garrifon fell on all who came to 
worftiip the true God in the temple ; and fhed their 
blood on every part of the fancluary, which they pol- 
luted by all poffible methods. A flop was put to both 
morning and evening facrifices ; not one of the fer- 
vants of the true God daring to come and adore him 
there. 

(/•) Affoon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch, 
he publifhed a decree, by which the feveral nations in 
his dominions were commanded to lay afide their an- 
tient religious ceremonies, and their particular ufages ; 

(kj i Maccab. i. 41—64. & 2. vi. 1—7. Jofeph, ibid, 

to 
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to profefs the fame religion with the king, and to wor- 
ftiip the fame gods, and after the fame manner, as 
he did. This decree, though expreffed in general 
terms, glanced neverthelefs chiefly at the Jews, whom 
he was abfolutely determined to extirpate, as well as 
their religion. 

In order that this edict might be punctually exe- 
cuted, he fent intendants into all the provinces of 
his empire, who were commanded to fee it put in 
execution; and to inftruct the people in all the cere- 
monies and cuftoms to which they were to con- 
form. 

The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. 
Though they feem not to have been affected with the 
change of their worfhip or gods, they however were 
not very well pleafed with this innovation in religious 
matters. No people feemed more eager to comply 
with the orders of the court than the Samaritans. 
They prefented a petition to the king, in which they 
declared themfelves not to be Jews ; and defired that 
their temple, built on mount Gerizim, which, till 
then, had not been dedicated to any deity in particu- 
lar *, might henceforwards be confecrated to the Gre- 
cian Jupiter^ and be called after his name. Antio- 
chus received their petition very gracioully ; and or- 
dered Nicanor, deputy governor of the province of Sa- 
maria, to dedicate their temple to the Grecian Jupi- 
ter as they had defired, and not to moleft them in any 
manner. 

But the Samaritans were not the only apoftates who 
forfook their God and their law in this trial. SeveraJ 
Jews, either to efcape the perfecution, to ingratiate 
themfelves with the king or his officers, or elite from 
inclination and libertinifm, changed alfo their religi- 
on. From thefe different motives many fell from 
Ifrael(/) ; and feveral of thofe who had once taken 

(/) 1 Maccab. vi. 21 — 24. 

* They exprejfed tbemfehes in name of the Gad of Ifrael (Jehovah) 
that manner, becaufe the mighty was never uttered by the Jews. 

S 4 this 
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this wicked ftep, joining themfclves with the king's 

forces, became (as is but too common) greater perfe- 

cutors of their unhappy brethren than the heathens 

themfelves, employed to execute this barbarous com- 

nii/Tion. 

The intendant, who was fent into Judaea and Sa- 
maria, to fee the king's decree was punctually obeyed, 
was called Athenaeus, a man advanced in years, and 
extremely well verled in ail the ceremonies of the Gre- 
cian idolatry, who, for that reafon, was judged a fit 
perfon to invite thofe nations to join in it. Aflbon as 
he arrived in Jerufalem, he began by putting a flop to 
the facrifices which were offered up to the God of 
I free), and fupprefiirg all the obfervances of the Jew- 
iih law. They polluted the temple in fuch a manner, 
that it was no longer fit for the fervice of God ; pro- 
faned the fibbaths and other feltivais ; forbid the cir- 
cumcifion of children ; carried eft* and burnt all the 
copies of the law wherever they could find them ; abo- 
lished all the ordinances of God in every part of the 
country, and put to death whoever was found to have 
acted contiaiy to the decree of the king. The Syrian 
folders, and the intendant who commanded over 
them, were the chief inftruments by which the Jews 
were converted to the religion profefled by the fo 
vereign. 

To eftablim it the fooner in every part of the nation, 
altars and chapels filled with idols were erected in 
every part of the city, and facred groves were planted. 
They fet officers over thefe, who caufed all the peo- 
ple in general to offer facrifices in them every month, 
the day of the month on which the king was born, 
who made them eat fwine's flefh, and other unclean 
animals facrificed there. 

(m) One of thefe officers, Apelles by name, came to 
Modin, the refidence of Mattathias, of the facerdotal 
race, a venerable man, and extremely zealous for the 

(w) I Maccab. iu I — 30. Jofeph. Ant'q. 1. i%, c, 8. 

law 
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law of God. He was Ton to John, and grandfon to 
Simon, from whofe father Afmoneus the family was 
called Afmoneans. With him were his five fons, all 
brave men, and fired with as ardent a zeal for the law 
of God as himfelf. Thefe were Joannan firnamed 
Caddis ; Simon firnamed Thafi\ Judas firnamed Mac- 
cabeus \ Eleazar called Aharon ; and Jonathan called 
Jpphus. Being arrived in Modin, Apelles aifembled 
the inhabitants, and explained to them the purport of 
his commiffion. Directing himfelf afterwards to Mat- 
tathias, he endeavoured to perfuade him to conform 
to the king's orders ; in hopes that the converfion of fo 
venerable a man would induce all the reft of the inha- 
bitants to follow his example. He promifed that, in 
cafe of his compliance, the king would rank him in 
the number of his friends, and appoint him a member 
of his council ; and that himfelf and his fons mould be 
raifed, by the court, to the greateft honours and pre- 
ferments. Mattathias faid, fo loud as to be heard by 
the whole aflembly, that * though all the nations of 
the earth mould obey king Antiochus, and all the 
people of Ifrael mould abandon the law of their fo;e- 
fathers, and obey his ordinances, yet himfelf, his 
children, and his brothers would adhere forever invio- 
lably to the law of God. 

After having made this declaration, feeing a Jew 
going up to the altar which the heathens had raifed, 
to facrifice there in obedience to the king's injunction ; 
fired with a zeal like that of Phineas, and tranfported 
with a r juft and holy indignation, he fell upon the 
apoftate and killed him: After this, being a/fitted by 
his fons, and fome others who joined them, he alfo 
killed the king's commiftioner and all his followers. 
Having in a manner thrown up the ftandard by this 



* Etfi omnes gentes regi Antlo- 
cho ob.diunr, utdifcedat unulquif- 
f]'Jea fervitce lejns patrurn fuorum, 
& confcMiat mar.datis ejus : ego, 
& fiJii niti,. Sc fratrcs mei, ofce- 



diemus legi patrurn noftrorum. 

■f God bad common led his peo- 
ple to Jlay thofe idrj Jhould ftr- 
juade them to faenfice to idols, ^ee 
Deut. ch, xiii, ver. 6, to u. 

S 5 bol«i 
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bold action, he cried aloud in the city ; * JVhofoevcr 
is zealous of the law («), and ma'intaincth the covenants, 
let him follow me. As he now had aflembled his whole 
family, and all who were truly zealous for the worfhip 
of God, he retired with them to the mountains, whi- 
ther they foon were followed by others ; fo that all the 
deferts of Judaea were filled, in a little time, with peo- 
ple who fled from the perfecution. 

(o) At firft, when the Jews were attacked on the 
fabbath, for fear of violating the holinefs of the day, 
they did not dare to make the leaft defence, but fuf- 
fercd themfelves to be cut to pieces. However, they 
foon became fenfible, that the law of the fabbath was 
not binding to perfons in fuch imminent danger as 
themfelves. 

(/») Advice being brought Antiochus, that his de- 
crees were not fo implicitly obeyed in Judaea as in all 
other nations, went thither in perfon, in order to fee 
them put in execution. He then exercifed the moft 
horrid cruelties over all fuch Jews as refufed to abjure 
their religion ; in order to force the reft, by the dread 
of the like inhuman treatment, to comply with what 
was required of them, {q ) At this time happened the 
martyrdom of Eleazar ; of the mother and her feven 
fans, commonly called the Maccabees. Although 
their hiflory is univerfally known, they appear to me 
fo important, and relate fo nearly to Antiochus, whofe 
life I am now writing, that I cannot prevail with my- 
felf to omit it. I (hall therefore repeat it in almoft ti.e 
Vw j ry words of fcripture. 

The extreme violence of the perfecution occafioned 
many to fall away : but, on the other fide, fevcral 
continued inflexible, and chofe to fufTer death, rather 
than pollute themfelves by eating impure meats. 

(«; i Maccjb. c. vii. v. 27. (5) 1 Maccab. ii. 31 — 41. 



* Omni', qui zclum habet leg*?, ilatuens teftamentum, exe:' 




(/») A. M. 3S37. Ant. J. C. iC:. 
{3) z Maccab. c. vi. & vii. 
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Eleazar was one of the moft illuftrious among thefe. 
He was a venerable old man, ninety years of age, and 
a do&or of the law, whofe life had been one continued 
feries of fpotlefs innocence. He was commanded to 
eat fwine's flefli, and endeavours were ufed to make 
him fwallow it, by forcibly opening his mouth. But 
Eleazar, preferring a glorious life to a criminal death, 
went voluntarily to execution ; and perfevering in his 
refolute patience, was determined not to infringe the 
law to fave his life. 

His friends who were prefent, moved with an un- 
juft companion, took him afide, and earneftly be- 
fought him to permit them to bring him fuch meats as 
he was allowed to eat ; in order that it might be ima- 
gined, that he had eaten of the meats of the facrifice, 
purfuant to the king's command ; and by that means 
fave Lis life. But Eleazar, confidering only what 
great age, the noble and generous fentiments he was 
born with, and the life of purity and innocence which 
he had led from his infancy, required of him, an- 
fwered, purfuant to the ordinances of the holy law of 
God, that he would rather die than confent to whac 
wasdefired from him, " It would bemameful, fays 
" he to them, for me, at this age, to ufe fuch an 
" artifice, as many young men, upon the fuppofuion 
" that Eleazar, at fourfcore and ten years of age, had 
*' embraced the principles of the heathens, would be 
" impofed upon by fuch deceit, which I ihould have 
" employed to preferve the mort remains of a corrup- 
" tible life ; and thereby I mould diihonour my cUl 
" age, and expofe it to the curfes of all men. Be- 
" fides, fuppofing I mould by that means avoid the 
" punishment of men, I could never fly from the 
" hand of the Almighty, neither in this worlds nor 
" in that which is to come. For this reafon, ii I 
" Jay down my life courageoufly, I ihall appear vvor- 
" thy of old age ; and flill leave behind me, for the 
<c imitation of )'oung people, an example of conft.incy 
•* and refutation, by lufTering patiently an honouraLc 

11 d-juih, 
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' fc death, for the fake of our venerable, and holy 
" laws." Eleazar had no fooner ended his fpeech, 
but he was dragged to execution. The officers that 
attended him, and who hitherto had behaved with 
fome humanity towards him, grew furious upon what 
he had faid, which they looked upon as the effecl cf 
pride. When the torments had made him ready to 
breath his laft, he vented a deep figh and faid : " O 
" Lord ! thou who art poffefled of the holy knowledge, 
<c thou feeft that I, who could have delivered myfelf 
*' from death, do yet fuffer cruel agonies in my body ; 
*' but in my foul find joy in my fufferings, becaufc I 
" fear thee. " Thus died this holy man ; leaving, by 
his death, not only to the young men, but to his whole 
nation, a glorious example of virtue and refolution. 

At this time feven brothers, with their mother, 
were feized ; and king Antiochus would force them to 
eat fwine's flefti contrary to their law, by caufing their 
bodies to be fcourged in a moft inhuman manner. But 
the eldeft of the brethren faid to him : " What is it 
" thou wouklft afk or have of us ? We are ready to 
" lay down our lives, rather than violate the holy 
<c laws which God gave to our forefathers. " The 
Icing being exafperated at thefe words, ordered brazen 
pans and cauldrons to be heated ; and, when they were 
jcd, he caufed the tongue of that man who had fpoke 
firft to be cut off ; had the fkin torn from his head, and 
the extremities of his hands and feet cut off, before 
his mother and his brethren. After being mutilated 
in every part of his body, he was brought clofe to the 
fire, and fried in the pan. Whilft thefe variety of 
tortures were inflicting upon him, his brothers and 
their mother exhorted each other to die courageoufly, 
lining: " The Lord God will have regard to truth: 
4t lie will have pity on us, and comfort us, as Mofes 
4< declares in his fong." 

The firft dying in this manner, the fecond was 
taken ; and after the hair of his head, with the fkin, 
were tore away, he was afked whether he would eat 

of 
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of fome meats which were presented to him ; other- 
wife, that all his limbs {hould be fevered from his bo- 
dy. But he anfwered in the language of his country, 
" I will not obey any of your commands." He was 
then tortured in the fame manner as his brother. Be- 
ing ready to expire, he fpoke thus to the king : 
" Wicked prince, you bereave us of this terreftrial 
" life : but the king of heaven and earth, if we die 
<c for the defence of his laws, will one day raife us 
" up to everlafting life." 

They now proceeded to the third. He was com- 
manded to put forth his tongue, which he did imme- 
diately ; and afterwards ftretching forth his hands with 
the utmoft tranquillity of mind, he bravely faid : " I 
" received thefe limbs from heaven, but I now defpife 
" them, fince I am to defend the laws of God ; from 
" the fure and ftedfaft hopes that he will one day 
" reftore them to me." The king and all his fol- 
lowers were aftoniftied at the intrepidity of this young 
man, who fcorned the utmoft efforts of their cruelty. 

The fourth was tortured in the fame manner, and 
being ready to die, he faid to the monarch : " It is 
" for our advantage to be killed by men, becaufe 
" we hope that God will reftore us to life at the 
" refurredtion : but you, O king, will never rife to 
" life." 

The fifth, whilft they were tormenting him, faid 
to Antiochus : " You now act according to your own 
" will and pleafure, becaufe you are inverted with 
" abfolute human power, though you are but a mor- 
" tal man. But do not imagine that God has for- 
" faken our nation. Stay but a little, and you will 
" fee the wondrous effects of his power ; and in 
" what manner he will torment yourfelf and your 
<c race." 

The fixth came next, who, the moment before he 
expired, faid: Do not deceive yourfelf : *' It is true, 
" indeed, our fins have drawn upon us the exquifite 
" tortures which we now fuffer ; but do not flatter 

" your- 
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<c yourfelf with the hopes of impunity, after having 

<c prefumed to make war againft God himfelf." 

In the mean time their mother, fupported by the 
hopes that me had in God, beheld with incredible re- 
folution, all her feven fons die thus inhumanly in one 
day. She encouraged them by the wifeft and moft 
pathetic difcourfe, and uniting a manly courage with 
the tendernefs of a mother, fhe faid to them : "I 
<c know not in what manner you were formed in my 
* c womb ; for it was not I who infpired you with a 
<c foul and with life, nor formed your members : but 
<c I am fure that the Creator of the world, who 
" fafliioned man, and who gave being to all things, 
4< will one day reftore you to life by his infinite mer- 
" cy, in return for your having defpifed it here, out 
" of the love you bear to his laws." 

There ftill remained her youngeft fon. Antiochus 
began to exhort him to a compliance j afTuring him, 
with an oath, that he would raife him to riches and 
power ; and rank him in the number of his favourites, 
if he would forfake the laws of his forefathers. But 
the youth being infenfible to all thefe promifes, the 
king called his mother, and advifed her to infpire the 
child with falutary counfels. This ihe promifed : and 
going up to her fon, and laughing at the tyrant's cru- 
elty, fhe faid to him in her native language : " Son, 
" have pity on me ; on me who bore you nine 
<c months in my womb j who for three years fed 
<{ you with milk from my breads, and brought you 
" up ever fince. I conjure you, dear child, to look 
<c upon heaven and earth and every thing they con- 
" tain, and firmly to believe that God formed them 
" all, as well as man. Fear not that cruel executi- 
" oner ; but mow yourfelf worthy of your brethren, 
<c by fubmitting chearfully to death ; in order that 
<c by the mercy of God, I may receive you, toge- 
" ther with your brothers, in the glory which 
" awaits us. f ' 

As 
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As (he was fpeaking in this manner, the young 
child cried aloud : 44 What is it you expect: from me? 
44 I do not obey the king's command, but the law 
44 which was given us by Mofes. As to you, from 
44 whom all the calamities with which the Hebrews 
44 have been afflicted, flow, you fhall not efcape the 
44 hand of the Almighty. Our fufferings indeed are 
44 owing to our fins : but if the Lord our God, to 
44 punifh us, was, for a little time, angry with us, 
44 he at laft will be appeafed, and be reconciled to his 
44 fervants. But as for you, the moft wicked, the 
44 moft impious of men, do not flatter yourfelf with 
44 vain hopes. You fhall not efcape the judgment of 
44 the Creator, who is all- feeing and omnipotent. As 
44 to my brothers ; after having fufFered, a moment, 
44 the moft cruel tortures, they tafte eternal joys. In 
44 imitation of the example they have fet me, I freely 
44 give up my body and life for the laws of my forefa- 
44 thers ; and I befeech God to extend his mercy foon 
44 to our nation ; to force you by wounds and tor- 
44 tures of every kind to confefs that he is the only 
44 God; and that his anger, which is juftly fallen on 
44 the Hebrews, may end by my death and that of my 
44 brethren.'* 

The king, now tranfported with fury, and unable 
to bear thefe infults, caufed this laft youth to be tor- 
tured more grievoufly than the reft. Thus he died in 
the fame holy manner as his brethren, and with the 
utmoft confidence in God. At laft the mother alfo 
fufFered death. 

(r) Mattathias, before he died, fent for his five 
fons ; and after exhorting them to fight valiantly for 
the law of God again ft their perfecutors, he appointed 
Judas for their general, and Simon as prefident of the 
council. He afterwards died, and was interred at 
Modin, in the burying- place of his anceftors, all 

(r) A. M. 3838. Ant. J. C, 1G6. 1 Maccab. ii. 49—70. Jofeph. 
Antiq. 1. 8. c. 12, 

the 
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the faithful Ifraelites fhedding floods of tears at his 
death. 

(s) Antiochus finding that Paulus JE milius, after 
having defeated Perfeus and conquered Macedonia, had 
folemnized games in the city of Amphipolis, fituated 
on the river Strymon, was defirous to have the fame 
fpeclacle exhibited at Daphne near Antioch. He ap- 
pointed the time for them, fent to all places to invite 
fpeclators, and drew together prodigious multitudes. 
The games were celebrated with incredible pomp, coft 
immenfe fums, and lafted feveral days. The part he 
there acled, during the whole time, anfwered in every 
refpecl to the character given of him by Daniel (/), 
who calls him a vile or contemptible man - 9 as I have 
faid elfewhere. He there did fo many mad actions be- 
fore that infinite multitude of people, aflembled from 
different parts of the earth, that he became the laugh- 
ing-ftock of them all ; and many of them were fo 
much difgufted, that, to prevent their being fpedlators 
of a conduct fo unworthy a prince, and fo repuenant 
to the rules of modefty and decorum, they refuted to 
go any more to the feafts to which he invited them. 

(«) He had fcarce ended the folemnization of thefe 
games, but Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambaftador 
from the Romans, in order to have an eye on Antio- 
chus's actions. That prince gave him fo polite and 
friendly a reception, that the ambatfador not only laid 
afide all fufpicion with regard to him, and did not 
perceive that he retained any refentment with refpcet 
to what had happened in Alexandria, but even blamed 
thofe who fpread fuch reports of him. And indeed 
Antiochus, befide other civil-ties, quitted his palace to 
make room for Tiberius Gracchus and his train, and 
was even going to refign his crown to him. The nm- 
baflador ought to have been politician enough to fufpcc"t 
all thefe carefies : for it is certain that Antiochus vva3 

(5) Polyb. apud A;hen. 1. r. p. i 9 ?, &c. Dird. in Excerpt. V a K f, 
p. 321. (0 Dan. xi. zi. " ^ IViyb. Lcgat. loi — icf. 

Died, is Excerpt. Vaief, p ~,zz, 
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meditating, at that time, how he might beft revenge 
himfelf of the Romans; but he difguifed his fenti- 
ments, in order to gain time, and to be the better able 
to carry on his preparations. 

(x) Whilft Antiochus was amufing himfelf with ce- 
lebrating games at Daphne, Judas was acting a very 
different part in Judaea. After having levied an army, 
he fortified the cities, rebuilt the fortreffes, threw 
flrong garrifons into them, and thereby awed the 
whole country. Apollonius, who was governor of 
Samaria under Antiochus, thought he mould be able 
to check his progrefs, and accordingly marched direct- 
ly againft him. However, Judas defeated him, and 
made a great daughter of his troops. Seron, another 
commander, who had flattered himfelf with the hopes 
of revenging the affront his matter had received, met 
with the like fate ; and, as that general had been, 
was alfo defeated and killed in the battle. 

When news was brought Antiochus of this double 
defeat, he was exafperated to fury. Immediately he 
aiTembled all his troops, which formed a mighty 
army, and determined to deflroy the whole Jewifh 
nation, arid to fettle other people in their country. 
But when his troops were to be paid, he had not fuf- 
ficient fums in his coffers, having exhaufted them in 
the foolifli expences he had lately been at. For want 
of money he was obliged to fufpend the vengeance he 
meditated againft the Jewifh nation ; and all the plans 
he had formed for the immediate execution of that 
defign. 

(y) He had fquandered immenfe fums on the games. 
Befides this, he had been extravagantly profufe in 
every other refpec"t, particularly in the prefents he be- 
llowed on particular perfons and whole bodies of men. 
He often would throw his money abundantly among 
his attendants and others j fometimes feafonably e- 
nough, but moft frequently without fenfe or reafon. 

(*) 1 Maccab. iii. i — 26. 2. viii. 5 — 7 . Jofeph. Anti<j, 1. 12. c. 10 • 
\y) Jo%h. Antiq. 1. 12. c. u. 

On 
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On thefe occafions he verified what the prophet Da- 
niel had foretold of him, that he fhould (z) fcatter 
among them the prey and fpoil of riches ; and the au- 
thor of the {a) Maccabees fays, that he had been ex- 
ceedingly liberal, and had abounded above the kings 
that were before htm. We are told by (b) Athenaeus, 
that the circumftances which enabled him to defray fo 
prodigious an expence were, firft, the fpoils he had 
taken in Egypt, contrary to the promife he had made 
Philometor in his minority ; fecondly, the fums he 
had raifed among his friends, by way of free gifts ; 
laftly, (which was the moft confiderable article) the 
plunder of a great number of temples, which he had 
facrilegioufly invaded. 

(c) Befides the difficulties to which the want of mo- 
ney reduced him, others arofe, according to Daniel's 
prophefy, from the tidings which came to him out of 
the eajl, and out of the north. For northward, Ar- 
taxias, king of Armenia, had rebelled againft him ; 
and Perfia, which lay eaftward, difcontinued the re- 
gular payment of the tribute, (d) There, as in every 
other part of his dominions, all things feemed in the 
utmoft confufion, occafioned by the new ordinance by 
which the antient cuftoms of fo many of his fubjecls 
were aboliflied ; and thofe of the Greeks, of which 
he was ridiculoufly fond, eftablifhed in their ftead. 
Thefe things occafioned great confufion with refpeft to 
the payments which, till then, had been very regular 
throughout that vaft and rich empire, and had always 
fupplied fums fufficient to defray the great expences it 
was neceflary to be at. 

(e) To remedy thefe grievances, as well as a multi- 
tude of others, he refolved to divide his forces into two 
parts : to give the command of one of his armies to 

(x) Dan. xi. 24. (a) 1 Maccab. Hi. 30. (b) Athen. 

1. 5. p. 195. (f) Dan. xi. 44. & Hieron. in hunc locum. 

(a) 1 Maccab. iii. 29. (e) 1 Maccab. Hi. 31 — 60. &iv. I — 25* 

a. vi'ii. 8 — 28. Jofeph. Anti^. 1. 12. c. II. Appian. in Syr. p. 117* 
Hieron. in Dan. xi. 44, 
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Lyfias, defcended from the blood-royal, in order that 
he might fubdue the Jews ; and to march the other 
into Armenia, and afterwards into Perfia, to reinftate 
the affairs of thofe provinces in their former flourishing 
condition. He accordingly left Lyfias the government 
of all the countries on this fide the Eupi; rates ; and 
the care of his fon's education, who afterwards was 
called * Antiochus Eupator. After paffing mount Tau- 
rus, he entered Armenia, beat Artaxias, and took 
him prifoner. He marched from thence into Perfia, 
where he fuppofed he mould have no other trouble, 
but to receive the tribute of that rich province, and 
thofe in its neighbourhood. He fondly flattered him- 
felf that he mould there find fums fufficient to fill his 
coffers, and reinftate all his affairs upon as good a 
foot as ever. 

Whilft he was forming all thefe projects, Lyfias 
was meditating how he might befr put in execution the 
orders he had left him, efpecially thofe which related to 
the Jews. The king had commanded him to extir- 
pate them, fo as not to leave one Hebrew in the 
country ; which he intended to people with other 
inhabitant?, and to diftribute the lands among them 
by lot. He thought it necefTary for him to make the 
more difpatch in this expedition, becaufe advice was 
daily brought him, that the arms of Judas made pro- 
digious progrefs, and increafed in ftrength by taking 
all the fortreffes which he approached. 

Philip, whom Antiochus had left governor of Ju- 
daea, feeing Judas's fuccefs, had fent expreiTes, with 
advice of this, to Ptolemy Macron governor of Ccelo- 
fyria and Paleftine, on which Judaea depended ; and 
had prefTed him, by letter, to employ fuch meafures as 
might beft fupport the interefts of their common fo- 
vereign in this important conjuncture. Macron had 
communicated his advices and letters to Lyfias. A 
refolution was therefore immediately taken, to fend an 

• He was then but feven years old. 
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army, of which Ptolemy Macron was appointed gene 
raliffimo, into Judaea. He appointed Nicanor, his 
intimate friend, his lieutenant-general j fent him be- 
fore, at the head of twenty thoufand men, with Geor- 
gias, a veteran officer of confummate experiep.ee, to 
aflift him. Accordingly they entered the country, 
and were foon followed by Ptolemy, with the re r t of 
the forces intended for that expedition. The armies, 
when joined, came and encamped at Emmaus near 
Jerufalem. It confifted of forty thoufand foot and 
fcven thoufand horfe. 

Thither alfo repaired an army of another kind. It 
confifted of merchants that came to purchafe the (lave?, 
who, it was fuppofed, would certainly be taken in 
that war. Nicanor, who had flattered himfelf with 
the hopes of levying large fums of money by this means, 
fuflicient to pay * the two thoufand talents which the 
king ftill owed the Romans, on account of the antient 
treaty of Sipylus ; publifhed a proclamation in the 
neighbouring countries, declaring, that all the prifo- 
ners taken in that war mould be fold, at the rate of nine- 
ty for a talent f . A refolution indeed had been taken, 
to cut to pieces all the men grown j to reduce ail the 
reft to a ftate of captivity, and one hundred and eighty 
thoufand of the latter, at the price above-mentioned, 
Would have fold exactly for the furn in queftion. The j 
merchants therefore, finding this would be a very pro-! 
fitable article to them, (as it was a very low price) 
flocked thither in crowds, and brought confiderable 
fums with them. We are told that a thoufand, all 
of them very confiderable merchants, arrived in the 
Syrian camp on this occafion, without including their 
domed ics and the perfons they mould want, to lcok 
after the captives they intended to purchafe. 

Judas and his brethren, perceiving the danger with 
which they were threatened, by the approach of fo 
powerful an army, which, they knew, had been 

♦ Abtut three hundred pounds Jierling. -f A thoufand crowns. 
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commanded to extirpate entirely the Jewifh nation, 
refolved to make a very vigorous defence; to fight for 
themfelves, their law, and their liberty ; and, either 
to conquer, or die fword in hand. Accordingly they 
divided the fix thoufand men under their command 
into four bodies of fifteen hundred men each. Judas 
put himfelf at the head of thefirfr, and gave the com- 
mand of the three others to his brethren. He after- 
wards marched them to Mafpba, there to ofFer toge- 
ther their prayers to God j and to implore his affift- 
ance in the extreme danger to which they were re- 
duced. He made choice of this place, becaufe as Je- 
rufalcm was in the hands of their enemies, and the 
fancluary trampled upon, they could not afiemble in 
it to folemnize that religious a£t ; and Mafpha feemed 
the fitted place for that purpofe, becaufe God was 
worfhipped there before the foundation of the temple. 

(f) Here are now two armies ready to engage, the 
numbers on each fide very unequal, and the difpofition 
of their minds ftill more fo. (g) They agree how- 
ever in one point, that is, both are firmly perfuaded 
they fhall gain the victory ; the one, becaufe they 
have a mighty army of well difciplined troops, com- 
manded by brave and experienced generals j the other, 
becaufe they put their whole truft in the God of ar- 
mies. 

After proclamation had been made according to the 
(/;) law, that thGfe who had built a houfe that year, 
or married a wife, or planted a vine, or were afraid, 
had liberty to retire ; Judas's fix thoufand men were 
reduced to half that number. Neverthelefs this valiant 
captain of the people of God, refolutely determined to 
fight the mighty holt of the enemy with only this 
handful of men, and to leave the iffue to providence ; 
advanced with his few forces, encamped very near the 
enemy, and told his foldiers, after having animated 
them by all the motives which the prefent conjuncture 
(/) Judges xx. I, (g) 1 Reg, vii. 5. {b) Deut. xx, 
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fupplied, that he intended to give the Syrians battle 
on the morrow, and therefore that they muft prepare 
for it. 

But receiving advice that fame evening, that Gor- 
gias had been detached from the enemy's camp with 
five thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, all chofen 
troops ; and that he was marching a bye-way, through 
which the apoftate Jews led him, in order to come 
and furprize his camp in the night ; he was not fatif- 
fied with fruftrating that defign, but even made ufe of 
the very flratagem which the enemy intended to em- 
ploy againft him, and was fuccefsful in it. For, rai- 
fing his camp immediately, and carrying off all the 
baggage ; he marched and attacked the enemy's camp, 
weakened by the beft troops having been detached from 
it ; and fpread fuch terror and confufion into every 
part of it, that after three thoufand Syrians had been 
cut to pieces, the reft fled, and left him the whole 
plunder of their camp. 

As Gorgias was ftill at the head of his formidable 
detachment, Judas, like a wife captain, kept his 
troops together 5 and would not fuffer them to ftraggle 
about after plunder, or in purfuit of the enemy, till 
they mould have defeated that body alfo. He was 
fuccefsful without coming to a battle ; for Gorgias, 
after failing to meet with Judas in his camp, and hav- 
ing fought for him in vain in the mountains whither he 
fuppofed he had retired, withdrew at laft into his 
camp ; and finding it in a blaze, and his foldiers ftrag- 
gling and flying away, it was impollible for him to 
keep them in order j fo that thefe threw down their 
arms and fled alfo. Then Judas and the men under 
his command purfued them vigoroufly, and cut to pie- 
ces a greater number on this occafion, than they had 
before done in the camp. Nine thoufand Syrians were 
left dead in the field, and the greateft part of thofe who 
fled were either maimed or wounded. 

After this, Judas marched back his foldiers, in or- 
der to plunder the camp, where they met with im- 

menfe 
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menfe booty ; and great numbers who were come, as 
to a fair, to buy the captive Jews, were themfelves 
taken prifoners and fold. The next day, being the 
fabbath, was folemnized in the moft religious manner. 
The Hebrews, on that occafion, gave themfelves up 
to an holy joy ; and unanimoufly returned thanks to 
the Creator, for the great and fignal deliverance he 
had wrought in their favour. 

We have here a fenfible image of the feeble oppofi- 
tion which the human arm is able to make againft 
that of the Almighty, on whom only the fate of bat- 
tles depends. It is"evident that Judas was fully fenfi- 
ble of his own weaknefs. How can we> fays he to 
the Almighty before the battle, Jland before them, un- 
lefs tbou thyfelf afftflejl us ? And it is as evident that he 
was no lefs firmly perfuaded of the fuccefs of his arms. 
The viftoty, (he had faid before) does not depend on the 
number of foldiers, but it is from heaven that all our 
ftrength comes. But although Judas had fo entire a 
confidence in God, he employs all thofe expedients 
which the moft experienced and braveft general could 
ufe, in order to obtain the victory. How excellent 
a pattern have we here for generals ! To pray with 
humility, becaufe all things depend on God : and to 
act with vigour, as if all things depended on man. 

« We are ftill poftelTed (thanks to the Almighty) 

of generals who believe it glorious to entertain fuch 
thoughts ; and who, at the head of great armies, com- 
pofed of as brave foldiers as ever were, as well as of 
officers and commanders of an almo'ft unparallelled 
courage and zeal, do not rely on all thofe human ad- 
vantages, but folely on the protection of the God of 
armies. 

(/) Judas, encouraged by the important victory he 
had gained, and reinforced by a great number of troops 
whom this fuccefs brought to him, employed the ad- 
vantage which this gave him to diftrefs the reft of his 

{}) z Maccab* viii. 30—33. 
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enemies. Knowing that Timotheus and Bacchides, 
two of Antiochus's lieutenants, were railing troops to 
fight him, he marched again^ them, defeated them 
in a great battle, and killed upwards of twenty thou- 
fand of their men. 

(&) Lyfias hearing of the ill fuccefs which Antio- 
chus's arms had met with in Judaea, and the great 
lofles he had fuftained in that country, was in great 
aftonilhment and perplexity. However, knowing 
that the king had a ftrong defire to extirpate that na- 
tion, he made mighty preparations for a hew expedi- 
tion againft the Jews. .Accordingly he levied an army 
of fixty thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe, all 
chofen troops ; and putting himfelf at their head, he 
inarched into Judaea, firmly refolved to lay wafte the 
whole country, and to deftroy all the inhabitants. 

He encamped at Bethfura, a city (landing to thefouth 
of Jerufalem, towards the frontiers of Idumaea. Judas 
advanced towards him at the head of ten thoufand men j 
and, fully perfuaded that the Lord would affift him, 
he engaged the enemy with his inconfiderable body of 
troops, killed five thoufand of them, and put the reft 
to flight. Lyfias, difmayed at the furprizing valour 
of Judas' s foldiers, who fought with intrepid courage, 
determined to conquer or die, led back his conquered 
army to Antioch, intending neverthelefs, to come and 
attack them again the next year with a ftill more pow- 
erful body of forces. 

(/) Judas being left matter of the field by the retreat 
of Lyfias, took advantage of this opportunity, and 
^marched to Jerufalem, where he recovered the fan&u- 
ary from the heathens, purified it, and dedicated it 
again to the fervice of God. This folemn dedication 
continued a week, all which was fpent in thankfgiving 
for the delivery that God had vouchfafed them ; and 
it was ordained, that the anniverfary of it fhould be 

(*) A. M. 3S39. Ant. J. C. 165. 1 Maccab. iv. 26 — 35. Jofeph. 
Antiq. 1. 12. c. 11. (/) 1 Maccab. 'iv. 36 — 61. & v. 1, 2. 2.x. 
I— 8. Jofeph, Antiq. 1. iz. c. lit 
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folemnized every year. The neighbouring nations, 
jealous of the profperity of the Jews, made a league to 
deftmy them ; and refolved to join Antiochus, in or- 
der to extirpate that people. 

(m) This prince was then in Perfia, levying the tri- 
bute which had not beer, paid regularly. He was in- 
formed, that Elymais was thought to -abound with 
riches ; and efpecially, that in a temple of that city, 
which Polybius fays w^s dedicated to Diana, and to 
Venus according to Appian, prodigious fums were 
laid up. He went thither, with a dcfign to take the 
city, and plunder the temple, as he had before done Je- 
rufalem. But his defign having taken vent, the coun- 
try people and the inhabitants of the city took up arms 
to defend their temple, and gave him a fliameful re- 
pulfe. Antiochus, thunder-ftruck at this difgrace, 
withdrew to Ecbatana. 

To add to his afHi&ion, news was there brought 
him, of the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Ju- 
daea. In the violence of his rage, he fet out with all 
poflible expedition, in order to make that nation feel 
the dreadful effects of his wrath ; venting nothing but 
menaces on his march ; and breathing only final ruin 
and deftru&ion. Advancing in this i difpoiition to- 
wards Babylonia, which was in his way ; frefh ex- 
prefles came to him with advice of Lyfias's defeat, and 
alfo that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown 
dov/n the altars and idols which he had fet up in them, 
and re-eftablifhed their antient worfhip. At this news 
his fury increafed. Immediately he commands his 
coachman to drive with the utmoft fpeed, in order 
that he might have an opportunity to fatiate fully his 
vengeance : threatning to make Jerufalem the burying- 
place of the whole Jewifti nation, and not to leave one 
fingle inhabitant in it. He had fcarce uttered that 

{m) A. M. 3840. Ant. J. C. 164. I Maccab. vi. 1 — 16. 2 h* 
1 39. Polyb. in Excerpt, Valcf, p. 145. Appian. in Syr. p. 131. 
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blafphemousexpreflion, but he was {truck by the hand 
of God. He was feized with incredible pains in his 
bowels, and the mod exceflive pangs of the cholic. 
thus the murderer and blafpkemer, fays the .author of the 
Maccabees, having Juffcred moft grievoufly, as he treat- 
ed other men, fo died he a miferable death, in ajlrange 
country in the mountain. 

But ftill his pride was not abated by this firft (hock : 
fo far from it, that fuffering himfelf to be hurried away 
by the wild tranfports of his fury, and breathing no- 
thing but vengeance againft the Jews, he gave orders 
for proceeding with all poffible fpeed in the journey. 
But as his horfes were running forwards impetuoufly, 
he fell from his chariot, and thereby bruifed, in a 
grievous manner, every part of his body ; fo that his 
attendants were forced to put him into a litter, where 
he fufTered inexpreffible torments. Worms crawled 
from every part of him ; his flefli fell away piece- 
meal, and the flench was fo great, that it became in- 
tolerable to the whole army. Being himfelf unable to 
bear it, (n) // is meet, fays he, to be fubjett unto God ; 
and man who is morial Jhould not think of himfelf as if 
be were a god. Acknowledging that it was the hand 
of the Lord of Ifrael which ftruck him, becaufe of 
the calamities he had brought upon Jerufalem, he pro- 
mifes to exert his utmoft liberality towards his chofen 
people j to enrich with precious gifts the holy temple 
of Jerufalem which he had plundered ; to furnifh, 
from his revenues, the fums neceffary for defraying 
the expence of the facrifices ; to turn Jew himfelf ; 
and to travel into every part of the world, in order to 
publifh the power of the Almighty. He hoped he 
(hould calm his wrath by thefe mighty promifes, 
which the violence of his prefent affliction, and the 
fear of future torments, extorted from his mouth, 
but not from his heart. But, adds the author in quef- 

(«) 2 Maccab. c. ix. v. 12. 
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tion, (o) T7jIs wicked pcrfon voiced unto the Lord, who 
nozv no more would have mercy upon him. And indeed 
this murtherer and blafphemer, (thefe are the names 
which the writer of the Maccabees fubftituted in the 
place of illujlrious, which men had beftowed on that 
prince,) being ftruck in a dreadful manner, and treat- 
ed as he treated others, finiftied an impious life by a 
miferable death *. 

Before he expired, he fent for Philip, who had 
been brought up with him from his infancy ; was his 
favourite, and had beftowed on him the regency of 
Syria during the minority of his fon, then nine years 
of age. He had put into his hands the diadem, the 
feal of the empire, and all the other enfigns of royalty; 
exhorting him, efpecially, to employ his utmoft en- 
deavours to give him fuch an education as would beft 
teach him the art of reigning, and how to govern his 
fubjecls with juflice and moderation. Few princes 
give fuch inftructions to their children till they are 
near their end; and that, after having fet them a 
quite different example during their whole lives. 
Philip caufed the king's body to be conveyed to An- 
tioch. This prince had /at eleven years on the 
throne. 

Sect. IV. Prophecies' of Daniel relating to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

AS Antiochus Epiphanes was a violent perfecutor 
of the people of God, who formed the Jewifh 

(oj z Maccab. c. xiii. 

* Polybius attcfls the truth of quainted ivitb the faiptures, af- 

tbis, and relates that Antiochus Jigns as the caufe of this puniflj- 

•was trouhled ivitb a perpetual ment the facrilepious attempt, 

delirium j imagining that fpeclres formed by this prince again)} the 

flood perpetually before him, re- ttmple of Diana in Elymais, 

proacbinz him ivitb his crimes. PoJyb, in Excerpt. Vak'f. p. 145. 
I'bii hijl'jrian, who vjat u»ac- 
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church ; and was, at the fame time, the type of the 
Antichriit, who, in after-ages, was to afflict the 
Chriftian church ; the prophecies of Daniel expatiate 
much more on this prince than on any other menti- 
oned in them. This prophecy confifts of two parts, 
one of which relates to his wars in Egypt, and the 
other to the perfccution carried on by him againft 
the Jews. We mail treat thefe feparately, and unite 
together the various places where mention is made of 
them. 

I. The wars of Antiochus Epiphanes a- 
gainst Egypt, foretold by Daniel the 

PRSPHET. 

(p) And in his (Seleucus Philopator'j) efiate Jhall 
(land up a vile perfon, to whom they Jhall not give the 
honour of the kingdom : but he Jhall come in peaceably, 
and obtain the kingdom by flatteries. This verfe, which 
points out the acceflion of Antiochus to the crown, 
has been already explained. 

(q) And ivith the arms of a flood Jhall they (the Sy- 
rians,) be overflown before him, (Antiochus Epiphanes) 
and Jhall be broken \ yea, aljo the prince of the covenant, 
Heliodorus, the murtherer of Seleucus and his adhe- 
rents, as alfo thofe of the Egyptian king, who had 
formed defigns againft Syria, were defeated by the 
forces of Attalus and Eumenes, and difperfed by the 
arrival of Antiochus, whofe prefence difconcerted all 
their projects. By the prince of the covenant, we may 
luppofe to be meant, either Heliodorus the ring-leader 
of the confpirators, who had killed Seleucus j or ra- 
ther Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt, who loft his 
life by a confpiracy of his own fubjecls, when he was 
meditating a war againft Syria. Thus providence 

(/ Pan. c. xL ver. zi, ($) Ver. az. 

removed 
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removed this powerful adverfary, to make way for 
Antiochus, and raife him to the throne. 

It appears that the prophet in the following verfes, 
points out clearly enough the four different expeditions 
of Antiochus into Egypt. 

Antiochus'j frfl Expedition into Egypt. 

(r) And after the league made with him, (with Pto- 
lemy Philometor his nephew king of Egypt) he fljall 
ivork deceitfully ; for he fljall ccme up, and Jhall become 

Jlrong with a Jmall people. Antiochus, though he was 
already determined on the war ; he yet fljall ajfume a 

fpecious appearance of friendjhip for the king of Egypt. 
He even fent Apollonius to Memphis, to be prefent 
at the banquet given on occafion of that prince's coro- 
nation, as a proof that it was agreeable to him. Ne- 
verthelefs foon after, on pretence of defending his ne- 
phew, he marched into Egypt with a Jmall army in 
comparifon of thofe which he levied afterwards. The 
battle was fought near Pelufium, Antiochus was 

Jlrongeft, that is victorious, and afterwards returned to 
Tyre. Such was the end of his firft expedition. 

AntiochusV fecond Expedition into Egypt. 

(s) He fljall enter peaceably even upon the fatteft places 
of the province (Egypt j) and he fnall do that which his 
fathers have not done, nor his father's fathers ; he /hall 
fatter among them (his troops ) the prey and fpoil and 
riches ; yea, and he fljall forecafl his devices again/I the 
Jlrong holds, even for a time. 

(r) And he Jhall flir up his power and his courage a- 
gainfl the king of the fouih (of Egypt) with a great ar- 
my, and the king of the fouth Jhall be Jlirred up to battle 

(r) Ver. 23. (,) Ver. 24. (0 V ^ *S- 

T 3 with 
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with a "very great and mighty army, but he Jljall ntil 
Jland : for they Jhall forecafl devices again/} him. 

(u) Tea, they that feed of the portion of his (the king 
of Egypt's) meat, Jljall de/Jroy him, and his army Jhall 
overflow : and many Jhall Jail down fllain. 

In thefe three verfes appear the principal characters 
of ' Anticchus's fecend expedition into Egypt ; his 
mighty armies, his rapid conquefts, the rich fpoils he 
carried from thence, and the diflimulation and trea- 
chery he began to practice with regard to Ptolemy. 

Anticchus, 2fter employing the whole winter in 
making preparations for a fecond expedition into 
Egypt, invaded it both by Tea and land, the inftant 
the feafon would permit. (*) Wherefore he entered 
into Egypt with a great multitude, with chariots, and 

elephants, and horfemen, and a great navy. And 

made war again/} Ptolemy king of Egypt : but Ptolemy 
was afraid of him and fled ; and many were wounded 

to death. Thus they got the flrong cities in the land of 

Egypt, and he took the fpoils thereof 

Daniel, fome verfes after, is more minute in his 
prophefy of this event. 

(y) And at the time of the end Jhall the king of the 
fouth pujh at him (Ptolemy is here hinted at ;) and the 
king of the north (Antiochus) Jhall come againfl him like 
a whirlwind with chariots, and with horfemen, and 
with many Jhips, and he Jhall enter into the countries, 
and Jhall overflow and pafs over. 

(z) He Jhall enter alfo into the glorious land, and ma ' 
ny countries Jhall be overthrown : but thefe Jhall ejeape 
tut of his hand, even Edom and Moab, and the chief 
ef the children of Ammon. 

(a) He Jhall flretch forth his hand alfo upon the coun- 
tries, and the land of Egypt Jhall not efcape. 

{b) But he Jljall have power over the treafures of gold 
*nd filver, and over the precious things of Egypt, &c. 

(a) Ver. 26. (x) 1 Maccab. c. i, v, 17, 18, 19. (y) Ver. 40. 
(scj Ver, 41. (a) Ver. 4a, (b) Ver. 43. 
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If we compare the relation given by the author of 
the Maccabees with Daniel's prophefy, we find a per- 
fect refemblance, except that the prophet is more clear 
and particular than the hiftorian. 

(c) Diodorus relates that Antiochus, after this vic- 
tory, conquered all Egypt, or at lead the greateft part 
of it : for all the cities, Alexandria excepted, opened 
their gates to the conqueror. He fubdued Egypt 
with an aftoniihing rapidity, and did that (d) which 
his forefathers had not done y nor his father s fathers. 

Ptolemy either furrendered himfelf, or fell into the 
hands of Antiochus, who at firft treated him with 
kindnefs ; had but one table with him, feemed to 
be greatly concerned for his welfare, and left him 
the peaceable poueflion of his kingdom, referving to 
himfelf Pelufium, which was the key of it. For 
Antiochus aflumcd this appearance of frier.dfhip with 
no other view but to have the better opportunity of ru- 
ining him. (e) The) that feed of the portion of his meat 
Jhall dcjlroy him. 

Antiochus did not make a long (lay in Egypt at 
that time, the news which was brought of the general 
revolt of the Jews, obliging him to march againlt 
them. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
offended at Philometor for having concluded an alliance 
with Antiochus, raifed Evergetes his younger brother 
to the throne in his (lead. 

Antiochus, who had advice of what had palled in 
Alexandria, took this opportunity to return into 
Egypt, upon pretext of refloring the dethroned mo- 
narch, but, in reality, to make himfelf abfolute mailer 
of the kingdom. 

(c) In Excerpt. Valef. p. 3 \t>. {d ) Dan. c. xi. vcr. 24, 

(e) Vcr, 26. 
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Antiochus'j third Expedition intoEcvPT. 

(f) - And loth thcfc kings hearts /kail be to do mi [chief ; 
end they Jhall Jpcak lies at one table ; but it Jhall 
not proj'per : for yet the end flail be at the time ap- 
pointed. 

(g) Then flail he (AntiochusJ return into his land 
with great riches. 

Antiochus's third expedition could fcarce be pointed 
out more clearly. That prince hearing that the Alex- 
andrians had raifed Evergetes to the throne, returned 
to Egypt upon the fpecious pretence of reftoring Phi- 
lometor : [h) per hone ft am jpeciem majoris Ptolemm re- 
ducendi in ngnum. After having overcome the Alex- 
andrians, in a fea- fight at Pelufium, he laid fiege to 
Alexandria. But finding the inhabitants made a ftrong 
oppofition, lie was contented with making himfelf 
maflerof Egypt again in the name of his nephew, in 
whofe defence he pretended to have drawn the fword : 
(i) cut regnutn quari fuis viribus fmulabat. They were 
then at Memphis, eat at the fame table, and behaved 
towards one another with all the outward marks of a 
lincere friendmip. The uncle feemed to have his 
nephew's interelt at heart, and the nephew to repofe 
the higheft confidence in his uncle ; but all this was 
mere fhow and outfide, both difiembling their real 
fentiments. The uncle endeavoured to crufli his ne- 
phew : {k) cui regnum quari fuis viribus fmulabat, 
ut max viclorem aggrediretur ; and the nephew who 
faw through his defign, voluntatis ejus non ignarus, 
ftrove immediately to be reconciled to his brother. 
Thus neither fucceeded in deceiving of the other : 
nothing was yet determined, and Antiochus returned 
into Syria. 

(f) Ver. 27. (g) Ver. 2?. {h) Liv. 1. 44. n. 19. 

(/', id. 1. 45, n. 11. plicron. in Dan. [k i Liv. ibid. 
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Antigchus's fourth Expedition into Egypt. 

(/) At the time appointed he Jhall return, and come to- 
tvard the fouth, but it jhall not be as the former, or as 
the latter. 

(m) For the Jhips of Chittim /hall come again/1 him : 
therefore he Jhall be grieved and return, and have in- 
dignation again/1 the holy covenant. 

Advice being brought Antiochus that the two bro- 
thers were reconciled, he threw off the mafk, and 
declared publickly that he intended to conquer Egypt 
for himfelf. And, to fupport his pretenfions, be re- 
turned towards the fouth, that is, into Egypt, but was 
not fo fuccefsful in this expedition as before, (k) As 
he was advancing forward to befiege Alexandria, Po- 
pilius and the other Roman ambafladors, who were 
on board a fleet compofed of Macedonian or Greek 
fhips, (for this the Hebrew word Chittim fignifies) 
which they found at Delos, obliged him to lay down 
his arms and leave Egypt. He obeyed, but with the 
utmo/l reluclance, and made the city and temple of fe- 
rufalem feel the dire ejfecls of his indignation, as will 
be prefently feen. 

Had the prophet been eye-witnefs to this event, 
would it have been poflible for him to point it out in 
a clearer and more exact manner. 

II. Cruel persecutions exercised by Antio- 
chus against the J ews, AND FORETOLD BY 

THE PROPHET DANIEL. 

I have mentioned and explained in another place, 
the account which Daniel the prophet gives of 
Alexander the Great's reign, and thofe of his four 
fucceflbrs. 

(/) Ver. 29. (w) Ver, 30. («) Liv. 1. 4.5. n. 10, 

(?) Be- 
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(o) Beheld an he-goat came from the wejl, on the face 

df the whole earth, and touched not the ground. . 

Could it have been poflible to denote more plainly the 
rapidity of Alexander's conquefts ? (p) The he-goat wax- 
ed very great, and when he was ftrong, the great horn 
was broken : and for it came up four notable ones tozvards 
the four winds of heaven. Thefe are Alexander's four 
fucceflbrs. {q ) And cut of one of them came forth a little 
horn, which waxed exceeding great, toward the fouth, 
and toward the eajl, and toward the plea f ant land. 
This is Antiochus Epiphanes, who gained feveral 
victories towards the fouth and eaft, and who ftrong- 
ly oppofed the army of the Lord and the Jewifh peo- 
ple, of whom God was the ftrength and the pro- 
tector. 

The prophet afterwards points out the war which 
Epiphanes proclaimed againil the people of God, the 
priefts of the Lord, his laws and his temple. 

(r) And it waxed great (the horn ) even to the hoji 
of heaven, and it cajl down feme of the hojl, and of tht 

flars to the ground, and /lamped upon them. (s) Tea, 

he magnified himfelf even to the prince of the hojl ( to 
God ; ) and by him the daily facrifice was taken away, 

and the place of his fancluary was cafl down. — 

(/) And an hojl was given him againjl the daily facrifice 
by reafon of tranfgrejfion, and it cajl down the truth U 
the ground, and it praclifed and profpered. 

Daniel gives ftill greater extent to the fame prophe- 
cy in his eleventh chapter. 

(u) His heart Jhall be againjl the holy covenant ; and 
he {hall do exploits. He Jhall return and have in- 

dignation againjl the holy covenant, 

(x) During the fiege of Alexandria, a report had 
prevailed that Antiochus was dead, and the Jews had 

(o) Dan. viii. 5. (p) Ver. 8. (q) Ver. 9. 

(r) Ver. 10. («) Ver. 11. (/ ; Ver. 12. 

(«) Ch. xi. ver. 28, 30. (*) I Maccab. i. 21 — 24. 

a. Ver. 5—21. Jofeph. lib. de Maccafc, <c», 

been 
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been accufed of expreffing great joy at it. He there- 
upon marched to their city, ftormed it, and exercifed 
all the barbarity that his fury could fuggefh About 
forty * thoufand men were killed, and the fame num- 
ber fold as flaves, in the compafs of three days. An- 
tiochus went into the temple, polluted it, and carried 
off all the vefTels, treafures, and rich ornaments. 

(y) After Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt, 
he turned the fury he conceived upon that occafion 
againft the Jews. He fent Apollonius into Judaea, 
with orders to kill all the men capable of bearing 
arms, and to fell the women and children. Accord- 
ingly Apollonius made dreadful havock in Jerufalem, 
fet fire to the city, beat down the walls, and carried 
the women and children into captivity. 

(z) He /hall return, and have intelligence with them 
that forfake the holy covenant.' And arms fiall 

Jland on his part, and they /hall pollute the fanSluary of 
Jlrcngthy and fiall take away the daily facrifice, and they 
(hall place the abomination that makeih defolate. 
And fetch as do wickedly again/} the covenant, /hall he cor- 
rupt by /latteries, &c. 

(a) Antiochus declared openly for all thofe who 
ihould renounce the law. Having publiflied an ordi- 
nance, by which all the Jews in general were com- 
manded, upon pain of death, to change their reli- 
gion ; he fent fome officers to Jerufalem, ordering 
them to pollute the temple, and abolifh the worfhip of 
the Moft High. They accordingly dedicated this 
temple to Jupiter -Olympius, and placed his ftatue in 
it. They raifed in every part of the city profane tem- 
ples and altars, where they forced the Jews to offer 
facrifices, and eat of meats facrificed to idols. Many, 

(y) I Maccab. i. 30 — 34. 2 Ver. 24 — 26. 'x) Dan. xi. 

30, 31, 32. {a) 1 Maccab. i, 43, &c. 2 Maccab. iv. 7, 

&c. vi. I, &c. 

* We are told, in the Maccabees, that it was twke this number. 

from 
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from the dread of the torture, feemed to comply in 
ail things required from them ; and even prompted 
others to countenance their bafe apoftacy. 

(b) And fuch as do wickedly againft the covenant /kail 
Antiochus corrupt by flatteries j but the people that do 
know their God fjall be Jlrong and do exploits. This 
manifeftly points at old Eleazar, the feven Maccabees 
and their mother, and a great number of other Jews, 
who courageoufly oppofed the impious orders of the 
king. 

(c) And they that under/land among the people, /hall 
inflruSf many : yet they /hall fall by the /word, and by 
flame ; by captivity , and by fpoil many days. This re- 
lates chiefly to Mattathias, and his fons. 

(d) Now when they /hall fall, they /hall be kolpen with 
a little help : but many /hall cleave to them with flatteries. 
Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus fupported the diftref- 
fed nation, and the almoft univerfally abandoned reli- 
gion, with fo fmall a number of forces, that we can 
confider the fuccefs which the Almighty gave their 
arms no otherwife than as a miracle. Their troops 
grew more numerous by degrees, and afterwards form- 
ed a very confiderable body. 

(e) And feme of them of under/landing /hall fall, to 
try them, and to purge, and to make them white, even to 
the time of the end ; becaufe it is yet for a time appointed. 
The fufterings and death of thofe who ftedfattly re- 
fufed to obey the king's decree, was their glory and 
triumph. 

(f ) And the king /hall do according to his will, and 
he /hall exalt himfelf, and magnify himfelf above every 
god, and /hall fpeak marvellous things againfl the God of 
gods, and /hall profper till the indignation be accompli/hed : 
for that that is determined /hall be done, 

' (g) Neither Jhall he regard the God of his fathers, nor 

(i) Dan. xi. 32. (r> Ver. 33. (d) Ver. 34. 

( c ) Ver. 35. (/) Ver. 36. (g) Ver. 37 . 

the 
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the defire of women, nor regard any god : for he Jhall 
magnify himfelf above all. 

Epiphanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered 
the temples of Greece, and wanted to rob that of 
Elymais. He exercifed his impious fury chiefly a- 
gainft Jerufalem and the Jews, and almoft without 
any refinance. The Almighty feemed to wink for a 
time at all the abominations which were committed 
in his temple, till his wrath againft his people was 
fatisfied. » 

(h) But tidings out of the eaft, and out of tb>? north , 
Jhall trouble him : therefore he Jl)all go forth with great 
fury to dejlroy, and utterly to make away ?nany, 

Antiochus was troubled when news was brought 
him, that the provinces of the eaft, and Artaxias king 
of Armenia to the north, were in arms, and going to 
throw off his yoke. Tacitus * tells us, that when 
Antiochus had formed a refolution to force the Jews to 
change their religion, and embrace that of the Greeks, 
the Parthians had revolted from Antiochus. (/) Be- 
fore he fet out for the provinces on the other fide of the 
Euphrates, he gave Lyfias, whom he appointed re- 
gent of the kingdom in his abfence, half his army ; 
commanding him to extirpate all the Jews, and to let- 
tie other nations in their country. 

(k) He Jhall plant the tabernacles of his palace [f in 
A pad no] between the fins in the glorious holy mountain 
[ of Zabi ; ] yet he Jhall come to his end, and none Jhall 
help him. This verfe, which is tranflated literally from 
the Hebrew, is very difficult to be explained, becaufe 
of the two words Apadno and Zabi, which are not to 

(h) Ver. 44. (!) 1 Maccab. iii. 31 — 39. (kj Ver. 

45- 

* Antiochus demere /uperftiti- ea tempeftate Arfaces defecerat. 
onem, & mores Graecorum dsre Tacit, J. 5. c. 8. 
adnixus , quominus teterrimam f N. B. The nvorJs between 
gentem i» melius mutaret, Par- the crotchets in this verfe are not 
thorusa bello prohibitus eft ; nam '» our Englijb truncation of the 
bible, 

be 
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be found in the antient geography. The reader knows 
that I do not take upon me to clear up thefe kind of 
difficulties. Porphyry, whom we have noreafon to fuf- 
pe<5t, imagined that this verfe alluded to Antiochus's 
expedition beyond the Euphrates, and to his death, 
which happened on that march. This is the opinion 
of the grcateft part of the interpreters, and therefore 
we ought to be fatisfied with it. 

The prophet therefore declares that Antiochus mall 
pitch his camp near mount Zabi ( doubtlefs the fame 
with Taba *, where, according to (/) Polybius, he 
died ) and that there he /hall come to his end^ being 
abandoned by God, and having none to help him. We 
have feen how he expired, in the moft cruel agonies, 
and ftruck with an unavailing repentance, which only 
increafed his torments. 

Theodoret, St. Jerom, and feveral interpreters, 
take all that the prophet Daniel fpeaks concerning An- 
tiochus Epiphanes in another fenfe, as alluding to An- 
tichrift. It is certain that this prince, who was e- 
qually impious and cruel, is one of the moft fenfible, 
as well as moft expreflive types of that enemy of Chrift 
Jefus and our holy religion. 

It is impoflible for us, whilft we are reading this 
prophefy, not to be prodigioufly ftruck to fee the juft- 
nefs and accuracy with which the prophet traces the 
principal characleriftics of a king, whofe hiftory is fo 
much blended with that of the Jews ; and we per- 
ceive evidently, that for this reafon the holy fpirit, 
either entirely omitting, or taking only a tranfient 
notice of the actions of other much more famous 
princes, dwells fo long on that of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. 

(/) Polyb. in Excerpt. Valef. p. 145. 

* Tola, according to Polybius, was in Perfia j and in Parctactns 
wording to ^uintius Curtius. 
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With what certainty does Daniel foretel a multi- 
tude of events, fo very remote, and which depended 
on fo many arbitrary circumftances ! How manifeftly 
did the fpirit, which prefented futurity to his view, 
fhow it him as prefent, and in as clear a light, as if 
he had feen it with his bodily eyes ! Do not the di- 
vine authority of the fcriptures, and, by a neceflary 
confequence, the certainty of the Chriftian religion, 
become, by fuch proofs, in a manner palpable and 
felf- evident? 

No prophefy was ever fulfilled in fo clear, fo perfect, 
and fo indifputable a manner as this. Porphyry *, 
the profelTed enemy of the Chriftian religion, as well 
as of the Old and New Teftament, being infinitely 
perplexed in finding fo great a conformity between the 
events foretold by Daniel, and the relations given by 
the beft hiftorians, did not pretend to deny this con- 
formity, for that would have been repugnant to fenfe, 
and denying the mining of the fun at noon-day. How- 
ever, he took another courfe, in order to undermine 
the authority of the fcriptures. He himfelf laboured, 
by citing ail the hiftorians extant at that time, and 
which are fince loft, to mow in a very extenfive man- 
ner, that whatever is written in the elevetuh chapter 
of Daniel, happened exactly as foretold by that pro- 
phet ; and he concluded from this perfect uniformity, 
that fo exact a detail of fo great a number of events, 
could not poffibly have been written by Daniel fo many 
years before they happened ; and that this work muft 
certainly have been wrote by fome perfon who lived 
after Antiochus Epiphanes, and borrowed Daniel's 
name. 

In this conteft between the Chriftians and Heathens, 
the former would indifputably carry their caufe, could 
they be able to demonftrate, by good proofs, that Da- 
niel's prophefies were really written by him. Now 

* Porphyry ivas a learned bea- and ivrote a -very 'voluminous irea- 
tben ) born at Tyre, A. D, 33 3. tife againjl the Cbrijlian religion. 

this 
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this they proved unanswerably, by citing the teftimo- 
ny of a whole people, I mean the Jews ; whofe evi- 
dence could not be fufpe&ed or difallowed, as they 
were ftill greater enemies to the Chrtftian religion than 
the heathens themfelves. The reverence they had for 
the facred writings, of which Providence has appoint- 
ed them the depofitaries and guardians, was fo prodi- 
gious, that they would have thought him a criminal 
and facrilegious wretch, who mould have attempted 
only to tranfpofe a fingle word, or change one letter in 
it j what idea then would they have entertained of 
that man who mould pretend to introduce any fuppo- 
fititious books in them ? Such are the witnefles who 
attefted the reality of Daniel's prophcfies. And were 
ever proofs fo convincing, or caufe fo victorious f 

(m) Thy tejlimoniei are very Jure O Lord, for 

ever. 

(w) Pfal. xciii. 5. 

5 Al* 65 
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3- long 
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Sect. III. Oflavius, ambaffador of the Romans in 
Syria, is killed there, Demetrius efcapes from Rome, 
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jews. Repeated viclories of Judas Maccabaus : 
death of that great man. Demetrius is acknowledged 
king by the Romans. He abandons himfelf to drunken- 
nejs and debauchery. Alexander Bala forms a confpirary 
again/l h'nn. Demetrius is killed in a battle. Alex- 
ander efpoufes the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor*. 
Temple built by the Jews in Egypt* Demetrius, fon 
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ter, diss, at tht fame time,, 1B7 
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Sect. IV. Phyfcon efpoufes Cleopatra, and afcends the 
throne of Egypt. Demetrius in Syria abandons himfelf 
to all manner of exceffes. Diodotus, firnamed Tryphon y 
caufes Antiochus, the fan of Alexander Bala, to be 
proclaimed king of Syria ; then kills him, and takes 
his place. He feizes Jonathan by treachery, and 

. puts him to death. Demetrius undertakes an expedi- 
tion againfl the Parthians, who take him prifoner. 
Cleopatra his wife efpoufes Antiochus Sidetes, brother 
of Demetrius, and places him upon the throne of Sy- 
ria. Phyfcon' s excejfvue follies and debauches. Atta- 
ins Philometor fucceeds Attalus his uncle, whom he 
caufes to be regret ed by his vices. He dies himfelf, 
after having reigned five years, and by his will leaves 
the Roman people heirs to his dominions. Ariflonicus 
feizes them. He is overthrown, led in triumph, and 
put to death. 201 
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by the Scythians* Phyfcon commits mofi horrible cru- 
elties in Egypt. A general revolt obliges him to quit it'^ 
Cleopatra, his firfl wife, is replaced upon the throne. 
She implores aid of Demetrius, and is foon reduced 
to leave Egypt. Phyfcon returns thither, and re- 
offends the throne. By his means Zebina dethrones 
Demetrius, who is foon after killed. The kingdom is 
divided between Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, 
and Z&bina. Antiochus Grypus afcends the throne of 
Syria. The famous Mithridates begins to reign in 
Pcntus. Pbyfcon's death. 22f 

Sect. VI. Ptolemy Lathyrus fucceeds Phyfcon. War 
between Grypus and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum 
for the kingdom of Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies himfelf 
in judcea. His death. Ariftcbulus fucceeds him , and 
ajfumes the title of king. He is fucceeded by Alexander 
jannaus. Cleopatra drives Lathyrus out of Egypt, 
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and places Alexander his youngejl brother on the throne 
in his Jlead. War between that princefs and her Jons, 
Death of Grypus. Ptolemy Apion leaves the kingdom 
of Cyrenaica to the Romans. Continuation of the 
wars in Syria and Egypt. The Syrians choofe Ti- 
granes king. Lathyrus is re-eflablijhed upon the throne 
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of the crown of Egypt, JJh fends two of her fons to Rome 
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return goes to Sicily. Verres^ prator of that ijland, 
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heirs. In confequence feme years after, they order 
Ptolemy king of Cyprus* brother of Auletes, to be de- 
fofed, confijcate his fortunes, and feize that ijland. 
The celebrated Cato is charged with this commif- 
Jion. 2.6 1. 
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BOOK XIX. 



THIS nineteenth book contains three arti- 
cles. In the firfl the hiftory of Perfeus, the 
laft king of Macedonia, is related ; he reigned 
eleven years, and was dethroned in the year 
of the world 383d. The fecond article goes on from 
the defeat of Perfeus to the ruin of Corinth, which 
was taken and burnt in the year of the world 3858, 
and includes fomething more than one and twenty 
years. The third article contains the hiftory of Syria 
and that of Egypt, which are generally joined toge- 
ther. That of Syria continued almoft an hundred 
years from Antiochus Eupator, fon of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, to Antiochus Afiaticus, under whom Syria 
became a province of the Roman Empire ; that is to 
fay, from the year of the world 3840 to 3030. The 
Vol. IX. B hiftory 
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hiftory of Egypt includes alfo one hundred years from 
the twentieth year of Ptolemaeus Philometer, till the 
expulfion of Ptolemceus Auletes, that is from the year 
of the world 3845, to the year 3946. 



This article contains eleven years, being the whole 
reign of Perfeus the laft king of Macedonia* from the 
year of the world 3 8 26 to 3837. 



Perfeus prepares fecretly for a war again/} the Romans, 
He endeavours a reconciliation with the Achaans in 
vain. His fecret mcafures not unknezun at Ronie. 
Eumenes arrives there, and informs the fenate of them. 
Perfeus attempts to rid himfelf of that prince, firfl 
by affajfination, and afterwards by poifon. The Ro- 
mans break with Perfeus. Different opinions and dif 
poftions of the kings and fiates in regard to the Ma- 
cedonian war. After feveral embajftes on both fdes 3 
the war is declared in form. 

'Hp H E death of Philip {a) happened very opportunely 



A for fufpending the war againft the Romans, and giv- 
ing them time to prepare for it. That prince had 
formed a ftrange defign, and had already began to put 
\% in execution ; which was to bring a confiderable body 
of troops both horfe and foot from European Sarmatia 
(part of Poland.) Certain Gauls had fettled near the 
mouths of the Borylthenes, now called the Nieper, 
and had taken the name of Baftarnae. That people 
were neither accuftomed to till the earth, to feed cat- 
tle, nor to follow commerce: they lived by war, and 
fold their fervices to any people that would employ 
them. After having palled the Danube, Philip was 
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to have fettled them upon the lands of the Dardanians, 
whom he had refolved utterly to exterminate; be- 
caufe being very near neighbours of Macedonia, they 
never failed to take every favourable occafion for mak- 
ing irruptions into it. The Baflarnje were to leave 
their wives and children in this new fettlement, and 
to march into Italy, in order to enrich themfelves 
with the booty they were in hopes of making there. 
Whatever the fuccefs might be, Philip conceived he 
ihould find great advantages in it : If it mould happen 
that the Baftarnae were conquered by the Romans, he 
mould eafily be confoled for their defeat, in feeing 
himfelf delivered from the Dardanians by their means 5 
and if their irruption into Italy fucceeded, whilft the 
Romans were employed in repulfmg thefe new ene- 
mies, he mould have time to recover all he had loft in 
Greece. The Baftarnae were already upon their march, 
and were conliderably advanced, when they received 
advice of Philip's death. This news, and feveral ac- 
cidents that befei them, fufpended their firft deiign, 
and they difperfed into different parts. Antigonus, 
whom Philip intonded for his fuccelibr, had been cm- 
ployed againft his will in negotiating this affair. At 
his return, Perfcus put him to death, and to allure 
himfelf the better of the throne, lent ambafiadors to 
the Romans to demand, that they would renew with 
him the alliance they had made with his father, and 
that the fenate would acknowledge him king. His 
fole intent was to gain time. 

Part of the Baftarnas (b) had purfued their rout, and 
were actually at war with the Dardanians. The Ro- 
mans took umbrage at it. Perfcus excufed himfelf by 
his ambafiadors, and reprefented that he had not fent 
for them, and had no (hare in their enterprize. The 
fenate, without making any farther enquiry into the 
affair, contented themfelves with advifing him to take 
care, that he obferved inviolably the treaty made with 
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the Romans. The Baftarnae, after having gained 
fome advantages at fir/}, were at length reduced, the 
greateft part of them at leaft, to return into their 
own country. It is faid, that having found the Da- 
nube froze over, in endeavouring to pafs it, the ice 
broke under them, and a great number of them were 
f wallowed up in the river. 

It v*as known at Rome that Perfeus had fent 
ambafiadors to Carthage, and that the fenate had given 
them audience in the night, in the temple of iEfcula- 
pius. It was thought proper to fend ambafiadors into 
Macedonia to obferve the conduct of that prince. He 
bad lately reduced the * Dolopians, who refufed to 
obey him, by force of arms. After that expedition he 
advanced toward Delphos, upon pretence of confulting 
the oracle, but in reality, as it was believed, to make 
the tour of Greece, and negotiate alliances. This 
journey at firft alarmed the whole country, and occa- 
sioned fo general a confternation, that even Eumenes 
did not think himfelf fafe in Pergamus. But Perfeus, 
as foon as he had confulted the oracle, returned into 
his own kingdom, paffing thro' Phthiotis, Achaia, and 
Theflaly, without committing any hoftilities in his 
march. He afterwards fent either ambafTadors or cir- 
cular letters to all the ftates thro' which he had pafled, 
to demand that they would forget fuch fubje&s of dis- 
content as they might have had under the reign of his 
father, which ought to be buried in his grav.e. 

His principal attention was to reconcile himfelf with 
the Achzeans. Their league, and the city of Athens 
had carried their hatred and rcfentment fo high againft 
the Macedonians, as to prohibit all commerce with 
them by a decree. This declared enmity gave the 
{laves who fled from Achaia, the opportunity of re- 
tiring into Macedonia, where they found an aflured 
*jyium, and knew they fhould not be followed or 

(c) An Mun. 3830. Bef'irc Chrift 174. Liv. 1. 41. n . 27, 29. 
• Dilobia wat a ngiun of c lhJJalj i upm tbt c.r.jir.u cf Epiru;., 
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claimed after that general interdiction. Perfeus caufed 
all thefe flaves to be feized, and fent them back to 
the Achaeans with an obliging letter, in which he 
exhorted them to take effectual methods for prevent- 
ing their flaves from making his dominions their re- 
fuge any longer. This was tacitly demanding the re- 
eftabliftiment of their ancient commerce. Xenarchus, 
who was at that time in office, and defired to make 
his court to the king, feconded his demand very ftrong- 
ly, and was fupported by thofe, who were moll foii- 
citous for recovering their flaves. 

Callicrates, one of the principal perfons of the af- 
fembly, who was' convinced that the fafety of the 
league confided in the inviolable obfervancc of the 
treaty concluded with the Romans, reprefented, that a 
reconciliation with Macedonia was a direct infraction 
of it, whilfl: that kingdom was making preparations 
to declare war againft Rome as foon as poffible. lie 
concluded that it was neceflary to leave things in their 
prefent condition, till time inould exphrin whether 
their fears were juftornot. That if Macedonia con- 
tinued in peace with Rome, it would be time enough, 
when that appeared, to re eflablifti commerce with 
them ; without which, a re-union would be precipi- 
tate and dangerous. 

Arcon, Xenarchus's brother, who fpoke after Cal- 
licrates, did his utmoft to prove, that fuch terrors were 
without foundation j that the <]ueftion was not the 
making of a new treaty and alliance with Perfeus, 
and much lefs to break with the Romans, but folely 
to reverfe a decree, for which the injuftice of Philip 
might have given room, but which Perfeus, who had 
no mare in his father's conduct, was undoubtedly far 
from deferving. That that prince could not but be 
afllired, that in cafe of a war againft the Romans, the 
league would not fail to declare for them. But added 
he, whilft the peace fubfifts, if animofities and diflen- 
tions are not made to ceafe entirely, it is at leaft rca- 
fonable to fufpend them, and to let them fleep for a 
While. B 3 Nothing 
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Nothing was concluded in this aflembly. As it was 
taken amifs that the king had contented himfelf with 
only fending them a letter, he afterwards fent ambaf- 
fadors to the aflembly, which had been fummoned to 
Megalopolis. But thofe who apprehended giving Rome 
offence, ufed fuch effectual means, that they were re- 
fufed audience. 

Theambafladors (^), fent by the fcnate into Macedo- 
nia, reported at their return, that they could not get 
accefs to the king, upon pretence that he was fome- 
times abroad, and fometimcs indifpofcd ; a double eva- 
sion equally falfe. That for the reft it appeared 
plainly, that great preparations were making for war, 
and that it was reafonable to expect it would fpeedily 
break out. They gave an account a|* r o of the ftate in 
which they had found /Etolia ; that it was in great 
commotion from domeftick diviftons, which the vio- 
lence of two contending parties had carried into vaft 
diforders ; and that their authority had not been ca- 
pable of reclaiming and appealing the perfons at the 
head of them. 

As Rome expected the war with Macedonia, pre- 
parations v/ere made for it by the religious ceremonies, 
which amongft the Romans always preceded declara- 
tions of war j that is to fay, by expiation of prodi- 
gies, and various facrificcs offered to the gods. 

Marcellus was one of the ambafladors, whom the 
fenate had fent into Greece. After having ap- 
peafed as much as pomble the troubles of /Etolia, he 
went into Peloponnefus, where he caufed the aflem- 
bly of the Achseans to be fummoned. He extremely 
applauded their zeal, in having conftantly adhered to 
the decree, which prohibited all commerce with the 
kings of Macedonia. This was an open declaration 
of what the Romans thought with regard to Perfeus. 

That prince incefiantly folicited the Grecian cities, 
by frequent embaflies and magnificent promifes, far 

A . Mun. 3S5 t . Before Chiift, 173. Liv. 1. 42. n. 2, 5, 6. 
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exceeding his power to perform. They were fufR- 
ciently inclined in his favour, and rather more than 
in*" that of Eumenes, tho' the latter had rendered great 
fervices to naoft of thofe cities ; and thofe of his own 
dominions would not have changed condition with 
fuch as were entirely free. There was, however, no 
comparifon between the two princes in point of cha- 
racter and manners. Perfeus was utterly infamous 
for his crimes and cruelties. He was accufed of hav- 
ing; murdered his wife with his own hands, after the 
death of his father ; of having made away with A- 
pelles, whefc aid he had ufed in deftroying his bro- 
ther, and of having committed many other murders 
both within and without his kingdom. On the con- 
trary, Emnencs had rendered himfelf amiable by his 
tendcrnefs for h'u brothers and relations ; by his jus- 
tice in governing his iubjecTis, and by his generous 
propenfity to do good, and to fcrve others. Not- 
withftanding this difference of character, they gave 
Perfeus the preference ; whether the ancient grandeur 
of the Macedonian kings infpired them with con- 
tempt for a ftate, whofe origin was wholly recent, 
and which they had fcen take birth or that the 
Greeks had fome change in view ; or becaufe they 
were pleafed with having fome fupport in him to 
hold the Romans in refpeel:. 

Perfeus (e) was particularly attentive in cultivating 
the amity of the Rhodians, and of feparating them 
from the party of Rome. It was from Rhodes that 
Laodice, the daughter of Seleucus, went to (hare the 
Macedonian throne with Perfeus, in marrying him. 
The Rhodians had fitted him out as fine a fleet as 
could be imagined. Perfeus had furnifhed the mate- 
rials, and gave gold ribbands to every foldier and 
feaman, who came with Laodice. A fentence pahed 
by Rome in favour of the Lycians againft the people 
of Rhodes, had extremely exafperated the latter. 

(«) Polyb. Legat. 60, 6 1. 
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Per feus endeavoured to take the advantage of their re^ 

fentment againft Rome, to attach them to himfelf, 

The (f) Romans were not ignorant of the mea- 
fures taken by Per feus to bring over the ftates of Greece 
into his views. Eumenes came exprefly to Rome to 
inform them at large of his proceedings. He was re- 
ceived there with all pollible marks of diftind-tion. He 
declared, that befides his defire to pay his homage to 
the gods and men, to whom he owed an eftablifh- 
ment which left him nothing to wifh, he had under- 
taken this voyage exprefly, to advife the fenate in 
perfon to be upon their guard againft the enterprifes 
of Perfeus. That that prince had inherited his fa- 
ther's hatred for the Romans as well as his crown, 
and omitted no preparations for a war, which he be- 
lieved in a manner fallen to him in right of fucceflion. 
That the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed, fupplied 
him with the means of raifing numerous and formi- 
dable troops j that he had a rich and powerful king- 
dom \ that he was himfelf in the flower of his youthj 
full of ardor for military expeditions, to which he had 
been early enured in the fight, and under the conduct 
of his father, and had fince much exercifed himfelf in 
different enterprifes againft his neighbours. That he 
was highly confidered by the cities of Greece and 
Afia; without feeming to have any fort of merit to 
fupport fuch credit, except his enmity for the Romans. 
That he was upon as good terms with powerful kings. 
That he had efpoufed the daughter of Seleucus, and 
given his fitter in marriage to Prufias. That he had 
iound means to engage the Boeotians in his intereft, a 
very warlike people, whom his father had never been 
able to bring over; and that, but for the oppofition 
of a few perfons well affected to the Romans, he had 
certainly renewed the alliance with the Acha?an con- 
federates. That it was to Perfeus the ,/Etolians ap- 
plied for aid in their domeftick troubles, and not to 

(J) An. Mun. 3832. Before Chrift 17a. Liv. I. 42. n. ir, 14. 
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the Romans. That fupported by thefe powerful allies, 
he made fuch preparations of war himfelf, as put him 
into a condition to difpenfe with any foreign aid. 
That he had thirty thoufand foot, five thoufand horfe, 
and provifions for ten years. That befides his im- 
menfe annual revenues from the mines, he had enough 
to pay ten thoufand foreign troops for a like number 
of years, without reckoning thofe of his kingdom. 
That he had laid up in his arfenals a fufEcient quan- 
tity of arms to equip three armies as great as that he 
had actually on foot ; and that, tho' Macedonia mould 
be incapable of fupplying him with troops, Thrace 
was at his devotion, which was an incxhauftible nur- 
fery of foldiers. Eumenes added, that he advanced 
nothing upon fimple conjecture, but upon the certain 
knowledge of facts, founded upon the beft informa- 
tion. " For the reft, faid he in concluding, having 
" difcharged the duty which my regard and gratitude 
" for the Roman people made indifpenfable, and de- 
" livercd my confeience, it only remains for me to 
" implore all the gods and goddeffes, that they would 
<c infpire you with fentiments and meafures confiftent 
" with the glory of your empire, and the preferva- 
" tion of your friends and allies, whofe fufcty de- 
* c pends upon yours. 

The fenators were much affected with this difcourfc. 
Nothing that pafled in the fenate, except that king 
Eumenes had fpoke, was known abroad, or fuffered 
to take air at firfl ; fo inviolably were the delibera- 
tions of that auguft affembly kept fecret. 

The ambaffadors from king Perfeus had audience- 
fome days after. They found the fenate highly pre- 
judiced againft their mafter, and what Harpalus, one 
of them faid in his fpeech, enflamed them ftill more 
againft him. It was, that Perfeus defired to be be- 
lieved upon his own word, when he declared he had 
neither done or faid any thing that argued an enemy. 
That as for the reft, if he difcovered that they were 
obftinately bent upon a rupture with him, he fhould 
B 5 know 
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know how to defend himfelf with valour. That the 
fortune and events of war are always hazardous and 
uncertain. 

The cities of Greece and Afia, anxious for the ef- 
fect which thefe' embafties might produce at Rome, 
had alfo fent deputies thither under different pretexts, 
efpecially the Rhodians, who fufpe&ed that Eumenes 
Jiad joined them in his accufation againft Perfeus, and 
were not deceived. In an audience granted them, 
they inveighed violently againft Eumenes, reproach- 
ing him with having flirrcd up Lycia againft the 
Rhodians, and of having rendered himfelf more in- 
fupportable to Afia, than Antiochus himfelf. This 
difcourfe was very agreeable to the Afiatick people, 
who fecrctly favoured Perfeus, but very much dif- 
pleafed the fenate, and had no other effect than to 
make them fufpecT: the Rhodians, and have Eumenes 
5n higher confideration, from this kind of confpiracy 
which they faw formed againft him. He was difmifs- 
ed in confequence with the higheft honours, and great 
prefents. 

Harpalus',^) having returned into Macedonia with the 
utmoft diligence, reported to Perfeus, that he had left 
the Romans in a difpofition not to defer long a decla- 
ration of war againft him. The king was not forry 
upon that account, believing himfelf in a condition, 
with the great preparations he had made, to fupport it 
with fuccefs. He was more particularly glad of a 
rupture with Eumenes, from whom he fufpe&ed that 
Rome had been apprifed of his moft fecret meafures, 
and began with declaring againft him, not by the way 
of arms, but by that of the moft criminal treachery. 
He difpatched Evander of Crete, the general of his 
auxiliary forces, with three Macedonians, who had 
already been emplo\ ed by him upon like cccaftons, 
to afiailinate that prince. Perfeus knew that he was 
preparing for a journey to Delphos, and directed his 

(£) L : y. 1, 4Z, n. ij, 19. 
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aflaffins to Praxo, a woman of condition, in whofe 
houfe he had lodged, when he was in that city. They 
lay in ambuih in a narrow defile, where two men 
could not pafs a-breaft. When the king came there, 
the aflaffins rolled two great ftones down upon him, 
one of which fell upon his head, and laid him upon 
the earth without fenfe, and the other wounded him 
confiderably in the moulder ; after which they poured 
an hail of leiTer {tones upon him. All that were with 
him fled, except one who flayed to affift him. The 
aflaffins, believing the king dead, made off to the top 
of mount Parnaflus. His officers found him when 
they returned, without motion, and almoft without 
life. When he came a little to himfelf, he was car- 
ried to Corinth, and from thence into the ifland of 
Egina, where great care was taken to cure his wounds, 
but with fo much fecrecy, that no one was admitted 
into his chamber ; which gave reafon to believe him 
dead. That report fpread even to Ana. s Attalus gsrve 
credit to it too foon for a good brother, and looking 
upon him (elf already as king, was preparing to efpoufe 
the widow. Eumcnes, at their fir ft interview, could 
not forbear making him fome gjntle reproaches upon 
that head, tho' he had at firft refolved to diflemble his 
fenfe of his brother's imprudence. 

Perfeus had attempted at the fame time to poifon 
him by the means of Rammius, who had made a voy- 
age into Macedonia. He was a rich citizen of Brun- 
dufum, who received in his houfe all the Roman ge- 
nerals, foreign lords, and even princes, who patted 
thro' that city. The king put into his hands a very 
fubtle poifon, for him to give Eumenes, when he 
fhould come to his houfe. Rammius did not dare to 
refufe this commiffion, whatever horror he had for it, 
left the king fhould make a trial of the draught upon 
himfelf ; but he fet out with a full refoiution not to 
execute it. Having been informed that Valerius was 
at Chalcis, upon his return from his embalfy into 
M accdonia 3 be went to him, difcovered the whole, 
b 6 and 
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and attended him to Rome. Valerius alfo carried 
Praxo thither along with him, at whofe houfe the 
aflaflins had lodged in Delphos. When the fenate had: 
heard thefe two witnefTes, after fuch black attempts, 
they thought it unneceflary to deliberate longer upon 
declaring war againft a prince, who made ufe of af- 
faflinations and potfon to rid himfelf of his enemies, 
and proceeded to take due meafures for the fuccefs of 
fo important an enterprize. 

Two ambafladors, who arrived at Rome about the 
fame time, gave the fenate great pleafure. The firft 
came from Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, the fifth 
of that name. He fent the fon whom he intended 
for his fuccefibr, to Rome, to be educated there from 
his carlieft infancy, in the principles of the Romans, 
and to form himfelf in the great art of reigning, by 
the converfation and ftudy of their great men ; and 
he defired that the Roman people would take him into 
their care and tuition. The young prince was received 
with all the marks of diftin&ion that could be fhewn 
him, and the fenate caufed a commodious houfe to be 
provided for him at the expence of the publick. The 
other embafly was from the Thracians, who defired 
to be admitted into the alliance and amity of the 
Romans. 

As foon as Eumenes (b) was entirely recovered, he 
repaired to Pergamus, and applied himfelf in making 
preparations for war with uncommon ardor excited by 
the new crime of his enemy. The fenate fent am- 
bafladors to compliment him upon the extreme dan- 
ger he had efcaped, and difpatched others at the fame 
time to confirm the kings, their allies, in their anci- 
ent amity with the Roman people. 

They fent alfo to Perfeus to make their complaints, 
and to demand fatisfaclion. Thefe ambafladors fee- 
ing they could not have audience for many days, fet 
out in order to return to Rome. The kiag caufed 

(b) Liv. 1. 4*. n. * 5, 27, 
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them to be recalled. They rcprefented, that by the 
treaty concluded with Philip his father, and after- 
wards renewed with him, it was exprefly ftipulated, 
that he mould not carry the war out of his own king- 
dom, nor attack the Roman people. They then re- 
peated all his contraventions to that treaty, and de- 
manded that reftitution mould be made to the allies 
of all he had taken from them by force. The king 
replied only with rage and reproaches, taxing the Ro- 
mans with avarice and pride, and of treating kings 
with infuppor table haughtinefs, to whom they pretend- 
ed to dictate laws as to their flaves. Upon their de- 
manding a pofitive anfwer, he referred them to the 
next day, when he intended to give it them in writ- 
ing. The fubftance of it was, that the treaty con- 
cluded with his father did not affect him. That if 
he had accepted it, it was not becaufe he approved it, 
but becaufe he could do no othcrwife, not being fuf- 
ficiently eftablimed upon the throne. That if the 
Romans were for entering into a new treaty, and 
would propofe reafonable conditions, he mould confult 
what it was neceffary for him to do. The king, af- 
ter having delivered this writing, withdrew immedi- 
ately j and the ambafladbrs declared, that the Roman 
people renounced his alliance and amity. The king 
returned in great wrath, and told them in a menacing 
tone, that they fhould take care to quit his kingdom 
in three days. At their return to Rome they report- 
ed the refult of their embafly ; and added, that they 
had obferved in all the cities of Macedonia thro' which 
they palled, that great preparations were making for 
war. 

The ambafladors, that had been fent to the kings 
their allies, reported that they found Eumenes in Afia, 
Antiochus in Syria, and Ptolemy in Egypt, well in- 
clined to the Roman people, and ready to do every 
thing that mould be defired of them. The fenate 
would not grant audience to the ambafladors of Gen- 
tius, king of Illyria, who was accuied of holding in- 
telligence 
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telligence with Perfeus ; and referred hearing thofe 
from the Rhodians, who had alfo rendered themfelves 
fufpe&ed, tiJl the new confuls entered upon their of- 
fice. However, not to lofe time, orders were given 
for fitting out a fleet of fifty gallies, to fail as foon 
as pofiible for Macedonia, which was executed with- 
out delay. 

P. Licinius Cra/Tus and C. Caflius Longinu? were 
elected confuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to Lici- 
nius. 

Not only Rome and Italy, but all the kings and 
cities as well of Europe as Afia, had their eyes fixed 
upon the two great powers upon the point of enter- 
ing into a war. 

Eumenes was animated with an ancient hatred a- 
gainft Perfeus, and {till more by the new crime, 
which had almoft coil: him his life, in his voyage to 
Delphos. 

Prufras, king of Bithynia, had refolved to ftani 
neuter, and wait the event. He flattered himfelf, 
that the Romans would not infifl: upon his taking up 
arms againft his wife's brother, and hoped if Perfeus 
were victorious, that prince would eaiily acquiefce in 
his neutrality at the requeft of his fitter. 

Ariaiathcs king of Cappadocia, befides having pro- 
mifed to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either in 
war or peace, to the party Eumenes efpoufed, after 
having contmcled an aflinity with him, by giving him 
his daughter in marriage. 

Antiochus had formed a defign to poflefs himfelf of 
Egypt, relying upon the weaknefs of the king's youth, 
and the indolence and cowardice of thofe who had 
the care of his perfon and affairs. He imagined, that 
he had found a plaufible pretext for making war up- 
on that prince, by difputing Coelo -Syria with him; 
and that the Romans employed in the war with Ma- 
ceik>nia, would not obitrucr. his ambitious defigns. 
He had however declared to the fenate by his am- 
bafladors, that they might difpofe of all his forces, 
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and had repeated the fame promife to the ^ambafladors 
the Romans had fent to him. 

Ptolemy, thro* his tender age, was incapable to 
refolve for himfelf. His guardians made preparations 
for the war with Antiochus, in defence of Ccelo-Syria, 
and promifed to contribute every thing in their power 
to the aid of the Romans in the Macedonian war. 

Mafmifla fupplied the Romans with corn, troops 
and elephants, and intended to fend his fon Mifage- 
nes to join them. His plan and political motives were 
the effect: of his defire to ponefs himfelf of the Car- 
thaginian territories. If the Romans conquered, he- 
conceived it impoffible to execute that project, be- 
caufe they would never fuffer him to ruin the Car- 
thaginians entirely ; in which cafe he mould continue 
in his prefent condition. If on the contrary, the Ro- 
man power, which alone prevented him out of policy 
from extending his conquers, and at that time fap- 
ported Carthage, mould happen to be reduced, he 
expected in confequence to make himfelf mafter of all 
Africa. 

Gentius, king of Illyria, had only rendered him- 
felf much fufpected by the Romans, without know- 
ing however which party he fhould choofe j and it 
feemed that if he adhered to either, it would be ra- 
ther out of caprice and by chance, than from any fixed 
plan or regular project. 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odryfae, he 
had declared openly for the Macedonians. 

Such was the difpofition of the kings with regard 
to the Macedonian war. As for the itates and free 
cities, the populace were univerfally inclined in favour 
of Perfeus and the Macedonians. The opinions of 
the perfons in authority amongft thofe people were 
divided into three dalles. Some of them abandoned 
themfelves fo abjectly to the Romans, that by their 
blind devotion to them they loft all credit and repu- 
tation with their citizens ; and of thefe, few con- 
cerned themfelves about the juftice of the Roman go- 
1 vera- 
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vernment ; moft of them having no views but to. 
their private intereft, convinced that their power in 
their cities would fubfift in proportion to the fervices 
they mould render the Romans. The fecond clafs 
was of thofe, who gave entirely into the king's mear 
fures ; fome, becaufe their debts and the bad eftate of 
their affairs made them defire a change ; others, becaufe 
the pomp that reigns in the courts of kings, upon 
which Perfeus valued himfelf, agreed beft with their 
own little pride and vanity.. A third clafs, which 
were the moft prudent and judicious, if it were ab- 
folutely necelTary to take either part, would have pre- 
ferred the Romans to the king's ; but had it been left 
to their choice, they would have been beft fatisfied, that 
neither of the parties mould become too powerful by 
reducing the other; and preferving a kind of equality 
and balance, mould always continue in peace : becaufe 
then, one of them, by taking the weaker ftates un- 
der its protection, whenever the other mould attempt 
to opprefs them, would render the condition of them 
all more happy and fecure. In this kind of indeter- 
minate neutrality they faw, as from a place of fafety, 
the battles and dangers of thofe who had engaged in 
either party. 

The Romans after having, according to their lau- 
dable cuftom, difcharged ail the duties of religion, 
offered folemn prayers and facrifices to the gods, and 
made vows for the happy fuccefs of the enterprize they 
had been fo long preparing for, declared war in form 
againft Perfeus, king of Macedonia, except hexnade 
immediate fatisfadtion in regard to the feveral griev- 
ances already more than once explained to him. 

At the fame time arrived ambafladors from him, 
who fuid, that the king their mailer was much amazed 
at^their having made troops enter Macedonia, and that 
he* was ready to give the fenate all the fatisfac~tion in 
his power. As it. was known that Perfeus fought only 
to gain time, they were anfwered, that the conful 
Licinius would be foon in Macedonia with his army, 

and 
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and that if the king defired peace in earned, he might 
fend his ambafladors to him, but that he need not 
give himfelf the trouble of fending any more to Italy, 
where they would not be received ; and for them- 
felves, they were ordered to quit it in twelve days. 

The Romans (/) omitted nothing that might contri- 
bute to the fuccefs of their arms. They difpatched 
ambafladors on ail fides to their allies, to animate and 
confirm thofe who perfifted to adhere to them, to de- 
termine fuch as were fluctuating and uncertain, and to 
intimidate thofe who appeared inclined to break with 
them. 

Whilft they were at Larifla in Theflaly, ambafla- 
dors arrived there from Perfeus, who had orders to 
addrefs themfelves to Marcius, one of the Roman am- 
bafladors, to remind him of the ancient ties of friend- 
ship his father had contracted with king Philip, and 
to demand an interview between him and their mafter. 
Marcius anlwered, that his father had often fpoke of 
king Philip's friendftiip and hofpitality, and appointed 
a place near the river Peneus for the interview. They 
•went thither fome days after. The king had a great 
train, and was furrounded with a crowd of great lords 
and guards. The ambafladors were no lefs attended ; 
many of the citizens of Larifla, and of the deputies 
from other ftates, who had repaired thither, making 
it a duty to go with them, well pleafed with that oc- 
cafion of carrying home what they fhpuld fee and 
hear. They had befides a curiofity to be prefent at 
an interview between a great king and the ambafladors 
of the moft powerful people in the world. 

After fome difficulties which arofe about the cere- 
monial, and were foon removed in favour of the Ro- 
mans, who had the precedency, they began to confer. 
Their meeting was highly refpectful on both fides. 
They did not treat each other like enemies, but ra- 
ther as friends bound in the facred ties of hofpitality.. 
Marcius, who fpoke firit, began by excuflng himfelf 
(t; Liv. 1. 4*. n. 37. 44. PoJyb. Lcgat. 63. 

ft* 
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for the unhappy necefiity he was under of reproaching 
a prince, for whom he had the higheft confideration. 
He afterwards expatiated upon all the caufes of com- 
plaint the Roman people had againft him, and his va- 
rious infractions of treaty with them. He infrfled 
very much on his attempt upon Eumenes, and con- 
cluded with profeffing, that he fhould be Very glad the 
Jcing would fupply him with good reafons for his con- 
duel, and thereby enable him to plead his caufe, and 
juftify him before the fenate. 

Perfeus, after having touched lightly upon the af- 
fair of Eumenes, which he feemed aftonifhed, that any 
one mould prefume to impute to him without any 
proof rather than to fo many others of that prince's 
enemies, entered into a long difcourfe, and replied, 
in the beft manner poiiibie, to the feveral heads of the 
accufation againft him. " Of this I am f allured, 
" faid he in concluding, that my confcicnce does not 
** reproach me with having committed any fault 
*' knowingly, and with premeditated defign, againft 
*' the Romans ; and if I have done any thing un- 
" warily, apprized as I now am, it is in my power 
" to amend it. I have certainly acted nothing to 
" deferve the implacable enmity with which I am 
" purfued, as guilty of the blackeft and moft enor- 
<c mous crimes, and neither to be expiated nor for- 
" given. It muft be without foundation, that the 
4C clemency and wifdom of the Roman people is unU 
<l verfally extolled, if for fuch flight caufes, as fcarce 
" merit complaint and remonftrance, they take up 
<{ arms and make war upon kings in alliance with 
" them." 

The refult of this conference was, that Perfeus 
(hould fend new ambafladors to Rome, in order to try 

■f Confcius mihi fum, nihil me efTe cenfeatis, commif; : aut fruftra 

fcientem deliquifle j & fi quid fe- dementia? gravitarifque veftrae frma 

cenm imprudentia lapfus, corrige vulgata per gentcs eft, fi talibus de 

me Sc err.endjri caftigatione Jiac caufis, quae vix querela & expoilu- 

pofre. Nihil certe infanabile, nee latione dignse. Aint, arma capitis, 

quod bcllo & armis perfequendum & regibus fociis bclla infercis. Li--. 
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all poflible means to prevent a rupture and open war* 
This was a fnare laid by the artful commifiioner for 
the king's inadvertency, and to gain time. He feign* 
ed at firft great difficulties in complying with the truce 
demanded by Perfeus, for time to fend his ambafTadors 
to Rome, and feemed at laft to give into it only out 
of confideration for the' king. The true reafon was, 
becaufe the Romans had not yet either troops or gene- 
ral in a condition to act ; whereas on the fide of Per- 
feus every thing was ready ; and if he had not been 
amufed by the vain hope of a peace, he might have 
taken the advantage of a conjuncture fo favourable for 
himfelf, and fo contrary to his enemies, to have en- 
tered upon action. 

After this interview the Roman ambafTadors ad- 
vanced into Bceotia, where there had been great com- 
motions ; fome declaring for Perfeus, and others for 
the Romans ; but at length the latter party prevailed. 
The Thebans, and the other people of Bceotia by 
their example, made an alliance with the Romans J 
each by their own deputies, and not by the confent of 
the whole body of the nation according to ancient 
cuftom. In this manner the Boeotians, from having 
rafhly engaged in the party of Perfeus, after having 
formed thro' a long courfe of time a republick, which 
on feveral occafions had preferved itfelf from the great- 
eft dangers, faw themfelves feparated and governed by 
as many councils, as there were cities in the province ; 
all of which in the fequel remained independent of 
each other, and formed no longer one united league as 
at flrft. And this was an effect of the Roman poli- 
cy, which divided them, to make them weak ; well 
knowing, that it was much eafier to bring them into 
their meafures, and fubject them, by that means, than 
if their union fubilfted. No other cities in Bceotia, 
except Coronasa and Haliartus, pcrfifted in the alliance 
with Perfeus. 

From Bceotia the commiflioners went into Pelopon- 
nefus. The affembly of the Achaean league was fum- 

moned 
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moned to Argos. They demanded only a thoufand 
men, to garifon Chalcis, till the Roman army mould 
enter Greece ; which troops were ordered thither im- 
mediately. Marcius and Atilius, having terminated 
the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in the begin- 
ning of the winter. 

About the fame time Rome fent(k) new commif- 
fioners into the moft confiderable iflands of Alia, to 
exhort them to fend powerful aid into the field againft 
Perfeus. The Rhodians fignalized themfelves upon 
this occafion. Hegefilochus, who was at that time 
Prytanis, (the principal magiftrate was fo called) had 
prepared the people, by representing to them, that it was 
neceflary to efface by actions, and not by words only, 
the bad impreffions, with which Eumcnes had endca- 
voured to infpire the Romans in regard to their fide- 
lity. So that upon the arrival of the ambafladors, 
they fhewed them a fleet of forty fhips entirely equip- 
ped, and ready to fail upon the firft orders. Thi3 
agreeable furprize was highly pleafing to the Romans, 
who returned from thence exceedingly fatisfied with fo 
diftinguifhed a zeal, which had prevented their de- 
mands. 

^ PcrCcus, in confequence of his interview with Mar- 
cius, fent ambafladors to Rome to treat there upon 
what had been propofed in that conference. He dif- 
patched other ambafladors with letters for Rhodes and 
Byzantium, in which he explained what had pafled in 
the interview, and deduced at large the reafons upon 
which his conduct was founded. He exhorted the 
Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, and to wait 
as fpe&ators only till they faw what refolutions the 
Romans would take. " If, contrary to the treaties 
" fubfifting between us, they attack me, you will be, 
" faid he, the mediators between the two nations. 
" All the world is interefted in their continuing to 
" live in peace, and it behoves none more than you 
c< to endeavour their reconciliation. Defenders not 
(kj Liv, I.4Z. n. 45. 43* Polyb. Legat. 64, 68. 
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<c only of your own, but the liberty of all Greece, 
" the more^zeal and ardour you have for fo great a 
" good, the more ought you to be upon your guard 
<c againft whomfoever fhould attempt to infpire you 
" with different fentiments. You cannot but know, 
" that the certain means* to reduce Greece into fla- 
" very, is to make it dependent upon one people only, 
<c without leaving it any other to have recourfe to." 
The ambafiadors were received with great refpect; 
but were anfwered, That in cafe of war, the king 
was defired not to rely upon the Rhodians, nor to 
demand any thing of them, in prejudice to the alliance 
they had made with the Romans. The fame ambaf- 
fadors went alfo into Bceotia, where they had almoft 
as little reafon to be fatisfied ; only a few fmall (/) ci- 
ties feparating from theThebans to embrace the king's 
party. 

Marcius and Atilius at their return to Rome report- 
ed to the fenate the fuccefs of their commiflion. They 
dwelt particularly upon, the addrefs of their ftratagem 
to deceive Perfeus by granting him a truce, which 
prevented him from beginning the war immediately 
with advantage, as he might have done, and gave the 
Romans time to complete their preparations, and to 
take the field. They did not forget their fuccefs in 
diflblving the general aflembly of the Boeotians, to 
prevent their uniting with Macedonia by common 
con fen t. 

The greateft part of the fenate exprefled great fatif- 
fa&ion in fo wife a conduct, which argued profound 
policy, and uncommon dexterity in negotiation. But 
the old fenators, who had imbibed other principles, 
and perfevered in their ancient maxims, faid, they did 
not fee the Roman character fuftained in fuch dealing. 
That their anceftors, relying more upon true valour 
than fraud, ufed to make war openly, and not in dif- 

* Cu!ri caeterorum id interefi's, opibus excellent, q"ae ferva styic 
turn piaecipue Rhodiorum, quo pius obnoxia fere, fi nul.'us ajiofitqujiu 
iflUr alias civitttes dignitate atque ad Romanos rtfpsj&us. Liv. 
(/} Coron^a and Hai art:isi 
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guife and under cover ; that fuch unworthy artifices 
became the Carthaginians and Grecians, with whom 
it was more glorious to deceive an enemy, than con- 
quer him with open force. That indeed ftratagem 
fometimes, in the moment of action, feemed to fuc- 
ceed better than valour ; but that a victory, obtained 
vigoroufly in a battle, where the force of the troops on 
each fide was tried as near as poffible, and which the 
enemy could not afcribe either to chance or cunning, 
was of a much more Lifting effecl:, becaufe it left a 
ftrong conviction of the victor's fuperior force and 
bravery. 

Notwithstanding thefe remonftrances of the ancient 
fenators, who could not relifh thefe new maxims of 
policy, that part of the fenate, which preferred the 
ufeful to the honourable, were much the majority up- 
on this occafion, and the conducT: of the two commif- 
fioners was approved. Marcius was fent again with 
fome gallies into Greece, to regulate affairs as he 
fliould think moft confident with the fervice of the 
publick ; and Attilius into ThefTaly, to take poflef- 
iion of Larifla ; left upon the expiration of the truce, 
Perfeus mould make himfelf mailer of that important 
place, the capital of the country. Lentulus was alfo 
lent to Thebes, to have an eye uponBceotia. 

Tho* the war with Perfeus was refolvcd at Rome, 
the fenate gave audience to his ambafladors. They 
repeated the fame things, which had been faid in the 
interview with Marcius, and endeavoured to juftify 
their matter principally upon the attempt he was ac- 
cufed of having made on the perfon of Eumenes. 
They were heard with little or no attention, and the 
fenate ordered them, and all the Macedonians at Rome, 
to quit the city immediately, and Italy in thirty days. 
The conful Licinius, who was to command in Mace- 
donia, had orders to march as foon as pofiible with his 
army. The prsetor Lucretius, who had the command 
of the fleet, fet out with five and forty gallies from 
Cephalonia, and arrived in five days at Naples, where 
ha was to wait for the land-forces, * Sect. 
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I S E C T. II. 

The conful Licinius and king P erf ens take the field. They 
both encamp near the river Peneus, at fome dijla ce from 

\ each other. Fight of the horfe, in which Perfeus has 

\ confiderahly the advantage, and makes an ill ufe of it. 
He endeavours to make a peace, hut ineffcflually. 

i The armies on both fides go into winter quarters, 

THE conful Licinius, after having offered his vows 
to the gods in the capitol, fet out from * Rome, 
covered with a coat of arms, according to the cuftom. 
The departure of the confuls, fays Livy, was always 
attended with great folemnity, and an incredible con- 
courfe of the people, efpecially upon an important war, 
and againlr. a powerful enemy. Befides the intereffe 
every particular might have in the glory of the conful, 
the citizens were induced to throng about him, out of 
a ctiriofity to fee the general, to whofe prudence and 
valour the fate of the republick was confided. A 
thoufand anxious thoughts prefented themfelves at that 
time to their minds upon the events of the war, which 
are always precarious and uncertain. They remem- 
bered the defeats which had happened thro' the bad 
conduct and temerity, and the victories for which they 
were indebted to the wifdom and courage, of their 
generals. " What mortal, faid they, can know the 
* e fate of a conful at his departure ; whether we mall 
u fee him with his victorious army return in triumph 
41 to the capitol, from whence he fets out, after hav- 
" ing offered up his prayers to the gods, or whether 
u the enemy may not rejoice in his overthrow?" 
^The ancient glory of the Macedonians ; that of Philip, 
jwho had made himfelf famous by his wars, and parti- 
cularly by that againft the Romans, added very much 
to the reputation of Perfeus ; and every body knew, 
; that from his fucceflion to the crown a war had been 
\ expected from him. Full of fuch thoughts, the citi- 
* Ann. Mund- 3S33. £kf. Chrift 271. 
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zens conduced the conful out of the city. C. Clau- 
dius and Q± Mutius, who had both been confuis, did 
not think it below them to ferve in his army in qua- 
lity of military tribunes, (or as colonels or brigadiers) 
and went with him ; as did P. Lentulus and the two 
Manlii Acidini. The conful repaired in their com- 
pany to Brundufium, which was the rendezvous of 
the army, and palling the fea with all his troops, ar- 
rived at Nymphaeum in the country of the Apolloni- 
ans. 

Perfeus, fome days before, upon the return of his 
ambafladors from Rome, and their alluring him, that 
there remained no hope of peace, held a great coun- 
cil, in which opinions were different. Some thought 
it neceflary for him either to pay tribute, if required, 
or give up a part of his dominions, if the Romans in- 
filled upon it ; in a word, to fuffer every thing fup- 
portable for the fake of peace, rather than expofe his 
perfon and kingdom to the danger of entire de{lru£lion. 
That if a part of his kingdom was left him, time and 
chance might produce favourable conjunctures, to put 
him in a condition not only to recover all he had loft, 
but to render him formidable to thofe, who at prefent 
made Macedonia tremble. 

The greater number were of a quite different opi- 
nion. They infilled, that by making cefiion of a part, 
he muft determine to lofe all his kingdom. That it 
was neither money nor lands that incited the ambition 
of the Romans, but univerfal Empire. That they 
knew the greateft kingdoms and moil powerful em^ 
pires were fubjecl: to frequent revolutions. That they 
had humbled, or rather ruined Carthage, without tak- 
ing pofleffion of its territories j contenting themfelves 
with keeping it in awe by the neighbourhood of Ma- 
finifia. That they had driven Antiochus and his foil 
beyond mount Taurus. That there was no kingdom 
but Macedonia to give umbrage to, or make head a- 
gainft, the Romans. That prudence required Perfeus, 
whilft he was ftill mailer of it, ferioufly to confider 
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with himfelf, whether by making the Romans fome- 
times one conceffion, and fometimes another, he was 
refolved to fee himfelf deprived of all power, expelled 
from his dominions, and obliged to afk, as a favour of 
the Romans, permiflion to retire and confine himfelf 
in Samothracia, or fome other ifland, there to pafs the 
reft of his days in contempt and mifery, with ithe 
mortification of furviving his glory and empire ; or 
whether he would choofe to hazard in arms all the 
dangers of the war in defenfe of his fortunes and dig- 
nity, as became a man of courage; and in cafe of be-, 
ing victorious, have the glory of delivering the uni- 
verfe from the Roman yoke. That it would be no 
more a wonder to drive the Romans out of Greece* 
than it had been to drive Hannibal out of Italy. >Be- 
fides, was it confiftent for Perfeus, after having op- 
pofed his brother with all his efforts, when he at- 
tempted to ufurp his crown, to refign it meanly to 
ftrangers, that endeavoured to wreft it out oft his 
hands ? That in fine, all the world agreed, that there 
was nothing more inglorious than to give up empire 
without refiftance, nor more laudable than to have 
ufed all poflible endeavours to preferve it. 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital 
of Macedonia. Since you think it fo necejfary^ faid the 
king, let us make war then with the help of the gods. 
He gave orders at the fame time to his generals to a£- 
femble all their troops at Citium, whither he went 
foon after himfelf, with all the Lords of his court* and 
his regiments of guards, after having offered a facrifice 
of an hecatomb, or an hundred oxen, to Minerva Al- 
cidema. He found the whole army afiembled there. 
It amounted, including the foreign troops, to thirty 
nine thoufand foot, of whom almoft half compofed 
the phalanx, and four thoufand horfe. It was agreed, 
that fince the army Alexander the Great led into Afia, 
no king of Macedonia had commanded one fo nume- 
rous. 

Vol. IX. C It 
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It was twenty fix years fince Philip had made peace 
with the Romans, and as during all that time Mace- 
donia had remained in tranquillity, and without any 
conllderable war, there were in it great numbers of 
youth capable of bearing arms, who had already began 
to exercife and form themlelves in the wars Macedo- 
nia had fupported againft the Thracians their neigh- 
bours. Philip befides, and Perfeus after him, had long 
before formed the defign of undertaking a war with 
the Romans. Hence it was, that at the time we 
fpeak of, every thing was ready for beginning it. 

Perfeus, before he took the field, thought it neceflary 
to harangue his troops. He mounted his throne there- 
fore, and from thence having his two fons on each 
fide of him, fpoke to them with great force. He be- 
gan with a long recital of all the injuries the Romans 
had committed with regard to his father, which had 
induced him to refolve to take up arms againft them ; 
but that defign a fudden death had prevented him from 
puting in execution. He added, that prefently after 
the death of Philip, the Romans had fent ambaffadors 
to him, and at the fame time marched troops into 
Greece to take pofTeffion of the ftrongeft places. That 
afterwards, in order to gain time, they had amufed 
him during all the winter with deceitful interviews, 
and a pretended truce, under the fpecious pretext of 
negotiating a reconciliation. He compared the con- 
ful's army, which was actually on its march, with 
that of the Macedonians ; which in his fenfe was 
much fuperior to the other, not only in the number 
and valour of the troops, but in ammunition and pro- 
vifions of war, laid up with infinite care during a 
great number of years. " It remains therefore, Ma- 

cedonians, faid he in concluding, only to aft with 
" the fame courage your anceftors mewed, when 
" having triumphed over all Europe, they crofled in- 
*' to Afia, and fet no other bounds to their conquefts, 
" than thofe of the univerfe. You are not now to 
** carry your arms to the extremities of the Eaft, but 

" to 
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to defend your felves in the pofleflion of the king- 
" dom of Macedonia. When the Romans attack'cf 
" my father, they cover'd that unjuft war with the! 
" falfe pretence of re-eftablifhing the ancient liberty 
u of Greece ; the prefent they undertake without 
41 any difguife, to reduce and enflave Macedonia* 
" That haughty people cannot bear, that the Roman 
M empire mould have any king for its neighbour, nor 
" that any warlike nation mould have arms for their 
" defenfe. For you may be afllired, if you refufe ttf 
" make war, and will fubmit to the orders of thofe 
" infulting mafters, that you muft refolve to deliver 
" up your arms with your king and his kingdom to 
" them. 

At thefe words the whole army, which had exprefs- 
ed no immoderate applaufe for the reft of his difcOurfe,< 
raifed cries of anger and indignation, exhorting the' 
king to entertain the beft hopes, and demanding ear- 
nestly to be led againft the enemy. 

Perfeus then gave audience to the ambafladors frbrn 
the cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him mo- 
ney and provifions for the occafions of the army, each 1 
according to their power. The king thanked them 
in the kindeft manner, but did not accept their offers; 
giving for his reafon, that the army was abundantly 
provided with all things neceflary. He only demand- 
ed carriages for the battering-rams, catapultae, and 
other machines of war. 

The two armies were now in motion. That of 
the Macedonians, after fome days march, arrived at 
Sycurium, a city fituated at the foot of mount Oeta ; 
the conful's was at Gomphi in Thefialy, after having 
furmounted the moft incredible difficulties in ways and 
denies almoft impraclicable. The Romans themfelves 
confefTed, that had the enemy defended thofe paffes, 
they might eafily have deftroyed their whole army in 
them. The conful advanced within three miles of the 
country called Tripolis, and encamp'd upon the banks 
of the river Feneus. 

C: At 
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At the fame time Eumenes arrived at Chalets with 
his brothers Attalus and Athenaeus : Phileterus, the 
fourth, was left at Pergamus for the defenfe of the 
country. Eumenes and Attalus joined the conful with 
four thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe. They had 
left Athenaeus with two thoufand foot at Chalcis, to 
reinforce the garrifon of that important place. The 
allies fent alfo other troops, tho* in numbers fufficiently 
inconfiderable, and fome gallies. Perfeus, in the mean 
time, fent out feveral detachments to ravage the coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of Pherae, in hopes, that if 
the conful mould quit his camp, and march to the aid 
of the cities in his alliance, that he might furprize and 
attack him to advantage ; but he was difappointed, 
arid obliged to content himfelf with diftributing the 
booty he had made amongft his foldiers, which was 
very confiderable, and confifted principally in cattle of 
all forts. 

The conful and king held each of them a council 
at the fame time, in order to refolve in what manner 
to begin the war. The king, highly proud of having 
been fuffered to ravage the territories of the Pheraeans 
without oppofition, thought it advifeable to go and 
attack the Romans in their camp without lofs of time. 
The Romans judged rightly, that their flownefs and 
delays would difcredit them very much with their 
allies, and reproached themfelves with not having 
defended the people of Pherae. Whilft they were 
confulting upon the meafures it was neceflary to take, 
(Eumenes and Attalus being prefent) a courier came in 
upon the fpur, and informed them the enemy were 
very near with a numerous army. The fignal was 
immediately given for the foldiers to ftand to their 
arms, and an hundred horfe detached, with as many 
of the light armed foot, to take a view of the ene- 
my. Perfeus, at ten in the morning, finding himfelf 
no farther from the Roman camp than a fmall half 
league, made his foot halt, and advanced with his 
horfe and light armed foldiers. He had fcarce marched 

a quarter 
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a quarter of a league, when he perceived a body of the 
enemy, againft which he fent a fmall detachment of 
horfe, fupported by fome light-armed troops. As the 
two detachments were very near equal in number, 
and neither fide fent any frefh troops to their aid, the 
skirmifh ended without its being poflible to fay which 
fide was victorious. Perfeus marched back his troops 
to vSycurium. 

The next day at the fame hour, Perfeus advanced 
with all his troops to the fame place. They were 
followed by chariots laden with water, for there was 
none to be found within fix leagues of the place, the 
way was very dufty, and the troops might have been 
obliged to fight immediately, which would have in- 
commoded them exceedingly. The Romans keeping 
clofe in their camp, and having withdrawn their ad- 
vanced guards within their entrenchments, the king's 
troops returned to their camp. They did the fame 
feveral days, in hopes the Romans would not fail to. 
detach their cavalry to attack their rear-guard j and 
when they had drawn them on far enough from their 
camp, and the battle was began, that they might face 
about. As the king's horfe and light-armed foot were 
very much fuperior to thofe of the Romans, they allured 
themfelves it would be no difficulty to defeat them. 

The firft defign not fuccecdlng, the king encamped 
nearer the enemy, within little more than two leagues 
of them. At break of day, having drawn up his infan- 
try in the fame place as he had done the two preced- 
ing days, about a thoufand paces from the enemy, he 
advanced at the head of his cavalry, and light-armed 
foot towards the camp of the Romans. The duft, 
which flew nearer than ufual, and was raifed by a 
greater number of troops, gave them the alarm, and 
the firfl: who brought the news, could fcarce find be- 
lief that the enemy was fo near, becaufe for feveral 
days before they had not appeared till ten in the 
morning, and the fun at that time was juft rifmg. 
But when it was confirmed by the cries of many, who 
C 3 fan 
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ran in crowds from the gates, there was no longer any 
room to doubt it, and the camp was in very great 
confufion. All the officers repaired with the utmoft 
liafle to the general's tent, as the foldien did each to 
his own. The negligence of the conful, fo ill informed 
in the motions of an enemy, whofe nearnefs to him 
ought to have kept him perpetually upon his guard, 
gives us no great idea of his ability. 

Perfeus had drawn up his troops at lefs than five 
hundred paces from the confuPs intrenchments. Co- 
tys, king of the Odryfae in Thrace, commanded the 
left with the horfe of his nation ; the light-armed 
troops were diftributed in the intervals of the front 
lank. The Macedonian and Cretan horfe formed the 
right wing. At the extremity of each wing the 
king's horfe and thofe of the auxiliaries were polled. 
The king kept the centre with the horfe that always 
attended his perfon ; before whom were placed the 
llingers and archers, to about four hundred in number. 

The conful having drawn up his foot in battle-array 
within his camp, detached only his cavalry and light- 
armed troops, who had orders to form a line in the front 
of his entrenchments. The right wing, which confifted 
of all the Italian horfe, was commanded by C. Lici- 
nius CrafTus, the conful's brother j the left, compofed 
of the horfe of the Grecian allies, by M. Valerius 
Levinus 5 both intermingled with the light-armed 
troops. Mucius was polled in the centre, with a 
felecl body of horfe ; two hundred Gallick horfe, and 
three hundred of Eumenes's troops, were drawn up 
in his front. Four hundred Theflalian horfe were 
placed a little beyond the left wing, as a referved body. 
King Eumenes, and his brother Attalus with their 
troops, were ported in the fpace between the entrench- 
ments and the rear ranks. 

This was only an engagement of cavalry, which 
was almoft equal on both fides, and might amount to 
about four thoufand on each, without including the 
light-armed troops. The action began by the flings 

and 
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and miffive weapons, which were pofted in front ; but 
that was only the prelude. The Thracians, like 
wild beafts long {hut up, and thereby the more furi- 
ous, threw themfelves firft upon the right wing of the 
Romans, who, perfectly brave and intrepid as they 
were, could not fupport fo rude and violent a charge. 
The light-armed foot, whom the Thracians had a- 
mongft them, beat down the lances of the enemy with 
their fwords, fometimes cuting the legs of the horfes, 
and fometimes wounding them in their flanks. Per- 
feus, who attacked the centre of the enemy, foon 
put the Greeks into diforder ; and as they were vt- 
goroufly purfued in their flight, the Theflalian horfe, 
which, at a fmall diftance from the left wing, form- 
ed a body of referve, and in the beginning of the ac- 
tion had been only fpe&ators of the battle, was of great 
fervice, when that wing gave way. For thofe horfe, 
retiring gently and in good order, after having joined 
the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave a fafe retreat 
between their ranks to thofe who fled and were dif- 
perfed ; and when they faw the enemy was not warm 
in their purfuit, were fo bold as to advance to fuftain 
and encourage their own party. As this body of 
horfe marched in good order, and always kept their 
ranks, the king's cavalry, who had broke in the 
purfuit, did not dare to wait their approach, nor to 
come to blows with them. 

Hippias and Leonatus having learnt the advantage 
of the cavalry, that the king might not lofe fo fa- 
vourable an opportunity of completing the glory of 
the day, by vigoroufly pufhing the enemy, and charg- 
ing them in their entrenchments, brought on the 
Macedonian phalanx of their own accord, and with- 
out orders. It appeared indeed, that had the king 
made the leaft effort, he might have rendered his vic- 
tory complete ; and in the prefent ardour of his troops, 
and terror into which they had thrown the Romans, 
the latter muft have been entirely defeated. WhiJft 
he was deliberating with himfelf, between hope and 
C 4 fear* 
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fear, upon what he {hould refolve, Evander * of Crete, 
in whom he repofed great confidence, upon feeing the 
phalanx advance, ran immediately to Perfeus, and ear- 
neftly beg'd of him not to abandon himfelf to his 
prefent fuccefs, nor engage rafhly in a new aclion, 
that was not neceflary, and wherein he hazarded 
every thing. He reprefented to him, that if he con- 
tinued quiet, and contented himfelf with the prefent 
advantage, he would either obtain honourable condi- 
tions of peace ; or if he mould choofe to continue 
the war, his firft fuccefs would infallibly determine 
thofe, who till then had remained neuter, to declare 
in his favour. The king was already inclined to 
follow that opinion ; wherefore having praifed the 
counfel and zeal of Evander, he caufed the retreat to 
be founded for his horfe, and ordered his foot to re- 
turn into the camp. 

The Romans loft two thoufand of their light- armed 
infantry, at leaft, in this battle, and had two hundred 
of their horfe killed, and as many taken prifoners. 
On the other fide only twenty of their cavalry, and 
forty foot foldiers were left upon the place. The 
•victors returned into their camp with great joy : efpe- 
cially the Thracians, who with fongs of triumph car- 
ried the heads of thofe they had killed upon the end 
of their pikes: it was to them Perfeus was principally 
indebted for his victory. The Romans, on the con- 
trary, in profound forrow kept a mournful filencc, 
and filled with terror, expected every moment, that 
the enemy would come and attack them in their camp. 
Eumenes was of opinion, that it was proper to re- 
move the camp to the other fide of the Peneus, in or- 
der that the river might ferve as an additional forti- 
fication for the troops, till they had recovered their 
panick. The conful was averfe to taking that ftep, 
which, as an open profeflion of fear, was highly dif- 
honourable to himfelf and his army ; but however, 

* Ptrfr.li riade :<ft of bin. in tbt ir.ttr.dti nffjjftnaticn cf Eur.ems. 
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being convinced by reafon, he yielded to necelTity, 
pafled with his troops by the favour of the night, and 
encamped on the other bank of the river. 

Perfeus advanced the next day to attack the ene- 
my, and to give them battle, but it was then too 
late; he found their camp abandoned. When he faw 
them entrenched on the other fide of the river, he 
perceived the enormous error he had committed the 
day before, in not purfuing them immediately upon 
their defeat ; but he confefled it a ftill greater fault 
to have continued quiet and inactive during the night. 
For without puting the reft of his army in motion, 
if he had only detached his light-armed troops againft 
the enemy, during their confufion and diforder in pafs- 
ing the river, he might without difficulty have cut 
ofFat leafr. part of their army. 

We fee here, in a fenfible example, to what caufes 
revolutions of ftates, and the fall of the greateft em- 
pires, owe their being. There is no reader but mull 
have been furprized at feeing Perfeus ftop (hort in a 
decifive moment, and let flip an almolt certain occa- 
fioii of defeating his enemy : it requires no great 
capacity or penetration to diftinguifti fo grofs a fault. 
But how came it to pafs, that Perfeus, who wanted 
neither judgment nor experience, fhould be fo much 
miflaken ? A notion is fuggefted to him by a man he 
confides in. It is weak, ralh, and ahfurd. But God, 
who rules the heart of man, and who wills the de- 
lrruclion of the kingdom of Macedonia, fuffers no 
other notion to prevail in the king's bread, and re- 
moves every thought, which might and naturally 
ought to have induced him to take quite different mea- 
fures. Nor is that fuificient. The firft fault might 
have been eaftly retrieved by a little vigilance during 
the night. God teems to have laid that prince and 
his army in a profound fleep. Not one of his ofneers 
has the leaft thought of obferving the motions of the 
enemy in the night. We fee nothing but what is 
. natural in all this - y but the holy fcripturc teaches us 
C 5 to 
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to think otherwife, and what was faid of Saul's fol- 
diers and officers, we may well apply to this event : And 
no man faw it, nor knew it, neither awaked : for they 
were all afleep, becaufe a deep Jleep from the Lord was 
fallen up them, I Sam. c. 26\ v. iz. 

The Romans indeed, having put the river between 
them and the enemy, faw themfelves no longer in 
danger of being fuddenly attacked and routed ; but the 
check they had lately received, and the wound they had 
given the glory of the Roman name, made them feel 
the fliarpeft affliction. All who were prefent in the 
council of war aflembled by the conful, laid the fault 
upon the .flEtolians. It was faid, that they were the 
£rft who took the alarm and fled; that the reft of 
the Greeks had been drawn away by their example, 
and that five of the chief of their nation were the firft 
who took to flight. The ThefTalians, on the con- 
trary, were praifed for their valour, and their leaders 
rewarded with feveral marks of honour. 

The fpoils taken from the Romans were not in- 
confiderable. They amounted to fifteen hundred 
bucklers, a thoufand cuirafles, and a much greater 
number of helmets, fwords, and darts of all kinds. 
The king made great prefents of them to the officers 
who had diftinguifhed themfelves moft, and having 
aflembled the army, he began by telling them, that 
what had happened was an happy prefage for them, 
and a certain pledge of what they might hope for the 
future. He made great encomiums upon the troops 
who had been in the action, and in magnificent terms 
expatiated upon their victory over their Roman horfe, 
in which the principal force of their army confided, 
and which they had before believed invincible ; and 
promifed himfelf from thence a more confiderable fuc- 
cefs over their infantry, who had only efcaped their 
fwords by a (hameful flight during the night ; but that 
it would be eafy to force the entrenchments in which 
their fear kept them &ut up. . The victorious fol- 
3 diers, 
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diers, who carried the fpoils of the enemies they had 
flain upon their ftioulders, heard this difcourfe with 
fenfible pleafure, and promifed themfelves every thing 
from their valour, judging of the future by the pair. The 
foot, on their fide, efpecially that which compofed the 
Macedonian phalanx, prompted by a laudable jealoufy,. 
pretended at leaft to equal if not excel the glory of their 
companions upon the fir ft occafion. In a word, the- 
whole army demanded with incredible ardor and paf- 
fion, only to come to blows with the enemy. The 
king, after having difmifted the aflembly, fet forward 
the next day, palled the river, and encamped at Mop- 
fium, an eminence fituate between Tempe and La- 
rifla. 

The joy for the good fuccefs of fo important a bat- 
tle affected Perfeus at firft in all its extent. He look- 
ed upon himfelf as fuperior to a people, who alone were 
fo in regard to all other princes and nations. This 
was not a victory gained by furprize, and in a man- 
ner ftoln by ftratagem and addrefs, but carried by open 
force, and the valour and bravery of his troops, and 
that in his own fight, and under his own conduct. He 
had feen the Roman haughtinefc give way before him 
three times in one day ; atj firft in keeping clofe, out 
of fear, in their camp ; then when they ventured out 
of it, in mamefully betaking themfelves to flight j and 
laftly, by flying again, during the obfcurity of the 
night, and in finding no other fecurity, but by being 
enclofed within their entrenchments, the ufual refuge 
Of terror and apprehenfion. Thefe thoughts were high- 
ly foothing, and capable of deceiving a prince, already 
too much affedled with his own merit. 

But when his firft tranfports were a little abatcdj 
and the inebriating fume of fudden joy was fomewhat 
evaporated, Perfeus came to himfelf, and reflecting in 
cool blood upon all the confequences, which might at- 
tend his victory, he began to be in fome fort of terror. 
The wifeft of the courtiers about him, (/} taking ad- 

(/) fojyb. l.cm. 69, 
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vantage of fo happy a difpofition, ventured to give 
him the counfel, of which it made him capable ; this 
was, to make the beft of his late fuccefs, and conclude 
an honourable peace with the Romans. They repre- 
sented to him, that the mcft certain mark of a prudent 
and really happy prince, was not to rely too much 
upon the prefent favours of fortune, nor abandon him- 
felf to the delufive glitter of profperity. That there- 
fore he would do well to fend to the conful, and pro- 
pofea renovation of the treaty, upon the fame condi- 
tions impofed by T. Quintius, when victorious, upon 
his father Philip. That he could not put an end to the 
war more glorioufly for himfelf, than after fo memo- 
rable a battle, nor hope a more favourable occafion 
of concluding a fure and lafting peace, than at a con- 
juncture, when the check the Romans had received, 
would render them more tractable, and better inclined 
to grant him good conditions. That if, notwith- 
ftanding that check, the Romans, out of a pride too 
natural to them, mould reject a juft and equitable ac- 
commodation, he would at leaft have the confolation 
of having the gods and men for witnefTcs of his own 
moderation, and the haughty tenacioufnefs of the Ro- 
mans. 

The king gave in to thefe wife remonftrances, to 
which he never was averfc. The majority of the 
council alfo applauded them. Ambaftadors were ac- 
cordingly fent to the conful, who gave them audience 
in the prefence of a numerous aflembly. They told 
him they came to demand peace, that Perfeus would 
pay the fame tribute to the Romans his father Philip 
had done, and abandon all the cities, territories, and 
places, that prince had abandoned. 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon 
the anfwer it was proper to make. The Roman con- 
ftancy (hewed itfelf upon this occafion in an extraor- 
dinary manner. It was the cuftom. * at that time to 

• Ita turn mos crat in ad- prrere, moderari animos in fecundis. 
teriij vultuui fccunc« fortunae Liv, 
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exprefs in adverfity all the affurance and Joftinefs of 
good fortune, and to act with moderation in profpe- 
rity. The anfwer was ; That no peace could be 
granted to Perfeus, unlefs he fubmitted himfelf and his 
kingdom to the difcretion of the fenate. When ' it 
was related to the king and his friends, they were 
ftrangely furprized at fo extraordinary, and, in their 
fenfe, fo ill-timed, a pride : moft of them believed it 
needlefs to talk any farther of peace, and that the Ro- 
mans would be foon reduced to demand what they 
now refufed. Perfeus was not of the fame opinion. 
He judged rightly, that Rome was not fo haughty, 
but from the confeioufnefs of fuperiority ; and that 
reflection daunted him exceedingly. He fent again to 
the conful, and offered a more confiderable tribute 
than had been impofed upon Philip. When he faw the 
conful would retract nothing from his firft anfwer, 
having no longer any hopes of peace, he returned to 
his former camp at Sycurium, determined to try again 
the fortune of the war. 

We may conclude from the whole conduct of Per- 
feus, that he muft have undertaken this war with 
great imprudence, and without having compared his 
ftrength and refources with thofe of the Romans. To 
believe himfelf happy, and after a fignal victory to de- 
mand peace, and fubmit to more oppreffive conditions, 
than his father Philip had complied with till after a 
bloodydefeat, fcems to argue, that he had taken his mea- 
fures, and concerted the means to fuccefs very ill, fince 
after a firft action entirely to his advantage, he begins 
to difcover all his weaknefs and inferiority, and in 
fome fort inclines to defpair. Why then was he the 
firft to break the peace ? Why was he the aggreflbr ? 
Why was he in fuch hafre? Was it to ftop fhort at 
the firft ftep ? How came he not to know his weaknefs, 
till h s own victory Ihewed it him ? Thefe are not 
the figns of a w ife and judicious prince. 

The news of rhe battle of the cavalry, which foon 
fpread in Greece, made known what the people 
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thought, and difcovered in full light to which fide 
they inclined. It was received with joy, not only by 
the partifans of Macedonia, but even by mod of thofe 
the Romans had obliged, of whom fome fuffered with 
pain their haughty manners, and infolence of power. 

The praetor Lucretius at the fame time befieged the 
city of Haliartus in Boeotia (m). After a long and vi- 
gorous defenfe, it was taken at laft by ftorm, plundered, 
and afterwards entirely demolilhed. Thebes foon after 
furrendered, and then Lucretius returned with his fleet. 

Perfeus, in the mean time, who was not far from 
the camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble ; 
harafling their troops, and falling upon their foragers, 
whenever they ventured out of their camp. He 
took one day a thoufand carriages laded principally 
With fheafs of corn, which the Romans had been to 
reap, and made fix hundred prifoners. He afterwards 
attacked a fmall body of troops in the neighbourhood, 
of which he expected to make himfelf mafter with 
little or no difficulty ; but he found more refiftance 
than he had imagined. That fmall body was com- 
manded by a brave officer called L. Pompeius, who 
retiring to an eminence, defended himfelf there with 
intrepid courage, determined to die with his troops 
rather than furrender. He was upon the point of be- 
ing born down by numbers, when the conful arrived 
to his affiftance with a great detachment of horfeand 
light-armed foot : the legions were ordered to follow 
him. The fight of the conful gave Pompeius and his 
troops new courage, who were eight hundred men, 
all Romans. Perfeus immediately fent for his pha- 
lanx ; but the conful did not wait its coming up, and 
came directly to blows. The Macedonians, after 
Tiaving made a very vigorous refiftance for fome time, 
were at laft broke and put to the rout. Three hundred 
foot were left upon the place, with twenty four of the 
beft horfe, of the troop called the Sacred Squadron, of 
which the commander himfelf, Antimachus, was killed. 

(«) Liv. 1. 42. n. 64* 67. 
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The fuccefs of this a<5Hon re-animated the Romans, 
and very much alarmed Perfeus. After having put a 
ftrong garrifon into Gonna, he marched back his 
army into Macedonia. 

The conful having reduced Perrhsebia, and taken 
Larifla and fome other cities, difmifled all the allies, 
except the Achasans ; difperfed his troops in Theflaly, 
where he left them in winter quarters j and went into 
Boeotia, at the requeft of the Thebans, upon whom 
the people of Coronasa had made incurfions. 

Sect. III. 

7he fenate pafs a wife decree to put a flop to the avarice 
of the generals and magiflrates^ who opprejfed the 
allies. The conful Marcius, after fujlaining great 
fatigues^ enters Macedonia, Perfeus takes the alarm t 
and leaves the pajfes open : he refumes courage after- 
wards. Infolent ambaffy of the Rhodians to Rome. 

^TOthing memorable pafled the following year (»). 
^ The conful Hoftilius had fent Ap. Claudius in- 
to Illyria with four thoufand foot, to defend fuch of 
the inhabitants of that country, as were allies of the 
Romans ; and the latter had found means to add eight 
thoufand men, raifed amongft the allies, to his firft 
body of troops. He encamped at Lychnidus, a city 
of the Daflaretae. Near that place was another city 
called Ufcana, which belonged to Perfeus, and where 
he had a great garrifon. Claudius, upon the promife 
which had been made him of having the place put 
into his hands, in hopes of making great booty, ap- 
proached it with almoft ail his troops without any or- 
der, diftruft, or precaution. Whilft he thought leaft 
of it, the garrifon made a furious fally upon him, put 
his whole army to flight, and purfued them a great 
way, with dreadful flaughter. Of eleven thoufand 
men, fcarce two thoufand efcaped into the camp, 
which a thoufand had been left to guard : Claudius 

(») An. Mun. 3834. B;fore Chrift 170. Liv. 1, 4.3. n. 9, ic. 
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returned to Lychnidus with the ruins of his army. 
The news of this lofs very much afflicted the fenate, 
and the more, becaufe it had been occafioned by the 
imprudence and avarice of Claudius. 

This was (o) the almofr. univerfal difeafe of the 
commanders at that time. The fenate received vari- 
ous complaints from many cities, as well of Greece 
as the other provinces, againft the Roman officers, 
who treated them with unheard of rapacioufnefs and 
cruelty. They punifhed fome of them, redrefled the 
wrongs they had done the cities, and difmifled the 
ambafladors well fatisfied with the manner in which 
their remonftrances had been received. Soon after, to 
prevent fuch diforders for the future, they paffed a 
decree, which exprefled, that the cities mould not 
furnifh the Roman magiftrates with any thing more 
than what the fenate exprefly appointed ; which or- 
dinance was publifhed in all the cities of Pelopon- 
nefus. 

C. Papilius and Cn. O&avius, who were charged 
with this commiflion, went fir ft to Thebes, where 
they very much praifed the citizens, and exhorted 
them to continue firm in their alliance with the Ro- 
man people. Proceeding afterwards to the other ci- 
ties of Peloponnefus, they boaued every where of the 
lenity and moderation of the fenate, which they prov- 
ed by their late decree in favour of the Greeks. They 
found great divifions in almoft all the cities, efpecially 
amongft the iEtolians, occafioned by two factions 
which divided them, one for the Romans, and the 
other for the Macedonians. The aflembly of Achaia 
was not exempt from thefe divifions ; but the wifdom 
of the perfons of greateft authority, prevented their 
confequences. The advice of Archon, one of the 
principal perfons of the league, was to aft according 
to conjunctures, to leave no room for calumny to ir- 
litate either of the contending powers againlt the re*- 

[o] Po!>b. Ltgat 7 J.. Liv. 1. 43. n. 17. 
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publick, and ' to avoid the misfortunes into which 
thofe were fallen, who had not fufficiently compre- 
hended the power of the Romans. This advice pre- 
vailed, and it was refolved, that Archon mould be 
made chief magiftrate, and Polybius captain general 
of the horfe. 

About this time Attalus, having fomething to de- 
mand of the Achaean league, caufed the new magi- 
ftrate to be founded ; who, determinate in favour of 
the Romans and their allies, promifed that prince to 
fupport his fuit with all his power. The affair in 
queftion was to have a decree reverfed, by which it was 
ordained, that all the ftatues of king Eumenes mould 
be removed from the publick places. At the firft 
council that was held, the ambafladors of Attalus were 
introduced to the aflembly, who demanded, that in 
confideration for the prince who fent them, Eumenes, 
his brother, mould be reftored to the honours the re- 
publick had formerly decreed him. Archon fupport- 
ed this demand, but with great moderation, Polybius 
fpoke with more force, enlarged upon the merit and 
fervices of Eumenes, demonftrated the injuftice of the 
firft decree, and concluded, that it was proper to repeal 
it. The whole aflembly applauded his difcourfe, and 
it was refolved that Eumenes mould be reftored to all 
his honours. 

It was at this time Rome (p) fent Papilius to An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, to prevent his enterprizes againft 
Egypt, which we have mentioned before. 

The. Macedonian war gave the Romans great em- 
ployment. Marcius Philippus, one of the two 
confuls lately elected, was charged with it. 

Before he fet out, Perfeus had conceived the defign 
of taking the advantage of the winter to make an ex- 
pedition againft illyria, which was the only province 
from whence Macedonia had reafon to fear irrup- 
tions during the king's being employed againft the Ro- 

{d) Ar>. Mun. 3S35. Bjxre CMi;t, 169. Liv. !. 43. n. II, and 
13 2 j Poi)b. Lig-t. 70, 77. 
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mans. This expedition fucceeded very happily for 
him, and almoft without any lofs on his fide. He 
began with the fiege of Ufcana, which had fallen into 
the hands of the Romans,, it is not known how ; and 
took it, after a defenfe of fome duration. He after- 
wards made himfelf matter of all the Itrong places in 
the country, the moft part of which had Roman gar- 
rifons in them, and took a great number of prifoners. 

Perfeus, at the fame time, fent ambafladors to Gen- 
tius, one of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to quit 
the party of the Romans, and come over to him. 
Gentius was far from being averfe 'to it ; but he ob- 
ferved, that having neither munitions of war nor mo- 
ney, he was in no condition to declare againft the Ro- 
mans j which was explaining himfelf fufficientiy. Per- 
feus, who was avaricious, did not underftand, or ra- 
ther affected not to underftand, his demand ; and fent 
a fecond embafly to him without mention of money ; 
and received the fame anfwer. Polybius obferves, that 
this fear of expences, which denotes a little mean foul, 
and entirely difhonours a prince, made many of his 
cnterprizes mifcarry, and that if he would have facri- 
ficed certain fums, and thofe far from confiderable, he 
might have engaged fevcral republicks and princes in 
Jiis party. Can fuch a blindnefs be conceived in a ra- 
tional creature ! Polybius confiders it as a punifhment 
from the gods. 

Perfeus having led back his troops into Macedonia, 
made them march afterwards to Stratus, a very ftrong 
city of JEtoYm, above the gulf of Ambracia. The 
people had given him hopes, that they would furren- 
der it as foon as he appeared before the walls, but the 
Romans prevented them, and threw fuccours into the 
place. 

Early in the fpring the conful Marcius left Rome, 
and went to Theflaly, from whence, without lofing 
time, he advanced into Macedonia, fully aflured, that 
it was neceflary to attack Perfeus in the heart of his 
dominions. 

Upon 
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Upon the report (q) that the Roman army was ready 
to take the field, Archon, chief magiftrate of the 
Achseans, to juftify his country from the fufpicions and 
bad reports that had been propagated againfl it, ad- 
vifed the Achaeans, to pafs a decree, by which it 
mould be ordained, that they (hould march an army 
into Theflaly, and {hare in all the dangers of the war 
with the Romans. That decree being confirmed, or- 
ders were given to Archon to raife troops, and to make 
all the neceflary preparations. It was afterwards re- 
folved, that ambafladors fliould be fent to the conful, 
to acquaint him with the refolution of the republick, 
and to know from him where and when the Achaean 
army fliould join him. Polybius, our hiftorian, with 
fome others, was charged with this embafly. They 
found the Romans had quited Theflaly, and were en- 
camped in Perrhaebia, between Azora and Dolichsea, 
greatly perplexed about the rout it was neceflary to 
take. They followed them for a favourable opportu- 
nity of fpeaking to the conful, and fhared with him 
all the dangers he ran in entering Macedonia. 

Perfeus(r), who did not know what rout the conful 
would take, had pofted confiderabie bodies of troops 
in two places, by which it was probable he would at- 
tempt to pafs. For himfelf, he encamped with the 
reft of his army near Dium, marching and counter- 
marching without much defign. 

Marcius, after long deliberation, refolved to pafs the 
foreft that covered part of the country called O&olo- 
pha. He had incredible difficulties to furmount, the 
ways were fo fteep and unpra&icable, and had feized 
an eminence, by way of precaution, which favoured 
his paflage. From hence the enemies camp, which 
was not diftant above a thoufand paces, and all the 
country about Dium and Phila might be difcovered ; 
which very much animated the foldiers, who had be- 
fore their eyes opulent lands, where they hoped to 

(?, Polyb. Le^at. 78. (r) Li v. 1. 44. n. 1 10. 
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enrich themfelves. Hippias, whom the king had pott- 
ed to defend this pafs with a body of twelve thoufand 
men, feeing the eminence poflefled by a detachment 
of the Romans, marched to meet the conful, who 
advanced with his whole army, haraffed his troops 
for two days, and diftreffed them very much by fre- 
quent attacks. Marcius was in great trouble, not be- 
ing able either to advance with fafety, or retreat with- 
out fhame, or even danger. He had no other choice 
to make, but to purfuc an undertaking with vigour ; 
formed, perhaps, with too much boldnefs and teme- 
rity, and which could not fucceed without a deter- 
minate perfeverance, often crowned in the end with 
fuccefs. It is certain, that if the conful had had to 
do with the ancient kings of Macedonia in the nar- 
row defile, where his troops were pent up, he would 
infallibly have received a great blow. But Perfeus, 
inftead of fending frefh troops to fupport Hippias, the 
cries of whofe foldiers in battle he could hear in his 
camp, and of going in perfon to attack the enemy, 
amufed himfelf with making ufelefs excurfions with 
his horfe into the country about Dium, and by that 
neglect gave the Romans opportunity to extricate 
themfelves from the bad affair, in which they had 
embarked. 

It was not wkhout infinite pains they effected this; 
the horfes laden with the baggage finking under 
their loads, on the declivity of the mountain, and 
falling down at almoft every ftep they took. The ele- 
phants efpecially gave them great trouble : it was ne- 
ce/Iary to find fome new means for their defcent in 
fuch extremely fteep places. Having cleared thefnow 
on thefe defcents, they drove two beams into the earth 
at the lower part of the way, at the diffanceof fome- 
thing more than the breadth of an elephant from each 
other. Upon thofe beams they laid planks of thirty 
foot length, and formed a kind of bridge, which they 
covered with earth. At the end of the firrt bridge, 
leaving fome interval, they erected a fecond, then a 
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third, and fo on to as many of the fame kind as were 
neceflary. The elephant patted from the firm ground 
to the bridge, and before he came to the end, they 
had contrived to lower the beams infenfibly that fup- 
ported it, and let him gently down with the bridge : 
he went on in that manner to the fecond, and all the 
reft. It is not eafy to exprefs the fatigues they un- 
derwent in this pafs, the foldiers being often obliged 
to roll upon the ground, becaufe it was impoflible for 
them to keep their legs. It was agreed, that with an 
handful of men the enemy might have entirely de- 
feated the Roman army. At length, after infinite 
difficulties and dangers, it arrived in a plain, and found 
itfelf out of danger. 

As the conful (s) feemed then to have entirely over- 
come the greateft difficulty of his enterprize, Polybius 
thought this a proper time for prefenting Marcius 
with the decree of the Acharans, and to a/Ture him of 
their refolution to join him with all their forces, and 
to (hare with him in all the labours and dangers of 
this war: Marcius, after having thanked the Achseans 
for their good -will in the kindefl: terms, told them 
they might fpare themfclves the trouble and expence, 
that war would give them ; that he would difpenfe 
with both ; and that in the prefent pofture of affairs, 
he had no occafion for the aid of the allies. After this 
difcourfe Polybius's collegues returned into Achaia. 

Polybius only continued in the Roman army, till 
the conful, having received advice, that Appius, fur- 
named Cento, had demanded of the Achaeans a body 
of five thoufand men to be fent him into Epirus, dif- 
patched him home, with advice not to fuffer his re- 
publick to furnifti thofe troops, or engage in ex- 
pences entirely unneceflary, as Appius had no reafon 
to demand that aid. It is difficult, fays the hiftorian, 
to difcover the real motives that induced Marcius to 
talk in this manner. Was he for fparing the Achs- 

(0 PoIjV. Legit. 78. 
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ans, or laying a fnare for them ; or did he intend to 

put it out of Appius's power to undertake any thing ? 

Whilft the king was bathing, he was informed of 
the enemy's approach. That news alarmed him ter- 
ribly. Uncertain what choice to make, and changing 
every moment his refolution, he cried out, and la- 
mented his being conquered without fighting. He 
recalled the two officers, to whom he had confided the 
defenfe of the pafies ; * fent the gilt ftatues at Dium 
on board his fleet, left they mould fall into the hands 
of the Romans ; gave orders that his treafures laid up 
at Pella mould be thrown into the fea, and all his 
gallies at Theflalonica burnt. For himfelf, he re- 
tired to Pydna. 

The conful had brought the army to a place from 
whence it was impoflible to difengage himfelf without 
the enemy's permiflion. There was no paffing for 
him, but by two forefts ; by the one he might pene- 
trate thro' the vallies of Tempe into Theffaly, and 
by the other, beyond Dium, enter further into Mace- 
donia ; and both thofe important polls were poflefled 
by ftrong garrifons for the king. So that if Perfeus 
had only ftaid ten days without taking fright, it had 
been impoflible for the Romans to have entered Thef- 
faly by Tempe, and the conful would have had no 
pafs for provifions to him. For the ways thro' Tempe 
are bordered by fuch vaft precipices, that the eye 
could fcarce fuftain the view of them without daz- 
ling. The king's troops guarded this pals at four 
feveral places, of which the laft was fo narrow, that 
ten men, well armed, could alone have defended the 
entrance. The Romans therefore, not being able ei- 
ther to receive provifions by the narrow palFes of 
Tempe, nor to get thro' them, muft have been oblig- 
ed to regain the mountains, from whence they came 
down, which was become impra&icable, the enemy 

* Thefe ivtre the flatuet of tie taufed to be made by Lyfippus, and 
botje jolditrs killed in pafjing tie to li Jit up in Dium* 
Granicui, ncbiib Ahxanicr bad 
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having poflefTed themfelves of the eminences. The 
only choice they had left, was to open their way thro* 
their enemies to Dium in Macedonia ; * which would 
have been no lefs difficult, if the gods, fays Livy,had not 
deprived Perfeus of prudence and counfel. For in mak- 
ing a fofle with entrenchments in a very narrow de- 
file, at the foot of mount Olympus, he would have ab- 
folutely fhut them out, and ftopt them fliort. But 
in the blindnefs, into which his fear had thrown the 
king, he neither faw, nor did, any thing of all the 
means in his power to fave himfelf, left all the pafles of 
his kingdom open and unguarded, and took refuge at 
Pydna with precipitation. 

The conful perceived aright, that he owed his fafe- 
ty to the king's timidity and imprudence. He or- 
dered the praetor Lucretius, who was at Larifla, to 
feize the pofts bordering upon Tempe, which Perfeus 
had abandoned, to fecure a retreat in cafe of accident 5 
and fent Popilius to take a view of the pafles in the 
way to Dium. When he was informed that the ways 
were open and unguarded, he marched thither in 
two days, and encamped his army near the temple of 
Jupiter in the neighbourhood, to prevent its being 
plundered. Haviwg entered the city, which was full 
of magnificent buildings, and well fortified, he was 
exceedingly furprized, that the king had abandoned 
it fo eafily. He continued his march, and made him- 
felf mafter of feveral places, almoft without any re- 
fiftance. But the farther he advanced, the lefs pro- 
vifions he found, and the more the dearth encreafed ; 
which obliged him to return to Dium. He was alfo 
reduced to quit that city, and retire to Phila, where 
the praetor Lucretius had informed him, he might 
find provifions in abundance. His quiting Dium 
fuggefted to Perfeus, that it was now time to recover 
by his courage, what he had loft by his fear. He re- 
poflefTed himfelf therefore of that city, and foon repaired 

* Quod nifi dii mentejn regi adem ficnt, ipfum in gentis difficultatit 
erat. Lh. 
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its ruins. Popilius, on his fide, befieged and took He- 
raclea, which was only a quarter of a league diftant 
from Phila. 

Perfeus, having recovered his fright, and refumed 
fpirit, would have been very glad that his orders to 
throw his treafures at Pella into the fea, and burn all 
his {hips at Theflalonica, had not been executed. 
Andronicus, to whom he had given the latter order, 
had delayed obeying it, to give time for the repen- 
tance which might foon follow that command, as in- 
deed it happened. Nicias, lefs aware, had thrown all 
the money he found at Pella into the fea. But his 
fault was foon repaired by divers, who brought up 
almoft the whole money from the bottom of the fea. 
To reward their fervices, the king caufed them all to 
be put to death fecretly, as he did Andronicus and 
Nicias ; fo much was he afhamed of the abject, terror, 
to which he had abandoned himfelf, that he could not 
bear to have any witnefles or traces of it in being. 

Several expeditions parted on both fides by fea and 
land, which were neither of much confequence or 
importance. 

When Polybius(f) returned from his embaffy into 
Peloponnefus, Appius's letter, in which he demanded 
five fchoufand men, had been received there. Some 
time after the council aflcmbled at Sicyon to delibe- 
rate upon that affair, gave Polybius great perplexity. 
Not to execute the order he received from Marcius 
had been an inexcufable fault. On the other fide, it 
was dangerous to refufe the Romans the troops they 
might have occafion for, of which the Achseans were 
in no want. To extricate themfelves in fo delicate 
a conjuncture, they had recourfe to the decree of the 
Roman fenate, that prohibited their having any regard 
to the letters of the generals, unlefs an order of the 
fenate was annexed to them, which Appius had not 
lent with his. It was his opinion, therefore, that 

(r) Polyh Lega* 78. 
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before any thing was fent to Appius, it was ncccflary 
to inform the conful of his demand, and to //ait for 
his decifion upon it. By that means Polybius faved 
the Acha?ans the fum of an hundred and twenty thou- 
fand crowns at leaft. 

In the mean time {a) arrived ambafladors at Rome 
from Prufias, king of Bithynia, and alfo from the 
Rhodians, in favour of Perfeus. The former ex prefled 
themfelves very modeftly, declaring that Prufias had 
conflantly adhered to the Roman party, and mould 
continue to do fo during the war ; but that having 
promifed Perfeus to employ his good offices for him 
with the Romans, in order to obtain a peace, he de- 
fired, if it were pomble, that they would grant him 
that favour, and make fuch ufe of his mediation as 
they Should think convenient. The language of the 
Rhodians was very different. After having fet forth 
in a lofty flyie the fervices they had done the Roman 
people, and afcribed to themfclves the greateft mare 
in the victories they had obtained, and efpecially in 
that over Antiochus, they added: That whilft the 
peace fubfifled between the Macedonians and Romans,, 
they had negotiated a treaty of alliance with Perfeus 
that they had fufpended it againfr, their will, and with- 
out any fubjeft of complaint on the king's part, be- 
caufe it had pleafed the Romans to engage them oil 
their fide ; that for three years, which this war had 
continued, they had fuffered many inconveniencies 
from it ; that their trade by fea being interrupted, the 
illand found itfelf in great {traits, from the reduction 
of its revenues, and other advantages arifing from 
commerce ; that being no longer able to fupport fuch 
confiderable lofTcs, they had fent arnbafladors into 
Macedonia to king Perfeus, to inform him that the 
Rhodians thought it neceffary that he mould make 
peace with the Romans, and that they were alfo fent 
to Rome to make the fame declaration ; that if either 
of the parties refufed to come into fo reafonablea prq- 

{*) Liv. I 44. n. 14, 15, i(% 
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pofal, the Rhodians mould know what they had 

to do. 

It is eafy to judge in what manner To vain and 
prefumptuous a difcourfe was received. Some hifto- 
rians tell us, all the anfw.er that was given to it was 
to order a decree of the fenate, whereby the Carians 
and Lycians were declared free, to be read in their 
prefence. This was touching them to the quick, and 
mortifying them in the moft fenfible part \ for they 
pretended to an authority over both thofe people. 
Others fay the fenate anfwered in few words : That 
the difpofition of the Rhodians, and their fecret intrigues 
•with Perfeus, had been long known at Rome. That 
"when the Roman people fhould have conquered him, 
of which they expected advice every day, they mould 
Jyiow in their turn what they had to do, and mould 
then treat their allies according to their refpe&ive me- 
rits. They made the ambafladors, however, the ufual 
prefents. 

The conful Q. Marcius's letter was then read, in 
which he gave an account of the manner he had en- 
tered Macedonia, after having fuffered incredible dif- 
ficulties in pafling a very narrow defile. He added, 
that by the Wife precaution of the prcetor, he had fuf- 
ficient provifions for the whole winter; having re- 
ceived from the Epirots twenty thoufand meafures of 
wheat, and ten thoufand of barley, for which it was 
neceflary to pay their ambafladors then at Rome : that 
it was alfo neceflary to fend him cloaths for the fol- 
diers 5 that he wanted two hundred horfes, efpecialiy 
from Numidia, becaufe there were none of that kind 
in the country where he was. All thefe articles were 
exactly and immediately executed. 

After this they gave audience to Onefimus, a Ma- 
cedonian nobleman. He had always advifed the king 
t^ obferve the peace; and putting him in mind that 
Ijis father Philip, to the laft day of his life, had caufed 
his treaty with the Romans to be conftantly read to 
fym. twice every day, he had admonifhed him to do 
4. as 
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as much, if not with the fame regularity, at leaft 
from time to time. Not being able to diiluade him 
from the war, he had begun by with drawing himfelf from 
fiis councils under different pretexts, that he might 
not be witnefs to the refolutions taken in them, which 
he could not approve. At length, feeing himfelf become 
fufpected, and tacitly confidered as a traitor, he had 
taken refuge amongft the Romans, and had been of 
great fervice to the conful. Having made this rela- 
tion to the fenate, they gave him a very favourable 
reception, and provided magnificently for his fubfift* 
ence. 



Paulus /Emilius chofen conful. He fets out for Mace - 
donia with the prator Cn. Ottavius, who commanded 
the fleet. Perfeus follicits aid on all fides. His ava- 
rice lofes him conftderable allies. The prator Ani- 
cius's viclorics in Illyria. Paulus JEmilius's cele- 
brated viclory over Perfeus> near the city of Pydna* 
Perfeus taken with all his children. The command of 
Paulus /Emilius in Macedonia prolonged. Decree of 
the fenate, granting liberty to the Macedonians and 
lllyrians. Paulus Mmilius^ during the winter quar- 
ters, vifits the ?nofl celebrated cities of Greece. Upon 
his return to Arnphipolis^ he gives a great feafl. He 
marches for Rome. On his way be fuffers his army 
to plunder all the cities of Epirus. He enters Rome 
in triumph. Death of Perfeus. Cn. Otlavius arid L. 
Aniciushave alfo the honour of e triumph decreed them* 



HE time for the comitia, (a) oraflemblies to eledl: 



confuls at Rome, approaching, all the world were 
anxious to know upon whom fo important a choice 
would fall, and nothing elfe was talked of in all con- 
ventions. They were not fatisfied with the confuls, 
who had been employed for three years againft Per- 

, (*) An. Mun. 3836. Before Chrift 168. Liv. 1, 44. n, 17. Plat, 
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feus, and had very ill fuftained the honour of the Ro- 
man name. They called to mind the famous victo - 
ries, which had been obtained againft his father Phi- 
lip, who had been obliged to fue for peace ; againft 
Antiochus, who had been driven beyond mount Tau- 
rus, and forced to pay a great tribute ; and what was 
ftill more confiderable, againft Hannibal, the greateft 
general that had ever appeared as their enemy, or per- 
haps in the world, whom they had reduced to quit 
Italy, after a war of more than fixteen years conti- 
nuance, and. conquered in his own country, almoft 
under the very walls of Carthage. The formidable 
preparations of Perfeus, and fome advantages gained by 
him in the former campaigns, augmented the ap~ 
prehenfion of the Romans. They plainly diftinguifii- 
ed, that it was no time to confer the command of the 
armies by faction or favour, and that it was necefiary 
to choofe a general for his wifdom, valour, and expe- 
rience ; in a word, one capable of prefiding in fo im- 
portant a war as that now upon their hands. 

All the world call their eyes upon Paulus /Emilius. 
There are times when diftinguiftied merit unites the 
voices of the publick ; and nothing is more affecting 
than fuch a judgment, founded upon the knowledge 
of a man's paft fervices, the army's opinion of his ca- 
pacity, and the ftate's preiling occafion for his valour 
and conduct. Paulus iEmilius was near fixty years 
old ; but age, without impairing his faculties in the 
leaft, had rather improved them with maturity of 
wifdom and judgment; more neceftary in a general 
than even valour and bravery. He had been conful 
thirteen years before, and had acquired the genera! 
efteem during his adminiftration. But the people re- 
paid his fervices with ingratitude, having refufed to 
raife him again to the %ne r ^ignity, tho' he had fo- 
licited it with fufficient ardour*.^ For fevejal years he 
had led a private and retire^ Jifey folely employed in 
the education of his children, iii^which no father ever 
fucceeded better, nor was more, gloriou fly rewarded 
i for 
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for his care. All his relation?, all his friends, made 
mftances to him to comply with the people's withes, 
in taking upon him the confulfhip : but believing him- 
felf no longer capable of commanding, he avoided 
appearing in publick, kept himfelf at home, and fhun- 
cd honours with as much folicitude as others gene- 
rail v purfue them. However, when he faw the peo- 
ple arlcmble every morning in crowds before his door; 
that they fummoned him to the forum, and exclaim- 
ed highly againft his obftinate refufal to ferve his coun- 
try, he gave in at laft to their remonftrances, and ap- 
pearing amongft thofe who afpircd to that dignity, he 
ieemcd lefs to receive the command of the army, than 
to give the people the aflurance of an approaching and 
complete victory. The confulfhip was confered upon 
him unanimoully, and, according to Plutarch, the 
command of the army in Macedonia decreed to him 
in preference to his collegue, tho' Livy fays it fell to 
him by lot. 

It is faid, that the day he was elected general in the 
war againft Perfeus, at his return home, attended by 
all the people, who followed to do him honour, he 
found his daughter Tertia, at that time a little infant, 
who on feeing him fell a crying bitterly. He em- 
braced, and asked her the caufe of her tears. Tertia 
hugging him with her little arms, You dorit know then, 
faid {he, that our Perfeus is dead, pap-pa. She fpoke of a 
little dog (lie had brought up, called Perfeus. And at a 
very good time, my dear child, faid Paulus ./Emilius, 
ftruck with the word, / accept this omen with joy. 
The ancients carried their fuperftition upon this kind 
of fortuitous circum fiances very high. 

The manner,(tf) in which Paulus Emilius prepared for 
the war he was charged with, gave room to judge of 
the fuccefs to be expected from it. He demanded 
firft, that commillioners mould be fent into Macedo- 
nia to infpeel: the army and fleet, and to make their 

(g) Liv. 1. 44. n. jg, 22. Pint, in P. JEmil p. 260. 
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report, after an exact enquiry, of the number of troops 
which were neceflary to be added both by fea and 
land. They were alfo to inform themfelves, as near 
as poflible, of the number of the king's forces ; where 
they and the Romans actually lay ; if the latter were 
actually encamped in the forefts, or had entirely paf- 
fed them, and were arrived in the plain ; upon which 
of the allies they might rely with certainty - 3 which of 
them were dubious and wavering; and who they 
might regard as declared enemies ; for how long time 
they had provifions, and from whence they might be 
fupplied with them either by land or water ; what had 
paficd during the laft campaign, either in the army by 
land, or in the fleet. As an able and experienced ge- 
neral, he thought it neceflary to be fully apprized in 
all thefe circumftances ; convinced that the plan of the 
campaign, upon which he was about to enter, could 
not be formed, nor its operations concerted, without 
a perfect knowledge of them. The fenate approved 
thefe wife meafures very much, and appointed com- 
miflioners, with the approbation of P. ^imilius, who 
fet out two days after. 

During their abfence, audience was given the am- 
bafladors from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen 
of Egypt, who brought complaints to Rome of the 
unjult enterprizes of Antiochus king of Syria ; which 
have been related in the preceding volume. 

The commiflioners had made good ufeof their time. 
Upon their return they reported, that Marcius had 
forced the pafles of Macedonia, to get entrance into 
the country, but with more danger than utility : That 
the king was advanced into Pieria, and in actual pof- 
feflion of it : that the two camps were very near each 
other, being feparated only by the river Enipaeus: 
That the king avoided a battle, and that the Roman 
army was neither in a condition to oblige him to fight, 
nor to force his lines: That to the other inconveni- 
tncies, a very fevere winter had happened, from which 
they could not but fuflfer exceedingly in a mountainous 
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country, and be entirely prevented from acting ; and 
that they had only provifions for fix days : that the 
army of the Macedonians was fuppoled to amount 
to thirty thoufand men : that if Appius 'Claudius 
had been fufficiently ftrong in the neighbourhood 
of Lychnidus in Illyria, he might haw a&ed with 
cood effect again fc king Gentius ; but that Claudius 
and his troops were actually in great danger, unlc'fs a 
confiderable reinforcement were immediately Cent him, 
or he ordered directly to quit the poll: he was in. That 
after having vifited the camp, they had repaired, to 
the fleet : that they had been told, that part of the 
crews were dead of difeafes ; that the reft of the allies, 
efpecially thofe of Sicily, were returned home ; and 
that the fleet was entirely in want of feamen and fol- 
diers: that thofe who remained, had not received their 
pay, and had no cloaths: that Eumenes and his fleet, 
after having juft {hewn themfelve?, difappeared imme- 
diately, without any viable caufe; and that it feemed 
his inclinations neither could nor ought to be felisd 
on : But that as for his brother Attalus, his good-will 
was not to be doubted. 

Upon this report of the commiffioners, after Paulus 
^Emilius had given his opinion, the fenate decreed, 
that he mould fet forward without lofs of time for 
Macedonia, with the praetor Cn. Oclavius, who had 
the command of the fleet, and L. Anicius, another 
praetor, who was to fucceed A p. Claudius in his port 
near Lychnidus in Illyria. The number of troop's 
each of them was to command, was regulated in the 
following manner. 

The troops, of which the army of Paulus JEmUlus 
confided, amounted to twenty five thoufand eight 
hundred men ; that is of two Roman legions, each 
compofed of fix thoufand foot and three hundred horfe ; 
as many of the infantry of the Italian allies, and twice 
the number of horfe. He had befides, fix hundred 
horfe raifed in Gallia Cifalpina, and fome auxiliary 
; troops from the allies of Greece and Afia. The whole 
D 4. in 
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In all probability did not amount to thirty thoufand 
anen. The praetor Anicius had alfo two legions ; but 
they confifted of only five thoufand foot, and three- 
hundred horfe each ; which, with ten thoufand of the 
Italian allies, and eight hundred horfc, compofed the 
army under him of twenty one thoufand two hundred 
men. The troops that ferved on board the fleet were 
iive thoufand men. Thefe three bodies together, made 
fifty fix thoufand two hundred men. 

As the war, which they were preparing to make 
this year in Macedonia, feemed of the laltconfequence, 
all precautions were taken, that might conduce to the 
fuccefsof it. The conful and people had the choice 
of the tribunes who were to ferve in it, and command- 
ed each in his turn an entire legion. It was decreed, 
that none mould be elected into this employment, but 
luch as had already ferved, and Paulus ^milius was 
lefc at liberty to choofe out of all the tribunes fuch as 
lie approved for his army : He had twelve for the two 
legions. 

It muft be allowed the Romans adled with great 
wifdom upon this occafion. They had, as we have 
feen, unanimoufly chofen conful and general, theper- 
fon amongft them who was indifputably the greaten: 
captain of his times. They had refolved that no of- 
ficers mould be railed to the poft of tribune, but fuch 
as were diftinguifhed by their merit, experience, and 
capacity inftanced in real fervice j advantages that are 
not always the effect of birth or feniority; to which, 
indeed, the Romans paid little or no regard. They 
did more ; by a particular exception, compatible with 
republican government, Paulus /Emilius was left at 
entire liberty to choofe fuch of the tribunes as he 
thought fit, well knowing the great importance of a 
perfect union between the general and the officers who 
ferve under him, in order to the exact and punctual 
execution of the commands of the former, who is in 
a manner the foul of the army, and ought to direct 
all its motions, which cannot be done without the 
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beft underftanding between them, founded in a paflion 
for the publick good, with which neither intereft, 
jealou fy, nor ambition are capable of interfering. 

After all thefe regulations were made, the conful 
Paulus ^Emilius repaired from the fenate to the aflem- 
bly of the people, to whom he fpoke in this manner. 
" You feem to me, Romans, to have exprefled more 
" joy when Macedonia fell to my lot, than when I 
u was elected conful, or entered upon that office; and 
" to me your joy feemed to be occafioned by the 
" hopes you conceived, that I mould put an end, 
" worthy of the grandeur and reputation of the Ro- 
" man people, to a war, which, in your opinion, has 
" already been of too long continuance. I have rea- 
" fon to believe that the fame gods f, who have oc- 
" cafioned Macedonia to fall to my lot, will alfo 
" afTilt me with their protection in conducting and 
" terminating this war fuccefsfully : But of this I 
" may venture to aflure you, that I fhall do 
" my utmoft not to fall fhort of your expecta- 
" tions. The fenate has wifely regulated every 
u tiling neceflary in the expedition I am charged 
" with ; and as I am ordered to fet out immediately, 
" I fliall make no delay, and know that my collegue 
" C. Licinius, out of his great zeal for the publick 
c< fervice, will raife and inarch off the troops appoint- 
l< ed for me, with as much ardor and expedition, as 
" if they were for himfelf. I (hall take care to rc- 
u mit to you, as well as to the fenate, an exalt ac- 
ct count of all that pa fibs ; and you may rely upon 
" the certainty and truth of my letters; but I beg of 
" you, as a great favour, that you will not give credit 
" to, nor lay any weight out of credulity upon the 
" light reports, which are frequently fpread abroad 
" without any author. I perceive well, that in this 
" war, more than any other, whatever refolution 

f I: mas a rece : ved :fir.i:r. in all agcx and ratlins, that the divinity 
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* c people may form to obviate thefe rumours, they 
** will not fail to make impreflion, and infpire I know 
*' not what difcouragement. There are thole, who 
*' in company, and even at table, command armies, 
* s make difpofitions, and prefcribe all the operations 
*' of the campaign. They know better than we 
*' where we mould encamp, and what pofts it is ne- 
*' cefTary for us to feize; at what time, and by what 
*' defile we ought to enter Macedonia ; where it is 
proper to have magazines ; from whence either by 
*' fea or land we are to bring provisions ; when wc 
*' are to fight the enemy, and when lye {till. They 
ct not only prefcribe what is befi. to do, but for de- 
*'* viating ever fo little from their plans, they make it 
45 a crime in their conful, and cite him before their 
4t tribunal. Rut know, Romans, this is of very bad 
*' c-: r c<5t with your generals. All have not the refo- 
* e lution and conftancy of Fabius, to defpife imperti- 
" nent reports. He could choofe rather to fuffer the 
" people upon (uch unhappy rumours io invade hi* 
" authority, than to ruin affairs in order to prefcrve 
** their opinion, and an empty name. I am far from 
*' believing, that generals ffand in no need of advice: 
14 I think, on the contrary, that whoever would con- 
" duel every thing alone, upon his own opinion, and 
** without counfel, fhews more prefumption than pru- 
4 ' dciice. But feme may ask, how then fhall we act 
" reufonably? In not fuffering any perfons to obtiude 
<c their advice upon your generals, but fueh as are in 
1< the nrft place, verfed in theartof war, and have learnt 
<c from experience what it is to command ; and in 
<c the fecond, who are upon the fpot, who know the 
<c enemy, are witneffes in perfon to all that panes, 
** and (harers with us in all dangers. If there be 
" any one, who conceives himfelf capable of aflifling 
" me with his counfels in the war you have charged 
" me with, Jet him not refufe to do the republic!: 
" that fervice, but let him go with me into Macedonia ; 
" iChip, horfes, tents, prcviuons, mall all be fupplied 
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" him at my charge. But if he will not take fo much 
" trouble, and prefers the tranquillity of the city to the 
" dangers and fatigues of the field, let him not take 
" upon him to hold the helm, and continue idle in 
u the port. The city of itfelf fupplies fufficient mat- 
" ter of difcourfe on other fubjects ; but as for thefe, 
c ' let it be iilent upon them, and know, that we mall 
u pay no regard to any counfels, but fuch as mall be 
" given us in the camp itfelf." 

This difcourfe of Paulus /Emilius, which abounds 
with reafon and good fenfe, {hews that men are the 
fame in all ages of the world. People have an incre- 
dible itch for examining, criticifing, and condemning 
the conduct of general?, and do not obferve, that do- 
in-* fo is a manifeft contradiction to reafon and juf- 
tice: To reafon; for what can be more abfurd and 
ridiculous, than to fee perfons, without any know- 
ledge or experience in war, fet themfelves up for ccn- 
ib o of the mod able generals, and pronounce with a 
mvjfrciial air upon their anions? To juftice ; for 
tii moil experienced can make no certain judgment 
without being upon the fpot: the lea ft circumftance 
of time, place, difpofition of the troops, fecret orders 
not divulged, being capable of making an abfolute 
cnange in the general rules of conduct But we mufl 
nc*t expec~t to fee a failing leformed, that has its fource 
in the curiofity and vanity of human nature; and ge- 
nerals would do wifely, after the example of Paulus 
/Emilius, to defpife thefe city reports, and crude opi- 
nions of idle people, who have nothing elfe to do, and 
have generally as little judgment as bufinefs. 

Paulus /Emiiius ^V?),after having difcharged, according 
to cuftom, the duties of religion, fet out for Mace- 
donia, with the praetor Cn. 06lavius, to whom the 
command of the fleet had been allotted. 

Whilft they were employed in making preparations 
for the war at Rome, Pei feus on his fide had not been 

(a) Liv. I.44.. n. 23 — 29 Poiyb. L-gat. 35, 87. Plut. in Paul. 
^E:n'.l. p. jGj, z6j. 
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afleep. The fear of the approaching danger which 
threatened him having at length got the better of his 
avarice, he agreed to give Gentius, king of Jllyria, 
three hundred talents in money (that is three hundred 
thoufand crowns) and purchafed his alliance at that 
price. 

He fent ambafladors at the fame time to Rhodes, 
convinced that if that ifland, very powerful at that 
time by fea, mould embrace his party, Rome would 
be very much embarrafled. He fent deputies alfo to 
Eumenes and Antiochus, two very potent kings, and 
capable of giving him great aid. Perfeus did wifely 
in having recourfe to thefe meafures, and in endea- 
vouring to ftrengthen himfelf by fuch fupports ; but 
he entered upon them too late. He ought to have 
begun by taking thofe fteps, and to have made them 
tne firft foundations of his enterprize. He did not 
think of puting thofe remote powers in motion, till 
lie was reduced almoft to extremity, and his affairs 
next to abfolutely defperate. It was rather calling; in 
spectators and afibciates of his ruin, then aids and fup- 
ports. The inftrudlions, which he gave his ambafla- 
dors, were very folid and perfuafive, as we are about 
to fee ; but he mould have made ufc of them three 
yean fooner, and have waited their event, before he 
embarked almoft alone, in the war againft fo power- 
ful a people, with fo many refources in cafe of mif- 
fortune. 

The ambafladors had the fame inftruclions for both 
thofe kings. They reprefented to them, that there 
was a natural enmity between republicks and monar- 
chies. That the Roman people attacked the kings 
one after another, and what added extremely to the 
indignity , that they employed the forces of the kings 
themfelves to ruin them one after another. That they 
had crumed his father by the afliftance of Attalus ; 
that by the aid of Eumenes, and in fome meafure by 
that of his father Philip, Antiochus had been fubject- 
cd, and that at prefent they had armed Eumenes and 
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Prufias againft himfelf. That after the kingdom of 
Macedonia Ihould be deftroyed, Afia wouJd be the 
next to experience the fame fate ; of which they had 
already ufurped a part, under the fpecious colour of 
re-effablifhing the cities in their ancient liberty; and 
that Syria's turn would foon follow. That they had 
already began to prefer Prufias to Eumenes by parti- 
cular diftinctions of honour, and had deprived Anti- 
ochus of the fruits of his victories in Egypt. Perfeus 
requeued of them either to incline the Romans to 
give Macedonia peace ; or if they perievered in the 
unjuft defign of continuing the war, to regard them 
as the common enemy of all kings. The ambafia- 
dors treated with Antiochus openly, and without any 
referve. 

In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage 
with the pretext of ranfoming prifoners, and treated 
only in fecret upon the real caufe of it. There had 
palled alieaciy fevcral conferences, at different times 
and places, upon the fame fubject, which had began 
to render that prince very much fufpected by the 
Romans. It was not becaufe Eumenes defired at bot- 
tom, that Perfeus Mould be victorious again ft the Ro- 
mans ; the enormous power he would then have had, 
would have given him umbrage, and highly alarmed 
his jcaloufy ; neither was he more willing to declare 
openly againft, or to make war upon him. But in 
hopes to fee the two parties equally inclined to peace; 
Perfeus, from his fear of the misfortunes which might 
befal him ; the Romans, from being weary of a war 
fpun out to too great a length ; he defired to become 
the mediator of a peace between them, and to make 
Perfeus purchafe his mediation, or at leaft his inaction 
and neutrality, at a high price. That was already 
agreed upon, and was fifteen hundred talents (fifteen 
hundred thoufand crowns.) The only difference that 
remained, was in fctling the time for the payment of 
that fum. Perfeus was for waiting till the fervice took 
effect, and in the mean time offered to depoftte the 

money 
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money in Samothracia. Eumenes did not believe 
himfelf fecure in that, becaufe Samothracia depended 
on Perfeus, and therefore he infiftcd upon immediate 
payment of part of the money. This broke up the 
treaty. 

He failed alfo in another negotiation which might 
have been no lefs in his favour. He had caufed a body 
of Gauls to come from the other fide of the Danube, 
confiding of ten thoufand horfe and as many foot, 
and had agreed to give ten pieces of gold to each 
horfe-man, five to the infantry, and a thoufand to their 
captains. I have obferved above that thefe Gauls had 
taken the name of Baftarnae. When he received ad- 
vice, that they were arrived upon the frontiers of his 
dominions, he went to meet them with half his troops, 
and gave orders that in towns and villages, thro' 
which they were to pafs, great quantity of corn, 
wine, and cattle mould be provided for thsm ; he had 
prefents for their principal officers, of horfes, arms, 
and habits ; to thefe he added feme money, which was 
to be diftributed amongfl: a fmall number ; he ima- 
gined to gain the multitude by this bait. The king 
halted near the river Axius, where he encamped with 
his troops. He deputed Antigonus, one of the Ma- 
cedonian lords, to the Gauls, who were about thirty 
leagues difhnt from him. Antigonus was afronifhed 
when he faw men of prodigious ftature, skilful in all 
the exercifes of the body, and in handling their arms ; 
and haughty and audacious in their language, which 
abounded with menaces and bravadoes. He fet off i:i 
the beft terms the orders his matter had given for their 
good reception wherever they pafTed, and the prefents he 
had prepared for them ; after which he invited them 
to advance te a certain place he mentioned, and to 
fend their principal officers to the king. The Gauls 
were not a people to be paid with words. Clondicus, 
the general and king of thefe Grangers, came directly 
to the point ; and asked whether he had brought the 
fum agreed on. As no anfwer was given to that quef- 
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tion ; Go, faid he, and let your prince know, that till 
he fends the hojlages and fums agreed on, the Gauls will 
not jlir from hence. The king, upon the return of 
his deputy, affembled his counfel. He forefaw what 
they would advife ; but as he was a much better guar- 
dian of his money than of his kingdom, to difguife 
his avarice, he enlarged a great deal upon the perfidy 
and ferocity of the Gauls; adding, that it would he 
dangerous to give fuch numbers of them entrance into 
Macedonia, from which every thing was to be fear- 
ed, and that five thoufand horfe would fuffice for 
him. Every body perceived that his fole apprehenfion 
was for his money ; but nobody dared to contradict 
him. Antigonus returned to the Gauls, and told 
them his maiter had occahon for no more than five 
thoufand horfe. Upon which they raifed an univcrfal 
cry and murmur againft Perfeus, who had made 
them come fo far to infult them fo grofly. Clon- 
dicus having asked Antigonus again, whether he 
had brought the money for the five thoufand horfe ; 
as the deputy fought evafions, and gave no diredt an- 
fwers, the Gauls grew furious, and were juft going 
to cut him in pieces, as he violently apprehended. 
However, they had a regard to his quality of deputy, 
and difmiflcd him without any ill treatment to his 
perfon. The Gauls marched away immediately, re- 
fumed their rout to the Danube, and plundered Thrace 
in their way home. 

Perfeus, with fo confiderable a reinforcement might 
have given the Romans great trouble. He could have 
detached thofe Gauls into Theftaly, where they might- 
have plundered the country, and taken the flrongeft 
places. By that means, remaining quiet about the 
river Enipa-us, he might have put it out of the power 
of the Romans either to have penetrated into Mace- 
donia, of which he might have barred the entrance 
with his troops, or to have fubfifted any longer in the 
country, becaufe they could have brought no provi- 
fions as before from ThefFaly, which would have been 

entirely 
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entirely laid wafte. The avarice, by which he was 
governed, prevented his making any ufe of fo great 
an advantage. 

The fame vice made him lofe another of the fame 
nature. Urged by the condition of his affairs, and 
the extreme danger that threatened him, he had at 
length confented to give Gentius the three hundred 
talents he had demanded above a year, for raifing 
troops, and fiting out a fleet. Pantauchus had nego- 
tiated this treaty for the king of Macedonia, and had 
begun by paying the king of Illyria ten talents (ten 
thoufand crowns) in part of the fum promifed him. 
Gentius difpatched his ambafladors, and with them 
perfons he could confide in to receive the money. He 
directed them alfo, when all mould be concluded, to 
join Perfeus's ambafladors, and to go with them to 
Rhodes, in order to bring that republick into an alli- 
ance with them. Pantauchus had reprefented to him, 
that if the Rhodians came into it, Rome would not 
be able to make head againft the three powers united. 
Perfeus received thofe ambafladors with all pofiibk 
marks of diftinction. After the exchange of hoftages, 
and the taking of oaths on both fides, it only remain- 
ed to deliver the three hundred talents. The ambaf- 
fadors and agents of the Illyrian repaired to Pelia, 
where the money was told down to them, and put 
into chefls, under the feal of the ambafladors, to be 
conveyed into Illyria. Perfeus had given orders under 
hand to the perfuns charged with this convoy, to 
march flowly, and by fmall journies, and when they 
arrived upon the frontiers of Macedonia, to flop for 
his farther orders. During all this time, Pantauchus, 
who had remained at the court of Illyria, made pref- 
fing inftances to the king to declare againft the Ro- 
mans by fome acf of hoftility. In the mean while 
arrived ambafladors from the Romans, to negotiate an 
alliance with Gentius. He had already received ten 
talents by way of earned, and advice that the whole 
fum was upon the road. Upon the repeated felicita- 
tions 
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tions of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights human 
and divine, he caufed the two ambafladors to be im- 
prifoned, under pretence, that they were fpies. As 
foon as Perfeus had received this news, believing him 
fufficicntly and irretrievably engaged againft the Ro- 
mans by fo glaring an act, he recalled thofe who car- 
ried the three hundred talents; congratulating himfelf 
in fecret, upon the good fuccefs of his perfidy, and 
his great dexterity in laving his money. But he did 
not lee, that he only kept it in referve for the victor ; 
whereas he ought to have employed it in defending 
himfelf againft him, and to conquer him, according 
to the maxim of Philip and his fon Alexander, the 
moft illuftrious of his predeceflbrs, who ufed to fay, 
That vifiory Jhould be parchafed with money , and not 
mney faved at the exptnee of viftory. 

The ambafladors of Perfeus and Gentius met with 
a favourable reception at Rhodes. A decree was im- 
parted to them, by which the republick had refolved 
to employ all their credit and power to oblige the 
two parties to make peace, and to declare againft 
that, which mould refufe to accept propofals for an 
accommodation. 

The Roman generals had each of them repaired to 
their pofts in the beginning of the fpring ; the conful 
to Macedonia, Octavius to Orea with the fleet, and 
Anicius into Illyria. 

The fuccefs of the laft was as rapid as fortunate. 
He was to carry on the war againft Gentius ; and put 
an end to it before it was known at Rome, that it 
was begun. Its duration was only of thirty days. 
Having treated Scorda, the capital of the country, 
which had furrendered to him, with great modera- 
tion, the other cities foon followed its example. Gen- 
tius himfelf was reduced to come, and throw him- 
felf at Anicius's feet to implore his mercy ; confefling 
with tears in his eyes, his fault, or rather folly, in 
having abandoned the party of the Romans. The 
praetor treated him with humanity. His firft care 
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was to take the two ambafladors out of prifon. He 
fent one of them, named Perpenna, to Rome to car- 
ry the news of his victory, and fome days after caufed 
Gentius to be conducted thither, with his wife, chil- 
dren, brother, and the principal lords of the country. 
The fight of fuch illuit.rious prilbners very much aug- 
mented the people's joy. Publick thanksgivings were 
made to the gods, and the temples crowded with a vaft 
concourfe of perfons of all fexes and ages. 

When Paulus /Emilius approached the enemy, he 
found Perfeus encamped near the fea, at the foot of 
the mountain Olympus, in places which feemed in- 
acceflible. He had the Enipzeus in front, whofe banks 
were very high ; and on the fide where he lay he had 
thrown up good entrenchments, with towers from 
fpace to fpace, on which were placed baliftae, and 
other machines for difcharging darts and flones upon 
the enemy, if they ventured to approach. Perfeus 
had fortified himfelf in fuch a manner, as made him 
believe himfelf entirely fecure, and gave him hopes to 
weaken, and at lait repulfe, Paulus /Emilius by length 
of time, and the difficulties he would find to fubfift 
his troops, and maintain his ground, in a country 
already eaten up by the enemy. 

He did not know what kind of adverfary he had 
to cope with. Paulus ^Emilius employed his thoughts 
folely in preparing every thing for action, and was 
continually meditating expedients and meafures for ex- 
ecuting fome enterprize with fuccefs. He began by 
eftabliming an exact and fevere difcipline in his army, 
which he found corrupted by the licenfe wherein it 
had been fuffered to live. He reformed feveral things, 
as well with regard to the arms of the troops 2s the 
duty of centinels. It had been a cuftom amongft the 
foldiers to criticife upon their general, to examine all 
his actions amongft themfelves, to prefcribc him con- 
duct, and to explain upon what he mould or mould 
not do. He fpoke to them with refolution and dig- 
nity. He gave them to underftand, that fuch dif- 
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courfes did not become a foldier , that he ought to 
make only three things his bufinefs ; the care of his 
body, in order to render it robuft and active j that 
of his arms, to keep them always clean, and in good 
condition ; and of his * provifions, that he might be 
always in a readinefs to march upon the firft notice ; 
that for the reft, he ought to rely upon the goodnefs 
of the immortal gods, and the vigilance of his general. 
That for himfelf, he mould omit nothing that might 
be neceflary to give them occafion to evidence their 
valour, and that they had only to take care to do their 
duty well, when the fignal was given them. 

It is incredible how much they were an! nated by 
this difcourfc. The old foldiers declared, that they 
had never known their duty aright till that day. A fur- 
prizing change was immediately obferved in the camp. 
Nobody was idle in it. The foldiers were feen fharp- 
ning their fwords, poliming their helmets, cuirafles 
and mields j praclifing an active motion under their 
arms j whirling their javelins, and brandifhing their 
naked fwords j in fliort, forming and enuring them- 
felves in all military exercifes 5 fo that it was eafy to 
forefee, that upon the firft opportunity they mould 
have of coming to blows with the enemy, they were 
determined to conquer, or die. 

The camp was fituated Very commodioufly, but 
wanted water, which was a great inconvenience to 
the army. Paulus jEmilius, whofe thoughts extended 
to every thing, feeing mount Olympus before him very 
high, and covered all over with trees extremely green 
and. flourifhing, judged from the quantity and quality 
of thofe trees, that there muffc be fpringsof water in 
the caverns of the mountain, and at the fame time 
ordered openings to be made at the foot of it, and pits 
to be dug in the fand. The furface f was fcarce 

* Tit Roman i n fma'-n-s nr.'ie* trnscsje, cin litjuictom mul- 
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broke up, when fprings of water were feen to run, 
muddy at firft, and in fmall quantities, but in a little 
while very clear, and in great abundance. This 
event, tho' natural, was looked upon by the foldicrs 
as a lingular favour of the gods, who had taken Paulus 
/Kmilius under their protection ; and made him more 
beloved and refpecled by them than before. 

When Perfeus faw what parted in the Roman camp, 
the ardor of the foldiers, their active behaviour, and 
the various cxercifes, by which they prepared them- 
felves for combat, he began to be greatly difquieted and 
perceived plainly, that he had no longer to deal with 
a Licinius, and Hoftilius, or a Marcius ; and that the 
Roman army was entirely altered with the general. 
He redoubled his attention and application on his fide, 
animated his foldiers, employed himfelf in forming 
them by different exercifes, added new works to the 
old, and ufed all means to put his camp out of danger 
of infult. 

In the mean time came the news of the victory in 
Illyria, and of the taking of the king with all his 
family. This caufed incredible joy in the Roman 
army, and excited amongft the foldiers' an inexprefii- 
ble ardor to fignalize themfelves alfo on their fide. 
For it is common, when two armies act in different 
parts, for the one to be unwilling to give place to the 
other, either in valour or glory. Perfeus endeavoured 
at fir ft to fupprefs this news, but his care to diflemble 
it, only ferved to make it more publick, and certain. 
The alarm was general amongft his troops, who ap- 
prehended the fame fate. 

At this time arrived the Rhodian ambafladors, 
who came to make the fame propofals to the army 
in regard to the peace, that at Rome had fo highly 
offended the fenate. It is eafy to judge in what man- 
ner they were received in the camp. Some, in the 
height of their anger, were for having them dif- 
mifled with infult. The conful thought the beft 
way to exprefs his contempt for them, was to reply 

coldly. 
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cokiiy, that he would give them an anfwer in fifteen 

days. 

To {hew how little he made of the pacific media- 
tion of the Rhodians, he aflembled his council to de- 
liberate upon the means of entering upon a&ion. It 
is probable, that the Roman army, which the year 
before had penetrated into Macedonia, had quitted it, 
and returned into Theflaly ; perhaps upon account of 
provifions : for at prefent they confuked upon mea- 
sures for opening a paflage into Macedonia. Some, 
and thofe the oldeft officers, were for attempting to 
force the enemy's entrenchments upon the banks of 
the Enipseus. They obferved that the Macedonians, 
who the year before had been driven from higher and 
better fortified places, could not fuftain the charge 
of the Roman legions. Others were of opinion, that 
O&avius, with the fleet, fhould go to Thefialonica, 
and attack the fea coafts, in order to oblige the king, 
by that diverfion, to detach part of his troops from the 
Enipaeus, for the . defenfe of his country, and thereby 
leave the paflage open. It is highly important for an 
able and experienced general to have it in his power 
to choofe what me?*fures he pleafes. Paulus /Emilius 
had quite different views. He faw, that the Eni- 
paeus, as well from its natural fituation as the fortifi- 
cations which had been added to it, was inacceflible. 
He knew befides, without mentioning the machines 
difpofed on all fides, that the enemy's troops were 
much more expert than his own in difcharging jave- 
lins and darts. To undertake the forcing of fuch 
impenetrable lines as thofe were, had been to expofe 
his troops to inevitable (laughter j and a good general 
fpares the blood of his foldiers, becaufe he looks upon 
himfelf as their father, and believes it his duty to 
preferve them as his children. He kept quiet there- 
fore, for lbme days, without making the leaft mo- 
tion. Plutarch fays, that it was believed there never 
was an example of two armies fo numerous, that lay 
fo long in the prefence of each other, in fuch pro- 
found 
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found peace, and fo perfect a tranquillity. In any 
other times the foldiers would have murmured out of 
ardor and impatience ; but Paulus /Emilius had taught 
them to acquiefce in the conduct of their leader. 

At length, after diligent enquiry, and ufing all 
means for information, he was told by two Perrhae- 
bian merchants, whofe prudence and fidelity he had 
experienced, that there was a way thro' Perrhaebia, 
which led to Pythium, a town fituate upon the brow 
of mount * Olympus : that this way was not of diffi- 
cult accefs, but was well guarded. Perfeus had fent 
thither a detachment of five thoufand men. He con- 
ceived, that in caufing this poft to be attacked in the 
night, and at unawares, by good troops, the enemy 
might be beat out, and he take pofTeffion of it. It 
was neceffary, therefore, to amufe the enemy, and to 
conceal his real defign. He fent for the praetor Oc- 
tavius, and having opened himfelf to him, he ordered 
him to go with his fleet to Heraclca, and to take ten 
days provifions with him for a thoufand men ; in or- 
der to make Perfeus believe, that he was going to ra- 
vage the fea coaft. At the fame time he made his 
fon Fabius Maximus, then very young, with Scipio 
Nafica, the fon-in-law of Scipio Africanus, fet out: 
he gave them a detachment of five thoufand chofen 
troops, and ordered them to march by the fea- fide to- 
wards Heraclea, as if they were to embark there, ac- 
cording to what had been propofed in the council. 
"When they arrived there, the praetor told them the 
conful's orders. As foon as it was night, quitting 
their rout by the coaft, they advanced, without halt- 
ing, towards Pythium, over the mountains and rocks, 
conducted by the two Perrhaebian guides. It had 
been concluded, that they mould arrive there the 
third day before it was light. 

In the mean time Paulus .flimilius, to amufe the 
enemy, and prevent his having any other thoughts, 

* The perpendicular height of the mountain Olympus, where Pythium 
was Jituattd, ivas uf wards cf ten fladia, or half a league, 
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the next day in the morning detached his light-armed 
troops, as if he intended to attack the Macedonians. 
They came to a flight engagement in the courfe of 
the river itfelf, which was then very low. The banks 
on each fide, from the top to the bed of the river, 
had a declivity of three hundred paces, and the ftream 
was a thoufand paces broad. The action paflfed in 
the fight of the king and conful, who were each 
with his troops in the front of their camps. The con- 
ful caufed the retreat to be founded towards noon. 
The lofs was almoft equal on both fides. The next 
day the battle was renewed in the fame manner, and 
almoft at the fame hour ; but it was warmer, and 
continued longer. The Romans had not only thole 
upon their hands with whom they fought ; the ene- 
my, from the tops of the towers upon the banks, 
poured clouds of darts and ftones upon them. The 
conful loft abundance more of his people this day, and 
made them retire late. The third day Paulus Mmi- 
lius lay ftill, and feemed to defign to attempt a paf- 
fage near the fea. Perfeus did not fufpeft in the leaft 
the danger that threatned him. 

Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near 
Pythium. His troops were very much fatigued, for 
which reafon he made them reft themfelves the re- 
mainder of the night. Perfeus in the mean time was 
very quiet. But on a fudden a Cretan deferter, who 
had gone off from Scipio's troops, rouzed him from 
his fecurity, by letting him know the compafs the 
Romans had taken to furprize him. The king ter- 
rified with the news, detached immediately ten thou- 
fand foreign foldiers, with two thoufand Macedonians, 
under the command of Milo, and ordered them with 
all poflible diligence to take pofleffion of an eminence, 
which the Romans had ftill to pafs, before they ar- 
rived at Pythium. He accordingly got thither before 
them. A very rude engagement enfued upon this 
eminence, and the victory was for fome time in fuf- 
l*n.ce. But the -king's detachment at length gave 

way 
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way on all fides, and were put to the rout. Scipio 
purfued them vigoroufly, and led his victorious troops 
into the plain. 

When thofe who fled came to the camp of Per- 
feus, they occafioncd fo great a terror in it, that he 
immediately decamped, and retired by his rear, feiz- 
ed with fear, and almoft in defpair. He held a great 
council, to deliberate upon proper meafures. The 
queftion was, whether it was beft to halt under the 
walls of Pydna, to try the cliance of a battle, or to 
divide his troops into his towns, fupply them well 
with provifions, and expect the enemy there, who 
could not fubfift long in a country, which he had 
taken care to lay wafte, and could furnifli neither fo- 
rage for the horfe, nor provifions for the men. The 
latter refolution had great inconveniencies, and argued 
the prince reduced to the laft extremity, without 
either hope or refource ; not to mention the hatred he 
had drawn upon himfelf by ruining the country, 
which he had not only commanded but executed in 
perfon. Whilft Perfeus, uncertain what to refolve, 
fluctuated in doubt, the principal officers reprefented 
to him, that his army was much fuperior to that of 
the Romans ; that his troops were determined to be- 
have well, having their wives and children to defend ; 
that being himfelf witnefs of all their actions, and 
fighting at their head, they would behave with dou- 
ble ardour, and give proofs of their valour in emula- 
tion of each other. Thefe reafons re-animated the 
prince. He retired under the walls of Pydna, where 
he encamped, and prepared for a battle. He forgot 
nothing that might conduce to the advantage of his 
ground, affigned every one his pod, and gave all or- 
ders with great prefence of mind ; refolved to attack 
the Romans as foon as they appeared. 

The place were he encamped was a bare level 
country, very fit for drawing up a great body of 
heavy-armed foot in battle. Upon the right and left 
there were a ridge of little hills, which joining to- 
gether, 
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gether, gave the light-armed foot and the archers a 
fecure retreat, and alfo a means to conceal their march- 
ing to furround the enemy, and to charge them it* 
flank. The whole front of the army was covered by 
two fmall rivers, which had not much water at that 
time, in confequence of the feafon (for it was then* 
about the end of fummer) but whofe fteep banks wouldi 
give the Romans great trouble, and break theic 
ranks. 

Paulus ./Emilius being arrived at Pythium, and hav- 
ing joined Scipio's detachment, marched down inta 
the plain, and advanced in order of battle againft the 
enemy ; keeping always on the fea coaft, for the con- 
venience of having provifions brought in barks from 
the Roman fleet. But when he came in view of the 
Macedonians, and had confidered the good difpofition 
of their army, and the number of their troops, he 
halted to deliberate upon what he had to do. The 
young officers, full of ardor and impatience for the 
battle, advanced at the head of the troops, and came 
to him to entreat him to give battle without any 
delay. Scipio, whofe boldnefs was increafed by his 
late fuccefs upon mount Olympus, diftinguifhed him- 
felf above all the red by his earneftnefs, and the pref- 
fing inftances he made. He reprefented: to him, that 
the generals, his predeceiibrs, had fufFered the enemy 
to efcape out of their hands by delays. That he was 
afraid Perfeus would fly in the night, and they mould 
be obliged to purfue him, with great danger and dif- 
ficulty, to the remoteft parts of his kingdom, in 
making the army take great companies thro' defiles 
and forefts, as had happened in the preceding yearsi 
He advifed him therefore, whillt the enemy was ini 
the open field, to attack him immediately, and not 
to let flip fo fair an occafion of conquering him. 

44 Formrely, replied the conful to young Scipio, I 
" thought as you do now, and one day you will think 
" as I do. 1 mall give you the reafons of my con- 
" duct another times at prefent fatisfy yourfelf, and 

Vol. IX. E *< rely 
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rely upon the difcretion of an old general." The 
young officer was filent, well convinced that the con- 
sul had good reafons for acting a,s he did. 

After having fpoke thus, he commanded the troops, 
who were at the head of the army, in view of the ene- 
my, to draw up in battle, and to prefent a front, as 
if they intended to engage. They were difpofed ac- 
cording to the cuftom of the Romans, in three lines. 
At the fame time the pioneers (a), covered by thofe 
lines, were employed in forming a camp. As they 
were a great number, the work was foon completed. 
The conful made the battalions file off gradually, be- 
gining with the rear, which was neareft the work- 
men, and drew off the whole army into the entrench- 
ments, without confufion, diforder, or being per- 
ceived by the enemy. The king on his fide, feeing 
the Romans declined fighting, retired alfo into his 
camp. 

It was an inviolable * law amongft the Romans, 
tho* they were to ftay only one day and night in a 
place, to enclofe themfelves in a well fortified camp : 
by that means they placed themfelves out of infult, 
and avoided all furprize. The foldiers looked upon 
this military abode as their city ; the entrenchments 
ierved inftead of walls, and the tents, of houfes. In 
cafe of a battle, if the army were overcome, the camp 
ferved for their retreat and refuge, and if victorious they 
found it a place of quiet and fecurity. 

The night being come, and the troops having 
taken their refreftiment, whilft they had no other 
thoughts than of going to reft, on a fudden the moon, 
which was then at full, and already very high, 
began to grow dark, and the light failing by little 
and little, it changed its colour feveral times, and was 
at length totally eclipfed. A tribune, called C. Sul- 
fa) Hiftati Principes Triarii. mosnibus & tentorium fuum cui- 
* Majores veftri caftra munit» que militi domus ac penates fur t— 
portum ad omncs cafus fxcrcitus Caftra funt vi&ori receptaculum, 
ducebant efle.— — Patria altera eft vidto perfugium. Liv. \. 44. n. 
biiiitarii bice fedes, vallumque pro 39. 
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pitius Gallus, one of the principal officers of the army, 
having aflembled the foldiers, with the conful's per- 
miHion, had apprized them of the eclipfe, and ftiewn 
them the exadt moment when it would begin, and 
how long it would continue. The Roman foldiers 
therefore were not aftonifhed at this accident ; they 
only believed that Sulpitius had more than human 
knowledge. But the whole camp of the Macedoni- 
ans were feized with horror and dread ; and it was 
whifpered throughout all the army, that this prodigy 
foretold the ruin of the king. 

The next day Paulus -/Emilius, who was a very 
religious obferver of all the ceremonies prefcribed for 
the facrifices, or rather very fuperftitious, applied him- 
felf to offering oxen to Hercules. He facrificed twen- 
ty one after another, without finding any favourable 
fign in the entrails of thofe victims. At length, at 
the one and twentieth, he imagined he faw mch as 
promifed him the victory, if he only defended him- 
felf, without attacking the enemy. At the fame time 
he vowed a facriflce to the fame god of an hundred 
oxen, with publick games. Having made an end of 
all thefe religious ceremonies, about nine in the morn- 
ing he aflembled his council. He had heard com- 
plaints of his flownefs in attacking the enemy. He 
defired therefore to give this aflembly an account of 
his conduct, efpecially out of regard for Scipio, to 
whom he had promifed it. The reafons for his not 
having given battle the day before were : Firft, becaufe 
the enemy's army was much fuperior in number to his 
own, which he had been obliged to weaken confide- 
rably by the great detachment for the guard of 
the baggage. In the fecond place, would it have 
conflfted with prudence to engage troops entirely 
frefti with his, exhaufted as they were by a long and 
painful march, by the exceflive weight of their arms, 
by the heat of the fun, with which they had been 
almoft broiled, and by thirft, which gave them in- 
fupportable pain. In the lafl place, he infifted ftrong- 
E 2, iy 
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ly on the indifpenfable neceflity a good general was 

under, not to fight till he had a well entrenched 

camp behind him, which might, in cafe of accident, 

ferve the army for a retreat. He concluded his dif- 

courfe with bidding them prepare for battle the fame 

day. 

We fee here, * that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the duty of foldiers and fubaltern officers, and 
that of a general ; the former have only to defire, 
and behave well in, battle ; but the general's bufinefs 
is to forefee, weigh, and compare every thing, in or- 
der to choofe his meafures with mature deliberation ; 
and by a wife delay of fome days, or even hours, he 
often preferves an army, which an inconfiderate preci- 
pitation might have expofed to ruin. 

Tho' the refolution for fighting had been taken 
on both fides, it was however rather a kind of chance 
that drew on the battle than the order of the gene- 
rals, who were not very warm on either fide. Some 
Thracian foldiers charged a party of Romans in their 
return from foraging. Seven hundred Ligurians ran 
to aflift thofe foragers. The Macedonians caufcd 
troops to advance to fupport the Thracians, the rein- 
forcements on both fides continually encreafing, the 
battle at length became general. 

It is a misfortune that we have loft the paflage of 
Polybius, and after him of Livy, which defcribes the 
order of this battle : this puts it out of my power to 
give a juft idea of it, what Plutarch fays being quite 
different from' the little which remains of it in Livy. 

In the begining of the charge the Macedonian 
phalanx diftinguifhed themfelves from all the king's 
troops in a particular manner. Upon which Paulus 
/Emilius advanced to the front ranks, and found, that 
the Macedonians, who formed the head of the pha- 
lanx, drove the points of their pikes into the fliields 

* Divifa inter exercitum du- dendo, confultando, cur.ftatione fa- 
cefq; munia. Militibus cupid ; nem pius quam temeritate prodtifij. r /a- 
pugnandi convenire $ duces provi- fit. tift. I. 3. c. ao. 
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of his foldiers in fuch a manner, that the latter, 
whatever efforts they made, were unable to reach 
them with their fwords ; and he faw at the fame time 
that the whole front-line of the enemies joined their 
bucklers, and prefented their pikes. This rampart 
of brafs, and foreft of pikes, impenetrable to his le- 
gions, filled him with aftonifliment and terror. He 
often fpoke afterwards of the impreffion, that dread- 
ful fight made upon him, and what reafon it gave 
him to doubt the fuccefs of the battle. But not to 
difcourage his troops, he concealed from them his 
anxiety, and appearing with a gay and ferenc counte- 
nance, rode thro' all the ranks without helmet or 
cuirafs, animating them with his expreffions, and 
much more by his example. The general, more 
than fixty years of age, was feen expoung himfelf to- 
danger and fatigue like a young officer. 

The Pelignians, a people of Italy, who had at- 
tacked the Macedonian phalanx, not being able to 
break it with their utmoft endeavours, one of their 
officers took the enfign of his company, and toffed it 
into the midft of the enemy. The reft threw 
themfelves in confequence like defperate men upon 
that battalion. Aftonifhing actions enfued on both 
fides, with a moft dreadful (laughter. The Peligni- 
ans endeavoured to cut the pikes of the Macedonians 
with their fwords, and to pufti them back with their 
bucklers ; ftriving fometimes to pull them out of their 
hands, or to turn them afide, in order to open them- 
felves an entrance between thejn. But the Macedo- 
nians always keeping clofe order, and holding their 
pikes in both hands, prefented that iron rampart, and 
gave thofe fuch great ftrokes that flung upon them, 
that, piercing ftiields and cuirafles, they laid the bold- 
eft of the Pelignians dead, who, without any caution, 
continued to rufli headlong, like wild beafts, upon 
the fpears of their enemies, and to hurry upon a death 
they faw before their eyes. 
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The whole front-line being thus put into difoi der, 
the fecond was difcouraged, and began to fall back. 
They did not fly indeed ; but inftead of advancing, 
they retreated toward mount * Olocris. When Pau- 
Jus iEmilius faw that, he tore his clothes, and was 
ftruck with extreme forrow to fee, upon the fiift 
troops having given way, that the Romans were afraid 
to face the phalanx. It prefented a front covered 
thick with pikes, and dofe as an impenetrable en- 
trenchment ; and continuing invincible, it could nei- 
ther be broke nor opened. But at length the inequa- 
lity of the ground, and the great extent of the front 
of battle not admitting the enemy to continue every 
where that line of bucklers and pikes, Paulus JFati'i- 
lius obferved the Macedonian phalanx was obliged to 
leave openings and intervals, and that it fell back on 
one fide, whilft it advanced on the other which 
muft necefTarily happen in great armies, when the 
troops not always a&ing with the fame vigour, fight 
alfo with different fuccefs. 

Paulus jEmilius, as an able general who knew how 
to improve all advantages, dividing his trocps into 
platoons, gave orders for them to fall into t),e void fpaces 
of the enemy's battle, and to attack them no longer 
in front by a general charge, but by fmall detach- 
ments, and in different places at the fame time. This 
order, given fo critically, occafioned the gaining of 
the battle. The Romans immediately fell into the 
void fpaces, and thereby put it out of the enemy's 
power to ufe their long pikes, charging them in flank 
and rear, where they were uncovered. The phalanx 
was broke in an inftant, and all its force, which con- 
fined folely in its union, and the weight of the whole 
body together, vanifhed and difappeared. When they 
came to fight man to man, or platoon to platoon, 
the Macedonians with their ftiort fwords ftruck upon 
the Roman ftiields,which were very ftrong and folid, and 

* That mountain was eiiJf.tly pert of Oljmfui, 
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covered them almoft from head to foot ; on the con- 
trary, they oppofed fmall bucklers againft the fwords 
of the Romans, which were heavy and ftrong, and 
handled with fuch force and vigour, that they fcarce 
difcharged a blow which did not cither cut deep, or 
make fhields and armour fly in pieces, and draw blood. 
The phalanx having loft their advantage, and being 
taken on their weak fide, refifted with great difficulty, 
and were at length overthrown. 

The king of Macedonia, abandoning himfelf to his 
fear, rode off full fpeed in the begining of the battle, 
and retired into the city of Pydna, under pretence of 
going to offer a facrifice to Hercules ; as if, lays Plu- 
tarch, Hercules were a god, that would receive the 
Sacrifices of abjeft cowards, or give ear to unjuft vows ; 
for it is not juft that he mould be victorious, who 
durft not face his enemy : Whereas the fame god iq t 
ceived the prayer of Paulus JEmil'ius, becaufe he asked 
victory with fword in hand, and invoked his aid by 
fighting valiantly. 

It was in the attack of the phalanx, where the 
battle was warmeft, and where the Romans found 
the greateft refiftance. It was there alfo, that the 
fon of Cato, Paulus ^Emilius's fon-in-law, after hav- 
ing done prodigies of valour, unhappily loft his fword 
which dipt out of his hand. Upon this accident, quite 
out of himfelf and inconfolable, he ran thro* the ranks, 
and aflembling a body of brave and refolute young 
foldiers, he rufhed headlong and furious upon the 
Macedonians. After extraordinary efforts, and a moft 
bloody daughter, they made the latter give way, and 
remaining mafters of the ground, they applied them- 
felves in learching for the fword, which they found 
at laft under heaps of arms and dead bodies. Trans- 
ported with that good fortune, and raifing ftiouts of 
victory, they fell with new ardour upon fuch of the 
enemy as ftood firm ; fo that at length the three thou- 
fand Macedonians who remained, and were a diftin6l 
body from the phalanx, were entirely cut to pieces ; 

E 4 not 
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not a man of them quiting his rank, or ceafing to 
fight to the laft moment of his life. 

After the defeat of this body, all the reft fled, and 
fo great a number of them were killed, that the whole 
plain, to the foot of the mountain, was covered with 
the dead, and the next day, when the Romans paffed 
the river Leucus, they found the waters ftill ftained 
with their blood. It is faid that five and twenty 
thoufand men on the fide of the Macedonians perimed 
in this battle. The Romans loft only an hundred, 
and made eleven or twelve thoufand prifoners. The 
cavalry, which had no {hare in the battle, feeing the 
foot put to the rout, had retired ; and the Romans, 
from their violent ardour againft the phalanx, did not 
think at that time of purfuing them. 

This great battle was decided fo fuddenly, that the 
x>harge, which began at three in the afternoon, was 
followed by the victory before four. The reft of the 
day was employed in the purfuit, which was carried 
very far ; fo that the troops did not return till late in 
¥he night. All the fervants in the army went out to 
-meet their matters with great {houts of joy, and con- 
•dueled them with torches to the camp, where they 
had made illuminations, and covered the tents with 
wreaths of * ivy and crowns of laurel. 

But in the midft of his great victory, the genera] 
was in extreme affliction. Of the two fons he had in 
the battle, the youngeft, who was but feventeen years 
old, and whom he loved with moft tendernefs, be- 
caufe he had already given great hopes of himfelf, did 
not appear. The camp was in univerfal alarm, and 
the cries of joy were changed into a mournful filence. 
They fearched for him with torches amongft the 
dead, but to no purpofe. At length, when the night 
was very much advanced, and they defpaired of ever 

* Hit was a cuflcm ivitb the of LentuHis, and fome others co- 
Romans. Cafur writes in the third vered with ivy. L. etiam Lentuli 
ffxi of the civil tvar , That he & nonnuliorum tabcrnacuJa protefta 
found in Pompey's camp the tents hedera. 
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feeing him more, he returned from the purfuit, at- 
tended only by two or three of his comrades, all co- 
vered with the blood of the enemy. Paulus iEmi- 
Iius thought he had recovered him from the dead, 
and did not begin to tafte the joy of his victory till 
that moment. He was referved for other tears and 
ruins no lefs to be deplored. The young Ro- 
man of whom we fpeak, was the fecond Scipio, who 
was afterwards called Africanus, and Numantinus, 
from having deftroyed Carthage and Numantia. He 
was adopted by the fon of Scipio, the conqueror of 
Hannibal. The conful immediately difpatched three 
couriers of diftin&ion (of whom his fon Fabius was 
one) to carry the news of this victory to Rome. 

In the mean timePerfeus, continuing his flight, had 
pafled the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to gain Pella, 
with all his horfe,whichhad efcaped from the battle with- 
out ftrikinga blow. The foot fold iers that fled in diforder, 
meeting them upon the road, reproached them in the 
ftiarpeft terms, calling them cowards and traitors j and 
carrying their refentment farther, they pulled them off 
their horfes, and wounded a great number of them. The. 
king, who apprehended the confequencesof that tumult, 
quited the high road, and that he might not be known, 
folded up his royal mantle, put it behind him, took 
the diadem from his head, and carried it in his hand ; 
and to difcourfe with his friends with the more eafe, 
he alighted, and led his horfe in his hand. Several of 
thofe who attended him, took different routs from 
his, under various pretexts j lefs to avoid the purfuit 
Of the enemy, than to (hun the fury of the prince,, 
whofe defeat had only ferved to irritate and enflame. 
his natural ferocity. Of all his courtiers three only 
remained with him, and thofe all ftrangers. Evander 
of Crete, whom he had employed to aflaffinate king 
Eumenes, was one of them. He retained his fidelity 
for him to the laft. 

When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he ftab- 
ed two Of his treasurers with his own hands, for being 

E 5 f6: 
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fo bold as to reprefent to him the faults he had com- 
mitted, and with ill-timed freedom to give him their 
counfel, upon what was neceflary to be done for the 
retrieving his affairs. This cruel treatment of two of 
the principal officers of his court, who had failed only 
out of an imprudent and ill-timed zeal, entirely loft 
him with every body. Alarmed by the almoft uni- 
verfal defertion of his officers and courtiers, he did 
not think himfelf fafe at Pella, and left it the fame 
night to go to Amphipolis, carrying along with him 
the greateft part of his treafures. When he arrived 
there, he fent deputies to Paulus /Emilius, to implore 
his mercy. From Amphipolis he went into the ifland 
of Samothracia, and took refuge in the temple of 
Caftor and Pollux. All the cities of Macedonia open- 
ed their gates to the viclor, and made their fubmif- 
iion. 

The conful having quited Pydna, arrived the next 
day at Pella, the happy fituation of which he admired. 
The king's Treafures had been kept in this city ; 
but only the three hundred talents he had fent to 
Gentius, king of Thrace, and afterwards caufed to 
be brought back, were found there. Paulus JEml- 
lius, having been informed that Perfeus was in Samo- 
thracia, repaired to Amphipolis, in order to pafs from 
thence into that ifland. 

He was encamped (a) at Sires, * in the country of 
the Odomantes, when he received a letter from Per- 
feus, which was prefented to him by three deputies of 
inconfiderable birth and condition. He could not for- 
bear fheding tears, when he reflected upon the uncer- 
tainty of human affairs, of which the prefent condi- 
tion of Perfeus was a fenfible example. But when 
he faw this title and infcription upon the letter, Per- 
feus the king, to the conful Paulus Mmilius, greeting : 
The flupid ignorance that prince feemed to be in of 

fa) Liv.l. 45. n. 3—9. Plut. in P. JEmW. p. 269, 270. 
* Anobjcure ur.ttr.swn (tfy, upon the caj: cm frontier of Mactdenia* 
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his condition, extinguifhed in him all fenfe of com- 
panion, and tho' the tenor of the letter was couched: 
in an humble and fuppliant ftyle, and little confifted 
with the royal dignity, he difmiffed the deputies with- 
out an anfwer. Flow haughty were thefe proud re- 
publicans, to degrade an unfortunate king, immediate- 
ly in this manner ! Perfeus perceived the name he- 
was henceforth to forget. He wrote a fecond letter,, 
to which he only put his name, without the addition- 
of his quality. He demanded, that commiflionera- 
mould be fent to treat with him, which was granted. 
This negotiation had no effect, becaufe on the one 
fide Perfeus would not renounce the royal dignity, 
and Paulus i^milius on the other infifted, that he 
mould fubmit his fate entirely to the determination 
of the Roman people. 

During this time the praetor O&avius, who com- 
manded the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. He did not 
take Perfeus by force out of that afylum,. in refpe<Sl 
to the gods who prefided in it, but he endeavoured, 
by promifes and. threats to induce him to quit it, and* 
furrender himfelf to the Romans. His endeavours 
were ineffectual. 

A young Roman, (named Acilius) either of him- 
felf, or in concert with the praetor, took another 
courfe to draw the king out of his fan£hiary. In. 
the affembly of the Samothracians,. which was then 
held, he faid to them : " Is it a truth, or without 
" foundation, that your, ifland is held a facred and in- 
tk violable afylum throughout all its extent? 99 Upon, 
being anfwered by all prefent, that it was undoubted- 
ly lb. " How then, continued he, do you luffer its 
ix fan&ity to be violated by an homicide, contami- 
" nated with the blood of king Eumenes? And as 
*' all religious ceremonies begin by the exclufion of 
" thofe whofe hands are impure, how can you fuffer 
" your very temple to be profaned and defiled by the 
u prefence of an infamous murderer? " This accu- 
sation fell upon Perfeus but the Samothracians chofe 
E 6' rather. 
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rather to apply it to Evander, whom all the world 
knew had been the agent in the intended affaffination 
of Eumenes. They fent therefore to tell the king, 
that Evander was accufed of aflaflination, and that 
he mould appear., according to the cuftom of their 
fan&uary, to juftify himfelf before the judges ; or if 
he was afraid to do that, that he mould take meafures 
for his fafety, and quit the temple. The king, hav- 
ing fent for Evander, advifed him in the ftrongeft 
terms not to fubmit to that fentence. He had his 
feafons for giving him this counfel, apprehending he 
Would declare, that the affaffination had been under- 
taken by his order, and therefore gave him to under- 
lland, that the only method he could take was to kill 
himfelf. Evander feemed at firft to confent to it, 
and profeffing, that he had rather die by poifon than 
the fword, he intended to make his efcape by flight. 
The king was aware of that defign, and fearing the 
Samothracians would let the weight of their refent- 
ment fall on him, as having withdrawn the offender 
from the punifbment he deferved, he ordered him to 
be killed. This was polluting the Sanctuary with a 
new crime j but he corrupted the principal magiftrate 
with prefents of money, who declared in the aiTem- 
bly, that Evander had laid violent hands upon him- 
felf. 

The praetor, not being able to perfuade Perfeus to 
quit his afylum, was reduced to deprive him of all 
means to embark and make his efcape. However, 
notwithstanding his precautions, Perfeus gained fecret- 
Jy a certain Cretan, called Oroandes, who had a mer- 
chant (hip, and prevailed upon him to receive him on 
board, with all his treafures they amounted to two 
thoufand talents, that is, to about three hundred 
thoufand pounds. But fufpicious as he was, he did 
not difpoflefs himfelf of the whole fent only a part 
of it to the fhip, and referved the reft to be carried 
on board with himfelf. The Cretan,, following the 
genius of his country upon this occafion, fhiped all 
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the gold and filver that had been fent him in the even- 
ing, and let Perfeus know, that he had only to come 
to the port at midnight with his children, and fuch 
of his people as were abfolutely neceflary to attend 
his perfon. 

The appointed time approaching, Perfeus with in- 
finite difficulty crept through a very narrow window, 
eroded a garden, and got out through a ruinous houfe, 
with his wife and fon. The remainder of his trea- 
fures followed him. His grief and defpair were inex- 
preflible, when he was informed that Oroandes, with 
his rich freight, was under fail. He had entrufted 
his other children to Ion of Theflalonica, who had 
been his favourite, and betrayed him in his misfor- 
tunes ; for he delivered up his children to Octavius ; 
which was the principal caufe that induced Perfeus to 
put himfelf into the power of thofe who had his 
children in their hands. 

He accordingly furrendered himfelf and Philip his 
fon to the praetor Oc~hvius, who made him embark, 
in order to his being carried to the conful \ having 
firft apprized him of his coming. Paulus ./Emilius 
fent his fon-in-law Tubero to meet him. Perfeus, 
in a mourning habit, entered the camp, attended on- 
ly by his fon. The conful, who waited for him 
with a fufficiently numerous train, upon his arrival 
rofe from his feat, and advancing fome few fteps, of- 
fered him his hand. Perfeus threw himfelf at his feet ; 
but he raifed him immediately, and would not fufTer 
him to embrace his knees. Having introduced him 
into his tent, he made him fit down, facing thofe 
who formed the aflembly. 

He began by asking him ; " What caufe of dif- 
" content had induced him to enter with fo much 
" animofity into a war with the Roman people, that 
" expofed himfelf and his kingdom to the greateft 
" dangers." When inftead of the an fwer which eve- 
ry body expected, the king, fixing his eyes upon the 
ground, and fheding tears, kept filence j Paulus JE- 

miliu$ 
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milius continued to this effect. " Had you afcended 
" the throne a youth, I mould be lefs furprized at 
" your being ignorant of what it was to have the 
" Roman people for your friends or enemies. But 
" having been prefent in the war made by your fa- 
" ther againft us, and certainly remembering the 
<c peace, which we have punctually obferved on our 
*' fide ; how could you prefer war rather than peace, 
" with a people whofe force in the former, and fide- 
" lity in the latter, you had fo well experienced r " 
Perfeus making no more anfwer to this reproach than 
he had done to the firft queftion: " In whatfoever 
" manner notwithftanding, refumed the conful, thefe 
<c affairs have happened ; whether they are the effects 
" of error, to which all mankind are liable, or of 
" chance, or that fatal deftiny which fuperintends all 
" things, take courage. The clemency with which 
" the Roman people have behaved in regard to many 
" other kings and nations, ought to infpire you, I 
" do not fay with fome hope only, but with almoft 
M entire confidence, that you will meet with the 
<c fame treatment." He /poke this in Greek to Per- 
feus: Then turning towards the Romans, 66 You * 
" fee, faid he in his own language, a great example 
** of the inconftancy of human affairs. It is to you 
*' principally, young Romans, I addrefs this difcourfe. 
" The uncertainty of what may happen to us every 
<c day, ought to teach us never to ufe any one with 
" infolence and cruelty in our profperity, nor rely 
" too much upon our prefent advantages. The proof 
" of real merit and true valour is neither to be too 
<c elate in good, nor too dejected in bad, fortune. " 
Paulus -^milius, having difmiiTed the aflembly, charged 
Tubero with the care of the king. He invited him 

• Exemplum infigne cernitis, in- confulere decet,. nec praerenti credere 
fy't, mutationis rerum humana- fortui^a?, cum, quid vtfper ftrat in- 
rum. Vobis hoc prscipue dico, oertum fit. Isdtmum vir em, cu- 
juvcnes. Ideo in fecundis rebus ni- jus animum nec profpera fUtu fuo 
hil in quemcjuam fupcrbe ac violenter effcrct, aec advcrk infringet- Liv* 

that 
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that day to his table, and ordered him to be treated 
with all the honours his prefent condition would ad- 
mit. 

The army went afterwards into winter quarters. 
Amphipolis received the greateft part of the troops ; 
the reft were diftributed into the neighbouring cities. 
Thus ended the war between the Romans and Per- 
feus, which had continued four years ; and with it a 
kingdom fo illuftrious both in Europe and Afia. Per- 
feiis had (a) reigned eleven years. He was reckoned 
the * fortieth king from Caranus, who was the firft that 
reigned in Macedonia. So important a conqueft coft 
Paulus ^milius only fifteen days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obfcure, 
till the time of Philip, fon of Amyntas. Under that 
prince, and by his great exploits, it made confidera- 
ble acquifitions, which did not extend however be- 
yond the bounds of Europe ; he annexed to it a part 
of Thrace and Illyria, and acquired a kind of empire 
over all Greece. It afterwards extended into Alia j 
and in the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander, 
fubjedled all the provinces, of which the vaft empire 
of the Perfians was compofed, and carried its victo- 
rious arms to the extremities of the earth ; I mean 
to Arabia on one fide, and the Indias on the other. 
This empire of Macedonia, the greateft that had been 
in the world, divided, or rather torn, into different 
kingdoms after the death of Alexander by his fuccef- 
fors, who took each a part to himfelf, fubfifted during 
fomething more than an hundred and fifty years ; 
from the exalted height, to which the victorious arms 
of that prince had raifed it, to the entire ruin of 
Macedonia. Such was the period of the fo much 
boafted exploits of that famous conqueror, the terror 
and admiration of the univerfe j or, to fpeak more 

(a) Liv I.4?. n. 4. 

* Li-jy, fucb as ive have bim, it tbe cypher, and that it (bould be 

fay: the twentieth, Juji'n tbe ihir- ci*re(itd, tbe fortieth, witb Euje- 

tiethi It it thought there is an ei r»r bius. 

3 juft'y> 
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juflly, the example of the moft vain and moft frantick 

ambition, the world ever knew. 

The three deputies whom Paulus ^Emilius had fent 
to Rome, to carry thither the news of his victory 
over Perfeus, ufed all poffible diligence in their jour- 
ney. But long before their arrival, and only the 
fourth day after the battle, whilft the games were ce- 
lebrating in the circus, it was whifpered about, that 
a battle had been fought in Macedonia, and Perfeus 
entirely defeated. This news was attended with clap- 
ing of hands, and cries of victory throughout the 
whole circus. But when the magiftrates, after a ftrict 
enquiry, had difcovered that it was a rumour, with- 
out either author or foundation, that falfe and ftiort- 
lived joy ceafed, and left only a fecret hope, that it 
was perhaps the prefage of a victory which either was 
already, or would foon be, obtained. 

The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. 
They were informed, that. Perfeus had been entirely 
defeated ; that he was flying, and could not efcapc 
falling into the hands of the victor. The people's 
joy, which had been fufpended till then, broke out 
immoderately. The deputies read a circumftantial 
narrative of the battle firft in the fenate, and after- 
wards in the afiembly of the people. Publick pray- 
ers and facrifkes were decreed, and all the temples 
filled in an inftant with infinite crowds of people, who 
went thither to return thanks to the gods for their 
lignal protection vouchfafed the republick. 

After the nomination of (b) new confuls at Rome, 
the command of the army in Macedonia was continu- 
ed to Paulus yEmilius, and of that in Illyria to L. A- 
nicius : Ten commiflioners were then appointed to 
regulate affairs in Macedonia, and five for Illyria. 
The fenate, before they fet out, regulated their com- 
miflion in part. It was decreed in particular, that 
the Macedonians and Ulyrians fhould be declared free i 

(bj An. Mun. 3837. B c fcreChr,ft 167. Liv.l 4-5. n- 17—18. 
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in order that all nations might know, the end of the 
Roman arms was not to fubje£t free people, but to 
deliver fuch as were enflaved ; fo that the one, under 
the protection of the Roman name,'might always retain 
their liberty, and the other, who were under the rule 
of kings, might be treated with more lenity and juf- 
tice by them, in confideration for the Romans or 
that, whenever war mould arife between thofe kings 
and the Roman people, the nations might know, that 
the iflue of thofe wars would be victory for the Ro- 
mans, and liberty for them. The fenate alfo abolifhed 
certain duties upon the mines and land-eftates ; be- 
caufe thofe duties could not be collected but by the 
miniftry of tax-farmers, commonly called publicans ; 
and that wherever fuch fort * of farmers are fuffered, 
the laws are of no force, and the people are always op- 
prefTed. They eftablifhed a general council for the 
nation ; left the populace fhould caufe the liberty 
granted them by the fenate to degenerate into a de- 
structive licence. Macedonia was divided into four 
Tegions ; each of which had a diftinet council, ancl 
were to pay the Romans one moiety of the tri- 
butes which they had been accuftomed to pay their 
kings. Thefe were in part the orders with which 
the commiflioners for Macedonia were charged, 
Thofe for Illyria had almoft the fame inftructions, 
and arrived there firft. After having communicated 
their commiffion to the pro-praetor Anicius, who 
came to Scodra to meet them, they fummoned an af» 
fembly of the principal perfons of the nation. Ani-> 
cius having afcended his tribunal, declared to them, 
that the fenate and people of Rome granted liberty to 
the IHyrians, and that the garrifons fhould be with- 
drawn from all the cities and forts of the country as 
foon as poffible. In Tegard to fome people, who ei- 
ther before or during the war had declared for the 

* Et ubi publicanus eft, ibi aut jus publicum vanum, aut libcrtatcm 
lociis Bullam effc. £ivt 
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Romans, an exemption from all taxes was added to 
their liberty ; all the reft were difcharged from one 
half of the imports formerly paid to the kings. II- 
lyria was divided into three regions or parts, which 
had each of them their publick council and magi- 
ftrates. 

Before the deputies for Macedonia (c) arrived there, 
Paulus /Emilius, who was at leifure, vifited during 
the autumn the moft celebrated cities of Greece ; to 
fee thofe things with his own eyes, which all the 
world talked of, without knowing them. Having 
left the command of the camp to Sulpicius Gallus, he 
fet out with a fmall train, accompanied by young 
Scipio his fon, and Athena: us, king Eumenes's bro- 
ther. 

He pafled through Thefialy, in his way to Delphos, 
the moft celebrated oracle in the univerfe. The mul- 
titude and value of the prefents, ftatues, veflels, and 
tripods, with which that temple was filled, furprized 
him extremely. He there offered a facrifice to Apol- 
lo. Having feen a great fquare pillar of white mar- 
ble, on which a golden ftatue of Perfeus was to have 
been placed, he caufed his own to be fet upon it, 
faying, That the vanquijhed ought to give place to tht 
viftors. 

He faw at Lebadia the temple of Jupiter, firnamed 
Trophonius, and the entrance of the cavern, into 
which thofe who confulted the * oracle defcended. 
He offered a facrifice to Jupiter, and the goddefs Her- 
cynna, who was believed to be the daughter of Tro- 
phonius. 

At Chalcis he gratified his curiofity in feeing the 
Euripus, and the ebb and flow of the fea, which is 
there very frequent and extraordinary. 

From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from 
which port the famous fleet of Agamemnon failed for 

(() Liv. 1. 4.5. n. *7— 28, Plut. in P. Mm\\. p. 270. 

* For an account of tbit oracle, fee Book X. Chap. Ill* Sett. II. 
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Troy. He made a vifit to the temple of Diana in 
that place, upon whofe altar that king of kings fa- 
crificed his daughter Iphigenia, to obtain a profperous 
Vt>yage from the goddefs. 

After having palled thro' Oropus in Attica, where 
the foothfayer Amphilochus was honoured as a god, 
he came to Athens, a city celebrated by ancient re- 
nown, where abundance of objects prefented them- 
felves to his view, well capable of infpiring and grati- 
fying his curiofity : The citadel, the ports, the walls 
which joined the Piraeus to the city, the arfenals for 
the navy, erected by illuftrious generals, the ftatues 
of gods and men, in which it was hard to know, 
whether the matter or art were moft admirable. He 
did not forget to offer a facrifice to Minerva, the tu- 
telary goddefs of the citadel. 

Whilft Paulus i^Emilius was in that city, he de- 
manded an excellent philofopher of the Athenians, to 
finim the education of his children, and a fine painter 
to defign the ornaments of his triumph. They im- 
mediately caft their eyes upon Metrodorus, who ex- 
celled both in philofophy and painting : A very Angu- 
lar and extraordinary praife, which was confirmed by 
experience and the approbation of Paulus JEmil'ms, 
We here fee the attention paid by the great men of 
antiquity to the education of their children. The 
fons of that Roman general were then of fome age, 
the youngeft of the two, who made the campaign in 
Macedonia with his father, being at that time feven- 
teen years old. He thought it neceflary however to 
have a philofopher with them, capable of forming 
both their minds by the ftudy of the fciences, and 
their manners by that of moral virtue, which of all 
ftudies is the moft important, and yet the moft ne- 
glected. To know what are the effects of fuch an 
education, we have only to confider the future great- 
nefs of the youngeft of the two fons of this conful, 
who inherited the name and merit of Scipio Africanus, 
his grandfather by adoption, and of Paulus jEmilius 
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his natural father ; who ruined Carthage and Numan- 
tia ; who diftinguifhed himfelf as much by polite 
learning and the fciences, as by his military virtues ; 
who held it for his honour to have Polybius the hif- 
torian, Panaetius the philofopher, and Terence the 
poet, for his friends and companions ; who, in a 
word, to ufe the terms of a * writer of excellent 
fenfe, never faid, did, or thought, any thing un- 
worthy a Roman. Paulus ^Emilius, having found 
the precious treafure he fought, in the perfon of Me- 
trodorus, left Athens well fatisfied. 

He arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel 
and ifthmus were an agreeable fight to him. The 
firft, which was fituated upon the top of a mountain, 
abounded with ftreams and fountains of exceedingly 
pure water; and the Ifthmus which feparated by a 
very fmall neck of land two neighbouring Seas, the 
one on the eaft and the other on the weft of it. 

Sicyon and Argos, two very illuftrious cities, were 
the next in his way, and afterwards Epidaurus, lefs 
opulent than the two others, but well known from 
the famous temple of Efculapius, where he faw an 
infinite multitude of rich prefents, the offerings of 
fick perfons, out of gratitude for the cures they ima- 
gined to have received from that god. 

Sparta was not diftinguifhed by the magnificence of 
its buildings, but by the wifdom of its laws, cuftoms 
and difcipline. 

Having taken Megalopolis in his way, he arrived 
at Olympia, where he faw abundance of things worthy 
of admiration ; but when he caft his eyes upon the 
ftatue of Jupiter, Phidias's matter- piece, he was as 
much {truck, fays Livy, as if he had feen the god 
himfelf, and cried out, that + ibis Jupiter of Phidias, 

• P. Scipio iEmilianiH, vir dixit ac fenfit. Paure. I. i.c.\2- 

avitis P. Africani paternilqj L. -|- To have fo well expreffed tbt 

PauK virtutibus fnntllimus i om- idea of HmT % is highly to the 

nibus belli ac toga? dotibus, in- fraife of Phidias ; but the having 

geniiq; ac ftudiorum eminentigi- jo well conceived all the mayfly oj 

mus feculi fui ; qui nihil in Vita God, is much more to that of Homer. 
nifi laudandum aut fecit, ant 
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was the exafl Jupiter of Homer. Imagining himfelf 
in the capitol, he offered a more folemn facrifice here 
than he had done any where elfe. 

Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, 
without giving himfelf any trouble to know people's 
thoughts in regard to Perfeus, and to avoid giving the 
allies any caufe of difcontent, he returned to Deme- 
trias. He had met on his way a number of Etolians, 
who came to inform him of an unhappy accident, 
which had befallen their city. He ordered them to 
attend him at Amphipolis. Having received advice, 
that the ten commilfioners had already pafled the fea, 
he quited all other affairs, and went to meet them at. 
Apollonia, which was only one day's journey from 
Amphipolis. He was very much furprized to meet 
Perfeus there, whom his guards fuffered to go about 
with abundance of liberty, for which he afterwards 
warmly reproved Sulpicius, to whofe care he had con- 
fided that important prifoner. He put him with 
Philip his fon into the hands of Pofthumius, with or- 
ders to guard him better. For his daughter and young- 
er fon, he caufed them to be brought from Samothracia 
to Amphipolis, where he ordered fuch care to be 
taken of them, as their birth and condition required. 

The commiiTioners (a) being come thither,as had been 
agreed on with them, and having entered the chamber 
of the affembly, where a great number of Macedonians 
were prefent, he took his feat in his tribunal, and after 
having caufed filence to be made by the crier, Paulus 
./Emilius repeated in latin the regulations made by 
the fenate and by himfelf, in conjunction with the 
commiflioners, relating to Macedonia. The princi-» 
pal articles were, that Macedonia was declared free ; 
that it mould pay the Romans only half the tribute 
paid the king, which was fixed at the fum of an hun- 
dred talents, or an hundred thoufand crowns ; that it 
mould have a publick council, compofed of a certain 
number of fenators, wherein all affairs mould be dif- 

(a) Li v. I. 4.5, n. 29, 30. 
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cuffed and adjudged : that it fhould be divided for the 
future into four regions or cantons, that fhould each 
have their council, in which particular affairs fhould 
be examined ; and that no perfon fhould contract 
marriage, or purchafe lands or houfes out of their 
own canton. Several other articles of lefs importance 
were annexed to thefe. The praetor Oclavius, who 
was prefent in this affembly, explained the feveral ar- 
ticles in Greek, as Paulus ifemilius pronounced them 
in latin. The article of liberty, and that for the di- 
minution of tribute, gave the Macedonians exceed- 
ing pleafure, who little expected them: but they look- 
ed upon the divifion of Macedonia into different 
regions, that were not to have their ufual commerce 
with each other, like the rending a body in pieces, by 
feparating its members, which have no life, and fub- 
fift only in their mutual fupport of each other. 

Theconful (a) afterwards gave audience to the Eto- 
Iians. I {hall relate elfewhere the lubject of it. 

After thofe foreign Affairs were over,(£) Paulus iEmi- 
lius recalled the Macedonians into the affembly, in or- 
der to put the laft hand to his regulations. He fpoke 
at firft upon the fenators, who were to compofe the 
publick council, wherein the national affairs were to 
be tranfacled, and the choice of them was left to the 
people. A lift was then read of the principal perfons 
of the country, who were to be fent to Italy, with 
fuch of their children as had attained the age of fifteen. 
This article feemed very hard at firft j but it was 
foon perceived, that it had been refolved only for the 
better fecurity of the people's liberty. For this lift 
included the great lords, generals of the army, com- 
manders of the fleet, all fuch as had any offices at the 
court, or had been employed in embaffies, with many 
other officers accuftomed to pay their court to the king 
in the abject manner of flaves, and to command others 
with inlblence. Thefe were all rich perfons, who 
lived at a great expence, had magnificent equipages, 

(a) Liv. I.45. n. 31. (b) Ibid. n. 32. 
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and would not eafily be reduced to a quite different 
kind of life, in which liberty makes the whole people 
equal, and fubjects all to the laws. They were there- 
fore all ordered to quit Macedonia, and tranfport 
themfelves into Italy, upon pain of death for fuch as 
difobeyed. The regulations made for Macedonia by 
Paulus ^Emilius were fo reafonable, that they did not 
feem calculated for conquered enemies, but for faith- 
ful allies, with whom there was entire reafon to be 
fatisfied ; and the effects, from which the nature of 
laws are beft known, proved, that there was nothing 
to be amended in the inftitutions of that wife magi- 
strate. 

To thefe ferious affairs (a) fucceeded a celebration of 
games, for which preparation had long been making, 
and to which care had been taken to invite all the 
moft confiderable perfons in the cities of Afia and 
Greece. The Roman general offered magnificent 
facrifices to the gods, and gave fuperb feafts j the king's 
treafures fupplying him abundantly with the means 
of defraying fuch great expences ; but for the good 
order and fine tafte obfervable in them, he was indebt- 
ed folely to himfelf. For having fo many thoufands 
to receive, he evidenced fo nice a difcernment, and fo 
exact a knowledge of the quality of all the guefts, that 
every one was lodged, placed, and treated according to 
his rank and merit, and there was nobody, who had 
not reafon to praife his politenefs and generality. The 
Greeks could not fufficiently admire, that even in 
games till then unknown to the Romans, he fhould 
inftance fo diftinguiming a judgment and attention ; 
and that a man employed in the greateft, mould not 
neglect the leaft propriety in fmall affairs. 

He had caufed all the fpoils that he did not think 
fit to carry to Rome, to be piled up in one great 
heap ; bows, quivers, arrows, javelins, in a word, 
arms of all forts, and had caufed them to be difpofed 
inform of trophies. With a torch in his hand he fee 

(<») Plut. in P. /Emil. p. 270. Liv. 1. 45. n. 3a. 
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fire to them firft himfelf, as his principal officers did 

after him. 

He afterwards expofed to the view of the fpe&ators, 
upon a place raifed exprefly for the occafion, all that 
was richeft and moft magnificent in the fpoils he had 
taken in Macedonia, and which were to be carried to 
Rome; rich moveables, ftatues and paintings of the 
greateft mafters, veflels of gold, filver, copper, and 
ivory. Never had Alexandria, in the times of its great- 
eft opulence, beheld any thing like what was now 
exhibited. 

But the higheft fatisfa&ion Paulus ^Emilius received 
from his magnificence, and which was ftill more 
grateful to felf-love, was to fee, that in the midft of fo 
many extraordinary objects and curious fights, nothing 
was thought fo wonderful, or fo worthy of attention 
and admiration as himfelf. And as people were fur- 
prized at the fine order of his table, he faid, with an 
air of pleafantry, that the fame genius, which was 
neceflary in difpofing a battle, would ferve alfb in 
regulating a feaft ; in the firft it rendered an army 
formidable to enemies ; in the latter, an entertain- 
ment agreeable to guelts. 

His difintereft and magnanimity were no lefs praif- 
ed than his magnificence and politenefs j for he never 
fo much as faw the gold and filver found amongft the 
king's treafures, which amounted to very great fums, 
but ordered it all to be delivered to treafurers in order to 
its being applied to the ufe of the publick. He only 
permitted his fons, who wer,e fond of ftudy, to keep 
the books of Perfeus's library for their own ufe. The 
young noblemen of thofe times, and fuch as were de- 
figned one day for the command of armies, did not 
profefs a contempt for learning, nor believe it either 
unworthy of their birth, or unneceiTary to the pro- 
feflion of arms. 

When Paulus iEmilius [a) had regulated all the affairs 
of Macedonia, he took leave of the Greeks,, and after 

K Liv. l. 45. n. 33, 34. 
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having exhorted the Macedonians not to abufe the 
liberty granted them by the Romans, and to preferve 
it by good government and union, he fet out for Epirus, 
with a decree of the fenate, to abandon all the cities, 
that had revolted to the king's party, to be plundered 
by his troops. He had fent alfo Scipio Nafica, and 
Fabius his fon, with part of the army, to ravage the 
country of the Illyrians, who had given aid to that 
prince. 

The Roman general, being arrived inEpirus, thought 
it proper, for the more prudent execution of his com- 
miffion, that his defign mould not be forefeen. He 
therefore fent officers into all the cities, under pretence 
of withdrawing the garrifons ; in order that the Epi- 
rots mould enjoy the fame liberty as the Macedonians. 
So unworthy a ftratagem was called prudence. He 
then fignified to ten of the principal perfons of each 
city, that they mould bring all the gold and filver in 
their houfes and temples upon a certain day in- 
to the market-place, to be laid up in the publick 
treafury, and diftributed his troops into all the cities. 
Upon the day prefixed, all the gold and filver was 
brought early in the morning into the publick place, 
and at ten of the clock the foldiers fell furioully upon 
the houks, that were abandoned to them to be plun- 
dered at their mercy. An hundred and fifty thoufand 
men were made flaves, and after the cities were pil- 
laged, their walls were demolifhed, the number of 
which wanted very little of feventy. The whole 
booty was fold, and of the fum raifed by it, each of 
the horfe had about ten pounds fterling, (four hundred 
denarii) and each of the foot about five pounds, (two 
hundred denarii.) 

After Paulus /Emilius, contrary to his natural dit- 
pofition, which was gentle and humane, had caufed 
this decree to be put in execution, he advanced to the 
fea at the city of Oricum. Some days after, Anicius 
having aflembled the remainder of Epirots and Acar- 
nanians, ordered the principal perfons of them, whofe 

Vol. IX. F caufe 
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<caufc bad been referved for tbe judgment of the fenate, 

to follow him into Italy. 

Paulus /Emilius, being (a) arrived at the mouth of the 
Tiber, entered that river in king Perfeus's galley, 
which had fixteen benches of oars, and wherein was 
difplayed not only the arms which had been taken, but 
all the rich fluffs and fineft carpets of purple found 
amongft the booty. All the Romans, who came out 
to meet that galley, accompanied it in crowds upon 
the fide of the river, and feemed to give the pro-con- 
ful an anticipation of the honours of the triumph he 
had fo well deferved. But the foldiery, who had 
Jooked with a greedy eye upon the immenfe treafures 
of the king, and had not had all the (hare of them 
they had promifed themfelves, retained a warm re- 
fentment upon that account, and were very ill fatisfied 
with Paulus ./Emilius. They openly reproached him 
with having treated them with too much rigour and 
authority, and feemed determined to refufe him the 
honour of a triumph by their fuffrages. Thefoldiers 
called that general's exactitude in point of difcipline 
rigour j and their difcontent, occafioned by avarice, 
threw a falfe glofs upon the excellent qualities of Pau- 
lus /Emilius ; to whom however they were obliged to 
dojufticein their hearts, by acknowledging the fupe- 
riority of his merit in every thing. 

After fome debates, a triumph was granted him. 
Never had any thing been fo magnificent. It con- 
tinued three days fucceffively. I do not enter in this 
place into a particular account of it ; that feems foreign 
to the Grecian hiflory. The money in fpecie carried 
in it, without reckoning an infinite number of gold 
and filver vefTels, amounted to more than twelve hun- 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds fterling. Qne fingle 
cup of maffy gold, which Paulus /Emilius had caufed 
to be made, and weighed {b) ten talents, was valued 
for the gold only, at an hundred thoufand crowns. 

(a) L-v. 1 45.11. 35 40. Plut.in P. iEmil. p. 271. 

{i>) The t aUnt weighed Jixtj founs's. 

It 
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It was adorned with jewels, and confecrated to Ju- 
piter Capitolinus. 

Behind thele rich fpoils and treafures, which were 
carried in pomp, was feen the chariot of Perfeus with 
his arms, and upon his arms his royal diadem. At 
fome diftance followed his children with their govern- 
ors, praeceptors, and all the officers of their houfhold, 
who fheding tears, held out their hands to the peo- 
ple, and taught thofe little captives to do the fame, 
and to endeavour, by their fupplications and prayers, 
to move them in their favour. They were two fbns 
and a daughter, who had little fenfe of the greatnefs of 
their calamity, from the tendernefs of their years ; a 
circumftance which frill more excited companion. 
All eyes were fixed upon them, whilft their father 
was fcarce -regarded, and in the midft of the publiclc 
joy, the people could not refrain from tears at fa 
mournful a fight. 

King Perfeus walked after his children, and all 
their train, wrapt in a mourning cloke. His air and be- 
haviour fecmed to argue, that the excefs of his mif- 
fortunes had turned his brain. He was followed by % 
troop of his friends and courtiers, who, hanging down\ 
their heads and weeping, with their eyes always fixed 
upon him, fufficiently explained to the fpeclators, 
that, little affected with their own misfortunes, they 
were fenfible folely to thofe of their king. 

It is faid that Perfeus fent to defire Paulus JEffiillw 
not to exhibit him as a fpeclacle to the Romans, and 
to fpare him the indignity of being led in triumph. 
Paulus iEmilius replied coldly, The favour he asks of 
me is in his own power ; he can procure it for himfelf 
He reproached in thofe few words his cowardice and 
exceflive love of life, which the Pagans thought inr 
cumbent on them to facrifice generoufly in fuch con- 
junctures. They did not know, that it is never law- 
ful to attempt upon one's own life. But Perieus was 
not prevented by that confideration. 
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Paulus iEmilius feated in a fuperb chariot, and 
magnificently adorned, clofed the march. He had 
his two fons on each fide of him. 

Whatever companion he had for the misfortunes of 
Perfeus, and however inclined he might be to ferve 
him, all he could do for him was to have him re- 
jnoved from the publick prifon to a more commodious 
place. Himfelf and his fon Alexander were carried 
by the order of the fenate to Alba, where he was 
guarded, and fupplied with money, furniture, and 
r/eople to ferve him. Moft authors agree, that he 
occafioned his own death by abftaining from food. 
He had reigned eleven years. Macedonia was not 
reduced into a province till fome years afterwards. 

Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius were alfo granted the 
honour of a triumph ; the firft for his naval victories, 
2nd the other for that he had gained in Illyria. 

Cotys, king of Thrace, fent to demand his fon, who 
had been confined in prifon, after having been led in 
triumph. He excufed himfelf for his attachment to 
the party of Perfeus, and offered a great ranfom for 
the prifoner. The fenate, without receiving his ex- 
cufes, replied, that having more regard to his ancient 
iervices than late fault, they would fend back his fon, 
but without accepting any ranfom. That the favours 
confered by the Roman people were free and volun- 
tary, and that they chofe rather to leave the price of 
them to the gratitude and affe&ion of thofe they 
obliged, than to be paid immediately for them. 

Article II. 

This fecond article includes the fpace of fomething 
more than twenty years, from the defeat of Perfeus 
to the taking and deftru&ion of Corinth by Mum- 
mius, at which time Greece was reduced into a Ro- 
man province. 
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Sect. I. 

Attalus comes to Rome to congratulate the Romans upon 
their fuccefs in Macedonia. The deputies oj the Rbo- 
dians prefent tke?nfehes before the fenate, and endea- 
vour to appeafe their wrath. After long and warm 
felicitations^ they prevail to be admitted into the al- 
liance of the Roman people. Severity exercifed a- 
gainjl the Etolians. All of them in general who bad 
favoured Perfeus, are cited to Rome, to anfwer for 
their condud . A thoufand Achceans carried thither: 
Polybius one of the number. The fenate banijhes them 
into fever a I towns of Italy. After f event een years of 
banijhment) they are fent back into their own country j 
when only three hundred of them remained. 

A Mongft the different embaflies from kings and 
ftates, which came to Rome after the victory 
over Perfeus, Attalus, Eumenes's brother, drew up- 
on him, (a) more than all others, the eyes and at- 
tention of the Romans. The ravages committed by 
the Afiatick Gauls in the kingdom of Pergamus, had 
laid Attalus under the necefftty of going to Rome, to 
implore the republick's aid againft thofe barbarians. 
Another ftill more fpecious reafon had obliged him to 
make that voyage. It was neceflary to congratulate 
the Romans upon their laft victory, and to receive the 
applaufes he deferved for the part he had taken in the 
war againft Perfeus, and for having fhared with them 
in all the dangers of it. He was received at Rome 
with all the marks of honour and amity, that a prince- 
could expect, who had approved in the army in Mace- 
donia a conftant and determinate attachment for the 
Romans. He had a moft honourable reception, and 
made his entrance into the city attended by a very 
numerous train. 

(a) An. Mun. 3837. Before Chrift ity. Potyb. Legat. 93. L'v. 
1. 4/. n.19, &20. ' ' - 

F 3 All 
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All thefe honours, the real caufe of which he did 
not penetrate, made him conceive thoughts and hopes, 
which perhaps had never entered into his mind, if not 
fuggefted to him. The greater! part of the Romans 
had no longer any efteem or affection for Eumenes. 
His fecret negotiations with Perfeus, of which they 
had been apprized, made them believe that prince had 
never been heartily on their fide, and that he only 
waited an occafion to declare againlt them. Full of 
this prejudice, fome of the moft diftinguifhed Ro- 
mans, in their private converfations with Attalus, ad- 
vifed him not to mention the bufinefs his brother had 
fent him to treat; but to fpeak folely of what related 
to himfelf. They gave him to underftand, that the 
fenate, to whom Eumenes was become fufpe&ed, and 
even odious, from his having appeared to waver be- 
tween Perfeus and the Romans, had thoughts of de- 
priving him of part of his kingdom, and to give it to 
himfelf, upon whom they could rely as an allured 
friend incapable of changing. We may perceive here 
the maxims of the Roman policy ; and thefe detached 
lines may ierve to unvaii it upon other oceafions, when 
more attentive to conceal itfelf. 

The temptation was delicate to a prince, who with- 
out doubt did not want ambition, and who was not of 
a character to reject fuch pleafing hopes, when they 
prefented themfelves to him without being folicited. 
He liftened therefore to thefe difcourfes and this pro- 
pofal, and the rather, becaufe they came from fome 
of the principal perfons of Rome, whofe wifdom he 
efteemed, and whofe probity he refpe&ed. The af- 
fair went fo far, that he prom i fed them to demand in 
the fenate, that part of his brother's kingdom mould 
be given to him. 

Attalus had a phyfician in his train, called Stratius, 
whom Eumenes, fufpe&ing his brother, had lent with 
him to Rome, to have an eye upon his condu£t, and to 
recal him to his duty by good counfel, if he mould hap- 
pen to depart from it. Stratius had wit andpenetra- 
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tion, and his manners were very infinuating, and well 
adapted to perfuafion. Having either difcovered, or 
learnt from Attalus himfelf, the defign that had been 
inftilled into him, he took the advantage of fome fa- 
vourable moments to open himfelf to him. He re- 
prefented, That the kingdom of Pergamus, weak of 
itfelf, and but very Jately eftablifhed, had fubfiifed, 
and been improved folely by the union and good un- 
derftanding of the brothers who poflelled it. That 
only one of them indeed enjoyed the name of king,, 
and wore the diadem; but that they all reigned in 
effect. That Eumenes, having no male iiiue, (for 
the fon he had afterwards, and who fucceeded him 
was not then in being) he could leave his throne only 
to his next brother. That his right to the fucccffiou 
of the kingdom was therefore inconteftable; and that 
confidering the age and infirmities of Eumenes, the 
time for fuch fuccefiion could not be very remote. 
And wherefore then mould he anticipate and haften, 
by a violent and criminal undertaking, what would 
foon happen in a juft and natural manner ? Did he 
defire to divide the kingdom with his brother, or to- 
deprive him of it intirely ? If he had only a part of it, 
both of them, weakened by fuch divifion, and ex- 
pofed to the enterprizes of their neighbours, might 
be equally undone in the confequence. That if he 
propofed to reign alone, what would become of his 
elder brother ? Would he reduce him to live as a pri- 
vate perfon, or fend him at his years into banrfhment? 
or, in a word, would he caufe him to be put to death? 
That he did not doubt, but fuch thoughts muit give 
him horror. That not to fpeak of the fabulous ac- 
counts of the tragical effects of fraternal difcord, the 
recent example of Perfeus might remind him of them.. 
That that unfortunate prince, who had torn the i cop- 
ter from his brother, by flieding his blood, purfued 
by the divine vengeance, had lately laid down the 
fame fcepter at the feet of a victor, in the temple of 
Samothracia, and in a manner before the eyes, and 
F 4 by 
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by the order of the gods who prefide there, the wit- 
nefles and avengers of his guilt. That he was aflured, 
the very perfons, who lefs out of friendfhip for him, 
than ill-will for Eumenes, gave him at prefent fuch 
pernicious counfels, would be the nrft to praife his 
tender and conftant affection for his brother, if he 
continued faithfully attached to him to the lafh 
Stratius added the extreme danger to which Attalus 
would expofe the kingdom of Pergamus in the prefent 
conjuncture, when the Gauls were preparing to in- 
vade it* 

How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle 
and blowup the fire of difcord in this manner between 
brothers ! Of what value muft a fincere, prudent and 
difinterefted friend appear at fuch a time ! What an 
advantage is it for a prince to give thofe who approach 
him the liberty of fpeaking freely, and without re- 
ferve to him ; and of being known by them in that 
light ! The wife remonftrances of Stratius had their 
effect with Attalus. That prince, having been in- 
troduced into the fenate, without fpeaking againft his 
brother, or demanding a divifion of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, contented himfelf with congratulating the 
fenate, in the name of Eumenes and his brothers, up- 
on the victory gained in Macedonia. He modeftly 
difplayed the zeal and affection with which he had 
ferved in the war againft Perfeus. He defired, that 
they would fend embafladors to check the infolence of 
the Gauls, and to reduce them to their former ftate ; 
and concluded with requefting, that the inveftiture of 
/Enus and Maronasa, cities of Thrace, might be 
given to him, which places had been conquered by 
Philip, father of Perfeus, and the pofleffion difputed 
with him by Eumenes, 

The fenate, imagining that Attalus would demand 
another audience, in order to fpeak in particular of 
his pretenfions upon part of his brother's dominions, 
promifed before-hand to fend embafladors according 
to his demand, and made the prince the ufual prefents. 

They 
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They promifed betides to put him into poueflion of 
the two cities, as he defired. But when it was 
known that he had left Rome, the fenate, offended 
to find that he had done nothing they expected from 
him, and not being able to be revenged upon him in 
any other manner, revoked the promife they had made 
him, and before the prince was out of Italy, declared 
iEnus and Maronaea free and independent cities. They 
fent however an embafly to the Gauls, at the head of 
which was P. Lficinius ; but with very different in- 
ductions to thofe demanded by Attalus. The Ro- 
man policy took off the mask entirely at this time, 
and mewed an afpect very unlike the franknels and: 
probity of their anceftors. 

The fenate fome days (a) after gave audience to the 
Rhodians, which made a great noife. They were at 
fir ft refufed to be heard, as having rendered them- 
felves unworthy of that honour by their conduct, and, 
even a declaration of war againft them was talked of.. 
Rhodes, alarmed at it, fent two new deputies. Hav- 
ing obtained admittance to the fenate with great dif- 
ficulty, they appeared there as fuppliants, dreffed in. 
mourning habits, and with their faces bathed in their 
tears. Aftymedes fpoke, and with a voice interrupt- 
ed with fighs, took upon him the defcnfe of his un • 
fortunate country. He took great care not to (hew 
at firft his defire to juftify it. He knew, that it 
had juftly incurred the anger of the Roman people :. 
he confeiled its faults : he called to mind the indifcreet 
embafiy, which the infolent pride of the orator who 
fpoke had rendered ftiil more criminal : but he beged 
the fenate tomakeiome difference between the entire 
body of the nation, and a few private perfons dis- 
avowed by them, and whom they v/erc ready to de- 
liver up. He reprefented, that thc;e. were no re- 
publick nor city, that did not include fome bad mem- 
bers. That alter all, there, was no other crimes ob- 
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je&ed to them but words j foolifti indeed, raft, ex- 
travagant, (which he confefled to be the chara&erif- 
tics and failings of his nation) but fuch as wife per- 
ions feldom lay much ftre/s upon, or punifh with ex- 
ceeding rigour, no more than Jupiter aims his thun- 
ders at all that fpeak with little refpecl: of his divinity. 
" But, faid he, the neutrality, obferved by us in tho 
f< late war, is looked upon as a certain proof of our 
v enmity in regard to you. * Is there a tribunal in 
v the world, wherein the intention, when without 

eflec"t, is puniflied as the action itfelf ? bat let your 
*' feverity be carried to that excefs, at leaft the pu~ 

ntfhment can fall only on thofe who have had this 
c< intention, and then the majority of us are in- 
c< nocent. Admitting even that this neutrality and 
* c inaction make us all criminal ; ought the real fer- 
*' vices we have rendered you in the two preceding 
* c wars, to be deemed as nothing, and will they not 
* s cover the omiffion imputed to us in the laft ? Let 

Philip, Antiochus, and Perfeus bear witnefs now 
*' in our caufe. The voices of the two firft will cer- 

tainly be for us, and abfolve us ; and for the thirds 
*=* at moft and in. the fevereft fenfe, the fcntence muft 
M appear doubtful, and uncertain. Can you then, 
*•* according to this ftate of the quefl ion, pafs a fatal 
*' decree againft Rhodes ; for you are now upon the 
* c point, of deciding, whether it mail fubfift any 
c< longer, or be entirely deftroyed ? You may declare 

war againft us; but not a fingle Rhodian will take 
* l up.arms againft you. If youpcrfift in your refent- 
" ment, we demand time to. go and report our depute- 
v tion at Rhodes, and at that moment our whole city, 

men, women, and frce-perfons wilL embark, with 
* ,c all our eftates and effects ; we will abandon our 
" houflbold gods, as well publick as private, and come 
'* to Rome 5.. where after we have thrown our gold 

* Neq; mnribus neq; legi- am perire, fi nihil feceric quo 
bus uli.us civitacis ifa cumpara- id tiar, cap'.t'.s damnetur* L\v. 
ti\m efle, ut fiquis vdlec immi- 

« ani. 
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" and filver, and all we have, at your feet, we wilf 
iC deliver up ourfelves, our wives and our children, tor 
<c your difcretion. We will fuflfer here before your 
<c eyes whatever you fhall think fit to inflict upon us.. 
(i If Rhodes is condemned to be plundered and fet on: 
" fire, at lead we fhall fpare ourfelves the fight of 
cc that calamity. You may by your refolves declare^ 
" yourfelves our enemies ; but there is a fecret fenfe* 
" in the bottom of our hearts that declares quite the 
" contrary, and affures us, that whatever hoftilities- 
cc you may act againft us, you will never find us 
C4 otherwise than friends and fervanrs."' 

After this difcourfe, the deputies proftrated them- 
felves upon the earth, and held out their hands to- 
wards the fenators with olive-branches in them to de- 
mand peace. When they were withdrawn, by the 
order of the fenate, they proceeded to vote upon the 
affair. All who had ferved in Atfacedonia in quality 
of confuls, pnetors, or lieutenant?, and who had molt 
experienced their foolifh pride and enmiry to the Ro- 
mans, were very much againft them. M. fortius • 
Cato, the celebrated cen for, known by the.fevorit}' of 
his character, which often rofe to hardnefs of heart ? , 
was foftened at this time in favour of the Rhodians, 
and fpoke for them with great warmth and eloquence. 
Livy does not repeat his difcourfe, becaufe it was then, 
extant in a work of Cato's own, intitled, De Ori- 
ginibus, wherein he had inferted his own Orations. 

The world has reafon to regret the lofs of fo va- 
luable a collection. Aulus Gellius {a) has preferved 
fome fragments of this difcourfe of Cato's ; by which 
it appears, he made ufe of almoft the fame reafons 
with the embaflauors of Rhodes. I. (hall cite fome- 
paffages of it, at the bottom of the page, to afiift the 
reader in knowing and diftinguiuYmg the manly, and- 
energical ftyle, which characterized the Roman elo- 
quence in thofe ancient times, when more attention. 
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was had to the force of thoughts, than to the elegance 
of words. 

Cato * begins his difcourfe by reprefenting to the 
Romans, that they ought not to abandon themfelves 
to the extravagance of exceflive joy. That profpe- 
rity generally excites pride and infolence. That he 
apprehends in the prefent cafe, they may form refo- 
lutions, which may draw fome misfortune upon 
Rome, andcaufe the frivolous joy, to which they give 
themfelves up, to vanifli like a dream. " Adverfity, 
*' fays he, in humbling the fpirit, reftores us to our 
cs reafon, and teaches us what is neceflary to be done. 
w Profperity, on the contrary, hurries us in a man- 
4< ner out of our way, by the joy it occanons, and 
* c makes us lofe fight of the meafures, which a calm 
<c fituation of mind would enable us to difcern, and 
* c execute. It is therefore, fathers, I am abfolutely 
«' of opinion, that we mould defer the decifion of 
*' this affair, till having recovered from the violent 
* c emotions of our joy, we may be mafters of our-. 
** felves, and capable of deliberating with more ma- 
** Unity." He adds, ** That he indeed believes the 
*' Rhodians were far from defiring, that the Romans 
" mould have conquered Perfeus ; but that they had 

fuch fentiments in common with all other States ; 
*' fentiments, which did not proceed from their 
*' enmity to the Romans, but from the love of their 
<l own liberty ; for which they had juft caufe to fear, 
44 when there mould be none in a condition to difpute 
<c empire with us, and we mould become abfolute. 
*' mafters of all nations.. For the reft, the Rhodians 



* Scio fblsre p'er'^j rnmini- 
bus rebus fccunrtis atq; prulixis 
atq; profperis animum excdlere, 
fuperbam atq; terociam nu^tfcere 
atq j crcfcere : quod mihi nunc 
magnse cuia eft, quia hsc res 
torn fecundc proceflit, mquid in 
confulendo adverfi eveniat, quod 
noftras fecun.Jss res confute- ; neve 
Jjsp Is.Utia nim.:?.. Juxuricfc iy$*. 



nia% Adverfae Tes fe dormant, & 
docnt quid opus fit fatfo : fe- 
cund* res lxtitia tranfveiium tru- 
dere (blent a ncte confukndo at- 
cue intelliyendo. Quo majore 
opere edico luadecque uii hsec res 
al quot dies proferatur, r um ex 
tanto gaudio Ln poMbtem noftram 

V did 
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" did not aid Perfeus. Their whole f crime, b)r 
" the confent of their moft violent accufers,. is to 
" have intended to declare war againft us. But how 
* c Jong has the will, the intention only, been a crime ? 
w Is there any one amongft us, that would be will- 
" ing to fubje£t himfelf to this rule ? For my part, I 
" am fure, I would not. The * Rhodians,. it is faid, 
" are proud. I mould be very fbrry, that my chil- 
* c dren could juftly make me that reproach. But 
tc pray, in what does their pride affect us ? Would it 
" become us to make it a crime in them to be prond- 
4< er than we are ?" 

The opinion of fo grave and venerable a fenator, as 
Cato, prevented a war againft the Rhodians. The 
anfwer given them did not declare them enemies,, 
nor treat them as allies; but continued them in fuf- 
pence. They were ordered to remove their govern- 
ors from the cities of Lycia and Caria. Thofe pro- 
vinces were given up to them after the defeat of An»- 
tiochus, and now taken from them by way of pu- 
nifhment. They were ordered alfoto evacuate Caunus 
and Stratonice. They had bought the firft for two 
hundred talents (about 25000 /.) of Ptolemy's general, 
and the fecond had been given them by Antiochus and 
Seleucus they drew from thofe two cities an annual 
revenue of an hundred and twenty talents (or 15000 /.) 
At the fame time the fenate granted the ifland of 
Delos an exemption from cuftoms, which confide- 
rably diminiftied the revenues of the Rhodians. For 
inftead of a million of drachma's, (about live and 
twenty thoufand pounds fterling) to which the re- 
venue from thofe cuftoms amounted before, it paid 
afterwards only an hundred and fifty thoufand 

•f- Qui acerrime adverfus eos quod at mc attinet nolim. 
dicit, ita dicit 5 hoftes voluiiTe fieri. * Rhodienfes fuperbos eiTe aiunt, 

Et quis tandem eit noftium, qui, id objedtantes quod mihi a Jiberia 

quod ad fsfc attincf, arqoum meis minime dici velim. Sine 

cenfeat quempiam fcenas dare ob fane Aifcrbi. Quid id ad nos at- 

eam rem, quod argunur male ho.Te tinet ? idne irafcimini, fiqu's fu« 

Viduille? xr-mo opinxr; nam ego, perbior eft cuana nos . ? 

£ (about 
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(about three thoufand feven hundred and fifty pounds 

fterling.) 

The.fenate'sanfwer, having difpelled at Rhodes the 
fear that the Romans would take arms againft the 
republick, made all other evils appear light, as it is 
common for the expectation of great misfortunes to 
make people next to infenfible of fmall ones. How 
hard foever thofe orders were,, they fubmitted to 
them, and put them in immediate execution. They 
decreed, at the fame time, a crown of gold to the 
Romans, of the value of* ten thoufand pieces of gold, 
and chofe their admiral Theodotus to prefent it. He 
had orders to folicit the alliance of the Romans. The 
Rhodians had not demanded it till then, tho' for air 
moft an hundred and forty years they had (bared in 
the moft glorious expeditions of that republick : which 
was a fetch of their politicks. They were not for 
hampering their liberty with the chains of oaths and 
treaties ; that continuing free, and their own mafters, 
they might either aid the kings in diftreis, or be fupported 
by them upon occafion. In the prefent conjuncture, 
they earneftly demanded to be admitted as allies, not 
to fecure themfelves againft other powers, for they 
were in no apprehenfions of any befides the Romans ; 
but to remove by that change all fufpicions that 
might have been conceived to the prejudice of their 
republick. The alliance, was not, however, granted 
them at this time. They did not obtain it till the 
following year ; nor then without long and warm 
folicitations. Tiberius Gracchus,, at his return from 
Afia, whither he had been fent in quality of com.- 
miflioner, to examine into its condition, was of great 
fervice to them upon this occafion. He declared, that 
the Rhodians had punctually obeyed the fenate's orders, 
and had condemned the partifans of Per feus to death. 
After fo favourable a report, the Rhodians were ao v - 
mitted into the alliance, of the Roman people. 

* TbL n.igbt amour t tuoba t fix thou fand pounds, reckoning tbe phee 
o/^cld favws) at jwlve pollings, orthtreabtuts^ 
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I have before obferved, (a) that the Etolians had 
prefented themfelves before Paulus /Emilius in mourn- 
ing habits, at his return from his expedition into 
Greece, and that he had given them audience at 
Amphipolis. The fubje& of their complaints was, 
that Lycifchus and Tifippus, whom the credit of the 
Romans, to whofe interefts they were devoted, ren- 
dered very powerful in Etolia, had furrounded the 
fenate with ibldiers, lent them by Bibius, who com»- 
manded in the province for the Romans ; that they 
had put to death five hundred and fifty of the princi- 
pal perfons of the nation, whofe fole crime was their 
having feemed to favour Perfeus ; that a great num- 
ber of others had been fent into baniftiment j and 
that the eftates both of the one and the other had 
been abandoned to their accufers. The enquiry was 
confined to knowing, not on which fide the injuftice 
and violence had been committed, but whether the 
parties concerned had been for Perfeus or the Re- 
mans. The murderers were acquitted. The dead 
were declared to have been killed, and the exiles to 
have been banifned, juftly. Bibius only was; con- 
demned for having lent his aid in this bloody execu- 
tion: but why condemned if it wasjuft; or if not, 
why were thofe acquited who had been the principal 
authors of it. 

This fentence gave great terror to all who had exj- 
prefled any inclination for Perfeus, and exceedingly 
encreafed the pride and infolence of the partifans of 
Rome. The principal perfons of each city were di- 
vided into three factions. The one were entirely 
devoted to the Romans ; others adhered to the party 
of the kings ; both making their court to their pro- 
tectors by abject flatteries, and thereby rendring them- 
felves powerful in their cities, which they held in an 
oppreflive fubjection. A third kind of citizens, in 
oppofition to the. other two, obferved a kind of me- 
^l hiv, 1. 4.5. n. zl, 32,. 
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dium, neither taking part with the Romans nor the 
kings; but publickly aflerting the defenfe of their 
laws and liberty. The latter, at bottom, were much 
efteemed and beloved in their feveral cities ; but were in 
no authority. All offices, embaffies, honours, and re- 
wards, wereconfered folely upon thofe who efpoufed the 
Roman intereft, after the defeat of Perfeus j and they 
employed their credit in utterly deftroying all thofe 
who differed from themfelves in opinion. 

In this view they repaired in great numbers, from 
all parts of Greece, to the ten commiflioners appoint- 
ed by the fenate to regulate affairs. They gave them 
•to under ftand, that befides thofe who had declared 
publickly for Perfeus, there were abundance of others, 
lecretly the enemies of Rome, who, under the colour 
<of afTerting liberty, influenced the whole people againft 
them, and that thofe cities would never continue 
quiet, and perfectly fubject to the Romans, unlefs, 
after the contrary party were entirely reduced, the 
authority of thofe, who had only the intereft of the 
Roman commonwealth at heart, was fuHy eftablifhed. 
The ten commilfioners perfectly relifhed thofe reafons, 
and made them the rule of their conduct. What 
juftice could be expected from an afTembly, that was 
determined to confider, and treat all as criminals, 
who were not of the Roman party, and to reward all 
that mould declare themfelves their accufers and ene- 
mies> with abundant graces and favours. We fee 
here to what lengths ambition and the luft of empire 
carry mankind. They make men blind to all fenfe 
of duty and decency, and induce them to facrifice 
juftice, as well as every thing elfe, when it oppofes 
their views. The virtue of the pagans was but a weak, 
and very fluctuating principle. 

That appeals evidently upon this occafion. The 
Roman general, to whom a lift had been given of all 
thofe who were fufpected, ordered them to attend him 
from ttolia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Bceou'a, and to foir- 
low him to Rpme 3 thexe. to make, their defenfe. Com- 
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miflioners were fent alfo into Afia, in order to take 
informations againft fuch, as in publick or private, 
had favoured Perfeus. 

Of all the fmall ftates of Greece (a), none gave the 
Roman republick fo much umbrage as the Achaean 
league, which till then had continued formidable by 
the number and valour of their troops, by the ability 
of their generals, and above all, by the union that 
reigned between all the cities of which it was com- 
pofed. The Romans, jealous of a power that might 
prove an obftacle to their ambitious defigns, efpecially 
if they mould join the king of Macedonia, or the 
king of Syria, fpared no pains to weaken it, by intro- 
ducing divilions, and gaining creatures, whom they 
raifed by their credit to all employments, and* by 
whofe means they decided in all the aflemblies of the 
league. We have feen what pafied in the affair of the 
Spartan exiles. But it was in the conjuncture we 
now fpeak of, the Romans gave the laft ftroke to their 
liberty. 

After the defeat of Perfeus, Callicrates, to com- 
plete with the Romans, to whom be had fold him- 
ielf, the ruin of the partifans of liberty, whom he look- 
ed upon as his enemies, had the boldnefs to accufe by 
name all thofe to the ten commiffioners, whom he 
fufpecled to have had any inclination to fupport Per- 
feus. They did not think it would fufEce to write 
to the Achseans, as they had done to other ftates, that 
they mould fend fuch of their citizens to Rome, as 
were accufed of having favoured Perfeus ; but they 
fent two deputies to declare in perfon that order to 
the league. Two reafons induced them to act in this 
manner. The firft was, their fear that the Achaeans, 
who were very jealous of their liberty 3 and full of valour* 
Ihould refufe obedience to the letters that fhould be 
wrote them ; and that Callicrates, and the other in- 
formers, would run the rifque of their lives in the af- 

(a) An. Mun. 3837. Before Chrift 167. Liv. 1. 45. n. 31. Pau- 
fan. in Achate, p. 416,417. 
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iembly: the fecond, becaufe in the letters, which had 
been found amongft Perfeus's papers, nothing appeared 
to convift the accufed Achaeans. 

The two commiffioners fent into Achaia, were C. 
Claudius and Cn. Domitius jEnobarbus. One of 
them, more abandoned to injuftice than the other, 
(Paufanias does not fay which) complained in the af- 
Jembly, that many of the moft powerful perfons of 
the league had affifted Perfeus againft the Romans, 
and demanded, that they mould be condemned as de- 
ferving death, after which he mould name them. The 
whole aflembly was mocked at this propofal, and cri- 
ed out on all fides, that it was an unheard-of thing 
to condemn perfons before it was declared who they 
were, and prefled him to make known the guilty. 
Upon repeated inftances to explain himfelf, he repli- 
ed, at the fuggeftion of Calibrates, that all who had 
been in office, and commanded the armies, had ren- 
dered themfeJves guilty of that crime. Xenon upon 
that, who was a perfon of great credit, and very much 
refpeaed by the league, fpoke to this effea : " I have 
" commanded the armies, and have had the honour 
" to be chief magiftrate of the league, I proteft, 
*• that I have never a&ed in any thing contrary to 
" the interefts of the Romans, which I am ready to 
<e prove either in the aflembly of the Achaeans, or 
" at Rome before the fenate." The Roman took 
hold of this expreflion, as favourable to his defigns, 
and decreed, that all thofe who had been charged 
by Calibrates mould be fent to Rome, in order to 
juftify themfelves there. The whole aflembly was 
in the higheft affliaion upon this fentence. No- 
thing like it had ever been known, even under Philip 
or his fon Alexander. Thofe princes, tho' irrefiftibly 
powerful, never conceived the thought of caufing fuch 
as oppofed them to be brought into Macedonia, but 
referred the trying of them to the council of the Am- 
phiayons, their natural judges. The Romans did 
not imitate their moderation s but by a condua, which 

may 
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may juftly be called tyrannical, caufed above a thou- 
fand of the moft confiderable citizens of the Achaean 
league, to be feized and conveyed to Rome. Calli- 
crates became more than ever the object of horror and 
deteftation to all the Achaeans. All people avoided 
meeting him, and mimed his prefence as an infamous 
traitor ; and no one would bathe in the publick baths 
after him, till all the water had been firft emptied 
out of them. 

Polybius, the celebrated hiftorian, was of the num- 
ber of thefe exiles. We have feen Lycortas, his fa- 
ther, diftinguifti himfelf by the fortitude and conftancy 
with which he fupported the interefts of the Achaean 
league during his government of it. He had taken 
particular care of the education of his fon. In regard 
to policy, Polybius had Lycortas his father, a great 
ftatefman, for his matter ; and for war, Philopaemen, 
one of the moil: able and intrepid generals of anti- 
quity. It was under thefe tutors he imbibed thofe 
learned leflbns of government and war, which he 
pra&ifed himfelf, and has tranfmitted to pofterity in 
his writings. 

As foon as he arrived at Rome, whither his reputa- 
tion had reached before him, his merit made the great- 
eft men of the republick cultivate his friendfliip. He 
was particularly intimate with the two fons of Paulus 
/Emilius, the eldeft of whom had been adopted into 
the family of the Fabii, and the youngeft into that 
of the Scipio's. The latter had been adopted by P. 
Cornelius Scipio, fon of Scipio Africanus, who con- 
quered Hannibal. I have enlarged fufficiently, in the 
conclufion of the hiftory of the Carthaginians upon 
the intimate friendfliip of Polybius with this fecond 
fon of Paulus iEmilius, who afterwards conquered 
Carthage and Numantia. That young Roman per- 
ceived the value of luch a friend, and knew how to 
apply his leflbns and counfels to the beft advantage. 
It is very probable, that Polybius compofed the great- 
eft part of his hiftory, or at leaft collected his mate- 
rials for k x at Rome. Whea 
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When the Achaeans arrived at Rome, the fenate, 
without hearing or examining their caufe, fuppofing 
without any foundation, and contrary to the moft 
known truth, that they had been tried and fentenced 
in the aflembly of the Achaeans, bammed them into 
different towns of Italy. Polybius was excepted from 
that number. 

The Achaeans (tf), furprized, and afflicted with, the 
fate of their countrymen, fent deputies to Rome, to 
demand that the fenate would vouchfafe to take cog- 
nizance of their caufe. They were anfwered, that it 
had been done, and that they had adjudged it them- 
felves. Upon that reply, the Achaeans fent back the 
fame deputies to Rome, (with Euraeas at their head) 
to proteft again before the fenate, that thofe Achaeans 
had never been heard by their country, and that their 
affair had never been brought to a trial. Euraeas, in 
confequence, entered the fenate with the other depu- 
ties who accompanied him, and declared the orders 
he had received, praying, that they would take cog- 
nizance of the accufation, and not fuffer the accufed 
to perifti, without pafling fentence upon the crime 
they were charged with. That it were to be wilhed, 
the fenate would examine the affair themfelves, and 
make known the guilty ; but in cafe their other great 
affairs mould not afford them leifure for fuch enquiry, 
they had only to refer it to the Achaeans, who would 
do them juftice in fuch a manner, as fliould evidence 
the greatnefs of their averfion for the culpable. No- 
thing was more equitable than this demand, and the 
fenate was very much at a lofs how to anfwer it. On 
the one fide they did not think it proper to try the 
caufe, for the accufation was groundlefs ; on the other, 
to difmifs the exiles without pafling judgment upon 
them, was to lofe irrecoverably all their friends in 
Achaia. The fenate, to leave the Greeks no hopes 
of retrieving their exiles, and to render them thereby 

(a) Polyb. Legat. 105. 
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more fubmiflive to their orders, wrote into Achaia to 
Calibrates, and into the other ftates to the partifans 
of the Romans, that it did not appear to them, that 
the return of the exiles confifted with theirs, or the 
intereft of their country. This anfwer not only threw 
the exiles, but all the people of Greece into a confter- 
nation. An univerfal mourning fucceeded it. They 
were convinced, that there was nothing farther to 
hope for the accufed Achaeans, and that their banifli- 
ment was perpetual. 

However (a), they fent new deputies, with inftrucYions 
to demand the return of the exiles ; but as fuppliants, 
and as a favour ; left in taking upon them their de- 
fenfe, they fhould feem ever fo little to oppofe the 
will of the fenate. There did not efcape any thing 
in their harangue, that was not very well weighed, 
and fufficiently referved. Notwithstanding which, the 
fenate continued inflexible, and declared, that they 
would perfift in the regulations already made. 

The Achaeans (b) would not be rejected, and ap- 
pointed feveral deputations at different times, but with 
no better fuccefs ; they were particularly ordered to 
demand the return of Polybius. They were in the 
right to perfevere thus in their applications to the fe- 
nate, in favour of their countrymen. Though their 
repeated inftances had no other effe£t than to place 
the injuftice of the Romans in full light, they could 
not be confidered as unneceflary. Many of the fena- 
tors were moved with them, and were of opinion, that 
it was proper to fend home the exiles. 

The Achaeans, (c) having received advice of this fa- 
vourable difpofition, in order to improve it to their 
advantage, appointed a laft deputation. The exiles 
had been already banifhed feventeen years, and a great 
number of them were dead. There were very warm 
debates upon them in the fenate ; fome being for their 
return into their country, and their being reftored 

(a) Polyb. Legat. 121. {b) An. Mun. 3S44. Bjfore Chrift 
160, Id. Legat. 129, i^o. (c) Plut. in Cato Ccnf. p. 341. 
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to the polTeffion of their eftates ; and others oppofing 
it. Scipio, at the requeft of Polybius, had folicited 
Cato in favour of the exiles. That grave fenator, 
rifing up to fpeak in his turn : " To fee us, faid he, 
" difpute an whole day, whether fome poor old men 
" of Greece mall be interred by our grave-diggers, 
" or thofe of their own country, would not one be- 
" lieve, that we had nothing at all to do r" That 
pleafantry was all that was wanting to make the fe- 
nate afhamed of fo long a conteft, and to determine 
it at laft to fend back the exiles into Peloponnefus. 
Polybius was for defiring, that they might be re-in- 
ftated in all the honours and dignities they pofTefled 
before their baniftiment ; but before he prefented that 
requeft to the fenate, he thought proper to found 
Cato upon it, who told him, fmiling, " Polybius, 
• c you do not imitate the wifdom of Ulyfles. You are 
* c for returning into the cave of the Cyclops for fome 
" miferable tatters you have left there (a)" The 
exiles accordingly returned into their country, but of 
the thoufand that left it, only about three hundred 
remained. Polybius made no ufe of this permiflion, 
or if he did, he foon rejoined Scipio, feeing three years 
after he was with him at the fiege of Carthage. 

Sect. II. 

Mean flatteries of Prufias, king of Bithynia, in the fe- 
nate, Eumenes, become fufpecled by the Romans, is 
not fuffered to enter Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cap- 
padocia, dies, and is fucceeded by a fon of the fame 
name. Death of Eumencs. Attains his brother fuc- 
ceeds him, as guardian to his fon then very young. 
War between Attains and Prufias. The latter hav- 
ing formed the defign of putting his Jon Nico?ncdes to 
death, is killed by him. Embaffy of three celebrated 
Athenian philofophers to Rome. Another from the 



{a) An. Mund. 3S54, Bdoic Chrift 1 50, 
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people of Marfetlks. Digreffion upon the city of 
Marfeilles. 

\ Fter the defeat of Per feus, new embaffies came 



every day to Rome, cither to congratulate the 
Romans upon their victory, or to juftify or excufe 
themfelves for the attachment, they feemed to have 
to that prince ; and fome came to lay complaints 
before the fenate in regard to fome allies. We have 
feen hitherto what relates to the Rhodians and Achae- 
ans. In this feftion I fhall collect what concerns Eu- 
menes king of Pergamus, Prufias king of Bithynia, 
and fome other particular affairs. 

Prufias being come to Rome, (a) to make the fe- 
nate and Roman people his compliments of congra- 
tulation upon the good fuccefs of the war againft 
Perfeus, difhonoured the royal dignity by abject flat- 
tery. At his reception by the deputies appointed by 
the fenate for that purpofe, he appeared with his head 
fhaved, and with the cap, habit, fhoes, and flockings 
of a flave made free ; and faluting the deputies, You 
fee, faid he, one of your f reed-men ready to fulfil what" 
foever you /hall pleafe to command, and to conform en- 
tirely to all your cufloms. When lie entered the fe- 
nate, he flood at the door, facing the fenators who 
fat, and proft rating himfelf, kilted the threfhoid. 
Afterwards, addrelfing himfelf to the aflembly, / fa- 
lute you, gods prejervers, cried he \ and went on with 
a difcourfe fuitable to that prelude. Polybius fays, 
that he mould be afhamed to repeat it. He concluded 
with demanding, that the Roman people would renew 
the alliance with him, and grant him certain lands 
taken from Antiochus, of which the Gauls had pof- 
fdfed themfelves without any right or pretenfion. He 
then recommended his fon Nicomedes to them. All 
he asked was granted him ; only commiflioners were 
appointed to examine into the condition of the lands 

(n) An. Mun. 3838. Before Chrift 166, Poly b. Legat. 97. JLiv. 
1. 45. xu 44. 
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in queftion. Livy, in his account of this audience, 
omits the abject fubmiflions of Prufias ; of which he 
pretends the Roman hiftorians fay nothing : he con- 
tents himfelf with mentioning, in the conclufion, part 
of what Polybius had faid before, and with fome rea- 
fon. For that bafe deportment at leaft diflionoured 
the fenate as much, who fuffered, as the prince who 
acted, it. 

Prufias had fcarce left Rome (#), when advice 
came, that Eumenes was upon the point of entering 
it. That news gave the fenate fome trouble. Eu- 
menes, in the war againft Perfeus, had behaved in 
fuch a manner, that they could neither continue him 
as a friend or an enemy. There was reafon for vio- 
lent fufpicions ; but no certain proofs againft him. 
To admit him to an audience, was to declare him 
innocent : to condemn him as guilty, was to lay 
themfelves under the neceflity of a war with him ; 
and to proclaim to all the world, that they had failed 
in point of prudence, by loading a prince with for- 
tunes and honours, whofe character they were little 
acquainted with. To avoid thefe inconveniencies, 
the fenate made a decree, by which, under the pre- 
text that the reception of kings was too great a charge 
to the republick, they forbad all kings in general to 
enter that city, and caufed that ordinance to be figni- 
fied to the king of Pergamus, who was at no lofs to 
comprehend its meaning. He returned therefore into 
his own dominions. 

This affront encouraged his enemies, (a) and cool- 
ed the affection of his allies. Prufias fent an ambafla- 
dor to Rome, to complain of the irruptions he made 
into Bithynia. He added, that Eumenes held fecret 
intelligence with Antiochus; that he treated all thole 
injurioufly who feemed to favour the Romans, and 
particularly the Gallo-Grecians his neighbours, in 
contradiction to the fenate's decrees in their behalf. 

(a) Polyb. ibid. (/>) An. Mun. 3339. Before Chrift 165. 

Folyb. Legat, 97, 102, 104, 105, 106, 119, 121. 
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Tnat people had alfo fent deputies to Rome with their 
complaints ; which they afterwards repeated feveral 
times, as well as Prulias. The fenate did not yet de- 
clare themfelves. They contented themfelves with 
aiding and fupporting the Gallo- Grecians under-hand, 
to the utmoit of their power, without doing any 
manifeft injuftice to Eumenes. 

The king of Pergamus, who had been forbiden en- 
trance into Rome, fent his brothers, Attalus and Athae- 
neus, thither to anfwer the accufations he was charged 
with. T he apology they made feemed finally to refute 
all complaints againft the king, and the fenate were 
fo well fatisfied with it, that they fent them back into 
Afia, laden with honours and prefents. They did 
not however entirely efface the prejudices conceived 
againft their brother. The fenate difpatched Sulpicius 
Gallus and Man i us Sergius, with oiders to inform 
themfelves fecrctly, whether Antiochus and Eumenes 
were not concerting fome defign againft the Romans. 

Sulpicius (a) ac"ted in this commiflion with very 
great imprudence. He was a vain man, and aimed 
at appearing important, by declaring againft Eume- 
nes. When he arrived in Afia, he caufed all the 
cities to be informed, that fuch as had any complaints 
to make in regard to that prince might repair to him 
at Sardis. And there for ten days he hearkened quiet- 
ly to all the accufations people thought fit to form 
againft Eumenes : a liberty that fet all male-contents 
at work, and opened a door for all manner of ca- 
lumnies ! 

Tib. Gracchus, {b) whom the fenate fent the fol- 
lowing year into Afia upon the fame account, was 
received by Eumenes and Antiochus in a manner 
which convinced him there was nothing to fear from 
thofe tvvu kings, and induced him to make his report 
to the fenate accordingly. He gave as favourable an 
account of the conduct of Ariarathes, king of Cap- 

(a) Polyb. in Exctrpr. Valcf. p. 14 5. 

(-} An. Muu. 3840. •< !-<' Chrift 164. 
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padocia, who had married the fifter of Eumenes. 
That prince died Tome time after. His (a) fon Aria- 
rathes, firnamed Philopater, fucceeded him. He had 
him by Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, and intended, when he came to age, to relign 
his kingdom to him, to which his fon would never 
confent ; from whence he was called Pbibpa'.er, that 
is, lover of his father. An action highly laudable, in 
an age wherein it was no uncommon thing to acquire 
kingdoms by parricide. 

As foon as the young king afcended the throne 
he font deputies to Rome, to demand that the treaty 
his father had made with the Romans mould be re- 
newed, which was granted him, with praifes. 

Some time after, U) notwithstanding Eumenes aided 
him with ail his forces, he was dethroned by Deme- 
trius king of Syria, and one of his eldefl brothers fet 
in his place, who was a fuppofed fon, named Holo- 
phernes. Ariarathes took refuge at Rome. The 
ufurper and Demetrius font their ambaffadors alfo thi- 
ther. The fenate decreed (7/J, that the two brothers 
ihould reign jointly. It was a policy fufficicntly fre- 
quent with the Romans to divide kingdoms between 
brothers, in order to weaken them by that partition, 
and fow the feeds of an eternal divifion between them. 
Attalus in the nrft year of his reign rc-citablifhed him 
in the fole poflcflion of the throne, having conquered 
and expelled his competitor. 

Eumenes was always iufpecled by the Romans, and 
almoft continually at war with Pruhas, or the Gallo- 
Grecians. He died at length after having reigned 
thirty eight * years. He left for his fucceftbr (e) in the 
kingdom his fon Attains, firnamed Philometcr, then 
an infant, whom he had by Stratonice, filler of Aria- 

(•2) An. Mun. 3S42. Brfrrc (d) An. Mun. lS47- 
Chrill 162. Died. Eleg. p- S95. * iitruho J.iys, he rcipuJ f.,tj 

[b] Polyb. L'-gat. 121. tlrte years, but that is prrjumcd to 

ff) An. MunT 384.5. B.fore be an' cn:r. 
Chrut 1 59. Polyb. Legat. 126. {-) Strub. I. 13. y. 6*4. 
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rat lies, and appointed guardian of his fon, and regent 
of his kingdom, his brother Attalus Philadelphia, who 
governed the kingdom one and twenty years. 

Polybius beftows great praifes on Eumenes. The 
hodv of that prince, fays he, was weak and delicate, 
his foul great and abounding with the moft noble fen- 
rim en ts. He gave place to none of the kings (b) 
his contemporaries in many other qualities, and ex* 
relied them all in the noblenefs of his inclinations. 
The kingdom of Pergamus, when he received it from 
his father, confUTed only of a very fmall number of 
cities, which fcarce defer ved that name. He rendered 
it fo powerful, that it might have difputed prehemi- 
nence, with aJmoft all the greateft kingdoms. He 
owed nothing cither to chance or fortune; flill ufing 
the words of Polybius. Every thing was the refult 
of his prudence, labour, and activity. From his fond- 
nefs for true glory, he did more good to Greece, and 
enriched more private perfons, than any prince. To 
fmifh his character, he poflefied fo full the art of en- 
gaging the refpccl of his three brothers, and of keep- 
ing them within bounds by his authority, without 
leting them perceive it, that tho' they were all of 
age and capacity to undertake for themfelves, and 
fhared with him in the functions of the fovercignty, they 
never failed in point of fubmiffion, but continued al- 
ways in perfect union, and with equal zeal for his 
fervice, afliftcd him in defending and aggrandizing the 
kingdom. It would be difficult to find fuch an ex- 
ample of authority over brothers, joined with unalte- 
rable concord and union. 

I ought not to omit one thing in this place, which 
does great honour to the memory of Eumenes ; that 
is, his having founded the famous library of Pergamus, 
or at leaft confiderably augmented it: but I fliall fpeak 
of that elfewhere. 

The divifion (b) which had almoft perpetually fub- 

[a) Pclyb. Exempt, virt- & vit. p. 166. (b) An. M1M..3S4S. 

Etf.rc Chf/tt 156. PoJyb. Leg-t. f*3, 129, 133, 135, 136. 
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fitted between Prufias and Eumenes, continued under 
Attalus, who fucceeded the latter. Prufias, having 
been victorious in a battle, entered Pergamus, and 
violently enraged and afflicted, th2t he had failed*of 
feizing Attalus, (a) let fail the weight of his revenge 
upon the ftatues and temples of the gods ; burning and 
deftroying all before him in his march. Attalus fent 
his brother Athenaeus to Rome, to implore aid of the 
fenate, who fent feveral embaffies at different times 
to forbid Prufias to continue the war againft Attalus ; 
but he eluded thofe orders, either by delays or even 
treachery, having once attempted, under pretence of 
an interview, to feize the Roman ambaflador and At- 
talus. His defign was difcovered, and the execution 
of it prevented ; but his crime was not the lefs upon 
that account. Rome at other times would have pu- 
nifhed it with the deftru&ion of his kingdom. At 
this (he was contented with fending ten commiffion- 
ers, with inftructions to put an end to this war, and 
to oblige Prufias to make Attalus fatisfaction for the 
damages he had done him. Attalus however, with 
the aid of his allies, had aifcmbled numerous armies 
both by fea and land. All things were prepared for 
opening the campaign, when news came, that the 
commiflioners were arrived. Attalus joined them. 
After fome conferences upon the prefent affair, they 
fet out for Bithynia, where they declared to Prufias 
the orders they were charged with from the fenate. 
That prince was willing to accept part of the con- 
ditions prefcribed him j but refufed to comply with 
moft of the reft. The commiflioners, exafperated at 
his rejecting them, broke the alliance and amity with 
him, and renaming immediately their rout to Perga- 
mus, left Prufias in terrible apprehenfions They ad- 
vifed Attalus to keep with his army upon the frontiers 
of his kingdom, without being the firft to commit 
hoftilities ; and fome of them returned to Rome, to 

[a) An. Mun 38 ^9. Brfore Chrift 155. 
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inform the fenate of the rebellion of Prufias. Ac 
length he opened his eyes, and new commiflioncrs 
from Rome obliged him to lay down his arms, and 
fign a treaty of peace, which they prefented him. 
This treaty imported ; that PruOas mould give imme- 
diately twenty deckt-lhips to A f talus ; that he mould 
pay him five hundred talents (five hundred thouland 
crowns) in the fpace of twenty years; that the two 
kings mould keep within the bounds of their own 
dominions, fuch as they flood before the war; tlvit 
Prufias, in reparation of the damages he had done up- 
on the lands of fome neighbouring cities, which wcie 
named, mould pay them an hundred talents, (an hun- 
dred thoufand crowns). When he had accepted and 
ligned thefe conditions, Attalus drew off his troops 
both by fea and land into his own kingdom. In this 
manner ended the war, occafioned by the differences 
between Attalus and Prufias. 

Attalus the younger (a), fon of Eumenes, wh3n 
the peace was concluded between the two ftates, made 
a voyage to Rome; in order to make himfelf known 
to the fenate, to demand the continuation of their 
amity, and without doubt to thank them alfo for the 
protection they had granted his uncle, who reigned m 
his name. He received from the fenate all the marks 
of favour he could have expected, and all the honours 
fuitable to his years ; after which he fet out for his 
dominions. 

Prufias (b) alfo fent afterwards his fon Nicomedes 
to Rome, and knowing that he was highly confidered* 
there, he gave him inftruc~t.ions to demand, that the 
fenate would remit him the remainder of the fum he 
was to pay Attalus. He joined Menas with him in 
this embafly, to whom he had given fecret orders to 
difpatch the young prince, in order to advance his 
children by a fecond wife. The favour demanded by 
Prufias was refufed, Attalus's ambafladors demonftrau- 

(') Polyb. Legat. T40. (b) An. Mun. 3855. Before Chrift 

14-9. Appiafi. in Mithridat. p. f?5 ; Juflir, 1. 34. c 4- 
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ing, that the whole fum was far from being equal to 

the lofies his mafter had fuftained from him. Menas, 

inftead of executing the horrid commiffion he was 
charged with, difcovered the whole to Nicomedes. 
The young prince (z) having quited Rome to return 
into Bithynia, thought it incumbent on him to pre- 
vent the murderous defigns of his father. Supported 
by the afliftance of Attalus, he revolted againit him, 
and drew over the greateft part of the people into his 
party j for Prufias was univerfally hated for his op- 
preffions and cruelties. That unfortunate prince, aban- 
doned by all his fubjects, took refuge in a temple, 
where he was flain by foldiers fent by Nicomedes, or, 
according to fome, by Nicomedes himfelf. What 
horrors on each fide ! Prufias was called the hunter^ 
and had reigned at leaft fix and thirty years. It was 
with him Hannibal had taken refuge. 

This king of Bithynia's perfon (a) had nothing in 
it to prejudice people in his favour ; nor was his mind 
more to his advantage. He was in fize but half a 
man, and a mere woman as to valour and bravery. 
He was not only timorous, but foft, and incapable of 
fatigue j in a word, equally effeminate in body and 
mind ; defects by no means amiable in a king, and 
leaft of all, amongft the Bithynians. Polite learning, 
philofophy, and all other liberal knowledge, were en- 
tirely foreign to him. In fhort, he had no manner 
of idea of the great and good, the noble and the ele- 

ant. Night and day he lived a true Sardanapalus. 

o that his fubje&s, upon the firft dawn of hope, 
joined with the utmoft ardour in meafures againft him, 
and to punifli him in the fame manner he had go- 
verned them. 

I have deferred fpeaking of two embaflies, which 
arrived at Rome very near the fame time. 

The one came from the Athenians, who having 
been condemned by a fentence pafled on them by the 

fx) An. Mun. 3856. Before Chrift 148. (a) Polvb. in Ex- 
erpt . p. I73 , 174. 
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Sicyonians (/,<), but under the authority of the Roman 
fenate, in a fine of five hundred talents, for having 
laid wafte the lands of the city of Oropus, fent to de- 
mand the remiflion of that fine. The ambafladors 
were three celebrated philofophers, Carncades of the 
feet of the Academicks, Diogenes of the Stoicks, and 
Critolaus of the Peripateticks. The tafte for elo- 
quence and phirofophy had not yet made its way fo 
far as Rome ; it was about the time of which we are 
fpeaking, that it began to fpread there, and the repu- 
tation of thefe three philofophers did not a little con- 
tribute to it. The young people of Rome, who had 
any tafte for the fciences, made it their honour and 
amufement to vifit them, and wete ftruck with ad- 
miration in hearing them, efpecially Carneades, whole 
lively and graceful eloquence, in which folidily and 
ornament exalted each other, tranfporrcd and en- 
chanted them. It was univerfally talked, that a 
Greek of extraordinary merit was arrived, who front 
his great knowledge was more than man, smd who, 
in calming and foftening the moll violent paflions by 
his eloquence, infpired youth with a kind of love, 
which made them renounce all other pleafurcs and 
employments, to abandon themfelves wholly to philo- 
fophy. He had for his auditors all the molt confider- 
able Perfons of Rome. His difcourfes, tranflated in- 
to latin by one of the fenators, were in all hands. 
All Rome faw with great joy their children apply 
themfelves to the Grecian learning, and infeparable 
from thefe wonderful men. Cato only feemed forry 
for it; apprehending, that this tafte for polite learning 
would extinguifti that for military knowledge, and 
that they would prefer the glory of fpeaking, to that 
of acting, well. The example of the fecond Scipio 
Africanus, educated at the fame time under the care 
of Polybius, in a tafte for the fciences, demonftrates 

(6) An- Mun. 3*43. Before Chrift 155. Cic I}, dc Orat. n. 155. 
Aul. Gel. 1. 7. c. 14. 
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how ill founded that prejudice of Cato's was. How- 
ever it were, he warmly reproached the fenators for 
ieeping the ambafladors fo long in the city, and hav- 
ing caufed the affair that brought them thither to be 
difpatched, he haftened their departure. By a decree 
of the fenate, the fine, in which they had been con- 
demned, was moderated, and the five hundred talents 
reduced to one hundred. 

The other embafTy was fent by the (c) people of 
Marfeilles. They had al-ready been often harafled 
by the Ligurians, but at the time of which we now 
fpeak, they were reduced to the lafl extremities, and 
lent ambafladors to Rome, to implore aid of the fe- 
nate. They came to a refolution to fend deputies 
to the Ligurians, to incline them to fentiments of 
peace and equity by the method of amity and nego- 
tiation. Such conduct made them only the more 
haughty, and they carried their infolence fo far as to 
offer indignities to the deputies, and to violate the 
law of nations in their perfons. The fenate, being in- 
formed of this unhappy afFai^ made the conful Quin- 
tus Opimius march immediately againft them with 
an army. He laid fiege to the city (d) where the in- 
iult had been offered to the Roman ambafladors, took 
it by ftorm, made flaves of the inhabitants, and fent 
the principal authors of the affront bound and fet- 
tered to Rome, to be puniflied there according to 
their deferts. The Ligurians were beat and cut to 
pieces in feveral battles. The vi£tor diftributed all the 
conquered lands amongft the people of Marfeiljes. 
He ordered the Ligurians to fend hoftages to Mar- 
feilles, which were to be exchanged for others from 
time to time j in order to lay a curb upon them, and 
prevent them from moleffing the people of Marfeilles 
as they had done till then. 

Rome had always held the people of Marfeilles in 
extreme confideration, founded upon their extraoidi- 

(c, Polyb. Legat. 131, & 134. (a) E^itna, 
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nary merit, and the inviolable fidelity with which 
they had conftantly adhered to the party of the Ro- 
mans. They were by (e) origin of Phocaea, a city 
of Ionia. When Xerxes fent Harpagus to befiege it, 
the inhabitants, rather than fubmit to the yoke of 
the barbarians, as fo many others had done, embarked 
with their wives and children, and all their effects, 
and after various adventures, having caft a mats of 
red hot iron into the fea, they all engaged thcmfelvcs 
by oath never to return to Phoaea, till that iron 
mould fvvim upon the water. Afterwards having 
landed upon the coafr. of Gaul, near the mouth of 
the Rhone, they fettled there, by the confent of the 
king of the country, and built a city fince called 
Marfeillcs. This foundation is fa id to have been made 
in the reign of Tarquinius Priicus, about the fecond 
year of the forty-fifth olympiad, and fix hundred 
years before the birth of Jefus CI) riii. 

The king, who had received them into his domi- 
nions with great goodnefs, being dead, his fon (f) 
did not mew them fo much favour. The growing 
power of their city gave him umbrage. He was made 
to underttand, that thole (hangers, whom he had 
received into his country, as guefts and fuppliants, 
might one day make themfclves mailers of it by right 
of conquelr. The fable of the bitch was made ufe 
of upon this occaiion, that asked her companion to 
lend her her Louie only for eight days, till (he had 
biought forth her whelps; then by great entreaties 
obtained a ftxond term to bring them up ; and at 
hut when th.y were grown large and fhong, . made 
her felt" abfolute mifhels and proprietor of the place, 
from whence fhe could never afterwards be expelled. 
The Marfcillians had in confequence at firft a rude 
war upon their hands, but having been victorious, 
they continued in the quiet poileilion of the lands that 

(t) Hcri/d. i. r, c. 154. Juftin I. 43- c - 3. (/; J^flin 1. 43. c.4. 
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had been granted them, within the bounds of which 

they were not long confined. 

In procefs of time they fetled feveral (g) colonies, 
and built feveral cities, Agde, Nice, Antiba, Olbia, 
which much extended their territory, and augmented 
their power. They had ports, arfenals, and fleets, 
that rendered them formidable to their enemies. 

So many new fettlements (h) contributed to the 
fpreading of the Greeks in Gaul, and occafioned a 
wonderful change in them. The Gauls, quiting 
their ancient rufticity by degrees, began to be civi- 
lized, and to affume more gentle manners. Inftead 
of breathing nothing but war, they accuftomed them- 
felves to the obfervance of the laws of a wife govern- 
ment. They learnt to improve their lands, to cul- 
tivate vines, and to plant olives *. Hence fo fur- 
prizing an alteration enfued, as well in the provinces 
as the people who inhabited them, that it might have 
been faid Greece was not come to Gaul, but Gaul 
had been changed into Greece. 

The (/) inhabitants of the new city made very wife 
laws for its polity and government, which was Ari- 
ilocratical, that is to fay, in the hands of the elders. 
The council of the city was com po fed of fix hundred 
fenators, who continued in that function during life. 
Of that number fifteen were elected to take care of 
the current affairs, and three to prefide in the aflem- 
blies, in quality of principal in3giftrates. 

The right of hofpitality (k) was in fingular eftima- 
tion amongft the Marfeillians, and practifed by them 
with the moft exalted humanity. To maintain the 
fecurity of the afylum they gave to flrangers, no per- 
fon was fuffered to enter the city with arms. Cer- 
tain perfons were placed at the gates, whofe bufincfs 

(g) Strab. p. 180. Gallia in Grarciam tran(l3t3 vidcre- 

(b Juftin il id. tur. Jufim. 

9 Adt-o m?pnus & homirv'bus & i/) r »b I- 4. p. 179. 
rebus impohtus tA nitor, ut nm {k) VdJ Max, J. », c. 6, 
Graecia in GaJJiam emi^riiflt, Ud 
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it was to take care of the arms of all who came in, 
and to return them when they went out. 

All entrance was barred to fuch as might have been 
for introducing, floth and a voluptuous life ; and par- 
ticular care was taken to banifti all double dealing* 
falfhood, and fraud. 

They piqued themfelves (/) efpecially upon fobrie- 
ty, modefty, and frugality. The moft confiderable 
portion amongft them did not exceed an hundred 
pieces of gold, that is to fay, very near an hundred 
piftoles. They were not allowed to lay out more 
than five in drefs, and as many in jewels. Valerius 
Maximus (///), who lived in the reign of Tiberius, 
admires the regulations of government obferved at 
Marfeilles in his time. " 1 hat city, fays he, fted- 
" faftly retaining the * ancient feverity of manners,. 
" excluded from their theatre thofe comedians whofe 
c< pieces generally turn upon the fubjecl; of unlaw- 
<c ful love." The ve:\(oii given for this maxim is 
ftill finer and more remarkable than the maxim it- 
felf. " Left, adds the author, a familiarity with. 
" fuch fort of fiiews mould make the people the more 
" apt to imitate them." 

They would not admit in funeral cercmoriics thofe 
indecent tears and lamentations, with which they are. 
generally attended, and ordered them to ceafe the 
fame day by a domeftic facrifice, and an entertain- 
ment for the friends and relations of the deceafed t„ 
*' For. u it confident to abandon ourfelves to im- 
" moderate afHiciion, or to be offended at the Divi- 
tc nity, for not having thought fit to fhare his im- 
*' mortality with us? " 



(/; St rab p. tit. 

(m Li'.*. c.O. 

* £accm civira- ftvpriftis cuftos 
acmima tft : mil urn arfitum in 
fc r. itn mi mis iuir.c, quorum ar- 
gom-ntj nvai' teex .arte ftiprnrum 
<*cr,t;..<.it Hi; uUj J*.-tctandi 



confnf*tudo ctlam imitandi liccntlam. 

•f- Ec-mm quid arr'met, aut hu- 
mane* dolori ir.du!peri, aut div.no 
mi mini inv di m tl ri, quod immor- 
tulwm fu.'i» nvlifcum partiri no- 
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Tacitus has a paffage upon the city of MarfeiJles 
highly in its praifei it is in his life of Julius Agricola 
his father-in-law. After having fpoken of the excel- 
lent education he had received from the care and tell- 
er affection of * Julia Procilla his mother, a lady of 
extraordinary virtue, who made him pafs the mod 
e^arly years of his youth in the ftudy of thofe arts and 
fciences that fuited his birth and age: He adds, 
<l What had preferved him from the dangers and 
* s diforders, to which youth is generally expofed, 
** was, befides his own genius and difpofition., the 
41 good fortune of having from his infancy the 
4< city of Marfeilles for his fchool, in the manners 
** of whofe inhabitants the politenefs of the Greeks,. 
*' and the fimplicity and referve of the provinces, 
" were happily united." Arcebat turn ab illecehis 
peccantium^ prater ipfius hnam inUgramque noturam, 
qu)d Jiatim parvulus ftdem ac magtflram Jludiorum 
AlaJJiliam habuerit, locum Grtsca comitate if frovin-. 
cjali parfimonia tnijlum ac bene compofiium*. 

From what I have faid may be fcen, that Mar-, 
feilles was become a celebrated fchool for politenefe, 
wifdom, and virtue, and at the fame time for all arts 
3iid fciences. Eloquence, philofophy, phyfick, ma- 
thematicks, law, fabulous theology, and all kinds of 
literature were publickly profefled there. This city 
produced («) the molt ancient of trie learned men of 
the weft, I mean Pytheas, an excellent geographer 
and aftronomer, who lived in the time of Ptolemy 
£ hiladelphus, or indeed of Alexander the great. 

They perfevered conftantly in cultivating the arts 
and fciences with equal ardour and fuccefs. Strabo, 
relates, that in his time ( he lived in the reign of 
^.uguftus) the young nobility of Rome went to Mar- 
feilles for education 3 and. he prefers that, place to the 

* Mater Julia ProcJ a fuit, ra- adolcter.tiamque tranfegit. Taih', 
r^e cafiit^iis. In huj'.is dnu indnl- in Ayr-cot. c. 4. 
li^ntiaquf ci'ucatns, |ti onmcm ho- (, t j V'off. ia Ilift. Gix\ 
ij^ftaruin i-rf \ipr. tultuir., pa< riii. m 
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city of Athens itfelf; which is faying a- great deal* 
We have already feen, that it retained that privilege 
in the time of Tacitus the hiftorian. 

The Marfeillians diftinguifhed themfelvcs no lefs 
by the wifdom of their government, than by their 
capacity and tafte for. learning. Cicero, in one of his 
orations, exceedingly magnifies their manner of go- 
verning their republick. * " I am. ailured, fays he, 
" that not only in Greece, but all other nations, 
c< there is nothing comparable to the wife polity efta- 
tc blifhed at Marfeilles. That city, fo remote from 
** the country, manners, and language of all other 
*' Greeks, fituate in Gaul, in the midft of barbarous 
" nations that furround it on all fides, is fo prudently 
" directed by the counfeis of its elders, that it is more. 
" eafy to praife, than imitate, the wifdom df its go- 
" vernment." 

They laid it down as a fundamental (0) rule of their 
politicks, from which they never departed, to adhere 
inviolably to the Romans, to whofe manners their, 
own were more conformable, than to thofe of the. 
Barbarians around them. Befides which, their neigh- 
bourhood to the Ligurians,of whom they were equal- 
ly enemies, could not but contribute to unite them 
by their common intereft ; that union enabling each 
party to make powerful diverfions on both fides of 
the Alps. They accordingly rendered the Romans 
great fervices at all times, and alfo received confidera- 
ble aids from them upon many occafions. 

Juftin (p) relates a fact, which would be very much 
to the honour of the Marfeillians, if it were well 
confirmed. Having received advice, that the Gauls. 



* Cujus ego civitatis difepiinam 
sHque gtsvit.n m, non io'um Cr«e- 
cia?, frd haud fciy an an genti- 
bus, antepon^nd <ni iuredicam : qua? 
tam prccu! a G see >rurn omnium 
regional!";, cliff i;.i.ni-, lincu-qur di- 
vii'i, cum in ult.m s. terris cincU 



Callorum gentibus, barbaric .1u£l'- 
bus allo?.tur, fic optimatum icnfilio 
puhernaiur, ur onrnrs ejus inftituta 
lauddre r'aciJiu; pcflint, quam aemu- 
Ut \. I) rat. pi a FL/U0. n« 63. 

(») S'tab. p. 180. 
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had taken and burnt Rome, they deplored that difafter 
of their aliies, as much as if it had happened to their 
own city. Nor did they confine themfelves to fruitlefs 
tears. Out of the goid and filver, either of thepublick 
or private perfons, they raifed the fum in which the 
Gauls had taxed the conquered as the price of peace, 
and fent ^t to Rome. The (q) Romans, infinitely af- 
fected with fo noble an acl: of generofity, granted 
Marfeilles the privilege of immunity, and the right 
of fiting amongft the fenators at the publick mews. 
It is certain, that during the war with Hannibal, 
Marfeilles aided the Romans with all manner of good 
offices; the ill fuccefles, which they experienced in 
the firft years of the war, and which had deprived 
them of almoft all their allies, not being capable of 
fhaking their fidelity in the leaft. 

In the civil war between Caefar and Pompey, that, 
city obferved a conduct which well denotes the wif- 
domof its government. Ca;far, (r) againft whom they 
had fhut their gates, caufed the fifteen fenators, who 
were in fupreme authority, to come to his camp, and 
reprefented to them, that he was forry the war mould 
begin by attacking their city ; that they ought ra- 
ther to fubmit to the authority of all Italy, than to 
abandon themfelves blindly to the defires of one man ; 
and he added all the motives moft capable of per- 
fuading them. After having made their report to the 
fenate, they returned into the camp, and gave Ge- 
far this anfwer : * That they knew the Roman peo- 
ple were divided into two parties: That it did not 
belong to them to determine which had the right on 
their fide : That the two heads of thofe parties were 

(q) Liv. I. 21. n. 20, 25, cpes vcrn eirum efie partium Qn t 

26. Lib. 26. n, 19. Lib. 27. Pompeium & C. Caefarem pafronos 

n» 56. civitJtis.- — Paribas eorum bem-ficis 

(r) Cxf. in Bel. Civ. 1. T. pa rem ft quoqus voluntatem tril v.*re 

* Intelligere fedivifum e(Te popu- debrre, & neutrum eorum contra 

Ium in partes duas : nequ* fui judicii, alterum juvare, au( uibe aut porf.i- 

»cque fuarum virium difcernere utra bus reciperet 
parsjuftiorem habeatuukm : prin- 
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equally the protestors of their city ; and at the fame 
time its friends and benefactors. That for this rea- 
fon, obliged to exprefs their gratitude alike for both, 
it was incumbent upon them neither to affift, nor 
receive the one into their city or ports to the preju- 
dice of the other. They (s) fuffered a long fiege, in 
which the}' mewed all poflible valour j but at length, 
the extreme neceflity, to which they were reduced 
by the want of every thing, obliged them to furrend- 
er. However enraged Caefar was at fo obftinate a 
refiftance, he could not refufe to the ancient reputa- 
tion of the city, the favour of faving it from being 
plundered, and of preferving its citizens. 

I mould have believed myfelf wanting in fome 
meafure to the glory of the French nation, and to 
that of a city which holds one of the higheft ranks in 
the kingdom, if I had not collected in this place 
part of thofe favourable reports, antiquity makes of 
it. I hope the reader will pardon this digreflien ; 
which befides comes into my plan, and is part of the 
Grecian hiftory. 

The affairs of Greece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and 
fome other countries, which I thought it neceflary to 
treat in a feries, and without interruption, have made 
me fufpend thofe of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt ; 
to which it is now time to return. I mall begin 
with Macedonia. 

Sect. III. 

Andrifcus, who gave himfelf out for the Jon of Perftus, 
makes himfelf mafler of Macedonia, and caufes him- 
felf to be proclaimed king. The prator fuventius at- 
tacks him, and is killed in the battle with part of his 
army. M^tcllus, who fuccecds him, retrieves that 
lofs. The ufurper is overthrown^ taken, and fent ta 
Rome. A fecond and third ufurper are alfo defeated, 

0) Id.i.z. 
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p^Ifteen or fixteen years (a) after the defeat and death 
" of Perfeus, Andrifcus of Adramytta, a city of 
Troas in Afia Minor, a perfon of the meaneft birth, 
giving himfelf out for the fon of Perfeus, took upon 
him the name of Philip, and entered Macedonia, in 
hopes of making the inhabitants of the country ac- 
knowledge him for their king. He had. invented a 
ftory in regard to his birth, which he reported where- 
ever he pafled, pretending that he was the fon of 
Perfeus by a concubine, and that the prince his fa- 
ther had caufed him to be fecretly brought up at A - 
dramytta, that in cafe of ill fortune in the war againft 
the Romans fome moot of the royal line might re- 
main. That after the death of Perfe*3 he had been 
nurtured and brought up at Adramytta, till he was 
twelve years of age, and that the perfon who pafied 
for his father, finding himfelf at the point of death, 
had revealed the facret to his wife, and entrufted her 
with a writing, figned by Perfeus with his own hand, 
which attefted all that has been faid j which writing 
fhe was to deliver to him, Philip, as foon as he 
fhould attain to years of difcretion. He added, that 
her husband having conjured her abfolutely to conceal 
the affair till then, fhe had been molt faithful in keep- 
ing- the fecrer, and had delivered that important 
writing to him at the appointed time ; prefling him 
to quit the country, before the report mould reach 
the ears of Eumenes, the declared enemy of Perfeus, 
left he mould caufe him to be put to death. He was 
in hopes that he fhould be believed upon his own 
word, and make Macedonia rife in his favour. When 
he faw that all continued quiet, he retired into Syria, 
to the court of Demetrius Soter, whofe filter Perfeus 
had efpoufed.. That prince, who immediately per- 
ceived the fraud,, caufed him to be feized and fent to 
Rome. 

fa) An. Mun.;8;2. Bef-re Chrift 152. Epiton. Liv. 1.48, 50. 
Zojur exfijotts. 1. i.e. 1 J. Fioruj, i, 2. 0 J4 f 
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As he did not produce any proof of his pretended 
nobility, and had nothing in his mien or manners 
that ex pre/Ted the prince, no great notice was taken 
of him at Rome, and he was treated with great con- 
tempt, without much trouble to keep a ftricl: guard 
upon him, or to confine him clofe. He took 
the advantage of the negligence of his guards, and 
in^dc his efcape from Rome. Having found means to 
raife a confiderable army amongft the Thracians^ 
who entered into his views, for the fake of deliver- 
ing themfelves by his means from the Roman yoke, 
he made himfelf matter of Macedonia* either by con- 
fent or force, and a/Turned the marks of the royal 
dignity. Not content with this firft conqueft, which, 
had coft him little, he attacked Theflaly, and fub- 
jected a part of it to his obedience. 

The affair than began to feem more important to 
the Romans. They elected Scipio Nafica to go thi- 
ther, and appeafe this tumult in its birth, deeming 
Jbim well qualified for that commifHon. He had,, in- 
deed, the art of managing men's minds, and of bring- 
ing them into his meafures by perfuafion ; and, if ho 
mould find it neceftary to decide this affair by arms, 
he was very capable of forming a project with wif- 
dom, and executing it with valour. As foon as he 
arrived in Greece, and had been fully informed of 
the ftate of affairs in Macedonia and Theflaly, he 
gave the fenate advice of them ; and without lofs of 
time vifited the cities of the allies, in order to the im- 
mediate raifing of troops for the defenfe of ThefTaly. 
The Achseans, who continued at that time the moft 
powerful people of Greece, fupplied him with the 
greateft number, forgeting part fubjects of difcon- 
tent. He prefently took from the falfe Philip all the 
places he had poflefled him (elf of in ThefTaly, and 
(frove him back into Macedonia. 

However, (b) it was weJl known at Rome from 
Scipio's letters, that Macedonia had occafion for- a 

An. Mun. 3836. Before Chrift 148. 
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fpeedy fupport. The praetor P. Juventius Thalna 
had orders to repair thither as foon as poflible with an 
army, which he did without lofsof time. But look- 
ing upon Andrifcus as only a pageant king, he did 
not think it incumbent upon him to take any great 
precautions againft him, and engaged precipitately in 
a battle, wherein he loft his life, with part of his 
army ; the reft faving themfelves only by favour of 
the night. The victor, elate with this fuccefs, and 
believing his authority fufficiently eftablifhed, aban- 
doned himfelf to his vicious inclinations, without any 
moderation or referve ; as if the being truly a king 
confifted in knowing no law nor rule of conduct, but 
his paflions. He was covetous, proud, infolent, and 
cruel. Nothing was feen every where but violence, 
conhYcations of eftates, and murders. Taking the 
advantage of the terror occafioned by the defeat of 
the Roman army, he foon recovered all he had loft 
in Theflaly. An embafly fent to him from the Car- 
thaginians, who were at that time actually at war 
with the Romans, very much augmented his cou- 
rage. 

Q. Caecilius Metellus, lately elected praetor, had 
fucceeded Juventius. Andrifcus had refolved to ad- 
vance to meet him, but did not think it proper to 
remove far from the fea, and halted at Pydna, where 
he fortified his camp. The Roman praetor foon fol- 
lowed him. The two armies were in view of each 
other, and skirmtfhed every day. Andrifcus gained 
an advantage fufficiently confiderable in a fmall com- 
bat of the cavalry. Succefs generally blinds and 
proves fatal to people of little experience. Andrifcus, 
believing himfelf fuperior to the Romans, fent off a 
great detachment to defend his conquefts in Theflaly. 
This was a grofs error ; and Metellus, whofe vigi- 
lance nothing efcaped, did not fail to take the ad- 
vantage of it. The army that remained in Mace- 
donia was beat, and Andrifcus obliged to fly. He 
retired amongft the Thracians, from whom he re- 
turned 
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turned foon after with another army. He was fo rafh 
as to hazard another battle, which was ftill lefs fuc- 
cefsful than the former. He had above five and twen- 
ty thoufand men killed in thefe two battles; and no- 
thing was wanting to the Roman glory, but to feize 
Andrifcus, who had taken refuge with a petty king 
of Thrace, to whofe fidelity he had abandoned him- 
felf. But the Thracians did not ftand much upon 
breach of faith, and made that the means to their 
intereft. That prince delivered up his gueft and fup- 
pliant into the hands of Metellus, to avoid drawing 
upon himfelf the wrath and arms of the Romans: 
Andrifcus was fent to Rome. 

Another adventurer, who alfo called himfelf the 
fon of Perfeus, and took upon him the name of A- 
lexander, had the fame fate with the firft, except 
being feized by Metellus : He retired into Dardania, 
where he efre&ually concealed himfelf. 

It was at this time Macedonia was entirely fubjecl:- 
ed to the Romans, and reduced into a province. 

A third ufurper, fome years after, appeared again, 
and fet himfelf up as the fon of Perfeus, under the 
name of Philip. His pretended royalty was but of 
fhort duration. He was overcome, and killed in 
Macedonia by Tremellius, afterward firnamcd Scrofa y 
from having faid that he would difperfe the enemy, 
ut Scj-ofa Porcos. 

Sect. IV. 

Troubles in Achaia ; which declares war againft the 
Lacedemonians. Metellus fends deputies to Co- 
rinth to appeafe thofe troubles ; they are ill ufed and 
infulted. Metellus, after having exhorted them in- 
ejfeclually to peace, gives them battle and defeats 
them. The cenful Mummius fucceeds him, and 
after having gained a battle takes Corinth, fets 
it on fire, and entirely demoli/ljes it. Greece is 
reduced into a Roman province. Various aftions 
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end death of Polybius. Triumphs of Metellus and 
Mummius. 

V/TEtelJus, (a) after having pacified Macedonia, 
continued there Tome time. Great commotions 
had arofe amongft the Achaeans of the league, occa- 
sioned by the temerity and avarice of thofe, who held 
the firft offices. The retaliations of their aflemblies were 
no longer guided by reafon, prudence, and equity, 
but by the intereft and paflions of the magistrates, 
and the blind caprice of an untraceable multitude. 
The Achaean league and Sparta had fent ambafTadors 
to Rome, upon an affair about which they were di- 
vided. Damocritus not with (landing, who was the 
Supreme magiftrate of the Achaeans, had caufed war 
to be declared againft Sparta. Metellus had fent to 
defire that hoftilities might ceafe, till the arrival of 
the commiffioners from Rome, who were appointed 
for terminating their differences. But neither he, 
nor Diaeus who Succeeded him, paid any regard to 
that requeft. Both of them entered Laconia with 
their troops, and laid wafte the country. 

The commifiioners being arrived, theaflembly was 
Summoned to Corinth ; (Aurelius Oreftes was arr the 
head of the commiilion.) The Senate had given them 
orders, to weaken the body of the league, and for that 
end to Separate as many cities as they could from it. 
Oreftes notified to the aflembly the decree of the Se- 
nate j whereby Sparta, Corinth, Argos, Heraclea 
near mount Oeta, and Orchomenos of Arcadia, were 
Secluded from the league, under pretence, that thofe 
cities did not originally compofe a part of the body of 
the Achaeans. When the deputies quited the aflem- 
bly, and reported this decree to the multitude, they 
grew furious, and fell upon all the Lacedaemonians 

(a) An- Mun. 3857. Before Chrifl 147. PauOn. in Achaic. p. 42 t, 
428. Po.'yb. Legat. 143, 144. Id. in Excerpt, dc virt.& vit. p. 181, 
189. Juftin. 1. 34. c. t, Flor. h z, c. 16. 
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they found in Corinth ; tore thofe out of the hotffe 
of the commifiioners who had taken refuge there; 
and would have treated themfelves no better, had 
they not efcaped their violence by flight. 

Oreftes and his collegues, on their return to Rome, . 
gave an account of what had palled. The fenate was 
highly incenfed at it, and immediately deputed Julius, 
with fome other commiffioners, into Achaia j but in- 
ftructed them to complain with moderation, and on- 
ly to exhort the Achaeans not to give ear to bad coun- 
cils, left by their imprudence they ihould incur dif- 
grace with the Romans ; a misfortune it was in their 
power to avoid, by punifhing thofe who had expofed 
them to it. Carthage was not yet taken, fo that it 
was neceflary to act with caution in regard to allies 
fo powerful as the Achaeans. The commiffioners met 
oji their way a deputy fent by the feditious to Rome: 
they carried him back with them to Egium, where 
the diet of the nation had been fummoned to aflem- 
ble. They fpoke in it with great moderation and 
kindnefs. They did not let Hip a Tingle word in their 
difcourfe concerning the ill treatment of the commif- 
fioners, or excufed it better than the Achaeans them- 
felves would have done ; and were as referved in re- 
gard to the cities they had been for feparating from 
tiie Jeague. They confined themfelves to exhorting 
them not to aggravate their flrft fault, nor to irritate 
the Romans any farther \ and to leave Lacedaemonia 
in peace. Such moderate remonflrances were ex- 
tremely agreeable to all the perfons of fenfe in the 
aflembly. But Dixus, Critolaus, and their faction, 
all chofen out of the vileft, moft impious, and molt, 
pernicious perfons in each city, blew up the flame of 
difcord ; infinuating, that the lenity cf the Romans, 
proceeded only from the bad condition of their affairs 
in Africa, where they had been worried in feveral. 
engagements, and from the fear they were in, left the 
Achajan league fliouid declare againft them. 
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The commiffioners, however, were treated with 
fu|ficient deference. They were told, that Thearidas 
fliould be fent to Rome ; that they had only to re- 
pair to Tegaea (a), to treat there with the Lacedae- 
monians, and to incline them to peace. They went 
thither accordingly, and perfuaded the Lacedemo- 
nians to an accommodation with the Achaeans, and 
to fufpend all hoftilities, till new commiffioners mould 
arrive from Rome to pacify all differences. But Cri- 
tolaus's cabal took their meafures in fuch a manner, 
that nobody, except that magiftrate, went to the 
congrefs ; and he did not arrive there, till he was almoit 
no longer expected. Conferences were held with the 
Lacedaemonians ; but Critolaus would not come into 
any meafures. He faid, that he was not impowered 
to decide any thing without the confent of the na- 
tion, and that he would report the affair in the ge- 
neral diet, which could not be fummoned in lefs 
than fix months. That bad flratagem, or rather 
breach of faith, exceedingly offended Julius. After 
having difmiffed the Lacedaemonians, he fet out for 
Rome, where he defcribed Critolaus as a violent and 
extravagant man. 

The commiffioners were no fooner out of Pelopon- 
nefus, than Critolaus ran from city to city during the 
whole winter, and fummoned affemblies, under co- 
lour of communicating what had been faid to the 
Lacedaemonians in the conferences held at Tegaea, 
but, in fact, to vent invectives againft the Romans, 
and to put an odious conftruc~tion upon all they had 
done, in order to infpire the fame fpirit of aniinofity 
and averfion, which he himfelf had againft them ; 
and he only fucceeded too well. He, befides, prohi- 
bited all judges from profecuting and imprifoning any 
Achaean for debt, till the conclufion of the affair be- 
tween the diet and Lacedrrmon. By that means 
whatever he faid had all the effect he defired, and dif- 

(a) A city on the banh of (be Eurctas, 
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pofed the multitude to receive fuch orders as he thought 
fit to give them. Incapable of forming right judg- 
ments of the future, they fuffered themfelves to be 
caught with the bait of the firft advantage he propofed 
to them. 

Metellus, having received advice in Macedonia of 
the Troubles in Peloponnefus, deputed thither four Ro- 
mans of diftinction, who arrived at Corinth at the 
time the council was aflembled there. They fpoke 
in it with abundance of moderation ; exhorting the 
Acha?ans not to draw upon themfelves by imprudent 
rafhnefs and levity, the refentment of the Romans. 
They were treated with contempt, and ignominioufly 
turned out of the aflembly. An innumerable crowd 
of workmen and artificers rofe about them, and in- 
fulted them. All the cities of Achaia were at that 
time in a kind of delirium ; but Corinth was far more 
frantic than the reft, and abandoned to a kind of 
madnefs. They had been perfuaded, that Rome in- 
tended to enflave them all, and abfolutely to deftroy 
the Achsean league. 

Critolaus, feeing with pleafure that every thing fuc- 
ceeded to his wimes, harangued the multitude, en- 
flamed them againft the magiftrates, who did not enter 
into his views ; flew out againft the ambafTadors them- 
felves ; animated them againft the Romans and gave 
them to underftand, that it was not without previous 
good meafures he had undertaken to make head againft 
the Romans ; that he had kings in his party ; and that 
the republics were alfo ready to join it. By thefe 
feditious difcourfes he prevailed to have war declared 
againft the Lacedaemonians, and in confequence indi- 
rectly -againft the Romans. The ambaffadors then 
feparated. One of them repaired to Lacedcemon to 
obferve the motions of the enemy j another fet out 
for Naupactus j and two waited the arrival of Metul- 
lus at Athens. 

The magiftrate of the Bceotians, whofe name was 
Pytheas, equally rafli and violent with Critolaus, en- 
tered 
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tered into his meafures, and engaged the Boeotians to 
join their arms with thofe of the Achaeans : they were 
difcontented with a fentence Rome had given againft 
them. The city of Chalcis flittered itfelf alfo to be 
drawn into their party. The -Achaeans, with fuch 
feeble aids, believed themfelves in a condition to fup- 
portall the weight of the Roman power, fo much weie 
they blinded by their rage and fury. 

The Romans had chofen Mummius (a) for one of 
the confuls, and charged him with the Achaean war. 
Metellus, to deprive him of the glory of terminating 
this war, fent new ambafTadors to the Achseans, with 
promifes, that the Roman people mould forget all that 
had pafled, and pardon their faults, if they would re- 
turn to their duty, and confent, that certain cities, 
which had been propofed before, mould be difmem- 
bered from the league. This propofal was rejected 
with difdain. Upon which Metellus advanced with 
his troops againft the rebels. He came up with them 
near the city of Scarphaea in Locris, and obtained a 
confiderabic victory over them, in which he took more 
than a thoufand prifoners. Critolaus difappeared in 
the battle, without its being known what became of 
him. It was fuppofed, that in the flight he had fallen 
into the marfhes, and been drowned. Diaeus took 
upon him the command in his ftead, gave liberty to 
the flaves, and armed all the Acha?ans and Arcadians 
capable of bearing arms. That body of troops amount- 
ed to fourteen thoufand foot, and fix hundred horfe. 
He gave orders behdes, for the raifing of troops in 
every city. The exhaufled cities were in the ut- 
moft defolation. Many private perfons, reduced to 
defpair, laid violent hands upon themfelves ; otheis 
abandoned an unhappy country, where they forefaw 
their definition was inevitable. Nonvithftanding the 
extremity of thefe misfortunes, they had no thoughts 
of taking the only meafures that could prevent them. 

(a) An. Mun, 3S58. Before Chrift 146. 
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They detefted the raftinefs of their chiefs, arrd never- 
thelefs came into their meafures. 

Metellus, after the battle before mentioned, fell iii 
with a thoufand Arcadians in Bceotia, near Chero- 
naia, who were endeavouring to return into their 
own country ; thefe were all put to the fword. From 
thence he marched with his victorious army to 
Thebes, which he found almoft entirely deferted* 
Moved with the deplorable condition of that city, he 
ordered that the temples and houfes mould be fpared,-? 
and that none of the inhabitants, either in the city or 
country, mould be made prifoners, or put to death- 
He excepted from that number Pytheas, the author 
of all their miferies, who was brought to him, an J 
put to death. From Thebes, after having taken Mae- 
gara, the garrifon of which had retired upon his ap- 
proach, he made his troops march, to Corinth, where 
Diaeus had (hut himfelf up. He fent thither three o£ 
the principal perfons of the league, who had takenre- 
fuge with him, to exhort the Achaeans to return, to 
their duty, and accept the conditions of peace offered 
them. Metellus ardently defired to terminate the af- 
fair before the arrival of Mummius. The inhabitants, 
on their fide, were equally defirous of feeing a period 
of their misfortunes ; but that was not in their power, the 
faction of Dkeus difpofing of every thing. .The de-r 
putjes were thrown into prifon, and would have been 
put to death, if Diseus had not feen the. multitude 
extremely enraged at the punifhment he had inflicted 
upon Soficrates, who talked of furrendering to {he 
Romans. The prifoners were therefore difmifled. , 

Things were in this condition, when Mummius. 
arrived. He had haftened his march, fr$i$/the feas 
of finding every thing pacified at his arrival;, andjleft 
another lhould have the glory of concluding .this war* 
Metellus refigned the command to him, and returned 
into Macedonia. When Mummius had aflembled alt 
his troops, he advanced to the city, and * encampect 
before it. A body of his advanced guard, being neg- 

Vql. IX, H ligent 
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ligent of duty upon their pofl, the befieged made a 
falley, attacked them vigorOufly, killed many, and 
purfued the reft almoft to the entrance of their camp. 
This fmall advantage very much encouraged the A- 
•chseans, and thereby proved fatal to them. Diaeus 
offered the conful battle. The latter, to augment 
his rafhriefs, kept his troops 'within the camp, as if 
fear prevented him from accepting it. The joy and 
'preemption of the Achaeans rofe to an inexpreflible 
height. They advanced furioufly with all their 
troops, having placed their wives and children upon 
the neighbouring eminences, to be fpe&ators of the 
battle, and caufed a great number of carriages to fol- 
low them, to be laden with the booty they Ihould 
take from the enemy ; fo fulty did they aflure them- 
ielves of 1 the victory. 

Never was there a more ra(h or ill-founded confi- 
dence* The faction had removed from the fervice 
and councils all fuch as were capable of commanding 
the troops, or conducting affairs, and had fubftituted 
others in their room, without either talents or ability j 
In order to their being more abfolutely mafters of the 
government, and ruling without oppofition. The 
chiefs, without military knowledge, valour, or expe- 
rience, had no other merit than a blind and frantic 
rage. They had already committed an excefs of 
iblly in hazarding a battle, which was to decide their 
fetej'without neceflity, inftead of thinking of a long 
and brave defenfe in fo ftrong a place as Corinth, 
and of obtaining good conditions by a vigorous reftft- 
ance. 'The' battle was fought near * Leucopetra, and 
thef defile of the Ifthmus. The conful had pofted 
part of Ills horie in an ambufcade, which they quit- 
ccr at a proper timfc for charging the 1 Achaean cavalry 
in flank j, who, furprized by an J unfdrefeen attack, 
gave i way immediately. The infantry made a little 
more rcfiftance 5 but as it was neither covered nor 

• this fact it M 
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fuftained by the horfe, it was foon broke and put to 
flight. If Diseus had retired into the place, he might 
have held it fome time, and obtained an honourable 
capitulation from Mummius, whofe fole aim was td 
put an end to the war. But abandoning himfelf to 
his defpair, he rode full fpeed to Megalopolis his 
country ; and having entered his houfe, fet fire to it* 
killed his wife, to prevent her falling into the hands 
of the enemy, drank poifon, and in that manner put 
an end to his life, worthy of the many crimes he had 
committed. 

After this defeat, the inhabitants loft all hope of 
defending themfelves. As they found they were with- 
out council, leaders, courage, or views, nobody had 
any thoughts of rallying the wrecks of the army, in' 
order to make any farther refiftance, and oblige the 
victor to grant them fome fupportable conditions. Sor 
that all the Achaeans who had retired into Corinthy 
and raoft of the citizens, quited it the following; 
night, to fave themfelves where they could. The- 
conful having entered the city, abandoned it to be 
plundered by the foldiers. All the men who were 
left in it, were put to the fword, and the women and 
children fold ; and after the ftatues, paintings, and 
richeft moveables were removed, in order to their be- 
ing' carried to Rome, the houfes were fet on fire, 
I and the whole city continued univerfally in flames 
1 for feveral days. From that time the Corinthian 
I brafs became more famous than ever, tho* it had been 
I in- reputation long before. It is pretended, that the 
I gold, filver, and brafs, which was melted, and ran 
I together in this conflagration, formed a new and pre- 
Icious metal. The walls were afterwards demolifhed, 
artd razed to their very foundations. All this was ex- 
jecuted by order of the fenate, to punifh the infolence 
of the Corinthians, who had violated the law of na- 
tions in their treatment of the ambafladors fent t» 
by Rome, 



Thus 
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Thus was Corinth ruined, the fame year Carthage 
was taken, and deftroyed by the Romans, nine hun- 
dred and fifty two years after its foundation by Aletes, 
the fon of Hippotes, fixth in defcent from Hercules. 
It does not appear, that they had any thoughts of 
raifing new troops for the defenfe of the country, or 
fummoned any afiembly to deliberate upon the mea- 
sures it was neceflary to take ; nor that any one took 
upon him to propofe any remedy for the publick ca- 
lamities, or endeavoured to appeafe the Romans, by. 
fending deputies to implore their clemency. One 
■would have thought, from this general inactivity, that 
the Achxan league had been entirely buried in the 
ruins of Corinth ; fo much had the dreadful deftruc- 
tion of that city alarmed, and univerfally difmay'd the 
people. 

The cities that had joined in the revolt of the Achae- 
ans, were alfo puniflhed by the demolition of their 
walls, and by being difarmed. The ten commif- 
fioners fent by the fenate to regulate the affairs of 
Greece, in conjunction with the conful, aboliflied 
popular government in all thecities,and eftablifhed ma- 
gistrates in them, who were to have a certain reve- 
nue out of the publick funds. In other refpe£ts, they 
were left in pofleffion of their laws and liberty. They 
aboliflied alfo all the general aflemblies held by the 
Achaeans, Boeotians, Phocaeans, and other people of 
Greece 5 but they were re- eftablifhed foon after. 
Greece, from that time, was reduced into a Roman 
province, called the province of Achaia ; becaufe, at 
the taking of Corinth, the Achaeans were the moft 
powerful people of Greece : the Roman people fent a 
praetor thither every year to govern it. 

Rome, by deftroying Corinth in this manner, 
thought proper to mew that example of fe.verity, in 
order to deter others, whom its too great clemency 
rendered bold, rafb and prefuming, from the hope 
they had of obtaining the Roman people's pardon for 
their faults. Befides which, the advantageous fitua- 
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tion of that city, where fuch as revolted might canton 
themfelves, and make it a place of arms againft the 
Romans, determined them to ruin it entirely. * Ci- 
cero, who did not difapprove of Carthage and Nu- 
mantia's being ufed in that manner, coirld have wifh- 
ed that Corinth had been fpared. 

The booty taken at Corinth was fold, and tonfide- 
rable fums raifed from it. Amongft the paintings there 
was a piece drawn by the moll celebrated f hand in 
Greece, (a) rcprcfenting Bacchus, the beauty of 
which was not known to the Romans who were at 
that time entirely ignorant in the polite arts. Poly- 
bius, who was then in the country, as I mall foon ob- 
ferve, had the mortification to fee that painting ferve. 
the foldiers for a table to play at dice upon. It was 
adjudged to Attalus, in the fale made of the booty/ 
for fix hundred thoufand feirerces, that is about three 
thoufand fix hundred and twenty five pounds fterling. 
Pliny mentions another picture of the fame painter's,; 
which the fame Attalus purchafed for an hundred ta- 
lents, or an hundred thoufand crowns. That princeV 
riches were immenfe, and were become a proverb :< 
Attalicis conditionibus. Neverthelefs thofe fums feem 
repugnant to probability. However it were, the con- 
ful, furprized that the price of the painting in queftior* 
fhould rife fo high, interpofed his authority, and re- 
tained it contrary to publick faith, and notwithstand- 
ing the complaints of Attalus ; becaufe he imagined 
there was fome hidden virtue in the piece, unknown 
to him. * He did not act in that manner for his pri-' 
H 3 vate 



* Majores noflri Car- 

tbaginem & Nnmantiam fun- 
ditus fuftulfrunt. Scd credo ilJos 
fecutos opportuniUtem loci maxime, 
ne poflct aliquando ad bellum fa- 
ciendam locus ipfs adhortari. Cic, 
it Offic. l.l.n. 35. 

+ This painter was called 
Ariftides. The figure mentioned 
here, Wi in fucb ejli motion, that 



it loas emmonly faid, All paint- 
ings are nothing in comparifon to 
the Bacchus. 

(a) Strab. 1. 8. p. 38 f. Plin. 
1. 7. c. 38. & 1. 35. c. 4. & 10. 

* Numquid Lucius Mummius 
copiofior, cum copiofiflimam ur- 
bem funditus fuftuliflet ? Italian* 
ornare, quam domum fuam, ma- 
kit. Quanquam Italia ornata, «3o- 
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rate intereft, nor with the view of appropriating it to 
himfelf, as he fent it to Rome, to be applied in adorn- 
ing the city. In doing which, fays Cicero, he adorn- 
ed and embellifhed his houfe much more efientially, 
than if he had placed that pi&ure in it. The taking 
©f the richeft and moil opulent city of Greece did not 
enrich him one farthing. Such noble difinterefted- 
nefs was at that time common in Rome, and feemed 
lefs the virtue of private perfons, than of theageitfelf. 
To take the advantage of office and command for 
enriching a man's felf, was not only fliameful and in- 
famous, but a criminal abufe. The painting we fpeak 
of, was fet up in the temple of Ceres, whither the 
judges went to fee it out of curiofity, as a mafter- 
piece of art ; and it remained there till it was burnt 
with that temple. 

Mummius was a great warrior, and. an excellent 
man, but had neither learning, knowledge of arts, 
nor tafte for painting or fculpture ; the merit of which 
he did not diftinguifli ; not believing there was any 
difference between pidure and picture, or ftatue and 
itatue, nor that the name of the great matters in thofe 
arts gave them their value. This he fully explained 
upon the prefent occafion. * He had ordered perfons 
to take care of tranfporting many of the paintings and 
ftatues of the moft excellent matters to Rome. Never 
had lofs been fo irreparable, as that of fuch a depofite, 
confifting of the matter-pieces of thofe rare artifts, 
who contributed, almoft as much as the great cap- 
tains, to the rendering of their age glorious to pof- 

jnut ipfa mihi videtur ornatior. Ciret, juberet praedici conducenti- 

1.3U8 abftinentiae non homiais eft bus, fi eat perdidiflent, novas eas 

ibhim, fed etiam temporum — reddituras. Non tamen puto du- 

ftabere quaeftui remp. non modo bites, Vinici, quin magis pro re- 

turpc eft, fed fceleratum etiarn tc publica fuerit, manere adhuc ru- 

Hefariumt Cic. dt Ojjic. /. i. n. 76, dem Corinthiorura intelle&um, 

77. quam in tantam ea intelligi j & 

# Mummius tarn rudis fuit, ut quin bac prudentia ilia impruden- 

capta Corintho, cum maXimorum tia dcccri publico fuerit conveneni- 

artificum perfiftas manibus tubulas tior. VtlL Paterc. I, J. n. 13. 
ac ftatuas in Italia m portend3s 3u- 

terity. 
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teri'ty. Mummius, however, in recommending the 
care of that precious collection to thofe to whom Jie 
confided them, threatened them very ferioufly, thaC 
if the itatues, paintings, and other things, with which 
he charged them, fhould be either loft, or fpoiled up- 
on the way, he would oblige them to find others at 
their own coft and charges. 

Were it not to be wifhed, fays an hiftorian, who 
has preferved us this fact, that this happy ignorance 
frill fubfifted ; and would not ftich a groifnefs be infi- 
nitely preferable, in regard to the publick good, to 
the exceeding delicacy of tafte of the prefent age for 
fuch fort, of rarities ? He fpoke at a time when that 
tafre for excellent paintings amongft the magiftrates, 
was the occafion of their committing all manner of 
frauds and robberies in the provinces. 

I have faid that Polybius, on returning into Pelo- 
ponnefus, had the affliction to fee the destruction and 
burning of Corinth, and his country reduced into a 
province , of the Roman empire, {a) If any thiqg. 
was capable of giving him confolation in lb mournful 
^conjuncture, it was the opportunity of defending the 
memory of Philopaemen, his mafter in the fcienceof 
war. I have already obferved, that a Roman, hav- 
ing taken it into his head to have the ftatues erected 
to that hero, taken down, had the impudence to pro- 
fecute him criminally, as if he had been ft ill alive, 
and toaccufe him before Mummius of having been an 
enemy to the Romans, and of having always oppofed 
their defigns to the utmoft of his power. That accu- 
fation was extravagant, but had fome colour in it, 
and was not entirely without foundation. Polybiu^ 
boldly took upon him hisdefenfe. He reprefented Phi- 
lopaemen as the greateft captain Greece had produced 
in the later times ; that he might perhaps have carried 
his zeal for the liberty of his country a little too far £ 
but that he had rendered the Roman people conficlej> 

(a) Pclyb. in Except, p. 190, 292, 

H 4 able. 
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able ferviccs upon feveral occafions ; as in their wars 
againft Antiochus and the Etolians. The commif- 
fioners before whom he pleaded fo noble a caufe, 
moved with his reafons, and ftill more with his gra- 
titude for his matter, decreed, that the ftatues of Phi- 
lopsemen fhould continue as they were in all places.' 
Polybius, taking the advantage of Mummius's good 
difpofition, demanded alfo the ftatues of Aratus and 
Achaeus ; which were granted him, tho' they had al- 
ready been carried out cf Peloponnefus into Acarnania. 
The Achaeans were fo charmed with the zeal Poly- 
bius had expreffed upon this occafion for the honour 
of the great men of his country, that they erected a 
iiatue of marble to himfelf. 

He gave at the fame time a proof of his difintereft- 
cdnefs, which did him as much honour amongft his 
citizens, as his defenfe of the memory of Philopae- 
men. After the deftru&ion of Corinth, it was 
thought proper to punifti the authors of the infult done 
to the Roman embafiadors, and their eftates and effects 
were ' fold by auction. When thofe of Diseus were 
put up, who had been the principal in that affront, 
the ten commiflioners ordered the quaeftor, who fold 
them, to let Polybius take whatever he thought fit 
out of them* without taking any thing from him 
upon that account. . He refufed that offer, as advan- 
tageous as it appeared, and mould have thought him- 
felf in fome meafure an accomplice of that wretch's 
crimes, had' he accepted any part of his fortune ; be- 
fide whichj he believed it infamous to enrich himfelf 
Out of the fpoils of his fellow citizen. He would not 
only accept nothing himfelf, but exhorted his friends 
not to defire any thing of what had appertained to 
Diaeus; and all that followed his example were ex- 
tremely applauded. 

This action made the commiflioners {a) conceive fo 
high an efteem for Polybius, that upon their leaving 

(a) Polyb. in Excerpt, p. 190. £fc 

Greece, 
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Greece, they defired him to go to all the cities which 
had been lately conquered, and to accommodate their 
differences, till time had aeeuftomed them to the 
change which had been made, and to the new laws 
prefcribed them. Polybius difcharged that honourable 
cemmiffion with fo much goodnefs, juftice and pru- 
dence, that no farther contefts arofe in Achaia, either 
in regard to the government in general, or the affairs- 
of particulars. In gratitude for fo great a benefit, 
ftatues were erected to him in different places ; upon 
the bafe of one of which was this infcription : Tlmt 
Greece had been guilty of no errors, if foe bad heark- 
ened from the firft to the counfeh of Polybius ; but that 
after her faults,, be alone had been her deliverer. 

Polybius, after having eftabliftied order and tranquil- 
lity in his country, returned to join Scipio at Rome, 
from whence he accompanied him to Numantia» at the 
fiege of which he was prefent. When Scipio was 
dead, he returned into Greece ; and having. enjoyed 
there (a) the efteem, gratitude and affection of his . 
beloved citizens, he died at the age of fourfcore and 
two years, of a wound he received by a fall from his 
horfe. 

Metellus, upon his return to Rome, was honour- 
ed with a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and 
Achaia, and lirnamed Macedonicus. The falfe king 
Andrifcus was led before his chariot. Amongft the 
fpoils he caufed what was called the troop of Alexan- 
der the great to be carried in the proceflion. That 
prince, at the battle of the Granicus, having loft five 
and twenty of his friends, ordered Lyfippus, the 
moft excellent artift in that way, to make each of 
them an equeftrian ftatue, to which he added his own. 
Thcfe ftatues were fet up in Dium, a city of Mace- 
donia. Metellus caufed them to be tranfportcd to' 
Rome, and adorned his triumph with them. 

(a) Lucian. in Macrob. p. 142. 
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Mummius obtained alfo the. honour of a triumph, . 
and in confequence of having conquered Achaia, was 
firnamed Achaicus. He exhibited a great number of 
ifetues and paintings in his triumph, which were af- 
terwards made the ornaments of the publick build- 
ings at Rome, and of feveral other cities of Italy ; 
but not one of them entered the conqueror's own- 
boufe. 

Sect. V. 

RefeSiions upon the caufes of the grandeur ', declenfiort 
and ruin of Greece* 

After having feen the final ruin of Greece, which* 
has fupplied us thro* a feries of fo many ages with fuch 
fine examples of heroick virtues, and memorable 
events, we may be admitted fo return to the place 
from whence we began, and confider, by way of 
abridgment, and at one view, the rife, progrefs, and' 
declenfion of the principal ftates, that compofe it* 
Their whole duration may be divided into four ages. 

The firft and fecond ages of Greece, 

I (hall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the 
Greeks, nor the fabulous times before the Trojan 
war, which make the firft age, and may be called 
the infancy of Greece. 

The fecond age, which extends from the taking of 
Troy, to the reign of Darius I. king of Perfia, was 
In a manner its youth. In thofe early years it form- 
ed, fortified and prepared itfelf for thofe great things 
it was afterwards to ac"t, and laid the foundations of 
that power and glory, which at length rofe fo high, 
and became the admiration of all future ages. 

The Greeks, as Monf. BoflTuet obferves, (a) who 
ted naturally abundance of wit, had been cultivated 

(<0 Univtrfal Hijiwj* 

by 
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by kings and colonies which came from Egypt, who 
fettling in feveral parts of the country, (pread univer- 
fally the excellent polity of the Egyptians. It was 
from them they learnt the exercifes of the body, 
wreftling, the horfe, foot, and chariot races, and the 
other combats, which they carried to their higheft 
perfection, in effect of the glorious crowns given tp 
the victors in the olympick games. But the beft 
thing taught them by the Egyptians, was to be docile 
and obedient, and to fufler themfelves to be formed 
by laws for the good of the publick. They were not 
private perfons, who regard nothing but their own in- 
terefts and concerns, and have no fenfe of the calami- 
ties of the ftate, but as they fuffer themfelves, or as 
the repofe of their own family is involved in them: 
The Greeks were taught to confider themfelves and 
their families as part of a greater body, which was 
that of the State. The fathers brought up their chil- 
dren in this opinion; and the children were taught 
from their cradle to look upon their country as their 
common mother, to whom they more ftri&Iy apper- 
tained than to their parents. 

The Greeks, inltituted thus by degrees, believed 
they were capable of governing for themfelves, and 
moft of the cities formed themfelves into republicks, 
under different forms of government, which had all 
of them liberty for their vital principle ; but that li- 
berty was wife, reafonable, and fubfervient to laws. 
The advantage of this government was, that the ci- 
tizens loved their country the better from tranfa&ing 
their affairs in common, and from being all equally 
capable of its honours and dignities. Befides this, the 
condition of private perfons, to which all returned 
when they quited employments, prevented them 
from abufmg an authority, of which they might 
foon be deprived ; whereas power often becomes 
haughty, unjuft and opprelfive, when under no re- 
ftraints, and when it is to have a long or a continual 
duration. 

H 6 The 
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The love of labour removed the vices and paffions, 
which generally occafion the ruin of ftates. They 
led a laborious and bufy life, intent upon the cultivation 
of lands and ofarts^and not excluding the husbandman 
or the artift from the flrft dignities of the ftate ; pre- 
ferving between all the citizens and members of the 
irate a great equality, void of pomp, luxury, oroften- 
tation. He who had commanded the army for one 
year, fought the next in the rank of a private officer, 
and was not afliamed of the molt common functions 
either in the armies by land or fea. 

The reigning character in all the cities of Greece, 
"Was a particular affection for poverty, the Mean of 
fortune, fimplicity in buildings, moveables, drefs, 
equipage, doincftics, and table. It is furprizing to 
confider the fmall retributions with which they were 
fatisfied for their application in publick employments, 
and fervices rendered the ftate. 

•What might not be expected from a people formed 
In this manner, educated and nurtured in thefe prin- 
ciples, and indued from their earlieft infancy with 
jnaxims fo proper to exalt the foul, and to infpireit with 
great and hobie fentiments ? The effects exceeded all 
idea, and all hope that could poffibly have been conceived 
of them. 

The third age of Greece* 

We come now to the glorious times of Greece, 
which have been, and will for ever be, the admira- 
tion of all ages. The merit and virtue of the Greeks, 
fhut up within the obfeure compafs of their cities, 
had. but faintly dawn, and {hone with but a feeble 
ray till this age. To produce and place them in their 
full light, fome great and important occafion was ne- 
ceflary, wherein Greece, attacked by a formidable 
enemy, and expofed to extreme dangers, was com- 
pelled in fome meafure to quit her home, and to (hew 

herfclf 
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herfelf abroad in open day fuch as me was. And 
this was fupplied by the Perfians in their invafions of 
Greece, firft under Darius, and afterwards under 
Xerxes. All Afia, armed with the whole force of 
the eaft, overflowed on a fudden like an impetuous 
torrent, and came pouring with innumerable troops 
both by fea and land againft a little fpot of Greece* 
which feemed under the neceffity of being entirely 
fwallowed up and overwhelmed at the firft mock.. 
Two fmall cities however, Sparta and Athens, not 
only reftft thofe formidable armies, but attack, defeat, 
purfue, and deftroy the greateft part of them. Let 
the reader call to mind, which is all I have here in, 
view, the prodigies of valour and fortitude, which 
fhone out at that time, and continued to do fo long 
after on like occafions. To what were the Greeks 
indebted for fuch aftonifhing fuccefTes, fo much above 
all probability, unlefs to the principles I have men- 
tioned, which were profoundly engraven in their 
hearts by education, example, and practice ; and were 
become by long habit a fecond nature in them ? 

Thofe principles, we cannot repeat it too often, 
were the love of poverty, contempt of riches, dis- 
regard of felf-intereft, attention to the pubiick good, 
defire of glory, love of their country ; but above all, 
fuch a zeal for liberty, which no danger was capable 
of intimidating, and fuch an irreconcileable abhor- 
rence for whoever conceived the leaft thought againft 
it, as united their counfels, and put an end to all dif- 
fention and difcord in a moment. 

There was fome difference between the republicks 
as to authority and power, but none in regard to li- 
berty ; on that fide they were perfectly equal. The 
ftates of ancient Greece were exempt from that am- 
bition which occafions fo many wars in monarchies, 
and had no thoughts of aggrandizing themfelves, or 
of making conquefts, at the expence of each other. 
They confined themfelves to the cultivation, im- 
provement, 
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provement, and defenfe of, but did not endeavour to 
nfurp any thing from, their neighbours. The weak- 
er cities, in the peaceable pofleflion of their territory, 
did- not apprehend invafion from the more powerful. 
This occasioned fuch a multitude of cities, republicks 
and ftates of Greece, which fubfifted to the lateft 
times in a perfect independence, retaining their own 
forms of government, with the laws, cuftoms, and 
ufages derived from their forefathers. 

When we examine with fome attention the con- 
duct of thefe people, either at home or abroad, their 
affemblies, deliberations, and motives for the refolu- 
tions they take, we cannot fufficiently admire the wif- 
dom of their government ; and we are tempted to de- 
mand of ourfelves, from whence could arife thisgreat- 
nefs of foul in the burghers of Sparta and Athens; 
whence thefe noble fentiments, this confummate wif- 
dom in politics, this profound and univerfal know- 
ledge in the art of war, whether for the invention and 
conftruction of machines for the attack and defenfe of 
places or for the drawing up and difpofing all the mo- 
tions of an army in battle ; add to this, that fupremc 
ability in maritime affairs, which always rendered their 
fleets victorious, which fo glorioufly acquired them the 
empire of the fea, and obliged the Perfians to renounce 
it for ever by a folemn treaty. 

We fee here a remarkable difference between the 
Greeks and Romans. The latter, immediately after 
their conquefts, fuffered themfelves to be corrupted by 
pride and luxury. After Antiochus had fubmitted to 
the Roman yoke, Alia, fubdued by their victorious 
arms, conquered its conquerors by riches and voluptu- 
oufnefs; and that change of manners was very fudden 
and rapid, efpecially after Carthage, the haughty rival 
of Rome, was deftroyed. It was not fo with the 
Greeks. Nothing was more exalted than the victories 
they had gained over the Perfians ; nothing more footh- 
ing than the glory they had acquired by their great 
5 and 
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and ilfuftrious exploits. After Co glorious a period, the 
Greeks long perfevered in the fame love of fimplicity, 
frugality,and poverty ; the fame remotenefs from pomp- 
and luxury ; the fame zeaF and ardour for the defenfe 
of their liberty and the prefervation of their ancient 
manners. It is well known how much the iflands 
and provinces of Afia minor, over which the Greeks 
fb often triumphed, were abandoned to effeminate- 
pleafures and luxury: they however never fuffered^ 
themfelves to be infe&ed by that contagious foftnefs, 
and conftantly preferved themfelves from the vices of 
conquered people. It is true they did not make thofe 
countries provinces, but their commerce and exam- 
ple alone might have proved very dangerous to them* 

The introduction of gold and filver into Sparta,, 
from whence they were banifhed under fevere penal- 
ties, did not happen till about fourfcore years after the 
battle of Salamin, and the ancient ftmplicity of man- 
ners fubfifted very long afterwards, notwithftanding 
that violation of the Laws of Lycurgus. As much 
may be faid of the reft of Greece, which did not 
grow weak and degenerate, but flowly and by de- 
grees. This is what it remains to mew. 

Fourth age of Greece. 

The principal caufe of the weakening and declenfion 
of the Greeks, was the difunion which rofe up a- 
mongft themfelves. The Perfians, who had found 
them invincible on the fide of arms as long as their 
union fubfifted, applied their whole attention and po- 
licy in fowing the feeds of difcord aniongft them. 
For that reafon they employed their gold and filver, 
which fucceeded much better than their fteel and arms 
had done before. The Greeks, attacked invifibly 
in this manner by bribes fecretly conveyed into the 

hands 
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hands of thofe who had the greater! (hare in their go- 
vernments, were divided by domeftic jealoufies-, and 
turned the victorious arms againft thernfelves, which 
had rendered them fuperior to their enemies. 

Their decline of powers from thefe caufes gave 
Philip and Alexander opportunity to fubjedt them. 
Thofe princes, to accuftom them to fervitude the more 
agreeable, coloured their defign with avenging them 
upon their ancient enemies. The Greeks gave blind- 
ly into that grofs fnare, which gave the mortal blow 
to their liberty. Their avengers became more fatal to 
them than their enemies. The yoke impofed on them 
by the hands, which had conquered the univerfe, could 
never be removed ; thofe little ftates were no longer 
in a condidion to (hake it off. Greece, from time to 
time animated by the remembrance of its ancient 
glory, rouzed from its lethargy, and made fome at- 
tempts to reinftate itfelf in its ancient condition ; but 
thofe efforts were ill concer.ed, and as ill fuftained by 
its expiring liberty, and tended only to augment its 
flavery j becaufe the protectors, whom it called into 
its aid, foon made themfelves its mafters. So that all 
it did was to change its fetters, and to make them the 
heavier. 

The Romans at length totally fubjected it ; but it 
was by degrees, and with abundance of artifice. As 
they continually pufhed on their conquefts from pro- 
vince to province, they perceived, that they fhould 
find a barrier to their ambitious projects in Macedonia, 
formidable by its neighbourhood, advantageous fitua- 
tion, reputation in arms, and very powerful in itfelf 
and by its allies. The Romans artfully applied to 
the'fmall ftates of Greece, from whom they had 
lefs to fear, and endeavoured to gain them by the 
attractive charms of liberty, which was their dar- 
ling paflion, and of which they knew how to awaken 
in them their ancient ideas. After having with great 
addrefs made ufe of the Greeks to reduce and deltroy 
4 the 
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| the Macedonian power, they fubjecled all thofe ftates 

one after another under various pretexts. Greece 
I was thus fwallowed up at laft in the Roman empire, 
I and became a province of it, under the name of 

Achaia. 

It did not lofe with its power (a) that ardent paffion 
for liberty, which was its peculiar character; The 
Romans, when they reduced it into a province, re- 
ferved to the people almofr all their privileges; and 
Sy!la(tf),who punifhed them fo cruelly fixty years after, 
for having favoured the arms of Mithridates, did not 
abridge thofe of their liberty, who efcaped his ven- 
geance. In the civil wars of Italy the Athenians were 
feen to efpoufe with warmth the party of Pompeyj 
(b) who fought for the republick. Julius Caefar re- 
venged himfelf upon them no otherwife than by de- 
claring, that he pardoned them out of confederation 
for their anceliors. But, after Caefar was killed, 
their inclination for liberty made them forget Jbis cle- 
mency. They erected ftatues to Brutus and Caflius 
near thofe of Harmodius and Ariftogiton, the ancient 
deliverers of Atheris, and did not take them down till 
folicited by Anthony, when become their friend, "be- 
nefactor, and magistrate. 

After having been deprived of their ancient powers 
they ftill retained another fovereignty, which the Ro- 
mans could not take from them, and to which them- 
felves Were obliged to pay homage. . Athens continued 
always the metropolis of the iciences, the fchool of 
polite arts, and the centre and ftandard of refined tafte 
in all the productions of the mind. Several cities, 
as Byzantium, Caefarea, Alexandria, Ephefus, and 
Rhodes, fhared that glory with Athens, and by its 
example opened Schools which became very famous. 
Rome, all haughty as (he was, acknowledged this 

(i) Strab. ). 9. fa) Piut. in Sylla. 

(V Dijd. i. 42. p. 19 u 3c 1. 47. p. 339. 

glorious 
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glorious empire. She fent her molt illuftrious citizens 
to be finifhed and refined in Greece. They were 
inftruclted there in all the parts of found philofophy, 
the knowledge of mathematicks, the fcience of na- 
tural things, the rules of manners and duties, the art 
of reafoning with juflice and method : All the trea- 
fures of eloquence were imbibed there, and the me- 
thod taught of treating the greateft fubje&s with pro- 
priety, force, elegance and perfpicuity. 

A Cicero, already the admiration of the bar, con- 
ceived he wanted fomething, and did not blufli to be- 
come the difciple of the great mafters Greece then 
produced. Pompey, in the midft of his glorious con- 
quefts, did not think it a difhonour to him, in pafs- 
ing Rhodes, to hear the celebrated phi lofophers, who 
taught there with great reputation* and. to make him- 
fclf in fome meafure their difciplei. 

Nothing fliews better the refpe& retained for the 
ancient reputation o£ Greece, than a letter of Pliny 
(a) the younger.. He writes ia this manner to .Maxit 
mus, appointed jgovernor of that province by Trajan- 
w GaU to mind, dear Maximus, that you are going 
^ into Achaia, the true Greece, the fame Greece 
tf where learning and the polite arts had their birth f 
** where even agriculture was invented, according to 
u the common opinion. Remember, that you are 
" fent to govern free cities and free men, if ever any 
" fuch there were ; who by their virtues, actions, alii- 
" ances, treaties and religion, have known how to pre- 
" ferve the liberty they received from nature*. Revere 
54 the gods their founders ; refpecl: their heroes, the anci- 
tC ent glory of their nation, and the facred antiquity of 
<c their cities, the dignity, great exploits, and even 
" fables and vanity of that people. Remember it is 
? from thofe fources that we have derived cur law 

(j) Lib. 8. c. 24, 

" that 
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** that we did not impofe our laws upon them, after 
" we had conquered them,but that they gave us theirs, 
" at our requeft, before they were acquainted with the 
<e power of our arms. In a word, it is to Athens you 
*' are going ; it is at Lacedaemon you are to command* 
" It would be inhuman and barbarous to deprive them 
*' of that faint image, that fhadow which they re- 
" tain of their ancient liberty." 

Whilft the Roman empire was declining, that em- 
pire of genius, of the mind, always fupported itfelf, 
without participating in the revolutions of the other. 
Greece was reforted to for education and improvement 
from all parts of the world. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries, thofe great lights of the church St. Ban\ 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. Johannes Chryfoftom, 
went to Athens, to imbibe, as at their fource, all tho 
profance fciences. The emperors themfelves (a) y 
who could not go to Greece, brought Greece in a 
manner home to them,by receiving the moft celebrat- 
ed Philo/bphers into their palaces, in order to their 
being cntrufted with the education of their children, 
and to improve themfelves by their inftru&ions. 
Marcus Aurelius, even whilft he was emperor, went 
to hear the philo/bphers Apollonius and Sextus, and ta 
take leflbns from them as a common difciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before Greece- 
had impofed its laws on Egypt and the whole eaft, 
from whence ftie had expelled barbarifm, and intro- 
duced a tafte for the arts and fciences in its room ; 
obliging, by a kind of right of conqueft, all thofe 
nations to receive her language and adopt her cuftoms: 
a teftimonial highly for the glory of a people, and' 
which argues a much more iiluftrious fuperiority, than 
that not founded in merit but folely upon the force of 
arms. Plutarch obferves fome- where, that no Greek; 

(a; Tit. Antonius, M. Aurelius^. Lucius Verus, 
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tver thought of learning Latin, and that a Roman 

who did not underftand Greek, was in no great 

eftimation. 

Article III. 

It feems, that after the fubjeftion of Macedonia 
and Greece to the Romans, our hiftory, confined for 
the future to two principal kingdoms, thofe of Egypt 
and Syria, fhould become more clear and intelligible 
than ever. I am however obliged to own, that it will 
be more obfeure and perplexed than it has been hi- 
therto, efpecialiy in regard to the kingdom of Syria, 
in which feveral kings not only fucceed one another 
in a fliort fpace, but fometimes reign jointly and at 
the fame time, to the number of three or four, which 
occafions a confufion difficult to unravel, and from 
which I find it hard to extricate myfelf. This in- 
duces me to prefix in this place the names, fucceifion, 
and duration of the reign? of the kings of Egypt and 
Syria. This firiall chronological abridgment may con- 
tribute, to caft fome light upon feds, which are ex- 
ceedingly complex, and ferve as a clue to guide the 
reader in a kind of labyrinth, where the moft clear- 
lighted will have occafion for afliftance. It enlarges 
the work a little, but it may be pafTed over, and 
recourfe be only had to it, when it is neceflary 
to be fet right : I infert it here only with that 
view. 

This third article contains the fpace of an hun- 
dred years for the kingdom of Egypt, from the twen- 
tieth year of Ptolemy Philometor, to the expuliion 
of Ptolemy Auletes from the throne, that is, from 
the year of the world three thoufand eight hundred 
and forty five, to three thoufand nine hundred and 
forty fix. 
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As to the kingdom of Syria, the fame article con- 
tains aifo almoft the fpace>of an hundred years .frolji 
Antiochus Eupator to Antiochus Afiaticus, under 
whom Syria became a province of the Roman em- 
pire, that is, from the year of the world three thou- 
fand eight hundred and forty, to the year three thou- 
fand nine hundred and thirty nine, 
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Sect. I. 

A chronological abridgment of the hiftory of the kings 

A. M. Kings of Egypt. 

3824. Ptolemy Phiiometor. He reigned 
fomething more than 34 years. This article 
contains only fourteen years of his reign. 

Differences between Phiiometor and his bro» 
ther Evergetes or Phyfcon. 



3*59* Ptolemy Evergetes, otherwife called 
Phyfcon, brother of Phiiometor, afcends the 
throne, and marries Cleopatra, Philometor's 
wife. 



Phyfcon 
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of Egypt and Syria, as mentioned in the third article* 
Kings of Syria. A. M» 



Antiochus Eupator, aged nine years, 3840, 
fucceeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes. He 
reigns only two years. 

Demetrius Soter, fon of Seleucus Phi- 3842, 
iopator, having efcaped from Rome, afcends 
the throne. 

Bala, under the name of Alexander, giving 3851, 
himfelf out for the fon of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
feizes the throne of Syria. He is fupported by 
the Romans. 

Demetrius is killed in a battle. He had 
reigned twelve years. 

Alexander Bala. 
five years. Ptelemaeus Phiiometor declares a- 
gainft him in favour of Demetrius Nicator, 
fon of Demetrius Soter. 

Demetrius Ni- 
cator. 



He reigns almoft 3859* 



Demetrius marches 
againfl the Parthians, 
frho take him prifoner 
and confine, him. He 
tad reigrifecffe ven years. 



3*59- 

Antiochus The- 3860. 
os, fon of Bala, fupport- 
ed by Tryphon* feizes 
part of the kingdom. 

DlODOTES TRy-580'l. 

phon, after having got 
rid of his pupil Antio- 
chus, afcends the throne. 

38^; 



Demetrius 
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3874. Phyfcon expels Cleopatra his wife, and mar- 
ries her daughter, named alfo Cleopatra. 
. ,He is reduced to fly. The Alexandrians reftore 
the government to Cleopatra his flrft wife. 

3877. ' Phyfcon re-afcendi the throne. 



3887. Death of Phyfcon., He had reigned twenty-" 
nine years. 

Ptolemv 
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Kings of Syria. 



A. M. 



Demetrius Nicator 
reigns again in Syria 



Demetrius is killed 
by Zebina. 

Cleopatra wife of 
Demetrius, retains part 
of the kingdom after his 
death. 

Seleucus V. eldeft 
fon of Demetrius, is de- 
clared king, and foon af- 
ter killed by Cleopatra. 

Antiochus Gry- 
pus, his younger bro- 
ther, is placed on the 
throne by Cleopatra. 



Cleopatra defigns to 
poifon Grypus, and isj 
poifoned herfelf. 



Antiochus Side- 3864, 
tes, brother of Deme- 
trius, after having over- 
thrown Tryphon, and 
put him to death, is de- 
clared king. Cleopatra 
Demetrius's wife mar- 
ries him. 

Antiochus Sidetes 3873« 
marches againft the 
Parthians. 

The Parthians fend 3 8 74» 
back Demetrius into 
Syria. Antiochus is 
/lain. 

Alexander ZE-3877. 
bin a, fupported by 
Phyfcon, expels Deme- 
trius from the throne, 
who is killed foon af- 



ter. 



3880. 



3881* 



Zebina is overthrown 3 8 82« 
by Grypus, and dies 
foon after. 

3884; 



Vol. IX, 



Grypus 
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A.M. Kings of Egypt. 

3887. Ptolemy Lathyrus, or Soter, fuc- 
ceeds Phyfcon. 

Cleopatra, his mother, obliges him to repu- 
diate Cleopatra his eldeft lifter, and marry Se- 
lena his youngeft fifter, 

Cleopatra gives the kingdom of Cyprus to 
Alexander her youngeft fon. 



3897. Cleopatra expels Lathyrus from Egypt: He 
had reigned ten years. She fets his younger 
brother Alexander upon the throne. 

3903. She gives her daughter Selena, whom (he had 
taken from Lathyrus, in marriage to Antiochus 
Grypus. 



Alexander 
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Kings of Syria. A.M t 



Grypus is reconcile!! 
with his brother the 
Cyzicenian. 



ANTIOC HUS THE 389O. 

{Cyzicenian, fon of 
Cleopatra and Antio- 
chus Sidetes, takes arms 
again ft Grypus. 

Cleopatra, whom La- 3 89 1 . 
thyrushad been obliged 
to repudiate, marries the 
Cyzicenian. She is killed 
by the order of Tryphe- 
na wife of Grypus. 

The Cyzicenian gains 3892. 
a vi&ory over Grypus, 
and drives him out of 
Syria. < ■' .. . 

The two brothers are 3853, 
reconciled, and divide 
the empire of Syria. 

Cleopatra gives her 3903, 
daughter Selena to An- 
tiochus Grypus. 
He had reigned twenty 3937. 



Death of Grypu 
feven years. 
Seleucus his fon fucceeds him. 

Antiochus the Cyzi- 3910 
cenian is overthrown, 
and put to death. 



I 2 



Seleucus 
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3915. Alexander kills his mother Cleopatra. 

3 9 1 6. Alexander is expelled himfelf : He had reigned 

nineteen years. He died foon after. Lathy- 

rvs is recalled. 



Death 
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Kings of Syria. 



A. M. 



Seleucus is overthrown 
by Eufebes, and burnt 
in Mopfueftia. 



Antiochus XI, 
brother of Seleucus, 
and fecond fon of Gryr 
pus, a/fames the dia- 
dejm, and is killed by 

Philip his brother, 
third fon of Grypus, 
fucceeds him. 

Demetrius Eu- 
chares, fourth fon of 
Grypus, is eftablimed 
upon the throne at Da- 
mafcus, by the aflift- 
ance of Lathyrua. 



Antiochus Eu-3911. 
sebes, fon of the Cy- 
zicen ; an, caufes himfelf 
to be declared king. 

Eufebes marries Se- 
lena widow of Grypus. 

3912. 



39*3* 
3914. 



Eufebes, overthrown 39x6*. 
by Philip and Demetri- 
us, takes refuge amongft 
the Parthians". 

He is re-eft^blifliejd^pig. 
upon the throne by their 



Demetrius, having 
been taken by the Par- 
thians, Antiochus 
Dionysus, fifth fon 
of Grypus, is placed 
upon the throne of Da- 
mafcus, and is killed 
the following year. 



The 
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39^3. Death of I,athyrus. 

Alexander II. fon of Alexander I. un- 
der Sylla's protection, is chofen king. He 
marries Cleopatra, called otherwife Berenice, 
and kills her feventeen days after, He reigned 
fifteen years, 



The Alexandrians expel Alexander. 
5939t Ptolemy Auletes, baltard fon of La « 
thyrus, is placed upon the throne. 



The 
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Kings of Syria. 



The Syrians, weary 
of fo many divifions 
and revolutions, eledr. 

TlGRANES KING OF 

Armenia. He reigns 
by a viceroy fourteen 
years. 



Tigranes recalls Me- 
gadates his viceroy from 
Syria, who commanded 
there fourteen years in 
his name. 



A. M. 



Eufebes takes refuge 3025. 
in Cilicia, where he 
remains concealed. 

Selena his wife retains 
part of Phoenicia and 
Ccelo-Syria, and gives 
her two fons a good 
education. 

Syria, being unpro-3935, 
vided with troops, An- 

TIOCHUS AsiATICUS, 

fon of Antiochus Eufe- 
bes, takes pofleifion of 
fome part of the coun- 
try, and reigns there 
during four years. 

Pompey deprives An- 3530, 
tiochus A/iaticus of his 
dominions, and reduces 
Syria into a province 
of the Roman empire. 
The houfe of the Se- 
leucides is extindt with 
him. 



1 + 



Sect. 
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Sect. II. 

Antiochus Eupator, aged nineteen, fucceeds his father 
Antiochus Epiphanes in the kingdom of Syria. De- 
metrius, who had been long an hofiage at Rome, de- 
mands in vain to return to Syria. Celebrated vic- 
tories of Judas Maccabisus againjl the generals of the 
king of Syria, and the king hhnfelf in per/on. Long 
differences between the twa Ptolemies, brothers and 
kings of Egypt 9 terminated at length by an happy 
peace. 

E have long loft fight of the * hiftory of the 
v kings of Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt, 
which -have generally no fmall connexion with each 
other. I am now going to refume the thread of them, 
-which will not be interrupted any more. 

Antiochus, firnamed Eupator aged only nine- 
teen, fucceeded his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
kingdom of Syria. The latter at his death fent for 
Philip his favourite, who had been brought up with 
him. He gave him the regency of the kingdom dur- 
ing his fon's minority, and put his crown, %net, 
and all the other marks of the royal dignity into his 
hands ; recommending to him, above all things, to 
employ his whole care in educating his fon in fuch a 
manner, as was moft proper to inftruct him in the 
art of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that another 
had ufurped the employment, which the late king 
had confided to him. Lyfias, upon the firft advice 
of the death of Epiphanes, had placed his fon Antio- 
chus upon the throne, whofe governor he was, an<i 
had taken upon himfelf, with the guard ianfhip, the 

* It it treated lafl tcwarcis tht Chriit 164. App'an. in Syr p. 117. 
tfidof bxk 18. article 2. feci. 2, 1 Maccab. vi. 17. z ix. 29. & x. 
and 1. 10, 13- Jol'eph, Antiq- 1. 12. c. 14. 

{a) An. Mun. 384c Before 

reins 
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, reins of the government, without any regard to the 
I icing's regulation at his death. Philip knew well, 
that he was not at that time in a condition to difpute 
it with him, and retired into Egypt, in hopes of 
finding at that court the afliftance he wanted for the 
repofleffion of his right, and the expulfion of the 
ufurper. 

Much about the fame time Ptolemy Macron, go- 
vernor of Ccelo-Syria and Paleftine, from the enemy 
he had been till trjen to the Jews, became on a fud- 
den their friend j moved, as the fcriptu/e fays, with 
the crying injuftice which had been committed jn re- 
gard to them. He put a (top to the rigour of the 
perfecution againft them, and employed his whole 
credit to obtain a peace for them. By this conduct 
he gave his enemies occafion to hurt him* They 
prejudiced the king againft him, by reprefenting him 
perpetually as a traitor ; becaufe he had in reality be- 
trayed the interefts of his flrft matter, Ptolemy Phi- 
lometor king of Egypt, who had entrufted him with 
the government of the ifland of Cyprus, and ha^d given 
up that ifland to Antiochus Epiphanes, upon entering 
into his fervice. For, how advantageous foever tjhe 
treafon might be, the traitor, as is ufual, was lifted. 
At length they did fo much by their clamours #nd 
cabals, that he was deprived of his government, whicfr 
was given to Lyfias ; no other poft or penuon being 
confer'd on him to fupport his dignity. He had not 
force of mind enough to bear his downfall, and poi- 
foned himfelfj an end he had well deferved for his 
treafon, and fhare in the cruel perfecution of the Jews. 

Judas Maccabseus (a) at this time fignalizcd his 
valour by fevcral considerable victories over the ene- 
mies of the people of God, who continually made an 
implacable war againft him. The little time that 
Antiochus Epiphanes furvived the favourable inclina- 
tions he had exprefled for the Jews, would not admit 

[a) i Maccab, v, I — 68. a Maccab. x. 14—38, 
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him to revoke in form his decree for obliging them 
to change their religion. The court of Syria, which 
always confidered the Jews as rebels, defirous oi 
throwing off its yoke, and had great intereft in mak- 
ing fo powerful a neighbouring people fubmit to it, 
had no regard to fome tranfient demonstrations of the 
dying prince's favour to them. They always perfifted 
'in the fame principles of policy, and continued to 
look upon that nation as an enemy, whofe fole view 
was to (hake off their chains, and to fupport them- 
felves in liberty of confeience, with regard to religion. 
Such were the difpofitions of Syria in regard to the 
Jews. 

Demetrius, (b) fon of Seleucus Philopator, who from 
the year his father died had remained an hoftage at 
Rome, was in his twenty third year, when he was 
informed of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
the acceflion of his fon Eupator to the crown, which 
he pretended to be his right, as the fon of Epiphanes's 
eldeft brother. He propofed to the fenate his re- eft a- 
blifhment upon his father's throne ; and to engage 
them in it, he reprefented, that having been bred up 
at Rome, he mould always regard it as his native 
country, the fenators as his fathers, and their fons as 
his brothers. The fenate had more regard for the 
interefts of the republick than the right of Demetrius, 
and thought it more advantageous for the Romans, 
that there mould be a king in his minority upon the 
throne of Syria, than a prince like Demetrius, who 
might at length become formidable to them. They 
therefore made a decree to confirm Eupator, and fent 
Cn. Oclavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, with 
the character of ambafladors, into Syria, to regulate 
all things conformably to the treaty made with Antio- 
chus the great. The fame ambaHadors had inftruc- 
tions to accommodate, if poffible, the differences of the 
two kings of Egypt. 

(A) An. Mtin. ?8 + 7. B;fire Chiift 103. IVyb. Legar. icy. J .1- 
tin, J c. 3. Ap t uan in Syr p. 11-, 
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Lyfias {a ), terrified by the victories of Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, formed an army of fourfcore thou/and foot, 
and took with him all the cavalry of the kingdom, 
with fourfcore elephants: at the head of all thefe forces 
he marched into Judaea, with the refolution to fettle 
ftrange inhabitants that worfhiped idols in Jerufalem. 
He opened the campaign with the fiege of Bethfura, 
a fortrefs between Jdumsea and Jerufalem. Judas 
Maccabeus, and the whole people, befeeched the 
Lord, with tears in their eyes, to fend his angel for 
the prefervation of Ifrael. Full of confidence in God, 
they took the field. When they marched all toge- 
ther, with aflured courage, out of Jerufalem, there * 
appeared a horfeman marching before them. His ha- 
bit was white, with arms of gold, and he held a lance 
in his hand. That fight filled them with new ardour. 
They threw themfelves upon the enemy like lions, 
kilkd twelve thoufand fix hundred men, and obliged 
the reft to fly, moft of them wounded and without 
arms. 

After this check, Lyfias (b)> weary of fo unfuccefs- 
ful a war, and, as the fcripture fays, believing the 
Jews invincible, ivben fnpportcd by the aid of the Almighty 
God, made a treaty with Judas, and the Jewifh na- 
tion, which Antiochus ratified. One of the articles 
of this peace was, that the decree of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, which obliged the Jews to conform to the re- 
ligion of the Greeks, mould be revoked and cancelled, 
and that they mould be at liberty to live in all places 
according to their own laws. 

This peace v/a^of no long duration. The neigh- 
bouring people were too much the enemies of the 
Jews to leave them Jong in repofe. Timotheus, 
one of the king's generals, aflembled all his forces, 
and raifed an army of an hundred and twenty thou- 

{a) 2 Ma;cub. ix. I — 38. x. (b) zM c ab. xi. 15. 
1—7. xiii. i — 24. I Maccab. * // was an angel, perhaps St, 

v. 65—68. v t in — 63- Jofe;h. Micbad, {ro( t Sir "of ttt people of 

Anf.q. c, la, ' Gcd. 

I 6 find 
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fand foot, without including the horfe, which amount- 
ed to five and twenty thoufand. Judas, full of confi- 
dence in the God of armies, marched againft him 
with troops very much inferior as to number. He 
attacked and defeated him. Timotheus loft thirty 
thoufand men in this battle, and faved himfelf with 
great difficulty. This defeat was followed by many 
advantages on the fide of Judas, which proved, that 
God alone is the fource of valour, intrepidity and 
fuccefs in war. He mewed this in the moft fenfible 
manner, by the evident and fingular protection which 
he gave to a people, of whom he was in a peculiar 
manner the guide and director. 

A new army was raifed of an hundred thoufand 
foot, with twenty thoufand horfe, two and thirty 
elephants, and three hundred chariots of war. 7 he 
king in perfon, with Lyfias the regent of the king- 
dom, put themfelves at the head of it, and entered 
Judaea. Judas, relying upon the omnipotence of 
God, the creator of the univerfe, and having exhort- 
ed his troops to fight to the laft drop of their blood, 
marched and pofted himfelf in the front of the king's 
camp. After having given his troops for the word 
of battle, The victory of God, he chofe the 
braveft men of his army, and with them in the night 
attacked the king's quarters. They killed four thou- 
fand men, and retired, after having filled his whole 
camp with confufion and difmay. 

Tho* the king knew from thence the extraordinary 
valour of the Jews, he did not doubt, but they would 
be overpowered at length by the number of his troops 
and elephants. He refolved therefore to come to a 
general battle with them. Judas, without being in- 
timidated by the terrible preparations for it, advanced 
with his army, and gave the king battle, in which 
the Jews killed a great number of the enemy. Ele- 
azer, a Jew, feeing an elephant larger than the reft, 
covered with the king's arms, and believing the king 
was upon it, facrifked himfelf to preferve the people, 
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and to acquire immortal fame. He forced his way 
boldly to the elephant thro' the line of buttle, killing 
and overthrowing all that oppofed him. Then plac- 
ing himfelf under the beaft's belly, he pierced it in 
fuch a manner, that it fell and crufhed him to death 
underneath it. 

Judas however, and his troops fought with extra- 
ordinary refolution. But at length exhaufted by the 
fatigue, and no longer able to fupport the weight of 
the enemy, they chofe to retire. The king follow- 
ed them, and befieged the fortrefs of Bethfura. That 
place, after a long and vigorous defenfe, was oblig- 
ed, for want of provifions, to fur render by capitu- 
lation. 

From thence Antiochus marched againft Jerufalem, 
and befieged the temple. Thofe who defended it 
were reduced to the fame extremities with the gar- 
rifon of Bethfura, and would like them have been 
obliged to furrender, if providence had not relieved 
them by an unforefeen accident. I have obferved, that 
Philip had retired into Kgypt, in hopes of rinding af- 
firmance there againft Lyfias. But the.divifions which 
arofe between the two brothers, who reigned jointly, 
as has been faid elfewhere, foon undeceived him. Find- 
ing that he had nothing to expedt from that quarter, 
he returned into the caft, afiembled fome troops of 
Medes and Perfians, and taking advantage of the king's 
abfence upon his expedition againft J udiea, he feized 
the capital of the empire. Upon that news Lyfias 
thought it neceflary to make peace with the Jews , in 
order to turn his arms againft his rival in Syria. The 
peace was accordingly concluded upon very advanta- 
geous and honourable conditions. Antiochus fwore 
to obferve it, and was admitted to enter the fortifi- 
cations of the temple, with the fight of which he was 
fomuch terrified, that contrary to his faith given, and 
the oath he had fworn in regard to the peace, he 
caufed them to be demoliflied before he fet out for 
Syria. The fudden return of Antiochus drove Philip 

out 
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out of Antioch, and put an end to his fhort regency, 
and foon after to his life. 

The troubles (a) occafioned by the divifions be- 
tween the two Ptolemies, which we havejuft now 
mentioned, rofe fo high, that the Roman fenate gave 
orders to the ambafladors they had fent into Syr'm, 
to proceed to Alexandria, and to ufe all their endea- 
vours to reconcile them. Before they arrived there, 
Phyfcon, the youngeft, firnamed Evergetes, had al- 
ready expelled his brother Philometor. The latter 
embarked for Italy, and landed at Brundufium. From 
thence he went the reft of the way to Rome on foot, 
very ill dreft, and with few followers, and demanded 
of the fenate the neceflary aid for replacing him upon 
the throne. 

As foon as Demetrius, fon of Seleucus Philopator, 
king of Syria, who was fti)l an hoftage at Rome, 
was apprized of the unhappy condition to which that 
fugitive prince was reduced, he caufed royal robes and 
an equipage to be got .ready for him, that he might 
appear in Rome as a king, and went to meet him 
with all he had ordered to be prepared for his ufe. 
He found him twenty-fix miles, that is at nine or ten 
leagues diltance from Rome. Ptolemy expreiled great 
gratitude to him for his goodnefs, and the honour he 
did him; but did not think proper to accept his pre - 
fent, nor permit him to attend him the reft of his 
journey. He finifhed it on foot, and with the fame 
attendants and habit he had wore till then. In that 
manner he entered Rome, and took up his lodging 
with a painter of Alexandria, who had but a very 
fmall houfe. His defign by all thefe circumftances 
was to exprefs the mifery he was reduced to the bet- 
ter, and to move the compaflion of the Romans. 

When the fenate were informed of his arrival, they 
fent to defire he would come to them 3 and to excuu; 

(a) An. Mun. 5842. Rjfore Chrift 162. Porphyr. in Cr. Euf". 
S<a «g. p 60, Sc 63. Died, in Excjrpt. Valef. p. 31a, Valer. Max. 
1. 5. c. it Polyb. Lt£3t. 113. Epit* JLiv. 1. 46. 

their 
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their not having prepared a houfe for his reception, 
arid that he had not been paid the honours at his en- 
try with which it was the cuftom to treat princes of 
his rank they affined him, that it was ; neither for 
want of confideration for his perfon, nor out of neg- 
lect, but becaufe his coming had furprized them, and 
had been kept fo fecret, that they were not apprized 
of it, till after he had entered Rome. Afterwards 
having defired him to quit the habit he wore, and 
to demand an audience of the fenate, in order to ex- 
plain the occafion of his voyage, be was conducted by 
fome of the fenators to a houfe fuitable to his birth ; 
and orders were given to the queftors and treafurers, 
to fee him ferved and fupplicd at the expence of the 
publick with all things necefiary dining his refidence 
at Rome. 

When they gave him audience, and lie had repre- 
fented his condition to the Romans, they immediate- 
ly refolved to re-eftablim him ; and deputed two of 
the fenators, with the character of ambafladors, to go 
with him to Alexandria, and caufe their decree to 
be put in execution. They re-condu£ted him ac- 
cordingly, and fucceeded in negotiating an accom- 
modation between the two brothers. Libya, and the 
province of Gyrene, were given to Phyfcon : Philo- 
metor had Egypt and the ifie of Cyprus, and each 
of them was declared independent of the other in 
the dominions afligned them. The treaty and agree- 
ment were confirmed with the cuflomary oaths and 
facrifices. 

But oaths and facrifices had long been with the ge- 
nerality of princes no more than fimple ceremonies 
and mere forms, by which they did not think them- 
felves bound in the' leaft. And this way of thinking 
is but too common. Soon after, the youngeff. of the 
two kings, diflatisfied with the partition which had 
been made, went in perfon to complain of it to the 
fenate. He demanded that the treaty of partition 
ftiould be annulled, and that he fliould be reftoied to 
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the polTeffion of the ifle of Cyprus. He alledged, that 
he had been forced, by the neceffity of the times, to 
comply with the former propofah, and that, tho' Cy- 
prus mould be granted him, his part would frill be 
far from equal to his elder brother's. Menethyllus, 
whom the elder had deputed to Rome, made it appear 
that Phyfcon held not only Libya and Cyrenaica, 
but his life alfo, from the goodnefs of his brother ; 
that he had made himfelf fo much the abhorrence of 
the people, by his violent proceedings, that they would 
have left him neither life nor government, had not 
his brother matched him from their refentment, by 
making himfelf mediator, That at the time hie was 
preferved from this danger, he thought himfelf too 
happy in reigning over the region alloted to him, and 
that both fides had ratified the treaty before the altar 
of the gods, and fworn to obferve their agreement 
with each other. Quintus and Canuleius, who had 
negotiated the accommodation between the brothers, 
confirmed the truth of all Menethyllus advanced. 

The fenate feeing that the partition was not actually 
equal, artfully took the advantage of the quarrel be- 
tween the two brothers, to diminifh the ftrength of 
the kingdom of Egypt, by dividing it, and granted 
the younger what he demanded. For fuch was then 
the policy of the Romans. Polybius makes this re- 
flection. They made the quarrels and differences of 
princes the means of extending and ftrengthening their 
own power, and behaved in regard to them with fo 
much addrefs, that whiiit tliey adled folely from their 
own intereft, the contending parties were however 
obliged to them. As therefore the great power of 
Egypt gave them reafon to apprehend, it would be- 
come too formidable if it fell into the hands of one 
fovereign, who knew how to ufe it, they adjudged 
the ifle of Cyprus to Phyfcon. Demetrius, who did 
pot lofe fight of the throne of Syria, and whofe inte- 
reft in that view it was, that fo powerful a prince as 
the king of Egypt ihould not continue in pofleffion of 
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the. ifland of Cyprus, fupported the demand of Phyf- 
con with his whole credit. The Romans made T. 
Torquatus and C11. MeruJa fet out with the latter, 
to put him into pofiieffion of it. 

During [a) that prince's ftay at Rome, he had often 
the opportunity of feeing Cornelia, the mother of the 
Gracchi, and caufed propofals of marriage to be made 
to her. But being the daughter of Scipio Africanus, 
and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who had been 
twice conful and cenfor, {he rejected his offers, and 
believed it more honourable to be one of the firft ladies 
of Rome, than queen of Libya with Phyfcon. 

Phyfcon fet out from Rome with the two Roman 
ambafladors. Their plan was to concert an interview 
between the two brothers upon the frontier, and to 
bring them into an accommodation by the method of 
treaty, according to the fenate's inftructions. Phile- 
metor did not explain himfelf openly at firft. He 
fpun out the affair to^*as great a length as he could, 
upon different pretexts, with defign of making ufe 
of the time in taking fecret meafures againft his bro- 
ther. At length he declared plainly, that he was re- 
folved to ftand to the firft treaty, arid that he would 
make no other. 

The Cyrenaeans, in the mean time (b), informed of 
the ill conduct of Phyfcon during his being poflfeffed of 
the government at Alexandria, conceived fo ftrong an 
averfion for him, that they refolved to keep him out 
of their country by force of arms. It was not doubt- 
ed, but Philometor had taken pains underhand to ex- 
cite thofe troubles. Phyfcon, who had been over- 
thrown by the rebels in a battle, having almoft loft all 
hope, fent two deputies with the Roman ambafTadors 
back to Rome, with orders to lay hi.s complaints againft 
his brother before the fenate, and to folicit their pro- 
tection. The fenate, offended at Philometor's refufal 

(*) Plur. in Tib. Grac. p. 324. 

{b) An. Man. 3841. Before Chrift 161. Polyb. Legat. 132. Id, 
n Excerpt. Vak{. p, 197. Died, in Excerpt, Valef. p. 334.. 

to 
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to evacuate] the i/land of Cyprus according to their 
decree, declared the amity and alliance between him 
and the Romans void, and ordered his ambafladors to 
quit Rome in five days. 

Phyfcon found means to re-eftablifh himfelf in Cy- 
renaica, but made himfelf fo generally hated by his 
fubjecls, thro' his ill conduct, that fome of them fell 
upon him, wounded him in feveral places, and left 
him for dead upon the fpot. He afcribed this to his 
brother Philometor, and when he was recovered of 
his wounds, undertook again a voyage to Rome. He 
there made his complaints againft him to the fenate, 
fhewed the fears of his wounds, and accufed him of 
having employed the afTaffins from whom he received 
them. Tho' Philometor was the moft humane of all 
princes, and could not be the leaft fufpected of fo black 
and barbarous an action, the fenate, who were angry 
at his refufal to fubmit to the regulation they had made 
in regard to the ifle of Cyprus, gave ear to this falfe 
accufation with too much facility. They carried their 
prejudice fo high againft him, that they would not fo 
much as hear what his ambafladors had to fay in his 
defenfe. Orders were fent them to quit Rome im- 
mediately. Befides which the fenate appointed five 
commiflioners to conducl Phyfcon into Cyprus, and to 
put him into pofiellion of that ifland, and wrote to 
all their allies near it to aid him for that purpofe with 
all their troops. 

Phyfcon (a) by this means, with an army, which 
feemed to him fufficient for the execution of his de- 
ilgn, landed in the ifland. Philometor, who had gone 
thither in perfon, beat him, and obliged him to (hut 
himfelf up in Lapitho, where he was foon inverted, 
befieged, and at length taken, and put into the hands 
of a brother he had fo cruelly injured. Philometor's 
exceeding goodnefs appeared upon this occafion. After 
all that Phyfcon had done againft him, it was expecl- 

{a) An. Mund. 3847. Before Chrift 157, 

ed, 
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ed v that having him in his power, he would make 
him;fenfible of his indignation and revenge.- He par- 
doned him every thing, and not contented to forgive 
him his faults, he even reftored him Libya and Cy- 
renaica, and added farther fome amends in lieu of the 
ifie of Cyprus. That act of generofity put an end 
to the war between the two brothers. It was not 
renewed, and the Romans were amamed of oppofing 
any longer a prince of fuch extraordinary clemency. 
There is no reader, who does not fecretly pay the 
homage of efteem and admiration to fo generous an 
action. Such inward fentiments which rife from na- 
ture, and prevent reflections, imply how great and 
noble it is to forget and pardon injuries, and what a 
meannefs of ibul there is in the refentment of the re- 
vengeful. 

Sect. III. 

Qftavius, ambajfador of the Romans in Syria, is killed 
there, Demetrius efcapes from Rome, puts Eupator 
to death, afcends the throne of Syria, and afjumes the 
name of Soter. He makes war againfl the fews. 
Repeated vi dories of Judas Maccabaus : death of 
that great man. Demetrius is acknowledged king by 
the Romans. He abandons him/elf to drunkennejs 
and debauchery. Alexander Bala forms a confpiracy 

• ogoinft him. Demetrius is killed in a battle. Alex- 
ander- efpoufes the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, 
Temple built by the fews in Egypt. Demetrius, fon 
of the firfl of that name,fets up his claim to the throne 
of Syria. Alexander is defroyed. Ptolemy Philome- 
tor dies at the fame time. 

X\f E h ave M fc en that the principal object of the 
commiffion of the three Roman ambafiadors, 
Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, who 

(<*) An. Mun 3*4*- Before Thrift 162. Appian in Syr, p, 
Poiyb, Legat. 114, and \Zi, Ciccr. Philip. 9-n. 4, 5. Jufiin. J. 34. c. 3. 

went 
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went firft into Egypt, was to go into Syria, in order 
to regulate the affairs of that nation. When they 
arrived there, they found the king had more {hips and 
elephants than had been ftipulated by the treaty made 
with Antiochus the great after the battle of mount 
Sipylus. They caufed the (hips to be burnt, and the 
elephants to be killed, which exceeded the number 
ftated in that treaty, and difpofed all things elfe in 
fuch a manner as they thought moft to the advantage 
of the Romans. This treatment feemed infupporta- 
ble, and exafperated the people againft them. A per- 
fon, named Leptinus, was fo incenfed at it, that in 
his rage he fell upon * O&avius, whilft he was bath- 
ing, and killed him. It was fufpe&ed that Lyfias the 
regent of the kingdom had fecretly a hand in this af- 
faflination. Ambafladors were immediately fent to 
Rome to juftify the king, and to proteft, that he had 
no (hare in the action. The fenate fent them back 
without giving them any anfwer, to fignify by that 
filence their indignation for the murther committed 
upon the perfon of O&avius, of which they referved 
the examination and puniftiment to themfclves. In 
the mean time, to do honour to his memory, they 
ere&ed a ftatue to him amongft thofe of the great 
men, who had loft their lives in the defenfe of their 
country. 

Demetrius believed, that the difguft of the Romans 
againft Eupator was a favourable conjuncture, of 
which it was proper for him to take the advantage, 
and addreffed himfelf a fecond time to the fenate, to 
obtain their permiflion to return into Syria. He took 
this {rep contrary to the opinion of the greateft part 
of his friends, who advifed him to make his efcape, 
without faying any thing. The event foon {hewed 

* This Qftavius bad been ccnful piror, fo well known under tie name 
feme ycjrs before, aid ivastbe fr/t cf Augutlus, ivas of the fame fj~ 
of bis family, f.'bi bod attained mily xuitb this Ocla-vius, b't cf 
that iot.otr. Cic. Philip, c.n. 4. another branch, into ivhicb tiers- 
Oclanius, ivbo became em- fular dignity bad never cr.tered. 

bira 
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I him how much they were in the right; As the fenate 
I had always the fame motives of intereft for keeping 
! him at Rome as at firft, he received the fame anfwer, 
and had the mortification of a fecond denial. He had 
then recourfe to the fir ft advice of his friends ; and 
Polybius, the hiftorian, who was at Rome, was one. 
of thofe who prefTed him with mod warmth to put 
it in immediate execution with fee recy. He took his 
advice. After concerting all his meafures, he left 
Rome under pretence of an hunting match, went to 
Oftia, and embarked with a fmall train in a Cartha- 
ginian veftel bound for Tyre that waited for him *. 
It was three days before it was known at Rome, that 
he had ftoln away. All that the fenate could do, 
was fome days after to fend Tib. Gracchus, L. Len- 
tulus, and Servilius Glaucia into Syria, to obferve 
what effect the return of Demetrius would produce 
there. 

Demetrius (a) having landed at Tripoli, in Syria, a 
report fpread, that the fenate had fent him to take 
pofTeflion of his dominions, and had refolved to fup- 
port him in them. Eupator was immediately looked 
upon as a loft man, and all the world abandon- 
ed him to join Demetrius. Eupator and Lyfias, feiz- 
cd by their own troops, were delivered up to the new- 
comer, who ordered them to be put to death. De- 
metrius faw himfelf eftablifhed by this means upon 
the throne without oppofition, and with prodigious 
rapidity. 

One of the firft actions of his reign was to deli- 
ver the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus 
and Heraclides, who had been the two great favourites 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. He had made the firft go- 
vernor, and the fecond treafurer, of that province. 
Timarchus having added rebellion to his other crimes, 

* That Jhip carried to Tyre, (a) I Maccab. vii, viii, ix. and 

tccordhg to cuftbht, the firft fruits % Maccab. xiv. J*,feph. Arttnq. 1. 

if tie lands and revenues of Car- 12, 13. Appian. in Syr. p. 117. 

tbtge. Juftin. 1. 34. c. 3. 
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Demetrius caufed him to be put to death. He con- 
tented himfelf with banifhing the other. The Baby- 
lonians were fo much rejoiced to fee themfelves freed 
from the oppreflion of thofe two brothers, that from 
thenceforth they gave their deliverer the title of S o T E r , 
or Saviour, which he bore ever afterwards. 

Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made high 
prieft of the Jews after the death of Menelaus, not 
being qualified to be admitted by them in that capa- 
city, becaufe he had profaned the fan&ity of the 
priefthood, by following the impious cuftoms of the 
Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes ; this man gather- 
ed together all the apollate Jews, who had taken re- 
fuge at Antioch, ; after having been expelled Judaea, 
and puting himfelf at their head, came to petition 
the new king to defend them from the oppreflions'of 
Judas and his brothers ; advancing a thoufand calum- 
nies againft them. He accufed them of having killed 
all perfons that fell into their hands of Demetrius's 
party, and of having forced him, with all thofe in 
his company, to abandon their country, and feek their 
fecurity elfewhere. Demetrius immediately ordered 
Bacchis, governor of Mefopotamia, to march into 
Judaea at the head of an army, and confirming Al- 
cimus in his office, he joined him in commi'ffion with 
Bacchis, and charged them both with the care of 
this war. Judas rendered all the efforts of this fn'ft 
army ineffectual, as he did of a fecond commanded 
by Nicanor. The latter, enraged at the laft defeat 
of the troops of Syria, and that an handful of men 
mould make head againft fuch numerous and waiJike 
armies, and knowing that they placed their whole 
Confidence with regard to victory in the protection of 
the God of Ifrael, and in the promifes made- in the 
temple where he Was honoured, had uttered a thou- 
fand blafphemies againft the Almighty, and againft 
his temple. He was foon puniftied for them. Judas 
gave him a bloody battle, and of his army of thirty 
five thoufand men, not one efcaped to carry the news 

«f 
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of the defeat to Antioch. The body of Nicanor was 
found amongft the dead. His head and right hand, 
which lie had lifted up againft the temple, when he 
threatened to deliroy it, were cut off, and placed 
upon one of the towers of Jerufalem. 

Judas, after this complete victory, having fome 
relaxation, fent an embafly to Rome. He faw him- 
felf continually attacked by the whole forces of Syria, 
without being able reafonably to rely upon any treaty 
of peace. He had no aid to expect from the neigh- 
bouring people, who, far from interefting thcmfelves 
for the prefervation of the Jewifli nation, entertained 
no thoughts but of extirpating them in concert with 
the Syrians. He had been informed that the Romans, 
equally efteemed for their juftice and valour, were 
always ready to fupport weak nations againft the op- 
preflion of kings, whofe power gave them umbrage. 
It was therefore he thought it necelfary to make an 
alliance with that people, in order to fupport himfelf 
by their protection againft the unjuft enterprizes of 
the Syrians. Thofe ambafTadors were very well re- 
ceived by the fenate, who paftcd a decree, by which 
the Jews were declared the friends and allies of the 
Romans, and a defcnfive league was made with them. 
They even obtained a letter from the fenate to Deme- 
trius, by which he was enjoined not to diftrefs the 
Jews any more, and war was threatened him in cafe 
he perfevered to do fo. But before the ambafTadors 
returned, Judas was dead. 

As fcon as Demetrius received news of the defeat 
and death of Nicanor, he gave the command of a 
powerful army to Bacchis and A lei m us, compofed of 
thechoiceft of all his troops, and fent them intojudsea. 
Judas had only three thcufand men with him when it 
arrived there. Thefe were ftruck with fuch a panic,' 
that they all abandoned him except eight hundred 
men. Judas, with that fmall number, thro* an ex- 
cefs of valour and confidence, had the boldnefs to ha- 
zard a battle with fo numerous an army, in which 

he 
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he perifhed, overpowered by multitude. His lofs was 
deplored throughout all Judaea and at Jerufalem, with 
all the marks of the moil lively affliction, and the 
government put into the hands of Jonathan his bro- 
ther. 

Alcimus being dead, after having committed great 
violences againft the true Ifraelites, and Bacchis being 
returned to Antioch, the country remained quiet, and 
was not haraifed by the Syrians for two years. De- 
metrius had undoubtedly received the fenate's letter 
in favour of the Jews, which obliged him to re-call 
Bacchis. 

Demetrius (a) indeed was at this time very cautious in 
his conduct with regard to the Romans, and ufed all 
his endeavours to induce them to acknowledge him 
king, and to renew the treaty made with the kings 
his predeceflbrs. Having received advice, that the 
Romans had three ambaflfadors at the court of Aria- 
rathes, king of Cappadocia, he fent Menochares, one 
of his principal minifters, thither, to enter upon the 
negotiation. Finding at his return, by the report he 
made of what had palled, that the good offices of thofe 
ambafladors were abfolutely neceflary to his fuccefs in 
it, he fent again into Pamphylia, and afterwards to 
Rhodes, to allure them, that he would conform en- 
tirely to their will ; and by the force of prefling fe- 
licitations, obtained at length by their means what 
he defired. The Romans acknowledged him king 
of Syria, and renewed the treaties made with that 
crown. 

To cultivate their amity (£), he fent the fame Me- 
nochares the following year, in conjunction with fome 
others, upon an embalTy to Rome. They were charg- 
ed with a crown that weighed ten thoufand * pieces 
of gold, as a prefent from him to the fenate, in gra- 
ta) Ad. Mun. 3844. Btfore Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Diwi. 
Chrift 162. Folyb. Legat. 120. Legat. 25. 

{&) An. Mun. 384^. Before • Tbey ivrre ivcrtb more than 
Chrift 159. Polyb. Legat. J22. ten tbtujar.d .fifties. 

titude 
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titude for their good treatment of him, during his 
being an hoftage at Rome. They carried alfo with 
them Leptinus and Ifocrates, in order to deliver them 
up, upon the account of the affaflination of Octavius. 
This Leptinus was the perfon who killed him at 
Laodicea. Ifocrates was a Greek, by profeflion a 
grammarian, who being in Syria at that time, had 
upon all occafions taken upon him to vindicate that 
equally bafe and unjuft action. The fenate received 
the ambaffadors with all the ufual honours, and ac- 
cepted the prefent they brought ; but would neither 
hear nor fee two vile men, objects unworthy of their 
anger j referving to themfelves without doubt the 
right of exacting when they pleafed a more diftin- 
guifhed fatisfa&ion for the murder of their ambaflador. 

It was about this time that Demetrius, as I have 
obferved before, eftabliflied Holophernes upon the 
throne of Cappadocia. He was foon after expelled, 
and took refuge at Antioch. We are going to fee 
how far he carried his ingratitude in regard to his 
benefactor. 

Demetrius, (a) who found himfelf without war or 
occupation, began to give into pleafure, and to lead 
an idle life, not a little lingular and fantaitic in the 
manner of it. He caufed a caftle to be built near 
Antioch, flanked with four good towers, and fhut 
himfelf up in it, for the fake of abandoning himfelf 
entirely on the one fide to indolence, not being will- 
ing to hear any more of affairs, and on the other to 
the pleafure of good chear and excefs of wine. He 
was drunk at leaft one half of the day. The memo- 
rials, which people were defirous of prefenting to him, 
were never received ; juftice was not adminiftred ; the 
affairs of the ftate languiftied ; in a word, there was 
a general fufpence of government, which foon ftired 
up the whole people againft him. A confpiracy was 
formed for depoling him. Holophernes, who conti- 

(i) An. Mnn. 3850. Before Chrift 154. Jofeph. Antiq. ■!• I J. c. 3» 
Athen- I. 10. p. 4.4.0. Juftin. 1. 35- »• 
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jiued at Antioch, entered into this plot againft his be- 
nefactor, flattering himfelf with obtaining the crown 
if the enterprize fucceeded. It was difcovered, and 
Holophernes put in prifon. Demetrius would not 
deprive him of life. He chofe rather to fpare him, 
In order to make ufe of him upon occafion againft 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, upon whofe crown he 
had fome pretenfions. 

Notwithstanding the difcovery, the confpiracy was 
not fupprefled (a). The male-contents were fupported 
underhand by Ptolemy Philomctor, who had the affair 
of Cyprus at heart, and by Attalus and Ariarathes, 
who meditated revenging themfelves for the war De- 
metrius had undertaken againft them in favour of Ho- 
lophernes. Thofe three princes concerted together to 
employ Heraclides in preparing fomebody to perfonate 
the fon of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to fet up here- 
ditary pretenfions to the crown of Syria. This He- 
raclides had been, as I have faid already, one of the 
great favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, and treafurer 
of the province of Babylon, at the fame time Timar- 
chus his brother, another favourite, was governor of 
it. At Demetrius's coming to the crown, the two 
brothers having been convicted of malverfation and 
other crimes, Timarchus had been executed, and 
the other having made his efcape, had taken up his 
Tefidence at Rhodes. It was there he took pains to 
form the man intended for the defign I have men- 
tioned. He chofe for that purpofe a young man 
named Bala, of mean extraction, but very proper to 
act: the part given him. He modelled him and in- 
truded him fully in all that it was neceiTary to fay 
or do. 

When he was fully prepared (b), he begun by caufing 
him to be acknowledged by the three kings in the 
fecret. He afterwards carried him to Rome, as he 

(a) Polyb. Legat. 138, & 140. Appian. in Syr, p. 1 31. Athen. 1 $* 
p. ill. I Maccab. X. 1—50. 

(l>) An. Mun. 3851, Before Chrift 153. 
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did alfo Laodice, the real daughter of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, for the better concealing of the impofture. 
By force of addrefs and folicitations, he caufed him 
to be acknowledged there alfo, and obtained a decree 
of the fenate in his favour, which not only gave him 
permiflion to return into Syria, for the recovery of 
his dominions, but even granted him ailiflance for 
that purpofe. Though the fenate plainly faw through 
the impofture, and that all which was told of this 
pretender was mere fiction, they entered into every 
thing defired of them againft Demetrius, with whom 
they were diflatisfied, and pafled that decree in favour 
of the impoftor. With this declaration of the Ro- 
mans for him, he found no difficulty to raife troops. 
He then feized upon Ptolemais in Paleftine, and there, 
under the name of Alexander fon of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, a/Turned the title of king of Syria. Many 
of the male-contents came thither to join him, and 
form his court. 

This news made Demetrius quit his caftle and his 
indolence, and apply himfelf to his defenfe. He af- 
fembled all the troops he could. Alexander armed 
alfo on his fide. The afiiftance of Jonathan was of 
great confequence in this conjuncture, and both par- 
tics made their court to him. Demetrius wrote to 
bim flrft, and fent him the commiffion of general of 
the king's troops in Judaea, which rendered him at 
that time very much fuperior to all his enemies. 

Alexander feeing what Demetrius had done for Jo- 
nathan, was thereby induced to make propofals alfo 
to him, in order to 'bring him over to his fide. He 
made him high- pried, granted him the title of Friend 
of the king, fent him a purple robe and a crown of 
gold, marks of the high dignity confered upon him; 
for none at that time wore purple except princes and 
nobles of the flrft rank. Demetrius, who received 
advice of this, ftill out-bid him, to fecure to himfelf 
an ally of fuch importance. But after the injuries he 
hac( done to all thofe who had had the true intereft 
K 7> of 
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of the Jews at heart, and the whole nation in general, 
they dared not confide in him, and refolved to treat 
rather with Alexander. Jonathan therefore accepted 
the high-priefthood from him, and with the confent 
of the whole people, at the feaft of the tabernacles, 
which happened foon after, he put on the pontifical 
veftments, and officiated as high-prieft. 

The place had been vacant feven years from the 
death of Alcimus. The high-priefthood, which at 
that time came into the Afmonean family, continued 
in it till Herod's time, who from hereditary, as it 
had been till then, made an employment of it, which 
he difpofed of at pleafure. 

The two kings (a) having taken the field, De- 
metrius, who wanted neither valour nor good fenfe, 
when his reafon was not impaired by wine, was vic- 
torious in the firft battle ; but it was of no advantage 
to him. Alexander foon received new troops from 
the three kings who had fet him up, and continued 
to fupport him vigoroufly. Having befides this the 
Romans and Jonathan on his fide, he retrieved him- 
felf, and maintained his ground. The Syrians con- 
tinually deferted alfo, becaufe they could not bear De- 
metrius. That prince, beginning to apprehend the 
event of the war, fent his two fons, Demetrius and 
Antiochus, to Cnidos, a city of Caria, in order to 
their fecurity in cafe of misfortune. He confided 
them, with a confiderable fum of money, to the care 
of a friend of his in that city ; in order if any acci- 
dent (nould happen, that they might remain there in 
fafety, and wait fome favourable conjuncture. 

It was at the fame time (b)> and perhaps in imita- 
tion of Alexander Bala, that Andrifcus played the 
fame part in Macedonia. He had retired to Deme- 
trius, who had given him up to the Romans, from 
the hope of conciliating their favour. 

(a) An. Mun. 3852. Before (A) An. Mun. 3853. Before 
Chriftis*. * Cimft 151, 
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The two competitors (c) for the crown of Syria 
having aflembled all their troops, proceeded to a de- 
cifive battle. At firft Demetrius's left wing broke 
that of the enemy which oppofed it, and put it to 
flight. But being too hot in the purfuit, a common 
fault in battles, and which almoft always occafions 
their being loft, at their return they found the right, 
at the head of which Demetrius fought in perfon, 
routed, and the king himfelf killed in the purfuit. 
As long as he had been in a condition to fupport the 
enemy's charge, he had omitted nothing \}x&t valour 
and conduct were capable of, which might conduce 
to his fuccefs. At length his troops gave way, and 
in the retreat his horfe plunged into a bog, where 
thofe who purfued him, killed him with their arrows. 
He had reigned twelve years. Alexander by this vic- 
tory found himfelf matter of the empire of Syria. 

As foon as (d) Alexander faw himfelf at rcpofe, he 
fent to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, in marriage. She was granted him, 
and her father conducted her in perfon to Ptolemais, 
where the nuptials were celebrated. Jonathan was 
invited to that feaft, and went thither, where he was 
received by the two kings with all pollible marks qf 
honour. 

Onias, fon of Onias III. having ( e) been difap- 
pointed of the high-priefthood after the death of his 
uncle Menelaus, had retired into Egypt. He had 
found means to insinuate himfelf fo well into the 
favour of Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra his wife, 
that he was become their favourite, and moft inti- 
mate confident. He made ufe of his credit at that 
court to obtain the king's permiffion for building a 
temple for the Jews in Egypt, like that in Jerufalcm ; 
alfuring him that favour would bring the whole na- 
tion into his party againft Antiochus Epiphanes : At 

(c) An. Mua. 3854, Before (</) 1 Maccab. x. 51,6^. 
Cbrift 150, ' ** * {:} Jofcph. contra Apyian. 1. 2, 
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the fame time the high-priefthood there was granted 
to him and his defendants for ever. The great diffi- 
culty was to make the Jews come into this innova- 
tion ; it being forbid by the law to offer facrifices in 
any place but the temple of Jerufalem. It was not 
without difficulty he overcame their repugnance, by a 
paflage in Ifaiah, wherein the prophet foretells this 
event in thefe terms (f) ; In that dayjhall five cities in 
the land of Egypt fpeak the language of Canaan, and 
fwear to the Lord of Ho/Is ; the one Jhall be called the 
city of deft ruction. (M. Rollin fays, the city of the 
fun, or Heliopolis.) In that day JJjall there be an al- 
tar to the Lord in the tnidjl of the land of Egypt j a)id 
a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord, And it Jhall 
be for a fgn and for a witnefs unto the Lord of Hofs 
in the land of Egypt ; for they Jhall cry unto the Lord 
becaufc of the opprejfors, and he JJ)ail fend them a fa- 
view, and a great one, and he Jliall deliver them. 
And the Lord JJjall be known to Egypt, and the Egypti- 
ans Jhall know the Lord in that day, and Jljall do fa- 
cr'tfice and clhrfion, yea, they Jhall vqvj a vow unto tbi 
Lord and perfoi m it. 

The event here foretold by Ifaiah, is one of the 
moll fingular, and at the fame time the molt remote 
from all probability. Nothing was more ftrictly for- 
bidden to the Jews than to offer facrifices to God, in 
any other place than the temple built by his order at 
Jerufalem ; how much more in confequence to build 
a temple elfewherc, cfpeciaJly in a land polluted with 
the moft grofs idolatry, and always at enmity with 
the people of God ? This however came to pafs, ex- 
actly as the prophet Ifaiah had foretold. I fhall not 
enter into a circumftantial expofition of this prophecy, 
which would carry me too far from my fubject. 

Alexander Bala (g), finding himfelf in the peaceable 

(fj Ifa. xix. iS zi. JufHn. J. 35. c 2. Jof. A.ntfy 

\g) An. Mun. 3856. Befoie I. 13. c. 8. 1 Maccjb. x tj, Sg- 
Chrilt 14.8, Liv. Epu. J, 5c, Diod. in Excerpt. Valef. f 34 6 » 
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pofTeflion of the crown of Syria, thought he had no- 
thing more to do than to take all the pleafures the 
abundance and power to which he had attained would 
admit. He abandoned himfelf therefore to his natural 
inclination for luxury, idlenefs, and debauch. He 
left the care of affairs entirely to a favourite, named 
Ammonius. That infolent and cruel minifter put 
to death Laodice, the fifter of Demetrius and widow 
of Perfeus king of Macedonia, Antigonus, Deme- 
trius's fon, who had continued in Syria when the 
two others were fent to Cnidos; in fine, all the per- 
fons of the blood royal he could find, in order to fe- 
cure to his mafter, by that means, the pofleflion of 
the crown he had ufurped by an impofture. That 
conduct foon drew upon both the abhorrence of the 
people. 

Demetrius, the eldeft of Demetrius's fons, was at 
Cnidos, and began to be of an age capable of counfel 
and action. When he was advifed of this averfion 
of the people, he thought the occafion favourable for 
repolleffing himfelf of his right. Lafthenes, the 
friend in whofe houfe he lived, procured him fome 
companies of Cretans, with which he landed in Ci- 
licia. There foon joined him a fufficient number of 
male-contents to form an army, with which he made 
himfelf mafter of the whole province. Alexander 
Opened his eyes, and quited his feraglio to apply him- 
felf to his affairs. He left the government of An- 
tioch to Hierax and Diodotus, who is alfo called 
Tryphon, put himfelf at the head of an army formed 
of all the troops he could aflemble, and upon receiving 
advice that Apollonius, governor of Coelo-Syria and 
Phoenicia, had declared for Demetrius, he fent to de- 
mand aid of Ptolemy his father-in-law. 

Apollonius's firft thoughts were to reduce Jonathan, 
who perfifted in his attachment to Alexander : But 
his fuccefs did not anfwer his defign, and in one day 
he loft above eight thoufand men. 
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Ptolemy Pbilometor, to whom (b) Alexander had 
applied in the extreme danger wherein he found him- 
felf, came at Jaft to the aUiflance of his fon-h>law, 
and entered Paleftine with a great army. All the 
cities opened their gates to him* according to the or- 
ders they had received from Alexander to that effecl. 
Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, and followed 
him to Ptolemais. Upon his arrival, a confpiracy 
was difcovered, formed by Ammonius againft the 
life of Philometor. As Alexander refufed to deliver 
up that traitor, he concluded that he had entered in- 
to the confpiracy hhnici^ and in confequence, took 
bis daughter from him, gave her to Demetrius, and 
made a treaty with him, by which he engaged to 
aid him in re-afcending the throne of his father. 

The people of Antioch, who mortally hated Am- 
monius, believed it time to fhew their refentment. 
Having difcovered him difguifed like a woman, they 
facrificed him to their rage. Not content with that 
revenge, they declared againft Alexander himfeJf, and 
opened their gates to Ptolemy. They would even 
have fet him upon the throne. But that prince, af- 
furing them that he was contented with his own do- 
minions, inftead of accepting that offer, recommended 
to them Demetrius the lawful heir, who accordingly 
was placed upon the throne of his ajiceftors, and ac- 
knowledged by all the inhabitants. 

Alexander, who was at that time (0 in Cilicia, 
marched with the utmoft diligence, and put all to fire 
and fword around Antioch. The two armies came 
to a battle. Alexander was beat, and fled with five 
hundred horfe to * Zabdiel, an Arabian prince, with 
whom he had entrufted his children. Betrayed by 
the perfon, in whom he had placed moft confidence, 
his head was cut off, and fent to Ptolemy, who ex- 

(b) An. Mun. 5858. Before Chrift 146. 
(;') An. Mun. 3859. Before Ckt.R 145. 
* He it talltd EmaUutl in wt MMsaten, 
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pre/Ted great joy at the fight of it. That joy was of 
no long duration, for he died fome few days after, 
of a wound he had received in the battle. Thus A- 
lexander king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor Jting 
of Egypt, died at the fame time ; the fir ft after a. 
reign of five years, and the fecond after one of thirty- 
five. Demetrius, who had attained the crown by 
this victory, aflumed the firname of Nicator, that is 
to fay the Conqueror. The fucceflion of Egypt was 
attended with more difficulties. 

Sect. VI. 

Phyfcon efpoufes Cleopatra, and afcends the throne of 
Egypt, Demetrius in Syria abandons himfelf to all 
manner of exceffes. Diodotus, firnamed Tryphon y 
caufes Antiochus, the fan of Alexander Bala, to be 
proclaimed king of Syria ; then kills hint, and takes 
his place. He feizes fonathan by treachery,, and 
puts him to death. Demetrius undertakes an expedi- 
tion again/I the Parthians, who take him prifoner. 
Cleopatra bis wife efpoufes Antiochus Sidetes,. brother 
of Demetrius, and places him upon the throne of Sy- 
ria. P by ft on* s exceffive follies and debauches. Atta- 
lus Philometor fucceeds Attalus his uncle,, whom he 
caufes to be regreted by his vices. lie dies himfelf 
after having reigned five years, and by his will leaves 
the Roman people heirs to his dominions. Ar if aniens 
feizes them. He is overthrown,, led. in triumph,, and. 
put to death. 

/^Leopatra, queen of Egypt, after the death of Ker 
^ husband, who was at the fame time her brother,, 
endeavoured to place (a) the crown upon the head' 
of thefon me had by him. As he was yet very young,, 
others laboured to obtain.it for Phyfcon., king of Cy- 

(a) An. Mon. ^59. B~-fore lz. Juftin,. ». 38. c. %. V*!. 
Chrirt 14.5. Jofjjh. tontr. A?p. Max. 1. 9. c 1. 
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renaica, the late king's brother, and fent to defire 
him to come to Alexandria. Cleopatra, thereby re- 
duced to the neceflity of her defenfe, caufed Onias 
and Dofithaeus, with an army of Jews, to come to 
her afiiftance. There was at that time a Roman am- 
baflador at Alexandria, named Thermus, who by 
his mediation accommodated affairs. It was agreed, 
that Phyfcon mould marry Cleopatra, and educate 
her fon, who mould be declared heir to the crown ; 
and that Phyfcon mould poflefs it during his life. He 
had no fooner married the queen, and taken pofleflion 
of the crown, than, even the very day of the nup- 
tials, he killed her fon in her arms. 

I have already obferved, that the firname of Phyf- 
con given to this prince, was only a nick-name. 
That which he took himfelf was Evergetes, which 
fignifles the Bcnefattor. The Alexandrians changed 
it into that of Cacoergetes^ that is to fay on the con- 
trary, one who delights in doing harm ; a firname to 
which he had the jufteft title. 

In Syria (b) affairs went on little better. Deme- 
trius, a young prince without experience, left every 
thing to Lafthenes, who had procured him the Cre- 
tansj by whofe aicl he had afcended the throne. He 
was a corrupt and rafh man, and behaved himfelf fo 
ill, that he foon loft his matter the hearts of thofc 
who were mod neceflary to his fupport. 

The firft wrong ftep which he took, was in regard 
to the foldiers, whom Ptolemy, upon his march had 
put into the maritime places of Phoenicia and Syria 
to reinforce the garrifons. If he had left thofe garri- 
fons in them, they would have very much augmented 
his forces. Inftead of gaining them, or at leaft of 
treating them well, upon fome umbrage which he 
conceived, he fent orders to the troops of Syria, who 
were in the fame garrifons, to cut the throats of all 

(b) Died. in Excerpt. VJef. p. 546. 1 Mjiccab, is. ao— — 37. 
JoLpht Antiq. 1. 33. c. 3. 
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the Egyptian foldiers ; which maflacre was according- 
ly executed. The army of Egypt, which was ftill 
in Syria, and had placed him upon the throne, full 
of juft horror for fo barbarous a cruelty, abandoned 
him immediately, and returned home. After which 
he caufed the ftri&eft fearch to be made for all thofe 
who had been concerned againft himfelf or his father 
in the laft wars, and punifhed all that could be found 
with death. When he believed, after all thefe exe- 
cutions, that he had no longer any enemies to fear, 
he broke the greateft part of his troops, and kept only 
his Cretans, and fome other foreigners in his fer- 
vice. By that means he not only deprived him- 
felf of the old troops, who had ferved under his fa- 
ther, and being well affected to him, would have 
maintained him upon the throne, but he rendered 
them his greateft enemies, by depriving them of the 
fole means they had to fubfilr. He found this fully, 
verified in the in furrec'tions and revolutions which 
afterward happened. . . 

Jonathan however, feeing every thing quiet in Ju- 
daea, formed the delign of delivering the nation at 
length from the evils it fuffered from the citadel, 
which the Grecian idolaters ftill held in Jerufalenu 
He inverted it, and caufed machines of war. to be 
brought, in order to attack it in form. Demetrius, 
on the complaints made to him upon that occafion, 
went to Ptolemais, and commanded Jonathan to at- 
tend him there, to give an account of that affair. 
Jonathan gave orders for pufhing the fiege vigoroully 
in his abfence, and fet out to meet him with fome o£ 
the priefts and principal perfons of the nation. He 
carried with him a great quantity of magnificent pre- 
fents, and appeafed the king and his mioifters fo fuc- 
cefsfully, that he not only caufed the accufations, 
which had been formed againft him, to be rejected, 
but even obtained great honours and new marks of 
favour. The whole country under his government 
was difcharged from all duties, cuftorns, and tributes 
K 6 ' for 
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for the fum of (c) three hundred talents, which he 

agreed to pay the king by way of equivalent. . 

The king being returned to Antioch (d), and con- 
tinuing to give himfelf up immoderately to all kind of 
excefles, violence, and cruelty, the people's patience 
was entirely exhaufted, and the whole nation difpofed 
for a general revolt. 

Diodotus, afterwards firnamed Tryphon, who had 
formerly ferved Alexander, and had fhared the go- 
vernment of Antioch with Hierax, feeing the people 
in this difpofition, found the occafion favourable for 
attempting an hardy enterprize, which was to fet the 
crown upon his own head, by the favour of thefe 
diforders. He went into Arabia to Zabdiel, to whom 
the perfon and education of Antiochus, the fon of 
Alexander Bala, had been entrufted. He laid a ftate 
of the afiairs of Syria before him, informed him of 
the difcontent of the people, and in particular of the 
foldiery, and ftrongly reprefented, that there could 
not be a more favourable opportunity for feting An- 
tiochus upon the throne of his father. He demanded 
that the young prince fhould be put into his hands, 
in order to his being reftored to his rights. His 
view was to make ufe of the pretenfions of Antio- 
chus, till he had dethroned Demetrius, and after- 
wards to rid himfelf of the young prince, and af- 
jiime the crown to himfelf, as lie did. Zabdiel, 
whether he penetrated his real defign, or did not en- 
tirely approve his fcheme, did not give into it at 
iirft. Tryphon was obliged to continue a confidera- 
ble time with him, to folicit and prefc him. At 
kngth, between the force of importunity and pre- 
fents, he gained Zabdiel's confent, and obtained what 
he demanded, 

fc) TbrHlaKdrtdthoufand ercTvnu Syr. p. 1 3* Epit. Lit. 52. Strah. 

(<tyjuftin. 1. 38 c. 9 1 Maccab. I 16. p. 752. Diod. in Excerpt* 

,ti. 39—74. xii. x 1—34.- Jofeph. Val«f» p. 346.. 
JWtiq. 1. 13. c, 9. Appian. ia 
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Jonathan carried on the fiege of the citadel of Jeru- 
falem (a) with vigour, but feeing that he made no 
progrefs, he fent deputies to Demetrius, to defire that 
he would withdraw the garrifon, which he could not 
drive out by force. Demetrius, who found himfelf 
involved in great difficulties from the frequent tumults 
which happened at Antioch, where the, people had 
conceived an invincible averfion to his perfon and go- 
vernment, granted Jonathan all he demanded, upon 
condition that he would fend troops to chaftife the mu- 
tineers. Jonathan fent him three thoufand men im- 
mediately. As foon as the king had them, believing 
himfelf fufficiently {trong to undertake every thing, 
he refolved to difarm the inhabitants of Antioch, and 
gave orders accordingly, that they mould all deliver 
up their Arms. Upon this they rofe, to the number 
of fix fcore thoufand men, and inverted the palace 
with defign to kill the king. The Jews immediately 
flew to difengage him, difperfed that multitude with 
fire and fword, burnt a great part of the city, and 
killed or deftroyed very near an hundred thoufand of 
the inhabitants. The reft, intimidated by fo great a 
misfortune, demanded peace ; which was granted 
them, and the tumult ceafed. The Jews, after 
having taken this terrible revenge of the wrongs 
the people of Antioch had done to Juda and Je- 
rufalem, principally during the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, returned home laden with honour and 
booty. 

Demetrius, always continuing his cruelties, ty- 
ranny, and oppreflions, put many more^perfons to 
death for the lalt fedition, confifcated the eftates of 
others, and banifhed a great number. All- his fub~ 
jects conceived 1 fuch an hatred and animofity againft 
him, that there wanted nothing but an occafion for ri- 
fmg and making him experience the moft dreadful 
effects of their vengeance. 

(a) An* Mim. 3.860. Before Christ 144.. 
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Notwithftanding the promifes he had made to Jo- 
nathan, and the great obligations he had to him for 
the aid which had preferved him, he behaved no bet- 
ter in regard to him than he did to others. Be- 
lieving he could do without him for the future, he 
did not obferve the treaty he had made with him. 
Tho* the fum of three hundred talents had been paid, 
he did not defift from demanding all the ufual imports, 
cuftoms, and tributes, with the fame rigour as before, 
and with menaces to Jonathan of making war upon 
him if he failed. 

Whilft things were in this unfteady condition, Try- 
phon carried Antiochus, the fon of Alexander, into 
Syria, and caufed his pretenfions to the crown to be 
declared by a manifefto. The foldiers who had been 
broke by Demetrius, and a great number of other 
male-contents, came in crowds to join the pretender, 
and proclaimed him king. They marched under his 
enfigns againft Demetrius, beat him, and obliged 
him to retire to Seleucia. They took all his elephants, 
made themfelves matters of Antioch, placed An- 
tiochus upon the throne of the Kings of Syria, and 
gave him the firname of Tbeos, which fignifies the 
God. 

Jonathan, difcontented at the ingratitude of De- 
metrius, accepted the invitation made him by the 
new king, and engaged in his party. Great favours 
were heaped upon him and Simon his brother. A 
commiflion was fent them, whereby they were em- 
powered to raife troops for Antiochus throughout all 
Ccelo-Syri| and Paleftine. Of thefe troops they 
formed two bodies, with which they ac~ted feparately, 
and obtained feveral victories over the enemy. 

Tryphon (#), feeing all things brought to the defir- 
ed point for executing the project he had formed of 
deftroying Antiochus, and of pofiefiing himfelf of 
the crown of Syria, found no other obftacie to his 

(a) i Maccab. xii. 39, 5-4. xi». 1-3.-. Jofcph. Anciq. ]. 13. c. ic. 
iJ.Juftin, 1. ;(» t, i, Ljic. Liv. l jj". 
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defign, than on the part of Jonathan, whofe probity he 
knew too well even to found him upon entering into his 
views. He refolved therefore to rid himfelf, at what- 
ever price it coft him, of fo formidable an enemy, 
and entered Judaea with an army, in order to take 
him and put him to death. Jonathan came alfo to 
Bethfan at the head of forty thoufand men. Tryphort 
perceived that he ftiould get nothing by force againft 
fo powerful an army. He endeavoured therefore to 
amufe him with fine words, and the warmeft aflii- 
ranees of a fincere friendfliip. He gave him to un- 
derftand, that he was come thither only to confult him 
upon their common interefts, and to put Ptolemai'3 
into his hands, which he was refolved to make him a 
prefent of as a free gift. He deceived him fo well 
by thefe protections of friendfhip, and obliging offers, 
that he difmifTed all his troops, except three thoufand 
men, of which he kept only one thoufand about his 
perfon. He fent the reft towards Galilee, and folr 
lowed Tryphon to Ptolemais, relying upon that 
traitor's oath, that he mould be put into pofleflion of 
it. He had no fooner entered the place than the gates 
were {hut upon him. Jonathan was immediately 
feized, and all his followers put to the fword. Troops 
were alfo detached directly to follow and furprize the 
two thoufand men, who were upon their march to 
Galilee. They had already received advice of what 
had happened to Jonathan, and his troops, at the 
city of Ptolemais, and having exhorted one another 
to defend themfelves well, and to fell their lives as dear 
as poffible, the enemy were afraid to attack them. 
They were fuffered to proceed, and arrived all fafe at 
Jerufalem. 

The affliction there for what had befallen Jona- 
than was extreme. The Jews however did not lofe 
courage. They chofe Simon by univerfal confent 
for their general, and immediately, by his orders, fet 
themfelves at work with all poflible fpeed to complete 
the fortifications, began, by Jonathan, at Jerufalem. 

And 
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And when advice came that Tryphon approached, 
Simon marched againft him at the head of a fine 
army. 

Tryphon did not dare to give him battle, but 
had again recourfe to the fame artifices which had 
fucceeded fo well with Jonathan. He fent to tell 
Simon, that he had only laid Jonathan under an ar- 
reft, becaufe he owed the king an hundred talents ; 
( a) that if he would fend him that fum, and Jona- 
than's two fons as holtages for their father's fidelity, 
he would caufe him to be fet at liberty. Tho' Simon 
faw clearly, that this propofal was no more than a feint, 
however that he might not have reafon to reproach 
himfelf with being the occafion of his brother's death, 
by refufing to comply with it, he fent him the 
money, and Jonathan's two children. The traitor 
notwithftanding did not releafe his prifoner, but re- 
turned a fecond time into Judaea, at the head of a 
greater army than before, with defign to put all things 
to fire and fword. Simon kept fo clofe to him in all 
his marches and countermarches, that he fruftrated 
his defigns, and obliged him to retire. 

Tryphon, (b) on his return into winter quarters 
in the country of Galaad, caufed Jonathan to be 
put to death, and believing after that he had no body 
to fear, gave orders to kill Antiochus fecretly. He 
then caufed it to be given out, that he was dead of 
the ftone, and at the fame time declared himfelf king 
of Syria in his ftead, and took pofieflion of the crown. 
When Simon was informed of his brother's death, he 
fent to fetch his bones, interred them in the fepulchre 
of his forefathers at Modin, and erected a magnificent 
monument to his memory. 

Tryphon paffionately defired to be acknowledged 
by the Romans, His ufurpation was fo unfteady 
without this, that he perceived plainly it was abfolute- 
ly neceflary to his fupport. He fent them, a magni- 
fy) hundred thousand crowns. 

(b) An. Mun, 38S1. Before Christ 143. Piod. Legar. ?i- 
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ficent embafly, with a golden ftatue of victory of ten 
thoufand pieces of gold in weight. He was cheated 
by the Romans. They accepted the ftatue, and caufed 
the name of Antiochus, whom he had aflaflinated, to 
be inferted upon the infcription, as if it had come 
from him. 

The ambalTadors fent by Simon to Rome (a) were 
received there much more honourably, and all the 
treaties made with his predeceffbrs renewed with 
him. 

Demetrius in the mean time amufed himfelf with 
diverfions at Laodicea (£J,and abandoned himfelf to the 
moft infamous debauches, without becoming more 
wife from adverfity, and without fo much as feem- 
ing to have the leaft fenfe of his misfortunes. As 
Tryphon had given the Jews juft reafon to oppofe 
him and his party, Simon fent a crown of gold to De- 
metrius, and ambalTadors to treat with him. They 
obtained from that Prince, a confirmation of the 
high-pricfthood and fovereignty to Simon, exemption 
from all kind of tributes and impofts, with a general 
amnefty for all paft acts of hoftility j upon condition, 
that the Jews mould join him againft Tryphon. 

Demetrius at length (c) recovered a little from his 
lethargy upon the arrival of deputies from the eaft, 
who came to invite him thither. The Parthians. 
having almoft over-ran the whole eaft, and fubje&ed. 
all the countries of Afia between the Indus and Eu- 
phrates, the inhabitants of thofe countries, who were 
defcended from the Macedonians, not being able to 
fuffer that ufurpation, and the haughty infolence of 
their new mafters, extremely folicited Demetrius, 
by repeated embaffies, to come and put himfelf at their 

{a) 1 Maccab. xiv. 16— 40. 1. $8. c. 9. 1. 41, c. f. Be 6, 

(b) Diod, in Excerpr. Valef. 1 Maccab. xiv. 1—49. Jbfej-h. 
p. 35-3. 1 Maccab. xiii. 34-41. Antiq. 1. 13. c. 9. & iz. Orofius 
6$ xiv. 38 — 4.1. Jofeph. Antiq. 1. c. 4. Diod. in Excerpt. 
!■ 13. c. 11. Valef. p. jf9. Appian, in Syr. 

(c) An. Mvs. 5863. Before p. 131, 
Chrzst 141. Juftin, J. 56. c. 1, 

head ; 
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head; a/Tured him of a general infurre&ion againft 
the Parthians; and promifed to fupply him with a 
fufficient number of troops to expel thofe ufurpers, and 
recover all the provinces of the eaft. Full of thefe 
hopes, he at length undertook that expedition, and 
pafled the Euphrates, leaving Tryphon in pofieflion 
of the greateft part of Syria. He conceived, that 
having once made himfelf mafter of the eaft, with 
that encreafe of power he mould be in a better condi- 
tion to reduce that rebel at his return. 

As foon as he appeared in the eaft, the Elymseans, 
Perfians, and Ba&rians, declared in his favour, and 
with their aid he defeated the Parthians in feveral en- 
gagements ; but at length, under pretence of treat- 
ing with him, they got him into an ambufcade, 
where he was made prifoner, and his whole army cut 
in pieces. By this blow, the empire of the Parthians 
took fuch firm footing, that it fupported itfelf for 
many ages afterwards, and became the terror of all 
its neighbours, and even equal to the Romans them- 
felves as to power in the field, and reputation for mi- 
litary exploits. 

The king who then reigned over the Parthians, was 
Mithridates, fon of Priapatius, a valiant and wife 
prince. We have feen in what manner Arfaces found- 
ed, and his fon Arfaces II. eftablifhed and fixed, this 
empire, by a treaty of peace with Antiochus the 
Great. Priapatius was the fon of the feeond Arfaces, 
and fucceeded him ; he was called alfo Arfaces, which 
became the common name of all the princes of this 
race. After having reigned fifteen years, he left the 
crown at his death to his eldcft fon Phraates, and he 
to Mithridates his brother, in preference * to his own 
children, becaufe he had difcovered more merit and 
capacity in him for the government of the people 

* Non multo port decefllr, quit imperium : p'us rcgio quam 
raulris filiis reli&is ; quibus prx- patrio dcberi nomini racus, pc- 
teritis, fratri potillimum Michrj- riufq,- pacria: quam Jiberis confu- 
cUci, infignis vir:utis viro, rdi- lend urn, Jnftin, 

convinced 
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convinced that a king, when it is in his own power, 
ought to be more attentive to the good of the ftate 
than the advancement of his own family, and to 
forget in fome meafure, that he is a father, to re- 
member folely that he is a king. This Mithridates 
was that king of the Parthians, into whofe hands De- 
metrius iiad fallen. 

That Prince after having fubdued the Medes, Ely- 
maeans, Perfians and Bactrians, extended his conquefts 
even into India, beyond the bounds of Alexander's ; 
and when he had defeated Demetrius, fubjecled alfo 
Babylonia and Mefopotamia, fo that his empire was 
bounded at that time by the Euphrates on the weft, 
and the Ganges on the eaft. 

He carried Demetrius his prifoner into all the pro- 
vinces that ftill adhered to the king of Syria, with the 
view of inducing them to fubmit to him, by fhewing 
them the perfon they had looked upon as their deliver- 
er, reduced to folow and fhameful a condition. Af- 
ter that he treated him as a king, fenthim into Hyr- 
cania, which was affigned him for his place of refi- 
dence, and gave him his daughter Rhodoguna in mar- 
riage. However he was always regarded as a prifoner 
of war, tho' in other refpe&s he had all the liberty 
that could be granted him in that condition. His 
fon Phraates, who fucceeded him, treated him in the 
fame manner. 

It is obferved particularly of this Mithridates, that 
having fubjecled feveral different nations, he took 
from each of them whatever was beft in their laws 
and cuftoms, out of which he compofed an excellent 
body of laws and maxims of ftate, for the government 
of his empire. This was making a glorious ufe of his 
victories ; by fo much the more laudable, as it is un- 
common and almoft unheard of, for a victor to be 
more intent upon improving from the wife cuftoms of 
the conquered nations, than upon enriching himfelf 
out of their fpoils. It was by this means that Mi- 
thridates eftablifhed the empire of the Parthians upon 

folia 
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{olid foundations, gave it a firm confiftency, effeclual- 
ly attached the conquered provinces to it, and united 
them into one monarchy, which fubfifted many ages 
without change or revolution, notwithstanding the 
diverfity of nations, of which it was compoied. He 
may be looked upon. as the Numa of the Parthians, 
who taught that warlike nation to temper a favage 
valour with difcipline, and to blend the wife authority 
of laws with the blind force of arms. 

At this time happened a confiderable change in 
the affairs of the Jewifh nation. They had con- 
tended long with incredible efforts againft the kings 
of Syria, not only for the defenfe of their liberty, 
but the prefervation of their religion. They thought 
it incumbent on them to take the favourable ad- 
vantage of the king of Syria's captivity, and of the 
civil wars, with which that empire was continually 
torn, to fecure the one and the other. In a general 
aflembly of the priefts, the elders, and the whole 
people at Jerufalem, Simon was chofen general, to 
whofe family they had moft eflential obligations, and 
gave him the government with the title of fovereign, 
as well as that of high prieft: they declared this 
double power, civil and facerdotal, hereditary in his 
family. Thefe two titles had been confered on him 
by Demetrius, but limited to his perfon. After his 
death both dignities defcended jointly to his pofterity, 
and continued united for many generations. 

When queen Cleopatra faw her husband taken (a) 
and kept prifoner by the Parthians, flie fhut herfeJf 
Up with her children in Seleucia, where many of 
Tryphon's foldiers came over to her party. That 
man, who was naturally brutal and cruel, had in- 
duftrioufly concealed thofe defecls under appearances 
of lenity and goodnefs, as long as he believed it ne- 
ceflary to pleafe the people for the fuccefs of his am- 
bitious defigns. When he faw himfelf in poffeflion 



(a) An. Mun. 3S64. Before Christ: h«. 
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of the crown, he quited an aflumed character that 
laid him under too much conftraint, and gave him- 
(elf up entirely to his bad inclinations. Many therefore 
abandoned him, and came over in no inconfiderable 
numbers to Cleopatra. Thofe defertions did not how- 
ever fufficiently augment her party, to put her into a 
condition to fupport herfelf. She was alfo afraid, left 
the people of Seleucia fhould choofe rather to give her 
up to Tryphon, than fupport a fiege out of affecti- 
on for her perfon. She therefore fent propofals to 
Antiochus Sidetes, Demetrius's brother, for uniting 
their forces, and promifed on that condition to many 
him, and procure him the crown. For when fhe 
Was informed, that Demetrius had married Rho- 
doguna, fhe was fo much enraged, that fhe obferved 
no meafures any farther, and refolved to feek her fup- 
port in a new marriage. Her children were yet too 
young to fupport the weight of a precarious crown, 
and fhe was not of a character to pay much regard 
to their rights. As Antiochus therefore was the next 
heir to the crown after them, fhe fixed upon him, 
and took him for her husband. 

This Antiochus was the fecond fon of Demetrius 
Soter, and had been fent to Cnidos with his brother 
Demetrius, during the war between their father and 
Alexander Bala, to fecure them againft the revolu- 
tions he apprehended, and which actually happened, 
as has been faid before. Having accepted Cleopatra's 
offers, he a/Turned the title of king of Syria. 

He wrote a letter to Simon, wherein he com- 
plained of Tryphon's unjuft ufurpation, of whom 
he promifed a fpeedy vengeance. To engage him in 
his interefls, he made him great conceflions, and gave 
him hopes of much greater when he mould afcend 
the throne. 

Accordingly the beginning of the following year, 
(a) he made a defcent into Syria with an army of 

(a) An. Mvw. 3*6;. Before Christ 139. 1 Maccab. xv. 1— 41. 
Jcvi. i— io. Jol'eph. Antig 1. 13 c. iz & 13. 
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foreign troops, which he had taken into his pay in 
Greece, Afia Minor, and the iflands; and after hav- 
ing efpoufed Cleopatra, and joined what troops fhe 
had with his own, he took the field, and marched 
againft Tryphon. The greateft part of that ufurper's 
troops, weary of his tyranny, abandoned him, and 
came over to the army of Antiochus, which amount- 
ed at that time to an hundred and twenty thoufand 
foot and eight thoufand horfe. 

Tryphon could not make head againft him, and 
retired to Dora, a city in the neighbourhood of Pto- 
lemais in Phoenicia. Antiochus befieged him there by 
fea and land with all his forces. The place could not 
hold out long againft fo powerful an army. Try- 
phon efcaped by fea to Orthofia, another maritime 
city of Phoenicia, and from thence proceeding to 
Apamsea, where he was born, he was there taken 
and put to death. Antiochus thus terminated the 
ufurpation, and afcended his father's throne, which 
he poflefled nine years. His paflion for hunting oc- 
cafioned his being called Sidetes, or the hunter, from 
the word Zidah, which has the fame lignification in 
the Syriack language. 

Simon, eftablifhed in the government of Judaea by 
the general confent of the nation, thought it necefla- 
ry to fend ambafladors to Rome, in order to his being 
acknowledged under that title, and to renew the an- 
cient treaties. They were very well received, and 
obtained all they defired. The fenatc in confequence 
caufed the conful Pifo to write to Ptolemy king of 
Egypt, Attalus King of Pergamus, Ariarathes king 
£>f Cappadocia, * Demetrius king of Syria, Mithri- 
dates king of the Parthians, and to all the ftates of 
Greece, Afia Minor, and the iflands, with whom 
the Romans were in alliance, to notify to them, that 
the Jews were their friends and allies, and in con- 

* This letter was addreffed to had neithsr adnovo'edgfd Anlio;h;n 
Danitri H <, tho' prifontr amoagft Sidctes, nor Trvp'r.n. 
She Pt.rtb-.itis, baatife the Romans 
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fequence they ihould not undertake any thing to 
their prejudice. 

As Antiochus had only granted Simon fo advan- 
tageous an alliance from the necefiity of his prefent 
circumftances, and contrary to the intereft of the 
ftate as well as to the policy of his predeceflbrs, the 
letter from the Romans did not prevent him from de- 
claring againft Simon, notwithftanding all the mag- 
nificent promifes he had made him, and from fending 
troops into Judasa under the command of Cendebaeus, 
who was overthrown in a battle by Judas and John, 
the fons of Simon. 

Phyfcon had reigned feven years in Egypt, f Hi- 
ftory relates nothing of him during all that time, 
but monftrous vices and deteftable cruelties. Never 
was there a prince fo abandoned to debauch, and at 
the fame time fo cruel and bloody. All the reft of his 
conduct was as Contemptible as his vices were enor- 
mous j for he both faid and acted in publick the ex- 
travagancies of an infant, by which he drew upon 
himfelf both the contempt and abhorrence of his fub- 
jecls. Without Hierax, his firft minifter, he had 
infallibly been dethroned. This Hierax was a native 
of Antioch, and was the fame to whom in the reign 
of Alexander Bala the government of that city had 
been given, in conjunction with Diodotus, afterwards 
firnamed Tryphon. After the revolution which hap- 
pened in Syria, he retired into Egypt, entered into 
the fervice of Ptolemy Phyfcon, and foon became 
his captain general, and prime minifter. As he was 
valiant in the field, and able in council, by caufing 
the troops to be well paid, and amending the faults 
which his mafter committed, by a wife and equitable 
government, and by preventing or redreffing them 
as much as poflible, he had been till then fo for- 
tunate as to fupport the tranquillity of the ftate. 

•f An. Mun, -}B66. Before Christ 138. Juft. 1. 3?. c. 8. Diod. 
inExcerpr. ValeJ.'p. ^61, Achen. 1. 4- p. 184. & 1* 6. p.i;*. Val. Max. 
I 2- c. J &: 2. 
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But in the following years, (a) whether Hierax 
was dead, or the prudence and ability of that firft 
minifter were no longer capable of reftraining the 
folly of his prince, the affairs of Egypt went on 
worfe than ever. Phyfcon without any reafon caufed 
the greateft part of thofe to be put to death, who 
had expreffed the moft zeal in procuring him the 
crown after his brother's death, and maintaining it 
upon his head. Athemeus places Hierax in this num- 
ber ; but Without mentioning the time. He alfo put 
to death, or at leaft baniflied, moft of thofe who had 
been in favour with Philometor his brother, or had 
only held employments during his reign ; and by per- 
mitting his foreign troops to plunder and murder at 
difcretion, he terrified Alexandria fo much, that the 
greateft part of the inhabitants, to avoid his cruelty, 
thought it neceflary to retire into foreign countries, 
and the city remained almoft a defert. To fupply 
their places, when he perceived that nothing re- 
mained but empty houfes, he caufed proclamation to 
be made in all the neighbouring countries, that who 
foever would come and fettle there, of whatfoever 
nation they were, fhould meet with the greateft en- 
couragement and advantages. There were confider- 
able numbers whom this propofal fuited very well. 
The houfes, that had been abandoned, were given 
to them, and all the rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties granted them, which had been enjoyed by the 
ancient inhabitants , by this means the city was re- 
peopled. 

As amongft thofe who had quited Alexandria, 
there was a great number of grammarians, philofo- 
phers, geometricians, phyficians, muficians, and other 
^mafters in the liberal fciences, it happened from thence, 
that the polite arts and fciences began to revive in 
Greece, Afia Minor, and the ifiands ; in a word, in 
every place, to which thefe illuftrious fugitives carried 
them. The continual wars between the fucceffors 



{a, An. Mun. 3868. Before Chrzst 136. 
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of Alexander, had almoft extinguifhed the fciences 
in all thofe countries, and they would have been in- 
tirely loft in thofe times of confufion, if they had 
not found protection under the Ptolemies at Alexan- 
dria. The firft of thofe princes, by founding his 
Mufaeum for the entertainment of the learned, and 
erecting his fine library, had drawn about him almoft 
all the learned men of Greece. The fecond, and 
third, following the founder's fteps in that refpecr, 
Alexandria became the city of the world, where the 
liberal arts and fciences were moft cultivated, whilft 
they were almoft abfolutely neglected every where elfe. 
Moft of the inhabitants of that great city ftudied, or 
profefled fome or other of thofe polite arts, in which 
they had been inftructed in their youth. So that when 
the cruelty and oppreflion of the tyrant, of whom I 
fpeak, obliged them to take refuge in foreign coun- 
tries, their moft general recourfe for fubfillence was 
to make it their bufinefs to teach what they knew. 
They opened fchools in thofe countries for that pur- 
pofe, . and as they were prefled by neceffity, they 
taught at a low price, which very much cncreafed 
the number of their difciples. By this means the arts 
and fciences began to revive where-ever they were dif- 
perfed j that is to fay, throughout what we call the 
whole Eaft, exactly in the fame manner as they 
took new birth in the Weft after the taking of 
Conftantinople by the Turks. 

Much about the time that ftrangers came in crowds 
to (a) re-people Alexandria, P. Scipio Africanus the 
younger, Sp. Mummius, and L> Metellus arrived 
there as ambaffadors from Rome. It was a maxim 
with the Romans to fend frequent embaffies to their 
allies, in order to take cognizance of their affairs, 
and to accommodate their differences. It was with 
this view, that three of the greateft perfons in the? 
fate were fent at this time into Egypt. They had 



<a) Cic. inSomn. Sop. Arhen. 1.6. p. 273. & !. lz, p. Va!. 
Max. 1. 4. c. ^. Died, Legat. 31. 
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orders to go into Egypt, Syria, Afia, and Greece ; 
and to fee in what condition the affairs of thofe coun- 
tries were ; to examine in what manner the treaties 
made with them were obferved ; and to remedy what- 
ever they mould find amifs. They difcharged them- 
felves of this com million with fo much equity, juftice 
andaddrefs, and rendered fuch great fervices to thofe 
to whom they were fent, in reftoring order amongft: 
them, and in accommodating their differences, that 
as foon as they returned to Rome, ambafladors came 
from all parts where they had pafled, to return the 
fenate thanks for having fent perfons of fuch extraor- 
dinary merit amongft them, and whofe wifdom and 
goodnefs they could never fufficiently admire. 

The firft place they went to, according to their in- 
ftru&ions, was Alexandria. The king received them 
there with great magnificence. As to themfelves, 
they affected ftate fo little, that at their entry Scipio, 
who was the greateft perfonage of Rome, had only one 
friend with him, which was Panetius the philofopher, 
and five domeftics *. Not his domeitics, fays an 
hiftorian, but his victories were confidered : He was 
not efteemed for his gold or his filver, but for his 
perfonal virtues and qualities. Tho' during their 
whole refidence at Alexandria, the king caufed them 
to be ferved with whatever was moft delicate and 
exquifite, they never touched any thing but the mofr 
fimple and common meats ; defpifing all the reft, 
as ferving only to enervate the mind as well as the 
body. So great, even at that time, were the mo- 
deration and temperance of the Romans ; but luxury 
and pomp foon aflumed their place. 

When the ambafladors had fully viewed Alexan- 
dria, and regulated the affairs which brought them 
thither, they went up the Nile to vifit Memphis, 
and the other parts of Egypt. They law with their 

* Cum per foc'ios & exems argenti, fed quantum amplituJ:- 
pent -s iter facerer, non man- nis onus lecum ferret, slUma- 
c:p:a fed vi&orise numeraban- batur. VaU, Max. 
lur i nec quantum auri & 
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own eyes, or were informed upon the places them- 
selves, the infinite number of cities and the prodi- 
gious multitude of inhabitants contained in that king- 
dom ; the Strength of its natural Situation ; the fer- 
tility of its foil, and all the other advantages it en- 
joyed. They found, that it wanted nothing to ren* 
der it powerful and formidable, but a prince of ca- 
pacity and application ; for Phyfcon, who then reign- 
ed, was nothing lefs than a king. Nothing was Co 
wretched as the idea he gave them of himfelf in all 
the audiences they had of him. Of his cruelty, 
luxury, barbarity, and other vices I have already 
made mention, and mall be obliged to give farther 
proofs of them in the fequel. The deformity of 
his * body Sufficiently corresponded with that of his 
mind: Nothing was ever worfe put together. His 
ftatue was of the Smalleft, and with that he had a 
belly of So enormous a Size, that there was no man 
could embrace him in his arms. This largeneSs of 
liis belly occaSioned his being called by the nickname 
of Phyfon. Upon this wretched perSon he wore So 
tranfparent a fluff, that all its deformity might be 
Seen thro' it. He never appeared in publick but in 
a chariot, not being able to carry the load of fleSh* 
which was the fruit of his intemperance, unlefs when 
he walked with Scipio. So that the latter, turn- 
ing towards Panetius, told him in his ear, Smiling ; 
The Alexandrians are obliged to us for feeing their 
king ivalk on foot. 

We muit cenfefs, to the reproach of royalty, that 
moft of the kings, of whom we now Speak, diftio- 
noured not only the throne, but even human nature 

* Qjam cruentus civibus, tam omni Audio occultanda pudibundo 

rid cum* Romanis fuit. Erat viro erant. J*ftin. I. 8.c. %. 
tnim & vultu deformis, & fta- Atbenaus fays, zrgetif f/.i)Ji^o!6 

jura brt vis & lagina vermis noa Tri^ig it /ah ha. "Xnttrtaw Which 

lomini fed bdluae fimilis. Quam the interpreter travjlates, Pedibus 

•'ardkatem nimia l'ubtilitas pedu- ille nunquam ex regia prodibat, 

<.'<i<£ vcftis s-ugtbat, prorfus quafi fed perpetuo Scipione fubnixug ; 

'iiu iuf^icienij pncbticiitur, quae injiead of nifj propter Scipionem. 
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itfelf, by the moft horrid vices. It is furprifing to 
fee in that long lift of kings, whofe hiftory we have 
related, how few there are who deferve that name. 
What comparifon is there between thofe monfters of 
diflblution and cruelty, and Scipio Africanus, one of 
the three Roman ambafladors, who was as great a 
prodigy of wifdom{and virtue as could be found a- 
mongft the Pagans. Juftin accordingly fays of him, 
that whilft he vifited and confidered with curiofity the 
rarities of Alexandria, he was himfelf a fight to the 
whole city. Dum infpicit urbc?n^ tpfe ffettacub Alex- 
andrinh fuit. 

Attalus, king of Pergamus, died (a) about the times 
of which we now fpeak. His nephew, of the fame 
name, called alfo Philornetor, fucceeded him. As the 
latter was very young when his father Eumenes died, 
he had been under the tuition of his uncle, to whom 
the crown was alfo left by the will of Eumenes. At- 
talus gave his nephew the beft education he could, 
and at his death bequeathed the throne to him, tho' 
he had fons of his own ; a proceeding as rare as it was 
laudable, moft: princes thinking no lefs of transferring 
their crowns to their pofterity, than of preferving 
them to themfelvcs during their lives. 

This prince's death was a misfortune to the king- 
dom of Pergamus. Phiiometor governed it in the 
moft extravagant and pernicious manner. He was 
fcarce upon the throne before he ftained it with the 
blood of his neareft relations, and the beft friends of 
his houfe. He caufed ahnoft all who had ferved his 
father and uncle with extreme fidelity, to have their 
throats cut, under pretence that fome of them hud 
killed his mother Stratonice, who died of a difeafe in 
2 very advanced age, and others his wife Berenice, 
who died of an incurable diftemper, with which flie 

(a) An. Man. 3365. Before me-r- p 897- Dlod- in Exccrpr. 
Ci.tirt 138. Jurtm, 1- 36 c 4- Vaief p. 570. 
i>:r.ib. 1. 1 3 p. C/i-}. Tiuc- in De- 

had 
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had been taken very naturally. He put others alio 
to death upon fufpicions entirely frivolous j and with 
them, their wives, children, and whole families. He 
caufed thefe executions to be committed by foreign 
troops, whom he had exprefly fent for from the raoft 
fevage and cruel of nations, to make them the inftru- 
ments of his enormous barbarity. 

After having maflacred and facrificed to his fury 
in this manner, the moft deferving perfons of his 
kingdom, he ceafed to fhew himfelf abroad. He ap- 
peared no more in the city, and ate no longer in pub- 
lic. He put on oid clothes, let his beard grow 
without taking any care of it, and did every thing 
which perfons accufed of capital crimes ufed to do in 
thofe days, as if he intended thereby to acknowledge 
his own late iniquity. 

From hence he proceeded to other fpecies of folly. 
He renounced the cares of ftate, retired into his gar- 
den, and applied to diging the ground himfelf, and 
fowed all forts of venomous, as well as wholefom, 
herbs; then poifoning the good with the juice of the 
bad, he fent them in that manner as prefents to his 
friends. He paft all the reft of his reign in cruel ex- 
travagancies of the like nature, which, happily for 
his fubje<Sb, was of no long duration, for it laftcd on- 
ly five years. 

He took it into his head to pra&ife the trade of a 
founder, and formed the model of a monument of 
brafsto be erected to his mother. Whilft he was at work 
in cafting the metal, on a hot fummer's day, he was 
feized with a fever, which carried him off (b) in fe- 
ven days, and delivered his fubjects from an abomina- 
ble tyrant. 

He had made a Will, by which he appointed the 
Roman people his heirs. Eudemus of Pergamus car- 
ried this will to Rome. The principal article was 



(b) An. Mun. 3871. Before Chrift J 33. 
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expreffed in thefe terms, (c) LET THE ROMAN 
PEOPLE INHERIT ALL MY FORTUNES. 
As foon as it was read, Tiberius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the people, always attentive to conciliate their fa- 
vour, took hold of the occafion, and afcending the 
tribunal of harangues, propofed a law to this ef- 
fect, That all the ready money, which fhould arife 
from the fucceffion to this prince, fhould be diftri- 
buted amongft the poor citizens, who fhould be fent 
as colonies into the country bequeathed to the Roman 
people, in order that they might have wherewithal to 
fupport themfelves in their new pofieflions, and to 
fupply them with the tools and other things neceflary 
in agriculture. He added, that as to the cities and 
lands, which were under that prince's government, 
the fenate had no right to pafs any decree in regard to 
them, and that he mould leave the difpofal of them 
to the people ; which extremely offended the fenatc. 
That tribune was killed fome fmall time afterwards. 

Ariftonicus {d) however, who reported himfelf of 
the blood royal, was active to take poffeflion of At- 
talus's dominions. He was indeed the fon of Eume- 
jnes by a courtezan. He eafily engaged the majority 
of the cities in his party, becaufe they had been Jong 
accuftomed to the government of' kings. Some 
cities, out of their fear of the Romans, refufed at 
firft to acknowledge him, but were compelled to it 
by force. 

As his party grew ftronger every day, the (e) Ro- 
mans fent the conful Craflus Mucianus againft him. 
It was obferved of this general, that he was fo per- 
fectly matter of all the dialects of the Greek tongue, 
which in a manner formed five different languages, 
that he pronounced his decrees according to the parti- 

(c) Plut. in Gracch. Flor.l.i. ci Id) An. Mik. 3872. Before 
20 Juftin, 1. 36. c.4. & 37. c.i. Chrift 132.. 
Vel. Patcrc. I *• c 4. Scrab. I. (e) An. Mun. ^73. Before 
14 p. 646. Orof 1. 5. c. 8— 10. Chrift 131, 
Eucn>p I.4, Vali Mux. J. 3. ca. 
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cular idiom of thofe who pleaded before him, which 
made him very agreeable to the ftates of Alia Minor. 
All the neighbouring princes in alliance with the Ro- 
man people, the kings of Hithynia, Pont us, Ccp- 
padocia, and Paphlagonia, joined him with their 
troops. 

Notwithstanding fuch powerful fupporis, (f) having 
engaged in a battle with di fad vantage, his army, 
which he commanded then in quality of proconfui, 
was defeated, and himfelf made prifoner. Meavoi-led 
the fhame of being put into the victor's hands by a 
voluntary death. His head was carried to Ariftoni- 
cus, who caufed his body to be intered at Smyrna. 

The conful Perpenna, who had fucceeded Craflus, 
foon revenged his death. Having made all hafte into 
Afia, he gave Ariftonicus battle, entirely routed his 
army, befieged him foon after in Stratonice, and at 
length made him prifoner. All Phrygia fubmitted 
to the Romans. 

He fent Ariftonicus to (g) Rome, in the fleet which 
he loaded with Attalus's treafures. Manius Aquilius, 
who had lately been elected conful, was haftening to 
take his place, in order to put an end to this war, 
and deprive him of the honour of a triumph. He 
found Ariftonicus fet out ; and fometime after Per- 
penna, who had begun his journey, died of difeafe at 
Pergamus. Aquilius foon terminated this war, which 
had continued almoft four years. Lydia, Caria, the 
Hellefpont, Phrygia, in a word, all that compofed 
the kingdom of Attalus, was reduced into a province 
of the Roman empire, under the common name of 
Afia. 

The fenate had decreed, that the city of Phocaea, 
which had declared againft the Romans, as well in 
this laft war, as in that againft Antiochus, mould be 
deftroyed. The inhabitants of Marfeilles, which 

(f) An. Mun. 3874. Before ig) An. Mun. 337/. B:l'oti 
CbriA 13c. ' Chrift izp. 
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was a colony of Phoaea, moved as much with the 
danger of their founders, as if the fate of their own 
city had been in queftion, fent deputies to Rome, to 
implore the clemency of the fenate and people in their 
favour. As juft as their indignation was againft 
Phocaea, they could not refufe that favour to the ar- 
. dent folicitations of a people, whom they had always 
held in the higheft confideration, and who rendered 
themfelves ftill more worthy of it by the tender con- 
cern and gratitude they exprefled for their forefathers 
and founders. 

Phrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Ever- 
getes, king of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had 
given the Romans in that war. But after his death 
they difpofTefTed his fon, the Great Mithridates, of 
it, and declared it free. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who died during 
this war, had left fix children. Rome, to reward in 
the fons the fer vices of the father, .added Lycaonia 
and CiJicia to their dominions. They found in queen 
Laodice not the tendernefs of a parent, but the cruel- 
ty of a ftep-mother. To fecure all authority to her- 
iielf, {he poifoned five of her children, and the fixth 
Would have had the fame fate, if his relations had not 
taken him out of the murtherous hands of that Mae- 
gara, whofe crimes the people foon revenged by a vio- 
lent death. 

Manius Aquilius, at his return to (h) Rome, re- 
ceived the honour of a triumph. Ariftonicus, after 
having been fhewn there as a fight to the people, was 
carried to prifon, where he was ftrangled. Such were 
the confequences of king Attalus's will. 

Mithridates, in the letter which he wrote after- 
wards to Arfaces, king of Parthia, accufes the Ro- 
mans of having * forged a falfe will of Attalus's, in 

(h) An Mun. 3878. Bofore cum, quia patr'um regnum pecl- 
Chrift 126. v~rac, hoflium more pzr trium- 

* Simularo impio teftamento, phum duxere. AfuA Sall»fi» in 
filium ejus ^Eumerjis; A^floni- fragm. 
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order to deprive Ariftonicus, the fon of Eumenes, of 
his father's kingdom, which appertained to him of 
right : But it is a declared enemy who charges them 
with this. It is more furprizing that Horace in one 
of his odes feems to make the Roman people the 
fame reproach, and to infinuate, that they had at- 
tained the fucceflion by fraud : 

(/) Neque Attali 
Ignotus hares regiam occupavi. 

Nor have I feiz'd, an heir unknown^ 
The Phrygian's kingdom for my own. 

However there remains no trace in hiftory of any 
fecret intrigue or felicitation to that effect on the 
fide of the Romans. 

I thought it proper to relate all the confequences 
of this will without interruption. I iball now re- 
fume the thread of my hiftory. 

Sect. V. 

Antiochus Sidetes befieges John Hyrcanus in ferufalem, 
Thai city furrenders by capitulation. He makes war 
againji the Parthians and perijhes in it. Phraates 9 
king of the Parthians defeated in his turn by the Scy- 
thians, Phyfcon commits mofi horrible cruelties irt 
Egypt. A general revolt obliges him to quit it. Cleo- 
patra y his firji wife, is replaced upon the throne. 
She implores aid of Demetrius, and is foon reduced 
to leave Egypt. Phyfcon returns thither, and re- 
cfcends the throne. By his means Zebina dethrones 
Demetrius, who is foon after killed. The kingdom is 
divided between Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, 
and Zebina. Antiochus Grypus afcends the throne of 
Syria. The famous Mithridates begins to reign in 
Pontus, Phyfcon 1 s death. 



(/; Hor. Od. 18 1 i> 
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C IMON having been (lain (a) by treafon, with two 
*^ of his fons, John another of them, iirnamed Hyr- 
eanus, was proclaimed high-prieft and prince of the 
Jews in his father's flead. Here ends the hiftory of 
the Maccabees. 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all pofiible 
hafte to take the advantage which the death of Simon 
gave him, and advanced at the head of a powerful 
army to reduce Judaea, and unite it to the empire of 
Syria. Hyrcanus was obliged to fliut himfelf up in 
Jerufalem, where he fuftained a long fiege with in- 
credible valour. Reduced at length to the laft ex- 
tremity for want of provifions, he caufed propofajs 
of peace to be made to the king. His condition was 
not known in the camp. Thofe who were about 
the king's perfon, prefled him to take the advantage 
of the prefent occafion for exterminating the Jewiflj 
nation. They reprefented to him, recurring to pail: 
ages, that they had been driven out of Egypt as im- 
pious wretches, hated by the gods, and abhored by 
men ; that they were enemies to all the reft of man- 
kind, as they bad no communication with any but 
thofe of their own feci:, and would neither eat, drink, 
nor have any familiarity with other people j that they 
did not adore the fame gods; that they had laws, 
cuftoms, and a religion entirely different from that 
of all other nations ; that therefore they well defen ed 
to be treated by other nations with equal contempt, 
and to be rendered hatred for hatred ; and that all 
people ought to unite in extirpating them. Diodorus 
Siculus, as well as Jofephus, fays, that it was from 
the pure effect of the generofity and clemency of 
Antiochus, the Jewifh nation was not entirely de- 
stroyed on th is occafion , 

(a) An. Mun. 3869. Before. fepb-Antiq 1. 13. c, 16, Dicdi 
Qhriil 1 3 f* 1 Maccab. xvi. Jc- Etlog. x, p 50s, 
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He was well pleafed to enter into a treaty with 
Hyrcanus. It was agreed, that the befieged mould 
furrender their arms ; that the fortifications of Jeru- 
falem fhould be demolished ; and that a tribute mould 
be paid to the king for Joppa, and for the other cities 
which the Jews had out of Judzea : The peace was 
concluded upon thefe conditions. Antiochus alfo de- 
manded, that the citadel of Jerufalem mould be re- 
built, and would have put a garrifon into it ; but 
Hyrcanus would not confent to that, upon account 
of the miferies the nation had fuffercd from the garri- 
fon of the former citadel, and chofe rather to pay the 
king the fum of {b) five hundred talents, which he 
demanded as an equivalent. The capitulation was 
executed, and becaufe it could not be immediately 
ratified, hoftages were given, amongft whom was a 
brother of Hyrcanus. 

Scipio Africanus the younger, going (c) to com- 
mand in Spain during the war with Numantia, An- 
tiochus Sidetes fent him rich and magnificent prefents. 
Some generals would have appropriated them to their 
own ufe. Scipio received them in public, fiting 
upon his tribunal in the view of the whole army,, 
and gave orders that they mould be delivered to the 
* queftor, to be applied in rewarding, the officers and 
foldiers who mould diftinguifti themfelves in the fer- 
vice. By fuch conduit a generous and noble foul is 
known. 

Demetrius Nicator (d) had been kept many years 
in captivity by the Parthians in Hyrcania, where hp 
wanted nothing except liberty, without which all elfe 
is mifery. He had made, feveral attempts to obtain 

(b) Five hundred thvujand Chrift I3r. J.uftin 1. 58. c. 9.. & 

crowns. 10. 1. 39. c 1. Orof. 1. f. c. ». 

(c) An. Mun- 3870. Before Valer. Max. 1. 9. c 1. Athen. 1. 

Chrift 1 34. Ep.t. Liv. 1. 5-7. j. p. 210. & J. 10. p. 439. & 1. 12. 

* The queflor voas the trtajnur p. J4P. Juhph. Antiq. ). 13. c, 

of the army. 16. Ajppiun. in Syr. p. .1 32* , 

{d) Ani Mun 3873. Before 
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it, and to return into hi'3 own kingdom, but always 
without fuccefs. He was twice retaken in the midft 
of his flight, and punifhed only with being carried back 
to the place of his confinement, where he was guarded 
with more care, but always treated with the fame 
magnificence. This was not the effect: of mere good- 
nefe and clemency in the Parthians j intereft had 
fome fhare in it. They had views of making them- 
felves matters of the kingdom of Syria, however remote 
they were, and waited a favourable opportunity, 
when, under colour of going to re-efrablifh Deme- 
trius upon the throne, they might take pofTeffion of 
it for themfelves. 

Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprized of this de- 
fign or no, thought proper to prevent it, and march- 
ed againft Phraates at the head of a formidable army. 
The Parthians late ufurpation of the richeft and flneft 
provinces of the Eaft, which his anceftors had always 
poffefled from the time of Alexander, was a ftrong 
inducement to him for uniting all his forces for their 
expulflon. His army was upwards of fourfcore thou- 
fand men, well armed and difciplined. But the train 
of luxury had added to it fo great a multitude of 
futlers, cooks, paftry-cooks, confectioners, a&ors, 
muficians, and infamous women, that they werealmoft 
four times as many as the foldiers, and might amount 
to about three hundred thoufand. There may be fome 
exaggeration in this account, but if two thirds were 
deducted, there would ftill remain a numerous train 
of ufelefs mouths. The luxury of the camp was in 
proportion to the number of thofe that admiftered to 
it. * Gold and filver glittered univerfally, even up- 
on the legs of the private foldiers. The inftruments 
and utentils of the kitchen were filver, as if they 
had been marching to a feafr, and not to a war. 

* Argenti aurique rantum, ut m'cant. Culinarum quoque ar- 

et'iam fre^arii milites caJ gas auro gencea inftrumenca fuere quafi ad 

figerenr, prnculcarenrque mater;- epulas non ad bella pergerenc, 
ajn, cujus amor*; p->puli ferro .di- 
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Antiochus had great fuccefs at firft. He beat 
Phraates in three battles, and retook Babylonia and 
Media. AH the provinces of the Eaft, which had 
formerly appertained, to the Syrian empire, threw off 
the Parthian yoke, and fubmitted to him, except Par- 
thia itfelf, where Phraates found himfelf reduced 
within the narrow bounds of his ancient kingdom. 
Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, accompanied Antio- 
chus in this expedition, and having had his fhare in 
all thefe victories, returned home laden with glory, 
at the end of the campaign and the year. 

The reft of the army pafled the (g) winter in the 
Eaft. The prodigious number of the troops, includ- 
ing the train before-mentioned, obliged them to fe- 
parate, and remove fo far from each other, that they 
could ( not eafily rejoin and form a body, in cafe of 
being attacked. The inhabitants, whom they infult- 
cd extremely in their quarters, to be revenged upon 
them, and to get rid of troublefom guefts that no- 
thing could fatisfy, confpired with the Parthians to 
maflacre them all in one day in their quarters, with- 
out giving them time to aflemble j which was accord- 
ingly executed. Antiochus, who had kept a body of 
troops about his perfon, inarched to affift the quarters 
nearefl him, but was over-powered by numbers, and 
perimed himfelf. All the reft of the army were ei- 
ther maflacred in their quarters the fame day, or made 
prifoners : fo that out of fo great a multitude, fcarce 
any efcaped to carry the fad news of this flaughter 
into Syria. 

It occafioned great grief and confternation there. 
The death of Antiochus, a prince eftlmable for ma- 
ny excellent qualities, w T as particularly lamented. 
Plutarch (h) relates a faying of his, very much to 
his honour. One day having loft himfelf a hunting, 
and being alone, he retired into the cottage of fome 

(s^ An. Mun. 3874. Before {h) Piut. in Apophthegm. p< 
Chrift 130. " 184. 
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poor people, who received him in the beft manner 
they could without knowing him. At fupper, hav- 
ing himfelf turned the converfation upon the perfon 
and conduct of the king, they faid, that he was in 
every thing elfe a good prince, but that his too great 
paffion for hunting, made him neglect the affairs of 
his kingdom, and repofe too much confidence in his 
courtiers, whofe actions did not always correfpond 
with the goodnefs of his intentions. Antiochus made 
no anfwer at that time. The next day, upon the 
arrival of his train at the cottage he was known. He 
repeated to his officers what had pafled the evening 
before, and told them, by way of reproach, Since 1 
have taken you into my fervice^ I have not heard a truth 
mcerning my/elf till yejierday. 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at laft 
releafed Demetrius, and fent him back into Syria with 
a body of troops, in hopes that his return would oc- 
cafion fuch troubles, as would reduce Antiochus to 
follow him. But after the maflacre, he detached a 
party of horfe to retake him. Demetrius, who ap- 
prehended a countermand of that nature, had march- 
ed with fo much diligence, that he had pafled the 
Euphrates, before that party arrived upon the frontier. 
In this manner he recovered his dominions, and made 
great rejoicings upon that occafion, whilft all the 
reft of Syria were in tears, deploring the lofs of the 
army, in which few families had not Tome relation. 

Phraates caufed the body of Antiochus to be fought 
for amongft the dead, and put into a coffin of filver. 
He fent it into Syria to w be honourably interred with 
his anceftors, and having found one of his daughters 
amongft the captives, he was ftruck with her beauty 3 
and married her. 

Antiochus being dead Hyrcanus took the ad- 
vantage of the troubles and divifions, which happened 
throughout the whole empire of Syria, to extend his 

\ {") Jcfej>h. Antiq. 1. 13. c, 17. Strab.i.16. ?• 761. Jujfcn. I. 36. c. 1 
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dominions, by making himfelf matter of many places 
in Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia, which lay commo- 
dioufly for him. He laboured alfo at the fame time 
to render himfelf abfolute and independent. He fuc- 
ceeded fo v/ell in that endeavour, that from thence- 
forth neither himfelf nor any of his defcendants de- 
pended in the lead upon the kings of Syria. They 
threw off entirely the yoke of jubje&ion, and even 
that of homage. 

Phraares (tf), flufhed with his great fuccefies, and 
the victory he had gained, was for carrying the war 
into Syria, to revenge Antiochus's invafion of his do- 
minions. But, whilft he was making his preparations 
for that expedition, an unexpected war broke out with 
the Scythians, who found him employment enough 
at home to remove all thoughts of inquieting others 
abroad. Finding himfelf vigoroufly purfued by An- 
tiochus, as we have feen, he had demanded aid of 
that people. When they arrived the affair was ter- 
minated, and having no farther occafion for them, he 
would not give them the fums he had engaged to pay 
them. The Scythians immediately turned their arms 
againft himfelf, to avenge tbemfelves for the injuftice 
he had done them. 

It was a great error in this prince to have difgufted 
fo powerful a nation by a mean and fordid avarice, 
and- he committed a fecond, no lefs confiderable, in 
the war itfelf. To ftrengthen himfelf againft t that 
nation, he fought aid from a people to whom he had 
made himfelf more hateful than, to the Scythians them- 
felves; thefe, were the Greek foreign troops, who 
had been in the pay of Antiochus in the laft war a- 
gainft him, and had been made prifoners. Phraates 
thought proper to incorporate them into his own 
troops } believing that he ftiould confiderably reinforce 
them by that means.. But when they faw themfelves 
with arms in their hands, they were refolved to be 

fa) An. Mm. 3S75. Before Chrift 129. Juftin. i. 39. c. r. ft I. 
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revenged for the injuries and ill treatment they had 
iuffered during their captivity 5 and as foon as the ar- 
mies engaged, they went over to the enemy, and gave 
fuch a turn to the battle, whilft the victory was in 
fufpence, that Phraates was defeated with a great 
flaughter of his troops. He periftied himfelf in the 
purfuit, and alrrtoft his whole army. The Scythians 
and Greeks contented themfelves with plundering the 
country, and then retired to their feveral homes. 

When they were gone, Artaban, Phraates's uncle, 
caufed himfelf to be crowned king of the Parthians. 
He was killed fome days after in a battle with the 
Thogarians, another Scythian nation. Mithridates 
was his fucceflbr, who for his glorious actions was 
firnamed the great. 

During all thefe revolutions (a) in the Syrian and 
Parthian empires, Ptolemy Phyfcon did not alter his 
conduct: in Egypt. I have already obferved, that on 
his marriage with his fitter Cleopatra, who was his 
brother's widow, he had killed the fon fhe had by his 
brother in her arms, on the very day of their nuptials. 
Afterwards, having taken a difguft for the mother, 
he fell pafiionately in love with one of her daughters 
by Philometor, called alfo Cleopatra. He began by 
violating her, and then married her, after turning 
away her mother. 

He foon made himfelf hated alfo by the new inha- 
bitants of Alexandria, whom he had drawn thither 
to repeople it, and fupply the places of thofe his firft 
cruelties had obliged to abandon their country. To 
put them out of a condition to do him hurt, he re- 
folved to have the throats cut of all the young people 
in the city, in whom its whole force confifted. For 
that purpofe, he caufed them to be invefted one day 
by his foreign troops in the place of exercife, when 
the affembly there was moft numerous, and put them 

(a) An. Mun. 3174- B. f.re Chrift 130. Juftin 1. 38. c. 8, 9. I.39, 
c. i . Val. Max, !. 9. c. 2, 7. Ory(. 1. 5. c. 10. Epit. 1. 59, 60. DioC 
in Excerpt. Vakf. p. 374, 37O. Juf ph, Aoti^ 1. ij. c ij, 
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all to the fword. The whole people ran in a fury 
to fet fire to the palace, and to burn him in it j but 
he had quited it before they arrived there, and made 
his efcape into Cyprus, with his wife Cleopatra, and 
his fon Memphitis. Upon his arrival there, he was 
informed, that the people of Alexandria had put the 
government into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he 
had repudiated. He immediately raifed troops to make 
war upon the new queen and her adherents. 

But firft, apprehending (v) that the Alexandrians 
would make his fon king, to whom he had given the 
government of Cyrenaica^ he caufed him to come to 
him, and put him to death as foon as he arrived, only 
to prevent a pretended danger, which had no foun- 
dation but in his falfely-alarmed imagination. That 
barbarity enraged every body the more againft him. 
They pulled down and daftied to pieces all his ftatues 
in Alexandria. He believed, that Cleopatra, whom 
he had repudiated, had induced the people to this 
action, and to be revenged of her, ordered the throat 
of Memphitis to be cut, a young prince whom he 
had by her, of great beauty and hopes. He after* 
wards caufed the body to be cut in pieces, and put 
into a cheft, with the head entire, that it might be 
known, and fent it by one of his guards to Alexan- 
dria, with orders to wait till the birth day of that 
princefs, which approached, and was to be celebrated 
with great magnificence, and then to prefent it to her. 
His orders were obeyed. The cheft was delivered to 
her in the mid ft of the rejoicings of the feaft, which 
were immediately changed into mourning and lamen- 
tations. The horror cannot be exprefled, which the 
view of that fad object excited againft the tyrant, 
whofe monftrous barbarity had perpetrated fo unna- 
tural and un-heard of a crime. The abominable 
prefent was expofed to the view of the publick, with 
whom it had the fame erTecl as with the court, who 

{a) An. Mun. 387/. Before Chrift 129. 
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had firft feen that fad fpe&acle. The people ran to 
their arms, and nothing was thought of, but how to 
prevent that monfter from ever re-afccnding the 
throne. An army was formed, and the command of 
it given to Marfyas, whom the queen had appointed 
'general, and all the neceflary precautions were taken 
for the defenfe of the country. 

Ptolemy Phyfcon having raifed an army on his 
fide, gave the command of it to Hegelochus, and fent 
him againft the Alexandrians. A battle was fought 
and gained by Hegelochus. He even took Marfyas 
prifoner, and fent him laden with chains to Phyfcon ; 
it was expected that fo bloody a tyrant would have 
put him to death in the moft exquifite torments, but 
the contraiy happened. He gave him his pardon, 
and fet him at liberty. For finding by experience, that 
his cruelties only drew misfortunes upon him, he be- 
gan to abate in them, and was for doing himfelf ho- 
nour by his lenity. Cleopatra, reduced to great ex- 
tremities by the lofs of her army, which was almoft 
entirely cut to pieces in the purfuit, fent to demand 
aid of Demetrius king of Syria, who had married her 
eldeft daughter by Philometor, and promifed him the 
crown of Egypt for his reward. Demetrius without 
hefitation accepted that propofal, marched with all his 
troops, and laid fiege to Pelufium. 

That prince was no lefs hated by the Syrians for 
his haughtinefs, tyranny, and excefles, than Phyfcon 
by the Egyptians. When they faw him at a diftance, 
and employed in the fiege of Pelufium, they took up 
arms. The people of Antioch began, and after them 
thofe of Apamea j many other cities of Syria follow- 
ed their example, and joined with them. Demetrius 
was obliged to leave Egypt, in order to reduce his 
own fubje&s to obedience. Cleopatra, deftitute or" 
the aid fhe expected from him, embarked with all her 
treafures, and. took refuge with her daughter Cleopa- 
tra queen of Syria. 
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This Cleopatra the daughter had been firft married 
to Alexander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, in 
the life- time of her father Philometor. But Deme- 
trius having been taken prifoner by the Parthians, 
and detained amongft them, fhe had married Antio- 
chus Sidetes, Demetrius's brother. After the death 
of Sidetes, me returned to Demetrius her firft husband, 
who being fet at liberty by the Parthians, had re-pof- 
fefled himfelf of Syria : me kept her court at Ptole- 
mais when her mother came to her. 

Phyfcon, (a) as foon as Cleopatra had abandoned 
Alexandria, returned thither, and re-aflumRd the go- 
vernment. For after the defeat of Marfyas, and the 
flight of Cleopatra, there was nobody in condition 
to oppofe him. After having employed fome time in 
ftrengthening himfelf, to revenge the invafion of De- 
metrius, he fet up an impoftor againft him, called 
Alexander Zebina. He was the fon of a broker of 
Alexandria. He gave himfelf out for the fon of 
Alexander Bala, and pretended, in that quality, that 
the crown of Syria was his right. "Phyfcon lent him 
an army to put him into pofleflion of it. He was 
no fooner in Syria, than without examining thejuftice 
'of his pretenfions the people came in crowds to join 
him, out of their hatred to Demetrius. They were 
in no pain about the perfon who was to be their king, 
provided they got rid of him. 

At length a battle decided the affair. It was fought 
near Damafcus in Coelo-Syria. Demetrius was en- 
tirely defeated, and fled to Ptolemais, where his wife 
Cleopatra was. She, who had always at heart his mar- 
riage with Rhodoguna amongft the Parthians, took 
this occafion to be revenged, and caufed the gates of 
the city to be (hut againft him. Would not one 
think, that in the age, of which we now treat, there 
was a kind of difpute and emulation between the 
princes and prince/Fes, who ftiould diftinguiftx thenv 

(a) An. Mun. 3877. Before Chrift 127. 
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felves moft by wickednefs and the blacken: crimes ? 
Demetrius was obliged to fly to Tyre, where he was 
.killed. After his death Cleopatra referved to herfelf 
part of the kingdom : Zebina had all the reft, and 
to eftablifh himfelf the better, made a ftrict alliance 
with Hyrcanus. who, as an able ftatefman, took the 
advantage of thefe divifions to ftrengthen hirnfelf, and 
to obtain for his people the confirmation of their 
liberty, and many other confiderable advantages 
which rendered the Jews formidable to their ene- 
mies. 

He had fent the'preceding year an (a) embafly to 
Rome, to renew the treaty made with Simon his fa- 
ther. The fenate received thofe amba/Tadors very 
gracioufly, and granted them all they demanded. And 
becaufe Antiochus Sidetes had made war againft the 
Jews, contrary to the decree of the Romans, and his 
alliance with Simon j that he had taken fcveral cities; 
had made them pay tribute for Gazara, Joppa, and 
fome other places of which he had made ceflion to 
them; and had made them confent by force to a 
difadvantageous peac£, by befieging the city of Je- 
rufalem : upon what the ambailadors reprefented 
to the fenate on thefe heads, they condemned all that 
had been done in fuch manner againft the Jews from 
the treaty made with Simon, and refolved that Ga- 
zara, Joppa, and the reft of the places taken from 
them by the Syrians, or which had been made tribu- 
tary, contrary to the tenour of that treaty, mould be 
reftored to them, and exempted from all homage, tri- 
bute, or other fubjec'tion. It was alfo concluded, that 
the Syrians mould make amends for all lofTes the Jews 
had fuftained from them in contravention to the fe- 
nate's regulations in the treaty concluded with Simon ; 
in fine, that the kings of Syria fhould renounce their 
pretended right to march their troops upon the terri- 
tories of the Jews. 

{a) Jofeph. Antiq. h 13. c. 17. 

At 
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At the time we fpeak of (a), incredible fwarms of 
graftioppers laid Africa wafteMn an unheard of man- 
ner. They eat up all the fruits of the earth, and af- 
terwards being carried by the wind into the fea, their 
dead bodies were thrown by the waves upon the more, 
where they rotted, and infected the air to fuch a de- 
gree, that they occafioned a peftilence, which carried 
off in Lybia, Cyrenaica, and fome other parts of A- 
frica, more than eight hundred thoufand fouls. 

We have faid, that Cleopatra (b) had poiTeiled her- 
felf of part of the kingdom of Syria at the death of 
Demetrius Nicator her husband. He left two fons 
by that princefs, the eldeft of which, called Seleucus, 
conceived hopes of afcending the throne of his father, 
and accordingly caufed himfelf to be declared king. 
His ambitious mother was for reigning alone, and 
was very much offended at her foivV. intention to efta- 
blifh himfelf to her prejudice. She had alfo reafon 
to fear, that he might defire to avenge his father's 
death, of which it was well known fhe had oeen the 
caufe. She killed him with her own hands, by plung- 
ing a dagger into his brcaft. He reigned only one 
year. It is hardly conceivable, how a woman, and 
a mother, could be capable of committing fo horrid 
and exceflive a crime : but when fome unjuft paflion 
takes pofle/lion of the heart, it becomes the fource of 
every kind of guilt. As gentle as it appears, it is not 
fjr from arming itfelf with poniards, and from having 
recourfe to poilbn ; becaufe urgent for the attainment 
of its ends, it has a natural tendency to deftroy every 
thing which oppofes that view. 

Zebina had made himfelf mailer of part of the 
kingdom of Syria. Three of his principal officers re- 
volted againft him, and declared for Cleopatra. They 
took the city of Laodicea, and refolved to defend 
that place againft him. But he found means to re- 
fa ) An. Mun. 3^79. 'Before Cirift 125 E ■:>. V.\.\6c. Or ^ !• 5. c it. 
{/>) A •. Mun. 3^80.' Bztcr : Chrift K4 L.v. Bpjt i. Co. Juftin. !. 
39 1, a. Appian. in Syr. p. 131. 
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concile them. They fubmitted, and he pardoned them 
with moft uncommon clemency and greatnefs of fou], 
and without doing them any hurt. This pretended 
prince had in reality an exceeding good heart. He 
received all that approached him in the moft affable 
and engaging manner, fo that he acquired the love 
of all men, and even of thofe who abhorred the im- 
pofture by which he' had ufurped the crown. 

Mithridates Evergetes, king of Pontus, died this 
year he was aflaflinated by his own fervants. Hj'3 
fon, who fucceeded him, was the famous Mithridates 
Eupator, who difputed fo long the empire of Afia 
with the Romans, and fupported a war of almoft thirty 
years duration againft them. He was but twelve years 
of age when his father died. I mall make his hiitory 
a feparate article. 

Cleopatra, (a) after having killed her eldeft fon, 
believed it for her intereft to make a titular king, 
under whofe name fhe might conceal the authority 
flic intended to retain entirely to herfelf. She rightly 
diftinguifhed, that a warlike people, accuftomed to 
be governed by kings, would always regard the throne 
as vacant, whilft filled only by a princefs, and that 
they would not fail to offer it to any prince thatfhould 
fet up for it. She therefore caufed her other fon An- 
tiochus to return from Athens, whither fhe had fent 
him for his education, and ordered him to be declared 
king as foon as he arrived. But that was no more 
than an empty title. She gave him no fhare in the 
affairs of the government ; and as that prince was 
very young, being no more than twenty years of age, 
he fuffered her to govern for fome time with patience 
enough. To diftinguifh him from the other princes 
of the name of Antiochus, he was generally called by 
the firname of * Gripus, taken from his great nofe. 
Jofephus calls him Pbllometor \ but that prince in his 
medals took the title of Epiphanes. 

(a) An. Mund. 3 S3 I • Before Chrift 123. 

* i jv7;:s } in Creek, fijn ; f>a a man ivitk uu jquilint rofe. 
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Zcbina (a) having well eftablifhed himfelf, after 
the death of Demetrius Nicator, in the pofleflion of 
a part of the Syrian empire, Phyfcon who looked 
upon him as his creature, infifted upon his doing him 
homage for it. Zebina refufed in direct terms to 
comply with that demand. Phyfcon refolved to throw 
him down as he had fet him up, and having accom- 
modated all differences with his niece Cleopatra, he 
fent a confiderable army to the alMance of Grypus, 
and gave him his daughter Tryphena in marriage. 
Grypus, by the means of this aid, defeated Zebina, 
and obliged him to retire to Antioch. The latter 
formed a defign of plundering the temple of Jupiter, 
to defray the expences of the war. Upon its being 
difcovered, the inhabitants rofe, and drove him out 
of the.city. He wandered fome time about the coun- 
try from place to place, but was taken at laft, and 
put to death. 

After the defeat and death of Zebina Antiochus 
Grypus believing himfelf of fuflicient years, refolved 
to take the government upon himfelf. The ambitious 
Cleopatra, who faw her power diminimed, and gran- 
deur eclipfed by that means, could not fuffer it. To 
render herfelf abfblute miftrefs of the government of 
Syria again, {he refolved to rid herfelf of Grypus, as 
(he had already done of his brother Seleucus, and to 
give the crown to another of her fons by Antiochus 
Sidetes, under whom, being an infant, fhe was in 
hopes of pofleffing the royal authority for many years, 
and of taking fuch meafures as might eftablifh her in 
it during her life. This wicked woman prepared a 
poifoned draught for that purpofe, which fhe prefent- 
cd to Grypus one day as he returned very hot from 
fome exercife. But that prince having been apprized 
of her defign, defired her firft, by way of refpect, to 
drink the cup herfelf, and upon her obftinate refufal 
to do it, having called in fome witnefies, he gave her 

(a) An. Mun. 388z. Before Chnil izz. 
{b) An. Mun. 33 84. Bifyre Chrift 120. 
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to underftand, that the only means me had to clear 
herfelf of the fufpicion conceived of her, was to drink 
the liquor me had prefented to him. That unhappy 
woman, who found herfelf without evafion or refource, 
{wallowed the draught. The poifon had its effedi 
immediately, and delivered Syria from a monfter, 
who by her unheard-of crimes had been fo long the 
fcourge of the (late. She had been the wife of * three 
kings of Syria, and the mother of four. She had oc- 
cafioned the death of two of her husbands, and as to 
her children, {he had murdered one with her own 
hands, and would have deftroyed Grypus by the poi- 
fon he made her drink herfelf. That prince after- 
wards applied himfelf with fuccefs to the affairs of 
the publick, and reigned ieveral years in peace and 
tranquillity ; till his brother Antioehus of Cy»icum 
occafioned the troubles we mall relate hereafter. 

Ptolemy Phyfcon, king of Egypt (<?), after having 
reigned twenty nine- years from the death of his bro- 
ther Philometor, died at laft in Alexandria. No 
reign was ever more tyrannical, nor abounded more 
with crimes than his. 

Sect. VI. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus fucceeds Phyfcon. War between Gry- 
■pits and his brother Antioehus of Cyzicum for the king- 
dom of Syria. Hy nanus fortifies him/elfin Judaa. 
His death. Ariflolulus fucceeds him, and ajftmies 
the title of king. He is fucceeded by Alexander Jan- 
neeus. Cleopatra drives Lathyrus cut of Egypt, and 
places Alexander his youngefi brother en the throne 
in his Jlead. JVar between that princefs and her Jons. 
Death of Grypus. Ptolemy Apion leaves the kingdom 

* The three kings of Syria, <zvlo by Demetrius ; and Antiodus tbt 

bad been her husbands , tvere A'ex- Cyxcnian, by Antiidus Sidttu. 
ander Bala, Demetrius Xicatir, and {a) An. iVltin. 3887. Ee;< re 

Antiochs SiJctes. ll*r f jUr y.r.s Cb:iil 117. Porpbyr. in Cue:, 

were Ar.tiocbus, ty Al^ar.drr Bj- Eukb. Seal. H.eion. in D^n. ;x. 
la j SeUuitii and AnthiLul G'ypus, 

of 
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cf Cyrenaica to the Romans, Continuation of th g 
war's in Syria and Egypt, The Syrians choofe Ti- 
grams king. Lathyrus is re-ejlablijhed upon the throne 
of Egypt, He dies, Alexander his nephew fucceedt 
him, NicomedeSy king of Bithynia, makes the 
man people his heirs, 

pHyfcon (a) at his death left three ions. The firff, 
* named Apion, was a natural fon, whom he had 
by a concubine. The two others were legitimate, 
and the children of his niece Cleopatra, whom he 
married after having repudiated her mother. The 
eldeft was called Lathyrus, and the other Alexander. 
He left che kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Apion, and 
Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, and to which of hii 
two fons me mould think fit to choofe. Cleopatra, 
believing that Alexander would be the moft complai- 
fant, refolved to choofe him ; but the people would 
not fuffer the eldeft to lofe his right of birth, and 
I obliged the queen to recal him from Cyprus, whither 
\ (he had caufed him to be banifhed by his father, and 
i to aflbciate him with her on the throne. Before flie 
I would fuffer him to take poflefilon of the crown, flic 
obliged him to repudiate his eldeft lifter Cleopatra, 
I whom he paflionately loved, and to take Selena his 
younger lifter, for whom he han* no inclination. 
Difpofitions of this kind promife no very pacific 
reign. 

At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some 
authors give him that of Philometor ; but the gene- 
rality of hiftorians diftinguifh him by the name 
of * Lathyrus. However as that is but a kind of 

(a) An. Mun. 3887. Before * AaBupe Jignifiti a land oj 'ptf 9 
Chrift 117. Juftin \. 39. c, 4, 5. called in latin cicer, from xobicb 
Appian- in Mithrid. fub finem & came the firname of Cicero. Lo- 
rn Syr. p. 132. Strab. 1. 17. p 79 J. tbyrut mufi have bad fame very vifi» 
Plin. I. a. c. 67. & I. 6. c. 30. ble mark of this jort upon bis 
Pcrphyr. in Gnec. Eufeb- Scalig. face, or the name bad been iiuonff- 
Jofeph. Antiq. xiii. 1 8. Diod. in tent* 
£xcerpt. Valef. p. 385. 

Vol. IX. M nicfc- 
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frick-name, nobody dared to give it him in his own 
time. 

• Antiochus GripusfVj, king of Syria, was making 
preparations for invading Jud^a, when a civil war 
broke out to employ him, fomented by Antiochus of 
Cyzicum, his brother by the mother's fide. He was 
the fon of Antiochus Sidetes, and born whilft De- 
uietrius was prifoner amongft the Parthians. When 
Demetrius returned, and repoflefled himfelf of his do- 
minions after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, his mo- 
ther,, out of regard to his fafety, had fent him to Cy- 
xicum, a city fituate upon the Propontis in Myfia 
Minor, where he was educated by the care of a faith- 
ful eunuch, named Crateius, to whom (he had en- 
trufted him. From thence he was called the Cyzicenian. 
Grypus, to whom he gave umbrage, was for having 
him poifoned. His defign was diicovered, and the 
Cyzicenian was reduced to take up arms in his own 
defenfe, and to endeavour to make good his pretentions 
to the crown of Syria. 

j Cleopatra, (b) whom Lathyrus had been obliged to 
repudiate, finding herfelf at her own difpofal, mar- 
ried the Cyzicenian, She brought hi man *army for 
her dowry, to aflift him againft his competitor. Their 
forces by that means being very near equal, the two 
brothers came to a battle, in which the Cyzicenian 
having the misfortune to be defeated retired to An- 
tioch. He left his wife for her fecurity in that place, 
and went himfelf to raife new troops for the rein- 
forcement of his army. 

But Grypus immediately laid fiege to the city, and 
took it. Triphena his wife was very earneft with 

{a) An. Mun. 3890. Befcre which fhtms that Cleopatra bavirg 

Chrift I14 fucceeded in ccrruptint; parte/ G'j" 

(b) An. Mun. Before fus*t army, carried it to bcr hf- 

Chrift 113. hand. Several (dit •ons read Curi 

* We find in tbc latter ed.licr.s ivfttad of Gryp:, nvb'nb hr.pi.tU 

tj Jtiftin the f'M iving words j ex- that Cleopatra bad an amy :n Cy 

trr-f rn Crypt fUlicitatum, velwt prui, 
doui-.-m, a4 rr.arkum ccducit > 
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him to put Cleopatra his prifoner into her hands. 
Tho' her fifler by father and mother, fhe was fo. 
exceilively enraged at her for having married their ene- 
my, and given him an army againfl them, that fhe.. 
refolved to deprive her of life. Cleopatra had taken 
refuge in a fancluary, which was held inviolable. 
Grypus would not have a complaifance for his wife,, 
which he faw would be attended with fatal effects 
from the violence of her rage. He alledged to her . 
the fan&ity of the afylum, where her fifter had taken 
refuge ; and reprefcnted, that her death would neither . 
be of ufe to them, nor of prejudice to the Cyzicenian. 
That in all the civil or foreign wars, wherein his an- 
ceftors had been engaged, it had never been known, ' 
after victory, that any cruelty had been exercifed a- 
gainft the women, efpecially fo near relations. That 
Cleopatra was her fifler, and his nearf relation. That 
therefore he defircd her to fpeak no more of her to 
him, becaufe he could by no means confent to her 
being treated with any feverities*. Tryphena, far. 
from giving into his reafons, became more violent by 
conceiving jealoufy j and imagining, that it was not 
from the motive of companion but love, that her 
husband took the part of that unfortunate princefs in 
fuch a manner, fhe therefore fent foldiers into the 
temple, who could not tear her in any other manner ' 
from the altar, than by cuting off her hands, with 
which fhe embraced it. Cleopatra expired, uttering 
a thoufand curfes againft the parricides who were the 
authors of her death, and imploring the god, in whofe 
fight fo barbarous a cruelty was committed, to avenge 
her upon them. 

However the other Cleopatra, the common mother 
of the two fitters, did not feem to be affected at all 
with either the fate of the one, or the crime of the 
other. Her heart, which was iblcly fufceptible of 

f Her father P by fun <zvn the to '»'or mUiebri p.Ttirsada acccn- 
Itnt/e cf Ck.ftatra, Gryfui i tnubtr. oif-.-r, rata nrn n;ji:r ; corctie hxc 
* Sed qjamo 4 Gf)£ a-, ..b.-.-uit, tan- veiO.i, fid amuri? die. JuQin* 
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ambition, was fo taken up with the defire of reign- 
ing, that (he had no other thoughts than of the means 
of fupporting herfelf in Egypt, and of retaining an 
abfolute authority in her own hands during her life. 
To ftrengthen herfelf the better, fhe gave the kingdom 
of Cyprus to Alexander her youngeft fon, in order to 
draw from him the afilftance fhe might have occafion 
for, in cafe Lathyrus mould ever difpute the authority 
fhe was determined to keep. 

The death of Cleopatra in Syria did not long re- 
main unpunifhed (a). The Cyzicenian returned at the 
head of a new army to give his brother battle a fe- 
cbnd time, defeated him, and took Tryphena, upon 
whom he inflicted the torments her cruelty to her 
filler had well defer ved. 

Grypus was obliged to abandon Syria to the victor. 
He retired to Afpendus in Pamphylia, which occa- 
fioned his being fometimes called in hiftory the Af- 
pendian (b) y but returned a year after into Syria, and 
repofleffed himfelf of it. The two brothers at length 
divided that empire between them. The Cyzicenian 
had Ccelo- Syria and Phoenicia, and took up his refi- 
dence at Damafcus. Grypus had all the reft, and kept 
his court at Antioch. Both gave alike into luxury, 
and many other excefles. 

Whilft the two brothers (c) were exhaufting their 
forces againft one another, or indolently dozed after 
the peace in luxurious floth and eafe, John Hyrcanus 
augmented his wealth and power ; and feeing that he 
had nothing to fear from them, he undertook to re- 
duce the city of Samaria. He fent Ariftobulus and 
Antigonus, two of his fons, to form the fiege of that 
place. The Samaritans demanded aid of the Cyzice- 
nian, king of Damafcus, who marched thither at the 
head of an army. The two brothers quited their 
lines, and a battle enfued, wherein Antiochus was 

(a) An. Mun. 3892. Before Chrift 112. 

(b) An. Mun. 3893. Before Chrift lit. 

(c) An. Mun, 3894. Before Chrift no. Jofeph. Antiq. xni. 17, '9' 
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defeated, and purfued as far as Scythopolis, efcaping 
with great difficulty. 

The two brothers after this vi&ory (a) returned to 
the fiege, and prefTed the city fo vigoroufly, that 
it was obliged a fecond time to fend to the Cyzice- 
nian, to foiicit him to come again to its aid. But 
he had not troops enough to undertake the railing of 
the fiege ; and Lathyrus, king of Egypt, was treated 
with upon the fame head, who granted fix thou- 
fand men, contrary to the opinion of Cleopatra his 
mother. As Chelcias and Ananias, two Jews, were 
her favourites, both minifters and generals, the fons 
of Onias, who built the temple of Egypt, thofe two 
minifters, who entirely governed her, influenced her 
in favour of their nation ; and out of regard for them 
(he would not do any thing to the prejudice of the 
Jews. She was almoft refolved to depofe Lathyrus 
for having engaged in this war without her content^ 
and even againft her will. 

When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the 
Cyzicenian joined them with his. He was afraid to 
attack the army that formed the fiege, and contented 
himfelf, with flying parties and excurfions, to ravage 
the country by way of diverfion, and to reduce the 
enemy to raife the fiege, in order to defend them- 
felves at home. But feeing, that the Jewifh army 
did not move, and that his own was much diminifhed 
by the defeat of fome parties, defertion, and other 
accidents ; he thought it improper to expofe his per- 
fon by continuing in the field with an army fo much 
weakened, and retired to Tripoli. He left the com- 
mand of his troops to two of his beft generals, Calli- 
mander and Epicrates. The firft was killed in a rafh 
enterprize, in which his whole party perifhed with 
him. Epicrates, feeing no hopes of fuccels, had no 
farther thoughts but of ferving his private intereft in 
the beft manner he could in the prefent fituation of 

{a) An. Mum 3895. Before Chrift leg. 
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affairs. He treated fccretly with Hyrcanus, and for 
a fum of money put Scythopolis into his hands, with 
all the other places which the Syrians pofieffed in the 
country, without regard to his duty, honour, and 
reputation ; and all for a fum perhaps inconfiderable 
enough. 

Samaria, deftitute of all appearance of relief, was 
obliged, after having fuftained a fiege for a year, to 
furrender at laft to Hyrcanus, who immediately or- 
dered it to be demolished. The walls of the city, 
■and the houfes of the inhabitants, were entirely razed 
and laid level with the ground ; and to prevent its 
fceing rebuilt, he caufed large and deep ditches to be 
cut thro' the new plain where the city had ftood, 
into which water was turned. It was not re-eftablifh- 
ed till the time of Herod who gave the new city he 
caufed to be rebuilt there, the name of Sebaftos in 
honour of Auguftus. ' 

Hyrcanus (a) faw himfelf at that time mafter of 
all Judsea, Galilee, Samaria, and of many places upon 
the frontiers, and became ttereby one of the mo# 
confiderable princes of his times. None of his neigh- 
bours dared to attack him any more, and he patted 
the reft of his days in perfect tranquillity with regard 
to foreign affairs. 

But towards (b) the clofc of his life he did not 
Jind the fame repofe at home. The Pharifees, a vio- 
lent and rebellious feci:, gave him abundance of diffi- 
culties. By an affected profeffion of an attachment 
to the law, and a feverity of manners, they had ac- 
quired a reputation which gave them great fway a- 
mongft the people. Hyrcanus had endeavoured by all 
forts of favours to engage them in his interefts. Be- 
fides having been educated amongft them, and hav- 
ing always profefled their feet, he had protected and 
ferved them upon all occafions ; and to make them 
more firmly his adherents not long before he had in- 

(a) 2t/2:-s-o', i" Greek fignjiet Augufius. 
(/') An. Mun. 3^99. Beiorc Chrift JoS. 
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vited the heads of them to a magnificent entertain* 
ment, in which he made a fpeech to them, highly 
capable of affecting rational minds. He reprefented, 
That it had always been his intention, as they weft 
knew, to be juft in his actions towards men, and t4> 
do ail things in regard to God, that might be agree- 
able to him, according to the doctrine taught by tlie 
Pharifees: That he conjured them therefore, if they 
faw that he departed in any thing from the great end 
he propofed to himfelf in thofe two rules, that they 
would give him their inftru&ions, in. order to his 
amending and correcting his errors. Such a difpoii* 
tion is higly laudable in princes, and in all men ; 
but it ought to be attended with prudence and dif* 
cernment. 

The whole aficmbly applauded this difcourfe, and 
highly praifed him for it. One man only, named Elea- 
zar, of a turbulent and feditious fpijit, rofc up, and 
fpoke to him to this c3e£t. " Since you <\cfirc f that 
u the truth fhould be told you with freedom, if you 
" would prove yourfelf juft, renounce the high-prieft- 
" hood, and content yourfelf with the civil govern - 
•* ment." Hyrcanus was furprized, and asked him 
what reafons he had to give him fuch counfel. tie- 
azar replied, that it was known from the teftimony 
of ancient perfons worthy of belief, that his mother 
was a captive, and that as the fon of a ftranger, he 
was incapable by the law of holding that office. If 
the fact: had been true, Elcazar (a) would have had 
reafon ; for the law was exprefs in that point: but it 
was a falfe fuppofition, and a mere calumny ; and all 
that were prefent extremely blamed him for advan- 
cing it, and exprefted great indignation upon that ac- 
count. 

This adventure however occafioned great troubles. 
Hyrcanus was highly incenfed at fo inlblent an attempt 
to defame his mother, and call in qucftion the purity 

(a) Lev. xxiv. 15, 
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©f his birth, and in confequence his right to the high- 
priefthood. Jonathan, his intimate friend, and a zea- 
lous Sadducee, took the advantage of this opportunity 
to incenfe him againft the whole party, and to bring 
him over to that of the Sadducees. 

Two powerful feels in Judaea, but directly oppo- 
fite to each other in fentiments and interefts, entirciy 
divided the ftate ; that of the Pharifees, and that of 
the Sadducees. The firft piqued themfelves upon an 
exact obfervance of the law; to which they added a 
great number of traditions, that they pretended to 
have received from their anceftors, and to which they 
much more ftriclly adhered, than to the law itfelf, 
tho' often contrary to each other. They acknow- 
ledged the immortality of the foul, and in confequence 
another life after this. They affected an outfide of 
virtue, regularity, and aufterity, which acquired them 
frreut confideration with the people. But under that 
Jrnpofirious appearance, they concealed the greateft; 
vices: fordid avarice ; infupportable pride ; an infati- 
able thirft of honours and diftinctions ; a violent de- 
fire of ruling alone ; an envy, that rofe almoft to 
fury, againft all merit but their own ; an irreconcil- 
able hatred for all who prefumed to contradict them ; 
a fpirit of revenge capable of the moft horrid excef- 
fes ; and what was ftill their more diftinguiftiing cha- 
racteriftic, and out-did all the reft, a black hypocri fy, 
which always wore the mask of religion. The Sad- 
ducees rejected the Pharifaical traditions with con- 
tempt, denied the immortality of the foul, and the 
refurrection of the body, and admitted no felicity, 
but that to be enjoyed in this life. The rich people, 
nobility, and moft of thofe who compafed the Sanhe- 
drim, that is to fay, the great council of the Jew«, 
in which the affairs of ftate and religion were deter- 
mined, were of the latter feci:. 

Jonathan therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus into 
his party, infinuated to him, that what had palled 
was not the mere fuggeftion of Eleazar, but a trick 
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concerted by the whole cabal of which Eleazar had 
only been the tool ; and that to convince him of the 
truth, he had only to confult them upon the puni/h- 
ment which the calumniator deferved j that he would 
find, if he thought fit to make the experiment, by 
their conduct in favour of the criminal, that they 
were all of them his accomplices. Hyrcanus follow- 
ed his advice, and confulted the principal of the Pha- 
rifees upon the puniftiment due to him, who had fo 
grofsly defamed the prince and high-prieft of his peo- 
ple, expecting that they would undoubtedly condemn 
him to die. But their anfwer was, that calumny was 
not a capital crime ; and that all the punifliment he 
deferved, was to be fcourged, and imprifoned. So 
much lenity in fo heinous a cafe made Hyrcanus be- 
lieve all that Jonathan had insinuated ; and he became 
the mortal enemy of the whole feft of the Pharifees. 
He prohibited by decree the obfervation of the rules 
founded upon their pretended tradition ; inflicted pe- 
nalties upon fuch as difobeyed that ordinance ; and 
abandoned their party entirely, to throw himfelf into 
that of the Sadducees their enemies. 

Hyrcanus (a) did not long furvive this ftorm : he 
died the year following, after having been high-prieft 
and prince of the Jews twenty-nine years. 

Not to interrupt the hiftory of other kingdoms, I 
{hall referve the greateft part of what regards the fuc- 
ceflbrs of Hyrcanus for the article in which I {hall 
treat the hiftory of the Jews feparately. 

We have feen that Ptolemy Lathyrus (b) had fent 
an army into Paleftine to aid Samaria, contrary to the 
advice of his mother, and notwithstanding her oppo- 
fition. She carried her refentment fo high upon this 
attempt, and fome others of a like nature, againft her 
authority, that fhe took his wife Selena from him, by 
whom he had two fons (r), and obliged him to quit 

(a"* An. Mun 3897. Before Chrift 107. 

!/>) Juftin. 1. iZ. c. 4- 

(cj Tkofe tivo fas die J ^fare him. 
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Egypt. Her method to do this, was to have fome 
of his favourite eunuchs wounded, and produced in an 
aflembly of the people at Alexandria. She caufed it 
to be reported, that he had ufed them fo barbaroufly 
for having endeavoured to defend her againft his vio- 
lence, and enflamed the people fo much by this black 
fiction, which convinced them that he defired to kill 
her, that they immediately rofe univerfally againft 
Lathyrus, and would have torn him in pieces, if he 
had not efcaped from the port in a fhip, which fet 
fail as foon as he got on board. Cleopatra fent foon 
after for Alexander her youngeft fon, to whom me 
had given the kingdom of Cyprus, and made him 
Jcing of Egypt in his brother's ftead, whom fhe obliged 
to content himfelf with the kingdom of Cyprus, 
which the other qui ted. 

Alexander, (a) king of the Jews, ; after having put 
the internal affairs of his kingdom in good order, 
marched againft the people of Ptolemais, beat them, 
and obliged them to ftiut themfelves up within their 
walls, where he befieged them. They fent to de- 
mand aid of Lathyrus, who went thither in perfon. 
But the befieged changing their fentiments, from the 
apprehenfion of having him for their mailer, Lathy- 
rus diflembled his refentment for the prefent. He was 
upon the point of concluding a treaty with Alexander, 
when he was apprized that the latter was negotiating 
fecretly with Cleopatra, to engage her to join him 
with all her forces, in order to drive him out of Pa- 
leftine. Lathyrus became his declared enemy, and 
xefolved to do him all the hurt he could. 

The next year he did not fail in that point. He 
divided his army into two bodies, and detached one 
of them, under the command of one of his generals, 
to form the fiege of Ptolemais, with which place he 
had reafon to be diflatisfied ; and with the other march- 
ed in perfon againft Alexander. The inhabitants of 

{a) An. Mun. 3?93- Before Chrift 105. Jofcph. Antiq.xiii. 20, ai. 
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Gaza had fupplied Lathyrus with a confiderabie num* 
bcr of troops. A bloody battle was fought between 
them upon the banks of the Jordan. Alexander loft 
thirty thoufand men, without including the prifoners 
taken by Lathyrus after the victory. 

A moft cruel and horrid action is related of La- 
thyrus upon this occafion. The fame evening he 
gained this battle, in going to take up his quarters in 
the neighbouring villages, he found them full of wo- 
men and children, and caufed them all to be put to 
the fvvord, and their bodies to be cut in pieces and 
put into cauldrons in order to their being drefled, as 
if he intended to make his army fup upon them. His 
defign was to have it believed, that his troops ate hu- 
man flefh, to fpread the greater terror throughout the 
country. Could one believe fuch a barbarity potfible, 
or that any man mould ever conceive fo wild a thought ? 
Jofephus reports this fa& upon the authority of Strabo, 
and another author. 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not hav- 
ing any enemy in the field, ravaged and laid wafte 
all the flat country. Without the fuccours broHgh,t 
by Cleopatra the following year, Alexander had been 
undone. For after fo confiderabie a lofs it was im- 
poflible for him to retrieve his affairs, and make head 
againft his enemy. 

That (a) princefs faw plainly, that if Lathyrus 
made himfelf mafter of Judxa and Phoenicia, hp 
would be in a condition to enter Egypt, and to de- 
throne her ; and that it was neceflary to put a flop 
to his progrefs. For that purpofe me railed an army, 
and gave the command of it to Chelcms and Ananias, 
the two Jews, of whom we have fpoken before. She 
fited out a fleet at the fame time to tranfport her 
troops ; and embarking with them herfelf, landed in 
Phoenicia (b). She carried with her a great fum of 
money, and her richeft Jewels. For their fecurity 3 in 

(a) An. Mun. ;<)or. Before C'irift jcj. i 
: fj>) Appian, in Mi'hridar. p. 1 85. Et de Id. ci\':l- p. 4*4' 
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cafe of accident, me chofe the ifle of Cos for their 
repofitory, and fent thither at the (lime time her 
grandfon Alexander, the fon of him who reigned 
jointly with her. When Mithridates made himfelf 
mafter of that ifland, and of the treafures laid up there, 
he took that young prince into his care, and gave 
him an education fuitable to his birth. Alexander 
withdrew by ftealth from Mithridates, fome time af- 
ter, and took refuge with Sylla, who received him 
well, took him into his protection, carried him to 
Rome, and at length fet him upon the throne of 
Egypt, as we fhall fee in the fequel. 

The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immedi- 
ately raife the fiegeof Ptolemais, which he had con- 
tinued till then. He retired into Coelo-Syria. She 
detached Chelcias with part of her army to purfue 
him, and with the other, commanded by Ananias, 
formed the fiege of Ptolemais herfelf. Chelcias who 
commanded the firft detachment, having been killed 
in the expedion, his death put a flop to every thing. 
Lathyrus, to take advantage of the diforder occafion- 
*d by that lofs, threw himfelf with all his forces into 
Egypt, in hopes of rinding it without defenfe, in the 
abi fence of his mother, who had carried her beft troops 
into Phoenicia. He was miftaken. The troops (a) 
Cleopatra had left there, made head till the arrival of 
thofe (he detached to reinforce them from Phoenicia, 
upon receiving advice of his defign. He was reduced 
to return into Paleftine, and took up his winter 
quarters in Gaza, 

Cleopatra however pufhed the fiege of Ptolemais 
with fo much vigour, that (he at laft took it. As 
foon as fhe entered it, Alexander made her a vifit, 
-and brought rich prefents with him to recommend 
him to her favour. But what conduced moll to his 
fuccefs, was her hatred for her fon Lathyrus ; which 
was alone fufficient to allure him of a good recep- 
tion. 



ff) An. Mun. 3902. Before Chrift 10a, 
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Some perions of Cleopatra's court obferved to her, 
that ihe had now a fair opportunity of making herfelf 
miftrefs of Judsea, and all Alexander's dominions, by 
feizing his perfon : they even prefled her to take the 
advantage of it, which (he would have done, had it 
not been for Ananias. But he reprefented to her, how* 
bafe and infamous it would be to treat an ally in that 
manner engaged with her in the fame caufe ; that it 
would be acting contrary to honour and faith, which 
are the foundations of fociety ; that fuch a conduct 
would be highly prejudicial to her interefts, and would 
draw upon her the abhorrence of all the Jews dif- 
perfed throughout the world. In fine, he fo effectu- 
ally ufed his reafons and credit, which he employed 
to the utmoft for the prefervation of his countryman 
and relation, that fhe came into his opinion, and re- 
newed her alliance with Alexander. Of what value 
to princes is a wife minifter, who has courage enough 
to oppofe their unjuft undertakings with vigour! A- 
lexander returned to Jerufalem, where he at length 
fet another good army on foot, with which he paffed 
the Jordan, and formed the fiege of Gadara. 

Ptolemy Lathy rus (a), after having wintered at 
Gaza, perceiving that his efforts would bp ineffectual 
againft Paleftine, whilft his mother fupported it, aban- 
doned that defign, and returned into Cyprus. She 
on her fide retired alfo into Egypt, and the country 
was delivered from them both. 

Being (b) informed upon her return into Alexan- 
dria, that Lathyrus had entered into a treaty at Da- 
mafcus with Antiochus the Cyzicenian, and that 
with the aid he expected from him, he was preparing 
to make a new attempt for the recovery of the crown 
of Egypt ; that queen, to make a diverfion, gave her 
daughter Selena, whom fhe had taken from Lathyrus, 
to Antiochus Grypus, and fent him at the fame time 
a confiderable number of troops, and great fums o£ 

{a) An. Mun. 3903. Before Chrift IOJ. 
{t) Juftin. J. 39- c. 4. 
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money, to put him into a condition to attack his 
brother the Cyzicenian with vigour. The affair fuc- 
ceeded as fhe had intended. The war was renewed 
between the two brothers, and the Cyzicenian had fo 
much employment upon- his hands at home, that he 
was in no condition to a/lift Lathyrus, who was there- 
by obliged to abandon his defign. 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom 
fhe had placed upon the throne in conjunction with 
herfelf, mocked by the barbarous cruelty with which 
fhe purfued his brother Lathyrus, efpeciallv in depriv- 
ing him of his wife to give her to his enemy, and ob- 
ferving befides, that the greateft crimes ccit her no- 
thing, when the gratification of her ambition was 
concerned ; that prince did not believe himfelf fafe 
near her, and chofe to abandon the throne and retire ; 
prefering a quiet life without fear in banifbment, to 
reigning with fo wicked and cruel a mother, with 
whom he was perpetually in danger. It was not 
without abundant folicitation he was prevailed upon 
to return ; for the people could not refolve that fhe 
fhould reign alone, tho' they well knew that (he gave 
her fon only the name of king ; that from the death 
of Phyfcon fhe had always engrolTed the royal au- 
thority to herfelf ; and that the real caufe of La- 
thy rus's difgrace, which had coft him his crown and 
wife, was his having prefumed to act in one inftance 
without her. 

The death of Antiochus Grypus (a) happened this 
year. He was afiamnated by Heracleon, one of his 
own vallate, after having reigned twenty feven years. 
He left five fons ; Seleucus the eldeft fucceeded him ; 
The four others were Antiochus and Philip, twins ; 
Demetrius Euchares, and Antiochus Dionyfus. They 
were all kings in their turns, or at leaft pretended to 
the crown. 

* 

An. Mun. $907. Before Chrift 97. 
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Ptolemy Apion (/?), fon of Phyfcon king of Egypt, 
to whom his father had given the kingdom of Cyre- 
naica, dying without imie, left his kingdom to the 
Romans by will, who inftead of taking advantage of 
that legacy, gave the cities their liberty, which foon 
filled the whole country with tyrants ; becaufe the 
moft powerful perfons of each of thofe fmall {rates 
were for making themfelves fovereigns of them. Lu- 
cullus, in pamng that way againft Mithridates, re- 
medied thofe diforders in fome meafure j but there 
was no other means of re-eftablifhing peace and good 
order, than by reducing the country into a province 
of the Roman empire, as was afterwards done. 

Antiochus the Cyzicenian feized Antioch (£), after 
the death of Grypus, and ufed his utmoft endeavours 
to difpoflefs Grypus s children of the reft of the king- 
dom. But Seleucus, who was in pofleflion of many 
other good cities, maintained himfelf againft him, 
and found means to fupport his right. 

Tigranes, fon^of Tigranes king of Armenia (t), 
who had been kept an hoftage by the Parthians dur- 
ing, the life of his father, was releafed at his deaths 
and fet upon the throne, on condition that he mould 
refign certain places to the Parthians. This happened 
twenty five years before he efpoufed the part of Mi- 
thridates king of the Romans. I mall have occafion 
hereafter to fpeak of this Tigranes, and of the king- 
dom of Armenia. 

The Cyzicenian (*/), who faw that Seleucus ftrength- 
ened himfelf every day in Syria, fet out from Anti- 
och to give him battle j but being defeated, he was 
made prifoner, and put to death. Seleucus entered 
Antioch, and faw himfelf in pofleflion of the whole 

[a) Ar, M-in. 3908. Before pian. in Syr. p. liS. Strab. 1. II, 
Chriit < .6. Ipt. Liv. 1. 7C. Mut. p. 

ii LucuJ. p. 49a. Jufli/j. J. 39.. (J) An. Mun. 3910. Before 

c#c. Chiift 94.. Jifyh. Antiq. 1. 13. 

[b) Porp.Syr. in Crxc So'. r. 2^. Appian. in Syr. p. 13a. 

[c) An. M in. 3909. Before P^rphyr, in Giacc, Seal. 
Chart 9;. Juitin. 1, 3$?, c. 3. Ap- 

eropire 
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empire of Syria ; but could not keep it Jong. Anti- 
ochus Eufebes, fon of the Cyzicenian, who made his 
efcape from Antioch, when Seleucus took it, went 
to Aradus *, where he caufed himfelf to be crowned 
king. From thence he marched with a confiderable 
armyagainft Seleucus, obtained a great victory (a) over 
him, and obliged him to {hut himfelf up in Mopfuef- 
i a, a city of Cilicia, and to abandon all the reft to 
the mercy of the victor. In this retirement he op- 
prefled the inhabitants fo much by the impofition of 
grofs fubfidies upon them, that at length they muti- 
nied, inverted the houfe where he refided, and fet it 
on fire. Himfelf, and all who were in it, perifhed 
in the flames. 

Antiochus and Philip, the twin (&) fons of Gry- 
pus, to revenge the death of their brother Seleucus, 
marched at the head of all the troops they could raife 
againft Mopfueftia. They took and demolifhed the 
city, and put all the inhabitants to the fword. But 
on their return, Eufebes charged them near the Oron- 
tes, and defeated them. Antiochus was drowned in 
endeavouring to fwim his horfe over that river. 
Philip made a fine retreat with a confiderable body of 
men, which foon encreafed to fuch a number, as ena- 
bled him to keep the field, and difpute the empire 
with Eufebes. 

The latter, to ftrengthen himfelf upon the throne, 
had married Selena the widow of Grypus. That 
politick princefs, upon her husband's death, had found 
means to fecure part of the empire in her own poffef- 
fion, and had provided herfelf with good troops. 
Eufebes married her therefore for the augmentation 
of his forces. Lathy r us, from whom fhe had been 
taken, to avenge himfelf for that injury, fent to 
Cnidos for Demetrius Euchares, the fourth fon of 

* An if and and thy of Tkamcia. 

(a) An. Mun. 3^11. Before Chrift 93, 

\b) An. Mun. 391a. Bctore Chnft 92. 
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Grypus, who was brought up in that place, and made 
him king at Damafcus. Eufebes and Philip were too 
much employed againft each other to prevent that 
blow. For though Eufebes had well retrieved his 
affairs, and augmented his power by his marriage, 
Philip however ftill fupported himfelf, and at laft la 
totally defeated I ufebes in a great battle, that he was 
reduced to abandon his dominions, and take refuge 
amongft the Parthians, whofe king at that time was 
Mithridates II. firnamed the Great. The empire of 
Syria by this means became divided between Philip 
and. Demetrius. 

Two years afrer Eufebes, affiled by the Parthians, 
returned into Syria, repofTefled himfelf of part of 
what he had before, and involved Philip in new dif- 
ficulties. Another competitor fell alfo upon his hands 
almoft at the fame time: This was Antiochus Dio- 
nyfius, his brother, the fifth fon of Grypus. He 
feized the city of Damafcus, made himfelf king 
of Ceelo-Syria, and fupported himfelf in it for three 
years. 

Affairs (a) were neither more quiet, nor crimes 
and perfidy more rare in Egypt, than in Syria. Geo* 
patra not being able to fufter a companion in the fu- 
preme authority, nor to admit her fon Alexander to 
fhare the honour of the throne with her, refolved ta 
rid herfelf of him, in order to reign alone for the fu- 
ture. That prince, who was apprized of her defign, 
prevented her, and put her to death. She was a 
monfter of a woman, who had fpared neither mother, 
fons, nor daughters, and had facrificed everything to 
the ambitious defire of reigning. She was punilhed 
in this manner for her crimes, but by a crime equal 
to her own. 

I do not doubt, but the reader, as well as myfelf, is 
ftruck with horror at the fight of fo dreadful a fcene 

fa) An, Mini. >oif. Before Chad 89. Juftin, 1. 39 c- 4« Paulan. 
in Act i# p. if, Aihei;. I. iz. p. fj-o. 

as 
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as our hiftory has for fome time exhibited. Tt 
furnifhes us no where with fuch frequent and fuddert 
revolutions, nor with examples of fo many kings de- 
throned, betrayed, and murdered by their neareft re- 
lations, their brothers, fons, mothers, wives, friends, 
and confidents; who all in cold blood, with preme- 
ditated defign, reflection, and concerted policy, cm- 
ploy the molt odious and moft inhuman means to 
thofe effects. Never was the anger of heaven more 
diltinguimed, or more dreadful than upon thefe prin- 
ces and people. We fee here a fad complication of 
the blackeft and moft deteftable crimes, perfidy, im- 
pofture of heirs, divorces, poifoning, inceft. Princes 
on a fudden become monfters, difputing treachery and 
wickednefs with each other, attaining crowns with 
rapidity, and difappearing as foon ; reigning only to 
fatiate their paflions, and to render their people un- 
happy. Such a fituation of a kingdom, wherein all 
orders of the ftate are in confufion, all laws defpifed, 
juftice aboliftied, all crimes fecure of impunity, de- 
notes approaching ruin, and feems. to call for it in the 
loudeft manner. 

As foon as it was known at Alexandria, that A- 
lexander had caufed his mother to be put to death, 
that horrid crime made the parricide fo odious to his 
fubjects, that they could not endure him any longer. 
They expelled him, and called in Lathyrus, whom 
they replaced upon the throne, in which he fupported 
himfelf to his death. Alexander having got fome 
fhips together, endeavoured to return into Egypt the 
year following, but without fuccefs. He perifhed 
foon after in a new expedition which he undertook. 

The Syrians (b) 9 weary of the continual wars made 
in their country by the princes of the houfe of Seleu- 
cus for the fovereignty, and not being able to fuffer 
any longer the ravages, murders, and other Calami- 
ty An. Mun. 392T, Befir; Chrift 83. JulHn. J. 40. c. 1. & 
3. Appian. in Syr. p. nS. Jul". Amiq 1. 13. c. 24. 

ties, 
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ties, to which they were perpetually expofed, refolved 
at Jaft to exclude them all, and to fubmit to a foreign 
prince, who might deliver them from the many evils 
thofe divifions occafioiied, and refrore the tranquillity 
of their country. Some had thoughts of Mithridates 
king of Pontus ; others of Ptolemy king of Egypt. 
But the former was actually engaged in a war with 
the Romans, and the other had always been the ene- 
my of Syria. They therefore determined upon elect- 
ing Tigranes king of Armenia, and fent ambafladors 
to acquaint him with their refolution, and the choice 
they had made of him. He agreed to it, came to 
Syria, and took poiTeflion of the crown, which he 
wore eighteen years. He governed that kingdom 
fourteen years together by a viceroy, named Mega- 
dates, whom he did not recal from that office, till he 
had occafion for. him againft the Romans. 
. Eufebes, being driven out of his dominions by his 
fubjec"te and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia, where 
he pafTed the reft of his days in concealment and ob- 
fcurity. As to Philip, it was not known what be- 
came of him. It is probable that he was killed in 
fome action againft Tigranes. Selena, the wife of 
Eufebes, retained Ptolemais, with part of Phoenicia 
and Ccelo-Syria, and (c ) reigned there many years af- 
ter, which enabled her to give her two fons an edu- 
cation worthy of their birth. The eldeft was called 
Antiochus Afiaticus, and the youngeft Seleucus Cy- 
biofa&es. I fhall have occafion to fpeak of them in 
the fequel. 

Sometime (d) after Ptolemy Lathyrus had been re- 
placed upon the throne of Egypt, a confiderable re- 
bellion broke out in the Upper Egypt. The rebels, 
being overthrown and defeated in a great battle, fliut 
themfelves up in the city of Thebes, where they de- 
fended themfelves with incredible obftinacy. It was 

(0 Cic. InVer. n. 61, Appian.in Syr. p» 133. Strab. 1. 17. p. 196. 
{d) faufafl. in Attic, p- ij- 

at 
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at length taken after a fiege of three years. Lathy, 
rus ufed it with fo much rigour, that from being the 
greateft and richeft city till then in Egypt, it was 
almofl: reduced to nothing. 

Lathyrus did not long furvive the (e) ruin of 
Thebes. To compute from the death of his father, 
he had reigned thirty-fix years j eleven jointly with 
his mother in Egypt, eighteen in Cyprus, and feven 
alone in Egypt after his mother's death. Cleopatra, 
his daughter, fucceeded him, who was his only legi- 
timate i/Tue. Her proper name was Berenice; but 
by the eftablifhed cuftom of that houfe, all the fons 
were called Ptolemy, and the daughters Cleopatra. 

Sylla (f) y at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, 
fent Alexander to take pofleffion of the crown of E- 
gypt, after the death of his uncle Lathyrus, as the 
neareft heir male of the defunct. He u as the fon of 
that Alexander who had put his mother to death. 
But the people of Alexandria had already fet Cleo- 
patra upon the throne, and file had been fix months 
in pofleflion of it when Alexander arrived. To ac- 
commodate the difference, and not to draw Sylla the 
matter of Rome, and in confequence difpencer of law 
to the univerfe, upon their hands, it was agreed that 
Cleopatra and he mould marry, and reign jointly. 
But Alexander, who either did not approve her for a 
wife, or would have no aflbciate in the throne, caufed 
her to be put to death nineteen days after their mar- 
riage, and reigned alone fifteen years. Murther and 
parricide were no longer reckoned as any thing in 
thofe times, and might be faid to have grown into 
fafhion among princes and princeffes. 

Sometime (g) after Nicomedes king of Bithynia 
died, having iirft made the Roman people his heirs. 

(#> An. Mun. 3923. Before Chrift 76. Appian. in Mithricar. 
Chrift 81. p. 21S. de bell, civil. J. 1. p. 42... 

(/) Appi.n. de bell. civ. p.414. Epic Liv. I. 70. & 93. J J iut. in 
Porphyr. hi Grac- Seal. p. 60. Lucu!. p. 492. 

(l) An. Mun. 3928. Bdcre 

His 
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His country by that means became a province of the 
Roman empire, as Cyrenaica alfo did the fame year. 
The Romans, inftead of appropriating the Jatter to 
themfelves, had granted it liberty. Twenty years 
had paffed fince, during which term, fedition .and 
tyranny had occafioned infinite calamities. It is faid, 
that the Jews, who had been long fettled there, and 
compofed a great part of the nation, contributed very 
much to thofe diforders. The Romans to put a flop 
to them, were obliged to accept Cyrenaica, which 
had been bequeathed to them by the laft king's will, 
and to reduce it into a Roman province. 

Sect. VII. 

Selena, Jijler of Lathyrus, conceives hopes of the crown 
°f Egypti fie fends two of frer fens to Rome for that 
purpofe. The eldejl, called Antiochus, on his return 
goes to Sicily. Verres, prator of that ijland, takes 

from him a golden fconce, defigned for the capitol. 
Antiochus, firnamed Afiaticus, after having reigned 

four years over part of Syria, is difpofejed of his 
dominions by Pompey 9 who reduces Syria into a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. Troubles in Judaa and 
Egypt. The Alexandrians expel Alexander their king 9 
and fet Ptolemy Auletes on the throne in his fiead. 
Alexander at his death makes the Roman people his 
heirs. In confequence feme years after, they order 
Ptolemy king of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, to be de- 

pofed, confifcate his fortunes, and feize that if and. 
The celebrated Cato is charged with this commif- 

fion. 

COME (a) * troubles which happened in Egypt, oc- 
cafioned by the difguft taken againrt Alexander, 

made 

(a) An. Mun. 3931. Before . * Reges Syriac, reges Ant ochi 
Lnnft 73. Cic. 6, in Ver. Orat. filios pueros, fcicis Rums nuper 
a '° l > 6 7« fuifle: qui veneranc non propter 
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made Selena the fifter of Lathyrus, conceive thoughts 
of pretending to the crown. She fent her two fons, 
Antiochus Afiaticus and Seleucus, whom fhe had by 
Antiochus Eufebes, to Rome, to folicit the fenate in 
her behalf. The important affairs which employed 
Rome, at that time engaged in a war with Alithri- 
dates, and perhaps the motives of policy, from which 
fhe had always oppofed the kings who were for join- 
ing the forces of Egypt with thofe of Syria, prevent- 
ed the princes from obtaining what they demanded. 
After a refidence of two years in Rome, and inef- 
fectual folicitations, they fet out upon their return 
into their own kingdom. 

The eldeft *, called Antiochus, refolved to pafs 
by the way of Sicily. He experienced an infult there, 
which is hardly credible, and fnews how much Rome 
was corrupted in the times we fpeak of, to what ex- 
cefs the avarice of the magiftrates fenc into the pro- 
vinces rofe, and what horrid rapine they committed 
with impunity, in the fight and with the knowledge 
of the whole world. 

Verres t was at that time praetor in Sicily. As foon 
as he heard that Antiochus was arrived at Syracufe, 
as he had reafon to believe, and had been told, that 
that prince had abundance of rare and precious things 



Syria: regnum, nam id fine cortro- 
verlla obtinebanr, ut a patre & a 
majoribusac< eperanr ; fed regnum 
/Et.ypti ad f- & SeJenam marrem 
fuam percinere arbirrabanrur. Hi, 
poflquam cempcribus pc puli Ko- 
mani exclufi, per ferutum agere 
nuse volueranc non poruerurr, in 
Syriam in regnum patricm pruteili 
funr. 

• * Eorum alter, qui Anciochus 
voratur, jeer per Sicilian* faccre 
vpluic 

■f Iwque ifto (Verre ) prscrore 
venit Syr a cufas. Hie Verres here- 
ditatem hbi venifle arbitrates eff, 
quod in ejus regnum ac manus ye- 



neratls, quern Ule & audiera' mu!- 
ra Tecum pracclara habere, & idp\- 
cabamr. Mittit homini munera 
facis larga : hoec ad ufum domeiK- 
cum, vini, olei quod vifuni era:, 
etiam trie ci quod fatis efiet. De- 
inde ipfum regem ad ccEnam ir.vi- 
rar. Exornac ample magniHc qi e 
triclinium. Exponit t>2, c ..r-'ti; 
abundabat, p'urimaacpub henwru 

vafa ar^entea. Omnibus cur.,: 

rebus inftru&um & paratum u: !:: 
tonvivium. Quid multa » Ilex 
itadifcefTu. ut & iflum copic :"e >,r~ 
narum, & fe honorifice LC.eprura 
arbitrarciur. 

with 
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with him, he judged his arrival a kind of rich inhe- 
ritance fallen to him. He began by fending Antio- 
chus prefents confiderable enough, conftfting in pro- 
viftons of wine, oil, and corn. He then invited him 
to fupper. The hall was magnificently adorned. The 
tables fet ofF with all his veflels of the moft excel- 
lent workmanfhip, of which he had a great number. 
The feaft was fumptuous and delicate, for lie had 
taken care that nothing mould be wanting to make 
it fo. In a word, the king withdrew, well con^ 
vinced of the praetor's magnificence, and ftill better 
fatisfied with the honourable reception he had made 
him. 

* He * invites Verres to fupper in his turn; expofes 
all his riches, multitudes of filver veflels, and not few 
cups of gold, fet with jewels, after the cuftom of kings, 
and efpecially thofe of Syria. There was among the 
reft a very large veftel for wine made out of one pre- 
cious ftone. Verrcs takes each cf thefe veflels into 
his hand one after the other, praifes and admires them ; 
the king rejoices that the praetor of the Roman people 
is fo well pleafed with his entertainment. 

Fromf thenceforth the latter had no other thoughts 
than how to rifle Antiochus, and fend him away 
fleeced and plundered of all his rich eiFe&s. He fent 
to delire that he would let him have the fined of the 
veflels he had feen at his houfe, under pretence of 
lhewing them to his workmen. The prince, who 



* Vocat ad coenam deinde ipfe 
pmorem. Exponit fi;as cop as 
omnes: mulrum argenmm, non 
pauca etiam pocula cx auro, qux 
utmos e'ii regiiiSj & maxime in Sy- 
ria, gemmis erant diflin&a claril- 
fimis. Erac etiam vas vinarlum 

ex una gemma pergrandi. lite 

unumquodque vas in manus fume- 
re, laudare, mirari. RexgauJere 
pnetori populi Romani fatis jacun- 
dum & gutum illud efle cunvivi- 



-j- Poflra quam inde difcefllim 
eft, cogirareifle nihil aliud, quod 
ipfa res declaravir, nifi quemadmo- 
dum re^cm cxprovincia fpoliarum 
expiJatiimuue dimittercc. Mitcic 
rogatum vafa ea, qua: pulcherrlma 
apud ilium viderat : ait fe !~uis cala- 
toribus velle oftendere. Rex, qui 
ilium nonnoflfc, fine ulla fufpici- 
one libenriffime dedir. M'ttic er~ 
am rrullam gemmeam roga'um : 
velie fe earn diligentius confide- 
yare, Ea quoque mitcitur. 

did 
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did not know Verres, complied without difficulty or 
fufpicion. The praetor fent again, to defire that he 
would lend him the great veflel made of a fingle pre- 
cious ftone, that he might confider them more ex- 
actly, as he faid. The king fent him that alfo. 

But to crown all : (j The kings of Syria, of whom 
we fpeak, had carried a branch-fconce with them to 
Rome, of fingular beauty, as well from the precious 
ftones with which it was adorned, as its exquifite 
workmanfhip. With this they intended to adorn the 
capital, which had been burnt during the wars be- 
tween Marius and Sylla, and was then rebuilding. 
But that edifice not being finifhed, they would not 
leave it behind them, nor fuffer any body to have a 
fight of it 5 in order, that when it fhould appear at a 
proper time in the temple of Jupiter, the furprize 
might add to the admiration of it, and the charm of 
novelty give new fplendor to the prefent. T hey 
therefore chofe to carry it back into Syria, refolv- 
ing to fend ambafladors to offer this rare and magni- 
ficent gift, amongft many others, to the god, when 
they fhould know that his ftatue was fet up in the 
temple. 

Verres * was informed of all this by fome means 
or other j for the prince had taken care to keep the 

lconce 



fl Nunc reliquum, judices, at- 
tendee — Candelabrum e gemmis 
clariflimis opere mirabili pcrtec- 
t.im, regeshi, quosdico, Romam 
cum attul'uTenr, utin Capitol*) po- 
nerent; qnod nondum ecum ■ er- 
feSum remplum offenderanc, ne- 
queponere, neque vulg6 ortendere 
ac profcrre volueru.it ; uc, & mag- 
nifieencius vidererur cumfuo rem- - 
pore in fella ]ons Opc. Max. pone- 
recur, & dar'.us, cum pulchrituJo 
ejus recensad oculos humir.um at- 
que integra pervenirec Starueru"! 
id fecum in Syriam reporcare, uc, 
cum aud'uTenc fimulacrum Joyis 



Opt Max.dedicatum, legatosmir- 
terenc, qui cum caueris rebus iliud 
quoque eximium arque pulcherr - 
mum dor.um in Capitolium affe- 
rent. 

* Pervenir res ad iftius aures 
nefcio quomodo. Nam rex id co. 
1 turn voluerat : non quoquidquam 
merueret aut fofpicaretur, fed ut r,e 
multi illud ante pcrciperenr oculi-', 
quam poptikis Rumanus. Ifle pe- 
tit a re»;e, & cum plurimis verbis 
rog.-.r, uti ad femittat: cupere fc 
d::itii fpi- ere, neque fea'iis viticn- 
di poteflaiem efle faelurum. An- 
ciocluis, qui animu & puerili 
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fconce concealed ; not that he feared or fufpe&ed any- 
thing, but that few people might fee it before ex- 
pofed to the public view of the Romans. The pise- 
tor demanded it of the king, and' earneftly beged 
him to fend it him, expreffing a great defire to exa- 
mine it, and promifing to let no body elfe fee it. The 
young prince, with the candour and fimplicity of 
whofe youth the noble fentiments of his birth were 
united, was far from fufpefting any bad defign. He 
ordered his officers to carry the fconce fecretly to Ver- 
res, well covered from fight ; which was done ac- 
cordingly. As foon as the wrappers were taken off, 
and the praetor beheld it, he cried out, this is a pre- 
fent worthy of a prince ; worthy of a king of Syria ; 
worthy of the capitol. For it was amazingly fplen- 
didi from the quantity of fine jewels with which it 
was adorned, and the variety of the workmanfhip, in 
which art feemed to vye with the materials ; and at 
the fame time of fo large a fize, that it was eafy to 
diftinguifh, it was not intended to be ufed in the pa* 
laces of men, but to adorn a vaft and fuperb temple. 
The officers of Antiochus, having given the praetor 
full time to confider it, prepared to carry it back, 
but were told by him, that he would examine itmore 
at his leifure, and that his curiofity was not yet fuf- 
ficiently gratified. He then bade them go home, and 
leave the fconce with him. They accordingly returned 
without it. 



&regio, nihil deiftiusimprobicare 
fufpicatus eft. Imperac luis, uc id 
inprarorium involutum quam oc- 
fwiflimedeferrent. Qiic> poftea- 
cuarn a:tu!erunc, involucrifque rc- 
jeSis confljuerunc, 'ule clamare 
ftfpir, dignam rem cfll" regno Sy- 
'■z y dignam regio muncre, dig- 
ram capirolio. Erenim cm eo 
jfplendore, qui exclarifllmis &plu- 
j.'imisgemm ; s eflodebebat; ea va- 
petate operum, ut ar; cerrarc v:de- 

Vol. IX, 



retur cum copia ; ea magnitudine, 
urinrelligi pofll-c, non ad hominum. 
apparacum, fed ad amp'.iffimi 
teinpli ornamenrum, effb (jctum. 
Q;.iod cum facis jam perfpcxifle vi- 
derctur, coilere inc'plunr uc refer- 
rcr.z. Ifteaitfe veilc illud eriam 
arq'.ie eriam confiderare : nequa- 
quim fe cfll* fatiacum. Jubcc illos 
difcedere, & candelabrum relin- 
quore. 6'icilli turn inanesad Aa- 
t.ochumrevertunwr. 

N T&C 
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The * king was' not alarmed at firft, and had no 
fufpicion : one day, two days, feveral days parTed, 
and the fconce was not brought home. The prince 
therefore fent to demand it of the prsetor, who put 
it off till the next day ; but it was not returned then. 
At length he applied in perfon to him, and prayed 
him to reftore it. Who would believe it ? that very 
fconce which he knew from the prince himfeif was 
to be fet up in the capitol, and defigned for the great 
Jupiter, and the Roman people, Verres earneftly en- 
treated the prince to give him. Antiochus excufing 
himfeif, both from the vow he had made to confe- 
crate it to Jupiter, and the judgment which the many 
nations that had been concerned in the workmanfbip 
of it, and knew for whom it was defigned, would 
pafs upon fuch an action : the praetor began to threaten 
him in the (harpeft terms *, but when he faw his me- 
naces had no more effect than his entreaties, he or- 
dered the prince to quit his province before night, and 
alledged for his reafon, that he had received advice 
from good hands, that pirates of Syria were about to 
land in Sicily. 

The f king upon that withdrew to the public 
place, and with tears in his eyes, declared with a loud 

voice, 



* Rexprimo nihil metuere, ni- 
hil fufpicari. Dies unus, alter, 
plures: non referri. Turn mittit 
rex ad iflum, fi (ibi videatur, ut 
reddat. Jubetifte pollerius ad fe 
Teverti. Mirum illivideri. M'ntic 
iterum: non redd itur. Ipfe homi- 
jiem appellat: rogat ut reddat. 
Oshominis infignemque impuden- 
tiam cognofcice. Quod fcirer, 
quodque ex ipfo rege audiflet, in 
capitolio efle ponendum ; quod Jo- 
vi Opt. Max- quod populo Rgm. 
fervari videret, id fibi ut donaret, 
rogare&c vehementer peterecoepit. 
Cum ille fe religione Jovis Cxpito- 
lini & hominum exiftimatione im- 
|»cdil'jdiceret > quod mulisc nation es 



teftes effent illius operis a: mur.?» 
ris: \i\e hotniui minari acerrinv; 
cccpit. Ubi videt eum nihilo ma* 
gis minis quam precibus pernioveri, 
rcpente hominem de provincial- 
bet ante r.c&em difcedere. A:r!e 
comperifie, ex ejus regno piraus in 
Siciliam efle vemuros- 

t Rex maximo conventu Syra* 
cufis, in foro, flens, deos homi- 
nefque conteflans, clamare coepit, 
candelabrum faflum e gemmis, 
quod in capitolium miflurus efier, 
quod in templo clariflimo, popuio 
Rom- monumentum fuse focieta:is 
amiciriseque efle voluiffet, id fibi 
C. Verrem abftulifle. De ezva'i 
operibus ex auro & gemmis, <F* 
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voice, in a numerous aflembly of the Syracufans^ 
calling the gods and men to witnefs, that Veqres had 
taken from him a fconce of gold, enriched with pre- 
cious ftones, which was to have been placed in the 
capitol, to be a monument in that auguft temple of 
his alliance and amity with the Roman people. That 
he was not concerned, and did not complain, for the 
other veflels of gold and jewels which Verres had 
from him ; but that to fee that fconce taken from 
him by violence, was a misfortune and an affront* 
that made him inconfolable. That though by his 
own, and the intention of his brother, that fconce 
was already confecrated to Jupiter, * however he of- 
fered, prefented, dedicated, and confecrated it again? 
to that god, in the prefence of the Roman citizens, 
who heard him, and called Jupiter to witnefs to the? 
fentiments of his heart, and the piety of his inten- 
tions. 

Antiochus Afiaticus, being returned into Afla, foort 
after afcended the throne j he reigned over part of the 
country for the fpace of four years. Pompey {b) de- 
prived him of his kingdom, during the war againft Mi- 
thridates, and reduced Syria into a province of the 
Roman empire. 

What thoughts could foreign nations conceive, and 
how odious ought the name of Roman to be to them* 
when they heard it told, that in a Roman province* 
a king had been fo grofsly injured by the praetoc 
himfelf, a gueft plundered, an ally and friend of the 
Roman people driven away with the higheft indig- 
nity and violence. And what Cicero reproaches Ver- 
res with in this place, was not peculiar to him ; it 
was the crime of almoft all the magiftrates fent by 

fiia penes ilium eflfent, Tenon labo- norumdare, donare, d'rcare, con- 
rare: hocfibieripi miferum cfTe& ferrare, JoviOpt. Max. ceftemque 
indignum. Id er.fi antea jam, ipfum Jovem fuse voluntatis ac re- 
mente & cogitatione fua fratrifque ligionis adhibere. 
fyconfecratum eflec: ramencum [b) An, Mua. 38591 Before 
ftiniUo conyentu civiuraRoma- Chrift 6j. 
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Rome into the provinces; a crime which the fenate 
and people feemed to approve, and of which they made 
themfelves equally guilty by their weak and abject 
connivance. " We * have feen for feveral years," 
fays the fame Cicero, in another of his orations a- 
gainft Verres, " and have fuffered in filence, the 
* 6 wealth of all nations to be transferred into the 
<c hands of a few private perfons. Athens, Pcrga- 
* c mus, Cyzicurn, Miletus, Chio, Samos, in fine all 
<C -Afia, Achaia, Greece, Sicily, are now inclofed in 
<c< fome of the country houfes of thofe rich and un- 
*' juft men of rapine, whilft money is univerfally a 
" prodigious rarity every where elfe. And we have 
" juft reafon to believe, that ourfelves connive in all 
" thefe crying and terrible diforders, as thofe who 
<c commit, take no manner of pains to conceal, 
<e them, nor to hide their thefts and depradations 
* e from the eyes, and knowledge of the public.'* 

Such was Rome at the time we now fpeak of, 
which foon occafioned its ruin, and the lofs of its li- 
berty* And in my opinion, to confider in this man- 
ner the failings and vices that prevail in a ftate, to 
examine their caufes and effect, to enter thus into 
men's moft fecret retirements, to ufe that expreffion, 
to ftudy clofely the characters and difpofitions of thofe 
who govern, is a much more important part of hifto- 
ry, than that which only treats of fieges, battles, and 
conquefts : to which however we muft return. 

The reign of Alexander Jannaeus in Judaea had 
always been involved in troubles and feditions, occa- 
fioned by the powerful faction of the Pharifees, that 



* Parimur multos jam annos & 
filemus, cum videamus ad paucos 
hommesomnesomnium nacionum 
pecunias.pervenifle. Quod eo ma- 
ps t'erre azquo animo atque conce- 
dere videmur, quia nemo iliorum 
diUimular, neiuo iaborar, uc ob- 
feura fudcupiditas efle videatur. — 
TJbi j-ccumas extcrarum nationum 



efle arbiframini, quibus nunc om- 
nes egenc, cum Athenas, Perg;a- 
mum, Cyzxum> Milecum, Chi- 
um, Samam, tocam denique Afi- 
am, Acha'iam, Grxciam, Sicilian!, 
jam in paucis villis inclufas efle vi- 
dearis. Cu. in Vcr, alt. dc fup£t. »• 
116. 

continually 
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continually oppofed him, becaufe he was not of a 
difpofition to fuffer himfelf to be rid by them. His 
death (c) did not put an end to thofe diforders. A- 
lexandra, his wife, was appointed fupreme admini- 
ftratrix of the nation, according to the king's laft 
will. She caufed her eldeft fon Hyrcanus to be ac- 
knowledged high-prieft. The Pharifecs continually 
perfifted in perfecuting thofe who had been their ene^ 
mies in the late reign. That princefs at her death, 
had appointed Hyrcanus her fole heir, but Ariftobu- 
Jus his younger brother had the ftrongerr, party, and 
took his place. 

Nothing {d) but troubles and violent agitation «j 
were to be feen on all fides. In Egypt the Alexan- 
drians, weary of their king Alexander, took up arms 
and expelled him, and called in Ptolemy Auletes. He 
was a baftard of Lathyrus, who never had a legiti- 
mate fon. He was firnamed Aulete^ that is to fay 
the player upon th p. flute y becaufe he valued himfelf fo 
much upon playing well upon that inftrumcnt, that 
he difputed the prize of it in the publick games. 
Alexander, being driven out in this manner, went to 
Pompey, who was then in the neighbourhood, to de- 
mand aid of him : Pompey would not interfere in his 
affairs, becaufe they were foreign to his commiiiion. 
That prince retired to Tyre, to wait there a more 
favourable conjuncture. 

But none offered, and he died there fome time af- 
ter. Before his death he made a will, by which he 
declared the Roman people his heirs. The fuccefliou 
was important, and included all the dominions Alex- 
ander had pofiefTed, and to which he bad retained a 
lawful right, of which the violence he had fuftained 
could not deprive him. The affair was taken into 

(0 An. Mun. 3925. Before (d) An. Mun. '939- Before 
Chrift 79. Jofeph. Antiquit. xiii. Chr.ft 65. Sueton. in Jul Caef. 
23, 24.. & de bell. Judaic r, 4. c 11. Trogus in ProJ. 39. Ag- 
& An. Mun, 3934. B. fire Chrift pian. in Mithridat. p. 251. 
70. 
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confideration by the fenate. Some (e) were of opi- 
uion, that it was neceflary to take poflefiion of E- 
gypt, and of the ifland of Cyprus, of which the tef- 
tator had bee n fovereign, and which he had bequeath- 
ed in favour of the Roman people. The majority of 
the fenators did rjot approve this advice. They had 
very lately taken poflefiion of Bithynia, which had 
been left them by the will of Nicomedes, and of Cy- 
renaica and Libya, which had been alfo given them 
by that of Apion; and they had reduced all thofe 
countries into Roman provinces. They were afraid, 
that if they alfo accepted Egypt and the ifle of Cy- 
prus, in virtue of a like donation, that their facility 
in accumulating provinces to provinces, might give 
too great umbrage, and exprefs too clearly a defign 
formed to engrofs in the fame manner all other ftates. 
They believed befides, that this enterprize might in- 
volve them in another war, which would embarrafs 
them very much, whilft they had that with Mithri- 
dates upon their hands. So that they contented them- 
selves for the prefent with caufing all the effecTs, 
which Alexander had at his death, to be brought 
from Tyre, and did not meddle with the reft of his 
cftates. This proceeding fufficiently implied, that 
they did not renounce the will, as the fequel will ful- 
ly explain. 

This is the fourth example of dominions left the 
Roman people by will ; a very Angular cuftom, and 
almoft unheard of in all other hiftory, which un- 
doubtedly does great honour to thofe in whofe favour 
it was eftablifhed. The ufual methods of extending 
the bounds of a ftate are war, viclory, conqueft. 
But with what enormous injuftice and violence are 
thofe methods attended, and how much devaftation 
and blood muft it coft to fubjeel: a country by force 
of arms? In this there is nothing cruel and inhuman, 
and neither tears nor blood are fried. It is a pacific 

(e) Cker. Orat. 2. in Rulhim. n. 4', 43. 

and 
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and' legitimate encreafe of power, the fimple accept- 
ance of a voluntary gift. Subjection here has nothing 
of violence to enforce it, and proceeds from the 
heart. 

There is another fort of violence, which has nei- 
ther the name nor appearance of being fo, but is no 
lefs dangerous on that account, I mean Seduction : 
When to obtain the fuffrages of a people,, undermin- 
ing arts, indirect means, fecret collufions, and great 
donations of money are employed- to corrupt the fide- 
lity of the perfons of the higheft credit and authority 
in ftates and kingdoms, and events are influenced, in 
which the principal agents act at diftance, and do not 
feem to have any mare. In this we now fpeak of, 
there was no vifible trace of a policy fo common with 
princes, and which, far from making any fcruple of 
it, they imagine for their giory. , 

Attalus, who was the firft, if l am not miftaken,, 
that appointed the Roman people his heirs, had not 
engaged in any ftrict union with that republic, dur- 
ing, the, ftiort time he reigned; As for Ptolemy 
Apion,. king of Cyrenaica, the Romans, far from 
ufing any arts to. attain the fucceffion to his domi- 
nions, renounced it, left the people in the full enjoy- 
ment of their liberty, and would not accept the in- 
heritance afterwards, till they were in fome meafure 
obliged to it againft their will. It does not appear 
that, they were more folicitous either in public or 
private, with. Nicomedes king of Bithynia, or Ptole- 
my Alexander king of Egypt. 

What motives then induced thefe princes to act: ir£ 
this manner ? Firft, gratitude : the houfe of Attalus 
was indebted for all its fplendor to the Romans ; Ni- 
comedes had been defended by them againft Mithri- 
dates : And next, love for their people, the defire of 
procuring a lafting tranquillity for them, and the idea- 
they had of the wifdom, juftice, and moderation of 
the Roman power. They died without children, or 
lawful fuccefibrs ; . for baftards were not looked upon 
N 4 as 
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as fuch. They had only in view the future divi/ions 
and civil wars that might arife about the choice of a 
Icing, of which Egypt and Syria fupplied them with 
dreadful examples. They faw with their own eyes 
the tranquillity and happinefs enjoyed by many ci- 
ties and nations under the protection of the Roman 
people. 

A prince, in the fituation of which we fpeak, had 
but three things to choofe ; cither to leave his throne 
to the ambition of the grandees of his kingdom ; to 
reftore to his fubjects their entire liberty, by inftitut- 
ing republican government j or to give his kingdom 
to the Romans. 

The firft choice undoubtedly expofed the kingdom 
to all the horrors of a civil war, which the factions 
and jealoufies of the great would not fail to excite, 
and continue with heat and fury : And the prince's 
love for his fubjects induced him to fpare them mif- 
fortunes as fatal as inevitable. 

The execution of the fecond choice was impracti- 
cable. There are many nations, whofe genius, man- 
ners, characters, and habit of living, do not admit 
their being formed into republics. They are not 
capable of that uniform equality, that dependance up- 
on mute laws that have not weight enough to enforce 
their obedience. They are made for monarchy, and 
every other kind of government is incompatible with 
the natural frame of their minds. Cerenaica, which 
has a {hare in the prefect queftion, is a proof of this ; 
and all ages and climates fupply us with examples of 
the fame kind. 

A prince therefore, at his death, could not do 
more wifely than to leave his fubjecls the alliance and 
protection of a people, feared and refpected by the 
whole univerfe, and therefore capable of defending 
them from the unju'l and violent attempts of their 
neighbours. How many civil divifions and bloody 
difcords did he fpare them by this kind of teftamen- 
tary difpcfition ? This appears from the example of 

Cyrenaica, 
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Cyrenaica. The Romans out of a noble difintereft- 
edncfs, having refused the gift the king had made 
them of it at his death, that unhappy kingdom, a- 
bandoned to liberty and its own will, gave itfelf up 
to cabals and intrigues. 7'orn by a thoufand fac- 
tions, furious to madnefs againft each other, and in 
a word, become like a (hip without a pilot in the 
midft of the moft violent ftorms, it fuffered many 
years the moft incredible calamities ; the only remedy 
of which was to pray, and in fome manner to force, 
the Romans to vouchfafe to take the government of 
it upon themfelves. 

Befides this, a prince by fuch conduct did no more 
than prevent, and that advantageoufly for his people, 
what muft neceflarily have happened fooner or later. 
Was there any city or ftate capable of making head 
againft the Romans ? Could it be expected, that a 
kingdom, efpecially when the royal family was ex- 
tinct, could fupport itfelf, and its independence long 
againft them. There was an inevitable necefTity for 
its falling into the hands of that people, and for that 
reafon it was highly confiftent with prudence to foften 
the yoke by a voluntary fubjection. For they made 
a great difference between the people who fubmitted 
to them freely, as to friends and protectors, and thofe 
who only yielded to them out of force, after a long 
and obftinate refiftance, and being reduced by reite- 
rated defeats to give way at laft to a conqueror. We 
have feen with what feverity the Macedonians, at 
lcaft the principal perfons of the nation, and after 
them the Achiean:-, were treated j efpecially during 
the firft years of their fubje£tion. 

The other nations fuftered nothing cf that kind, 
and generally fpeaking, of all foreign yokes, none 
ever was lighter than that of the Romans. Scarce 
could its weight be perceived by thofe who bore it. 
The fubjection of Greece to the Roman empire, even 
under the emperors themfelves, w^s rather a means to 
allure the public tranquillity, than a fervitude heavy 
N 5 upon 
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upon private perfons, and prejudicial to fbciety. Moft 
of the cities were governed by their ancient lawj, 
had always their own magiftrates, and wanted very 
little of enjoying entire liberty. They were by that 
means fecured from all the inconveniencies and mis- 
fortunes of war with their neighbours, which had fo 
long and fo cruelly diftrefled the republics of Greece 
in the times of their anceftors. So that the Greeks 
feemed to be great gainers in ranfoming themfelves 
from thefe inconveniencies, by fome diminution of 
their liberty. 

It is true, the provinces fometimes fuffered very 
much from the avarice of governors. But thofe were 
only tranfient evils, which had no long effe&s, and 
to which the goodnefs and juftice of a worthy fuccef- 
for applied a fpeedy redrefs, and which, after all, 
were not comparable to the diforders, with which 
the wars of the Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedae- 
monians againft each other, were attended, and ftHl 
lefs to the violences and ravages, occafioned by the 
infatiable avarice and barbarous cruelty of the ty- 
rants in many cities and ftates. 

An evident proof of the wifdom of the princes, in 
leaving their dominions to the Romans after their 
death, is, that their people never exclaimed againft 
that difpofition, nor proceeded to any revolt of their 
own accord, to prevent its taking effect. 

I do not pretend to excufe the Romans entirely in 
this place, nortojuftify their conduct in all things. 
I have fufHciently obferved the views of intereft, and 
political motives of their actions. I only fay, that 
the Roman government, efpecially with regard to 
thofe who fu Emitted voluntarily to them, was gentle, 
humane, equitable, advantageous to the people, and 
the fource of their peace and tranquillity. There 
were indeed private opprefTors, who made the Ro- 
man people authorife the moft flagrant injuftice, of 
which we fhall foon fee an example : But there was 
always a confiderabls number pf citizens, zealous for 
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the public good, who rofe up againft thofe violences, 
and declared loudly for juftice. This happened in the 
affair of Cyprus, which it is now time to relate. 

Clodius (rf), who commanded a fmall fleet near Cilicia, 
was defeated and taken prifoner by the pirates of that 
coaft, againft whom he had been fent. He caufed' 
Ptolemy king of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auletes, 
to be delired in his name to fend him money to pay his 
ranfom. That prince, who was a kind of prodigy 
in point of avarice, fent him only two talents. The 
pirates chofe rather to releafe Clodius without ranfom, 
than to take fo fmall an one. 

His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on 
that king as foon as poflible. He had found means to 
get hhnielf elected tribune of the people ; an impor- 
tant office, which gave him great power. Clodius 
made ufe of it for the deftru£tion of his enemy. He 
pretended, that prince had no right to the kingdom of 
Cyprus, which had been left to the Roman people by 
the will of Alexander, who died at Tyre. It was 
determined in confequence, that the kingdom of 
Egypt, and that of Cyprus which depended on it, 
appertained to the Romans in virtue of that donation; 
and Clodius accordingly obtained an order of the peo- 
ple to feize the kingdom of Cyprus, to depofe Pto- 
lemy, and to conhYcate all his effects. To put fo mv- 
juft an order in execution, he had credit and addrefs 
enough to have the jufteft of all the Romans elected ; 
I mean Cato, whom he * removed from the repub- 
lic, under the pretext of an honourable commiflion, 
that he might. not find him an obftacle to the violent 
and -criminal defigns he meditated. Cato was there- 
fore fent into the ifle of Cyprus, to deprive a prince 
of his kingdom, who well deferved that affront, fays 
an hiftorian, for his many irregularities ; a3 if a man's 

(a) An, Mnn- 5946. Before legem rulit, ut is — mirtererur in 
Chrift jg, Strab. 1. 4. p. 684.J infulam Cyprum, ad fpolianchnn 

* P. Ciodius in lenacu fub regno Pcolemxum, omnibus mo- 
honorificenriilimo tinilo M. Ca- rum viriis earn contumeliam me- 
lonem a rep. re]egavir. Qu'npe ritum, Veil, Paten. I z. c. 4j. 
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vices fufficiently authorifed the feizing of all his for- 
tunes. 

Cato (a), upon his arrival at Rhodes, fent to bid 
Ptolemy retire peaceably, and promifed him, if he 
complied, to procure him the high-priefthood of the 
temple of Venus at Paphos, the revenues of which 
were ftffficiently confiderable for his honourable lub- 
fiftence. Ptolemy rejected that propofal. He was 
not however in a condition to defend himfelf againft 
the power of the Romans ; but could not refolve, af- 
ter having worn a crown fo long, to live as a pri- 
vate perfon. Determined therefore to end his life 
and reign together, he embarked with all his trea- 
sures, and put to fea. His defign was to have holes 
bored in the bottom of his ftiip, that it might fink 
with him and all his riches. But when he came to 
the execution of his purpofe, tho' he perfifted con- 
ftantly in the refolution of dying himfelf, he had 
not the courage to include his innocent and well-be- 
loved treafures in his ruin ; and thereby * {hewed, 
that he loved them better than he did himfelf ; by title 
king of Cyprus, but in fact the mean Cave of his 
money. He returned to more, and replaced his* gold 
in his magazines ; after which he poifened himfelf, 
and left the whole to his enemies. Cato carried 
thofe treafures the following year to Rome. The fum 
was fo large, that in the greateft triumphs the like 
had fcarce been laid up in the public treafury. Plu- 
tarch makes it amount toalmoft feven thoufand talents, 
( one million and fifty thoufand pounds fterling.) Cato 
caufed all Ptolemy's precious effects and moveables 
to be fold publicly 5 referving only to himfelf a 
picture of Zeno, the founder of the Stoicks, the feii- 
timents of which feet he followed. 

The Roman people here take off the mask, and 
fhew themfelves not fuch as they had been in the glc- 

(a) Flue, in Cato. p. 776. eft, titulo rex infj'a:, a-iimo pc- 

* Proculdubio hie ncn pofiedit cu/.isc mifurabiie manc pium. 
diyitusj fed a diviu s poiiciVus 
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rious ages of the republic, full of contempt for 
riches, and eileem for poverty, but as they were be- 
come, after gold and filver had entered Rome in 
triumph with their victorious generals. Never was 
any thing more capable of difgracing and reproaching 
the Romans than this laft action, f " The Roman 
" people, fays Cicero, inftead of making it their ho- 
" nour and almoft a duty as formerly, to re-eftablifti 
" the kings their enemies, whom they had conquered, 
" upon their thrones, now fee a king, their ally, 
" or at leaft a conftant friend to the republic, who 
" had never done them any wrong, of whom neither 
" the fenate nor any of our generals had ever the 
" leaft complaint, who enjoyed the dominions left 
" him by his anceftors in tranquillity, plundered on a 
" fudden without any formality, and all his effects 
<£ fold by auction almoft before his eyes, by order of 
" the fame Roman people. This, continues Cicero, 
" (hews other kings, upon what they are to rely for 
" their fecurity j from this fatal example they learn, 
" that amongft us, there needs only the fecret in- 
" trigue of fome feditious tribune, for depriving them 
" of their thrones, and plundering them at the fame 
" time of all their fortunes." 

What I am moft amazed at is, that Cato, the 
jufteft and moft upright man of thofe times, (but 
what was the moft mining virtue and juftice of the 
Pagans !) mould lend his name and fervices in fo no- 



-f- Pcolemau'S, r. x, fi nondum 
focus at non hoftis, pacacus, 
quietus, frctus iinp^-rio populi 
Rom. rQgno patcrno atq; avito 
re^ tli orio pcrtruebatur. D<_ ho- 
nih 1 enhance, nih.l fufpicjn:e, 
e!l ro.'.atuni, ut frdens cum pur- 
pura '& ia'piro & iliis ir.fi^i: ibus 
re-i'.s, rxcorii publico fubjkero- 
tur, & im. cranre po uio R >m. 
qui ttiarn viclisbello regibus rogna 
rvdderc conlucvir, rex an-',ass, 
nulla injuria commemorata, nul- 
lis repcutii itbus, turn to^is o.n- 



n'ib.u publirarerur — Cyprius mifer, 
qui fempcr fociu^ fcmp-T amicus, 
fuir ; de quo i u!la unquam lufpi- 
cio durior au: ad fenaium, auc 
ad imp^rdtorcs n-jflros allara eft : 
vivus ut aiunc i eft & viders;, 
cu.in v:au e'e veftitu fuo, publi- 
cati's. En cur cxteri reges iia- 
bii'.'m clTo <uam formram r.rbi- 
trer.rur, cum hoc illius fu.-.eili 
anni p.'rd.t > exemplo videanc, 
per rribunum airjuem fe fortur.is 
iptiian ( pi.-fie ) & regno omni 
nudur , Ci(, or,u. pro S:x;io.». 57. 

torious 
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torious an injuftice. Cicero, who had reafons for 
fparing him, and dared not blame his conduct open- 
ly, fhews however in the fame diicourfe I have now 
cited, but in an artful and delicate manner, and by- 
way of excufing him, how much he had difho 
noured himfelf by that action. 

During Cato's ftay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Auletes, 
Icing of Egypt, and brother to him of Cyprus, 
came thither to him, I referve for the following book 
the hiftory of that prince, which merits a particular 
attention. 




BOOK 
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BOOK XX. 




H E twentieth book is divided into three ar- 



ticles, which are all abridgments: the firft,. 



of the hiftory of the Jews, from the reign of 
Ariftobulus to that of Herod the great ; the fecond, 
of the hiftory of the Parthians, from the. eftablifh- 
ment of that empire to the defeat of Graffus ; the 
third, of the hiftory of the kings of Cappadocia, to 
the annexing of that kingdom to. the Roman empire, 



Abridgment of the hi/lory of the Jews, from Jriflobu~ 
lus, fon of HyrcanuSj who firji affumed the rank of 
king, to the reign of Herod the great, the Idumaan. 

As the hiftory of the Jews is often intermixed with 
that of the kings of Syria and Egypt, I have taken, 
care, as occafion offered, to relate of what it wasmoft 
neceflary and fuitable to my fubjecT:. I mail add 
here what remains of that hiftory to the reign of 
Herod the great. The hiftorian Jofephus, who is in 
every one's hands, will fatisfy the curiofity of fuch as 
are defirous of being more fully informed in it. 
Dean Prideaux whom I have ufed here, may be alio 
confulted to the fame effect. 



Reign of Ariftobulus the firft, which la fled two yearu 

UYrcanus, high-prieft and prince of the Jews (a), 
had left five fons at his death. The firft was 
Ariftobulus, the fecond Antigonus, the third Alex- 
ia) An. Mun. 3898. Bef^K Cbrift i<?6 Jofeph, Ant^- x'ii,.i9, &(» 
Ux ile tel. Jud, 1,3, 



Article I. 



Sect. I. 



ander 
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ander Jannaeus, the fourth's name is unknown. The 
fifth was called Abfalom. 

Ariftobulus, as the eldeft, fucceeded his father in 
the high-priefthood and temporal fovereignty. A; 
foon as. he faw himfelf well eftablifhed, he afllimed 
the diadem and title of king, which none of thofc 
who had governed Judaea from the Babylonifh Cap- 
tivity, had done befides himfelf. The conjuncture 
feemed favourable for that defign. The kings of Syria 
and Egypt, who were alone capable of oppofing it, 
were weak princes, involved in domeftic troubles and 
civil wars, little Iccure upon the throne and not main- 
taining themfelves long in the pofTeflion of it. He 
knew the Romans were much inclined to authorize 
the difmembering and dividing the dominions of the 
Grecian kings, in order to weaken and keep them 
low in comparifon with themfelves. Befides it was 
natural for Xriftobulus to take the advantage of the 
victories and acquifitions made by his anceftors, who 
had given an aflured and uninterrupted eftablimmcnt 
to the Jewilh nation, and enabled it to fupport the 
dignity of a king amongft its neighbours. 

Ariftobulus's mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's will, 
pretended to the government ; but Ariitobulus was 
the /Ironge't, and put her in prifon, where he caufed 
her to be ftarved to death. For his brothers, as he 
very much loved Antigonus the eldeft of them, lie 
gave him at firft a ilia re in the government ; but feme 
fmall time after, upon a falfc accufation, put him to 
death. He confined the other three in a prifon dur- 
ing his life. 

When Ariitobulus had fully pofiefTed himfelf of the 
authority his father had enjoyed (a) 9 he entered into 
a war with the Iturscans, and after having fubjecled 
the greateit part of them, he obliged them to embrace 
Judaifm, as Hyrcanus had the Idurmeans fomc years 
before. He gave them the alternative, either to be 

(<;) An. Mm. 3808, E.-fuc Chrift jc6, Jofifh. Antiq. xii : . 19- 
Id. de bcl- Jud. 1. 3, 
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circumcifed and profefs the Jewifh religion, or to 
quit their country and feek a fettlement elfewhere. 
They chofe to ftay, and comply with what was re- 
quired of them, and were incorporated v/ith the 
Jews, both as to fpirituals and temporals. This 
practice became a fundamental maxim with the Af- 
moneans. It fnews, that they had not ajuftidea of 
religion at that time, which does not impofe itfelf by 
force, and which ought not to be received but vo- 
luntarily and by perfuafion. Ituraea, inhabited by 
the people in queftion, was a part of Ccelo-Syria, on 
the north-eaft frontier of Ifrael, between the inheri- 
tance of the half tribe of Manafleh on the other fide 
of the Jordan, and the territory of Damafcus. 

A diftemper obliged Ariftobulus to return from 
Iturasa to Jerulalem, and to leave the command of 
the Army to his brother Antigonus, to make an 
end of the war he had begun. The queen and her 
•cabal, who envied Antigonus the king's favour, took 
the advantage of this illnefs, to alienate the king 
againft him by falfe reports and vile calumnies. An- 
tigonus foon returned to Jerufalem after the fuccefles 
by which he had terminated the war. His entry 
was a kind of triumph. The feaft of the tabernacles 
was then celebrating. He went directly to the 
temple with his guards, completely armed as he had 
entered the city, without giving himfelf time to 
change any part of his equipage. This was made a 
crime with the king ; who, otherwife prejudiced 
againft him, fent him orders to difarm himfelf and 
come to him as foon as poflible ; conceiving, if he 
refufed to obey, it was a proof of fome bad defign ; 
and in that cafe he gave orders that he mould be killed. 
The perfon fent by Ariftobulus, was gained by the queen 
and her cabal, and told him the order quite different- 
ly ; that the king defired to fee him completely armed 
as he was. Antigonus went directly to wait on him ; 
and the guards who faw him come in his arms, obey- 
ed their orders, and killed him, 

Ariftobulus 
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Ariftobuius, having difcovered all that had paiTed, 
was violently affected with it, and inconfolable for 
bis death. Tormented with remorfe of conference 
for this murder, and that of his mother, he led a mi- 
ferable life, and expired at laft in the higheft grief 
and defpair. 

Sect. II. 

Reign of Alexander fannaus^ which continued twenty- 
feven years, 

Salome, the wife of Ariftobuius [a), immediately 
after his death, took the three princes out of the pri- 
fon, into which they had been put by her husband, 
Alexander Jannaeus, the eldeft of the three, was 
crowned. He put his next brother to death, who 
had endeavoured to deprive him of the crown, hi 
for the third, named Abfalom, who was of a peace- 
able difpofition* and who had no thoughts but of liv- 
ing in tranquillity as a private perfon (£), he granted 
him his favour, and protected him during his whole 
life. No more is faid of him, than that he gave his 
daughter in marriage to the youngeft fon of his bro- 
ther Alexander, and that he ferved him againft the 
Romans at the fiege of Jerufalem, in which he was 
made prifoner forty-two years after, when the tem- 
ple was taken by Pompey. 

Whilft all this pafled, the two kings of Syria, of 
whom Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus of 
Cyzicum at Damafcus, made a cruel war upon each 
other, altho' they were brothers. Cleopatra and 
Alexander the youngeft of her fons reigned in Egypt) 
and Ptolemy Lathyrus the eldeft in Cyprus. 

Alexander Jannaeus, fome time after he returned 
to Jerufalem, and had taken poflefiion of the throne, 
had fet a good army on foot, which pafled the Jordan, 
and. formed the fiege of Gadara. At the end of ten 

(a) Ati. Mun. 3899. Btfore Chrift 10;. J<,flph. Antlq. xiii. 20" 
U dc bd. Jud. I. 3, (*) U. Ant.q xiv. 8, 

months> 
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months, having made himfelf matter of that city, he 
took feveral other very ftrong places, fituated alfo on 
the other fide of the Jordan. But not being fuf- 
ficiently upon his guard in his return, he was beat by 
the enemy, and loft ten thoufand men, with all the 
fpoils he had taken, and his own baggage. He return- 
ed to Jerufalem in the higher!: affliction for this lofs, 
and the fhame with which it was attended. He had 
even the mortification to fee, that many people, in- 
ftead of lamenting his misfortune, took a malignant 
joy in it. For from the quarrel of Hyrcanus with the 
Pharifees, they had always been the enemies of his 
houfe, and efpecially of this Alexander. And as they 
had drawn almoft the whole people into their party, 
they had fo ftrongly prejudiced and cnHamed them 
againft him, that all the diforders and commotions, 
with which his whole reign was embroiled, flowed 
from this fource. 

This lofs, great as it was (a\ did not prevent his 
going to feize Raphia and Anthedon, when he faw 
the coaft of Gaza without defenfe, after the de- 
parture of Lathyrus. Thofe two pofts, that were 
only a few miles from Gaza, kept it in a manner 
blocked up, which was what he propofed when he 
attacked them. He had never forgiven the inhabi- 
tants of Gaza for calling in Lathyrus againft him,, 
and giving him troops which had contributed to his 
gaining the fatal battle of Jordan, and he earneftly 
fought all occafions to avenge himfelf upon them. 

As foon as his affairs would permit (£), he came 
with a numerous army to befiege their city. Apollor 
dorus, the governor of it, defended the place a whole 
year with a valour and prudence that acquired him 
great reputation. His own brother Lyfimachus could 
not fee his glory without envy ; and that bafe pafliou 
induced him to affaflinate the governor. That wretclj 
afterwards aflbciated with fome others as bad as hin> 

[a) An. Mun. 3904. Before Chrlft 10c. (b) An. Mun. 3906. 
Bifore Chrifi j3. An. Ali:n. 5C07. B.fore Chrift 97. 
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felf, and furrendcred the city to Alexander. Upon 
his entrance it was thought by his behaviour and the 
orders he gave, that he intended to life his vide .7 
with clemency and moderation. But as loon as he 
faw himfelf matter of all the pofts, and that there 
was nothing to oppofe him, he gave his foldiers per- 
il] iffion to kill, plunder, and deftroy; and imme- 
diately all the barbarity that could be imagined was 
exercifed upon that unfortunate city. The pleafure a 
revenge coft him very dear. For the inhabitants of 
Gaza defended thcmfelves like men in defpair, and 
killed him almoft as many of his people as they were 
themfclves.But at length he fatiated his brutal revenge, 
and reduced that ancient and famous city to an heap 
of ruins ; after which he returned to Jerufalem. Thij 
war employed him a year. 

Some time after the people affronted him in the 
moft heinous manner (a). At the feaft of the ta- 
bernacles, whilft he was in the temple, offering a 
folemn facriflce, in quality of high prioft, upon the 
altar of burnt-offering:;, the}- threw lemons at his 
head, calling him a thoufand injurious names, and 
amongft the reft giving him that of Slave ; a re- 
proach, which fufficiently argued, that they Iookci 
upon him as unworthy of the crown and pontificate, 
This was an effect of what Eleazer had prcfumcd to 
advance ; that the mother of Hyrcanus had been a 
captive. Thefe indignities enraged Alexander to fuch 
a degree, that he attacked thofe infolent people in 
perfon, at the head of his guards, and killed to the 
number of fix thoufand of them. Seeing how much 
the Jews were difaffectcd in regard to him, he was 
afraid to truft his perfon any longer to them, and 
ufed foreign troops for his guard, whom he caufed to 
come from Pifidia and Cilicia. Of thefe he formed 
a body of fix thoufand men, that attended him every 
where. 

An. Mun. 39C9. Before Chrift 95. Jofephi Antiq. xiii. zi- 

When 
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: When Alexander faw the ftorm which had rofe againft 
I him [a) a little appeafed by the terror of the revenge 
i he had taken for it, he turned his arms againft the 
I enemy abroad. After having obtained fome advan- 
tages over them, he fell into anambufcade, wherein he- 
loft the greateft part of his army, and cfcaped him- 
; felf with great difficulty. At his return to Jcrufalem,, 
\ the Jews (Z>), incenfedat this defeat, revolted againft 
! him. They flattered themfelves, that they mould 
i find him fo much weakened and dejedted by his lofs, 
that they mould find no difficulty in completing 
his deft rud ion, which they had fo long defired. Alex- 
ander, who wanted neither application nor valour, 
and who befides had a more than common capacity, 
foon found troops to oppofe them. A civil war en- 
fued between him and his fubjects, which continued 
fix years, and occafioned great misfortunes to both 
parties. The rebels were beaten and defeated upon 
many occafions. 

Alexander, having taken a city wherein many of 
them had (hut themfelves up (<:), carried eight hun- 
dred of them to Jerufalem, and caufed them all to 
be crucified in one day : when they were fixed to the 
crofs, he ordered their wives and children to be 
brought out, and to have their throats cut before their 
faces. During this cruel execution, the king regaled 
his wives and concubines in a place from whence they 
faw all that palled ; and this light was to him and 
them the principal part of the entertainment. Hor- 
rid gratification! This civil war, during the fix 
years that it lafted, had coft the lives of more than fifty 
thoufand men on the fide of the rebels. 

Alexander, after having put an end to it, under- 
took many other foreign expeditions with very great 
fuccefs. Upon his return to Jerufalem, he abandoned 
himfelf to intemperance and excefs of wine, that 

(a) An Mun. 39 io- Before Chrift 9}.. {b) An. Mun. 3912* 
Before Chrlft 92. {c) An, -Mua» 3918. latere Chrift 86. 

I brought 
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brought a quartan ague upon him (a), of which he 
died at three years end, after having reigned twenty- 
feven. 

He left two fons, Hyrcanus and Ariftobulusj but 
he decreed by his will, that Alexandra his wife 
fhould govern the kingdom during her life, and 
choofe which of her fons me thought fit to fucceed 
her. 

Sect. III. 

Reign of Alexandra, the wife of Alexander Jannaus, 
which continued nine years. Hyrcanus her eldefi fin 
is higb-prieji during that time. 

According to the advice of her husband, (b) Alex- 
andra fubmitted herfelf and her children to the power 
of the Pharifees, declaring to them, that in doing fo 
flie only conformed to the laft will of her husband. 

By this ftep fhe gained fo much upon them, that 
forgetting their hatred for the dead, tho* they carried 
it during his life as far as poflible, they changed it on a 
fudden into a refpeft and veneration for his memory, 
and inftead of the invectives and reproaches they had 
always abundantly vented againft him, nothing was 
heard but praifes and panegyrics, wherein they ex- 
alted immoderately the great actions of Alexander, 
by which the nation had been aggrandized, and its 
power, honour and credit much augmented. By 
this means they brought over the people fo effectually, 
whom till then they had always irritated againft him, 
that they celebrated his funeral with greater pomp 
and magnificence, than that of any of his predecef- 
fors ; and Alexandra, according to the intent of his 
will, was confirmed fovereign adminiftratrix of the na- 
tion. We fee from hence, that a blind and unlimited 
conformity to the power and will of the Pharifees, 
flood with them for every kind of merit, and made 

(a) An. Mun. 392/. Before Chrift 79. [b) An. Mun. 3926, 
Before Chrift 78, Jofephi Aritig. xiU, 23, 24. & de bell. Jud. i» 4. 

all 
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all failings, and even crimes, difappear as effectually 
as if they had never been : which is very common 
with thofe who are fond of ruling. 

When that princefs faw herfelf well eftablifhed, 
flie caufed her eldeft Ton Hyrcanus to be received 
as high-prieft : he was then near thirty years of age. 
According to her promife, me gave the adminiftra- 
tion of all important affairs to the Pharifees. The 
firft thing they did was to repeal the decree, by 
which John Hyrcanus, father of the two laft kings, 
had abolifhed all their traditional conftitutions, which 
were afterwards more generally received than ever. 
They perfecuted with great cruelty all thofe who had 
declared themfelves their enemies in the preceding 
reigns, without the queen's b^ingable to prevent 
them; becaufe fhe had tied up her own hands, by 
puting herfelf into thofe of the Pharifees. She had 
feen in her husband's time what a civil war was, and 
the infinite misfortunes with which it is attended. 
She was afraid of kindling a new one, and not 
knowing any other means to prevent it, than to give 
way to the violence of thofe revengeful and inexorable 
men, fhe believed it neceffary to fuffer a lefs, by way 
of precaution againfr. a greater evil. 

What we have faid upon this head may contribute 
very much to our having a right fenfe of the ftate of 
the Jewifh nation, and of the characters of thofe who 
governed it. 

The Pharifees always continued (a) their perfecutions 
againft thofe who had oppofed them under thelate king. 
They made them accountable for all the cruelties and 
faults with which they thought proper to blacken his 
memory. They had already got rid of many of their 
enemies, and invented every day new articles of accu- 
fation to deftroy thofe who gave them moft umbrage 
amongftfuch asftill furvived. 

(a) An. Mun. 3931, Before Chrift 73- Jofeph. Antfy xiiii «4.&de 
kU. Jud. it 4, 

The 
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The friends and partifans of the late king, feeing 
no end tothefe perfections, and that their deftruclion 
was fworn, aflembled atlafr, and came in a body to 
wait on the queen, with Ariftobulus, her fecond ion, 
at their head. They reprefented to her the fervices 
they had done the late king ; their fidelity and attach- 
ment to him in all his wars, and in all the difficulties 
with which he had been involved during the troubles. 
That it was very hard at prefent, under her govern- 
ment, that every thing they had done for him fhould 
be made criminal, and to fee themfelves facrificed to 
the implacable hatred of their enemies, foiely for their 
adherence to herfelf and her family. They implored 
her either to put a flop to fuch fort of enquiries, or if 
that was not in her power, to permit them to retire 
out of the country j in order to their feeking an afyllim 
elfewhere : at lea ft they beged her to put them into 
garrifoned places, where they might find fome fecurity 
againft the violence of their enemies. 

. The queen was as much affected as it was poflible 
to oe with the condition fhe faw them in, and the in- 
juftice done them. But it was out of her power to 
do for them all fhe defired ; for fhe had given herfelf 
matters', by engaging to act: in nothing without the 
confent of the Pharifees. How dangerous is it to in- 
veft fuch people with too much authority ! They ex- 
claimed, that it would be puting a ftop to the courfe 
of jiitfice, to fufpend the enquiries after the culpable ; 
that fuch a proceeding was what no government ought to 
fufTer ; and that therefore they never would come into 
it. On the other fide, the queen believed, that fhe 
ougjht not to give her confent, that the real and faith- 
ful friends of her family fhould abandon their coun- 
try in fuch a manner ; becaufe fhe would then lye at 
the mercy of a turbulent faction without any fupporr, 
and would have no refource in cafe of neceffity. She 
refolved therefore upon the third point they had pro- 
pofed to her, and difperfed them into the places where 
flie had garrifons. She found two advantages in that 

conduct j 
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Conduct , the firft was, that their enemies dared not 
attack them in thofe fortrefles, where they would have 
their arms in their hands ; and the fecond, that they 
would always be a body of refer ve, upon whicli flie 
could rely upon occafion in cafe of any rupture. 

Some years after queen Alexandra fell fick of a 
very dangerous diftemper (a), which brought her to 
the point of death. As foon as Ariftobulus, her 
youngefl foil, faw that flie could not recover, as he 
had long formed the defign of feizing the crown at 
her death, he ftole out of Jerufalem in the night, 
with only one domeftic, and went to the places, in 
which according to a plan he had given of them, the 
friends of his father had been placed in garrifon. 
He was received in them with open arms, and in 
fifteen days time twenty-two of thole towns and 
caftles declared for him, which put him in pofleflion 
of almoft all the forces of the ftate. The people as 
well as the army were intirely inclined to declare 
for him, weary of the cruel adminiftration of the 
Pharifees, who had governed without controul under 
Alexandra, and were become infupportable to all the 
world. They came therefore in crowds from all 
fides to follow the flandards of Ariftobulus ; in hopes 
that he would abolifh the tyranny of the Pharifees, 
which could not be expected from Hyrcanus his bro- 
ther, who had been brought up by his mother in a blind- 
fubmiffion to that fec~t : befides which, lie had neither- 
the courage nor capacity neceflary to fo vigorous a/ 
defign j for he was heavy and indolent, void of acti- 
vity and application, and of a very mean genius. 

When the Pharifees faw that Ariikfbulus's party' 
augmented confiderably, they went with Hyrcanusr 
at their head to reprefent to the dying queen what had 
raffed, and to demand her orders and afliltance. She 
anfwered, that fhe was no longer in a condition to 
intermeddle in fuch affairs, and that fhe left the care. 



(a) An, Mun. 3931.. B J ax Chrift 70, 
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of them to the Pharifees. However {he appointed 

Hyrcanus her heir general, and expired foon after. 

As foon as fhe was dead, he took pofleflion of the 
throne, and the Pharifees ufcd all their endeavours to 
fupport him upon it. When Ariftobulus quited Je- 
xufalem, they had caufed his wife and children, 
whom he had left behind him, to be fhut up in the 
caftle of * Baris, as hoftages againft himfelf. But 
feeing this did not flop him, they raifed an army. 
Ariftobulus did the fame. A battle near Jericho 
decided the quarrel. Hyrcanus, abandoned by moft 
part of his troops, who went over to his brother, 
"was obliged to fly to Jerufalem, and to fhut himfelf 
up in the caftle of Baris : his partifans took refuge 
in the temple. Some time after they alfo fubmitted 
to Ariftobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come 
to an accommodation with him. 

Sect. IV. 

Reign of Ariftobulus II. which continued fix years, 

T T was agreed by the accommodation (<?), that Ari- 
A ftobulus fhould have the crown and high-prieft- 
hood, and that Hyrcanus fhould refign both to him, 
and content himfelf with a private life, under the 
protection of his brother, and with the enjoyment of 
his fortunes. It was not difficult to reconcile him to 
this ; for he loved quiet and eafe above all things, and 
quited the government, after having poflefled it three 
months. The tyranny of the Pharifees ended with 
his reign, after having greatly diftrcficd the Jewifh 
nation from the death of Alexander Jannaeus. 

The troubles of the ftate were not fo foon appeaf- 
ed, to which the ambition of Antipas, better known 
under the name of Antipater, father of Herod, gave 
birth. He was by extraction an Idumaean, and a 
Jew by religion, as were all the Idumaeans, from 

* Baris ivai a cafilt fituatevpen fame reck, 
tin bigb reck ivithcut tie ivcrks cf {a) An. Mun. 3935* B > r - 
fbe temple, which were uf>:n (be Ghrift 69. ' jj;p 
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itie time Hyrcanus had obliged them to embrace 
Judaifm. As he had been brought up in the court 
of Alexander Jannaeus, and of Alexandra his wife, 
who reigned after him, he had gained the afcendant 
of Hyrcanus their eldeft fon, with the hope of raifin^ 
himfelf by his favour, when he fhould fucceed to the 
crown (a). But when he fawall his meafures broke by 
the depofition of Hyrcanus, and the coronation or* 
Ariftobulus, from whom he had nothing to expect, 
he employed his whole addrefs and application to 
replace Hyrcanus upon the throne. 

The latter, by his fecret negotiations, had at firft 
applied to Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, for aid to 
rcinftate himfelf. After various events, which I pafs 
over to avoid prolixity, he had recourfe to Pompey, 
who, on his return from his expedition againft Mi- 
thridates, was arrived in Syria (b). He there took cog- 
nizance of the competition between Hyrcanus and 
Ariftobulus, who repaired thither according to his 
orders. A great number of Jews went thither alio, 
to demand that they fhould be freed from the go- 
vernment of both the one and the other. They 
rcprefented, that they ought not to be ruled by kings : 
that they had long been accuftomed to obey only the 
high-prieft, who without any other title, adminiftred 
juftice according to the laws and conftitutions tranf- 
mitted down to them from their forefathers : That 
the two brothers were indeed of the facerdotal line ; 
but that they had changed the form of the govern- 
ment for a new one, which would enflave them, if 
not remedied. 

Hyrcanus complained, that Ariftobulus had unjuir-. 
Iy deprived him of his birth-right, by ufurping every 
thing, and leaving him only a fmall eftate for his 
fubhftence. He accufed him alfo of practifing piracy 
at fea, and of plundering his neighbours by land* 

(a) An. M.sn. ",939. Before Chrift 65. JoAph. Antiq. xiv. 
2— S, & del*!!. Juu.'x— 5. (t>J Id. xiv, 5. Id, ds ucK»Jud. 1—5. 
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And to confirm what he alledged againft him, he pro- 
duced almoft a thoufand Jews, the principals of the 
nation, whom Antipater had brought exprefly, to 
fuppcrt by their teftimony what that prince had to 
lay againft his brother. 

Ariftobulus replied to this, That Hyrcanus had 
been depofcd only for his incapacity ; that his floth 
and indolence rendered him entirely incapable of 
the publick affairs ; that the people defpifed him, and 
that he, Ariftobulus, had been obliged to take the 
reins of the government into his own hands, to pre- 
vent them from falling into thofe of ftrangers. In fine, 
chat he bore no other title than his father Alexander 
had done before him. And in proof of what he ad- 
vanced, he produced a great number of the young 
mobility of the country, who appeared with all pof- 
iible fplendor and magnificence. Their fuperb habits, 
haughty manners, and proud demeanor, did no great 
iervice to his caufe. 

Pompey heard enough to difcern, that the conduct 
of Ariftobulus was violent and unjuft, but would not 
however pronounce immediately upon it, left Arifto- 
bulus, out of refentment, fhould oppofe his defigns 
againft Arabia, which he had much at heart - } he 
therefore difmified the two brothers refpe&fully, and 
told them, that at his return from reducing Aretas 
and his Arabians, he fhould pafs thro' Judsea, and 
that he would then regulate their affair, and make 
the neceflary difpofitions in all things. 

Ariftobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey's fen- 
timents, fet out fuddenly from Damafcus without 
paying him the leaft inftance of refpect, returned 
into Judaja, armed his fubjects, and prepared for a good 
defenfe. By this conduct, he rnade Pompey his 
mortal enemy. 

Pompey applied himfelf alfo in making preparations 
for the Arabian war. Aretas, till then, had defpifed 
the Roman arms j but when he faw them at his door, 
and that victorious army ready to enter his dominions, 
1 he 
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he fent an embaffy to make his fubmiftlons. Pom- 
pey however advanced as far as Petra his capital, which 
he took. Aretas was taken in it. Pompey at hilt 
kept him under a guard ; but at length lie was releaf- 
ed upon accepting the conditions impofed on him by 
the victor, who foon after returned to Damafcus. 

He was not apprized till then of Ariftobulus's pro- 
ceedings in Judaea. He marched thither with his 
army, and found Ariftobulus potted in the cattle of 
Alexandrion, which ftood upon a high mountain at 
the entrance of the country. The place was ex- 
tremely ftrong, built by his father Alexander, who 
had given his name to it. Pompey fent to bid him come 
down to him. Arittobulus was not much inclined to 
comply, but he at laft gave into the opinion of thole 
about him, who apprehending a war with the Ro- 
mans, advifed him to go. He did fo, and after a 
converfation which turned upon his di'icrcnce with 
his brother, he returned into his cattle. He repeated 
the fame two or three times, in hopes by th.it com- 
placency to gain upon Pompey, and induce him to 
decide in his favour. But for fear of accident, he d:d 
not omit to put good garrifons into his ftrong places, 
and to make all other preparations for a vigorous do- 
fenfe, in cafe Pompey mould decree againtt him. 
Pompey, who had advice of his proceedings, the 
laft time he came to him, obliged him to put them 
all into his hands, by way of fequeftration, and made 
him fign orders for that purpofe to all the commanders 
of thofe places. 

Ariftobulus, incenfed at the violence which had 
been done him, as foon as he was relcafed, made all 
hafte to Jerufalem, and prepared every thing for the 
war. His refolution to keep the crown, made him 
the fport of the different paflions, hope and fear. 
When he faw the leaft appearance that Pompey would 
decide in his favour, he made ufe of all the arts of 
complacency to incline him to it. When on the 
contrary he had the leaft reafon to fufpedt, that h*i 
O 3 wouui 
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would declare againft him, he obferved a direct if 
oppofite conduct. Such was the contrariety vifible in 
the different fteps he took throughout this affair. 

Pompey followed him clofe. The firft place, -where 
he encamped in his way to Jerufalem, was Jericho ; 
there he received the news of Mithridates's death, as 
we fhalJ fee in the following book. 

He continued his march towards Jerufalem. When 
he approached, Ariftobulus, who began to repent of 
what he had done, came out to meet him, and en- 
deavoured to bring him to an accommodation, by 
oromifing an entire fubmiilion, and a great fum of 
money to prevent the war. Pompey accepted his 
offers, and fent Gabinius, at the head of a detach- 
ment, to receive the money ; but when that lieute- 
nant general arrived at Jerufalem, he found the gates 
ihut againft him, and inftead of receiving the money, 
he was told from the top of the walls, that the city 
would not (land to the agreement. Pompey there- 
upon, not being willing that they mould deceive him 
villi impunity, ordered Ariftobulus, whom he had 
kept with him, to be put in irons, and advanced 
with his whole army againft Jerufalem. The city 
was extremely ftrong by its fituation, and the works 
which had been made ; and had it not been divided 
"within doors againft itfelf, was capable of making a 
long defenfe. 

Ariftobulus's party was for defending the place ; 
efpecially when they faw that Pompey kept their 
Jcing prifoner. But the adherents of Hyrcanus were 
determined to open the gates to that general. And 
as the latter were much the greater number, the 
other party retired to the mountain where the tem- 
ple ftood, to defend it, and caufed the bridges of the 
ditch and valley which furrounded it, to be broke down, 
Pompey, to whom the city immediately opened its 
gates, refolved to befiegc the temple. The place held 
out three months entire, and would have done i'o 
three more, and perhaps obliged the Romans to aban- 
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don their enterprize, but for the fuperftitious rigour 
with which the bcfieged obferved the fabbath. They 
believed indeed, that they might defend themfclves 
when attacked, but not that they might prevent the 
works of the enemy, or make any for themfclves. 
The Romans knew how to take the advantage of this 
inaction upon the fabbath days. They did not attack 
the Jews upon them, but filled up the fofles, made 
their approaches, and fixed their engines without op- 
pofition. They threw down at length a great tower, 
with which fo great a part of the wall fell, that the 
breach was *rge enough for an aflault. The place 
was carried fword in hand, and a terrible flaughter en- 
fued, in which more than twelve thoufand perfons 
were killed. 

During the whole tumult, cries, and diforder of 
this flaughter, hiftory obferves that the priefts, who 
were at that time employed in divine fervice, conti- 
nued it with a furprizing unconcern, notwithftand- 
ing the rage of their enemies, and their grief to fee 
their friends and relations maiiacred before their eyes. 
Many of them faw their own blood mingle with that 
of the facrificcs they offered, and the fword of the 
enemy make themfelves the victims of their duty : 
happy and worthy of being envied, if they were as- 
faithful to the fpirit, as the letter of it ! 

Pompey, with many of his fuperior officers, enter- 
ed the temple, and not only into the fandtuary, but in- 
to the Sanctum Sanctorum, into which, by the law, 
enly the high prieft was permitted to enter once a 
year, upon the folemn day of expiation. This was 
what afflicted and enraged the Jews moff. againft the 
Romans. 

Pompey did not touch the treafures of the templey 
that confuted principally in Aims which had been de- 
pofited there by private families for their better fecu- 
rity. Thofe fums amounted to two thou&nd \talents" 

* Tbrec hundred tb.ufar.d pounds Jlei ling, 

O 4 in 
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in fpecie, without reckoning the gold and filver vcf 
/els, which were innumerable, and of infinite value, 
f It was not, fays Cicero, out of refpecl for the ma- 
jefty of the God adored in that temple, that Pompcy 
behaved in this manner ; for according to him, no- 
thing was more contemptible than the Jewifh reli- 
gion, more unworthy the wifdom and grandeur o? 
the Romans, nor more oppoiite to the inftitutions o; 
their anceftors. Pompey in this noble difmterefted- 
nefs had no other motive, than to deprive malice and 
calumny of all means of attacking his reputation. Such, 
were the thoughts of tiie molt learned of the Pagans 
upon the only religion of the true God. They bhii- 
phemed what they knew nothing of. 

It hath been obferved, that till then Pompey had 
been fuccefsful in all things, but that after this facri c- 
gious curiofity, his good-fortune abandoned him, awl 
that his taking the temple of Jerufalem was his lail 
vi&ory. 

Sect. V. 

Reign of Hyrcanus II. which continued twenty-four 
years. 

DOMPEY having put an end to the war (a)> 
A caufed the walls of Jerufalem to be demolifhed, 
re-eftablifhed Hyrcanus, and lent Ariftobulus, with 
his two fons, Alexander and Antigonus, prifoners to 
Rome. He difmembered feveral cities from the king- 
dom of Judsea, which he united with the govern- 
ment of Syria, impofed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, and 

* Cn. Pompeius, crptis Hiero- praeflantifilmo imperatori, fed pi- 

fjlymis, vi&rr ex ilJj Lno nihil do;.em fuili'c — iftorum relieio U- 

attigit. In primis her, ut xr.uj'ta cif.rum a fplendore hujus irr.psrj:, 

alia, /ap'entur, quod in tarn iufpi- gravitate nominis veftri, maj< rum 

. ciofa ac maledica civitate locum i'.r- ini'Htutls abhorrebat. Cic. prq FLc- 

jnoni obtredtatorum Jion rei'cj'.i'-. co. n. 67 69. 

Ncn cn:m credo rdigioncm Sc Ju- (a/ An. Mun. 3941. Btiora 

d„e;rum Sc hoftium impedimenta drift 63, 

left 
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left the adminiftration of affairs to Antipatcr, who 
was at the court of Hyrcanus, and one of his princi- 
pal minifters. Alexander made his efcape upon the 
way to Rome, and returned into Judrea, where he 
afterwards excited new troubles. 

Hyrcanus (a) finding himfelf too weak to take the 
field againft him, had recourfe to the arms of the 
Romans. Gabinius, governor of Syria, after having 
overthrown Alexander in a battle, went to Jerufalem, 
and reinftated Hyrcanus in the high priefthood f. 
He made great alterations in the civil government, 
for from monarchical, as it had been, he changed ic 
into ariftocratical j but thofe innovations were but of 
Ihort duration. 

CrafTus {b) upon his inarch againft. the Parthians, 
always intent upon gratifying his infatiable avarice, 
ftopt at Jerufalcm, where he had been told great trea- 
fures were laid up. He plundered the temple of all 
the riches in it, which amounted to the fum of ten 
thoufand talents, that is to fay, about fifteen hundred 
thoufand pounds flerling. 

Gefar (r), after his expedition into Egypt, being 
arrived in Syria, Antigonus, who had made his efcape 
from Rome with his father Ariftobulus, came to 
throw himfelf at his feet, beged him to re-eftablifh 
him upon the throne of his father, who was lately 
dead ; and made great complaints againft Antipater 
and Hyrcanus. Caefar had too great obligations to 
both, to do any thing contrary to their intercfts ; for 
as we {hall fee in the fequel, without the aid he had 
received from them, his expedition into Egypt would 
have mifcarried. He decreed, that Hyrcanus mould 
retain the dignity of high- p: icO of Jerufalcm, and the 
fovereignty of Judaea, to himfelf and his pofterity 



{a) An. !V?un. 3947. Before 'I) An. M-in. ',950. Before 
Chnit 5-. " " Chr.il 54 

t Jof-ph. Ant'q. xiv, 10. Id. {c) Ar. Man. 3957. Be r '-ra 
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after him for ever, and gave Antipater the office of 
procurator of Judaea under Hyrcanus. By this de- 
cree, the ariftocracy of Gabinius was aboiifhed, and 
the government of Judaea re-eftablifhed upon the an- 
cient foot. 

Antipater caufed the (a) government of Jerufalem to 
be given to Phafael his eldeft fon, and that of Galilee 
10 Herod his fecond fon. 

Caefar (b) 9 at Hyrcanus's requefr, and in confidera- 
tion of the fervices he had rendered him in Egypt 
and Syria, permitted him to rebuild the walls of Jc- 
jufalem, which Pompey had caufed to be demolifhed. 
Antipater, without lofing time, began the work, and 
the city was foon fortified as it had been before the 
demolition. Caefar was killed this year. 

During the civil wars, Judaea, as well as all the 
other provinces of the Roman empire, was agitated by 
violent trouble?, 

Pacorus, (c) fon of Orodes king of Parthia, had en- 
tered Syria with a powerful army. From thence he 
fent a detachment into Judsea, with orders to place 
Antigonus, the fon of Ariftobulus, upon the throne, 
who on his fide had alfo raifed troops. Hyrcanus, and 
Phafael, Herod's brother, upon the propofal of an 
accommodation, had the imprudence to go to the ene- 
my, who feized them, and put them in irons. He- 
rod efcaped from Jerufalem the moment before the 
Partisans entered it to feizc him alfo. 

Having milled Herod, they plundered the city and 
country, placed Antigonus upon the throne, and de- 
livered Hyrcanus and Phafael in chains into his hands. 
Phafael, who well knew that his death was refolved, 
tJafhed out his brains againft the wall, to avoid the 
Iiands of the executioner. For Hyrcanus his life 
was granted him, but to render him incapable of the 

(a) Jofeph- Antiq- x:v. 17. Oe 
WJ. Jud. I. 8. 

(» An. Mun 39 ^ B.fire 



' fr' An. Men. 59*1 • E.'frrc 
Ch H>- V,. b-r.-.h AH : o. xiv. 
24, iC iu. J./b I. Jud- J. ix. 
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priefthood, Antigonus caufed his ears to be cut onv 
For according to thekvitical Jaw (a), it was requifite 
that the high-prieft mould be perfect in all his mem- 
bers. After having thus mutilated him, he gave him 
back to the Parthians, that they might carry him 
into the eaft, from whence it would not be poffible 
for him to embroil affairs in Judaea. (If) He conti- 
nued a prifoner at Seleucia in Babylonia, till the 
coming of Phraates to the crown, who caufed his 
chains to be taken oft", and gave him entire liberty to 
fee and converfe with the Jews of that country, who 
were very numerous. They looked upon him as their 
king and high prieft, and raifed him a revenue fuffi- 
cicnt to fupport his rank with fplenclor. The love 
of his native country made him forget all thofe ad- 
vantages. He returned the year following to Jerufa- 
1cm, whither Herod had invited him to come, but 
put him to death fome years afterwards. 

Herod at fir ft took refuge in Egypt, from whence 
he went to Rome. Anthony was then in the high 
e'egree of power, which the triumvirate had given 
him. He took Herod under his protection, and even 
did more in his favour than he expected. For inftead 
of what he propofed, which was at moft to obtain 
the crown for * Ariftobulus, whofe fitter Mariamne 
he had lately married, with the view only of go- 
verning under him, as Antipaterhad done under Hyr- 
canus ; Anthony caufed the crown to be confered 
upon himfelf, contrary to the ufual maxim of the 
Romans in like cafes. For it was not their cuftom 
to violate the rights of the royal houfes, which ac- 
knowledged them for protectors, and to give crowns 
to ftrangers. Herod was declared king of Judeea by 
the fenate, and condu£ted by the confuls to the capi- 
tol, where he received the inveititure of the crown* 
with the ceremonies ufual upon fuch occafions., 

(«•; L:v>. XXi. 16 24. h i f.ithir ivas Alexander , fon of 

[b) j;.i'.-ph. Ant'.q. xv. 2. ShtjhJ>uIut brother of Hycar.us j jb 

* /lr:/icbu!us<ivJs the \-,r. of AhX' that thi right cf Loth brothers to 

»ndra ) l.'y cr.uis d^iu^htir j and tie inner, wui united in his perfor. 
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Herod paiTed only feven days at Rome in negotiat- 
ing this great affair, and returned fpeedily into Ju- 
daea. He employed no more time than three months 
in iiiy journies by Tea and land. 

Sect. VI. 

Reign of Antlgonus of only two years duration. 

T T was not To eafy for Herod (a) to eftablim himfelf 
. in the pofTeffion of the kingdom of Judaea, as it 
had been to obtain his title from the Romans. Anti- 
gonus was not at all inclined to refign a throne, which 
had coft him ib much pains and money to acquire. 
He difputed it with him very vigoroufly for almoft 
two years. 

Herod, (b) who during the winter had made great 
preparations for the following campaign, opened it at 
, length with the fiege of Jerufalem, which he inverted 
at the head of a fine and numerous army. Anthony 
had given orders to Sofius, governor of Syria, to ule 
his utmoft endeavours to reduce Antigonus, and to 
put Herod into full pofleflion of the kingdom of 
Judaea. 

Whilft the works nece/Tary to the fiege were car- 
rying on, Herod made a tour to Samaria, and a: 
• length confummated his marriage with Mariamne. 
They had been contracted four years to each other : 
but the unforefeen troubles, into which he fell, had 
prevented their confummating the marriage till then. 
She was the daughter of Alexander, the fon of king 
Ariftobulus, and Alexandra, the daughter of Hyrca- 
nys the fecond, and thereby grand daughter to thole 
two brothers. She was a princefs of extraordinary 
beauty and virtue, and poflefled in an eminent degree 
all the other qualities that adorn the fex. The at- 

(b) An. Mun. ',965. Before Chri ft 39. 

1/) An. Mun. 3960. Befcre Chrift 38. Jcfcph. Antiq. xiv. 2?. 
Id. tie bell. J iid I. 13. 

tachmcnt 
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tachment of the Jews to the Afmonaean family, made 
Herod imagine, that by efpoufing her, he mould find 
no difficulty in gaining their affection, which was one 
of his reafons for confummating his marriage at that 
time. 

On his return to Jerufalem, Sofius and he, having 
joined their forces, prefTed the fiege in concert with 
the utmoft vigour, and with a very numerous army, 
which amounted to at leaft fixty thoufand men. The 
place however held out againft them many months 
with exceeding refolution, and if the befieged had been 
as expert in the art of war and the defenfe of places, 
as they were brave and refolute, it would not perhaps 
have been taken. But the Romans, who were much 
better skilled in thofe things than them, carried, the 
place at length, after a fiege of fomething more than 
fix months. 

The Jews (a) being driven from their pofts, the 
enemy entered on all fides, and made themfelves 
mailers of the city. And to revenge the obftinate 
rcfillance they had made, and the pains they had fuf- 
fercd during fo long and difficult a /lege, they filled 
all quarters of Jerufalem with blood and {laughter, 
plundered and deftroyed all before them, tho' Herod 
did his utmoft to prevent both the one and the other. 

Antigonus feeing all loft, came and threw himfelf 
at the feet of Sofius in the moft fubmiflive and molt 
abject manner. He was put in chains, and fent to 
Anthony, as fbon as he arrived at Antioch. He de- 
signed at firft to have referved him for his triumph ; 
but Herod, who did not think himfelf fafe as long as 
that branch of the royal family furvived, would not 
let him reft till he had obtained the death of that un- 
fortunate prince, for which he even gave a large fum 
of money (b). He was proceeded againft in form, 
condemned to die, and had the fentence executed 

(0 An. Mund. 3967. B'fore Chrift 37. 

{'j Jofeph. Antiq ib.d- A'iut. in Antun. p- 93*. Dicn, CafT 1* 49* 
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upon him in the fame manner as common criminal, 
with the rods and axes of the lictor, and was fattened 
to a ftake ; a treatment with which the Romans had 
never ufed any crowned head- before. 

Thus ended the reign of the Afmonreans, after a 
duration of an hundred and twenty nine years, from 
the beginning of the government of Judas Maccabaeus. 
Herod entered by this means upon the peaceable pof- 
feilion of the kingdom of Judsa. 

This fingularj extraordinary, and till then unex- 
ampled event, by which the fovereign authority over 
the Jews was given to a ftranger, an Idumnean, ought 
to have opened their eyes, and rendered them atten- 
tive to a celebrated prophecy, which had foretold it 
in clear terms ; had given it as the certain mark of 
another event, in which the whole nation was intc- 
reftcd, which was the perpetual object of their vow: 
and hopes, and diftinguifhed them by a peculiar chn- 
ra&eriftic from all the other nations of the world, 
that had an equal intereft in it, but without knowing, 
or being apprized of it. This was the pror>hecy <-:' 
Jacob, who at his death foretold to his twelve fum 
aflembled round his bed, what would happen in the 
feries of time to the twelve tribes, of which they were 
the chiefs, and after whom they were called. Amon^ft 
the other predictions of that patriarch concerning the 
tribe of Judah, there is this of which wc now fpeak : 
The (a) fcepter Jhall not depart from 'Judah, nor a law- 
giver from between bis feet, until Sbilob come^ and um: 
him Jhall the gathering of the people be. The fecpier or 
rod (for the Hebrew fignifies both) implies here the 
authority and fuperiority over the other tribes. 

All the ancient Jews have explained this predic- 
tion to denote the Mefliah ; the fact is therefore in- 
conteftable, and is reduced to two efTentia! point?. The 
firft is, that as long as the tribe of Judah fhall fub- 
iift, it fliall have preheminence and authority ever :hs 

(«) Gen. xlix. 10, 

other 
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other tribes: the fecond, that it (hall fubfrft, and form 
a body of a republic, governed by its laws and ma- 
gillrates, till the Mefliah comes. 

The firft point is verified in the feries of the hiftory 
of the Lraelites, wherein that preheminence of the 
tribe of Judah appears evidently. This is not the 
proper place for proofs of this kind ; thofe who would 
be more fully informed, may confult the explanation 
of Genefis lately publifhed *. 

For the fecond point, we have only to confider it 
with the leaft attention. When Herod the Idumaean,- 
and in confequence ftranger, was placed upon the 
throne, the authority and fupcriority, which the tribe 
of Judah had over the other tribes, were firft taken 
from it. The tribe of Judah had no longer the fu- 
premacy, it was no longer a body fubfith'ng, from 
which the magiftrates were taken. It was manifeft 
therefore, that the Mefliah was come. But at what 
time did that tribe become like the reft, and was con- 
founded with them? in the times of Titus Vefpafian, 
and Adrian, who finally exterminated the remains of 
Judah. It was therefore before thofe times the Mef- 
fiah came. 

How wonderful does God appear in the accom- 
plishment of his prophecies! Would it be making a 
right ufe of hiftory, not to dwell a few moments 
upon facts like this, when we meet them in the courfe 
of our matter ? Herod, reduced to quit Jerufalem, 
takes refuge at Rome. He has no thoughts of de- 
manding the fovereignty for himfelf, but for another. 
It was the grofieft injuftice to give it to a ftranger., 
whilft there were princes of the royal family in be- 
ing. But it had been decreed from all eternity, that 
Herod fhould be king of the Jews. Heaven, and earth 
Ihould fooner pafs away than that decree of God not 
be fulfilled. Anthony was at Rome, and in poflef- 
fion of fovereign power, when Herod a;:ives there. 

* By F, Baiuty EucH'. j'apu. 

How 
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How many events were necefTary to the conducting of 
things to this point ! But is there any^ thing difficult 
to the Almighty ? 



Abridgment of the hiftory of the Parthians^ from the 
eftablijhment of that empire to the defeat of Crajfus t 
which is related at large.. 

'THE Parthian empire was one of the moll power- 



A ful and moft confiderable that ever was in the Eaft. 
Very weak in its beginnings, as is common, it ex- 
tended itfelf by little and little over all Afia Major, 
and made even the Romans tremble. Its duration is 
generally allowed to be four hundred threefcore and 
fourteen years ; of which two hundred and fifty-four 
were before Jefus Chrift, and two hundred and twen- 
ty after him. Arfaccs was the founder of that em- 
pire, from whom all his fucceflbrs were called Alfa- 
cides. Artaxerxes, by birth a Perfian, having over- 
come and flain Artabanus, the laft of thofe kings 
transferred the empire of the Parthians to the Per- 
fians, in the fifth year of the. emperor Alexander, the 
fon of Mammseus. I fhall only fpeak here of the 
affairs of the Parthians before Jefus Chrift, and fhall 
treat them very briefly, except the defeat of CraiTus, 
which I fhall relate in all its extent. 

I have obferved elfe where what gave (a) Arfaccs I. 
occafion to make Parthia revolt, and to expel the Ma- 
cedonians who had been in pofTeffion of it from the 
death of Alexander the great, and in what manner 
he had caufed himfelf to be eledlcd king of the Par- 
thians. Theodotus at the fame time made Baclria 
revolt, and took that province from Antiochus, fir- 
named Thcos. 

(j) An. Mun. 3754. Befire Chrifl a,o, Vol. VI!. 
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Some time after Seleucus Callinicus(tf),who fucceeded 
Antiochus, endeavoured in vain to fubdue the Par- 
tisans. He fell into their hands him (elf, and was made 
prifoner : this happened in the reign of Tiridates, call- 
ed otherwife Arfaces U. brother of the firft. 

Antiochus, firnamed the great was more fuc- 
cefsful than his predeceflbr. He marched into the 
Eaft, and repoflcfled himfelf of Media, which the Par- 
thians had taken from him. He alfo entered Parthia, 
and obliged the * king to retire into Hyrcania, from 
whence he returned foon after with an army of an 
hundred thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand horfe. 
As the war was of a tedious duration, Antiochus made 
a treaty with Arfaces, by which he left him Parthia 
and Hyrcania, upon condition that he mould aflift 
him in reconquering the revolted provinces. Antio- 
chus (t) marched afterwards againft Euthydemus king 
of Baclria, with whom he was alfo obliged to come 
to an accommodation. 

Priapatius, the fon of Arfaces II. fucceeded his 
father, and after having reigned fifteen years, left the 
crown at his death to Phraates I. his eldeft fon. 

Phraatesleft it IoMithridates (//),whom he pre- 
fcred before his own iflue, upon account of his ex- 
traordinary merit, and who was in effect one of the 
greateft kings the Parthians ever had. He carried his 
arms farther then Alexander the great. It was he 
who made Demetrius Nicator prifoner. 

Phraates II. (e) fucceeded Mithridates his fa4 
ther. Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, marched a- 
gainft him at the head of a powerful army, under 
pretext of delivering his brother Demetrius, who had 

{a) An. Mun. 3768. Eefore Arfaces II. and Prhpatiuu Jujlin 

Chtift 236. Vol. VI J. fays nothing of them. 

(b) An. Mun. 3792. Before (c) An. Mun. 3798. Before 

Chriftzis. Vol. VIII. Chrift 206. 

* The Abbe Lcngutxue, in bis (d) An. Mun. 3840. Before 

Latin difftrtation upon the Arfa- Chrift 164.. 

cidtt, afcriles ivbat is here fatd to (c) An. Mun. 3S73. Before 

A'tabanus, wbom ke places bttwan Cnnft 13 T. 

been 
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been long kept in captivity. After having defeated 
Phraates in three battles, he was himfelf overthrown, 
and killed in the laft, and his army entirely cut in 
pieces. Phraates, in his turn, at the time he had form- 
ed the defign of invading Syria, was attacked by the 
Scythians, and loft his life in a battle. 

Artabanus (a) his uncle reigned in his (lead, 
and died foon after. 

His fuccefibr was Mithridates II. of whom 
Juftin fays, that his great actions acquired him the 
lirname of Great. 

He declared war againft the Armenians, and by a 
treaty of peace, which he made with them, he obliged 
their king to fend him his fon Tigranes as an hoftage. 
The latter (b) was afterwards fet upon the throne of 
Armenia by the Parthians themfelves, and joined with 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, in the war againft the 
Romans. 

Antiochus Eufebes (c ) took refuge with Mithridates, 
who re-eftablimed him in the poffeflionof part of the 
kingdom of Syria two years after. 

It was the lame Mithridates {d) y as we (hall fee 
hereafter, who fent Orobazus to Sylla, to demand the 
amity and alliance of the Romans, and who caufed 
him to be put to death on his return, for having gi- 
ven place to Sylla. 

Demetrius Eucerus who reigned at Damafcus, 
befieging Philip his brother in the city of Baerea, was 
defeated and taken by the Parthian troops fent to the 
aid of Philip, and carried prifoner to Mithridates, 
who treated him with all the honours poflible. He 
died there of difeafe. 

Mithridates II. died (/), after having reigned forty 

[a) An. Mun. 3875. Before (d) An. Mun. 3914. BcfLre 

Chrift Tjtg. * Chrift 90. 

(*) An. Mun. 3909. Juftin. (<) An. Mun- 39 15. Bcfrrr 

1.18.0.3. Chrift 89. Jofeph. Antiq. xi:i. *=. 

(0 An. Mun.. 399Z, Ibid. p. (/) An. Mun. 3915. Before 

SI5. ' Chrifl- S3. Strab. 1. 1 1. p. 5 3 2 ' 
P.ut. in L.ur. p. 500,55V' 

years, 
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years, generally regreted by his fubje&s. The do 
meftic troubles, with which his death was followed, 
and confiderably weakened the Parthian empire, made 
his lofs ftill more fcnfible. Tigranes re-entered upon 
all the provinces he had given up to the Parthians, 
and took feveral others from them. He patted the 
Euphrates, and made himfelf mafter of Syria and Phoe- 
nicia. 

During thefe troubles, the Parthians elected Mnas- 
KiREs, and after him Sinatrocces, kings, of 
whom almoft nothing more is known than their 
names. 

Phraates (a), the fon of the latter, was he, who 
caufed himfelf to be firnamed the god. 

He fent ambafTadors to Lucullus, after the great 
victory the Romans had obtained over Tigranes, 
He held at the fame time fecret intelligence with the 
latter. It was at that time Mithridates wrote him 
the letter, which Salluft has preferved* 

Pompey (b) having been appointed in the place of 
Lucullus, to terminate the war againft Mithridates, 
engaged Phraates in the party of the Romans. 

The latter joins Tigranes the younger againft his 
father, and breaks with Pompey. 

After Pompey's (c) return to Rome, Phraates is- 
killed by his own children. Mithridates hiseld- 
eft fon takes his place. 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, dies almoft at the fame 
time. Artavafdes his fon fucceeds him. 

Mithridates (<^), expelled his kingdom either by his; 
own fubjecls, to whom he had rendered himfelf odi- 
ous, or by the ambition of his brother Orodes, ap- 
plies to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria, to re- 
eftablilh him upon the throne; but without effect* 
He takes up arms in his owndefenfe. Befieged in Ba- 
te) An. Mun. ^935. Before (c) An. Mun. 3948. Before 
Ciirrt ., 9 . " chiift 56. 

(o) An. Mun, 5932. Before («0 Juftlp. 1. 4a. c. 4. 

bylon, 
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bylon (a), and warmly prefled, he furrenders to Oro 
des, who confidering him only as an enemy, and not 
a brother, caufes him to be put to death ; by which 
means Or odes becomes peaceable pofleflbr of the 
throne. 

But he found enough to employ him abroad (/<), 
that he had no reafon to expect. Crafius had lately 
been created conful at Rome, with Pompey for the 
fecond time. On the partition of the provinces, Sy- 
ria fell to Craflus, who was exceedingly rejoiced upon 
that account ; becaufe it favoured the deiign he had 
formed of carrying the war into Parthia. When he 
was in company, even with people he fcarce knew, 
he could not moderate his tranfports. Amongft h'-i 
friends, with whom he was under lefs reftraint, he 
ran even into rhodomontades unworthy of his age and 
character, and feemed to forget himfelf in a flrange 
manner. He did not confine his views to the go- 
vernment of Syria, nor to the conqueft of fome neigh- 
bouring provinces, nor even to that of Parthia: Ik 
flattered himfelf with doing fuch things, as flwjld 
make the great exploits of Lucullus againft Tigianei, 
and thofe of Pompey againft Mithridates, appear like 
the feats of infants in comparifon with his. He had 
already over-ran in thought Bactria and the Indias, 
and penetrated as far as the remoteft feas, and the 
extremities of the Eaft. However, in the inftruclions 
and powers which were given him, Parthia was in no 
manner included : but all the world knew his defign 
againft it was his darling paflion. Such a beginning 
forebodes no fuccefs. 

His departure had befides fomething more inaufpi- 
cious in it. One of the tribunes, named Ateius, 
threatened to oppofe his going ; and was joined by 
.many people, who could not fuffer him to fet out 
with gaiety of heart, to carry a war againft a people 
who had done the Romans no injury, and were their 

(a) An. Mun- 3949. Before Chrifl: 55. 

{b) An. Mun. 3950. Before Chrifl 54. Plut- in CrafiT. p. 5 : *- 

friends 
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friends and allies. That tribune, in confequence, hav- 
incr in vain oppofed the departure of Craffus, made 
hafte to the gate of the city thro' which he was to 
oafs, and fet a cauldron full of fire before him. When 
CralTus came to the place, he threw perfumes, and 
poured libations into the pan, uttering over them 
the molt terrible imprecations, which could not be 
heard without making all prefent tremble with horror, 
and of which the misfortunes of CraiTus have been 
regarded by many writers as the accomplifhment. 

Nothing could ftop him. Superior to all oppofi- 
tion, he continued his march, arrived at Brundufium, 
and tho' the fea was very tempeftuous, embarked, and 
loft abundance of fhips in his paflage. When he ar- 
rived in Galatia, he had an interview with king De- 
jotarus, who, tho' of a very advanced age, was at 
that time employed in building a new city. Upon 
which CralTus rallied him to this effecT:, King of the 
GalationS) you begin full late to build a city at the * 
twelfth hour of the day. And you, Lord Craffus, re- 
plied Dejotarus, are not too early in fetting out to make 
war againfl the P art hi an s. For Craffus was at that 
time upwards of fixty years old, and his countenance 
made him look ftill older than he was. 

He had been informed, \a) that there were confide- 
rable treafures in the temple of Jerufalem, which 
Pompey had not ventured to touch. He believed it 
worth his trouble to go a little out of his way to 
make himfelf mafter of them. He therefore marched 
thither with his army. Befidesthe other riches, which 
amounted to very confiderable fums, in it there was 
a beam of gold, inclofed and concealed in another of 
wood made hollow for that ufe: this was known only 
by Eleazar the prieft, who kept the treafures of the 
fanctuary. This beam of gold weighed three hun- 
dred minae, each of which weighed two pound and 
3. half. Eleazar, who was apprized of the motive of 

* The tioelfih hour was the end if tbt day* 
(a) Jofeph. Antiq- xiv. 1Z1 

CralTus's 
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Craflus's march to Jerufalem, to fave the other riches 
which were almoft all of them depofited in the tem- 
ple by private perfons, difcovered the golden beam to 
Craftus, and fuffered him to take it away, after hav- 
ing made him take an oath not to meddle with the 
reft. Was he fo ignorant to imagine any thing fa- 
cred with avarice ? Craflus took the beam of gold, and 
notwithstanding made the reft of the treafures his 
plunder, which amounted to about fifteen hundred 
thoufand pounds fterling. He then continued his 
rout. 

Every thing fucceeded at firft as happily as he could 
have expected. He built a bridge over the Euphrates 
without any oppolition, patted it with his army, and 
entered the Parthian territories. He invaded them 
without any other real motive for the war, than the 
infatiable defire of enriching himfelf by the plunder of 
a country which was fuppofed to be extremely opu- 
lent. The Romans under Sylla, and afterwards un- 
der Pompey, had made peace and feveral treaties with 
them. There had been no complaint of any infrac- 
tion or entcrprize to give a juft pretext for a war. 
So that the Parthians expected nothing lefs than fuch 
an invafion, and not being upon their guard, had 
made no preparations for their defenfe. Craftus in 
confequence was m after of the field, and over- ran 
without oppofit ion the greateft part of Mefopotamia. 
He took alfo feveral cities with no refiftance, and had 
he known how to take advantage of the occafion, it 
had been eafy for him to have penetrated as far as 
Seleucia and Ctefiphon, to have feized them, and 
made himfelf mafter of all Babylonia, as he had done 
of Mefopotamia. But inftead of purfuing his point, 
in the beginning of autumn, after having left feven 
thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe to fecure the cities 
which had furrendered to him, he repafled the Eu- 
phrates, and put his troops into winter quarters in the 
cities of Syria, where his fole employment was to 
amafs money, and to plunder temples^ 
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He was joined there by his fon, whom Oefar fent 
to him out of Gaul, a young man who had already 
been honoured with feveral of the military crowns, 
given by the general to fuch as diftinguifhed them- 
felves by their valour. He brought with him a thou- 
fand chofen horfe. 

Of all the faults committed by CrafTus in this ex- 
pedition, which were very confiderable, the greateft 
undoubtedly, after that of having undertaken this war, 
was his hafty return into Syria. For he ought to 
have gone on without flaying, and to have feized 
Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at enmity with 
the Parthians, inftead of giving his enemies time to 
make preparations by his retreat, which was the caufe 
of his ruin. 

Whilft he was re-aflembling all his troops from 
their winter quarters, ambafladors from the king of 
Parthia arrived, who opened their commiffions in few 
words. They told him, that if that army was fent 
by the Romans againft the Parthians, the war could 
not be terminated by any treaty of peace, and could 
only be brought to a conclufion by the final ruin of 
the one or the other empire. That if, as they had 
been informed, it was only CrafTus, who, againft the 
opinion of his country, and to fatiate his private ava- 
rice, had taken arms againft them, and entered one 
of their provinces, the king their mafter was well dif- 
pofed to a& with moderation in the affair, to take 
pity of the age of CrafTus, and to fufter the Romans 
in his dominions, rather fhut up than keeping pof- 
feflion of cities, to depart with their lives and rings 
fafe. They fpoke no doubt of the garrifons left by 
CrafTus in the conquered places. CrafTus anfwered 
this difcourfe only w'ith a rhodomontade. He told 
them, They Jhould have his anfwer in the city of Seleu- 
cia. Upon which the mod ancient of the ambafTadors, 
named Vahifes, made anfwer, laughing, and fhewing 
him the palm of his hand ; Crajfus, you will fooner fee 
hair groiu in the palm of my hand, than Seleucia. The 
2, ambaf- 
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ambafladors retired, and went to give their king no- 
tice, that he muft prepare for war. 

As foon as the feafon would permit (a), CrafTus took 
the field. The Parthians had time during the win- 
ter, to afiemble a very great army, to make head 
againft him. Orodes their king divided his troops, 
and marched in perfon with one part of them to the 
frontiers of Armenia : he fent the other into Mefo- 
potamia under the command of Surena. That gene- 
ral, upon his arrival there, retook feveral of the 
places Craffus had made himfelf matter of the year 
before. 

About the fame time fome Roman foldiers, who 
with exceeding difficulty had efcaped out of the cities 
of Mefopotamia, where they had been in garrifon, of 
which the Parthians had already retaken fome, and were 
befieging the reft, came to Craffus, and related things 
to him highly capable of difquieting and alarming 
him. They told him, that they had feen with their 
own eyes the incredible numbers of the enemy, and 
that they had alfo been witneffes of their terrible va- 
lour in the bloody attacks of the cities they befieged. 
They added, that they were troops not to be efcaped 
when they purfued, nor overtaken when they fled ; 
that their arrows, of a weight, and at the fame time 
of an aftonifhing rapidity, were always attended with 
mortal wounds, againft which it was impoflible to 
defend. 

This difcourfe infinitely abated the courage and 
boldnefs of the Roman foldiers ; who imagined, that 
the Parthians differed in nothing from the Armeni- 
ans and Cappadocians, that Lucullus had fo eafily 
overthrown ; and flattered themfelves, that the whole 
difficulty of the war would confift in the length of 
the way, and the purfuit of the enemy, who would 
never dare to come to blows with them. They now 
law, contrary to their expectation, that they were to 

[■>) An. Mua. 3951. Before Chrift 53. Plut. in CrafT. p. 554* 

experience 
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experience great battles and great dangers. This dif- 
couragement rofe fo high, that many of the principal 
officers were of opinion, that it was neceflary for 
Craflus, before he advanced farther, to aflfemble a 
council, in order to deliberate again upon the whole 
enterprize. But Craflus liftened to no other advice, 
but of thofe who prefled him to begin his march, and 
to make all poffible expedition. 

What encouraged him the moft, and confirmed him 
in that refolution, was the arrival of Artabafus, king 
of Armenia. He brought with him a body of fix 
thoufand horfe, which were part of his guards ; add- 
ing, that befides thefe, he had ten thoufand cuiraffiers, 
and thirty thoufand foot at his fervice. But he ad- 
vifed him to take great care not to march his army 
into the plains of Mefopotamia, and told him that he 
muft enter the enemy's country by the way of Ar- 
menia ; the reafons with which he fupported this ad- 
vice were, that Armenia, being a mountainous coun- 
try, the Parthian horfe, in which the greateft ftrength 
of their army confided, would be rendered entirely 
ufelefs to them : that if they took this rout, he mould be 
in a condition to fupply the army with all neceflaries ; 
inftead of which, if he marched by the way of Me- 
fopotamia, convoys would be deficient, and he would 
have a powerful army in his front, on all the marches 
it would be neceflary for him to take, before he 
could penetrate to the centre of the enemy's domini- 
ons j that in thofe plains, the horfe would have all 
poflible advantages againft him j and laftly, that he 
muft crofs feveral fandy deferts, where the troops might 
be in great diftrefs for want of water and provifions. 
The counfel was excellent, and the reafons unanswer- 
able: but Craflus, blinded by providence, which in- 
tended to punifh the facrilege he had committed in 
plundering the temple of Jerufalem, defpifed all that 
was faid to him. He only defired Artabafus, who 
returned into his dominions, to bring him his troops 
as foon as poflible. 

Vol. IX. P I have 
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I have faid, that providence blinded Craflus, which 
is felf evident in a great meafure. But a Pagan wri- 
ter makes the fame remark upon it ; this is Dion 
Caffius, a very judicious hutorian, and at the fame 
time a warrior. He lays, that the Romans under 
Craflus " had no falutary view, and were either ig- 
*' norant upon all occafions of what was neceflary to 
* c be done, or in no condition to execute it ; fo that 
€C one would have thought, that, condemned and pur- 
" fued by fome divinity, they could neither make 
" ufe of their bodies nor minds." That Divinity was 
unknown to Dion. It was He whom the Jewifh 
nation adored, and who avenged the injury done to 
his temple. 

Craflus made hafte therefore to fet forward. He 
had feven legions of foot, near four thoufand horfe, 
and as many light-armed foldiers and archers, which 
amounted in all to more than forty thoufand men, 
that is to fay, one of the fineft armies the Romans 
ever fet on foot. When his troops parted the bridge 
he had laid over the river Euphrates near the city of 
Zeugma, a dreadful ftorm of thunder and lightning 
drove in the faces of the foldiers, as if to prevent them 
from going on. At the fame time a black cloud, out 
of which burft an impetuous whirlwind, attended 
with thunder-claps and lightning, fell upon the bridge, 
and broke down a part of it. The troops were fuz- 
ed with fear and fadnefs. He endeavoured to re- ani- 
mate them in the beft manner he was able, promifing 
them with an oath, that they mould march back by 
the way of Armenia * and concluding his difcourfe 
with afluring them, that not one of them mould re- 
turn that way. Thofe laft words, which were am- 
biguous, aud had efcaped him very imprudently, threw 
the whole army into the greateft trouble and difmay. 
Craflus well knew the bad effect they had produced ; 
but out of a fpirit of obftinacy and haughtinefs, he ne- 
glected to remedy it, by explaining the fenfe of thofe 
words, to re-aflure the timorous. 
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He made his troops advance along the Euphrates. 
His fcouts, whom he had fent out for intelligence, 
returned, and reported, that there was not a fingle 
man to be feen in the country, but that they had 
found the marks of abundance of horfe, which feemed 
to have fled fuddenly as if they had been purfued. 

Upon this advice, Craflus confirmed himfelf in his 
hopes, and his foldiers began to defpife the Parthians. 
as men that would never have courage to ftand a 
charge, and come to blows with them. Caffius ad- 
vifed him at leaft to approach fome town, where they 
had a garrifon, in order to reft the army a little, 
and have time to learn the true number of the ene- 
mies, their force, and what defigns they had in view ; 
or if Craflus did not approve that counfel, to march 
along the Euphrates towards Seleucia ; becaufe by al- 
ways keeping upon the coaft of that river, he would 
put it out of the power of the Parthians to furround 
him j and that, with the fleet which might follow 
him, provifions might be always brought from Syria, 
and all other tilings of which the army might ftand 
in need. This Caffius was Craflus's queftor, and the 
lame who afterwards killed Caefar. 

Craflus, after having confidered this advice, was 
upon the point of coming into it, when a chief of 
the Arabians, named Ariamnes, came in unexpect- 
edly, and had the addrefs to make him approve a 
quite different plan. That Arab had formerly ferved 
under Pompey, and was known by many of the Ro- 
man foldiers, who looked upon him as a friend. Su- 
rena found him entirely qualified to play the part he 
gave him. Accordingly, when he was conducted to 
Craflus, he informed him, that the Parthians would 
not look the Roman army in the face j that its name 
alone had already fpread an univerfal terror among 
their troops, and that there wanted no more for the 
obtaining a complete .victory, than to march directly 
up to them, and give them battle. He offered to 

their guide himfelf, and to carry them the fhorteft 
P 2 way. 
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way. Craflus, blinded by his flattery, and deceived 
by a man who knew how to give a fpecious turn to 
what he propofed, gave entirely into the fnare, not- 
withftanding the preffing inftances of Caflius, and 
fome others, who fufpecled that impoftor's defign. 

Craflus would hearken to no body. The traitor 
Ariamnes, after having perfuaded him to draw off 
from the banks of the Euphrates, conducted him acrofs 
the plain by a way at firft level and eafy, but which 
at length became difficult from the deep fands, in 
which the army found itfelf engaged in the midft of 
a vaft country all bare, and of a frightful drinefs, 
where the eye could difcover neither end or boun- 
dary, nor the troops hope to find reft and refrefhment. 
If thirft, and the fatigue of the way, difcouraged the 
Romans, the profpecl: of the country alone threw them 
into a defpair ftill more terrible : for they could per- 
ceive neither near them, nor at a diftance, the leaft tree, 
plant, or brook ; not fo much as an hill, nor a finglc 
blade of grafs: nothing was to be feen all around but 
heaps of burning fand. 

This gave juft reafon to fufpccl: fome treachery, of 
which the arrival of couriers from Artabafus ought 
to have fully convinced them. That prince informed 
Craflus, that king Orodes had invaded his dominions 
with a great army ; that the war he had to fupport, 
prevented him from fending the aid he had promifed; 
but that he advifed him to approach Armenia, in 
order to their uniting their forces againft the common 
enemy: That, if he would not follow that advice, 
he cautioned him at leafl: to avoid, in his marches 
and encampments, the open plains, and fuch places 
as were commodious for the horfe, and to keep al- 
ways clofe to the mountains. Craflus, inftead of giv- 
ing ear to thefe wife counfels, flew out againft them 
that gave them ; and without vouchsafing to write 
an anfwer to Artabafus, he only told his couriers, 
I have not time at prefent to confider the affair* 
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" of Armenia : I (hall go thither foon, and (hall then 
" punifh Artabafus for his treachery. 

Craflus was- fo full of his Arab, and fo blinded by 
his artful fuggeftions, that he had continued to fol- 
low him without the leaft diftruft, notwithstanding 
all the advice that was given him, till he had brought 
him a great way into the fandy defert we have men- 
tioned. The traitor then made his efcape, and gave 
Surena an account of what he had done. 

After a march of fome days in a defert of the ene- 
my's country, where it was difficult to have any in- 
telligence, the fcouts came in full fpeed to inform 
Craflus, that a very numerous army of the Parthians 
advanced with great order and boldnefs to attack him 
immediately. That news threw the whole camp 
into great trouble and confternation. CrafTus was 
more afFe&ed with it than the reft. He made all 
poffible h?.fte to draw up his army in battle. At firft, 
following the advice of Caffius, he extended his in- 
fantry as far as he could, that it might take up the 
more ground, and make i£ difficult for the enemy 
to furround him ; he pofted all his cavalry upon the 
wings. But afterwards he changed his opinion, and 
drawing up his foot in elofe order, he made them 
form a large hollow fquare, facing on all fides, or* 
which each flank had twelve * cohorts in front. Eve- 
ry cohort had a company of horfe near it, in order 
that each part*, being equally fuftained by the cavalry, 
the whole body might charge with greater fecurity 
and boldnefs. He gave one of the wings to Caffius, 
the other to his young fon Craflus, and polled him- 
felf in the centre. 

They advanced in this order to the banks of a 
brook which had not much water, but was however 
exceedingly grateful to the foldiers, from the exceed- 
ing drought and exceffive heat. 

* The Reman abort ivas a boly of infantry conjlfling of five or fx 
hundred men j and differed very little from nubit it now called a lattaliotti 
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Moft of the officers were of opinion, that it was 
proper to encamp in this place, to give the troops 
time to recover the extraordinary fatigues they hud 
undergone in a long and painful march, and to reft 
there during the night; that in the mean time, all 
poflible endeavours mould be ufed to get intelligence 
of the enemy, and that when their number and dif- 
pofition were known, they might attack them the 
next day. But Crafius, fuffering himfelf to be car- 
ried away by the ardour of his fon, and of the horfe 
under his command, who prelTed him to lead them 
againft the enemy, gave orders, that all who had 
occafion for refremment fhould eat under arms in 
their ranks ; and fcarce allowing them time for that 
purpofe, he commanded them to march, and led them 
on, not flowly and halting fometimes, but with ra- 
pidity, and as faft as they couid move, till they came 
in view of the enemy. Contrary to their expecta- 
tion, they did not appear either fo numerous or fo 
terrible, as they had been reprefented, which was a 
ftratagem of Surena's. He had concealed the greateft 
part of his battalions behind the advanced troops, 
and to prevent their being perceived by the bright- 
nefs of their arms, he had given them orders to co- 
ver themfelves with their veils or with skins. 

When they approached, and were ready to charge, 
the Parthian general had no fooner given the fignal 
of battle, than the whole field refounded with dread- 
ful cries, and the moft frightful noife. For the Par- 
thians did not excite their troops to battle with 
horns or trumpets, but made ufe of a great number 
©f hollow inftruments, covered with leather, and hav- 
ing bells of brafs round them, which they ftruck 
violently againft each other, the noife made by thefe 
inftruments was rude and terrible, and feemed like the 
roaring of wild beafts, joined with claps of thunder. 
Thofe barbarians had well obferved, that of all the 
fenfes none diforders the foul more than the hearing ; 
that it ftrikes upon, and affe&s it the moft immedi- 
ately, 
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ately, and is the moft fudden in making it in a man- 
ner change its nature. 

The trouble and difmay into which this noife had 
caft the Romans, were quite different, when the 
Parthians, throwing off on a fudden the covering of 
their arms, appeared all on fire from the exceeding 
brightnefs of their helmets and cuiraffes, which were 
of burnifhed fteel, and glittered like fun-beams, and 
to which the furniture and armour of their horfes 
added not a little. At their head appeared Surena, 
handfome, well made, of an advantageous ftature, 
and of a much greater reputation for valour than the 
effeminacy of his mien feemed to promife. For he 
painted after the fafhion of the Medes, and like them, 
wore his hair curled and dreffed with art; whereas 
the Parthians frill perfevered in wearing theirs after 
the manner of the Scythians, much neglected, and 
fuch as nature gave them, in order to appear the 
more terrible. 

At firft the barbarians were for charging the Ro- 
mans with their pikes, and endeavoured to penetrate 
and break the front ranks ; but having obferved the 
depth of that hollow fquare, fo well clofed, and even, 
•in which the troops flood firm and fupported each other 
Hiccefsfully, they fell back, and retired in a feeming 
confufion, as if their order of battle were broke. 
But the Romans were much aftonifhed to fee their 
whole army furrounded on all fides. Craflus imme- 
diately gave orders for his archers and light-armed 
foot to charge them but they could not execute 
thofe orders long ; for they were reduced by an hail 
of arrows to retire, and cover themfelves behind their 
heavy- armed foot. 

Their diforder and difmay began now, upon expe- 
riencing the rapidity and force of thofe arrows, 
againft which no armour was proof, and which pe- 
netrated alike whatever they hit. The Parthians di- 
viding, applied themfelves to mooting at a diftance, 
without its being pofiible for them to mifs, tho' they 
P4 had 
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h&d endeavoured it, fo clofe were the Romans em- 
battled. They did dreadful execution, and made 
deep wounds, becaufe drawing their bows to the ut- 
moft, the ftrings difcharged their arrows of an ex- 
traordinary weight, with an impetuofity and force 
that nothing could refift. 

The Romans, attacked in this manner on all fides 
by the enemy, knew not in what manner to act. 
If they continued firm in their ranks, they were 
wounded mortally, and if they quited them to 
charge the enemy, they could do them no hurt, and 
fuffered no lefs than before. The Parthians fled be- 
fore them, and kept a continual difcharge as they re- 
tired ; for of all nations in the world they were the 
moft expert in that exercife after the Scythians : an 
operation in reality very wifely conceived ; for in 
flying they faved their lives, and in fighting avoid- 
ed the infamy of flight. 

As long as the Romans had hopes, that the bar- 
barians, after having exhaufted all their arrows, would 
either give over the fight, or come to blows with 
them hand to hand, they fupported their diftrefs with 
valour and refolution ; but when they perceived that 
in the rear of the enemy, there were camels laden 
with arrows, whither thofe, who had exhaufted their 
quivers, wheeled about to replenifti them, Crafliis 
lofing almoft all courage, fent orders to his fon to en- 
deavour, whatever it coft him, to join the enemy, 
before he was intirely furrounded by them ; for they 
were principally intent againft him, and were wheel- 
ing about to take him in the rear. 

Young Craflus, therefore, at the head of thirteen 
hundred horfe, five hundred archers, and fa) eight 
cohorts armed with round bucklers, wheeled about 
againft thofe who endeavoured to furround him. 
The latter, whether they were afraid to ftand before a 
body of troops that came on with fo good an afpeel:, or 

(j) Tbey corf/led of near fix tb'ufand msn. 

rather 
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rather defigned to draw off young CrafTus as far as 
they could from his father, immediately faced about 
and fled. Young CrafTus upon that, crying out as 
loud as he could, they dont jland m, pufhed on full 
fpeed after them. The foot, animated by theexample 
of the horfe, piqued themfelves upon not flaying be- 
hind, and followed them at their heels, carried on by 
their eagernefs, and the joy which the hopes of victory 
gave them. They firmly believed they had conquer- 
ed, and had nothing to do but to purfue, till being at a 
great diftance from their main body, they difcovered 
their error ; for thofe who had feemed to fly, faced a- 
bout, and being joined by many other troops, came en 
to charge the Romans. 

Young CrafTus thereupon made his troops halt, in 
hopes that the enemy, upon feeing their fmall number, 
would not foil to attack them, and come to clofe fight. 
But thofe barbarians contented themfelves with oppof- 
ing him in front with their heavy-armed horfe, and 
lent out detachments of their light- horfe, that wheel- 
ing about, and furrounding them on all fides without 
joining them, poured in a perpetual flight of arrows 
upon them. At the fame time, by ftirring up the 
heaps of fand, they raifed fo thick a duft, that the Ro- 
mans could neither fee nor fpeak to one another j and 
by being pent up in a narrow fpace, and keeping clofe 
order, they were a kind of butt for every arrow fhot 
at them, and died by flow, but cruel deaths. Fcr 
finding their entrails pierced, and not being able to 
fupport the pains they fuffered, they rolled themfelveg 
upon the fands with the arrows in their bodies, and 
expired in that manner in exquifite torments or en- 
deavouring to tear out by force the bearded points of 
the arrows, which had penetrated acrofs their veins and 
nerves, they only made their wounds the larger, and 
encreafed their pains. 

Moft of them died in this manner ; and thofe who 
were flill alive, were no longer in any condition to ac~h 
i or when young CrafTus exhorted them to charge the 
P 5 heavy- 
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heavy-armed horfe, they {hewed him their hands nail- 
ed to their bucklers, and their feet pierced through 
and through, and riveted to the ground ; fo that it 
was equally impoflible for them cither to defend them- 
felves, or fly. Puting himfelf therefore at the head 
of his horfe, he made a vigorous charge upon that 
heavy-armed body covered with iron, and threw him- 
felf boldly amongft the fquadrons, but with great dif- 
advantage, as well in attacking as defending. For his 
troops, with weak and fhort javelins, ftruck againft 
armour either of excellent fteel, or very hard leather ; 
whereas the barbarians charged the Gauls, who were 
cither naked or lightly armed, with good and ftrong 
fpears. Thefe Gauls were troops in whom young 
Craflus placed the greateft confidence, and with whom 
he did moft wonderful exploits. For thofe troops took 
hold of the fpears of the Parthians. and clofing with 
them, feized them by the neck, and threw them off 
their horfes upon the ground, where they lay without 
power to ftirfrom the exceeding weight of their arms. 
Several of the Gauls quiting their horfes, crept under 
thofe of the enemy, and thruft their fwords into their 
bellies. The horfes, wild with the pain, leaped and 
reared, and throwing off their riders, trampled them 
under foot as well as the enemy, and fell dead upon 
both. 

But what gave the Gauls moll: trouble, was heat 
and thirft; for they were not accuftomed to fup- 
port them. They loft alfo the greateft part of their 
horfes, which runing precipitately upon that heavy 
armed body killed thcmfelves upon their fpears. They 
were obliged therefore to retire to their infantry, ami 
to carry off young Craflus, who had received ieveral 
dangerous wounds. 

Upon their way they faw, at a fmall diftance, a 
rifing bank of fand, to which they retired. They 
faftened their horfes in the center, and made an en- 
clofure with their bucklers, by way of entrenchment ; 
in hopes that it would afijft them considerably in de- 
fending 
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fending themfelves againft the barbarians ; but it hap- 
pened quite otherwise. For in an even place, the 
front covered the rear, and gave it fome relaxation ; 
whereas upon this hill, the inequality of the ground 
mewing them over each other's heads, and thofe in 
the rear moft, they were all expofed to the enemy's 
(hot. So that, unable to avoid the arrows, which the 
barbarians fhowered continually upon them, they 
were all equally the marks of them, and deplored 
their unhappy deftiny, in pertfhing miferably, with- 
out being able to make ufe of their arms, or to give 
the enemy proofs of their volour. 

Young CrafTus had two Greeks with him, who 
had fettled in that country in the city of Carrie. 
Thofe two young men, touched with compafiion 10 
fee him in fo fad a condition, prelled him to make off 
with them, and to retire into the city ©f Ifchnes, 
which had efpoufed the party of the Romans, and 
was not very remote. But he replied, That the fear 
of no death, however crue! 9 c.uld induce him to abandon 
fo many brave ?tun^ who died cut of love for him. A 
noble fentiment for a young lord ! He ordered them to 
make off as fait as they could, and embracing them, 
difmilled them the fervicc. For himfelf, not being 
able to make ufe of his hand, which was (hot thro' 
with an arrow, he commanded one of his domefticks 
to thruft his fvvord thro' him, and prefented his fide 
to him. The principal officers killed themfelves, and 
many of thofe that remained were (lain, fighting 
with exceeding valour. The Parthians made only 
about five hundred prifoners, and after having cut off 
young Crafius's head, marched immediately againifc 
his father. 

The latter, after having ordered his fon to charge 
the Parthians, and received advice, that they were 
put to the rout, and purfued vigoroufly, had refumed 
fome courage, and the more, becaufe thofe who op- 
pofed him, feemed to abate confiderably of their ar- 
dour ' 3 for the greatctt part of them were gone with, 
P 6 the 
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the reft againft young Craflus. Wherefore, drawing 
his army together, he retired to a fmall hill in his 
rear, in hopes that his (on would fpeedily return from 
the purfuit. 

Of a great number of officers, fent fucceffively by 
.his fon to inform him of the danger he was in, the 
greateft part had fallen into the hands of the barba- 
rians, who had put them to the fword. Only 
the laft 3 who had efcaped with great difficulty, got to 
his prefence, and declared to him, that his fon was 
loft, if he did not fend him dire&ly a powerful rein- 
forcement. Upon this news, Craflus was ftruck with 
fuch a diverfity of afflicting thoughts, and his reafon 
thereby fo much difturbed, that he was no longer 
capable of feeing or hearing any thing. However, 
the defire of faving his fon and the army, determined 
him to go to his aid, and he ordered the troops to march. 

The Partisans, who returned from the defeat of 
young Crafti^s, arrived that moment with great cries 
and fongs of viclory, which from far apprized the un- 
fortunate father of his misfortune. The barbarians, 
carrying the head of young Craflus upon the end of 
a fpear, approached the Romans, and intuiting them 
with the moft fcornful bravadoes, they asked them 
of what family and relations that young Roman wai : 
For, faid they, /'/ is impojfible that a young man of 
fuch extraordinary valour and bravery Jhould be the Jon 
of fo bafe and cowardly a father as CraJJus. 

This fight exceedingly difpirited the Romans, and 
inftead of exciting the height of anger, and the defiro 
of revenge in them, froze them with terror and dif- 
may. Craflus, however, fhewed more conftancy and 
courage on this difgrace, than he had done before ; 
and runing thro' the ranks, he cried out. " Ro- 
" mans, this mourning regards only me. The for- 
*' tune and glory of Rome are ftill invulnerable and 
*' invincible, whilft you continue firm and intrepid. 
" If you have any compaffion for a father, who has 
<c juft now loft a fon 3 whole valour you admired, fct 

" it 
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" it appear in your rage and refentment againft the 
" barbarians. Deprive them of their infolent joy, 
" punifh their cruelty, and do not fufTer yourfelves 
" to becaft down by my misfortune. There is a ne- 
" ceffity for experiencing fome lofs, when we afpire 
" at great achievements. Lucullus did not defeat 
<c Tigranes, nor Scipio, Antiochus, without coding. 
" them fome blood. It is after the greateft defeats 
" that Rome has acquired the greateft victories. 
" It is not by the favour of fortune {he has attained 
" to Co high a degree of power, but by her patience 
" and fortitude in fupporting herfelf with vigour 
" againft adverfity." 

CrafTus endeavoured by remonftrances of this kind 
to re-animate his troops : but when he had given 
them orders to raife the cry of battle, he perceived 
the general difcouragement of his army, even in that 
cry itfelf, which was faint, unequal and timorous ; 
whereas that of the enemy was bold, full, and ftre- 
nuous. 

The charge being given in confequence, the light- 
horfe of the Parthians difperfed themfelves upon ti e 
wings of the Romans, and taking them in flank, d'i- 
ftrefted them extremely with their arrows, whilft 
the heavy cavalry attacked them in front, and oblig- 
ed them to clofe up in one great body ; except thofe, 
who, to avoid the arrows, of which the wounds occa- 
fioned a long and painful death, had the courage to 
throw themfelves upon the horfe, like men in defpair. 
Tho* they did not do them much hurt, their audacity- 
was attended with this advantage ; it occafioned their 
dying immediately, by the large and deep wounds 
they received. For the barbarians thruft their lances 
through their bodies with fuch force and vigour, that 
they often killed two at once. 

After having fought in that manner the remainder 
of the day, upon night's coming on, the barbarians 
retired; faying, they would grant Craflus only that 
night to lament for his fon 3 unlefs he fhould find it 

more 
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more expedient to confult his own fafety, and prefer 
going voluntarily to being draged to their king Arfaces. 
They then encamped in the prefence of the Roman 
army, in the firm expectation, that the next day 
they mould meet with little or no difficulty in com- 
pleting its defeat. 

This was a terrible night for the Romans. They 
had no thoughts either of interring their dead, or of 
dreffing their wounded, of whom the greateft part 
died in the moft horrible torments. Every man was 
folely intent upon his particular diftrefs. For they all 
faw plainly, that they could not efcape, whether 
they waited for day in camp, or ventured, during 
the night, to throw themfelves into that immenfe 
plain, of which they faw no end. Befides which, in 
the latter choice, their wounded gave them great 
trouble. For to carry them off, would be very dif- 
ficult, and extremely retard their flight j and if they 
were left behind, it was not to be doubted but they 
would difcover the departure of the army by their 
cries and lamentations. 

Tho' they were perfectly fenfible, that Craflus 
alone was the caufe of all their misfortunes, they 
however were unanimous in defiring to fee his face, 
and to hear his voice. But for him, lying upon the 
ground, in an obfcuie corner, with his head covered 
in his cloke, he was to the vulgar, fays Plutarch, a 
great example of the inftability of fortune ; to wile 
and confiderate perfons, a ftill greater of the pernicious 
effects of temerity and ambition, which had blinded 
him to fuch a degree, that he could not bear to be lefs 
at Rome than the fix ft of fo many millions of men, 
and thought himfelf low and mean, becaufe theie 
were two above him, Caefar and Pompey. 

Oclavius, one of his lieutenants, and Caftius ap- 
proached him, and endeavoured to make him rife, and 
to confole and encourage him. But feeing him entire- 
ly deprefled by the weight of his affliction, and deaf 
to all confolation and xernonftrance, they aftembled 
3 * the 
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the principal officers, and held a council of war di- 
rectly ; and it being their unanimous opinion, that it 
was neceflary to retire immediately, they decamped 
without found of trumpet. This was done at firft 
with great filence. But foon after the fick and 
wounded, who could not follow, perceiving them- 
felves abandoned, filled the camp with tumult andcon- 
fufion, cries, fhrieks, and horrible lamentations; fo 
that the troops who marched foremoft, were feized 
with trouble and terror, imagining the enemy were 
coming on to attack them. By frequently turning 
back, and drawing up in battle, or bufying themfelves 
in feting the wounded who followed them upon the 
beafts of carriage, and in difmounting fuch as were 
lefs fick, they loft abundance of time. There were 
only three hundred horfe, under the command of Ig- 
natius, who did not ftop, and arrived about midnight 
at the city of Carrae. Ignatius called to the centinels 
upon the walls, and when they anfwered, bade them 
go to Coponius, who commanded in the place, and 
tell him that CrafTus had fought a great battle with 
the Parthians ; and without faying any more, or let- 
ing them know who he was, he pufhed on with all 
poflible expedition to the bridge CrafTus had laid over 
the Euphrates, and faved his troops by that means. 
But he was very much blamed for having abandoned 
his general. 

However, the meflage he had fent to Coponius by 
thofe guards, was of great fervice to Craflus. For 
that governor, wifely conjecturing from the manner 
in which the unknown perfon had given him that in- 
telligence, that it implied fome difafter, gave orders 
immediately for the garrifon to ftand to their arms. 
And when he was informed of the way CrafTus had 
taken, he marched out to meet him, and conducted 
him and his army into the city. The Parthians, 
tho' well informed of his flight, would not purfue 
him in the dark. But the next day early entered 
the camp, and put all the wounded, who had been 
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left there, to the number of four thoufand, to the 
fword j and their cavalry being difperfed over the 
plain after thofe who fled, took abundance of them, 
whom they found ftraggling on all fides. 

One of Craflus's lieutenants, named Vargunteius, 
having feparated in the night from the grofs of the 
army with four cohorts, miffed his way, and was 
found the next morning upon a fmall eminence by 
the barbarians, who attacked him. He defended him- 
felf with great valour, but was at length over- 
powered by multitude, and all his foldiers killed, 
except twenty, who, with fword in hand, fell on 
the enemy in defpair, in order to open themfelves a 
pafTage thro' them. The barbarians were fo much 
aftonifiied at their bravery, that out of admiration 
of it, they opened, and gave them pallage. They 
arrived fafe at Carrae. 

At the fame time Surena received falfe advice, 
that CrafTus had efcaped with the beft of his troops, 
and that thofe who had retired to Carne, were only 
a militia, that were not worth the trouble of purfuing. 
Surena, believing the reward of his victory loft, but 
ftill uncertain whether it were or not, defired to be 
better informed, in order to his refolving either to be- 
fiege Carrae, if CrafTus were there, or to purfue him 
if he had quited it. He therefore difpatched one of his 
interpreters, who fpoke both languages perfectly well, 
with orders to approach the walls of Carrie, and in 
the Roman language to defire to fpeak with CrafTus 
himfelf or Caffius, and to lay, that Surena demanded 
a conference with them. 

The interpreter having executed his orders, CrafTus 
accepted the propofal with joy. Soon after fome Ara- 
bian foldiers came from the barbarians, who knew 
CrafTus and Caflius by fight, from having feen them 
in the camp before the battle. Thofe foldiers ap- 
proached the place, and feeing Caffius upon the walls, 
they told him, That Surena was inclined to treat with 
them, and to permit the«i to retire, upon condition 
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that they would continue in amity with the king his 
matter, and abandon Mefopotamia to him : That this 
was more advantageous for both parties than to pro- 
ceed to the laft extremities. 

Caffius came into this, and demanded that the time 
and place for an interview between Surena and Caffius 
Ihould immediately be fixed. The Arabians allured 
him, that they would go and do their utmoft to that 
cfFe£t, and withdrew. 

Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a place 
from whence it could not efcape, marched thither the 
next day with his Parthians, who talked at firft with 
extreme haughtinefs, and declared, that if the Ro- 
mans expected any favourable terms from them, they 
muft previoufly deliver up Craflus and Caffius bound 
hand and foot into their hands. The Romans, en- 
raged at fuch exceeding deceit, told Craflus, that it 
was necetfary to renounce all remote and vain hopes 
of aid from the Armenians, and fly that very night, 
without lofing a moment's time. It was highly im- 
portant, that not one of the inhabitants of Carras 
fhould know this defign, till the inftant of its execu- 
tion. But Andromachus, one of the citizens, was 
informed of it firft, and by Craflus himfelf, who 
confided it to him, and chofe him for his guide, re- 
lying very injudicioufly upon his fidelity. 

The Parthians in confequence were not long be- 
fore they were fully apprized of the whole plan, by 
the means of that traitor. But as it was not their 
cuftom to engage in the night, the impoftor, to pre- 
vent Craflus from geting fo much ground as might 
make it impoflible for the Parthians to come up with 
him, led the Romans fometimes by one way, fome- 
times by another, and at length brought them into 
deep marfhy grounds, and places abounding with great 
ditches, where it was very difficult to march, and 
neceflary to make a great many turnings and windings 
to extricate themfelves out of that labyrinth. 
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There were fome, who fufpecling, that it was 
with no good defign Andromachus made them go 
backwards and forwards in that manner, refufed at 
laft to follow him, and Caffius himfelf returned to- 
wards Carrae. By hafty marches he efcaped into 
Syria with five hundred horfe. Moft of the relt, 
who had trufty guides, gained the pafs of the moun- 
tains called Sinnacbi) and were in a place of fafety be- 
fore the break of day. The latter might be about 
five thou&nd men, under the command of Octevius. 

As for Craflus, the day overtook him, ftill embar- 
raffed by the contrivance of the perfidious Androma- 
chus in thofe marfhy and difficult places. He had 
with him four cohorts of foot armed with round 
bucklers, a few horfe, and five lienors who carried the 
fafces before him. He at length came into the main 
road, after abundance of trouble and difficulty, when 
the enemy were almoft upon him, and he had no 
more than twelve ftadia to make, before he joined the 
troops under O&avius. All he could do, was to gain 
as foon as poffible another fummit of thofe mountains, 
le& impracticable to the horfe, and in confequence not 
fo fecure. This was under that of the Sinnacbi, to 
which it was joined by a long chain of mountains, that 
filled up all the fpace between them. Oftavius there- 
fore faw plainly the danger that threatened Craflus, 
and defcended firft himfelf from thofe eminences, 
with a fmall number of foldiers, to his aid. But he 
was foon followed by all the reft, who, reproaching 
themfelves for their cowardice, flew to his affiftance. 
Upon their arrival they charged the barbarians fo rude- 
ly, that they obliged them to abandon the hill. Af- 
ter that they placed Craflus in the midft of them, and 
forming a kind of rampart for him with their buck- 
lers, they declared fiercely that not an arrow of the 
enemy fhould approach their generaPs body, till they 
were all dead around him, fighting in his defence. 

Surena, feeing that the Parthians, already repulfed, 
Went on with lefs vigour to the attack, and if the 

night 
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night came on, and the Romans mould make the 
mountains, that it would be impoflible for him to 
take them, he had again recourfe to ftratagem to 
amufe Craflus. He gave fecret orders, that fome 
prifoners mould be fet at liberty, after having polled a 
number of his foldiers around them, who, feeming in 
difcourfe together, faid, as the general report of the 
army, that the king was much averfe to continuing 
war with the Romans ; that on the contrary, his 
defign was to cultivate their amity, and to give them 
proofs of his favourable inclinations, by treating Craf- 
fus with great humanity. And that the effects might 
agree with their expreffions, as foon as the prifoners 
were releafed, the barbarians retired from the fight, 
and Surena, advancing peaceably with his principal 
officers towards the hill, with his bow unftrung and 
arms extended, invited Craflus to come down and 
treat of an accommodation. He faid with a loud 
voice ; That contrary to the king his matter's will, 
and thro' the neceflity of a juft defenfe, he had 
made them experience the force and power of the 
Parthian arms ; and that at prefent he was difpofed to 
treat them with mildnefs and favour, by granting 
them peace, and giving them liberty to retire with 
entire fecurity on his part. We have obferved on 
more than one occafion, that the peculiar chara&erif- 
tic of thefe barbarians, was to promote the fuccefs of 
their defigns by fraud and treachery, and to make 
no fcruple of breaking thro' their engagements upon 
fuch occafions. 

The troops of Craflus lent a willing ear to this 
difcourfe of Surena's, and exprefled exceeding joy at 
it : but Craflus, who had experienced nothing but 
deceit and perfidy from the barbarians, and to whom 
fo fudden a change was very fufpicious, did not eafily 
give into it, and deliberated with his friends. The 
foldiers began to call out to him, and to urge him to 
accept the interview. From thence they proceeded 
to outrage and reproaches ; and went fo far as to ac - 
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cufe him of cowardice ; charging him with expofmg 
them to be flaughtered by enemies, with whom lie 
had not fo much as the courage to fpeak, when they 
appeared unarmed before him. 

CrafTus at firft had recourfe to entreaties, and re- 
monftrated to them, that by maintaining their ground 1 
for the reft of the day upon the eminencies and diffi- 
cult places, where they then were, they might eafily 
fave themfelves when night came on : He even (hewed 
them the way, and exhorted them not to fruftrate 
fuch hopes of their approaching fafety. But feeing 
they grew outragious, that they were ready to muti- 
ny, and by ftriking their fwords upon their fhields, 
even menaced him ; apprehending that commotion, 
he began to defcend, and turning about, he only faid 
thefe few words : " OcTtavius, and you Petronius, 
** with all the officers and captains here prefent, you 
** fee the neceffity I am under of taking a ftep I 
<e would willingly avoid, and are witnefles of the in- 
<c dignities and violence I fuffer. But I beg you, 
** when you have retired in fafety, that you will tell 
" all the world, for the honour of Rome our com- 
" mon mother, that CrafTus perifhed, deceived by 
<e the enemy, and not abandoned by his citizens." 
O&avius and Petronius could not refolve to let him 
go alone, but went down the hill with him, when 
CrafTus difmifled his lienors, who would have follow- 
ed him. 

The firft perfons the barbarians fent to him were 
two Greeks, who difmounting from their horfes, fa- 
luted him with profound refpedt, and told him in the 
Greek tongue, that he had only to fend fome of his 
attendants, and Surena would fatisfyhim, that himfelf, 
and thofe with him, came without arms, and with ail 
the fidelity and good intentions porlible. CrafTus re- 
plied, that had he fet the leaft value upon his life, he 
ihould not have come to have put himfelf into their 
hands ; and fent two brothers, named Rofcius, to know 
only upon what foot they fhould treat, and in what 
number. ' Surena 
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Surena caufed thofe two brothers to be feized and 
kept prifoners, and advancing on horfeback, followed 
by the principal officers of his army, as foon as he 
perceived CrafTus, JVhat do I fee / faid lie, IVhat ! 
the general of the Remans on foot, and zue on horfeback ! 
Let an horfe be brought for him immediately. He ima- 
gined, that CrafTus appeared in that manner before 
him out of refpect. CrafTus replied, That there was 
no reafon to be furprized that they came to an interview, 
each after the * cuflom of his ewn country. Very good, 
returned Surena, from henceforth let there be a treaty 
of *en<:e between king Orodes and the Romans : But we 
7-v if go to prepare and fign the articles of it upon the 
hank- of the Euphrates. For you Romans, added he, 
do not always remember your conventions. At the fame 
time he held out his hand to him. CrafTus would 
have fent for an horfe; but Surena told him, there 
was no occafion for it, and that the king made him 
a prefent of that. 

A horfe was immediately prefented to him, which 
had a golden bit ; and the king's officers, taking him 
round the middle, fet him upon it, furrounded him, 
and began to ftrike the horfe to make him go for- 
wards faft. O&avius was the firft, who, oftended at 
fuch behaviour, took the horfe by the bridle. Petro- 
nius feconded him, and afterwards all the reft of his 
attendants, who came round him, and endeavoured to 
flop the horfe, and to make thole retire by force, 
who prefTed CrafTus forwards. At firft they pufhed 
a^ainft each other with great tumult and diforder, and 
afterwards came to blows. Octavius, drawing his 
fword, killed a groom of one of thofe barbarians. 
At the fame time another of them gave Oclavius a 
great wound with his fword behind, which kid him 
dead upon the fpot. Petronius, who had no mield, 
received a ftroke upon his cuirafs, and leaped from his 

* Amivfjl the Ritnans tie cwjul always maribtd in for, at the bead 
of mfar.tiy. 
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horfe without being wounded. Craflus at the fame 
moment was killed by a Parthian. Of thofe that 
were prefent, fome were killed fighting around Ci al- 
ius, and others retired in good time to the hill. 

The Parthians loon followed them thither, and 
told them, that Craflus had fuffered the puniftiment 
due to his treachery ; but for them, that Surena let 
them know they had only to come down with confi- 
dence, and gave them his Word that they mould fuf- 
fer no ill treatment. Upon this promife fome went 
down, and put themfelves into the hands of the ene- 
my ; others took the advantage of the night, and dif- 
perfed on all fides. But of the latter very few efcap- 
ed : all the reft were purfued the next day by the A- 
rabians, who came up with them and put them to 
the fword. 

The lofs of this battle was the moft terrible blow 
the Romans had received from the battle of Cannae. 
They had twenty thoufand men killed in it, and ten 
thoufand taken prifoners. The reft made their efcape 
by different ways into Armenia, Cilieia, and Syria ; 
and out of thefe wrecks another army was afterwards 
formed in Syria, of which Camus took upon him the 
command, and with it prevented that country from 
falling into the hands of the victor. 

This defeat ought in one fenfe to have been more 
affecting to them than that of the battle of Cannae, 
becaufe they had lefs reafon to expedt it. When 
Hannibal was victorious at Cannae, Rome was in a 
ftate of humiliation. She had already loft many battles, 
and had no thoughts but of defending herfelf, and 
repulfmg the enemy. At this time Rome was tri- 
umphant, refpected, and formidable to all nations: 
She was miftrefs of the moft potent kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, Afia, and Africa, lately victorious over one of 
the moft powerful enemies fhe ever had ; yet in the 
moft exalted height of her greatnefs, {he faw her glory 
fuddenly fall to the ground, in an attack upon a people, 
formed out of the aftemblage of the eaftern nations, 

whole 
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whofe valour (he defpifed, and whom (he reckoned 
already amongft her conquefts. So complete a vic- 
tory mewed thofe haughty conquerors of the world a 
in a rival remote people,capable of making head againft, 
and of difputing the empire of the univerfe with, 
them ; and not only of feting bounds to their ambi- 
tious projects, but of making them apprehend for their 
own fafety. It mewed that the Romans might be 
overthrown in pitched battle, and fighting with all 
their forces ; that that power, which till then, like 
the inundation of a mighty fea, had overflowed all 
the countries in its way, might at length receive 
bounds, and be reftrained for the future within 
them. 

The check received by Crafllis from the Parthians, 
was a blot on the Roman name, which the victories 
gained fome time after by Ventidius were not capable 
of effacing. The ftandards of the vanquiftied legions 
were always fhewn by them as fights. The* pri- 
foners taken in that fatal day were kept there in cap- 
tivity, and the Romans, citizens or allies, contracted 
ignominious marriages to the (hame of Rome, as Ho- 
race emphatically defcribes it, and grew old in tran- 
quillity, upon the lands, and under the ftandards of 
the barbarians. It was not till thirty years after, in 
the reign of Auguftus, that the king of the Parthi- 
ans, without being compelled to it by arms, confent- 
ed to reftore their ftandards and prifoners to the Ro- 
mans j which was looked upon by Auguftus, and the 
whole empire, as a moll: glorious triumph ; fo much 
were the Romans humbled by the remembrance of 
that defeat, and fo much did they believe it incum- 

• Milefne Cnfli conjugc Barbara 
Turpis mariius vixit r & holiium 

(Proh Curia, inverfique rrorcs! ) 

Confenui: focerorum in armls j 
Sub rege Medu Marlus & Appulus, 
Anciliorum, nominis, & togae 
Oblitus, eternsque Veftze, 
* inolumi J'-ve, & urbe Roma ? 
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bent on them to efface it, if poflible, to the lean: 
trace ! For themfelves they never could forget it, 
Carfar was upon the point of feting out againft the 
Parthians, to avenge the affront Rome had received 
from them, when he was killed. Anthony formed 
the fame defign, which turned to his difgrace. The 
Romans, from that time, always regarded the war 
with the Parthians as the moft important of their 
wars. It was the object of the application of their 
moft warlike emperors, Trajan, Septimus Severus, 
&c. The firname of Parthicm was the title of 
which they were fondeft, and moft fenfibly flattered 
their ambition. If the Romans fometimes pafled the 
Euphrates, to extend their conquefts beyond it, the 
Parthians in their turn did the fame, to carry their 
arms and devastations into Syria, and even into Pa- 
leftine. In a word, the Romans could never fubjecl 
the Parthians to their yoke, and that nation was like 
a wall of brafs, which with impregnable force refitted 
the moft violent attacks of their power. 

When the battle of Carrae was fought, Orodes 
was in Armenia, where he had lately concluded a 
peace with Artabafus. The latter, upon the return 
of the exprefTes he had fent to CrafTus, perceiving by 
the falfe meafures he took, that the Romans were 
infallibly loft, treated an accommodation with Orodes, 
and by giving one of his daughters to Pacorus, the 
ion of the Parthian king, he cemented by that alli- 
ance the treaty he had lately made. Whilft they 
were celebrating the nuptials, the head and hand of 
Craflus were brought to them, which Surena had caufed 
to be cut off, and fent the king as a proof of his vic- 
tory. Their joy was exceedingly augmented by that 
fight, and it was faid that orders were given to pour 
molten gold into the mouth of that head, to reproach 
the infatiable thirft which Craffus always had for that 
metal. 

Surena did not long enjoy the pleafure of his victo- 
ry. His matter, jealous of his glory, and of the 

credit 
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credit it gave him, caufed him to be put to death 
foon after. There are princes, near whom too ihin- 
ing qualities are dangerous, who take umbrage at the 
virtues they are forced to admire, and cannot bear to 
be ferved by fuperior talents, capable of eclipfing 
their own. Orodes was of this character. He * per- 
ceived, as Tacitus obferves of Tiberius, that with 
all his power he could not fufficiently repay the fervice 
his general had lately done him. Now, when a be- 
nefit is above all return, ingratitude and hatred take 
place, inftead of acknowledgment and affection. 

Surena was a general of extraordinary merit. He 
was of confummate ability at thirty years of age, and 
furpafled all men of his times in valour. He was, 
befides that, perfectly well made, and of the mod ad- 
vantageous flature. . For riches, credit, and authority* 
he had alfo more than any man, and was, undoubt- 
edly, the greateft fubject the king of Parthia had. 
His birth gave him the privilege of puting the 
crown on the king's head at his coronation, and that 
right had appertained to his family from the eftablifh- 
ment of the empire. When he travelled, he had 
always a thoufand camels to carry his baggage, two 
hundred chariots for his wives and concubines, and 
for his guard, a thoufand horfe completely armed, 
befides a great number of light-armed troops, and 
domeftics, which in all did not amount to lefc than 
ten thoufand men. 

The Parthians expecting, after the defeat of the 
Roman army, to find Syria without defenfe, marched 
to conquer it. But Caffius, who had formed an ar- 
my out of the ruins of the other, received them with 
fo much vigour, that they were obliged to repafe th© 
Euphrates fhamefully, without effecting any thing* 

* Deftrui per hxc fortunam fu- folvi pofle ; ubi multum antevenere, 
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The next (a) year the confuls, M. Calpurnius Bi- 
bulus and M. Tullius Cicero, were afligned the pro- 
vinces Syria and Cilicia. Cicero repaired immediate- 
ly to the latter, which had been alloted him ; but 
Bibulus amufing himfelf at Rome, Caflius continued 
to command in Syria. And that was much to the 
advantage of the Romans ; fof the affairs of that 
country required a man of a quite different capacity 
to Bibulus. Pacorus, fon of Orodes king of the Par- 
thians, had palled the Euphrates in the beginning of 
the fpring, at the head of a numerous army, and had 
entered Syria. He was too young to command alone, 
and was therefore accompanied by Orfaces, an old ge- 
neral, who difpofed every thing. He marched direct- 
ly to Antioch, which he befieged. Caflius had fhut 
himfelf up in that place with all his troops. Cicero, 
who had received advice of his condition in his pro- 
vince, by the means of Antiochus king of Comagcna, 
afTembled all his forces, and marched to the eaftern 
frontier of his province, which bordered upon Ar- 
menia, to oppofe an invafion on that fide, mould the 
Armenians attempt it, and at the fame time to be 
at hand to fupport Caflius in cafe of need. He lent 
another body of troops towards the mountain Ama- 
nus, with the fame view. That detachment fell in 
with a great detachment of the Parthian cavalry, 
which had entered Cilicia, and entirely defeated it, 
fo that not a fmgle man efcaped. 

The news of this defeat, and that of Cicero's ap- 
proach to Antioch, extremely encouraged Caflius and 
his troops to make a good defenfe, and fo much 
abated the ardour of the Parthians, that defpairing 
to carry the place, they raifed the fiege, and went 
to form that of Antigonia, which was not far from 
thence. But they were fo little skilled in attacking 

(a) An. Mun. 3953. Beftre 1—4. Ad Attir, 1, v. iS, 20, »t. 
Chrift 51. Cic ad Famil. I iu vi. X.8. Vli. 2. 
epift. io> 17. Uu *• xii. 19- xv, 
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towns, that they mifcarried again before this, and 
were reduced to retire. That was no wonder ; the 
Parthians made their principal force confift in cavalry, 
and applied themfelves moft to field-battle, which 
fuited their genius beft. Caffius, who was apprized 
of the rout they would take, laid an ambufcade for 
them, which they did not fail to fall into. He de- 
feated them entirely, and killed a great number of 
them, amongft whom was their general Orfaces. The 
remains of their army repafTed the Euphrates. 

When Cicero faw the Parthians removed, and An- 
tioch out of danger, he turned his arms againft the 
inhabitants of mount Amanus, who being fituate be- 
tween Syria and Cilicia, were independent of, and at 
waf with, both thofe provinces. They made continual 
incurfions into them, and gave them great trouble. 
Cicero entirely fubje&ed thofe mountaineers, and took 
and demolifhed all their catties and forts. He after- 
wards marched againft another barbarous nation, 3 
kind of favages, who called themfelves (b) free Cili- 
cians, and pretended to have never been fubje£ted to 
the empire of any of the kings, who had been mas- 
ters of the countries round about. He took all their 
cities, and made fuch difpofitions in the country, as 
very much pleafed all their neighbours, whom, they 
perpetually harafled. 

It is Cicero himfelf, who relates thefe circum fiances 
in feveral of his letters. There are two, amongft 
the reft, which may be looked upon as perfect mo- 
dels of the manner, in which a general or commander 
ought to give a prince or his miniftry an account of 
a military expedition ; with fuch fimplirity, perfpi- 
cuity, and precifion, in which the proper character 
of writings, and relations of this kind confifts, are 
they expreiled. The firft is addrefTed to the fenate 
and people of Rome, and to the principal magiftrates ; 
it is the fecond of his fifteenth book of familiar epiftles; 

{b) EUutbero Cilices, 
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the other is wrote particularly to Cato. This laft is 
a matter-piece, wherein Cicero, who paflionately de- 
fired the honour of a triumph for his military expe- 
ditions, employs all the art and addrefs of eloquence 
to engage that grave fenator in his favour. Plutarch 
telis us fc) 9 that after his return to Rome, the fenatc 
offered him a triumph, and that he refufed it, upon 
account of the civil war then ready to break out be- 
tween- Caefer and Pompey j not believing that it be- 
came him to celebrate a folemnity which breathed no- 
thing but joy, at a time when the ftate was upon the 
point of falling into the greateft calamities. His re- 
fufal to triumph in the midft of the apprehenfions 
and diforders of a bloody civil war, argues in Cicero 
a great love for the public good and his country, 
and does him much more honour than a triumph it- 
felf could have done. 

- ^During the civil war between Pompey and Caefar, 
and thofe that followed, the Parthians, declaring fome- 
times for one, and fometimes for the other, party, 
fnade feveral irruptions into Syria and Paleftine. But 
thofe are events, which particularly relate to the Ro- 
man or Jewifti hiftories, and therefore do not enter 
into my plan. 

I fhall conclude this abridgment of that of the 
Parthians, with the deaths of Pacorus and Orodes his 
father. Ventidius* who commanded the Roman ar- 
mies, 'under the authority of Anthony the triumvir, 
did' s nbt a little contribute to the re-eftabliihing the 
honour of the nation. He was a foldier of fortune, 
who from the loweft condition of (d) life, had raifed 
himfelf by his merit to the higheft dignities of the 
republic. In the war againft the allies of Rome, 
who attempted to extort the freedom of the city by 
force, he was taken an infant, with his mother, in 
Afculum, the capital of the Picenians, by Strabo, the 

(0 Pint, in Cic. p. 8:9 {d) Vell.Paterc I a. c. 6j. Valer. 
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father of Pompey the great, and led in triumph be- 
fore that general. Supported by the credit of C. Cae- 
far, under whom he bad ferved in Gaul, and patted 
through all the degrees of the army, he became prte- 
tor andjconful. He was the only perfon that triumph- 
ed for his exploits againft the Parthians, and obn 
tained that honour, after having been led in a triumph 
himfelf. 

I have faid, that Vcntidius contributed very much 
to make the Romans amends for the affront they had 
received at the battle of Carrie. He bad began, to 
revenge the defeat of Craffus and his army, by two 
fucceffive victories gained over thpfe terrible enemies. 
A third, ftill greater than the former, completed the 
work,, and was obtained in this manner. 

That (e) general, apprehending the Parthian?, 
whofe preparations were much advanced, would pre- 
vent him, and pals the Euphrates before lie had time 
to draw all his troops together out of their different 
quarters, had recourfe to this ftratagem. T here was 
a- petty eaftern prince in his camp, under the name 
of an ally, whom he knew to be entirely in the in- 
terefts of the Parthians, and that he. held fecret in- 
telligence with them, and gave them advice of all 
the defignsof the Romans which he could difcoveifc 
He refolved to make this man's treachery the means 
to draw the Parthians into a fnare he had laid for 
them. 

With that view he contracted a more than ordi- 
nary intimacy with this traitor. He converfed fre- 
quently with him upon the operations of the cam- 
paign. Affecting at length to open himfelf to him 
with great confidence, he obferved, that he was 
much afraid, from advices he had received, that the 
Parthians did not defign to pafs the Euphrates at 

(e) An. Mun. 3965. Before in Partis. p- 156. Dion. Caff. 1. 49, 
Chrift 39. Jofeph. Aniij. xiv. 24. £.403, 404, Juflin« 1. 42. •> 4» 
flut. in Anton, p. q^i. A pian. 
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Zeugma, as ufual, but a great way lower. For, (aid 
he, if they pafs at Zeugma, the country on this fide 
is fo mountainous, that the cavalry, in which the 
whole force of their army confifts, can do us no great 
hurt. But if they pafs below, there are nothing but 
plains, where they will have all manner of advantages 
againft us, and it will be impolfible for us to make 
head againft them. As foon as he had imparted this 
fecret to him, fhe fpy did not fail, as Ventidius had J 
rightly forefeen, to communicate it to the Parthian?, 
with whom it had all the effect he could defire. Pa- 
cor us, inftead of going to Zeugma, immediately took 
the other rout, loft abundance of time in the great 
compafs he was obliged to take, and in the prepara- 
tions necefTary for paffing the river there. Ventidius 
got forty days by this means, which he employed in 
making Silon of Judaea join him, with the legions 
quartered on the other fide of mount Taurus, and 
found himfelf in a condition to give the Parthians a 
good reception when they entered Syria. 

As they faw that they had not been attacked either 
in paffing the river, or afterwards, they attributed 
that inactivity to terror and cowardice, and marched 
directly to charge the enemy in their camp, though 
•fituated very advantageoufly upon an eminence, not 
doubting but they mould foon make themfelves maf- 
ters of it, and that without much refiftance. They 
were miftaken. The Romans quitcd their camp, 
fell on them with impetuofity, and pufhed them with 
the utmoft vigour upon the declivity ; and as they 
had the advantage of the ground, and their light- 
armed troops poured mowers of darts upon the Par- 
thians, they foon put them into diforder, notwith- 
ftanding the vigorous refiftance they made at firft. 
The flaughter was very great. Pacorus was killed in 
the battle, and his death was followed immediately with 
the flight of his whole army. The vanquifhed made 
hafte to regain the bridge, in order to return into their 
own country j but the Romans prevented them, and 

cut 
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cut the greateft part of them in pieces. Some few 
efcaping by flight, retired to Antiochus king of Co- 
magena. Hiftory obferves, that this celebrated battle, 
which fo well revenged the defeat of Craffus, was 
fought exactly on the fame day with the battle of 
Carrse fourteen years before. 

* Orodes was fo ftruck with the lofs of this battle, 
and the death of his fon, that he was almoft out of 
his fenfes. For feveral days he neither opened his 
mouth, nor took any nourifhment. When the ex- 
cefs of his grief was a little abated, and would per- 
mit him to fpeak, nothing was heard from him but 
the name of Pacorus. He imagined that he faw him, 
and called to him; he feemed to difcourfe with him, 
and as if he were living, to fpeak to him, and hear 
him fpeak. At other times he remembered that he 
was dead, and fhed a torrent of tears. 

Never was grief more juii. This was the moft 
fatal blow for the Parthian monarchy it had ever re- 
ceived ; nor was the lofs of the prince lefs than that 
of the army itfelf. For lie was the moft excellent 
perfon the houfe of the Arfacides had ever produced, 
for juftice, clemency, valour, and all the qualities 
which conftitute the truly great prince. He had 
made himfelf fo much beloved in Syria, during the 
little time he refided there, that never did the people 
exprefs more affection for any of their native fove- 
reigns, than for the perfon of this foreign prince. 

When Orodes had a little recovered the dejection, 
into which the death of his dear fon Pacorus had 
thrown him, he found himfelf extremely embarrafled 
about the choice of his fucceflbr out of his other chil- 
dren. He had thirty by different women, each of 

* Orodes, repente filii morte & tnultos Heinle dies, ubi dolor voc*rn 
exercitus clade audita, ex dolore in laxaverat, nihil aliud q iam Paco- 
furorem vertitur. Multis diebus rum vocabat. Pacorus illi videri, Pa- 
non allcqui qienquam, ncn cibum corus audiri videbatur. cum il!o loqui, 
fumerc, non vocem mittcre, ita ut cum ilh conflftere. Intercu n qjafi 
etiam mutus fadus videraur. Poft amilTum flsbiliter doleba 1 :. Juflm. 
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whom folicited him in favour of her own, and made 
ufe of all the afcendant fhe had over a fpirit impaired 
by age and affliction. At laft he determined however 
to follow the order of birth, and. nominated Phraa- 
tes, the eldeft and moft vicious of them all. He 
bad fcarce taken (f) pofleffion of the throne, when 
he caufed all his brothers, whom his father had by 
the daughter of Antiochus Eufebes, king of Syria, 
to be murthered, and that only becaufe their mother 
was of a better family than his, and they had more 
merit than himfelf. The father, who was ftill alive, 
not being able to avoid profefling extreme difpleafure 
upon that occafion, that unnatural fon ordered him 
alfo to be put to death. He treated the reft of his 
brothers in the fame manner, and did not fpare his 
own fon, from the apprehenfion that the people would 
fet him upon the throne in his ftead. It was this 
prince, fo cruel in regard to all his own family, that 
treated Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, with peculiar 
favour and clemency. 

Article III. 

Abridgment of the kijlory of the k'mgs of Cappadocia^ 
from the foundation of that kingdom to the time when 
it became a province of the Roman empire. 

7 Have fpoke in feveral parts of this hiftory of the 
kings of Cappadocia, according as I had occafion, 
but without mentioning either their beginning or fuc- 
ceflion. I fliall here unite in one point of view all 
that relates to that kingdom. 

Cappadocia is a great country (a) of Afia Minor. 
The Perfians, under whom it was at firfr, had divided 
it into two parts, and eftabliflied two fatrapies or go- 
vernments in it. The Macedonians, into whole 

(/) An. Mun. ^9 Bef'rre Cbilft 37. 
{*) Strab. 1, il. p. 553, 534- 
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pofTeflion it fell, fufFered thofe two governments to 
be changed into kingdoms. The one extended to- 
ward mount Taurus, and was properly called Cap- 
padocia, or Cappadocia Major, the other toward 
Pontus, and was called Cappadocia Pontica, or Cap- 
padocia Minor ; they were at length united into one 
kingdom. 

Strabo fays, that Ariarathes was the firft king of 
Cappadocia, but does not mention at what time he 
began to reign. It is probable, that it was about the 
time (b) Philip, father of Alexander the great, be- 
;ran to reign in Macedonia, and Ochus in Perfiai 
admitting that the kingdom of Cappadocia continued 
three hundred threefcore and fixteen years, before it 
w.i«i reduced into a province of the Roman empire 
under Tiberius. 

It was governed at firft by a long fuccetiion of 
kings named Ariarathes, then by kings called Ario- 
barzanes, who did not exceed the third generation i 
and at length by the laft, Archelaus. " According to 
Diodorus Siculus, there were many kings of Cappa* 
docia before Ariarathes ; but as their hiftory- is almoft 
entirely unknown, I {hall make no mention of it in 
this place. 

Ariarathes I. (c) He reigned jointly with his 
brother Holopherncs, for whom he had a particular, 
affedion. 

Having joined the Perfians (d) in the expedition a- 
gainft Egypt, he acquired great glory, and returned 
home laden with honours by king Ochus. 

Ariarathes II. Ion of the former, [e) had lived, 
at peace in his dominions, during the wars of Alex- 
ander the great, who out of impatience to come to 
blows with Darius, was unwilling to be delayed for 

lb) An. Mm. 3644- Before Chr.fr 35-2; 
Chrift 360 (*) An. Mun. 366S. B.fore 

(c) An- Mun. 5644., Before Chrift 3-56. PJut. in Eumen. p. 
Chrift 360 548. D.od i. J H . p. ^99. 

An. Man, 5 5; 3. Before 
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the conqueft of Cappadocia, and had contented him- 
felf with Tome inftances of fubmiflion. 
^ After that prince's death, Cappadocia, in the par- 
tition made of the provinces of his empire by his ge- 
nerals, fell to Eumenes. Perdiccas, to put him into 
pofleflion of it, conducted him thither at the head of 
a powerful army. Ariarathes on his fide prepared 
for a vigorous defenfe. He had thirty thoufand foot, 
and a numerous cavalry. They came to a battle. 
Ariarathes was defeated and taken prifoner. Perdic- 
cas caufed him, with his principal officers, to be 
crucified, and put Eumenes into pofleflion of his do- 
minions. 

Ariarathes III. after the death of his father, 
cfcaped into Armenia. 

As foon as he was apprized of the (/) death of Per- 
diccas and Eumenes, and the employment the other 
wars gave Antigonus and Seleucus> he entered Cappa- 
docia with troops, lent him by Ardoates king of Ar- 
menia. He defeated Amyntas, general of the Mace- 
donians, drove him out of the country, and re-afcended 
the throne of his anceftors. 

Ariamnes his eldeft fon fucceeded him (g). He 
entered into an alliance with Antiochus Theos, king 
of Syria, and married his eldeft fon to Stratonice, the 
daughter of the fame Antiochus. He had lb great an 
affection for this fon, that he made him his college 
in the* kingdom. 

Ariarathes IV". having reigned alone after the 
death of his father, left his dominions, when he died, 
to his fon of the fame name with himfelf, who was 
at that time very young. 

Ariarathes V., He (h) married Antiochis, 
daughter of Antiochus the great, an artificial prin- 
cefs, who finding herfelf barren, had recourfe to im- 

(/) An Mun. 3689,. Before Chrift 315-. 
(/) An.. Mun. ,7iO- Before Chrift 284.* 
{b} An.. Mun. 3*14. B.'fjre Cfcsirt 190. 
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pofture. She deceived her husband, and made him 
believe that (he had had two fons, one of whom was 
called Ariarathes, and the other * Holophernes. Her 
barrennefs ceafing fome time after, flic had two daugh- 
ters, and then one fon, who was named Alithridates. 
She confefled the fraud to her husband, and fent one 
of the fuppofed children to be brought up at Rome, 
with a fmall train, and the other into Ionia. The 
true fon took the name of Ariarathes, and was edu- 
cated after the manner of the Greeks. 

Ariarathes V. fupplied his father-in-law, An- 
tiochus king of Syria, with troops, in the war which 
he undertook againft the Romans. Antiochus hav- 
ing been defeated, Ariarathes fent (/) ambafladors 
to Rome, to ask the fenate's pardon, for having been 
obliged to declare againft the Romans, in favour of 
his father-in-law. This was granted him, but net 
till after he had been condemned to pay., by way of 
expiation of his fault, two hundred talents, that is to 
fay, two hundred thoufand crowns. The fenate af- 
terwards abated him half that fum, at the requeft of 
Eumenes king of Pergamus, who had lately married 
his daughter. 

Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with 
his fon-in-law Eumenes, againft Pharnaces king of 
Pontus. The Romans, who had rendered themfelves 
arbiters of the kings of the eaft, fent ambafladors to 
tranfacT: a treaty between thofe three princes: But 
Pharnaces rejected their mediation. However, two 
years after, he was obliged to treat with Eumenes 
and Ariarathes upon conditions fufficiently hard. 

The latter had a fon of his own name, who loved 
him in the moft tender manner, which occafioned hi$ 
being firnamed Philopator, and for whom he had no 
lefs affe&ion. He defired to give him the proofs of 
it, in refigning the kingdom to him, and placing hira 

* He is called fo Sy Pc'jbiut, (/) Li v. I. 37. 11.4c. J. 38. n, 
gnd Oic/bcrnts by UtodtrtisSJculus, 37, & 39. 
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upon the throne during his life. The Ton, who had 
all poffible affe&ion and refpect for a father that fo 
well deferved both, could not refolve to accept an 
offer fo advantageous in the vulgar opinion of men, 
but a mortal wound to fo good a heart as his ; and 
reprefented to his father, that he was not one of thole 
who could confent to reign during the life of him to 
whom he owed his being. Such examples of mode- 
ration, generofity, difintereftednefs, and fincere affec- 
tion for a father, are the more extraordinary, and 
were the more admired, as in the times of which we 
are now relating the hiftory, inordinate ambition re- 
fpe&cd nothing, and boldly violated the moft facred 
ties of nature and religion. 

Ariarathes VI. firnamed Philopator, reigned 
after his father's death,' and was an excellent prince. 
As foon (/) as he afcended the throne, he fent an erh- 
baffy to Rome, to renew the alliance his father had 
contracted with the Romans, which he found no 
difficulty to obtain. He applied himfelf very clofely 
to the ftudy of philofophy, from whence Cappadocia, 
which, till then, had been unknown to the Greeks, 
became the refidence of many learned men. 

Demetrius, king of Syria, had a filler, whom A- 
riarathes refufed to efpoufe, left that alliance mould 
give offence to the Romans. That refufal extremely 
prejudiced Demetrius againft the king of Cappadocia. 
He foon found an occafion to be revenged, by fupply- 
ing Holophernes with troops, who pretended himfelf 
the brother of (/) Ariarathes, expelled him from the 
throne, and after that violence reigned tyrannically. 
He put many to death, confifcated the eftates of the 
greateft lords, and even plundered a temple of Jupi- 
ter, which had been reverenced by the people from 
time immemorial, and had never fuffered fuch a vio- 
lation before. Apprehending a revolution, which his 

(*) An. Mun. 3*4.x. Before (I) Diod. in Excerpt, p. 334, 
Chrift i6z. Diod.ia EcJog. I 31. & 336, 
p. 865. - 
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cruelty gave him reafon to expert, he depofited * four 
hundred talents with the inhabitants of Priene, a city 
of Ionia. Ariarathes had taken refuge at Rome, to 
implore aid of the Romans. The ufurper fent his 
deputies thither alfo. The fenate, according to the 
ufual motives of their policy, decreed that the king- 
dom mould be divided between the two brothers. 
Ariarathes found a more immediate and more effec- 
tual protector, in the perfon of ( m) Attalus king of Per- 
gamus, who fignalized the beginning of his reign by 
re-eftabliming this unfortunate prince upon the throne 
of his anceftors. Ariarathes, to revenge himfelf on 
the ufurper, was for obliging the inhabitants of Priene 
to deliver into his hands the four hundred talents 
Holophernes had left with them. The}' oppofed that 
demand, with pleading the inviolable faith of depofits, 
which would not admit their giving up that fum to 
any one whatfoever, during the life of the perfon who 
had confided it to their keeping. Ariarathes had no 
regard to fo juft a reprefenration, and laid wafte their 
lands without mercy, notwithstanding which, fo con- 
fiderable a lofs did not induce them to violate the 
fidelity they thought themfelves obliged to obferve 
in regard to him, who had confided that depofit with 
them. 

Holophernes had (») retired to Antioch, where he 
joined in a con fpi racy with the inhabitants of that 
city againft Demetrius his benefactor, whofe place he 
had conceived hopes of fupplying. The confpiracy 
was difcovered, and Holophernes imprifoned. De- 
metrius would have put him to death dire&ly, if he 
had not judged it more advifable to referve him, in 
order to make ufe of him afterwards in the pre- 
tenfions he had upon Cappadocia, and the deiign 
he had formed of dethroning and deftroying A- 
riarathes : but he was prevented by the plot con- 

* Four hundred thoufand crowns. 

(«J An. MuQt 3845. Before thrift 159. (») Juftin-I. 35. c, r. 
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trived againft him by the three kings of Egypt, Per- 
gamus, and Cappadocia, who fet Alexander Bala up- 
on the throne in his ftead. 

Ariarathes aided the Romans againft Ariftonicus, 
who (a) had poflefled himfelf of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, and periftied in that war. 

He left fix children, whom he had by Laodice. 
The Romans, in gratitude for the father's fervices, 
added Lycaoniaand Cilicia to their dominions. Laodice, 
who was regent during the minority of thofe fix 
princes, apprehending the lofs of her authority when 
they mould be at age to reign, poifoned live of them 
the fame year their father died. She had treated the 
fixth in the fame manner, if the vigilance of relations 
had not removed him from the fury of that unnatural 
mother. The people fet him upon the throne, after 
having deftroyed that cruel murtherefs of her children. 
1 Ariarathes VII. (b) He married another 
Laodice, fifter of Mithridates Eupator, and had 
two fons by her, Ariarathes VIII. and Aria- 
rathes IX. (c) His brother-in-law caufed him to 
be murthered by Gordius, one of his fubje&s. Laodice 
afterwards married Nicomedcs king of Bithynia, who 
immediately took poffeflion of Cappadocia. Mithri- 
dates fent an army thither, drove out the garrifons of 
Nicomedes, and reftored the kingdom to his nephew, 
the fon of the fame Ariarathes, whom lie had caufed 
to be aflaifinated. 

Ariarathes VIII. had fcarce afcended the 
throne, when Mithridates prefied him to recall Gor- 
dius from banrfhment, with defign to rid himfelf of 
the fon by the fame aflaflin who had killed the father. 
That young prince ftiuddered at the propofal, and 
raifed an army to oppofe the violence of his uncle. 
Mithridates being unwilling to decide his meafures by 
the hazard of a battle, chofe rather to draw Ariarathes 

(a) An. Mun. 3875. Before !c) An. Mun. 391 3 Before 
Cbrlft 139. Juftin, J. 37. c. l» Ch-Ut 91. 
Juftin. r. 38. c. 1 . 
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to a conference, in which he aflaflinated him with a 
dagger concealed for that purpofe in the view of the 
two armies. He fet his own fon of only eight years 
old in his place, caufed him to be called Ariarathes, 
and gave him Gordius for his governor (a). The 
Cappadocians, not being able to bear the vexations of 
the lieutenants of Mithridates, rofe in arms, called in 
Ariarathes, the late king's brother, from Afia, and 
placed him upon the throne. 

Ariarathes IX. Soon after his return, Mithri- 
dates attacked, overthrew, and expelled him the king- 
dom. That young prince's grief brought a diftemper 
on him of which he died foon after. Mithridates 
had re-eftablimed his fon upon the throne. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that 
Mithridates, being in poflellion of Cappadocia, might 
fall upon his dominions, fet up an infant of eight 
years old, to whom he alfo gave the name of Ariara- 
thes, and fent deputies to the Romans to demand the 
kingdom of his father in his name. Queen Laodice 
his wife went exprefly to Rome to fupport the im- 
pofture, and to teftify, that me had three fons by 
Ariarathes VII. of whom this which me pro- 
duced, was the lair. Mithridates, on his fide, ven- 
tured to have affurances made by Gordius, that his 
fon, whom he had placed upon the throne, was the 
ion of that Ariarathes who had been killed in the 
war againft Ariftonicus. What times were thefe ! 
what a feries is here of frauds and impoftures ! The 
Roman people faw through them ; and not to fupport 
them on either fide, decreed that Mithridates mould 
renounce Cappadocia, which for the future moulcj 
enjoy its liberty, and govern itfelf as it thought pro- 
per. But the Cappadocians fent to Rome, to declare 
that liberty was infupportable to them, and to de- 
mand a king. We may juflly be aftonifhed at the 
tafte of a people, who could prefer liavery to liberty I 

JuAin. 1. 38. c. z* 
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but there are capricious and corrupt nations, to which 
the monarchical is better adapted than the repub- 
lican government ; and there are few people, who 
are wife enough to make a moderate ufe of perfect 
and entire liberty. The Cappadocians elected, or 
rather received from the Romans, Ariobarzanes for 
their king, whofe family was extinct: at the third 
generation. 

Ariobarzanes I. (a) Thi new prince did not 
enjoy his dignity in peace. Mithraas and Bagoas, 
generals of Tigranes, drove him out of Cappadocia, 
and re- inflated Ariarathes, fon of Mithridates. The 
Romans caufed Ariobarzanes to it re-inflated. He 
was expelled fome time after by an army fent by Mi- 
thridates into Cappadocia in favour of his fon. Sylla, 
having obtained great advantages over Mithridates, 
compelled him to abandon Cappadocia. Some time 
after, at the infrigation of that prince, Tigranes in- 
vaded that kingdom, and carried oft' three hundred 
thoufand men, to whom he gave lands in Armenia. 
Ariobarzanes, who had efcaped to Rome before the 
invafion (l<\ was not reftored till Pompey had put an 
end to the war with Mithridates. 

Ariobarzanes II. Pompey had confiderably en- 
larged the dominions of Ariobarzanes, when he re- 
placed him upon the throne of Cappadocia. His 
fon fucceeded to all that great inheritance, but did 
not keep it long. He was killed fome time before 
Cicero went to command in Cilicia. The prince 
who reigned at that time was Ariobarzanes III. 
grandfon of Ariobarzanes I. 

Ariobarzanes III. Cicero (r), upon quiting 
Rome, had received orders to favour and protect 
Ariobarzanes with all pofliblc care, as a prince whofe 

(a) An. Mun. 3915-. Before Chrift 66. 
Chrift 89. Apchin. in Mithnd. ' c) An. Mun. 3953. Before 
p. 176. &c. Juftin. i: 33. c- 3. Clirilr 51. Cic Eoill. a. & 4. 
FJut in Sylla. I. 1 v ad FainiJ, Sc Epift. ao. 1. 5. 

{&) An', Mun, 3938. Before ad Auici 
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welfare was dear to the fenate and people : A glo- 
rious teftimonial, which had never before been grant- 
ed to any king. Cicero punctually executed the or- 
der of the fenate. When he arrived in Cilicia, Ario- 
barzanes was menaced with being killed, as his far 
ther had been. A confpiracy was on foot againft 
him, in favour of his brother Ariarathes. The lat- 
ter declared to Cicero, that he had no part in that 
plot ; that indeed he had been earneftly folicited to 
accept the kingdom, but that he had always been in- 
finitely averfe to fuch thoughts, during the life of his 
brother, who had no ifliie. Cicero employed the 
authority of his office, and all the credit his high re- 
putation gave him, to difpel the ftorm with which 
the king was threatened. His * endeavours were 
fuccefsful ; he faved the king's life and crown by 
his conftancy, and a generous difintereftednefs, which 
rendered him inacceflible to all the attempts that 
were made to corrupt his integrity, and to make him 
change fides. The greater! danger came from the 
high-prieft of Comana. There were two principal 
cities of that name, the one in Cappadocia, and the 
other in the kingdom of Pontus (a). They were 
confecrated to Bellona, and obferved almoft the fame 
ceremonies in the worfhip of that goddefs. The 
one was formed upon the model of the other ; that 
of Pontus upon that of Cappadocia. It is of the lat- 
ter we fpeak in this place. The temple of that 
goddefs was endowed with great eftates, and ferved 
by avaft number of perfons, under the authority of a 
pontiff, a man of great credit, and fo confide rable, 
that only the king was his fuperior : he was generally 
of the blood royal. His dignity was for Life. Strabo 
fays, that in his time there were above fix thoufand 
perfons confecrated to the fervice of this temple. 



* Ariobarzanss opera mea v.'vit, 
regnat E> Trapotfca confil o & au« 
ftoritatr, & qucd prcditor.bus ejus 



Jck£qv, prxbui, reg'tn, return* 
que fcrvavi. Cic. lip'Ji' 20 5« 
ad Attic. 

(a) Strab, 1. iz. p 535. & S^7- 
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From hence the high-prieft was fo powerful j and * 
in the time of which we fpeak, might have occafioned 
a very dangerous war, and involved Ariobarzanes in 
great difficulties, had he thought proper to defend 
himfelf by force of arms, as it was believed he would ; 
for he had troops, both horfe and foot, ready to take 
the field, with great funds to pay and fubfift them, 
But Cicero, by his prudence, prevailed upon him to 
retire out of the kingdom, and to leave Ariobarzanes 
in the peaceable pofleilion of it. 

During the civil war between Caefar and Pompey, 
Ariobarzanes marched with fome troops to the latter, 
who were prefent at the battle of Pharfalia. This, 
no doubt was the reafon that Caefar laid Ariobarzanes 
under contribution. It is certain he exacted very con- 
iiderable fums of money from him [a) : for that prince 
reprefented to him, that it would be impoflible for 
him to pay them, if Pharnaces continued to plunder 
Cappadocia. Caefar was then in Egypt, from whence 
he fet out to reduce Pharnaces to reafon. He pafied 
thro* Cappadocia, and made fuch regulations there, 
as imply that Ariobarzanes and his brother were in no 
very good undemanding, and entirely fubje&ed the 
latter to the authority of the former. After Caefar 
had conquered Pharnaces (b) 9 he gave part of Cilicia 
and Armenia to Ariobarzanes. 

This good treatment (r) gave the murderers of Caefar 
reafon to believe, that the king of Cappadocia would 
not favour their party. He did not openly declare 
againft them , but he refufed to enter into their al- 

* Cum magnum bellum in aula; communita, regnum cum 

Cappadocia concitaretur, fi facer- dignitate obtineret. Cic. Epiji. 4. 

dos armis fe (quod fccturus puta- lib. \$.ad Famil. 

batur) defenderet, adolefcens & {a) Caefar de bell. Civ. 1. 3. 

equitatu & p ditatu & pecunia pa- Hift. de bell- Alex, 

ratus, & toco, iis qui novari ali- (6) Diod. I. 42. p. 183. 

quid volebant, perfeci ut c regno (c) An. Mun. 396z.Before Chrift 

ille difcederet ; rexque fine tumul- 42. Diod. U 47. 
tu ac fioe armis, omni automate 
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liance. This conduct gave them a juft diffidence of 
him, fo that Caflius thought it incumbent upon him 
not to fpare him. He attacked him, and having 
taken him prifoner, put him to death. 

Ariarathes X. By the death of Ariobarzanes, 
the kingdom of Cappadocia remained to his brother 
Ariarathes. The pofleflion of it was difputed with 
him by Sifinna, the eldeft fon of Glaphyra, wife of 
Archelaus, high-prieft of Bellona, at Comana in Cap- 
padocia. This Archelaus was the grandfon of Arche- 
Jaus, a Cappadocian by nation, and general of an 
army in Greece for Mithridates againft Sylla. He 
abandoned the party of Mithridates in the fecond 
war, as we mall relate in the following book (a ), 
and joined the Romans. He left one fon, named alfo 
Archelaus, who married Berenice, queen of Egypt, 
and was killed fix months after in a battle. He ob- 
tained a very honourable dignity of Pompey, which 
was the high-priefthood of Comana in Cappadocia. 
His fon Archelaus poiTefled it after him. He married 
Glaphyra, a lady of extraordinary beauty, and had 
two fons by her, Sifinna and Archelaus. {b) The 
firft difputed the kingdom of Cappadocia with Aria- 
rathes, who poilefled it. Mark Anthony was the 
judge of this difference, and determined it in favour 
of Sifinna. What became of him is not known ; 
hiftory only tells us, that Ariarathes re-afcended the 
throne. Five or fix years after, Mark Anthony ex- 
pelled him fV), and fet Archelaus, the fecond fon of 
Glaphyra, upon the throne. 

Archelaus. {d) That prince became very pow- 
erful. He exprefled his gratitude to Mark Anthony, 
by joining him with good troops at the battle of 
A&ium. He was fo fortunate, notwithftanding that 

(a) Stnb. !. ia. p. 558. Diod. (c) An. Mun. 3968. Before 
1. 39. p. 116. Chrift -j6 Diod. I.4.9. p 4.1 1. 

\b) }An. Mun. 3963. Before (,/) An, Mun. 3973. Before 
Christ 41 Appian. ue bell. Civ. Chrift 31. Plut. in Anton. p-9H' 
]. 5 . p. 675. 

conduct, 
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conduct, to efcape the refentment of Auguftus. He 
was differed to keep pofleflion of Cappadocia, and 
Was almoft the only one treated with fo much 
favour. 

He affifted Tiberius (a) to re^eftablifh Tigranes in 
Armenia, and obtained of Auguftus, Armenia minor, 
and a great part of Cilicia. Tiberius rendered him 
great fervices with Auguftus, cfpccially when his 
fubje&s brought accufations againft him before that 
prince. He pleaded his caufe himfelf, and was the 
occafion of his gaining it. Archelaus fixed his refi- 
dence in the ifland of Eleufis near the coaft of Ci- 
licia, and having married Pythodoris, the widow of 
Polemon king of Pontus, he confiderably augmented 
his power. For as the fons of Polemon were in- 
fants at that time, he had undoubtedly the admini- 
ftration of their kingdom jointly with their mother. 

His reign was very long and happy : (/>) but his 
latter years were unfortunate, in effec't of Tiberius's 
revenge. That prince, who law with pain, that Caius 
and Lucius, the fons of Agrippa, grandfons of Au- 
guftus, and his fons by adoption, were raifed by de- 
grees above him ; * to avoid giving umbrage to the 
two young Caefars, and to fpare himfelf the mortifi- 
cation of being witnefs to their aggrandifement, de- 
manded and obtained permiffion to retire to Rhodes, 
under pretext that he had occafion to withdraw from 
bufinefs and the hurry of Rome for the re-eftablifh- 
ment of his health. His retreat was confidered as a 
real baniftiment, and people began to neglect him as 
a perfon in difgrace, and did not believe it fafe to appear 

(a) An. Mun. 39^4« Before 662. Suetcn. in Tib. c 10. V li. 

Chri/l 2i. Jolsph. Anciq. 1. 15- Paterc. 1.2. c. 99 

c. 5. Diod. 1. 54. p. $26. Si:eton. * Ne fulgor fuus orient'urn 

in Tib- c 8. D;od. J. 57. p. 614. ju venom obftarrt initiis, difiin.u- 

Strab. 1. 14. p. 671. & i* lata c-iufa conliiii fu ; , commt-atum 

p. 556. ab focero atque ccikm vitrico ac- 

\b) An. Man. 3988. Be 0 e quiefcendi a conti >u tione latorum 

Cht-.t 16. D10J. in Exceipt. p. petiit. Paterc, /• c. c. 99. 

his 
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his friends, f During his ttay at Rhodes, king 
Archelaus, who was not very remote from thence, 
refiding generally at * Eleufis, paid him no ho- 
nours, forgeting the great obligations he. had to him. 
It was not, fays Tacitus, cut of pride or haughti- 
nefs, but by the advice of Augustus's principal friends, 
who believed the amity of Tiberius dangerous, at 
that time. On the contrary (a), when young Caius 
Caefar, appointed governor of the eaft, was font in- 
to Armenia by Auguftus, to appeafe the troubles of 
that country, Archelaus, who looked upon him as the 
future fucceflbr to the empire, paid him all kind of 
honours, and diftinguifhed himfelf by the zeal with 
which he paid his court to him. Politicians are 
often miftaken in their conjectures, for want of 
a clear infight into futurity. It had been more con- 
fident with prudence and wifdom in Archelaus to 
have obferved fuch a conduct as had been agreeable to 
each of the princes, who might both arrive at the 
empire. Something of this nature is obferved of 
Pomponius || Atticus, who during the diviflons, with 
which the republic was torn at different times, al- 
ways knew how to render himfelf agreeable to both 
parties. 

Tiberius never forgot the injurious preference that 
had been given to his rival, which was the more 
ofFenfive to him, as it argued an ungrateful difpofition 



*f" Rex Archelaus quinquige- 
fimum annum Cappadocia potie- 
battir, invifus T'lberio, quod eum 
Rhodi agentem nuiJo officio co- 
lttitfet. Nec id Archelaus per 
fupcrbiam omifcrar, fed ab intimis 
Augufti monitus; quia florente 
Caio Caefare, mifToqj ad res Ori- 
entis, intuta Tiberii :imicitia cre- 
debatur. Tacit. Annul. I. 2. c. 41. 

* Eliufis was but fix leagues 
diflant from Rhode, Strab. ], 14. 
p.651 



(a) An. Mun. 4002. Before 
Chrift iz. 

|| Hoc quale fit, facilius exi'fH- 
mabit is, qui jndicare quanta? fir 
fapirntis, eorum retinere ufuro 
brntvolcntiamq; inter quos maxi- 
marum rerum non folum aemda- 
tio, fed obtrecTritio tanta inter- 
cedebat, quantum fuit incidcre 
necefle inter Cxfarem atqj Anto- 
m'um, cum feuterqj principem non 
folurn urbis Romanze fed orbis 
terrarum efie cup^rct. Corn, Nef>. 
tn Attic, c. 20. 
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in Archelaus (a). He made him highly fenfible of 
this when he became mafter. Archelaus was cited to 
Rome, as having endeavoured to excite troubles in 
the province. Livia wrote to him, and without 
diflembling the emperor's anger, gave him hopes of 
pardon, provided he came in perfo/i to demand it. 
This was a fnare laid for drawing him out of his 
kingdom. The * king of Cappadocia either did not 
perceive it, or dared not act as if he did. He fet 
out for Rome, was very ill received by Tiberius, and 
faw himfelf proceeded againft as a criminal. Dion 
aflures us, that Archelaus, deprefled with age, was 
generally believed to have loft his reafon ; but that 
in reality he was perfectly in his fenfes, and counter- 
feited the madman, becaufe he faw no other means 
of faving his life. The fenate pafled no fentence 
againft him ; but age, the gout, and more than 
thofe, the indignity of the treatment he was made 
to fuffer, foon occafioned his death. He had reigned 
two and fifty years. After his death Cappadocia 
was reduced into a province of the Roman empire. 

This kingdom was very powerful. The revenues 
of Cappadocia were fo confiderable when Archelaus 
died, that Tiberius thought himfelf able from his 
new acquifition to abate the half of a tax he had caufed 
to be levied. He even gave that province fome re- 
lief, and would not exact from it all the duties it 
had paid the laft king. 

The kings of Cappadocia generally refided at 
Mazaca*(4,) a city fituated upon the mountain Argea, 
and was governed by the laws of f Charondas. 
This city was built upon the river Melas, which 

(a) An. Mun. 402c. An. Dom. mul feffus fenio, & qua regibus 

17. aequa, nedum infima, infohta func, 

* Ille ignarus doli, vel, fi in- fincm vita; fponte an fvto implevit. 

tclligere vJdcretur, vim metuens, Tatit. Ann. I, %. c. 42. 
in urbem prepcrat : exceptufq; (b) Strab. 1. 12 . p. 537, ^39. 
immiti a principe, & mi>x ac- J TLis Cbanttdas ivas a ce/ebra- 

cufatus a fen?tu j non ob crimin- 1 , ted legiflato" of Gieecia Major , of 

quas fingebantur, fed angore, 'fi- ivbsm mntitn bat bun made. 

empties 
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empties itfelf into the Euphrates. A king of Cap- 
padocia, whom Strabo only calls Ariarathes, without 
mentioning the time when he lived, having filled up 
the mouths of this river, it overflowed all the neigh- 
bouring country ; after which he caufed fmall iflands 
to be made in it, after the manner of the Cycladep, 
where he palled part of his life in puerile diverfions. 
The river broke the dams of its mouths, and the 
waters returned into their channel. The Euphrates, 
having received them, overflowed, and did incredi- 
ble damages in Cappadocia. The Galatians, who 
inhabited Phrygia, fuffered alfo great lofles by that 
torrent, for which they infilled upon being made 
amends. They demanded three hundred talents of 
the king of Cappadocia, and made the Romans their 
Judges. 

Cappadocia abounded with horfes, affes (a) 9 and 
mules. It was from thence the horfes were brought 
fo particularly alloted for the ufe of the emperors, 
that the confuls themfelves were forbad to have any 
of them. It furnifhed afo great numbers of f flaves 
and falfe witnefles. The Cappadocians were reported 
to accuftom themfelves to the bearing of torments 
from their infancy, and to put one another to the 
queftion by the rack and other methods of torture, 
in order to inure themfelves againft the pains their 
falfe witnefs might one day expofe them to fuffer. 
This people exceeded the Greek nation in perjury, (b) 
tho' the latter had carried that vice to a great height, 
if we may believe Cicero, who afcribes to them the 
having made this manner of fpeaking common amongft 
them ; Lend me your evidence (c), and Vll pay you with 
mine. 

Cappadocia, generally fpeaking, was far from being 
a country of great genius's and learned men. It has 

(a) Bcch. Phalcg. I. 3. c. ir. Schol. Feifii. 
•f" Mancipiis locupJes eget ajris Cappadocum lex. Horot. 
(6) Cic pro Flacc. n.9, :o. (cj Da mibi tefi imsnium mu'uum, 

produced 
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produced however fome very celebrated authors. Strabo 
and Paufanias are of that number. It was believed 
efpccially, that the Cappadocians were very unfit for 
the profeffion of orators ; and it became a proverb, 
that * a rhetorician of that country was as hard to 
be found as a white raven or a flying tortoife. S. Bafil 
and S. Gregory Nazianzcn are exceptions to that 
rule. 



'End of the Ninth Volume. 
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CONCLUSION 

OF THE 

Hiftory of Syracuse. 

THIS twentieth book contains the conclufiou 
of the hiftory of Syracufe. It may be divi- J 
vided into three parts. The firft includes 
the long reign of Hiero II. The fecond, the fliorr, 
reign of his grandfon Hieronymus, the troubles of 
Syracufe confequential of it, and the fiege and taking 
of that city by Marcellus. The third is an 'exact 
abridgment of the hiftory of Syracufe, with fonie re- • 
flections upon the government and character of the 
Syracufans, and upon Archimedes. 

ARTICLE I. , 

SECT. I. Hiero the fecond chofen captain-general by the 
Syracufans^ and foon after appointed king. He makeS 
an alliance with the Romans in the beginning of the 
prfl Punic war, 

(tf)fJ I E R O II. was defcended from the family of 
Gelon, who had formerly reigned in Syra- 
cufe. As his mother was of flavifli extraction, his fa- 
ther Hierocles, according to the barbarous cuftom of 
{a) A. M. 3700. Ant. J. C. 304. Juftin. 1. 23. c . 4. 
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thofe times, caufed him to be expofed foon after his 
birth; believing that the infant dishonoured the nobi- 
lity of his race. If Juilin's fabulous account may be 
believed, the bees nourimed him feveral days with their 
honey. The oracle declaring, that fo fingular an 
event was a certain prcfage of his future greatnefs, 
Hierocles caufed him to be brought back to his houfe, 
and took all poiliblc care of his education. 

The child improved as much from the pains taken 
to form him, as could be expected. He diftinguifhed 
himfclf early from all thefe of his years, by his ad- 
drefs in military exercifco, and his courage in battle. 
He acquired the efieem of Pyrrhus, and received fe- 
veral rewards from his own hands. He was of a beau- 
tiful afpeiSt, large nature, and robuft complexion. In 
his converfation * he was humane and polite, in bufi- 
nefs jwft, and moderate in command : fo that he want- 
ed nothing royal except a throne. 

(b) Difcord having arofe between the citizens of 
Syracufe and their troops, the latter, who were in the 
neighbourhood, raifed Artemidcrus and Hiero to the 
fupreme command, which comprehended all authority 
civil and military. The latter was at that time thirty 
years old, but of a prudence and maturity, that pro- 
mifed a great king. Honoured with this command, 
by the help of fome friends he entered the city, and 
having found means to bring over the adveife party, 
who were intent upon nothing hut raifing diforders, lie 
behaved with fo much wild, m and greatnefsof mind, 
that the Syracufans, though highly diifatisfied with the 
liberty ailumed by the foldiers of making fuch an e- 
kclion without anv right, were however unanimous 
in conferring upon him the title and power of fuprema 
commander. 

{h, A. M. 3729. Ant. J. C. 275. Pclyb. 1. I. p. 3, 9. 

* In nlloquio ll.mJus, in nc- decfi?, praetcr regnum, vidcretur, 
gotio juflus, in iinjvTio modern- Jajtin. 
t»j ; prorius ut nihil ci rcuium 
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From his firft meafures it was cafy to judge, that ths 
new magiftrate afpired at fomething more than that 
office. In effect, obferving that the troops no fooner 
quitted the city, than Syracufe was involved in new 
troubles by feditious fpirits and lovers of novelty, he 
perceived how important it was, in the abfencc or" 
himfelf and the army, to have fomebody upon whom 
he might rely for keeping the citizens within the 
bounds of their duty. Leptinus feemed very fit for 
this purpofe. He had abundance of per fans devoted 
to his interefts, and was in very great credit with the 
people. Hiero attached him to himfelf for ever, by 
efpoufmg his daughter, and by the fame alliance fe- 
cured the public tranquillity, during the time he fhouH 
he obliged to remove from Syracufe, and march at the 
head of the armies. 

Another much bolder, though far kfs juft, flroke 
of policy, eftablifhed his fecurity and repofe. FJe had 
every thing to fear from the foreign foldiers, turbulent 
malignant men, void of refpect for their command- 
ers, and of affection for a fiate of which they made; 
no part, folely actuated by the defire of command and 
lucre, and always ready for a revolt j who having 
been bold enough to afliime a right in the election or* 
magiftrates, which did not belong to them, were ca- 
pable, upon the Jeaft difcontcnt, of attempting any 
thing againft himfelf. He eafily comprehended, that 
he mould never have the maftery over them, fiom 
their being too well united amongft thcmfcJves; that 
if he undertook to punifli the moll criminal, their 
chaftifement would only provoke the reft ; and that 
the only means to put an end lo the trouble* they cc- 
cafioned, was utterly to exterminate the factious mili- 
tia, whofe licentioufnefs and rebellious difpofition weie 
only fit to corrupt others, and incline them to perni- 
cious ex cefTes. Deceived by a falfe zeal and blind love 
for the public good, and fenfiblv affected alfo with the 
profpect of the dangers to which he was perpetually 
expofed, he thought it incumbent on him, for the 
13 z fafrry 
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fafety of his country 2nd fecurity of his perfon, to pro- 
ceed to a cruel and fad extremity, equally contrary to 
his character and juftice, but which fe«med neceflary 
to him in the prefent conjuncture. He therefore took 
the field under thp pretext of marching againft the 
* Mamertines. When lie came within view of the 
enemy, he divided his army . into two parts : on the 
one fide he pofted fuch of the foldiers as were Syracu- 
fans ; on the other, thofe who were not fo. He put 
himfelf at the head of the firft, as if he intended an 
attack, and left the others expofed to the Mamer- 
tines, who cut them in pieces : after which he return- 
ed quietly to the city with the Syracufan troops. 

The army being thus purged of all who might ex- 
cite diforders and Jedition, he raifed a fufficient num- 
ber of new troops, and afterward difcharged the duties 
of his function in peace. The Mamertines, elate 
with their firft fuccefs, advancing into the country, 
lie marched againft them with the Syracufan troops, 
whom he had armed and difciplined well, and gave 
them battle in the plain of Myla. (c) A great part of 
the enemies were left upon the place, and their gene- 
rals made prifoners. At his return he was declared 
king by all the citizens of Syracufe, and afterwards by 
all the allies. This happened feven years after his be- 
ing raifed to the fupreme authority. 

It would be difficult to juftify the manner in which 
he attained that eminence. Whether he put the fo- 
reign foldiers in motion himfelf, which feems probable 
enough, or only lent himfelf to their zeal, it was a 
criminal infidelity to his country and the public autho- 
rity, to which his example gave a mortal wound. It 
is true, the irregularity of his entrance upon office was 
fomewhat amended, by the confent which the people 

(r) A. M. 3736. Ant. J. C. 168. 

* H:ey iv:rc originally Carr.pa- wards fazed ALjJ; , Lii vir.gf.i f: 
rdar. trefs, whom Agaibtcks lad put ti t p< i\c:£ai :rbal>::.ir.ti is tut 
tflhh i'Uo his p*j, ami wb? t:f::r. fwd, 
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and the allies afterwards gave to it. But can we fup- 
pofe, in fuch a conjuncture, that their confent was per- 
fectly free ? As to his being elected king, there was 
nothing forced in that : If his fecret ambition had any 
part in it, that fault was well atoned for, by his wife 
and difinterefted conduct through the long duration of 
his reign and life. 

The lofs of the battle we have fpoken of entirely 
difconcerted the affairs of the Mamertines. Some of 
them had recourfe to the Carthaginians, to whom 
they furrendered their citadel ; others refolved to aban- 
don the city to the Romans, and fent to defire their 
aid. Hence arofe the firft Punic war, as I have ex- 
plained more at large * elfe where. 

(d) Appius Claudius the conful put to fea, in order 
to aid the Mamertines. Not being able to pafs the 
ftrait of Me/Tina, of which the Carthaginians had 
poflefled themfelves, he made a feint of abandoning 
that enterprize, and of returning towards Rome with 
all the troops he had on board i is fleet. Upon this 
news the enemy, who blocked up Mcffina on the 
fide next the fea, having retired, as if there had been 
nothing farther to apprehend, Appius tacked about, 
and patted the ftrait without danger. 

(e) The Mamertines, between menaces and fur- 
prize, having driven the officer out of the citadel, who 
commanded in it for the Carthaginians, they called 
in Appius, and opened the gates of their city to him. 
The Carthaginians foon after formed the fiege of it, 
and made a treaty of alliance with Hiero, who joined 
his troops to theirs. The Roman conful thought fit 
to venture a battle, and attacked the Syracufans firft. 
The fight was rude. Hiero fhewed all poflible cou- 
rage, but could not refift the ..valour of the Romans, 
and was obliged to give way, and retire to Syracufe. 
Claudius, having obtained a like victory over the Car- 

(d) Frontin. Stratag. 1. I. c.4. (e) Polyb. 1. I. p. 10, II. 

# Vol, I, Hijlory of the Carthaginians^ 
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thaginians, faw himfelf matter of the field, advanced 
to the walls of Syracufe, and even defigned to have 

bcfieged it. 

if) w hen the news of Appius's good fuccefs ar- 
rived at Rome, it occasioned great joy. In order to 
m-.ke the moft of it, it was thought proper to ufe new 
efforts. The two confuls lately elected, A^anius Ota- 
cilius and Manius Valerius, were ordered into Sicily. 
Upon their arrival, feveral of the Carthaginian and 
Syracufan cities furrendered at difcretion. 

The conflernation of Sicily, joined to the number 
and force of the Roman legions, made Hiero conceive 
\»;..it event this new war was likely to have. That 
prince was fenfiblc, that he might rely upon a more 
j.drJifu! and conftant amity on the fide of the Ro- 
mans. He knew, that the Carthaginians had not re- 
nounced the defign they had antiently formed, of pof- 
fe/Tmg themfclves of all Sicily ; and if they made 
themfclves mailers of Mcflina, he rightly judged his 
power would be very unfecurein the neighbourhood of 
foch dangerous and formidable enemies. He faw no 
other expedient for the prefervation of his kingdom, 
than to leave the Carthaginians engaged with the Ro- 
mans ' } well allured that the war would be long and 
obiHnate between thofe two republics equal in their 
forces, and that as long as they mould be at blows, he 
ihould have no reafon to apprehend being diltrelTed 
either by the one or the other. He therefore fent am- 
baffadors to the confuls to treat of peace and alliance. 
They were far from rcfufing thofe oilers. They were 
.too much afraid, that the Carthaginians, matters at 
lea, might cut off all pafTage fur provifions ; which 
fear was the better founded, as the troops, who had 
firft paffed the flrait, had fufrered extremely by fa- 
mine. An alliance with Hiero fecured the legions in 
that refpe(5t, and was immediately concluded. The 
conditions were, that the king mould reftore to the 
.Romans, without ranfom, all the prifoners he had 

(/, A, M, 3,-4-r. Ant. J. C. 26 Po'yb. 1. 1. p. 15, 16. 
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taken from them, and pay them an hundred * ta- 
lents in money. 

From thenceforth Hiero faw no war in his domi- 
nions, nor had any other {hare in it, than of fending 
fupplies to the Romans upon occafion. In other re- 
fpecls he reigned as a king who had no view nor air - 
bition but the efteem and love of his people. No prince 
was ever more fuccefsfu! in that point, nor longer en- 
joyed the fruits of his wifdom and prudence. During 
more than fifty years that he lived after being ele£ied 
king, whilft all things were in flames around him, 
occalioned by the cruel wars which the two moft po- 
tent ftates of the world made again ft each other, he 
was fo prudent and happy to be no more than a fpecla- 
tor of them, and only to hear the noife of thofe arms, 
which fhook all the neighbouring regions; himleif and 
his people retained a profound peace. 

(g) The Romans perceived on more than one occa- 
fion, during the firft Punic war, and efpecially at the 
fiege of Agrigentum, with which it was in a manner 
opened, the importance of their alliance with Hiero, 
who abundantly fupplied them with provifions at times, 
when the Roman army, without his aid, had been 
expofed to exceflive famine. 

The interval between the end of the firft Punic 
war, and the commencement of the fecond, which 
was about five and twenty years, was a time of peace 
and tranquillity to Hiero, in which the actions of that 
prince are little fpoken ofT. 

(b) Polybius only informs us, that the Carthagini- 
ans, in the unhappy war they were obliged to fupport 
againfl: the ffrangers or mercenaries, which was called 
the African war, finding themfelves extremely preft, 
had recourfe to their allies, and efpecially to king Hie- 
ro, who granted them all they afked of him. That 
prince conceived, that to fupport himfelf in Sicily, it 

(g) Polyb. r . iS. {b) A. M. 3763. Ant. J. C. 24T. 

Puiyb. I. i. p. 84. 

* An hundred tkr.tjar.d crowns. 
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was neceflary that the Carthaginians ftiould overcome 
in this war ; left the Grangers, who had already ob- 
tained many advantages over the Carthaginians, in cafe 
of entire fuccefs, mould find no farther obftacles to 
their projects, and fhould form defigns of bringing 
their victorious arms into Sicily. Perhaps alfo, as he 
was an excellent politician, he thought it incumbent 
on him to be upon his guard againft the too great pow- 
er of the Romans, who would become abfolute maf- 
t'Ts, if the Carthaginians mould be entirely ruined in 
the war againft the revolters. 

Hiero's fole applcation during this long interval of 
peace, was to make his fubjects happy, and to redrefs 
the evils, which the unjuft government of Agathocles, 
who preceded him fome years, and the inteftine divi- 
fions confequential of them, had occafioned: an em- 
ployment worthy of a great king. There was a levity 
and inconftancy in the character of the Syracufans, 
which often inclined them to exceflive and violent re- 
folutions ; but at bottom they were humane and equi- 
table, and no enemies to a juft and reafonable obedi- 
ence. The proof of which is, that when they were 
governed with wifdom and moderation, as by Timo- 
Feon, they refpe&ed the authority of the laws and ma> 
giftrates, and obeyed them with joy. 

Hiero was no fooner entered upon office, and had 
the fupreme authority confided to him, than he mewed 
his deteftation for the wretched policy of the tyrants; 
who, confidering the citizens as their enemies, had 
no other thoughts than to weaken and intimidate them, 
and repofed their whole confidence in the foreign fol- 
diers, by whom they were perpetually furrounded. He 
began by putting arms into the hands of the citizens, 
formed them with care in the exercifes of war, and 
employed them in preference to all others. 
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Sect. II. Hicro's pacific reign. He particularly fa- 
vours agriculture. He applies the abilities of Archi • 
medes his relation to the fervice of the public, and 
caufes him to ?nake an infinite number of machines for 
the defence of a befcged place. He dies very old, and 
much regretted by the people. 



his great application was to convince his fub- 
je£s, lefs by his words than his actions, that he was 
infinitely remote from intending any thing to the pre- 
judice of their fortunes or liberty. He was not in- 
tent upon being feared, but upon being loved. He 
looked upon himfelf lefs as their matter, than as their 
protector and father. Before his reign, the ftate had 
been divided by two. factions, that of the citizens, and 
that of the foldiers ; whofe differences, fupported on 
on both fides with great animofity, had occafioned in- 
finite misfortunes. He ufed his utmoft endeavours to 
extingui/h all remains of this divifion, and to eradi- 
cate from their minds all feeds of difcord and mifun- 
derftanding. He feems to have fucceeded wonderfully 
in that refpecl:, as during a reign of more than fifty 
years, no fedition or revolt difturbed the tranquillity 
of Svracufe. 

What contributed moft, without doubt, to this 
happy calm, was the particular care taken by Hiero, 
to keep his fubjecls employed ; to banifh luxury and 
idlenefs, the parent of all vices, the fource of all fe- 
ditions, from his dominions ; to fupport and improve 
the natural fertility of his country ; and to place agri- 
culture in honour, which he looked upon as the cer- 
tain means to render his people happy, and to difVufe 
abundance throughout his kingdom. The cultivation 
of lands indeed, befides employing an infinity of 
hands, which would otherwife remain idle and unpro- 
fitable, draws into a country, by the exportation of 
grain, the riches of the neighbouring nations, and turns 
their current into the Jioufes of the people, by a corn- 
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merce renewing every year the deferved fruit of their 
labour and induftry. This is, and we cannot repeat 
it too often, what ought to be the peculiar attention 
of a wife government, as one of the moft eflential 
parts of wiTe and falutary policy, though unhappily 
too much neglected. 

Hiero applied himfelf entirely to this end. He did 
not think it unworthy of the fovereignty to ftudy and 
be fkilful in all the rules of agriculture. (/') He even 
gave himfelf the trouble to compofe books upon that 
lubject, of which we ought much to regret the lofs. 
But he confidered that object of his enquiries in a man- 
ner ft ill more worthy of a king. The principal 
riches of the ftate, and the moft certain fund of the 
prince's revenue, con filled in corn. He therefore be- 
lieved it of the higheft confequence, and what de- 
manded his utmoft care and application, to eftablifh 
good order in that traffic, to render the condition of 
the hufbandman, of whom the greatefl: part of the 
people were ccmpofed, fafe and happy j to afcertajn 
the prince's dues, whole principal revenue arofe from 
them ; to obviate fuch diforders as might get ground, 
to the prejudice of his inftitutions ; and to prevent the 
unjuft vexations, which endeavours might poflibly be 
ufed to obtrude in the fequel. To anfwer all thefe 
purpofes, Hiero made regulations fo wife, reafonable, 
equitable, and at the fame time conformable to the 
people's and prince's intcrefts, that they became in a 
manner the fundamental Jaws of the country, and 
were always obferved as facred and inviolable, not 
only in his reign, but in all fuccceding times. When 
the Romans had fuljccled the city and dominions of 
Syracufe, they impofed no new tributes, and decreed, 
* that all. things mould be difpofed according to the 

P«Jyb. 1. 1$. O 3. 
* l>s.ci:jij.-.s irge Hier: nice fern- fuit, non folum inilituta, com-, 
prr v.-!nkr.fi3? ccnfiicritn:, ut iisjti- mutr.to imperio, verum ctiam 
. ii»<i or- eilVt n.ur:erh;liiti3 I'lirdtio, norr.en remaneret. Cic. Orat. in 
h iLgi;:, ,. u i Skui.i t.;ii!iimus I'cr, dcfrupi. n. 15. 
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laws of Hiero ; in order that the Syracufans, in chang- 
ing their matters, might have the confolation not to 
change their laws ; and fee themfelves in Tome mea- 
fure ftill governed by a prince, whofe name alone was 
always dear to them, and rendered thofe laws exceed- 
ingly venerable. 

I have obferved, that in Sicily the prince's princi- 
pal revenue confifted in corn ; the tenth being paid 
him. It was therefore his intereft that the country 
mould be well cultivated, that eftimates mould be 
made of the value of the lands, and that they (hould 
produce abundantly, as his revenue augmented in pro- 
portion to their fertility. The collectors of this tenth 
for the prince, which was paid in kind and not in 
monev, were called Dccumam, that is to fay, far- 
mers of the tenths. Hiero, in the regulations he made 
upon this head, did not neglect his own interefts, 
which argues him a wife prince, and good ccconomiih 
He knew very well, there was reafon to apprehend, 
that the country-people, who frequently confider the 
moft legal and moderate impofts as intolerable burdens, 
might be tempted to defraud the prince of his dues. 
To fpare them this temptation, he took fuch * jufl: and 
exac~t precautions, that whether the corn were in the 
ear, on the floor to u-e thrcflicd, laid up in barns, or 
iad'en for carriage, it was not poflible for the hufband- 
man to fecrete any part of it, or to defraud the collec- 
tor of a fingle grain, without expofing himfelf to a 
fevere penalty. But he adds alfo, that Hiero had 
taken the fame precautions againft the avidity of the 
collectors, to whom it was equally impoiTible to extort 
any thing from the hufbandmen beyond the tenth. 
Hiero feems to have been very much againft the huf- 
bandman's quitting his home upon any pretext what- 



* H'.croruca lex omnib'.n cuf- 
todiis fuWcclum antcrem ckcurrn- 
no tra-lit, ut nequc in ft-gttibus, 
r.cciue in areis, ncq::e in h-rrc: c , 
ncque in amovendo, ncoue in. 
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foever. Cicero fays accordingly, inveighing againft 
Verres, who gave them gi eat trouble, by frequent and 
painful journies; it is very hard and afflicting to the 
poor hufbandmen, to be brought from their country 
to the city, from their plow to the bar, and the care 
of tilling their lands to that of profecuting law-fuits. 
{k) Miferum at que iniquum ex agro homines traduci in 
forum, ab aratro ad fulfel/ia, ab ufu rerum rufiicariim 
ad infolitam litem at que judicium. And befides, can 
they flatter themfelves, let their caufe be ever fo juft," 
that they mail carry it to the prejudice of the collectors? 
fudicio ut arator deewnanum perfequatur t 

Can there be any thing more to a king's praife, 
than what we have now faid ? Hiero might undertake 
wars, for he did not want valour, gain battles, make 
conquefts, and extend the bounds of his dominions, 
and upon thefe accounts might pafs for a hero, in the 
/enfe of the generality of men. But with how many 
taxes muft he have charged his people ! How many 
hufbandmen muft he have torn from their lands 1 How 
much blood would the gaining thofe victories have 
coft him ! And of what emolument would they have 
been to the ftate ! Hiero, who knew wherein true 
glory conMfts, placed his in governing his people with 
wifdom, and in making them happy. Inftead of con- 
quering new countries by the force of arms, he endea- 
voured to multiply his own in a manner by the culti- 
vation cf lands, by rendering them more fertile than 
they were, and in actually multiplying his people, 
wherein the true force and riches of a ftate confifts 
and which can never fail to happen, when the people 
of a country reap a reafonable advantage from their 
labour. 

(/) It was in the fecond Punic war, that Hiero gave 
diftinguifhed proofs of his attachment to the Romans. 
As foon as he received advice of Hannibal's arrival in 

{k) Cic. ibid. n. 14. (/) A. M. 37S6. Ant. J. C. 21S, 

Liv. 1. 21 n. 50, 51. 
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Italy, he went with his fleet well equipped to meet 
Tiberius Sempronius, who was arrived at Meffina, to 
offer that conful his fervices, and to aflure him, that 
advanced in age as he was, he would mew the fame 
zeal for the Roman people, as he had formerly done 
in his youth, in the firft war againft the Carthaginians. 
He took upon him to fupply the conful legions, and 
the troops of the allies, with corn and cloaths at his* 
own expence. Upon the news received the fame in- 
ftant, of the advantage gained by the Roman over 
the Carthaginian fleet, the conful thanked the king 
for his advantagious offers, and made no ufe of them 
at that time. 

(m) Hiero's inviolable fidelity for the Romans, which 
h very remarkable in his character, appears ftill more 
confpicuoufly after their defeat near the lake of Thra- 
fymene. They had already loft three battles againft 
Hannibal, each more unfortunate and more bloody 
than the other. Hiero, in that mournful conjuncture, 
fent a fleet laden with provifions to the port of Oftia. 
The Sy racufan ambaffadors, upon their being intro- 
duced to the fenate, told them : " That Hiero, their 
46 mafler, had been as fenfibly afflicted on their laft 
<c difgrace, as if he had fuffered it in his own perfon. 
" That though he well knew, that the grandeur of 
" the Roman people was almoft more admirable in 
" times of adverfity, than after the moft fignal fuc- 
" ceffes ; he had fent them all the aid, that could be 
• c expected from a good and faithful ally, and earneftly 
<c defired the fenate would not refufe to accept it. 
" That they had particularly brought a Victory of 
" gold, that weighed three hundred pounds, which 
tc the king hoped they would vouchfafe to receive as 
<c a favourable augury, and a pledge of the vows which 
" he made for their profperity. That they had alfo 
* 5 three hundred thoufand bufhels of wheat, and two 
<c hundred thoufand of barley ; and that if the Ro- 
" man people defired a greater quantity, Hiero would 
(«) Liv, 1, 22. n, 37, 38. 
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cc caufe as much as they pJeafed to be tranfported to 
<c whatever places they mould appoint. That he 
" knew the Roman people employed none in their 
c< armies but citizens and allies j but that he had feen 
" light-armed ftrangers in their camp. That he had 
" therefore fent them a thoufand archers and flingers, 
" who might be oppofed fuccefsfully to the Baleares 
<e and Moors of Hannibal's army." They added to this 
aid a very falutary piece of counfel, which was, that 
the praetor, who mould be fent to command in Sicily, 
might difpatch a fleet to Africa, in order to find the 
Carthaginians fuch employment in their own country, 
as might put it out of their power by that diverfion to- 
fend any fuccours to Hannibal. 

The fenate anfwered the king's ambafTadors in very 
obliging and honourable terms : " That Hiero acted 
" like a very generous prince, and a moft faithful al- 
* s ly : that from the time he had contracted an alliance 
" with the Romans, his attachment for them had 
" been conflant and unalterable: in fine, that in air 
'* times and places he had powerfully and magnifi- 
" cently fupported them : that the people had a due 
" fenfe of fuch generofity : that fome cities of Italy 
<c had already prefented the Roman people with gold, 
" who, after having exprefled their gratitude, had not 
cc thought fit to accept it : that the victory was too 
t{ favourable an augury not to be received : that they 
" would place her in the Capitol, that is to fay, in 
" the temple of the moft high Jupiter, in order 
* c that (he m ; ght eftablim there her fixed and lading 
" abode." All the corn and barley on board the 
mips, with the archers and {lingers, were fent to the 
confuls. 

Valerius Maximus * oblerves here, upon the noble 
and prudent liberality of Hiero ; firft in the generous 

defign- 

* Trecenta mlHia modulm tri- riquc ducenta Sc qnndrnginta pondo 
tici, & duccnta miliia horde*?, au- urbi nollrx muncri mifit. Neque. 
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defign he forms, of preferring the Romans three 
hundred and twenty pounds weight of gold ; then in 
the induftrious precaution he^ufes, to prevent their re- 
fufal to accept it. He does not offer them that gold in 
fpecie ; he knew the exceeding delicacy of the Roman 
people too well for that ; but under the form of a Victo- 
ry, which they dared not refufe, upon account of the 
good omen it feemed to bring along with it. 

It is extraordinary to fee a prince, whofe dominions 
were fituate as Syracufe was in regard to Carthage, 
from which it had every thing to fear, at a time when 
Rome feemed near her ruin, continue unalterably faith- 
ful, and declare openly for her interefts, notwithftand- 
ing all the dangers to which fo daring a conduct ex- 
pofed him. A more prudent politician, to fpeak the 
ufual language, would perhaps have waited the event 
of a new action, and not have been fo hafty to declare 
himfelf without neceflity, and at his extreme peril. 
Such examples are the more eftimable, for being rare 
and almoft unparallelled. 

I do not know, however, whether even in good 
policy, Hiero ought not to have a&ed as he did. It 
would have been the greateft of all misfortunes f6r 
Syracufe, had the Carthaginians entirely ruined, or 
even weakened the Romans too much. That city 
would have immediately felt all the weight of Car- 
thage ; as it was fituated over againft it, and lay high- 
ly convenient for ftrengthning its commerce, fecuring 
it the empiie of the fea, and eftablifhing it entirely in 
Sicily, by the pofieflion of the whole ifland. It had 
therefore been imprudent to fufFer fuch allies to be 
ruined by the Carthaginians ; who would not have 
been the better friends to the Syracufans for their hav- 
ing renounced the Romans by force. It was there- 
fore a decifive point, to fly immediately to the aid of 

igaarus verecundix majcrum no- fi>a uti cogeret : voluntate mit- 

ftrorum, quod nollet acciperc, in tendi prius, iterum providcntia ca- 

habitum id viftorias formavit, ut vcnii ne remitteretur, l.bcralis. 

cos religionc motos, muniticentia Val Max, 1. 4. c. 8. 
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the Romans ; and as Syracufe would nece/Tari'ly fall 
after Rome, it was abfolutely requifite to hazard every 
thing, either to fave Rome, or fall with her. 

If the fa£ts, which hiftory has preferved of fc long 
and happy a reign, are few, they do not give u. the 
Ids idea of this prince, and ought to make us exceed- 
ingly regret the want of a more particular information 
concerning his actions. 

(») The fum of an hundred talents (an hundred 
thoufand crowns) which he fent to the Rhodians, and 
the prefents he made them after the great earthquake, 
that laid wafte their ifland, and threw down their Co- 
loflus, are illuftrious inftances of his liberality and mag- 
nificence. The modefty, with which his prefents 
were attended, infinitely exalts the value of them. 
He caufed two ftatues to be erecled in the Public Place 
at Rhodes, reprefenting the people of Syracufe placing 
a crown upon the head of the Rhodians ; as if, fays 
Polybius, Hiero, after having made that people mag- 
nificent prefents, far from afluming any vanity from 
his munificence, believed himfelf their debtor upon 
that very account. And indeed the liberality and be- 
neficence of a prince to ftrangers is rewarded with in- 
tereft, in the pleafure they give himfelf, and the glory 
he acquires by them. 

There is a paft oral of Theocritus {Idyll. 16.) named 
after the king we fpeak of, wherein the poet feems to 
reproach that prince tacitly, with paying very ill for 
the verfes made in honour of him. But the mean 
manner in which he claims, as it were, a reward for 
the verfes he meditates, leaves room to conclude, that 
the imputation of avarice falls with more jufiice upon 
the poet than the prince, diftinguifhed and efteemed, 
as we have feen, from his liberality. 

(o) It is to Hiero's juft tafle, and fingular attention 
to every thing that affecled the public good, that Syra- 
cufe was indebted for thofe amazing machines of war, 

(») pyjyb. J, 5, p. 429, (0} Plut, in Marcel, p. 305, 

Of 
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of which we {hall foon fee it make fo great an ufe, 
when befieged by the Romans. Though that prince 
feemed to denote his cares entirely to the tranquillity 
and domeftic affairs of the kingdom, he did not neg- 
lect thofe of war; convinced, that the fureft means to 
preferve the peace of his dominions, was to hold him- 
felf always in readinefs to make war upon unjuft neigh- 
bours, who mould attempt to difturb it. He knew 
how to ufe the advantage of having in his dominions 
the moft learned geometrician the world had ever pro- 
duced ; it is plain I mean Archimedes. He was il- 
luftrious, not only by his great ability in geometry, 
but his birth, as he was Hiero's relation. Senfible 
alone to the pleafures of the mind, and highly averfe 
to the hurry and tumult of bufinefs and government, 
he devoted himfelf folely to the ftudy of a fcience, 
whofe fublime fpeculations of truths purely intellectual 
and fpiritual, and entirely diftinct from matter, have 
fuch attraction with the learned of the firft rank, as 
fcarce leaves them at liberty to apply themfelves to any 
other objects. 

Hiero had, however, fufficient power with Archi- 
medes, to engage him to defcend from thofe lofty fpe- 
culations to the practice of the mechanics, which de- 
pend on the hand, but are difpofed and directed by the 
head. He prefled him continually, not to employ his 
art always in foaring after immaterial and intellectual 
objects, but to bring it down to fenfible and corporeal 
things, and to render his reafonings in fome meafure 
more evident and familiar to the generality of man- 
kind, by joining them experimentally with things of 
ufe. 

Archimedes frequently converfed with the king, 
who always heard him with great attention and ex- 
treme pleafure. One day r when he was explaining 
to him the wonderful effects of the powers of motion, 
he proceeded to demonftrate, That with a certain gi- 
ven power any weight whatfoever might be moved. And 
applauding himfelf afterwards on the force of his de- 

monftration^ 
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monftration, he ventured to boaft, that if there were 
another world befides this we inhabit, by going to 
that he could remove this at pleafure. The king, 
furprized and delighted, defired him to put hispofition 
in execution by removing fome great weight with a 
fmall force. 

Archimedes prepared to fatisfy the juft and rational 
curiofity of his kinfman and friend. He chofe one of 
the galleys in the port, caufed it to be drawn on fhore 
with great labour, and by abundance of men. He 
then ordered its ufual lading to be put on board, and 
befides that, as many men as it could hold. After- 
wards placing himfelf at fome diftance, and fitting at 
his eafe, without trouble, or exerting his ftrength 
in the leafr, by only moving with his hand the end of 
a machine, which he had provided with cords and 
pullies, he drew the galley to him upon the land, with 
as much eafe, and as upright, as if it had fwam upon 
the water. 

The king, upon the fight of fo prodigious an effect 
of the powers of motion, was entirely aftonifhed j and 
judging from that experiment the efficacy of the art, 
he earneftly follicited Archimedes to make feveral forts 
of machines and battering engines for fieges and at- 
tacks, as well for th* defence as afTault of places. 

It has been fometimes afked, whether the fublime 
knowledge, of which we fpeak, be neceffary to a 
king ; and if the ftudy of arts and fciences ought to 
be a part of the education of a young prince. What 
we read here demonftrates their utility. If king 
Hiero had wanted tafte and curiofity, and employed 
himfelf folely in his pleafures, Archimedes had remain- 
ed inactive m his clofet, and all his extraordinary fci- 
ence been of no advantage to his country. What 
treafures of ufeful knowledge lie buried in obfeurity, 
and in a manner hid under the earth, becaufe princes 
fet no value upon learned men, and confider them as 
perfons ufelefs to the ftate. But when, in their youth, 
they have imbibed fome fmall tincture of arts and fci- 
ences, 
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cnces, for the ftudy of princes ought to extend no farther 
in that point, they efteem fuch as diftinguifti themfelves 
by learning, fometimes converfe with them, and 
place them in honour, and by fo glorious a protection, 
make way for valuable difcoveries, of which the ftate 
foon reaps the advantage. Syracufe had this obligation 
to Hiero ; which, without doubt, was the effect of his 
excellent education ; for he had been bred with un- 
common care and attention. 

What has been faid hitherto of Archimedes, and 
what we {hall prefently add upon the admirable ma- 
chines of war, which were ufed during the fiege of 
Syracufe, fhews how wrong it is to defpife thofe fub- 
lime and fpeculative fciences, whofe only objects are 
fimple and abftracted ideas. It is true, that all mere 
geometrical or algebraical fpeculations do not relate to 
ufeful things. But it is alfo as true, that moft of 
thofe, which have not that relation, conduct or refer 
to thofe that have. They may appear unprofitable, 
as long as they do not derive from this real intellectual 
world ; but the mixed mathematics, which defcend to 
matter, and confider the motions of the ftars, the per- 
fect knowledge of navigation, the art of drawing re- 
mote objects near by the affiftance of telefcopes, the 
increafeof the powers of motion, the nice exactitude 
of the balance, and other the like objects, become 
more eafy of accefs, and in a manner familiarize them- 
felves with the vulgar. The labour of Archimedes 
was long obfcure, and perhaps contemned, becaufe he 
confined himfelf to fimple and barren fpeculations. 
Ought we therefore to conclude, that it was ufelefs 
and unprofitable? It was from that very fource of 
knowledge, buried till then in obfcurity, from which 
fliot forth thofe living lights, and wonderful difco- 
veries, which difplayed from their birth a fenfible and 
manifeft utility, and gave the Romans aftonifhment * 
and defpair when they befieged Syracufe. 

Hiero was great and magnificent in all things, in 
building palaces, arfenals, and temples. He caufed 
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an infinite number of fhips of all burdens to be built for 
the exportation of corn ; a commerce, in which al- 
moft the whole wealth of the illand confifted. (p) We 
are told of a galley built by his order, under the di- 
rection of Archimedes, which was reckoned one of 
the moft famous ftru&ures of antiquity. It was a 
whole year in building. Hiero pafled whole days a- 
mongft the workmen, to animate them by his pre- 
fence. 

This (hip had twenty benches of oars. The enor- 
mous pile was fattened together on all fides with huge 
nails of copper, that weighed each ten pounds and 
upwards. 

The infide had in it three galleries or corridors, 
the loweft of which led to the hold by a defcent of 
flairs; the fecond to apartments, and the firft to fol- 
diers lodgings. 

On the right and left fide of the middle gallery, 
there were to the number of thirty apartments j in 
each of which were four beds for men. The apart- 
ment for the officers and feamen had fifteen beds, 
and three great rooms for eating ; the laft of which, 
that was at the poop, ferved for a kitchen. All the 
floors of thefe apartments were inlaid with fmall (lories 
in different colours, taken from the Iliad of Homer. 
The cielings, windows, and all the other parts were 
finifhed with wonderful art, and embellimed with all 
kinds of ornaments. 

In the uppermoft gallery, there was a Gymnafium, 
or place of exercife, and walks proportionate to the 
magnitude of the fliip. In them were gardens and 
plants of all kinds, difpofed in wonderful order. 
Pipes, fome of hardened clay, and others of lead, con- 
veyed water all around torefrefti them. There were 
alfo arbours of ivy and vines, that had their roots in 
great veflels filled with earth. Thefe veflels were 
watered in the fame manner as the gardens. The 
arbours ferved to (hade the walks. 
(/•) Atben, 1. 3. p. zo6— zjo. 

After 
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After tkefe came the apartment of Venus with three 
beds. This was floored with agates and other precious 
ftones, the fineft that could be found in the ifland. 
The walls and roof were of cyprefs wood. The 
windows were adorned with ivory, paintings, and 
fmall ftatues. In another apartment was a library, 
at the top of which, on the outfide, was fixed a fun- 
dial. 

There was alfo an apartment with three beds for a 
bath, in which were three great coppers, and a bath- 
ing vefTel, made of a fingle ftone of various colours. 
This vefTel contained two hundred and fifty quarts. 
At the (hipVhead was a great refervoir of water, which 
held an hundred thoufand quarts. 

All round the fhip on the outfide were Atlafles of 
fix cubits, or nine feet, in height, which fupported 
the fides of the fhip ; thefe Atlafles were at equal dis- 
tance from each other. The (hip was adorned on all 
fides with paintings, and had eight towers proportioned 
to its bignefs j two at the head, two at the ftern, and 
four in the middle, of equal dimenfions. Upon thefe 
towers were parapets, from which ftones might be dif- 
charged upon the fhips of an enemy, that mould ap- 
proach too near. Each tower was guarded by four 
young men compleatly armed, and two archers. The 
infide of them was filled with ftones and arrows. 

Upon the fide of the vefTel, well ftrengthened with 
planks, was a kind of rampart, on which was an en- 
gine to difcharge ftones, made by Archimedes : it 
threw a ftone of three hundred weight, and an arrow 
of twelve cubits, (eighteen feet J the diftance of a fta- 
dium, or an hundred and twenty five paces from it. 

The fhip had three malts, at each of which were 
two machines to difcharge ftones. There alfo were 
the hooks and lumps of lead to throw upon fuch as ap- 
proached. The whole fhip was furrounded with a 
rampart of iron to keep off thofe who fhould attempt 
to board it. All around were iron grapplings (Corvi,) 
which being thrown by machines, grappled the vefiels 
■z of 
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of the enemy, and drew them clofe to the fhip, from 
whence it was eafy to deftroy them. On each of the 
fides were fixty young men compleatly armed, and 
as many about the mafts, and at the machines for 
throwing ftones. 

Though the hold of this fhip was extremely deep, 
one man fufficed for clearing it of all water, with a 
machine, made in the nature of a fcrew, invented by 
Archimedes. An Athenian poet of that name made 
an epigram upon this fuperb veflel, for which he was 
well paid. Hiero fent him a thoufand medimni of 
corn as a reward, and caufed them to be carried to 
the port Pyrasum. The Medimnus, according to fa- 
ther Montfaucon, is a meafure, that contains fix 
bufhels. This epigram is come down to us. The 
value of verfe was known at that time in Syra- 
cufe. 

Hiero having found that there was no port in Sicily 
capable of containing this veflel, except fome, where 
it could not lie at anchor without danger, refolved to 
make a prefent of it to king * Ptolemy, and fent it to 
Alexandria. There was at that time a great dearth of 
corn throughout all Egypt. 

Several other vcflcls of'lefs burden attended this great 
fhip. Three hundred thoufand quarters of corn were 
put on board them, with ten thoufand great earthen 
jars of falted fifh, twenty thoufand quintals ( or two 
millions of pounds ) of fait meat, twenty thoufand 
bundles of different cloaths, without including the pro- 
vifions for the fhips crews and officers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, I have retrenched 
fome part of the defcription Athenaeus has left us of 
this great fhip. I fliould have been glad, that, to 
have given us a better idea of it, he had mentioned 
the exact dimenfions of it. Had he added a word up- 
on the benches of oars, it would have cleared up and 
determined a queflion, which without it muft for ever 
remain doubtful and obfeure. 

* There is reafon to believe this was Ptdemy Pbiladelpbus, 

Hiero' s 
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Hiero's faith was put to a very fevere trial, after 
the bloody defeat of the Romans in the battle of Can- 
nae, which was followed by an almoft univerfal de- 
fection of their allies. But the wafting his dominions 
by the Carthaginian troops, which their fleet had 
landed in Sicily, was not capable of changing him. 
(p) He was only afflicted to fee that the contagion had 
fpread even to his own family. He had a fon named 
Gelon, who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus, 
by whom he had feveral children, and amongft others 
Hieronymus, of whom we (hall foon fpeak. Gelon, 
defpifing his father's great age, and fetting no value on 
the alliance of the Romans, after their laft difgrace at 
Cannae, had declared openly for the Carthaginians. 
He had already armed the multitude, and follicited the 
allies of Syracufe to join him; and would * per- 
haps have occafioned great troubles in Sicily, if a fud- 
den and unexpected death had not intervened. It hap- 
pened fo opportunely, that his father was fufpe&ed of 
having promoted it. {q) He did not furvive his fon 
long, and died at the age of fourfcore and ten years, 
infinitely regretted by his people, after having reigned 
fifty-four years. 

ARTICLE II. 

Sect. I. Hieronymus^ grand/on of Hiero, fucceeds 
him, and cat/fts bhn to be regretted by bis vices and 
cruelty. He is killed in a confpiracy. Barbarous 
murder cf the PrinccJJl's. Hippocrates and Epicydes 
poffefs tbemfches of the government of Syracufe, and 

' declare for the Carthaginians, as Hier any thus had 
done. 

THE death of Hiero occafioned great revolutions 
in Sicily. The kingdom was fallen into the 

(/>) Liv. 1. 23. n. 30. (?) A. M. 37S9. Ant. J. C. 215. 

* Movifletquc in Siciiia res, armantem eum multitudinem, fol- 
nifi mors, adeo opportuna ut pa- licitantenKjue focios, abfumpfiflet, 
trcm ^uoijuc fufpicione adfp ergcret, Lh t 

hands 
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hands of Hieronymus his grandfon, a young * prince, 
incapable of making a wife ufe of his independency, 
and far from refitting the feducing impreffions of fove- 
reign power. Hiero's apprehenfions, that the flou- 
rifhing condition in which he left his kingdom would 
foon change under an infant king, fuggefted to him 
the thought and defire of reftoring their liberty to the 
Syracufans. But his two daughters oppofed that de- 
fign with their whole credit ; from the hope, that the 
young prince would have only the title of king, and 
that they mould have all the authority, in conjunc- 
tion with their hufbands, Andranorus and Zoippus, 
who held the firft rank amongft his guardians, f It 
was not eafy for an old man of ninety, to hold out 
againft the carefles and arts of thofe two women, who 
belieged him day and night, to preferve the freedom 
of his mind againft their prefling and affiduous infi- 
nuations, and to facriflce with courage the interefts of 
his family to thofe of the public. 

To prevent as far as poflible the evils he forefaw, be 
appointed him fifteen guardians, who were to form 
his council - } and earneftly defired them at his death 
never to depart from the alliance with the Romans, to 
which he had inviolably adhered for fifty years, and 
to teach the young prince to tread in his fteps, and to 
follow the principles in which he had been educated 
till then. 

The king, dying after thefe difpofitions, the guar- 
dians he had appointed his grandfon immediately 
fummoned the aflembly, prefented the young prince to 
the people, and caufed the will to be read; A fmall 
number of people, expreftly placed to applaud it, 
clapped their hands, and ra^Sff. acclamations of joy. 
All the reft, in a confternatSjfn, equal to that of a fa- 

* Pucrum, vix dum liberta- cumfeffo dies no&efque muJicbri- 
te'm, nedum dominationcm, mo- bus Wanditiis, liberare animum, 
dice laturum. Liv. & convertere ad publicam privata 

"f Non facile crat nonagefi- curam, Liv, 
4num jam agenti annum, cir- 

mily 
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mily who have lately loft a good father, kept a 
mournful filence, which fufficiently expreffed their 
grief for their lofs, and their apprehenfion of what 
was to come. His * funeral was afterwards folem- 
nized, and more honoured by the forrow and tears of 
his fubjecls, than the cares and regard of his relations 
for his memory. 

Andranodorus's firft care was to remove all the other 
guardians, by telling them roundly, the prince was of 
age to govern for himfelf. 

He was at that time near fifteen years old. So that 
Andranodorus, being the firft to renounce the guard i- 
an/hip held by him in common with many collegncs, 
united in his own perfon all their power. 7"he difpo- 
litions, made by the wifeft princes at their deaths, 
are often little regarded, and feldom executed after- 
wards. 

The f beft and mofr. moderate prince in the world, 
fucceeding a king fo well beloved by his fubjecls, as 
Hiero had been, would have found it very difficult to 
confole them for the lofs they had fuftained. But 
Hieronymus, as if he had drove by his vices to make 
him ftill more regretted, no fooner afcended the throne, 
than he made the people fenfible how much all things 
were altered. Neither king Hiero, nor Ge]on his for, 
during fo many years, had ever diftinguifned thtm- 
felves from the other citizens by their habits, or any 
other ornament intimating pride. Hieronymus was 
prefently feen in a purple robe, with a diadem on his 
head, and furrounded .by a troop of armed guards. 
Sometimes he affected to imitate Dionyfius the tyrant, 
in coming out of his palace in a chariot drawn by 

* Funus fit regium, magis tati Hieronis. Verum enlmvero 

amore civium & caritate, quam Hieronymus, velut fuis vitiis de- 

cura fuorum cdebre. Liv, fidcrabilem efficere vellet avum, 

f Vix quidem uUi bono mode- primo ftatim confpe&u, omnia quam 

ratoque regi facilis erat favor apud difparia eflent oftendit. Liv. 
Syracufanos, fuccedenti tant« cari- 
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four white horfes. All the f reft of his conduct was 
fuitable to this equipage : a vifible contempt for all the 
world, haughty and difdainful in hearing, and afte&a- 
t'on of faying difobliging things, fo difficult of accefs, 
that not only {hangers, but even his guardians, could 
fcarce approach him ; a refinement of tafte in difco- 
vering new methods of debauch j a cruelty fo excef- 
five, as to extinguifh all fcnfe of humanity in him : 
This odious difpofition of the young king terrified the 
people to fuch a degree, that even fomc of his guar- 
dians, to efcape his cruelty, either put themfelves to 
death, or condemned themfelves to voluntary banifh- 
ment. 

Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both 
Hiero's fons-in-law, and Thrafo, had a great freedom 
of accefs to the ycung king. He liftened a little more 
to them than to others; but as the two firft openly 
declared for the Carthaginians, and the latter for the 
Romans, that difference of fentiments, and very warm 
difputes frequently the confequence of it, drew upon 
them the prince's attention. 

About this time a confpiracy againft the life of 
Hieronymus happened to be difcovered. One of the 
principal confpirators, named Thecdotus, wasaccufed. 
Being put to thequeftion, he confefled the crime as to 
himfelf ; but all the violence of the moft cruel tor- 
ments could not make him betray his accomplices. At 
length, as if no no longer able to fupport the pains 
inflicled on him, lie accufed the king's beft friends, 
though innocent, amongft whom he named Thrafo, 
as the ringleader of the whole enterprize ; adding, 
that they fhould never have engaged in it, if a man of 
his credit had not been at their head. The zeal he had 
always expreiled for the Roman intereffo, rendered 
ti e evidence probable -> and he was accordingly put to 



f Hi nc tam fuperbum appnra- 
tjm habitumque conveniences lc- 
qucbantur c.-ntemptus omnium 
htminum, fuperbae aures, contu- 



meliofa dicla, rari aditus, non all- 
enis mo Jo fed tutoribus etiam ; !i- 
bidines novve, inhumana crudelita.'. 
Liu. 
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death. Not one of the accomplices, during their 
companions being tortured, either fled or concealed 
him/elf ; lb much they relied upon the fidelity of The- 
odotus, who had the fortitude to keep the ftcret in- 
violably. 

The death of Thrafo, who was the fole fupport of 
the alliance with the Romans, left the field open to the 
partifans of Carthage. Hieronymus difpatched am- 
bafiadors to Hannibal, who fent back a young Cartha- 
ginian officer of illuflrious birth, named alfo Hanni- 
bal, with Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives of Car- 
thage, but descended from the Syracufans by their fa- 
ther. After the treaty with Hieronymus was con- 
cluded, the young officer returned to his general : the 
two others continued with the king by Hannibal's per- 
miflion. The conditions of the treaty were, That 
after having driven the Romans out of Sicily, of which 
they fully allured themfelves, the river Himera, which 
almoft divides the ifland, fhould be the boundary of 
their refpeclive dominions. Hieronymus, blown up 
by the praiies of his flatterers, demanded even fome 
time after, that all Sicily fhould be given up to him, 
leaving the Carthaginians Italy for their part. The 
propofal appeared idle and rally, but Hannibal gave 
very little attention to it, having 110 other view at 
that time, than of drawing off the young king from 
the party of the Romans. 

Upon the firft rumour of this treaty, Appius, pne- 
tor of Sicily, fent ambafiadors to Hieronymus, to re- 
new the alliance made by his grandfather with the 
Romans. That proud prince received them with 
great contempt ; afldng them, with an air of raillery 
and infult, what had paffed at the battle of Cannae : 
that Hannibal's ambafiadors had related incredible 
things of it : that it was eafy to know the truth from 
their mouths, and thence to determine upon the 
choice of his allies. The Romans made anfwer, that 
they would return to him, when he had learnt to 
treat ambafiadors ferioufly and with reafon ; and, af- 
C 2 ter 
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ter having cautioned rather than defired him, not to 
crange fides too rafhly, they withdrew. 

At length his cruelty, and the other vices to which 
he blindly abandoned himfelf, drew upon him an un- 
fortunate end. Thofe, who had formed the confpi- 
racy mentioned before, purfued their fcheme ; and 
having found a favourable opportunity for the execu- 
tion of their enterprise, killed him in the city of the 
Leontines, on a journey he made from Syracufe into 
the country. 

Here is a fenfible infrance of the difference between 
a king and a tyrant ; and that it is not in guards or 
arms the fecurity of a prince confifts, but the affec- 
tion of his fubje£ts. Hiero, from being convinced, 
that thofe who have the laws in their hands for the 
government of the people, ought always to govern 
thcmfelvcs by the laws, behaved in fuch a manner, 
that it might be faid, the law and not Hiero reigned. 
Ke believed himfelf rich and powerful for no other 
end, than to do good, and to render others happy. 
He had no occafion to take precautions for the fecu- 
rity of his life : he had always the fureft guard about 
him, the love of his people ; and Syracufe was afraid 
of nothing fo much as of lofing him. Hence he was 
lamented at his death as the common father of his 
country. Not only their mouths but hearts were long 
after filled with his name, and inceflantly bleifed his 
memory. Hieronymus, on the contrary, who had 
no other rule cf conduct but violence, regarded all 
other men as born folely for himfelf, and valued him- 
felf upon governing them not as fubjecls but flaves, 
led the wretc hedefi life in the world, if to live were to 
pafs his days in continual apprehenfion and ter- 
ror. As he trufted no body, no body placed any 
confidence in him. Thofe who were neareft his per- 
lbn, were the moft expofed to his fufpicions and cru- 
elty, and thought they had no other fecurity for their 
own Jives, than by putting an end to his. Thus 

ended 
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ended a reign of (hort duration, but abounding with 
diforders, injudice, and oppreilion. 

(r) Appius, who forefavv the confequcnce of his 
death, gave the fenate advice of all that had paf- 
fed, and took the neceflary precautions to preferve that 
part of Sicily, which belonged to the Romans. They, 
on their fide, perceiving the war in Sicily was likely to 
become important, fent Marcellus thither, who had 
been appointed conful with Fabius, in the beginning of 
the fifth year of the fecond Punic war, and had tiif- 
tinguifhed himfelf glorioufly by his fuccefTes againH: 
flannibal. 

When Hieronvmus was killed, the foldiers, lefs out 
of affection for him, than a certain natural refpeel for 
their kings, had thoughts at fir ft of avenging his 
death upon the confpirators. But the grateful name of 
the liberty, with which they were flattered, and the 
hope that was given them of the divifion or' the ty- 
rant's treafures amongft them, and of additional pay, 
with the recital of his horrid crimes and (hamsful e.-i- 
cefies, all together appeafe-j their firft heat, and changed 
their difpofition in fuch a manner, that they lefc the 
prince's body without interment, for whom they had 
juft before cxprcfled fo warm a regret. 

As form as the death of Micron) mus was known at 
Syracufe, Andranadorus fuzed the Ifle, winch was 
part of the city, with the citadel, 3nd fuch other places, 
as were moft proper for his defence in it ; putting 
good garrifons into them. Theodorus and Sofis, heads 
of the confpiracy, having left their accomplices with 
the army, to keep the foldiers quiet, arrived fbon 
after at the city. They made thcmfelves mailers of 
the quarter Achradina, where, by (hewing the ty- 
rant's bloody robe, with his diadem, to the people, and 
exhorting them to take arms for the defence of their 
liberty, they foon faw themfelves at the head of a 
numerous body. 
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The whole city was in confufion. The next day 
at fun-rile, all the people, armed and unarmed, ran 
to the quarter Achradina, where the fenate was af- 
fembled, which had neither fate, nor been confulted 
upon any affair, from Hiero's death. PoJyaenus, one 
of the fenatorr, fpoke to the people with great freedom 
and moderation. He represented, 44 that having ex- 
44 perienced the indignities and miferies of flavery, 
44 they were moft fenfibly affected with them : But 
44 that as to the evils occafioned by civil difcord, they 
44 had rather heard them fpoken of by their fathers, 
44 than been acquainted v.'ith them themfelves : That 
44 he commended their rcadinefs in taking arms, and 
44 (hould praife them ft ill more, if they did not pro- 
4; ceed to ufe them till the laft extremity : Thatatpre- 
44 fent it washisadvice to fend deputies to Andranadorus, 
44 and to let him know he muft fubmit to the fenate, 
44 open the gates of the Ifle, and withdraw his garri- 
44 fjns : That if he perfiflcd in his ufurpation, it 
44 would be ncceffary to treat him with more rigour 
44 than Hieronymus had experienced." 

This deputation at firft made fume impreflion upon 
him ; whether he flill retained a rcfpecl for the fenate, 
and was moved with the unanimous concurrence of the 
citizens ; or becaufe the be ft fortified part of the Ifle 
having been taken from him by treachery, and fur- 
rendered to the Syracufans, that lofs gave him juft ap- 
prehenfionF. But * his wife Demarata, Hiero's daugh- 
ter, an haughty and ambitious princefs, having taking 
him afide, put him in mind of the famous faying of 
Dionynus the tyrant, 41 Thai it was never proper to 
44 quit the [addle, (i. e. the tyranny) till pulled off the 
44 ksrfe iy the heels : That a great fortune might be 
44 renounced in a moment; but that it would coft 
44 abundance of time and pains to attain it : That it 

* Scd evnestum enm ab Jegatis pptse Dior.yfii tyranni vecis : quae, 
D-ir.urira uxor, fiJIa Hitronis, p-diLus tradtum, non infidentem 
jn.'.-.ra a-Jhuc rtpi!f nnimis ac r..u- cquo, relintjucre lyrannidem dixe- 
Lu:i ir.iiui, admontt fa-pc ulur- rit ds-bcre, 
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44 was therefore neceflary to endeavour to gain time; 
44 and whilft he amufed the fenate by ambiguous an- 
44 fwers, to treat privately with the foldiers at Leon- 
44 tium, whom it was eafy to bring over to his inlc- 
46 reft, bv the attraction of the king's treafures in his 
44 pofTeffion." 

Andranadorus did not entirely reject this counfe!, 
nor think proper to give into it without refcrve. He 
chofe a mean between both. He pro mi fed to fubmit 
to the fenate, in expectation of a more favourable op- 
portunity ; and the next day having thrown open the 
gates of the Ifle, repaired to the quarter Achiadina ; 
and there, after having excufed his delay and refin- 
ance, from the fear he had been in of being involved 
in the tyrant's punifhment, as his uncle, he declared, 
that he was come to put his perfon and inteiefts into 
the hands of the fenate. Then turning towards the 
tyrant's murderers, and addreifing himfelf to Theo- 
dotus and Sofis j 44 Ycu have done, faid he, a mc- 
46 morable action. But believe me, your glory is 
" only begun, and lias not yet attained the height of 
44 which it is capable. If you do not take care to 
44 eftabli(h peace and union aniongft the citizens, the 
44 ftate is in great danger of expiring, and of being 
44 deftroyed at the very moment flic begins to tafte 
44 the bleflings of liberty." After this difcourfe, he 
laid the keys of the lile and of the king's trcafures at 
their feet. The whole city was highly rejoiced on 
this occafion, and the temples were thronged, during 
the reft of the day, with infinite numbers of people, 
who went thither to return thanks to the gods for fo 
happy a change of affairs. 

The next day the fenate being aflembled according 
to the antient cuftom, magifliates were appointed, 
amongft the principal of whom Andranadorus w-js 
elecled, with Theodotus and Sofis, and forne othcis 
of the confpirators who were abfent. 

On the other fidc% Hippocrates and Epicydcs, 
whom Hieronymus had lent at the head of two thou- 
C 4 u land 
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{■and men, to endeavour to excite troubles in the cities, 
which continued to adhere to the Romans, feeing 
themfelvcs, upon the news of the tyrant's death, aban- 
doned by the foldiers under their command, returned 
to Syracufe, where they demanded to be efcorted in 
fifety to Hannibal, having no longer any bufinefs in 
Sicily after the death of him, to whom they had been 
fent by that general. The Syracufans were not forry 
to part with thofe two flrangers, who were of 'a tur- 
bulent factious difpofition, and well experienced in mi- 
litary affairs. There is in molt affairs a decifive mo- 
ment, which never returns after having been once let 
flip. The negligence in aligning the time for their 
departure, gave them opportunity to infinuate them- 
felvcs into the favour of the foldiers who efleemed 
them upon account of their abilities, and to give 
them a difguft for the fenate, and the better inclined 
part of the citizens. 

Andranadorus, whofe wife's ambition would never 
Jet him reft, and who, till then, had covered his de- 
igns with fmooth difP.mulalicn, believit-g it a proper 
time for difclohng them, eonfpired with Themiftus, 
Geion's fon-in-law, to feizc the Sovereignty. He 
communicated his views to a comedian named Arifton, 
from whom he kept nothing fecict. That profeflion 
was not at all difhonouiable among the Greeks, and 
was exercifed by pet funs of no ignoble condition. 
AriJlon, believing it his duty, as it really wa c , to fa- 
ir (ice his friend to his country, difcovered the con- 
spiracy. Andranadorus and Themiftus were imme- 
diately killed by order of the other magifi rates, as they 
cnteied the fer.ate. The people rofe, and threatned 
to revenge their d-.-aths ; but were deterred from it, 
by the fight of the dead bodies of the two cenfpirators, 
which were thrown out of the Senate- Iicufe. They 
weie then informed of their pernicious defigns ; to 
which all the misfortunes of Sic ily were afciibed, ra- 
ther than to the wickednefs of Hieionymus, who be- 
ir.t r . ciily a youth, liad acted en'.irelv bv their counfels. 

They 
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They infinuated, that his guardians and tutors had 
reigned in his name : That they ought to have been 
cut off before Hieronymus, or at lead with him : 
That impunity had carried them on to commit new- 
crimes, and to afphc to the tyranny : That not being 
able to fucceed in their defign by force, they had em- 
ployed diflimulation and perfidy : That neither fa- 
vours and honours had been capable to overcome the 
wicked difpofition of Andranadorus ; nor the elccYmg 
him one of the fupreme magi ft rates amongft the deli- 
verers of their country, him, who was the declared 
enemy of liberty : That as to the reft, they had been 
infpired with their ambition of reigning by the princefies 
of the blood royal, whom they had married, the one 
Micro's, the other Gelon's, daughter. 

At thofc words the whole ailembly cried out, that 
not one of them ought to be fuftend to live, and that 
it was neceflary to extirpate entirely the race of the 
tyrant?, without anv referve or exception. * Such is 
the nature of the multitude. It either abjectly aban- 
dons h.fdf to flavery, or lords it with infolence. But 
with regard to liberty, which holds the mean betwixt 
thofe extremes, it neither knows how to be without it, 
or to ufe it ; and has always too many flatterers 
ready to enter into its pa/Rons, enifome its rage, and 
hurry it on to exceftive violences, and the moil inhu- 
man cruelties, to which it is but t-.-o much inclined of 
itfelf ; as was the cafe at tin's rime. At the rctjucft «.f 
the magiftrares, which was ahr.oft fooner acccp;e:l 
than propoied, they decreed, that the royal family 
ihould be entirely deftroyed. 

Dtmarata Hiero's, and Harmonia Gelon's daughter, 
the firft married to Andranadorus, and the other ft 
Themiftus, were killed firft. From thence they went 
to the houfe of Heraclea, wife of Zoippus ; who hav- 

* Hxc natura multitudirih e'r ; f;:nt ir.-rurn ir:di:!j-e--.fJ5 m\n'.iv-'i r 
a j Jt fervit huniiliter, aut fcptibi; ij'ii nvides r.tque in; err.;-. r-,.:-\ ■ . 
dom:natur : lil^rtatem, qu;e rri'J- plebeicrnm n slmos ad fangointm 
d.a eft, n/.c fyerncre ir.vdx'-, nrc & ceJc: kriunt. Liv. 
hincii :ciuKt. £t non lcrmc <k- 
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ing been fent on an embafly to Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
remained there in voluntary banifbment, to avoid be- 
ing witnefs of the miferies of his country. Having 
been apprized, that they were coming to her, that 
unfortunate princefs - had taken refuge with her two 
daughters in the mofl remote part of her houfe, near 
her houfhold gods. When the afiaffincs arrived there, 
with her hair loofe and difordered, her face bathed in 
tears, and in a condition mod proper to excite com- 
panion, £he conjured them, in a faultering voice inter- 
rupted with fighs, in the name of Hiero her father, 
and Gelon her brother, 44 Not to involve an innocent 
44 princefs in the guilt and misfortunes of Hieronymus. 
44 She reprcfented to them, that her hufbsnd's banifh- 
44 ment had been to her the fo'e fruit of that reign : 
44 That not having had any (hare in the fortunes and 
44 defigns of her filler Demarafa, fre ought to have 
44 none in her punifhment. lie fides, what was there 
44 to fear either from her, in the forlorn condition and 
44 aimoft widowhood to which {he was reduced, or 
* c from her daughters, unhappy orphans, without cre- 
44 dit or fupport ? That if the royal family were be- 
44 come fo odious to Syracufe, that it could not bear 
44 the fight of them, they might be banifhed to Alex - 
44 andria, the wife to her hufband, the daughters to 
44 their father." Wiicn flie Aiw them inflexible to 
her remonltranccs, forgetting herfelf, fne implored 
them at lead to fave the lives of the' princefies her 
daughters, both of an age to infpire the moft inveterate 
*nd furious of enemies with compafiion : but her dif- 
courfe made no imprefHon upon the minds of thofe 
barbarians. Having torn her in a manner from the 
arms of her houfhold gods, they fobbed her to death 
in the fight of her two daughters, and foon after cut 
their throat?, already (rained, and covered with the 
blood of their mother. What was ft ill more deplora- 
ble in their deftiny was, that immediately after their 
deaths, an order oi the peopled came for /paring their 
lives. 

From 
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From companion, the people in a moment proceed- 
ed to rage and fury againft thofe, who had been f° 
hafty in the execution, and had not left them time for 
reflection or repentance. They demanded that ma- 
gistrates mould be nominated in the room of Andrana- 
dorus and Themiflus. They were a long time in fuf- 
pence upon this choice. At length, fomebody in the 
crowd of the people happened to name Epicydes, ano- 
ther immediately mentioned Hippocrates. Thofe two 
perfons were demanded with fo much ardor by the 
multitude, which confi fled of citizens and foldiers, that 
the fenate could not prevent their being created. 

The new magift rates did not immediately difcover 
thedefign they had, of reinflating Syracufe in the in- 
terefts of Hannibal. But they had fcen with pain the 
meafures, which had been taken before they were in 
ofSce. For immediately after the re-eftablimment of 
liberty, ambafladors had been fent to Appius, to pro- 
pofe renewing the alliance, broken by Hicronymus. 
He had referred them to Marcellus, who was lately 
arrived in Sicily, with an authoiity fupeiior to his own. 
Maiceilus, in his turn, fent deputies to the magistrates 
of Syracufe, to treat of peace. 

Upon arriving there they found the flate of affairs 
much altered. Hippocrates and Epicydes, at firft by 
feeret practices, and afterwards by open complaints, 
had infpired every body with great avcrfion for t lie 
Romans ; giving out, that defigns v/ere formed for 
putting Syracufe into their hands. The behaviour of 
Appiu.-:, who had approached the entrance of the port 
with his fleet, to encourage the party in the Roman 
intereft, ftrengthened thofe fufpicions and accufations 
fo much, that the people ran tumukuoufly to prevent 
the Romans from landing, in cafe they fliould have 
that defign. 

In tiiis trouble and confufion it was thought proper 
to fu mm oji the aiTembly of the people. Opinions dif- 
kred vtsy much in it ; and the heat of debates giving, 
reafon to fear fume fedition, ApolloniJos, o,ie t f the 

princi- 
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principal fcnators, made a difcourfc very fuitaMe to 
the conjuncture. 44 He intimated, that never city 
44 was nearer its deftrudiion or piefcrvation than Sy- 
44 racufe actually was at that time: That if they 
44 all with unanimous confent mould join either the 
44 Romans or Carthaginians, their condition would 
44 be happy : That if they were divided, the war 
44 would neither be more warm nor more dangerous be- 
44 f.vecn the Romans and Carthaginians, than be- 
44 twcen the Syracufans themfclves againft each other, 
44 as both parties mult ncceflarily have within the 
44 citcumfcrence of their own walls, their own troops, 
44 aimics, and generals: That it was therefore abfo- 
44 lately requifite to make their agieement and union 
44 among ft themfdveb their fo!c care and application ; 
44 rnd that to know which of the two alliances was 
44 to be preferred, was not now the molt important 
4; qucHion : That for the reft, the authority of Hie- 
44 10, in his opinion, ought to carry it againft that of 
44 Hieronymus ; and that the amity of the Romans, 
44 happily experienced for fifty years together, feemed 
44 preferable to that of the C:«. thayinians, upon which 
44 they could not much rely for the prefent, and with 
44 which they had as little reafon to be fatisfied with 
' • regard to the paft. He added a la!f motive of no 
*' mean force, which wa.-., that in declaring againft 
41 the Romans, they would have the war immediate- 
ki ly upon their hands ; whereas, on the fide of Car- 
41 ti.r-ge, the danger was more remote.'' 

The iefs paflionate this diicourfe appeared, the more 
cruet it had. ft induced them to deiirethe opinion of 
the fiveral bodies of the ftate ; and the principal offi- 
cers of the troops, as well natives as foreigners, were 
rcqueftcd to comer together. The affair was long dif~ 
cui-tJ witii great warmth. At length, as it appeared 
that there was no prefent means for fupporting the war 
ai:a.nft the Romans, a peace with them was refolved, 
a;;U anil-iiG'udorsfejit to conclude it. 
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Some days after this refolution had been taken, the 
Leontines fent to demand aid of Syracufe, for the de- 
fence of their frontiers. This deputation feemed to 
come very feafonably for difcharging the city of a tur- 
bulent unruly multitude, and removing their no lefs 
dangerous leaders. Four thoufand men were ordered 
to march under the command of Hippocrates, of 
whom they were glad to be rid, and who was not 
forry himfelf for the occafion they gave him to em- 
broil affairs. For he no fooner arrived upon the fron- 
tier of the Roman province, than he plundered it, and 
cut in pieces a body of troops fent by Appius to its 
defence. Marcellus complained to the Syracufans of 
"this a& of hoftility, and demanded, that this ftranger 
fhould be banifhed from Sicily with his brother Epi- 
cydes j who having repaired about the fame time to 
Lcontium, had endeavoured to embroil the inhabitants 
with the people of Syracufe, by exhorting them to 
refume their liberty as well as the Syracufans. The 
city of the Leontines was dependant on Syracufe ; but 
pretended at this time to throw off the yoke, and to 
aft independently of the Syracufans, as an entirely- 
free city. Hence, when the Syracufans fent to com- 
plain of the hoftilities committed againft the Romans, 
afld to demand the expulfion of the two Carthaginiaa 
brothers, the Leontines replied, that they had not em- 
powered the Syracufans to make peace for them with 
the Romans. 

The deputies of Syracufe related to Marcellus this 
anfwer from the Leontines, who were no longer at 
the difpofal of their city, and left him at liberty to 
declare war againft them, without any infraction of 
the treaty made with them. He marched immediately 
to Leontium, and made himfelf matter of it at the firffc 
attack. Hippocrates and Epicydes fled. All the de- 
ferters found in the place, to the number of two thou- 
fand, were put to the fword j but as foon as the city 
was taken, all the Leontines and other foidiers were 
fpared> and even every thing taken from them was 

reftored, 
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reftored, except what was loft in the firft tumult of a 
city carried by ftorm. 

Eight thoufand troops, fent by the magiftrates of 
Syracufe to the aid of Marcellus, met a man on their 
inarch, who gave them a falfe account of what had 
pafled at the taking of Leontium ; exaggerating with 
artful malice the cruelty of the Romans, who, he 
falfly affirmed, had put all the inhabitants to the fword, 
as well as the troops fent thither by the Syracufans. 

This artful falihood, which they fwallowed with- 
out fufpicion, infpired them with companion for their 
companions. They ex pre/Ted their indignation by 
their murmurs. Hippocrates and Epicydes, who were 
before well known to thefe troops, appeared at the 
very inftant of this trouble and tumult, and put them- 
felves under their protection, not having any other 
refource. They weie received with joy and acclama- 
tions. The report foon reached the rear of the army, 
where the commanders Dinomenes and Softs were. 
When they were informed of the caufe of the tumult, 
they advanced haftily, blamed the foldiers for having 
received Hippocrates and Epicydes, the enemies of their 
country, and gave orders for their being feized and 
bound. The foldiers oppofed this with great menaces \ 
and the two generals fent exprefles to Syracufe, to in- 
form the fenate of what had pafled. 

The army however continued its march towards 
Maegara, and upon the way met a courier prepared by 
Hippocrates, who was charged with a letter, which 
feemed to be written by the magiftrates of Syracufe to 
Marcellus. They praifed him for the (laughter he 
had made at Leontium, and exhorted him to treat 
all the mercenary foldiers in the fame manner, in or- 
der that Syracufe might at length be reftored to its li- 
berty. J he reading of this forged letter enraged the 
mercenaries, of whom this body of troops was'almoft 
entirely compofed. They were for falling upon the 
few. Syracufans amongft them, but were prevented 
from that violence by Hippocraics and Epicydes ; not 

from 
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from the motives of pity or humanity, but that they 
might not entirely lofe their hopes of re-entering Sy- 
racufe. They fent a man thither, whom they had 
gained by bribes, who related the ftorming of Leon- 
tium conformably to the firft account. Thofe re- 
ports were favourably received by the multitude, who 
cried out, that the gates (hould be fhut againft the 
Romans. Hippocrates andEpicydes arrived about the 
fame time before the city, which they entered, partly 
by force, and partly by the intelligence they had 
within it. They killed the magistrates, and took 
pofleffion of the city. The next day the flaves were 
fet at liberty, the prifoners made free, and Hippo- 
crates and Epicydes elected into the higheft offices, 
in a tumultuous aflembly. Syracufe, in this manner, 
after a fhort irradiation of liberty, funk again into its 
former llavery. 

Sect. II. The conful Marcellus beftegcs Syracufe. The 
confdcrable lofj'cs of men and flnps, occafioned by the 
dreadful machines of Archimedes, oblige Marcellus to 
change the Jiege into a blockade. He takes the city at 
length by means of his intelligence within it. Death 
of Archimedes^ killed by a joldicr who did not know 
him. 

(s) AFFAIRS being in this (rate,. Marcellus 
thought proper to quit the country of the Leon- 
tines, and advance towards Syracufe. When he was 
near it, he fent deputies to let the inhabitants know, 
that he came to reftore liberty to the Syracufans, and 
not with intent to make war upon them. They were 
not permitted to enter the city. Hippocrates: and Epi- 
cydes went out to meet them ; and having heard their 
propofals, replied haughtily, that if the Romans in- 
tended to befiege their city, they mould foon be made 
fenfible of the difference between attacking Syracufe 

(s) A. M. 37C9. Ant. J. C. 214. Liv. i. 24. n. 33, 34. Phit. 
in Marcel, p. 305, 307. l 3 olyb. I, 8. p. 515—518, 
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and attacking Leontium. MarcelJus therefore deter- 
mined to befiege the place by Tea and land * : by land, 
on the fide of Hexapyla j and by fea, on that of the 
quarter Achradina, the walls of which were warned 
by the waves. 

He gave Appius the command of the land-forces, and 
referved that of the fleet to himfclf. It confifted of 
iixty galleys of five benches of oars, which were full 
of foldiers armed with bows, flings, and darts, to 
fcour the walls. There were a great number of 
other vefTels, laden with all forts of machines, ufed in 
attacking places. 

The Romans carrying on their attacks at two diffe- 
rent places, Syracufe was in great confternation, and 
apprehended, that nothing could oppofe fo terrible a 
power, and fuch mighty efforts. And it had indeed 
been impoflible to have refifted them, without the af- 
fiftance of a Tingle man, whofe wonderful induftry 
was every thing to the Syracufans : this was Archi- 
medes. He had taken care to fupply the walls with 
all things neceflary to a good defence. As foon as his 
machines began to play on the tend-fide, they dis- 
charged upon the infantry all forts of darts, and 
Hones of enormous weight, which flew with fo much 
noife, force, and rapidity, that nothing could oppofe 
their fhock. They beat down and dafhed to pieces all 
before them, and occafioned a terrible diforder in the 
ranks of the befiegers. 

Marcellus fucceeded no better on the fide of the fca. 
Archimedes had difpofed his machines in fuch a man- 
ner, as to throw darts to any d: (lance. Though the 
enemy lay far from the city, iie reached them with his 
larger and more forcible baliftae and catapukae. When 
they overthot their mark, he had fmaller, propor- 
tioned to the diftance: which put the Romans into 
fuch confufion, as made them incapable of attempting 
any thing. 

* The defa ipticn of Sjscuf: mcy h feet: in Vol, III. 
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This was not the greateft danger. Archimedes had 
placed lofty and ftrong machines behind the walls, 
which fuddenly letting fall vaft beams, with immenfe 
weight at the end of them upon the mips, funk them 
to the bottom. Befides this, he caufed an iron grap- 
ple to be let out by a chain ; the perfon who guided 
the machine, having catched hold of the head of a fliip 
with this hook, by the means of a weight let down 
within the walls, it was lifted up, and fet upon its 
ftern, and held fo for fome time ; then by letting go 
the chain, either by a wheel or a pulley, it was let fall 
again with its whole weight either on its head or fide, 
and often entirely funk. At other times the machines 
dragging the fhip towards the more by cordage and 
hooks, after having made it whirl about a great while, 
darned it to pieces againfl the points of the rocks, 
which projected under the walls, and thereby deftroyed 
all within it. Galleys, frequently feized and fufpend- 
ed in the air, were whirled about with rapidity, ex- 
hibiting a dreadful fight to the fpe&ators, after which 
they were let fall into the fea, and funk to the bottom, 
with all that were in them. 

Marccllus had prepared, at great expence, machines 
called Sambuca, from their refemblance to a mufical 
internment of that name. He appointed eight galleys 
of five benches for that ufe, from which the oars were 
removed, from half on the right, and from the other 
half on the left fide. Thefe were joined together, 
two and two, on the fides without oars. This ma- 
chine confifted of a ladder of the breadth of four feet, 
which when erect was of equal height with the walls. 
It was laid at length upon the fides of two galleys joined 
together, and extended confiderably beyond their 
beaks ; upon the mafts of thefe vefiels were affixed 
cords and pullies. When it was to work, the cords 
were made faft to the extremity of the machine, and 
men upon the poop drew it up by the help of the pul- 
lies ; others at the head affifted in rarfing it with 
leavers. The galleys afterwards being thruft forward 

to 
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to the foot of the walls, the machines were applied to 
them. The bridge of the Sambuca was then let down, 
(no doubt after the manner of a drawbridge) upon 
which the befiegers patted to the walls of the place 
befieged. 

This machine had not the expected effect. Whilflr 
it was at a confiderabie diftance from the walls, Ar- 
chimedes difcharged a vaft ftone upon it that weighed 
ten * quintals, then a fecond, and immediately after 
a third ; all which ftriking again ft it with dreadful 
force and noife, beat down and broke its fupports, 
and gave the galleys upon which it flood fuch a mock, 
that they parted from each other. 

Marcellus, almoft difcouraged, and at a lofs what 
to do, retired as faft as poffible with his galleys, and 
fent orders to his land-forces to do the fame. He 
called alfo a council of war, in which it was refolved 
the next day before fun- rife, to endeavour to approach 
the walls. They were in hopes, by this means, to 
(helter themfelves from the machines, which, for 
want of a diftance proportioned to their force, would 
be rendered ineffectual. 

But Archimedes had provided againft ail contin- 
gencies. He had prepared machines long before, as 
we have already obferved, that carried to all diftances 
a proportionate quantity of darts, and ends of beams, 
which being very fhort required lefs time for preparing 
them, and in confequence were more frequently dif- 
charged. He had befides made fmall chafms or loop- 
holes in the walls at little diftances, where he had 
placed * fcorpions, which not carrying far, wounded 
thofe who approached, without being perceived but 
by that effect. 

When the Romans, according to their defign, had 
gained the foot of the walls, and thought themfelves 

• The Quintal which the Greeks f The fccrpicns were machines 
called TethettTor, was of federal ™ the nature of crofs-bows, which 
kinds. The luft weighed an hundred the ar.tients ufed in difcharging 
and twenty-five pounds : the forgejl darts and fi.nes, 
more than twelve hundred, 

very 
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very well covered, they found themfelves expofed ei- 
ther to an infinity of darts, or overwhelmed with 
ftones, which fell dire&ly upon their heads; there 
being no part of ther wall which did not continually 
pour that mortal hail upon them. This obliged them 
to retire. But they were no fooner removed, than a 
newdifcharge of darts overtook them in their retreat ; 
fo that they loft great numbers of men, and almoft 
all their galleys were difabled or beat to pieces, with- 
out being able to revenge their lofs in the leaft upon 
their enemies. For Archimedes had planted moft of 
his machines in fecurity behind the walls: and the Ro- 
mans, fays Plutarch, repulfed by an infinity of 
wounds, without feeing the place or hand from which 
they came, feemed to fight in reality with the gods. 

Marcellus, though at a lofs what to do, and not 
knowing how to oppofe the machines of Archimedes, 
could not, however, forbear pleafantries upon them. 
" Shall we perfift, faid he to his workmen and en- 
" gineers, in making war with this Briareus of a ge- 
« £ ometrician, who treats my galleys and fambucas fo 
" rudely p He infinitely exceeds the fabled giants with 
" their hundred hands, in his perpetual and furpriz- 
" ing difcharges upon us." Marcellus had reafon for 
referring to Archimedes only. For the Syracufans 
were really no more than members of the engines and 
machines of that great geometrician, who was himfelf 
the foul of all their powers and operations. All other 
arms were unemployed, for the city at that time made 
ufe of none, either defenfive or oftenfive, but thofe of 
Archimedes. 

Marcellus at length perceiving the Romans fo much 
intimidated, that if they faw upon the walls only a 
fmall cord, or the leaft piece of wood, they would 
immediately fly, crying out, that Archimedes was 
going to difcharge fome dreadful machine upon them ; 
he renounced his hopes of being able to make a breach 
m the place, gave over his attacks, and turned the 
fiege into a blockade. The Romans conceived, thev 

had 
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had no other refource than to reduce the great number 
of people in the city by famine, in cutting oft all pro- 
viflons that might be brought to them either by fea or 
land. During the eight months in which they be- 
fieged the city, there ivere no kind of ftratagems 
which they did not invent, nor any actions of valour 
left untried, almoft to the alTault, which they never 
dared to attempt more. So much force, upon fome 
occafions, have a fmgle man, and a fingle fcience, 
when rightly applied. Deprive Syracufe of only one 
old man, the great ftrength of the Roman arms mult 
inevitably take the city ; his fole prefence arrefts and 
difconcerts all their defigns. 

We here fee, which I cannot repeat too often, how 
much intereft princes have in protecting arts, favouring 
the learned, encouraging academies of fcience by ho- 
nourable diftinctions and actual rewards, which never 
ruin or impoverim a ftate. I fay nothing in this place 
of the birth and nobility of Archimedes j he was not 
indebted to them for the happinefs of his genius, and 
profound knowledge : I confider him only a? a learned 
man, and an excellent geometrician. Wfrat a lofs 
had Syracufe fuftained, if to have faved a fmall ex- 
pence and penfion, fuch a man had been abandoned to 
inaction and obfcurity ! Hiero was far from fuch a 
conduct. He knew all the value of our geometrician ; 
and it is no vulgar merit in a prince to underfland that 
of other men. He placed it in honour ; he made it 
ufeful ; and did not ftay, till occafion or neceffity ob- 
liged him to do fo : which would have been too late. 
By a wife forefight, the true character of a great prince 
and a great minifler, in the very * arms of peace he 
provided all that was neceflary for fupporting a fiege, 
and making war with fuccefs ; though at that time 
there was no appearance of any thing to be apprehend- 
ed from the Romans, with whom Syracufe was allied 

* In pace, ut fapiens, aptarit idonea bello. Herat. 
And ivife in peace prepared the arms of ivar, 

in 
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in the ftricleft manner. Hence were feen to arife 
in an inftant as out of the earth, an incredible number 
of machines of every kind and fize, the very fight of 
which were fufficient to ftrike armies with terror and 
confufion. 

There is, amongft thefe machines, of which we 
can fcarce conceive the effects, what might tempt us 
to call their reality in queftion, if it were allowable to 
doubt the evidence of writers, fuch, for inftance, as 
Polybius, an almoft cotemporary author, who treated 
facts entirely recent, and fuch as were well known to 
all the world. But how can we refufe our confent to 
the united authority of Greek and Roman hiftorians, 
in regard to circumftances, of which whole armies 
were witnefles, in experiencing the effects, and which 
had fo great influence in the events of the war ? What 
paffed in this iiege of Syracufe, fhews how high the 
antients had carried their genius and art in befieging 
and fupporting fieges. Our artillery, which fo per- 
fectly imitates thunder, has not more effect than the 
engines of Archimedes, if they have fo much. 

A burning-glafs is fpoken of, by the means of 
which Archimedes is faid to have burnt part of the 
Roman fleet. That muft have been an extraordinary 
invention ; but as no antient author mentions it, it 
is no doubt a modern tradition without any foundation. 
Burning-glafles were known to antiquity, but not of 
that kind, which indeed feem impracticable. 

(t) After Marcellus had refolved to confine himfelf 
to the blockade of Syracufe, he left Appius before the 
place with two thirds of the army, advanced with the 
other into the ifland, and brought over fome cities to 
the Roman intereft. 

At the fame time Himilcon, general of the Cartha- 
ginians, arrived in Sicily with a great army, in hopes 
of reconquering it, and expelling the Romans. 

Hippocrates left Syracufe with ten thoufand foot 
and five hundred horfe to join him, and carry on the 

(t) A, M. 3791, Ant. J, C, 213. Liv. U 24. n. 35, 36. 
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war in concert againft Marcellus. Epicydes remain- 
ed in the city, to command there during the block- 
ade. 

The fleets of the two ftates appeared at the fame 
time on the coaft of Sicily ; but that of the Cartha- 
ginians feeing itfelf weaker than the other, was afraid 
to venture a battle, and lbon failed back for Carthage. 

Marcellus had continued eight months before Syra- 
cufe with Appius, according to Polybius, when the 
year of his confulfhip expired. Livy places the ex- 
pedition of Marcellus in Sicily, and his victory over 
Hippocrates in this year, which muft have been the 
fecond year of the fiege. And indeed Livy has given 
us no account of this fecond year, becaufe he had af- 
cribed to the firft what pafied in the fecond. For it is 
highly improbable, that nothing memorable happened 
in it. This is the conjecture of Mr. Crevier, pro- 
feflbr of rhetoric in the college of Beauvais, who has 
lately publimed a new edition of Livy, with remarks, 
with which I am convinced the public will be well 
pleafed. The firft volume of this work appeared fome 
months ago, in the front of which there is a long pre- 
face well worth reading. 

Marcellus therefore employed a great part of the 
fecond year of the fiege in feveral expeditions in Sicily. 
In his return from Agrigentum, upon which he had 
made an ineffectual attempt, he came up with the 
army of Hippocrates, which he defeated, and killed 
above eight thoufand men. This advantage kept 
thofe in their duty, who had entertained thoughts of 
going over to the Carthaginians, After the gaining 
of this victory he returned againft Syracufe, and hav- 
ing difmifled Appius for Rome, who went thither 
to demand the confulfhip, he put Crifpinus into his 
place. 

(u) In the beginning of the third campaign, Marcel- 
lus, almoft abfolutely defpairing of being able to take 

f.u) A. M. 3792. Ant. J, C. ziz, Liv, 1,25. n. 23, 31. PJut. 
in Marcel, p. 30$, 309. 
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Syraeufe, either by force, becaufe Archimedes conti- 
nually oppofed him with invincible obftacles, or fa- 
mine, as the Carthaginian fleet, which was returned 
more numerous than before, eafily threw in convoys, 
deliberated whether he mould continue before Syra- 
cufe to pufli the fiege, or turn his endeavours againft 
Agrigentum. But before he came to a final determi- 
nation, he thought it proper to try whether he could 
not make himfelf mafter of Syracufe by fome fecret 
intelligence. There were many Syracufans in his 
camp, who had taken refuge there in the beginning 
of the troubles. A Have of one of thefe fecretly car- 
ried on an intrigue, in which fourfcore of the princi- 
pal perfons of the city engaged, who came in compa- 
nies to confult with him in his camp, concealed in 
barks under the nets of fifhermen. The confpiracy 
was upon the point of taking effect, when a perfon 
named Attalus, in refentment for not having been 
admitted into it, difcovered the whole to Epicydes, 
who put all the confpirators to death. 

This enterprize having mifcarried in this manner, 
Marcellus found himfelf in new difficulties. Nothing 
employed his thoughts but the grief and (hame of 
raifmg a fiege, after having confumed fo much time, 
and fuftained the lofs of fo many men and (hips in it. 
An accident fupplied him with a refotirce, and gave 
new life to his hopes. Some Roman veflels had taken 
oneDamippus, whom Epicydes had fent to negotiate 
with Philip king of Macedon. The Syracufans ex- 
prefled a great defire to ranfom this man, and Mar- 
cellus was not averfe to it. A place near the port 
Trogilus was agreed on for the conferences con :erning 
the ranfom of the prifoner. As the deputies w^nt thi- 
ther feveral times, it came into a Roman foidier's 
thoughts to confider the wall with attention. After 
having counted the ftones, and examined with his eye 
the meafure of each of them, upon a calculation of the 
height of the wall, he found it to be much lower than 
it was believed, and concluded, that with ladders of a 
1 moderate 
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moderate fize it might be eafily fcaled. Without lofs 
of time he related the whole to Marcellus. The ge- 
neral is not always the only wife man in an army : a 
private foldier may fometimes furnifh him with impor- 
tant hints. Marcellus did not neglect this advice, 
and aflured himfelf of its reality with his own eyes. 
Having caufed ladders to be prepared, he took the op- 
portunity of a feftival, that the Syracufans celebrated 
for three days in honour of Diana, during which the 
inhabitants gave themfelves up entirely to rejoicing and 
good cheer. At the time of night when he conceived 
that the Syracufans, after their debauch, began to 
grow drowfy and fall afleep, he made a thoufand 
chofen troop?, in profound filence, advance with their 
ladders to the wall. When the firft got to the top 
without noife or tumult, the others followed, encou- 
raged by the boldnefs and fuccefs of their leaders. 
Thefe thoufand foldiers, taking the advantage of the 
enemy's ftillnefs, who were either drunk or afleep, 
foon fcaled the wall. Having thrown down the gate 
of Hexapylum, they took pofleffion of the quarter 
of the city called Epipoiis. 

It was then no longer time to deceive, but terrify, 
the enemy. The Syracufans, awakened by the noife, 
began to rouze, and to prepare for action. Marcel- 
lus made all his trumpets found together, which fo 
frightened and alarmed them, that all the inhabitants 
fled, believing every quarter of the city in the pof- 
feflion of the enemy. The ftrongeft and beft part, 
however, called Achradina, was not yet taken, be- 
caufe feparated by its walls from the reft of the city. 

Marcellus at day-break entered * Villanova, or the 
new city, by the quarter called Tycha. Epicydes, 
having immediately drawn up fome troops, which he 
had in the Ifle adjoining to Achradina, marched a- 
gainft Marcellus : but finding him ftronger and bet- 

* The new city, cr NeapoltSy latter times had been taken intt 
.wai called Epijnln, and m the the city and furrounded with walls. 
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ter attended than he expected, after a flight fkirmim, 
he (hut himfelf up in the quarter Achradina. 

All the captains and officers with Marcellus congra- 
tulated him upon this extraordinary fuccefs. For him- 
felf, when he had confidered from an eminence the 
loftinefs, beauty, and extent of that city, he is laid 
to have ihed tears, and to have deplored the unhappy 
condition it was upon the point of experiencing. He 
called to mind the two powerful Athenian fleets which 
had been funk before this city, and the two numerous 
armies cut in pieces, with the illuftrious generals who 
commanded them : the many wars fuftained with fo 
much valour againft the Carthaginians : the many fa- 
mous tyrants and potent kings, Htero particularly, 
whofe memory was ftill recent, who had fignalized 
himfelf by fo many royal virtues, and ftill more, by 
the important fervices he had rendered the Roman 
people, whofe interefts had always been as dear to him 
as his own. Moved by that reflection, he believed it 
incumbent upon him, before he attacked Achradina, 
to fend to the befieged, to exhort them to furrender 
voluntarily, and prevent the ruin of their city. His 
femonftrances and exhortations had no effect. 

To prevent interruption by his rear, he then at- 
tacked a fort called Euryalus, which lay at the bottom 
of the new town, and commanded the whole country 
on the land- fide. After having carried it, he turned 
all his efforts againft Achradina. 

During thefe tranfaclions, Hippocrates and Himil- 
con arrived. The firft with the Sicilians having placed 
and fortified his camp near the great gate, and given 
the fignal to thofe who were in • pofleflion of Achra- 
dina, attacked the old camp of the Romans, in which 
Crifpinus commanded : Epicydes at the fame time 
made a falley upon the pofts of Marcellus. Neither of 
thefe enterprizes was fuccefsful. Hippocrates was \i- 
goroufly repulfed by Crifpinus, who purfued him as 
far as his entrenchments, and Marcellus obliged Epi- 
cydes to (hut himfelf up in Achradina, 

Vol. X. D As 
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As it was then autumn, there happened a plague, 
which kiiled great numbers in the city, and UiJJ more 
in the Roman and Carthaginian camps. Thediftem- 
pcr was not excefiiveat firi'r, and proceeded only from 
the bad air and feafon. But afterwards the communi- 
cation with the infected, and even the care taken 
of them, difperftd the contagion ; from whence it 
happened, that fome, neglected and abfolutely aban- 
doned, died of the violence of the malady, and o- 
thvrs received help, which became fatal to thofe who 
brought it. Death, and the fight of fuch as were 
buried, continually prefentcd a mournful object to the 
eyes of the living. Nothing was heard night and 
day but groans and laments. At length, the being 
accuftomed to the evil had hardened their hearts to fuch 
a degree, and fo far extinguiihed all fenfe of compaf- 
fion in them, that they not only ccafed to grieve for 
the dead, but left them without interment. Nothing 
was to be feen every where but dead bodies, expofed to 
the view of thofe who expected the fame fate. The 
Carthaginians differed much more from it than the 
ethers. As they hud no place to retire to, they almoft 
ail perifhed with their generals Hippocrates and Himil- 
con. Marcellus, from the breaking out of the difeafe, 
had brought I. is foldiers into the city, where the roofs 
and made was of great relief to them ; he loft, how- 
ever, no inconfiderable number of men. 

Bomilcar, notwithstanding, who commanded the 
Carthaginian fleet, and had made a fecond voyage to 
Carthage to bring back a new fupply, returned with 
an hundred and thirty fhips, and feven hundred tranf- 
portp. He was prevented by contrary winds from 
doubling the cape of Pachynus. Epicydes, who was 
afiaid, that if thofe winds continued, tins fleet might 
be difcouraged and return to Africa, left Achradina to 
the care of the generals of the mercenary troops, and 
went to Bomilcar, whom he perfuaded to try the e- 
vent of a naval battle. Marcellus, feeing the troops of 
the Sicilians encjeafe every day, and that if he flayed, 

and 
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and fuffered himfelf to be {hut up in Syracufe, he 
mould be very much prefTed at the fame time both by 
feaand land, refolved, though not fo ftrong in mips, 
to oppofe the paflagc of the Carthaginian fleet. As 
foon as the high winds abated, Bomilcar ftood to fea 
in order to double the cape. But when he faw the 
Roman mips advance towards him in good order, on 
a fudden, for what reafon is not faid, he took to flight, 
fent orders to the tranfports to regain Africa, and re- 
tired to Tarentum. Epicydes, who had been difap- 
pointed in fuch great hopes, and was apprehen five of 
returning into a city already half taken, made fail for 
Agrigentum, rather with defign to wait the event of 
the fiege in that place, than to make any new attempt 
from thence. 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicilian?, 
that Epicydes had quitted Syracufe, and the Cartha- 
ginians Sicily, they fent deputies to MarceJIus, after 
having founded the difpontion of thebclleged, to treat 
upon the conditions Syracufe fhould furrender. It was 
agreed with unanimity enough on both fides, that what 
had appertained to the kings fhould appertain to the 
Romans; that the Sicilians mould retain all the reft 
with their laws and liberty. After thefe preliminaries, 
they demanded a conference with thofe Epicydes had 
charged with the government in Lis abfencc. They 
told them, they had been fent by the army to Mar- 
cellus and the inhabitants of Syracufe, in order that 
all the Sicilians, as well within as without the city, 
might have the fame fate, and that no feparate con- 
vention might be made. Having been permitted to 
enter the city, and to confer with their friends and re- 
lations, after having informed them of what they had 
already agreed with Marcellus, and given them affu- 
rances, that their lives would be fafc, they perfuaded 
them to begin by removing the three governors Epicy- 
des had left in his place, which was immediately put 
in execution. 
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After which, having affembled the people, they re- 
prefented, 44 That for whatever miferies they had 
44 fuffered till then, or (hould fuffer from thenceforth, 
44 they ought not to accufe fortune, as it depended up- 
44 on themfelves alone to put an end to them : That 
44 if the Romans had undertaken the {lege of Syracufe, 
44 it was out of affection not enmity to the Syracu- 
44 fans: That it was not till after they had been ap- 
44 prized of the oppreffions they fuffered from Hip- 
44 pocrates and Epicydes, thofe ambitious agents of 
44 Hannibal, and afterwards of Hieronymus, that 
44 they had taken arms and began the fiege of the 
44 city, not to ruin it, but to deftroy its tyrants : 
44 That as Hippocrates was dead, Epicydes no longer 
44 in Syracufe, his lieutenants (lain, and the Cartha- 
44 ginians difpoffefled of Sicily, both by fea and land, 
44 what reafon could the Romans now have for not 
44 inclining as much to preferve Syracufe, as if Hiero, 
44 the fole example of faith to them, were Mill alive ? 
44 That neither the city nor the inhabitants had any 
44 thing to fear but from themfelves, if they let flip 
44 the occafion of renewing their amity with the Ro- 
44 mans : That they never had fo favourable an op- 
44 portunity as the prefent, when they were juft deli- 
44 vered from the violent government of their tyrants ; 
44 and that the firft ufe they ought to make of their li- 
44 berty, was to return to their duty." 

This difcourfe was perfectly well received by every 
body. It was however judged proper to create new 
magiftrates before the nomination of deputies; the 
latter of which were chofen out of the former. The 
deputy who fpoke in their name, and who was in- 
ftructed folely to ufe his utmoft endeavours that Syra- 
cufe might not be deftroyed, addrefled himfelf to 
Marcellus to this effect : 44 It was not the people of 
44 Syracufe, who firft broke the alliance, and declared 
44 war againft you, but Hieronymus, lefs criminal 
44 ftill to Rome than to his country : and afterwards, 
4t when the peace was reftored by his death, it was 
z ' 44 not 
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" not any Syracufan that infringed it, but the ty- 
<c rant's inftruments, Hippocrates and Epicydes. They 
" were the enemies who have made war againft you, 
<c after having made us flaves, either by violence, or 
" fraud and perfidy ; and it cannot be faid that we 
" have had any times of liberty that have not alfo 
" been times of peace with you. At prefent, as foon 
44 as we are become mafters of our felves by the death 
44 of thofe, who held Sicily in fubje£tion, we come 
44 the very inftant to deliver up to you our arms, our 
44 perfons, our walls, and our city, determined not 
44 to refufe any conditions you mail think fit to im- 
4 4 pofe." For the reft, continued he, addrefling 
himfelf always to Marcellus, 44 your intercft is as 
44 much concerned as ours. The gods have granted 
44 you the glory of having taken the fineft and moft 
44 illuftrious city poflefled hy the Greeks. All we 
44 have ever atchieved of memorable either by fea or 
44 land, augments and adorns your triumph. Fame 
44 is not a fufficiently faithful chronicler to make 
44 known the greatnefs and ftrength of the city you 
44 have taken ; poftei ity can only judge of them by 
44 its own eyes. It is neceflary that we mould (hew to 
44 all travellers, from whatever part of the univerfe 
44 they come, fometimes the trophies we have obtain- 
44 ed from the Athenians and Carthaginians, and 
44 fometimes thofe you have acquired from us; and 
44 that Syracufe, thus placed for ever under the pro- 
44 te£tion of Marcellus, may be a lafting, an eternal 
44 monument of the valour and clemency of him, 
44 who took and preferved it. It is unjuft that the 
44 remembrance of Hieronymus mould hare more 
44 weight with you than that of Hiero. The latter 
44 was much longer your friend than the former your 
44 enemy. Permit me to fay, you have experienced 
<4 the amity of Hiero: but the fenfelefs enterprizes 
44 of Hieronymus have fallen folely upon his own 
« head." 
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The difficulty was not to obtain what they de- 
manded from Marcellus, but to preferve tranquillity 
and union amongft thofc in the city. The dcfertcrs, 
convinced that they fhould be delivered up to the Ro- 
man*, infpired the foreign foldiers with the fame fear. 
Both the one and the other having therefore taken 
arms, whiift the deputies were Hill in the camp of 
Marcellus, they began, by cutting the throats of the 
magiftrates newly elected ; and difperfing themfelves 
on all fides, they put all to the fword they met, and 
plundered whatever fell in their way. That they 
might not be without leaders they appointed fix of- 
ficers, three to command in Achradina, and three in 
tlie ifle. The tumult being at length appeafed, the 
foreign troops were informed from all hands, it was 
concluded with the Romans, that their caufe fhould 
be entirely diftinct from that of the deferters. At the 
f.me intrant, the deputies fent to Marcellus arrived, 
who fully undeceived them. 

Amongft thofe who commanded in Syracufe, there 
was a Spaniard named Mericus: him means was 
f ur.d to corrupt. He gave up the gate near the foun- 
tain Arethufa to foldicrs, fent by Marcellus in the 
night to take pofleflion of it. At day-break, the 
next morning, Marcellus made a falfe attack at A- 
chradina, to draw all the forces of tlx citadel, and the 
ide adjoining to it, to that fide, and to facilitate the 
throwing fomc troops into the ifle, which would be 
unguarded by fome veflels he had prepared. Every 
thing fiicceedcd according to his plan. The foldiers, 
whom thofc veflels had landed in the ifle, finding al- 
moft all the pods abandoned, and the gates by which 
the garrifon of the citadel had marched out againft 
Marcellus ftill open, they took pofiifljen of them af- 
ter a flight encounter. Marcellus having received ad- 
vice that he was matter of the ifie, and of part of 
Achradina, and that Mericus, with the body under 
his command, had joined his troops, ordered a retreat 
to be founded, that the treasures of the kings might 

not 
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not be plundered. They did not rife fo high in their 
amount as was imagined. 

The defcrters having efcaped, a paffage being ex- 
prefsly left open for them, the Syracufans opened all 
their gates to Marcellus, and fent deputies to him 
with inftru&ions to demand nothing further from him, 
than the prefervation of the lives of themfelves and 
their children. Marcellus having aHeinbled his coun- 
cil, and fome Syracufans who were in his camp, gave 
his anfwer to the deputies in their prtfence : " That 
u Hiero, for fifty years had not done the Roman 
" people more good, than thofc who had been mailers 
u of Syracufe fome years paft, had intended to do 
*' them harm ; but that their ill-will had fallen upon 
** their own heads, and they had punifhed thimfelves 
" for their violation of treaties in a more fevtre man- 
*' ner, than the Romans could have deft red : 
" That he had befteged Syracfc during three 
" years, not that the Roman people might reduce it 
" into flavery, but to prevent the chiefs of the re\oU- 
*' crs from continuing it under opprefnon : That U: 
" had undergone many fatigues and dangers in fo Ion; 
*' afiegej but that he thought .he had made him.'oit 
44 ample amends by the gloiy of having taken that 
** city, and the fatisfadYion of' having faved it from the 
" entire ruin it feemed to defervc." After having 
placed a guard upon the treafury, and fafe- guards in 
the houfesof the Syracufans, who had withdrawn in- 
to his camp, he abandoned the city to be plundered 
by the troops. It is reported, that the riches, which » 
were pillaged in Syracufe at this time, exceeded all that 
could have been expected at the taking of Carthage itfeif. 

An unhappy accident interrupted the joy of Mar- 
cellus, and gave him a very fenftble affliction. Ar- 
chimedes, at the time when all things were in this 
confufion at Syracufe, fhut up in his clofet like a m*n 
of another world, who had no regard for what palled 
in this, was intent upon the fludy of fome geometrical 
figure, and not only his eyes but the whole faculties 
D 4 of 
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of his foul were fo engaged in this contemplation, that 
he had neither heard the tumult of the Romans, uni- 
verfally bufy in plundering, nor the report of the city's 
being taken. A foldier on a fudden comes in upon 
him, and bids him follow him to Marcellus. Archi- 
medes defired him to flay a moment, till he had folved 
his problem, and finiflied the demonftration of it. 
The foldier, who regarded neiiher his problem nor de- 
moniftration, enraged at this delay, drew his fword 
and killed him. Marcellus was exceedingly afflicted, 
when he heard the news of his death. Not being able 
to reft ore him to life, of which he would have been 
very glad, he applied himfelf to honour his memory 
to the utmofi: of his power. He made a diligent fearch 
after all his relations, treated them with great diflinc- 
tion, and granted them peculiar privileges. As for 
Archimedes, he caufed his funeral to be celebrated in 
the mod folemn manner, and erected him a monu- 
ment amongfr. the great perfons who had diftinguiflicd 
themfelves mod at Syracufe. 

ARTICLE III. 

Sect. I. Tomb of "Archimedes clif covered by Cicero. 

ARCHIMEDES, by his will, had defired his 
relations and friends to put no other epitaph on 
his tomb, after his death, but a cylinder circumfcribed 
by a fphere ; that is to fay, a globe or fpherical figure ; 
and to fet down at the bottom the relation thofe two 
folids, the containing and the contained, have to each 
other. He might have filled up the bafes of the co- 
lumns of his tomb with relievos, whereon the whole 
hiftory of the fiege of Syracufe might have been carved, 
and himfelf appeared like another Jupiter thunder- 
ing upon the Romans. But he fet an infinitely 
higher value upon a difcovery, a geometrical demon- 
ffration, than upon all the fo much celebrated machines 
of his invention. Hence he chofe rather to do him- 
felf honour with poilerity, by the difcovery he had 

made 
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made of the relation of a fphere to a cylinder of th e 
fame bafe and height ; which is as two to three. 

The Syracufans, who had been in former times fo 
fond of the fciences, did not long retain the efteem 
and gratitude they owed a man, who had done fo 
much honour to their city. Lefs than a hundred and 
forty years after, Archimedes was fo perfectly forgot 
by his citizens., notwithftanding the great fervices he 
had done them, that they denied his having been bu- 
ried at Syracufe. It is from Cicero we have this cir- 
cumftance. 

(a) At the time he was queftor in Sicily, his curio- 
fity induced him to make a fearch after the tomb of 
Archimedes ; a curiofity that became a man of Cice- 
ro's genius, and which merits the imitation of all who 
travel. The Syracufans affured him, that his fearch 
would be to no purpofe, and that there was no fuch 
monument amongft them. Cicero pitied their igno- 
rance, which only ferved to increafe his deftre of mak- 
ing that difcovery. At length, after feveral fruitlefs 
attempts he perceived, without the gate of the city 
facing Agrigentum, amongft a great number of 
tombs in that place, a pillar almoft entirely covered 
with thorns and brambles, through which he could 
difeern the figure of a fphere and cylinder. Thoft, 
who have any tafte for antiquities, may cafily coi.- 
ceive the joy of Cicero upon this occafion. He cried 
out, * that he found what he had looked for. The 
place was immediately ordered to be cleared, when 
they faw the infcription frill legible, though pirt of 
the lines were obliterated by time, f So that, fays 
Cicero, in concluding his account, thegreateft city of 
Greece, and the moft flouriihing of old in the ftudies 
of fcience, would not have known the treafure it pof- 
fefied, if a man, born in a country it confidered almoft 

(a) Cic. Tufc. Quajft. ]. 5 . n . 64, 66. 

* "'Eypjjjcecinverb. Archim. ma, fui civis unius acutifiimi mo- 
"f Ita nobiliifima Gnechc civi- numentum ignorafiet, nifi ab ho- 
tas, quondam vcro etiam dodtifli- mine Arpinatc didiciflwt. 
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as barbarous, had not di (covered for it the tomb of 
its citi'/.ens, fo highly dittmguifhed by force and pene- 
tration of mind. 

We are obliged to Cicero for having left us this cu- 
rious and elegant account : but we cannot eafily par- 
don him the contemptuous manner in which he fpeaks 
at firfi: of Archimedes. It is in the beginning, where 
intending to compare the unhappy life of Dionyfius the 
tyrant with the felicity of one palled in fober virtue, 
and abounding with wifdom, he fays* : <c I will not 
" compare the lives of a Plato or an Architas, per- 
* c Tons of confummate learning and wifdom, with 
" that of Dionyfius, the moft horrid, the moft mi- 
" ferable, and the moft deteftable that can be ima- 
tl gined. I fhall have recourfe to a man of his own 

*' City, A LITTLE OBSCURE PERSON, who lived 

" many years after him. I {hall produce him from 
" hisfduft, and bring him upon the {rage with his 
" rule and compares in his hand." Not to mention 
the birth of Archimedes, whofe greatnefs was of a 
different clafs, the greateft geometrician of antiquity, 
whofe fublime difcoveries have in all ages been the 
admiration of the Learned, mould Cicero have treated 
this man as little and obfeure as a common artificer, 
employed in making machines ; unlefs it be, perhaps, 
becaufe the Romans, with whom a tafle for geometry 
and fuch fpeculative feiences never gained much 
ground, cfteemed nothing great but what related to 
government and policy. 

Orabunt'caufas melius, ccelique meatus 
Defcribent radio, & furgentia fidera dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 

Virgil. JEn. 6. 

* Non ergo jam cum hujus vita, lem Homvncionem a pulvere 

^un u-tiitis, mifcrius, cetritabiiius & radio excitabo, qui multis anni3 

exreyhare nihil pedum, Platonis poft fuit, Archimedem. 
ant Architae vitam ccmparabo, f He means the duji ufed by 

ficitorum hominum & plsnc fapi- geometricians, 
ci.um. Ex eadim urbc Hu>u- 

Let 
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Let ethers better mold the running mafs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brafs, 
And /often into flcjh a marb/e face ; 
Plead better at the bar, dejeribe the skies, 
And when the far s dejeend and when they rife ; 
But, Rome, 'tis thine alone zvith awful fway 
To rule ?nankind, and make the world obey ; 
Difpofwg peace and war, thy own majeflick way. 

Dryden. 

(b) This is the Abbe Fraguier's reflexion in the 
ftiort di fetation he has left us upon this paflage of 
Cicero. 

Sect. II. Summary of the hi/lory of Syracufe. 
*TPHE ifland of Sicily, with the greateft part of 
Italy, extending between the two feas, compofed: 
what was called Graecia major, in oppofition to 
Greece properly fo called, which had peopled all thofe 
countries by its colonies. 

Syracufe was the moft confiderable city of Sicily* 
and one of the moft powerful of all Greece, (c) It was 
founded by Achitas the Corinthian, in the third year 
of the xviith Olympiad. 

The two fir ft ages of its hiftory are very obfeure, 
an J therefore we are filent upon 'them. (//) It does 
not begin to be known till after the reign of Gelon, 
and furnifhes in the fequel many great events, for the 
fpace of more than two hundred years. During all 
that time it exhibits a perpetual alternative of flavery 
under the tyrants, and liberty under a popular govern- 
ment - 3 till Syracufe is at length fubje&ed to the Ro- 
mans, and makes part of their empire. 

I have treated all thefe events, except the laft, in 
the order of time. But as they are cut into different 
lections, and difperfed in different books, we thought 

(t-) Memtin of the academy of injeri/.tira:, Vd. II', 
{c } A. M. 3295. \d) A. 2,1, 3;2o„ 

1 Pr f, i*r 
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proper to unite them here in one point of view, that 
their feries and connection might be the more evident, 
from their being fl .ewn together and in general, and the 
places pointed out,where they are treated with due extent. 

0) Gel on. The Carthaginians, in concert with 
Xerxes, having attacked the Greeks who inhabited 
Sicily, whilft that prince was employed in making an 
irruption into Greece; Gelon, who had made himfelf 
matter of Syracufe, obtained a celebrated victory over 
the Carthaginians, the very day of the battle of Ther- 
mopylae. Amilcar, their general, was killed in this 
battle. Hiftoriansfpeak differently of his death, which 
has occafioned my falling into a contradiction. For 
on one fide I fuppofe with * Diodorus Siculus, that 
he was killed by the Sicilians in the battle ; and on 
the other I fay after Herodotus, that to avoid the 
fhame of furviving his defeat, he threw himfelf in- 
to the pile, in which he had facrifked human vic- 
tims. 

(/) Gelon, upon returning from his victory, re- 
paired to the aficmbly without arms or guards, to give 
the people an account of his conduct. He was chofen 
king unanimoufly. He reigned five or fix years 
folely employed in the truly royal care of making his 
people happy. Vol. I. p. 154, &c. Vol. III. 
p. 292, &c. 

(g) Hiero I. Hiero, the eldeft of Gelon's bro- 
thers, fucceeded him. The beginning of his reign 
was worthy of great praife. Simonides and Pindar 
celebrated him in emulation of each other. The lat- 
ter part of it did not anfwer the former. He reigned 
eleven years. Vol. III. p. 299, &c. 

(b) Thrasibulus. Thrafibulus his brother fuc- 
ceeded him. He rendered himfelf odious to all his 
fubjccts, by his vices and cruelty. They expelled him 

<e A. M. 3^0. (/; A. M. 3525. fe) A. M. 353* 

b A. M. 3 .; 4 3- 

* In ils Ljluy of the Cartbaginiar.s. 

the 
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the throne and city, after a reign of one year. Vol. 
III. p. 305. 

Times of liberty. 

(i) After his expulfion. Syracufe and all Sicily en- 
joyed their liberty for the fpace of almoft fixty years. 

An annual feftival was inftituted to celebrate the 
day upon which their liberty was re-eftablimed. 

Syracufe attacked by the Athenians. 

(k) During this interval, the Athenians, animated 
by the warm exhortations of Alcibiades, turned their 
arms againft Syracufe ; this was in the fixth year of 
the Peloponnefian war. How fatal the event of this 
war was to the Athenians, may be feen, Vol. III. p. 
433> &c. 

(I) Dionysius the elder. The reign of this prince 
is famous for its length of thirty-eight years 3 and 
ftill more, for the extraordinary events with which it 
was attended. Vol. I. p. 158, &c. Vol. V. p. 108, 
&c. 

(m) Dionyfius the younger. Dionyfius, fon of the 
elder Dionyfius, fucceeded him. He contracts a par- 
ticular intimacy with Plato, and has frequent conver- 
fations with him ; who comes to his court at the re- 
queft of Dion, the near relation of Dionyfius. He did 
not long improve from the wife precepts of that philo- 
fopher, and foon abandoned himfelf to all the vices 
and exceiTes which attend tyranny. 

(») Befieged by Dion, he efcapes from Sicily, and 
retires into Italy. 

(0) Dion's excellent qualities. He is aiTaflinated in 
his own houfe by Callippus. 

(p) Thirteen months after the death of Dion, Hip- 
parinus, brother of Dionyfius the younger, expels Cal- 

(/) A. M. 3544. (*) A. M. 3588. (/) A. M. 3^98. 

(m) A. M. 3631. (») A. M. 3644. (0) A. M. 3646. 

<,Pj A, M. 3647. 

lippus, 
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lippus, and eftablilhes himfelf in Syracufe. During 
the two years of his reign, Sicily is agitated by great 
commotions. 

(q) Dionyfius the younger taking advantage of thofe 
troubles, reafcends the throne ten years after having 
quitted it, 

(r) At laft, reduced by Timoleon, he retires to 
Corinth. Vol.I. p. 166, &c. Vol. V. p. 155. 

Times of Liberty, 

(s) Timoleon reftores liberty to Syracufe. He paf- 
fes the reft of his life there in a glorious retirement, 
beloved and honoured by all the citizens and ftrangers. 
Vol. V. p. 206, Sec. 

This interval of liberty was of no long duration. 

(/) Agathocles. Agathocles, in a fhort time, 
makes himfelf tyrant of Syracufe. Vol. I. ft. 172, 
&c. 

He commits unparallelled cruelties. 

He forms one of the boldeft defigns related in hif- 
tory ; carries the war into Africa j makes himfelf 
matter of the ftrongeft places, and ravages the whole 
country. 

After various events he peri flies miferably. He 
reigned about twenty- eight years. 

Times of Liberty. 

(u) Syracufe took new life again for fome time, 
and tafted with joy the fweets of liberty. 

But me fuftered much from the Carthaginians, who 
difturbed her tranquillity by continual wars. 

She called in Pyrrhus to her aid. The rapid fuc- 
cefs of his arms at fiilt, gave him great hopes, which 
foon vaniflied. Pyrrhus, by a fud'Jen retreat, plunged 
the Syracufans into new misfortunes. Vol.I. p. 1S2, 
&c. Vol. VII. p. 255, &c. 

(f) A. M. 36 V4. (r) A. M. -,6c-, [•} A. M. 3658-. 

(f) A.M. 3685." (//) A.M. 371*3."' 
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Hiero II. They were not happy and in tran- 
quillity till the reign of Hiero II, which was very 
long, and almoft always pacific. 

Hi eronymus. He fcarce reigned one year. His 
death was followed with great troubles, and the taking 
of Syracufe by Marcellus. 

After that period, what paffed in Sicily to its total 
reduction is little remarkable. There were ftill fome 
remains of war fomented in it by the partifans of ty- 
ranny, and the Carthaginians who fupported them : 
but thofe wars had no confequence, and Rome was 
foon abfolute miftrefs of all Sicily. Half the ifland 
had been a Roman province from the treaty which 
put an end to the firft Punic war. By that treaty 
Sicily was divided into two parts ; the one continued 
in the pofleffion of the Romans, and the other under 
the government of Hiero ; which laft part, after the 
furrender of Syracufe, fell alfo into their hands. 

Sect. III. Reflcclhm upon the government and cha- 
racter of the Syracufans, and upon Archimedes. 

BY the taking of Syracufe all Sicily became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire ; but it was not 
treated as the Spaniards and Carthaginians were after- 
wards, upon whom a certain tribute was impofed as 
the reward of the victory, and punifhment of the 
vanquifhed : quafi vi Gloria prcemium^ ac poena belli. 
Sicily, in fubmitting to the * Roman people, retained 
all her antient rights and cuftoms, and obeyed them 
upon the fame conditions (he had obeyed her kings. 
And me certainly well deferved that privilege and di- 
flin&ion. f She was the firft of all the foreign nations 

that 

'* Siciliae civitates fic in amici- tiam fidemque populi R. applicuit : 
tiam recepimus, ut eodem jure prima omnium, id quod ornamen- 
eflent, quo fuiffent 5 eadem con- turn imperii eft, provincia eft ap- 
ditione populo R. parerent, qua pcllata: prima docuit majores no- 
fuis antea paruhfent. Cic. ibid. itros, quam piceclarum eflct cxte- 

•f Omnium nationum extera- ris gentibus imperare — Itaque ma- 
rum princeps Sicilia fe ad amici- jorilus noiUis in Africam ex hac 

provincia 
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that had entered into alliance and amity with the Ro- 
mans ; the. fir ft conqueft their arms had the giory to 
make out of Italy ; and the firft country that had gi- 
ven them the grateful experience of commanding a 
foreign people. The greateft part of the Sicilian ci- 
ties had expreffed an unexampled attachment, fidelity 
and affection for the Romans. The ifland was after- 
wards a kind of pafs for their troops into Africa; and 
Rgme would not fo eafily have reduced the formidable 
power of the Carthaginians, if Sicily had not ferved it 
as a magazine, abounding with provifions, and a fecure 
retreat for their fleets. Hence after the taking and ruin 
of Carthage, Scipio Africanus thought himfelf ob- 
liged to adorn the cities of Sicily with a great number 
of excellent paintings and curious ftatues ; in order 
that a people, who were fo highly fatisficd with the 
fuccefs of the Roman arms, might be fenfible of its 
effects, and retain illuftrious monuments of their victo- 
ries amongft them. 

Sicily would have been happy in being governed by 
the Romans, if they had always given her fuch ma- 
giftrates as Cicero, knowing like him in the obliga- 
tions of his functions, and like him, intent upon the 
due difcharge of it. It is highly pleafing to hear him 
explain himfelf upon this fubjerSi ; which he does in 
his defence of Sicily againft Verres. 

After having invoked the gods as witnefTcs of the 
fincerity of what he is going to expofe, he fays : " In 
" all * the employments with which the Roman peo- 

" pie 



provlncia gradus imperii fa£tus eft. 
Nequc enim tarn facile opes Car- 
thaginis tantae concldiiTent, nifi il- 
lud, & rei frumentaria.' fubfidium, 
Sc receptaculum claffbuc ncftris 
paterct. Quare P. Africanus, 
Carthagine delcta, Siculorum ur- 
bes fignis rr.onumcntifqne pukhcr- 
rimis exornavit ; ut, qius victo- 
ria populi -R. ketari arbitrabatur, 
apud eos monumcnta victoria; plu- 



rima collocaret. Cic. Vcrr, 3. 
n. 2, 3. 

* Odii immortales — Ita mihi 
meam voluntatem fpemque reli- 
qune vitae veftra popuiique R. exifti- 
matio comprobet, ut ego quos ad- 
huc mihi magiftratus populus. R. 
mar.davir, fic eos acccpi, ut me 
omnium officiorum cbftringi reli- 
gione arbitrarer. Ita quarter fum 
iaftus, ut mihi honorem ilium 
non 
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" pie have honoured me to this day, I have ever 
" thought myfelf obliged by the moft facred ties of 
" religion, worthily to difcharge the duties of them. 
<{ When I was made quzeilor, I looked upon that dig- 
" nity not as a gratuity conferred upon me for my par- 
" ticular ufe, but as a depofite confided to my vigi- 
" lance and fidelity. When I was afterwards fentto 
" acl: in that ofSce, I thought all eyes were turned 
" upon me, and that my perfon and adminiftration 
" were in a manner exhibited as a fpeclacle to the 
" view of all the world ; and in this thought 1 not 
" only denied myfelf all pleafures of an extraordinary 
" kind, but even thofe which are authorized by na- 
" ture and necemty. I am now intended for iEdile. 
" I call the gods to witnefs, that how honourable foe- 
" ver this dignity feems to me, I have too juft a fenfe 
" of its weight, not to have more follicitude and dif- 
" quiet, than joy and pleafure from it ; fo much I de- 
" fire to make it appear, that it was not beftowed up- 
" on me by chance, or the neceflity of being filled 
" up; but confided defervedly by the choice and dif- 
" cernment of my country." 

All the Roman governors were far from being of 
this character ; and Sicily, above all other provinces, 
experienced, as * Cicero fome lines after reproaches 

Verres, 



non tarn datum quam creditum 
ac commiflum putarem. Sic eb- 
tinui quaefturam in provincia, ut 
omnium oculos in me unum 
conje&os arbitrarer : ut me quas- 
Auramque meam quafi in aliqao 
orbis terrae theatro verfari exifti- 
marem j ut omnia femper, quae 
jucunda videntur efle, ncn modo 
his extraordinariis cupiditatibus, 
fed etiam ipfi naturae ac necef- 
fitati denegarem. Nunc fum de- 

fignatus sedilis Ita mihi 

deos omnes propitios efle velim, 
ut, tametfi mihi jucundiflimus eft 



honos populi, tamen nequaquam 
tantum capio voluptatis, quantum 
ibllicitudinis & laboris , ut hxc 
ipfa asdilitas, non quia necefle fu- 
it alicui candidato data, fed quia 
fic oportuent re£le collocata, & 
judicio populi digno in loco pofita 
efle vidc3tur. Cic. Verr. 7. n. 
35 — 37- 

* Nunquam tibi venit in men- 
tern, non tibi idcirco fafces & lecu- 
res, & tantam imperii vim, tan- 
tamque ornamentorum omnium 
dignitatem datam ; ut earum rerum 
vi & au&oritate omnia repagula 
juris, 
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Verres, that they were almoft all of them like fo 
many tyrants, who believed themfclves only attended 
by the fafces and axes, and invefted with the autho- 
rity of the Roman empire, to exercife in their pro- 
vince an open robbery of the public with impunitv, 
and to break through all the barriers of juftice and 
fliame in fuch a manner, that no man's eftate, life, 
houfe, or even honour, were fafe from their vio- 
lence. 

Syracufe, from all we have feen of it, ought to ap- 
pear like a theatre, on which many different and fur- 
prizing fcenes have been exhibited; or rather like a 
Tea, fometimes calm and untroubled, but oftner vio- 
lently agitated by winds and ftorms, always ready to 
overwhelm it entirely. We have feen, in no ct'.er re- 
public, fuch fudden, frequent, violent, and various 
revolutions : Sometimes enflaved by the moft cruel 
tyrants, at others under the government of the wifeft 
kings ; fometimes abandoned to the capricious will of 
a populace, without either government or reftridtion ; 
fometimes perfectly docile and fubmiffive to the autho- 
rity of law, and the empire of reafon, it palfed alter- 
nately from the moft infupportable fiavery to the moft 
grateful liberty, from a kind of convulhons and fran- 
tic emotions, to a wife, peaceable, and regular con- 
duct. The reader will eafily call to mind, on the one 
fide, Dionyfius the father and fon, Agathocles, and 
Hieronymus, whofe cruelties made them the objects 
of the public hatred and deteftation j on the other, 
Gelon, Dion, Timoleon, the two Hieros, antient 
and modern, univerfally beloved and revered by the 
people. 

To what are fuch oppofite extremes and viciflitudes 
fo contrary to be attributed ? Undoubtedly, I think, the 



juris, pudoris, & officii perfringe- 
res ; ut omnium bona praedam tu- 
am duceres 5 nullius res tuta, nul- 
Ius domus claufa, nullius vita 



fepta, nullius pudicitia munita, 
contra tuam cupiditatem & audaci- 
am poflet effe. Ibid. n. 39. 

levity 
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levity and inconftancy of the Syracufans, which was 
their diftinguiftung characteriftic, had a great (hare in 
them: but what I am convinced conduced the moft 
to them, was the very form of their government, com- 
pounded of the ariftocratic and democratic, that is to 
fay, divided between the fenate or elders, and the peo- 
ple. As there was no counterpoife in Syracufe to fup- 
port a right balance between thofe two bodies, when 
authority inclined either to the one fide or the other, 
the government prefently changed either into a violent 
and cruel tyranny, or an unbridled liberty, without 
order or regulation. The fudden confufion at fuch 
times of all orders of the ftate, made the way to the 
fovereign power eafy to the moft ambitious of the citi- 
zens : To attract the affection of their country, and 
fof'ten the yoke to their fellow-citizens, fome exercifed 
that power with lenity, wifdom, equity, and popular 
behaviour ; and others, by nature lefs virtuoufly in- 
clined, carried it to the laft excefs of the moft abfo- 
lute and cruel defpotifm, under pretext of fupporting 
themfelves againft the attempts of their citizens, who, 
jealous of their liberty, thought every means for the 
recovery of it legitimate and laudable. 

There were befides other reafons, that rendered the 
government of Syracufe difficult, and thereby made 
way for the frequent changes it underwent. That 
city did not forget the fignal victories it had obtained 
againft the formidable power of Africa, and that it 
had carried its victorious arms and terror even to the 
walls of Carthage ; and that not once only, as after- 
wards againft the Athenians, but during feveral ages. 
The high idea its fleets and numerous troops fuggefted 
of its maritime power, at the time of the irruption of 
the Perlians into Greece, occafioned its pretending to 
equal Athens in that refpect, or at leaft to divide the 
empire of the fea with that ftate. 

Befides which, riches, the natural effect of com- 
merce, had rendered the Syracufans proud, haughty, 

and 
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and imperious, and at the fame time had plunged 
them into a floth and luxury, that infpired them with 
a difguft for all fatigue and application. They gene- 
rally abandoned themfelves blindly to their orators, 
who had acquired an abfolute afcendant over them. In 
order to make them obey, it was neceflary either to 
flatter or reproach them. 

They had naturally a fund of equity, humanity, 
and good nature ; and yet when influenced by the fedi- 
tious difcourfes of the orators, they would proceed to 
exceflive violence and cruelties, which they immedi- 
ately after repented. 

When they were left to themfelves, their liberty, 
which at that time knew no bounds, foon degenerated 
into caprice, fury, violence, and I might fay even 
phrenzy. On the contrary, when they were fubject- 
ed to the yoke, they became bafe, timorous, fubmif- 
five, and creeping like flaves. But as this condition 
was violent, and directly contrary to the character and 
difpofition of the Greek nation born and nurtured in 
liberty, the fenfe of which was not wholly extin- 
guished in them, and only lulled afleep j they waked 
from time to time from their lethargy, broke their 
chains, and made ufe of them, if I may be admitted 
to ufe the expreflion, to beat down and deftroy the 
unjuft m afters who had impofed them. 

With a fmall attention to the whole feries of the 
hiftory of the Syracufans, it may eafily be perceived, 
( as Galba afterwards faid of the Romans ) that * they 
were equally incapable of bearing either entire liberty 
or entire fervitude. So that the ability and policy of 
thofe who governed them, confided in keeping the 
people to a wife medium between thofe two extremes, 
by feeming to leave them an entire freedom in their 
refolutions, and referving only to themfelves the care 

* Impcraturus es hominibus, qui nec totam fervitutem pati pofiunt, 
nec totam libertatem. Tacit. Utf, J, j. c. 16. 

of 
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of explaining the utility, and facilitating the execu- 
tion of good meafures. And in this the magiftrates 
and kings we have fpoken were wonderfully fuccefsful, 
under whofe government the Syracufans alway enjoy- 
ed peace and tranquillity, were obedient to their 
princes, and perfectly fubmiffive to the laws. And 
this induces me to conclude, that the revolutions of 
Syracufe were lefs the effect: of the people's levity, 
than the fault of thofe that governed them, who had 
not the art of managing their paffions, and engaging 
their affection, which is properly the fcience of kings, 
and of all who command others. 
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BOOK the TWENTY- 
FIRST. 



CONTINUATION 

OF THE 
Hiftory of the Successors 
O F 

ALEXANDER the Great. 



THIS book contains two articles, of which 
the firft includes the hiftory of Mithridates 
king of Pontus, and the fecond the reigns of 
Ptolemy Auletes, and the famous Cleopatra, with 
which ends the hiftory of the Greeks. 

ARTICLE I. 

THIS article includes the fpace of fixty years, 
which is three years more than the reign of 
Mithridates j from the year of the world 3880, to the 
year 3943. 



Sect. 
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Sect. I. Mi thri dates, at iivelve years old, afcends 
the throne of Pontus. He fixes Cappadocia and 
Bithynia, having fir ft expelled their kings. The Ro- 
mans re-ejiablijh them. He caufes all the Romans 
in Afta minor to be put to the fword in one day. 
Firjl war of the Romans with Mithridates, who had 
made h'nnfelf mafter of Afta minor, and Greece y 
where he had taken Athens. Sylla is charged with 
this war. He befteges and retakes Athens. He gains 
three great battles againft the generals of Mithrida- 
tes. He grants that prince peace in the fourth year 
of the war. Library of Athens, in which were the 
works of Ariftotle. Sylla caufes it to be carried to 
Ro?ne. 

MIthriJates, king of Pontus, whofe hiftory we 
arc now beginning, and who rendered himfelf 
fo famous by the war he fupported, during almoft 
thirty years, againft the Romans, was firnamed Eu- 
pator. He defcended from a houfe, which had gi- 
ven a long fucceflion of kings to the kingdom of 
Pontus. The firft, according to fome hiftorians, was 
Artabafus, one of the feven princes that flew the 
Magi, and fet the crown of Perfia upon the head of 
Darius Hyftafpes, who rewarded him with the king- 
dom of Pontus. But befides that we do not find the 
name of Artabafus amongft thofe Perfians, many 
reafons induce us to believe, that the prince of whom 
we fpeak, was the fon of Darius, the fame who is 
called Artabarzanes, who was competitor with Xerxes 
for the throne of Perfia, and was made king of 
Pontus either by his father or his brother, to confole 
him for the preference given to Xerxes. His pofte- 
rity enjoyed that kingdom during feventeen generati- 
ons. Mithridates Eupator, of whom we fhall treat in 
this place, was the fixteenth from him. 



He 
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(x) He was but twelve years of age when he be- 
gan to reign. His father, before his death, had ap- 
pointed him his fucceflbr, and had given him his mo- 
ther for guardian, who was to govern jointly with 
him. (}') He began his reign by putting his mother 
and brother to death ; and the fequel anfwered but 
too well to fuch a beginning of it. (2) Nothing is 
faid of the firft: years of his reign, except that one of 
the Roman generals, whom he had corrupted with 
money, having furrendered, and put him into poflef- 
fion of Phrygia, it was foon after taken from him by 
the Romans, which gave birth to his enmity for 
them. 

(a) Ariarathes king of Cappadocia being dead, 
Mithridates caufed the two fons he had left behind 
him to be put to death, though their mother Laodice 
was his own fifter, and placed one of his own fons, 
at that time very young, upon the throne, giving 
him the name of Ariarathes, and appointing Gordius 
his guardian and regent. Nicomedes king of Bithynia, 
who apprehended this increafe of power would put 
Mithridates into a condition to poflefs himfelf alfo of 
his dominions in time, thought proper to fet up a cer- 
tain young man (who feemed 'very fit for fuch a part) 
as a third fon of Ariarathes. He engaged Laodice, 
whom he had efpoufed after the death of her firft huf- 
band, to acknov/ledge him as fuch, and fent her to 
Rome, to aflift and fupport by her prefence the claim 
of this pretended fon, whom ftie carried thither along 
with her. The caufe being brought before the fenate, 
both parties were condemned and a decree patted, 
by which the Cappadocians were declared free. But 
they faid they could not be without a king. The 
fenate permitted them to chufe whom they thought 
fit. They elected Ariobarzanes, a nobleman of theii 
nation. Sylla, upon his quitting the office of prsetor, 

(x) A.M. 3880. Ant. J. C. 124. {y) Memnon in Excerpti 

4*lyotii, c. 32. (x) Appian, in Mithrid. p, 177, 178, (a. A. M 
3913. Ant. J. C. 91. 

wa: 
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Was charged with the commiffion of eflablifhing him 
upon the throne. That was the pretext for this ex- 
pedition ; but the real motive of it was, to check the 
enterprizes of Mithridates, whofe power daily aug- 
menting gave umbrage to the Romans. (b) Sy 11a 
executed his commiffion the following year ; and after 
having defeated a great number of Cappadocians, and 
a much greater of Armenians, who came to their aid, 
he expelled Gordius, with the pretended Ariarathes^ 
and fet Ariobarzanes in his place. 

Whilft Sylla was encamped upon the banks of the 
Euphrates, a Parthian, named Orobafus, arrived at 
his camp from king Arfaces *, to demand the alliance 
and amity of the Romans. Sylla, receiving him at his 
audience, caufed three feats to be placed in his tent, 
One for Ariobarzanes, who was prefent, another for 
Qrobafus, and that in the midft for himfelf. The 
Parthian king afterwards, offended at his deputy, for 
having acquiefced in this inftance of the R.oman pride, 
caufed him to be put to death. This is the firft time 
the Parthians had any commerce with the Romans. 

Mithridates did not dare at that time to oppofe the 
eftablifhment of Ariobarzanes ; but di/Tembling the 
mortification that conduct of the Romans gave him, 
he rcfolved to take an opportunity of being revenged 
upon them. In the mean while, he applied himfelf 
in cultivating good alliances for the augmentation of 
his ftrength, and began with Tigranes king of Arme- 
nia, a very powerful prince. (c) Armenia had at 
firft appertained to the Perfians ; it came under the 
Macedonians afterwards, and upon the death of Alex- 
ander, made part of the kingdom of Syria. Under 
Antiochus the Great, two of his generals, Artaxiui 
and Zadriadres, with that prince's permiiTion, cfta- 
blifhed themfelves in this province, of which it is 



{b A. M. 3914. Art. J. C. 90. 
?• 53 532. 

* 'This was Mitbriiatei II. 



{:) Strab. 1. II. 



Vol. X. 
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probable they were before governors. After the de- 
feat of Antiochus they adhered to the Romans, who 
acknowledged them as kings. They had divided Ar- 
menia into two parts,Tigranes, of whom we now fpeak, 
defcended from Artaxius. ' He poflefled himfelf of all 
Armenia, fubje&ed feveral neighbouring countries by 
his arms, and thereby formed a very powerful king- 
dom. Mithridates gave him his daughter Cleopatra 
in marriage, and engaged him to enter fo far into 
his projedl again ft the Romans, that they agreed, 
Mithridates mould have the cities and countries 
they mould conquer for his mare, and Tigranes the 
people, with all the effecls capable of being carried 
away. 

{(I) Their firft enterprize and act of hoftility was 
committed by Tigranes, who deprived Ariobarzanes 
of Cappadocia, of which the Romans had put him 
into poffeffion, and re-eftablifhed Ariarathes, the fon 
of Mithridates, in it. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
happened to die about this time : his eldeft fon, 
called alfo Nicomedes, ought naturally to have fuc- 
ceeded him, and was accordingly proclaimed king. 
But Mithridates fct up his younger brother Socrates 
againfthim, who deprived him of the throne by force 
of arms. The two dethroned kings went to Rome, 
to implore aid of the fenate, who decreed their re-efta- 
hlifr.ment, and fent Manius Acjuilius and M. Altinius 
to put that decree in execution. 

They were both reinfhted. The Romans advifed 
them to make irruptions into the lands of Mithridates, 
prwmifing them their fupport ; but neither the one 
nor the other dared to attack fo powerful a prince fo 
near home, At length, however, Nicomedes, at the 
joint inftances of the ambafTadois, to whom he had 
piomifed great fums for his re-eftablifhment, and of 
his creditors, Roman citizens fettled in Afia, who 
had lent him vtiy conhderabiy for the fame effecls 
could no longer reiill their f -llicitations. He made in- 
[J'/a. M. 39 1 5. A.'if. J. C. Sp. 

; cur Hons 
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curfions upon the lands of Mithridates, ravaged all the 
flat country as far as the city Amaftris, and returned 
home laden with booty, which he applied in difcharg- 
ing part of his debts. 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whofe advice Ni- 
comedes had committed this irruption. He might 
eafily have repulfed him, having a great number of 
good troops on foot : but he did not take the field. 
He was glad to place the wrong on the fide of the Ro- 
mans, and to have a jufr. caufe for declaring war a- 
gainft them. He began by making remonft ranees to 
their generals and ambafladors. Pelopidas was at the 
head of this embafTy. He complained of the various 
contraventions of the Romans to the treaty of alliance 
fubfifting between them and Mithridates, and in par- 
ticular, of the protection granted by them toNiconie- 
des, his declared enemy. The ambafladors of the 
latter replied with complaints on their fide of Mithri- 
dates. The Remans, who were unwilling to declare 
themfelves openly at prefent, ga\e them an anfwer in 
loofe and general terms ; that the Roman people had 
no intention that Miihridares and Nicomedes fliouid 
injure each other. 

Mithridates, who was not fitisficd with this an- 
'fwer, made his troops march immediately into Capp.a- 
docia, expelled Ariobarzancs again, a::d fet his fon 
Ariarathes upon the throne, as he ln.d done boforc. 
At the fame time, he fent his ambafladors to the Ro- 
man generals to make his apology, and to complain of 
them again. Pelopidas declared to them, that his 
mafter was contented the Roman people lhould judge 
in the affair , and added, that he had already feiit 
his ambafladors to Rome. He exhorted them not to 
undertake any thing, till they had received the fe- 
nate's orders j nor engage rafhly in a war, that might 
be attended with fatal confequences. For the reft, he 
gave them to undcrftand, that Mithridates, in cafe 
juftice were refufed him, was in a condition to right 
himfelf. The Romans, highly offended at fo haughty 
h 2 a decla- 
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a declaration, made anfwer ; that Mithridates had 
Immediately to withdraw his troops from Cappadocia, 
and not continue to difturbNicomedes or Ariobarzanes. 
They ordered Pelopidas to quit the camp that mo- 
ment, and not return, unlefs his mafter obeyed. 
The other arribafladors were no better received at 
Rome. 

The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman 
generals did not wait till the orders of the fenate and 
people arrived ; which was what Mithridates had de- 
manded. The defign he had long formed of declaring 
war againft the Romans, had occafioned his having 
made many alliances, and engaged many nations in his 
interefts. Twenty-two languages, of as many dif- 
ferent people, were reckoned amongft his troops, all 
which Mithridates himfelf fpoke with facility. His 
army confifted of two hundred and fifty thoufand foot, 
and forty thoufand horfe j without including an hun- 
dred and thirty armed chariots, and a fleet of four 
hundred mips. 

(e) Before he proceeded to aclion, he thought it 
neceflary to prepare his troops for it, and made them 
a * long difcourfe to animate them againft the Ro- 
mans. <c He reprefented to them, that there was no 
" room for examining whether war or peace were to 
" be preferred ; that theJR.omans, by attacking them 
<c firft, had fpared them that enquiry : That their 
<c bufinefs was to fight and conquer : That he aflured 
cc himfelf of fuccels, if the troops perfifted to a£t 
ie with the fame valour they had already fhewn upon 
** fo many occafions, and lately againft the fame ene- 
<c mies, v/hom they had put to flight, and cut to pie- 
" ces in Bithynia and Cappadocia : That there could 

(0 Juftin. I. 3 3. c. 3—7. 

* I have abridged this difcourfe ciir.en of that excellent kifiwhri 't 
extremely, tohich Juftin repeats Jlile, and ought to ma- e us i ciy 
at length, as it fiood in 1'rogus much regret the lofs of his turit- 
Psirpeius, of ivhom he is only the tags* 
epitemifer. The difiourfe is a fye- 

" not 
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<c not be a more favourable opportunity than the pre- 
*' fent, when the Marfi infefted and ravaged the 
" heart itfelf of Italy ; when Rome was torn in pie- 
" ces by civil wars, and an innumerable army of the 
" Cimbri from Germany over-ran all Italy : That 
" the time was come for humbling thofe proud Re- 
<c publicans, who had the fame view with regard to 
" the royal dignity, and had fworn to pull down all 
<c the thrones of the univerfe : That for the reft *, 
<e the war his foldiers were now entering upon, was 
" highly different from that they had fuftained with 
<s fo much valour in the horrid defarts, and frozen 
" regions of Scythia : That he mould lead them into 
<{ the raoft fruitful and temperate country of the world, 
" abounding with rich and opulent cities, which 
" feemed to offer themfelves an eafy prey : ThatAfia, 
" abandoned to be devoured by the infatiable avarice 
" of the proconfuls, the inexorable cruelty of tax- 
" farmers, and the crying injuftice of corrupt judges, 
* c had the name of Roman in horror, and impatiently 
*' expected them as her deliverers: That they fol- 
<e lowed him not fo much to a war, as to affured 
" victory and certain fpoils." The army anfwered 
this difcourfe with univerfal fliouts of joy, and re^ 
iterated protections of fervice and fidelity. 

The Romans had formed three armies out of their 
troops in the feveral parts of Afia Minor. The firft 
was commanded by Caflius, who had the government 
of the province of Pergamus 5 the fecond by Maniua 

* Nunc fe diverfam belli con- ■ Se&io publicanorum in 

iitionem ingredi. Nam neque this pajfage properly Signifies tbt 

coslo Afiae eiTe temperatius aliud, forcible fale of the goods of thofe, 

nec folo fertilius, ncc urbium mul- who for default of payment of taxe$ 

titudine amasnius j magnamqus and impo/ls, had tbeir ejlates and 

temporis partem, non ut militiam, ejfcEls feized on and fold by the 

fed ut feftam diem, a&uros, bello publicans. Calumninae litium art 

dubium facili magis an uberi — the unjuft quirks and chicanery, 

tantumque fe avida expe&at Afia, nvhich ferved as pretexts for de- 

ut etiam vocibus vocct : adeo illis pricing the rich of their ejlata y 

odium Romanorum incuflit rapa- either upon account of taxes, or 

citas proconfulum, fettio publica- under fome other colour, 
norum, caJumnis litium. Jufim. 

E 3 Aquilius j 
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Aquilius ; the third by Q: Oppius proconful, in the 
province of Pamphylia. Each of them had forty 
thoufand men, including the cavalry. Befides thefe 
troops, Nicomedes had fifty thoufand foot, and fix 
thoufand horfe. They began the war, as I have 
already obferved, without waiting orders from Rome, 
and carried it on with fo much negligence and fo little 
conduit, that they were all three defeated on different 
occafions, and their armies ruined. Aquilius and 
Oppius themfelves were taken prifoners, and treated 
with all kind of infults. Mithridates, confidering 
Aquilius as the principal author of the war, treated 
him with the highcft indignities. He made him pafs 
in review before the troops, and prefented him as a 
fight to the people mounted on an a/s, obliging him 
to cry out with a loud voice, that he was Manius 
Aquilius. At other times he obliged him to walk on 
foot with his hands fattened by a chain to a horfe, that 
drew him along. At laft he made him fwallow molten 
lead, and put him to death with the moft exquifite 
torments. The people of Mitylene had treacheroufly 
delivered him up to Mithidrates, at a time when he 
was fick, and had retired to their city for the recovery 
of his health. 

(/) Mithridates, who was defirous of gaining the 
people's hearts by his reputation for clemency, fent 
home all the Greeks he had taken prifoners, and fup- 
plied them with provifions for their journey. That 
inflance of his goodnefs and lenity opened the gates 
of all the cities to him. The people came out to meet 
him every where with acclamations of joy. They 
gave him exceflive praifes, called him the preferver, 
the father of the people, the deliverer of Afia, with all 
the other names afcribed to Bacchus, to which he ( had 
a juft title, for he patted for the prince of his times, 
(g) who could drisk moll without being difordered ; 

(/) Pied, in Excerpt. Valef. p. 461. Athcn. 1. 5. p. 213. Cic. 
Qrat. pro Flacco, n. 60. 

{g) Plut. Sympof. 1. 1. p. 624. 

a oua- 
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a quality he valued himfelf upon, and thought much 
to his honour. 

The fruits of his firft victories were the cpnqueft of 
all Bithynia, from which Nicomedes was driven; cf 
Phrygia and Myfia, lately made Roman provinces ; 
of Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphlagonia, and feveral other 
countries. 

Having found at Stratonicea a young maid of exqui. 
fite beauty, named Monima, he took her along with 
him in his train. 

(h) Mithridates confidering that the Romans, and 
all the Italians in general, who were at that time in 
Afia minor upon different affairs, carried on fecret in- 
trigues much to the prejudice of his interefts, he fent 
private orders from Ephefus, where he then was, to* 
the governors of the provinces, and magiftrates of the 
cities of Afia minor, to ma fiacre them all upon a da y 
fixed *. The women, children, and domeftics were 
included in this proscription. To thefe orders wa» 
annexed a prohibition, to give interment to thofe who 
(hould be killed. Their eftates and effects were to be 
confiscated for the ufe of the king, and the murde- 
rers. A fevere fine was laid upon fuch as fhould con- 
ceal the living, or bury the dead ; and a reward ap- 
pointed for whoever difcovered thofe that were hid. 
Liberty was given to the flaves, who killed their 
matters ; and debtors forgiven half their debts, for 
killing their creditors. The repetition only of this 
horrid order, is enough to make one tremble with 
horror. What then muft have been the defolation in 
all thofe provinces when it was put in execution ! 
Fourfcore thoufand Romans and Italians were butche- 
red in confequence of it. Some make the flaiii a- 
mount to almoft twice that number. 

(b) A. M. 3916. Ant. J. C. 88. Appian. p. 185. Cic.inOiat. 
pro lege Manil. n. 7. 

* If uno die, tota Afia, tot Romanos necandos trucidandofque 
in civitatibus, uno nuntio, atque denotavit. Cic. 
una literarum fignificationc, cives 
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(i) Being informed that there was a great treafure 
at Cos, he fent people thither to feize it. Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt had depofited it there, when (he un- 
dertook the war in Phoenicia againft her fon Lathyrus. 
Befides this treafure, they found eight hundred talents, 
( eight hundred thoufand crowns) which the Jews in 
Afia minor had depofited there, when they faw the 
war ready to break out. 

[k) All thofe, who had found means to efcape this 
general daughter in Afia, had taken refuge in Rhodes, 
which received them with joy, and afforded them a 
fecure retreat. Mithridates laid fiege to that city in- 
effectually, which he was foon obliged to raife, after 
having been in danger of being taken himfelf in a fea- 
fight, wherein he loft many of his (hips. 

(/) When he had made himfelf mafter of Afia mi- 
nor, Mithridates fent Archelaus, one of his generals, 
with an army of an hundred and twenty thoufand 
men into Greece. That general took Athens, and 
chofe it for his refidence, giving all orders from thence, 
in regard to the war on that fide. During his ftay 
there, he engaged moft of the cities and flates of 
Greece in the interefts of his mafter. He reduced 
Delos by force, which had revolted from the Atheni- 
ans, and rein dated them in the poffeffion of it. He 
fent them the facred treafure, kept in that ifland by 
Ariftion, to whom he gave two thoufand men as a 
guard for the money. Ariftion was an Athenian phi- 
lofopher, of the feet of Epicurus. He employed the 
two thoufand men under his command to feize all au- 
thority at Athens, where he exercifed a moft cruel ty- 
ranny, putting many of the citizens to death,' and 
fending many to Mithridates, upon pretence that they 
were of the Roman faction. 

(m) Such was the ftate of affairs when Sylla was 

(?) Appian. p. 186. Jofeph. Antiq. xiv. 12. (k) Appian. 

p. 1S6 — 18S. Diod. in Excerpt, p. 402. (/) Plut. in Sylla, 

p. 458 — 461. Appian. in Mithrid. p. 18$ — 197. [m) A. M. 

3917. Ant. J. C. 87. 
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charged with the war againft Mithridates. He fet out 
immediately for Greece with five legions, and fome 
cohorts and cavalry. Mithridates was at that time at 
Pergamus, where he distributed riches, governments, 
and other rewards to his friends. 

Upon Sylla's arrival, all the cities opened their gates 
to him, except Athens, which fubje&ed to the tyrant 
Ariftion's yoke, was obliged unwillingly to oppofe him* 
The Roman general, having entered Attica, divided 
his troops into two bodies, the one of which he fent to 
befiege Ariftion in the city of Athens, and with the 
other he marched in perfon to the port Piraeus, which 
was a kind of fecond city, where Archelaus had (hut 
himfelf up, relying upon the ftrength of the place, 
the walls being almoft fixty feet high, and entirely of 
hewn ftone. The work was indeed very ftrong, and 
had been raifed by the order of Pericles in the Pelo- 
ponnefian war, when the hopes of victory depending. 
fokly upon this port, he had fortified it to the utmoft 
of his power. 

The height of the walls did not amaze S /11a. He 
employed all forts of engines in battering it, and 
made continual aflaults. If he would have waited a 
little, he might have taken the higher city without 
ftriking a blow, which was reduced by famine to the 
laft extremity. But being in hafte to return to Rome* 
and apprehending the changes that might happen there: 
in his abfence, he fpared neither danger, attacks, rior 
expence, in order to haften the conclufion of that war. 
Without enumerating the reft of the warlike ftores and 
equipage, twenty thoufand mules were perpetually 
employed in working the machines only. Wood hap- 
pening to fall ftiort, from the great confumption made 
of it in the machines, which were often either broke 
and fpoiled by the vaft weight they carried, or burnt 
by the enemy, he did not fpare the facred groves. He 
cut down the trees in the walks of the Academy and 
Lycseum, which were the fineft and beft planted in 
the fuburbs,, and caufed the high walls that joined the 
E S V port 
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port to the city to be demolifhed, in order to make 
ufe of the ruins in erecting his works, and carrying 
on his approaches. 

As he had occafion for abundance of money in this 
War, and defired to attach the foldiers to his interefts, 
and to animate them by great rewards, he had recourfe 
to the inviolable treafures of the temples, and caufed 
the fineft and moft precious gifts, confecrated at Epi- 
daurus and Olympia, to be brought from thence. He 
wrote to the Amphiclyons aflembled at Delphos, 
" That they would act wifely in fending him the 
<c treafures of the god, becaufe they would be more 
" fecure in his hands ; and that if he mould be ob- 
" llged to make ufe of them, he would return the 
" value after the war." At the fame time he fent one 
. of his friends, named Caphis, a native of Phocis, to 
Delphos, to receive all thofe treafures by weight. 

When Caphis arrived at Delphos, he was afraid 
out of reverence for the god, to meddle with the gift* 
confecrated to him, and wept in the prefence of the 
Arnphi&yons, the neceflity impofec} upon him. Up- 
on which, fome perfon there having faid, that he heard 
the found of Apollo's lyre from the infide of the 
fan&uary, Caphis, whether he really believed it, or 
was for taking that occafion to ftrike Sylla with a, 
religious awe, he wrote him an account of what hap- 
pened. Sylla, deriding his fimplicity, replied, " That 
« be was furprized he mould not comprehend, that 
** finging was a fign of joy, and by no means of 
** anger and refentment ; and therefore he had no- 
** thing to do but to take the treafures boldly, and be 

afluxed, that the god faw him do fo with pleafure > 
" and gave tliem to him himfelf/* 

Plutarch, on this occafion, obferves upon the dif- 
ference between theantient Roman generals, and thofe 
of the times we now fpeak of. The former, whom 
merit alone had raifed to ollice, and who had no views 
from employments hut the public good, knew how ta 
make the foldiers iefpe£t and obey themj without de- 
scending 
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fcending to ufe low and unworthy methods for that 
purpofe. They oommanded troops, that were wife, 
difciplined, and well inured to execute the orders of 
their generals without reply or delay. Truly king?, 
fays * Plutarch, in the grandeur and nobility of their 
fentiments, but fimple and modefl: private perfons in 
their train and equipage, they put the ftate to no other 
expence in the difcharge of their offices, than what 
"was reafonable and neceffary, conceiving it more 
fliameful in a captain to flatter his foldiers, than to 
fear his enemies. Things were much changed in the 
times we now fpeak of. The Roman generals, aban- 
doned to infatiable ambition and luxury, were obliged 
to make themfelves fiaves to their foldiers, and to buy 
their fervices by gifts proportioned to their avidity, 
and often by the toleration and impunity of the great- 
eft crimes. 

Sylla, in confequence, was perpetually in extreme- 
want of money to fatisfy his troops, and then more 
than ever for carrying on the fiege he had engaged in, 
the fuccefs of which feemed to him of the higheft 
importance, both as to his honour and fafety.- He 
was for depriving Mithridates of the only city he had 
left in Greece, and which, by preventing the Ro- 
mans from palling into Afia, made all hopes of con- 
quering that prince vain, and would oblige Sylla to 
return fhamefully into Italy, where he would have- 
feund more terrible enemies in Mariusand his faction. 
He was befides fenfibly galled by the ofFenfive raillery 
Ariftion vented every day againft himfeif and. his wife 
Metella. 

It is not eafy to fay whether the attack of defence- 
were conducted with moft vigour ; for both fides be- 
haved with incredible courage and refolution. The 
fallies were frequent, and attended with aimolt tattles 
in form, in which the flaughter was greit, and the 
lofs generally not very unequal. The befieged would 

^ * 'Avrot Ti Tet?<z "fyvfcciis pxritoxji rait a&rztxii iv?i'At\ 
cntf. 

i.a. 
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not have been in a condition to have made fo vigorous 
a defence, if they had not received feveral confiderable 
reinforcements by fea. 

What hurt them moft, was the fecret treachery of 
two Athenian flaves that were in the Piraeus. Thofe 
Haves, whether out of affecYion to the Roman party, 
or defirous of providing for their own fafety, in cafe 
the place were taken, wrote upon leaden balls all that 
paffed within, and threw them with flings to the Ro- 
mans. So that whatever wife meafures Archelaus took, 
who defended the Piraeus, whilft Ariftion command- 
ed in the city, nothing fucceeded. He refolved to 
make a general falley ; the traitors flung a leaden ball 
with this intelligence upon it : To-morrcw, at fuch an 
hour, the foot will attack your works, and the horfe your 
camp. Sylla laid ambumes, and repulfed the befieged 
with lofs. A convoy of provificns was in the night to 
have been thrown into the city that was in want of all 
things. Upon advice of the fame kind the convoy 
was intercepted. 

Notwithstanding aj thefe difadvantages, the Athe- 
nians defended themfelves like lions. They found 
means either to burn moft of the machines erecled a- 
gainft the walls, or by undermining them to throw 
them down and break them to pieces. 

The Romans, on their fide, behaved with no lefs 
vigour. By the help of mines alfo they made a way 
to the bottom of the walls, under which they hollow- 
ed the ground, and having propt the foundations with 
beams of wood, they afterwards fet fire to the props 
with a great quantity of pitch, fulphur,and tow. When 
thofe beams were burnt, part of the wall fell down 
with an horrible noife, and a large breach was opened,, 
through which the Romans advanced to the aflault. 
The battle continued a great while with equal ardor on 
both fides, but the Romans at length were obliged to 
ictire. The next day they renewed the attack. The 
kficgcd had bulk a new wall during the night in the 

form 
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form of a crefcent, in the place where the other had 
fallen ; and the Romans found it impoflible to force it. 

Sylla, difcouraged by fo obftinate a defence, re- 
folved to attack the Piraeus no longer, and confined 
himfelf to reduce the place by famine. The city, on 
the other fide, was at the laft extremity. A bufhel of 
barley had been fold in it for a thoufand drachmas ( a- 
bout five and twenty pounds fterling. ) The inhabi- 
tants did not only eat the grafs and roots, which they 
found about the citatel, but the flefti of horfes, and 
the leather of fhoes, which they boiled foft. In the 
midft of the public mifery, the tyrant pafled his days 
and nights in debauch. The fenators and priefts went 
to throw themfelves at his feet, conjuring him to have 
pity on the city, and to obtain a capitulation from Syl- 
la : he difperfed them with arrow-fhot, and in that 
manner drove them from his prefence. 

He did not demand a ceflation of arms, nor fend 
deputies to Sylla, till reduced to the laft extremity. 
As thofe deputies made no propofals, and afked no- 
thing of him to the purpofe, but ran on in praifing 
and extolling Thefeus, Eumolpus, and the exploits of 
the Athenians againft the Medes, Sylla was tired with 
their difcourfe, and interrupted them, by "faying, 
" Gentlemen haranguers, you may go back again, 
« and keep your rhetorical flou rimes for yourfelves. 
" For my part, I was not fent to Athens to be in- 
" formed of your antient prowefs, but to chaftife 
" your modern revolt." 

During this audience, fome fpies having entered the 
city, overheard by chance fome old men talking of the 
quarter called * Ceramicus, and blaming the tyrant 
exceedingly for not guarding a certain part of the wall, 
that was the only place by which the enemy might 
eafily fcale the walls. At their return' into the camp, 
| they related what they had heard to Sylla. The par- 
ley had been to no purpofe. Sylia did not neglect the 
intelligence given him. The next night he Went in 

* Tie ptllic pkee at Atbcns, 
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perfon to take a view of the place, and finding the 
wall actually acceffible, he ordered ladders to be raifed 
againft it, began the attack there, and having made 
himfelf matter of the wall after a weak refiftance, 
entered the city. He would not fuffer it to be fet on 
fire, but abandoned it to be plundered by the foldiers, 
who in feveral houfes found human flefh, which had 
been drelfed to be eaten. A dreadful {laughter enfued. 
The next day all the flaves were fold by auction, and 
liberty was granted ;o the citizens who had efcaped 
the f words of the foldiers, who were a very fmall 
number. He befieged the citadel the fame day, 
where Ariftion, and thofe who had taken refuge 
there, were foon fo much reduced by famine, that 
they were forced to furrender themfelves. The ty- 
rant, his guards, and all who had been in any office 
under him, were put to death. 

Some few days after, Sylla made himfelf matter of 
the Piraeus, and burnt all its fortifications, efpecially 
the arfenal, which had been built by Philo, the cele- 
brated architect, and was a wonderful fabric. Arche- 
Jaus, by the help of his fleet, had retired to Munichia,, 
another port of Attica. 

This year was fital to the arms of Mithridates. 
Taxilus one of his generals arrived in Greece from 
Thrace and Macedonia, with an army of a hundred 
thoufand foot, and ten thoufand horfe, with fourfcore 
and ten chariots armed with fcythes. Archelaus, that 
general's brother, was at that time in the port of Mu- 
nichia, and would neither remove from the fea, nor 
come to a battle with the Romans ; but he endeavou- 
red to protracl the war, and cut off their provifions. 
This was very wife conduct, for Sylla began to be in 
want of them ; fo that famine obliged him to quit 
Attica, and to enter the fruitful plains of Bceotia,. 
where Hortenfius joined him. Their troops being 
united, they took pofTeffion of a fertile eminence in 
the midft of the plains of Elatea, at the foot of 
which ran a rivulet. When they had formed their 

camp> 
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camp, the enemies could difcover at a view their fmall 
number, which amounted to only fifteen thoufand 
foot, and fifteen hundred horfe. This induced Arche- 
laus's generals to prefs him in the warmeft manner to 
proceed to action. They did not obtain his confent 
without great difficulty. They immediately began to 
move, and covered the whole plain with horfes, cha- 
riots, and their innumerable troops. For when the 
two brothers were joined, their army was very for- 
midable. The noife and cries of fo many nations, 
and fo many thoufands of men preparing for battle, 
the pomp and magnificence of their array, were equal- 
ly terrible. The brightnefs of their armour, magni- 
ficently adorned with gold and filver, and the lively 
colours of the Median and Scythian coats of arms, 
mingled with the glitter of brafs and fieel, reflected a 
kind of rays, which whilft they dazzled the fight* 
filled the foul with terror. 

The Romans, feized with dread, kept clofe within 
their entrenchments. Sylla, not being able by his 
difcourfe and remonftrances to remove their fear, and 
not being willing to force them to fight in their pre- 
fent univerfal difcouragement, was obliged to lie ftill, 
and fuffer, though with great impatience, the brava- 
does and infulting derifion of the Barbarians. They 
conceived fo great a contempt for him in confequence, 
that they neglected to obferve any difcipline. Few of 
them kept within their entrenchments : the reft, for the- 
fake of plunder, difperfed in great troops, and removed 
confiderably, even feveral days journey, from the 
camp. They plundered and ruined fome cities in the- 
neighbourhood. 

Sylla was in the laftdefpair, when he faw the cities- 
of the allies deftroyed before his eyes, for want of 
power to make his army fight. He at laft thought of 
a ftratagem, which was to give the troops no repofe, 
and to keep them inceflantly at work m turning the- 
little river Cephifus, which was near his camp, and 
in digging deep and large fofle's, under pretence of their- 

better 
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better fecurity, but in effeft, that when they fhould 
be tired of fuch great fatigues, they might prefer the 
hazard of a battle to the continuance of their labour. 
His ftratagem was fuccefsful. After having worked 
without intermiflion three days, as Sylla, according 
to cuftom, was taking a view of their progrefs, they 
cried out to him with one voice to lead them againft 
the enemy. Sylla fuffered himfelf to be exceedingly 
intreated, and did not comply for fome time : but 
when he faw their ardour increafe from his oppofition, 
he made them ftand to their arms, and marched a- 
gainft the enemy. 

The battle was fought near Cheronsea. The ene- 
my had poflefTed themfelves with a great body of troops 
of a very advantagious poft, called Thurium : it was 
the ridge of a fteep mountain, which extended itfelf 
upon the left flank of the Romans, and was very pro- 
per to check their motions. Two men of Cheronsea 
came to Sylla, and promifed him to drive the enemy 
from this poft, if he would give them a fmall number 
of chofen troops ; which he did. In the mean time 
he drew up his army in battle, divided his horfe be- 
tween the two wings, taking the right himfelf, and 
giving the left to Murena. Galba and Hortenfius 
formed a fecond line. Hortenfius, on the left of it, 
fupported Murena, whilft Galba, on the right, did 
the fame for Sylla. The Barbarians had already be- 
gan to extend their horfe, and light armed foot, in a 
large compafs, with defign to furround the fecond line > 
and charge it in the rear. 

At that inftant the two men of Cheronsea, having 
gained the top of Thurium with their fmall troop, 
without being perceived by the enemy, fhewed them- 
felves on a fudden. The Barbarians, furprized and 
terrified, immediately took to flight. Preffing againft 
each other upon the declivity of the mountain, they 
ran precipitately down it before the enemy, who- 
charged and purfued them down the hill with their 
fwords. at their backs j fo that about three thoufand 

aiea 
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men were killed upon the mountain. Of thofe that 
efcaped, fome fell into the hands of Murena, who had 
juft before formed himfelf in battle. Having marched 
againft them, he intercepted, and made a great (laught- 
er of them : the reft, who endeavoured to regain 
their camp, fell in upon the main body of their troops 
with fo much precipitation, that they threw the whole 
army into terror and confufion, and made their gene- 
rals lofe much time in reftoring order, which was one 
of the principal caufes of their defeat. 

Sylla, to take advantage of this diforder, marched 
againft them with fo much vigour, and pafled the 
fpace between the two armies with fuch rapidity, that 
he prevented the effecl of their chariots armed with 
fcythes. The force of thefe chariots depended upon 
the length of their courfe, which gave impetuofity and 
violence to their motion ; inftead of which, a fliort 
fpace that did not leave room for their career, render- 
ed them ufelefs and ineffectual. This the Barbarians 
experienced at this time. The firft chariots came on 
fo flowly, and with fo little effect, that the Romans 
eafily puming them back, with great noife and loud 
laughter called for more, as was cuftomary at Rome 
in the chariot- races of the Circus. 

After thofe chariots were removed, the two armies 
came to blows. The Barbarians prefented their long 
pikes, and kept clofe order with their bucklers joined, 
fo that they could not be broke ; and the Romans 
threw down their javelins, and with fword in hand, 
removed the enemy's pikes, in order to join and charge 
them with great fury. What increafed their antmo- 
fity, was the fight of fifteen thoufand Haves, whom 
the king's generals had fpirited from them by the pro- 
mife of their liberty,and pofted amongft them the heavy 
armed foot. Thofe flaves had fo much refolution and 
bravery, that they fuftained the (hock of the Roman 
foot without giving way. Their battle was fo deep 
and fo well clofed, that the Romans could neither 
break nor move them, till the light-armed foot of the 

fecond 
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fecond line had put them into diforder, by the difcharge 
of their arrows, and an hail of ftones from their flings, 
which forced them to give ground. 

Archelaus having made his right wing advance to 
furround the left of the Romans, Hortenfius led on the 
troops under his command to take him in flank ; 
which Archelaus feeing, he ordered two thoufand 
horfe to wheel about. Hortenfius, upon the point of 
being overpowered by that great body of horfe, retired 
by degrees towards the mountains, perceiving himfelf 
too fay from the main body, and upon the point of be- 
ing furrounded by the enemy. Sylla, with part of his 
right wing, that had not yet engaged, marched to his 
relief. From the duft raifed by thofe troops, Arche- 
laus judged what they were, and leaving Hortenfius, 
he turned about towards the place Sylla had quitted, 
in hopes he mould find no difficulty in defeating th« 
right wing without its general. 

Taxilus, at the fame time, led on his foot, armed 
with brazen fhields, againft * Murena $ whilft each 
fide raifed great cries, which made the neighbouring 
hills refound. Sylla halted on that noife, not know- 
ing well to which fide he mould haften. At length, 
he thought it moft expedient to return to his former 
poft, and fupport his right wing. He therefore fent 
Hortenfius to aflift Murena with four cohorts, and 
taking the fifth with him, he flew to his right wing, 
which he found engaged in battle with Archelaus, 
neither fide having the advantage. But as foon as he 
appeared, that wing taking new courage from the pre- 
fence of their general, opened their way through the 
troops of Archelaus, put them to flight, and purfued 
them vigoroufly for a confiderable time. 

After this great fuccefs, without lofing a moment, 
he marched to the aid of Murena. Finding him alfo 
victorious, and had defeated Taxilus, he joined him 
in the purfuit of the vanquifhed. A great number of 
the Barbarians were killed in the plain, and a much 

• Cbelcafrides. 
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greater cut to pieces, in endeavouring to gain their 
camp ; fo that, of many thoufand men, only ten 
thoufand efcaped, who fled to the city of Chalcis. 
SyJla wrote in his memoirs, that only fourteen of his 
men were miffing, and that two of them returned the 
fame evening. 

(») To celebrate fo great a victory, he gave the 
Mufick games at Thebes, and caufed judges to come 
from the neighbouring Grecian cities to diftribute the 
prizes ; for he had an implacable averfion for the The- 
bans. He even deprived them of half their territory, 
which he confecrated to Apollo Pythius, and Jupiter 
Olympius, and decreed that the money he had taken 
out of the temples of thofe gods, ihould be repaid out 
of their revenues. 

Thefe games were no fooner over, than he received 
advice, that L. Valerius Flaccus of the adverfe party 
(for at this time the divifions between Marius and Sylla 
were at the higheft) had been elected conful, and had 
already eroded the Ionian fea with an army, in appear- 
ance againft Mithridates, but in reality againft himfelf. 
For this reafon he began his march to Theflaly, as 
with defign to meet him. But being arrived * at the 
city of Melitea, news came to him from all fides, 
that all the places he had left in his rear were plun- 
dered by another of the king's armies, ftronger and 
more numerous than the firft. For Dorylaus was ar- 
rived at Chalcis with a great fleet, on board of which 
were fourfcore thoufand men, the beft equipped, the 
moft warlike and difciplined of all Mithridates's 
troops, and had thrown himfelf into Bceotia, and 
poflefled himfelf of the whole country in order to 
bring Sylla to a battle. Archelaus would have divert- 
ed him from that defign, by giving him an exact ac- 
count of the battle he had lately loft ; but his counfel 
and remonftrances had no effect. He foon knew, 

(») A. M. 3919. Ant. J. C. 85. 
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that the advice he had given him, was highly reafon- 
able and judicious. 

He chofe the plain of Orchomenus for the field of 
battle. Sylla caufed fofle's to be dug on each fide of 
the plain, to deprive the enemy of the advantage of an 
open country,^ and to remove them towards the 
marfhes. The Barbarians fell furioufly on the work- 
men, difperfed them, and put to flight the troops that 
fupported them. Sylla, feeing his army flying in this 
manner, quitted his horfe immediately, and feizing 
one of his enfigns, he pufhed forwards towards the 
enemy through thofe that fled, crying to them, For 
me y Romans^ I think it glorious to die here. Bui for 
youy when you /hall be asked where you abandoned your 
general^ remember to fay it was at Orchomenus. They 
could not fufFer thofe reproaches, and returned to the 
charge with fuch fury, that they made Archelaus's 
troops turn their backs. The Barbarians came on a- 
gain in better order than before, and were again re- 
pulfed with greater lofs. 

The next day, at fun-rife, Sylla led back his troop* 
towards the enemy's camp, to continue his trenches, 
and falling upon thofe who were detached to flrirrrii{h 
and drive away the workmen, he charged them fo 
rudely, that he put them to flight. Thefe threw the 
troops, who had continued in the camp into fuch ter- 
ror, that they were afraid to ftay to defend it. Sylla 
entered it pel-mell with thofe that fled, and made him- 
felf mafter of it. The marines, in a moment, were 
dyed with blood, and the like filled with dead bodies. 
The enemies, in different attacks, loft the greateft 
part of their troops. Archelaus continued a great 
while hid in the marfhes, and efcaped at laft to 
Chalcis. 

The news of all thefe defeats threw Mithridates 
into great confternation. However, as that prince 
was by nature fruitful in refources, he did not lofe cou- 
rage, and applied himfelf to repair his lofles by making 
new levies. But from the fear, that his ill fuccefs 

might 
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might give birth to fome revolt or confpiracy againft 
his perfon, as had already happened, he took thf 
bloody precautions of putting all he fufpected to deaths 
without fparing even his beft friends. 

(0) He was not more fuccefsful in Afia himfelf, than 
his generals had been in Greece. Fimbria, who com- 
manded a Roman army there, beat the remainder of 
his beft troops. He purfued the vanquiftied as far at 
the gates of Pergamus, where Mithridates refided, and 
obliged him to quit that place himfelf, and retire to 
Pitane, a maritime place of Troas. Fimbria purfued 
him thither, and inverted him by land. But as he had 
no fleet to do the fame by fea, he fent to Lucullus, 
who cruized in the neighbouring feas with the Roman 
fleet, and reprefented to him, that he might acquire 
immortal glory, by feizing the perfon of Mithridates, 
who could not efcape him, and by putting an end to 
fo important a war. Fimbria and Lucullus were of 
two different factions. The latter would not be con- 
cerned in the affairs of the other. So that Mithridates 
efcaped by fea to Mitylene, and extricated himfelf out 
of the hands of the Romans. This fault coft them 
very dear, and is not extraordinary in ftates, where 
mifunderftandings fubfift between the minifters and 
generals of the army, which make them neglect the 
publick good, leaft they mould contribute to the glory 
of their rivals. 

Lucullus afterwards beat Mithridates's fleet twice* 
and gained two great victories over him. This happy 
fuccefs was the more furprizing, as it was not ex- 
pected from Lucullus to diftinguifh himfelf by mili- 
tary exploits. He had paffed his youth in the flu- 
dies of the bar ; and during his being quseftor in 
Afia, the provinced had always enjoyed peace. But 
fo happy a genius as his, did not want to be taught 
by experience, which is not to be acquired by lef- 
fons, and is generally the growth of many years. 

(o) i.Pht. in SyMa, p. 466 — 4-63, Id, in Lucul. p. 493. Apwan* 
p. 264^—210. 

He 
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He fupplied that defect in fome meafure, by employ- 
ing the whole time of his journies by land and fea, 
.partly in afking queftions of perfons experienced in the 
art of war, and partly in inftrucling himfelf by the 
reading of hiftory. So that he arrived in Afia a com- 
pleat general, though he left Rome with only a mo- 
derate knowledge in the art of war *. Let young 
warriors confider this with due attention ; and obferve 
in what manner the Great form themfelves. 

Whilft Sylla was very fuccefsful in Greece, the 
faction that oppofed him, and at that time engrofled 
all power at Rome, had declared him an enemy of 
the commonwealth. Cinna and Carbo treated the 
nobleft and moft confiderable perfons with every kind 
of cruelty and injuftice. Moft of thefe, to avoid this 
infupportable tyranny, had chofe to retire to Sylla's 
camp, as to a port of fafety ; fo that in a fmall time 
Sylla had a little fenate about him. His wife Metella, 
having efcaped with great difficulty with her children, 
brought him an account, that his enemies had burnt 
his houfe, and ruined his lands, and begged him to 
depart immediately to the relief of thofe, who remain- 
ed in Rome, and were upon the point of being made 
victims of the fame fury. 

Sylla was in the greateft perplexity. On the one 
fide, the miferable condition, to which his country 
was reduced, inclined him to march directly to its re- 
lief ; on the other, he could not refolve to leave im- 
perfect fo great and important an affair as the war with 
Mithridates. Whilft he was under this cruel dilemma, 

* Ad Mithridatkum bellum confumpferat. Sed incredibiKs 

miffus a fenatu, non modo opinio- quaedam ingenii magnitudo non de- 

ncm vicit omnium quae de virtutc fideravit indocilem usus difciplinam. 

ejus erat, fed etiam gloriam fu- Itaque cum totum iter & naviga- 

periorum. Idque eo fuit mirabi- tionem confumpfifiet, partim in 

Uus, quod ab eo laus imperatoria percontando a peritis, partim in 

non expe&abatur, qui adolefcen- rebus geftis legendis j in Afiam 

tiam in forenfi opera, quaeftura dju- fa&us imperator venit, cum eflet 

jturnum tempus, Murena bellum Roma profedtus rei militaris rudis. 

in Ponto gerente, in Aike pace Ctc, Acadcnu-Quajl, 1. 4. n. 2. 
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a merchant came to him, to treat with him in fecret 
from general Archelaus, and to make him fome pro- 
pofals of an accommodation. He was fo exceedingly 
rejoiced, when this man had explained his commiffion, 
that he made all poffible hafte to have a conference 
with that general. 

They had an interview upon the banks of the fea, 
near the little city of Delium. Archelaus, who did not 
know how important it was to Sylla, to have it in his 
power to repafs into Italy, propofed to him the uniting 
his interefts with thofe of Mithridates ; and added, 
that his mafter would fupply him with money, troops, 
and (hips, for a war againft the faction of Cinna and 
Marius. 

Sylla, without feeming offended at firft with fuch 
propofals, exhorted him on his fide to withdraw him- 
felf from the flavery, in which he lived, under an im- 
perious and cruel prince. He added, that he might 
take upon him the title of king in his government, 
and offered to have him declared the ally and friend of 
the Roman people, if he would deliver up to him 
Mithridates's fleet under his command. Archelaus 
rejected that propofal with indignation, and even ex- 
preffed to the Roman general, how much he thought 
himfelf injured by the fuppofition of his being capable 
of fuch a treafon. Upon which Sylla, affuming the 
air of grandeur and dignity fo natural to the Ro- 
mans, faid to him : " If being only a Have, and at 
" beft but an officer of a Barbarian king, you look 
" upon it as a bafenefs to quit the fervice of your 
" mafter, how dared you propofe the abandoning the 
" interefts of the republic to fuch a Roman as me ? 
tc Do you imagine our condition and affairs to be 
,c equal ? Have you forgot my victories ? Do you not 
46 remember, that you are the fame Archelaus I have 
" defeated in two battles, and forced in the laft to hide 
«« himfelf in the marfhes of Orchomenus ?" 

Archelaus, confounded by fo haughty an anfwer, 
fuftained himfelf no longer in the fequel of the nego- 
tiation. 
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tiation. Sylla got the afcendant entirely, and dila- 
ting the law as victor, propofed the following conditi- 
ons : cc That Mithridates fhould renounce Afia and 
" Paphlagonia : That he fhould reftore Bithynia to 
tc Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes : 
*' That he fhould pay the Romans two thoufand ta- 
<c lents (about three hundred thoufand pounds fterling) 
* 6 for the expences of the war, and feventy armed 
* 6 galleys, with their whole equipage ; and that Syl- 
* 6 la, on his fide, mould fecure to Mithridates the reft 
* c of his dominions, and caufe him to be declared the 
€i friend and ally of the Roman people." Archelaus 
feemed to approve thofe conditions j and difpatched a 
courier immediately to communicate them to Mithri- 
dates. Sylla fetout for the Hellefpont, carrying Ar- 
chelaus with him, whom he treated with great honours. 

He received Mithridates's ambaffadors at Larifla, 
who came to declare to him, that their mafter accepted 
and ratified all the other articles, but that he defired 
he would not deprive him of Paphlagonia ; and that 
as to the feventy galleys, he could by no means com- 
ply with that article. Sylla, offended at this refufal, 
anfwered them in an angry tone : " What fay you ? 
<c Would Mithridates keep poffeflion of Paphlagonia, 
" and does he refufe me the galleys I demanded ? I 
" expected to haye feen him return me thanks upon 
" his knees, for having only left him the hand with 
<c which he butchered an hundred thoufand Romans. ! 
iC He will change his note, when I go over to Afia j j 
" though at prefent, in the midft of his court at Per- 
<c gamus, he meditates plans for a war he never faw." 
Such was the lofty ftile of Sylla, who gave Mithri- 
dates to underftand at the fame time, that he would 
not talk fuch language, had he been prefent in the 
paft battles. 

The ambafladors, terrified with this anfwer, made 
no reply. Archelaus endeavoured to foften Sylla, and 
promifed him, that Mithridates fhould confent to all 
the articles. He fct out for that purpofe, and Sylla, 

after 
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after having laid wafte the country, returned into Ma- 
cedonia. 

(p) Archelaus upon his return joined him at th* 
city of Phillippi, and informed him, that Mithridates 
would accept the propofed conditions ; but that h« 
exceedingly defired to have a conference with him. 
What made him earneft for this interview, was hit 
fear of Fimbria, who having killed Flaccus, of whom 
mention is made before, and put himfelf at the head of 
that conful's army, advanced by great marches againft 
Mithridates ; which determined that prince to make 
peace with Sylla. They had an interview at Darda- 
nia, a city of Troas. Mithridates had with him two 
hundred galleys, twenty thoufand foot, fix thoufand 
horfe, and a great number of chariots armed with 
fcythes : and Sylia had only four cohorts, and two 
hundred horfe in his company. When Mithridatei 
advanced to meet him, and offered him his hand, 
Sylla afked him, whether he accepted the propofed 
conditions ? As the king kept filence, Sylia conti- 
nued, " Do you not know, Mithridates, that it is 
u for fuppliants to fpeak, and for the victorious to hear 
" and befilent?" Upon this Mithridates began a long 
apology, endeavouring to afcribe the caufe of the war, 
partly to the gods, and partly to the Romans. Sylla 
interrupted him, and after having made a long detail of 
the violences and inhumanities he had committed, he 
demanded of him a fecond time, whether he would 
ratify the conditions Archelaus had laid before him. 
Mithridates, furprized at the haughtinefs and fteady 
air of the Roman general, having anfwered in the 
affirmative, Sylla then received his embraces ; and 
afterwards prefenting the kings, Ariobarzanes and 
Nicomedes, to him, he reconciled them to each other. 
Mithridates, after the delivery of the feventy galleys 
entirely equipped, ar.d five hundred archers, re- em- 
barked. 

tp) A. M. 3920. 
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Sylla faw plainly, that this treaty of peace was 
highly difagreeable to his troops. They could not 
bear that a prince, who of all kings was the moft mortal 
enemy of Rome, and who in one day had caufed an 
hundred thoufand Roman citizens difperfed in Afia to 
be put to the fword, fhould be treated with fo much 
favour, and even honour, and declared the friend and 
ally of the Romans, almcft ftill reeking with their 
blood. Sylla, to juftify his conduct, gave them to un- 
derhand, that if he had rejected his propofals of peace, 
Mithridates, on his refufal, would not have failed to 
treat with Fimbria; and that, if thofe two enemies 
had joined their forces, they would have obliged him 
either to abandon his conquefts, or hazard a battle a- 
gainft troops, fuperior in number, under the command 
of two great captains, who in one day might have de- 
prived him of the fruit of all his victories. 

Thus ended the firft war with Mithridates, which 
had lafted four years, and in which Sylla had de- 
ft royed more than an hundred and fixty thoufand of 
the enemy ; recovered Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, 
Afia, and many other provinces, of which Mithri- 
dates had poflefted himfclf ; and having deprived him 
of a great part of his fleet, obliged him to confine 
himfelf within the bounds of his hereditary domini- 
ons. * But what is moft to be admired in Sylla is, 
that during three years, whilft the factions of Marius 
and Cinna had enflaved Italy, he did not diflemble 
his intending to turn his arms againft them, and yet 
continued the war he had begun, convinced that it 
was necefiary to conquer the foreign enemy, before 
he reduced and punifhed thofe at home. He was alfo 
highly laudable for his conftancy in not hearkening 



* Vix quidquam In Sylla? cpe- 
r'.bus tlarius duxcrim, qrnm qucd, 
curr. per tiienn um Cinnana? Ma- 
ri.mre partes Italiam obfiderent, 
ntqur illaturuni l'e bcllum iis difii- 
jnuiiivit, ntc ^uod era: in manibus 



omifit j exiftimavitque ante fran- 
gendum hoftem, quam ulcifcen- 
dum civem j repulfoque externo 
mctu, ubi quod alienum eflet vi- 
ciflct, fuperarct quod eratdomefti- 
cum. Veil l'atcrc, J, z, c. 2. 
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to any propofals from Mithridates, who offered him 
confiderable aid againft his enemies, till that prince 
had accepted the conditions of peace he prefcribed 
him. 

Some days after, Sylla began his march againft 
Fimbria, who was encamped under the walls of Thy- 
atria in Lydia, and having marked out a camp near 
his, he began his intrenchments. Fimbria's foldiers, 
who came out unarmed, ran to falute and embrace 
thofe of Sylla, and aflifted them with great pleafure 
in forming their lines. Fimbria, feeing this change 
in his troops, and fearing Sylla as an irreconcileable 
enemy from whom he could expect no mercy, after 
having attempted in vain to get him aflaffinated, kil- 
led himfelf. 

Sylh condemned Afia in general to pay twenty 
thoufand * talents, and befides that, rifled particulars 
exceedingly, by abandoning their houks to the info- 
lence and rapacioufnefs of his troops whom he quarte- 
red upon them, and who lived at difcretion as in con- 
quered cities. For he gave orders that every hoft mould 
pay each foldier quartered upon him four f drachmas 
a day, and entertain a table himfelf, and as many of 
his friends as he mould think fit to invite ; that each 
captain mould have fifty |j drachmas, and befides that 
a robe for the houfe, and another when he went a- 
broad. 

(q) After having punifbed Afia, he fet out from 
Ephefus with all his (hips, and arrived the third day at 
the Piraeus. Having been initiated in the great myfle- 
ries, he took for his own ufe the library of Apeilicon. 
in which were the works of Ariftotle. That philo- 
fopher, at his death, had left his writings to Theo- 
phraftus, one of his moft illuftrious difciples. The lat- 

(?) Plut. in Syll. p. 468. Strab. 1. 13. p. 609. Athen. I. 3. 
p. 214. Laert. in Theoph. 

* About three millions Jlerling. -|- About t-wo Jhillings, 

|{ Abtut jive and twenty Jkillings. 
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ter had transferred them to Neleus of Scepfis, a city 
in the neighbourhood of Pergamus in Afia ; after 
whofe death thofe works fell into the hands of his 
heirs, ignorant perfons, who kept them (hut up in a 
cheft. When the kings of Pergamus began to collect 
induftrioufly all forts of books for their library, as the 
city of Scepfis was in their dependance, thofe heirs 9 
apprehending thefe works would be taken from them, 
they thought proper to hide them in a vault under- 
ground, where they remained almoft an hundred and 
thirty years ; till the heirs of Neleus's family, which 
after feveral generations were fallen into extreme po- 
verty, brought them out to fell them to Apellicon, 3 
rich Athenian, who fought every where after the moft 
curious books for his library. As they wery very much 
damaged by the length of time, and the damp place 
where they had lain, Apellicon had copies immediately 
taken of them, in which there were many chafms j 
becaufe the originals were either rotted in many 
places, or worm-eaten, and obliterated. Thefe blanks, 
words,, and letters, were filled up as well as they could 
be by conjecture, and that in fome places with fuffi- 
cient want of judgment. From hence arofe the many 
difficulties in thofe works, which have ever fince di- 
vided the learned world. Apellicon being dead fome 
fmall time before Sylla's arrival at Athens, he feized 
upon his library, and with thefe works of Ariftotle, 
which he found in it, enriched his own at Rome. A 
famous grammarian of thofe times, named Tyranni- 
on, who lived then at Rome, having a great defire 
for thefe works of Ariftotle, obtained permiflion from 
Sylla's librarian to take a copy of them. That copy 
was communicated to Andronicus the Rhodian, who 
afterwards imparted it to the public : the world is ob- 
liged to him for the works of that great philofopher, 
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Sect. II. Second war againji Mithridates, under Mu- 
rena, of only three year's duration. Mithri dates 
prepares to renew the war. He concludes a treaty 
with Sertorius. Third war with Mithridates. Ln- 
cullus confulfent againji him. He obliges him to raife 
the ftege of Cyzicum, and defeats his troops. He 
gains a compleat vidory over him, and reduces him to 
fly into Pontus. Tragical end of the fiflers and wives 
of Mithridates. He endeavours to retire to Tigranes 
his fen- in-law, Lucullus regulates the affairs of 
Afia. 

if) CYLLA, on fetting out for Rome, had left the 
& government of Afia to Murena, with the two 
legions that had ferved under Fimbria, to keep the 
province in obedience. This Murena is the father of 
him, for whom Cicero made the fine oration, which 
bears his name. His fon at this time made his firft 
campains under him. 

After Sylla's departure, Mithridates being returned 
into Pontus, marched his army againft the people of 
Colchis and the Bofphorus, who had revolted againft 
him. The firft demanded his fon Mithridates for their 
king, and having obtained him, immediately returned 
to their duty. The king, imagining their conduct to 
proceed from his fon's intrigues, took umbrage at it, 
and having caufed him to come to him, he ordered 
him to be bound with chains of gold, and foon after 
put him to death. That fon had done him great fer- 
yices in the War againft Fimbria. We fee here a new 
inftance of thejealoufy, which the exceflive love of 
power is apt to incite, and to what an height the prince, 
who abandons himfeif to it, is capable of carrying his 
fufpicions againft his own blood ; always ready tor 
proceed to the mod fatal extremities, and to facrifice 
whatever is deareft to him to the flighteft diftruft. As 
for the inhabitants of the Bofphorus, he prepared a 

{r) A. M. 39*i. Ant. J. C. 83. Appian. p. 213—416. 
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great fleet and a numerous army, which gave reafon 
to believe, his defigns were againft the Romans. He 
had not indeed reftored all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, 
but referved part of it in his own hands, and he began 
to fufpecT: Archelaus, as having engaged him in a 
peace equally fhameful and difadvantagious. 

When Archelaus perceived it, well knowing the 
mailer he had to deal with, he took refuge with Mu- 
rena, and follicited him warmly to turn his arms a- 
gainft Mithridates,, Murena, who pa/fionately deli- 
red to obtain the honour of a triumph, fuffered him- 
felf to be eafily perfuaded. He made an irruption into 
Cappadocia, and made himfelf matter of Comana, 
the moll powerful city of that kingdom. MithriJa- 
tes fent ambafladors to him, to complain of his viola- 
ting the treaty the Romans had made with him. Mu- 
rena replied, that he knew of no treaty made with 
their mafter. There was, in reality, nothing reduced to 
writing on Sylla's part, the whole having pafled by 
verbal agreement. In confequence he continued to 
ravage the country, and took up his winter-quarters in 
it. Mithridates fent ambafladors to Rome, to make 
his complaints to Sylla and the fcnate. 

(s) There came a commi&oncr from Rome, but 
without a decree of the fenate, who publickly ordered 
Murena not to moleft the king of Pontus. But as 
they conferred together in private, this was looked up- 
on as mere collufion. And indeed Murena perfifted 
in ravaging his country. Mithridates therefore took 
the field, and having pafled the river Halys, gave Mu- 
tena battle, defeated him, and obliged him to retire 
into Phrygia with very great lofs. 

(/) Sylla, who had been appointed dictator, not 
being able to fufjer any longer that Mithridates, con- 
trary to the treaty he had granted him, fhould be dif- 
quitted, fent Gabinius to Murena to order him in 

(s) A. M. c 9 2-. Ant. J. C. Si. (/) A. M. 39*3. 
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earneft to defift from making war with that prince, 
and to reconcile him with Ariobarzanes : he obeyed. 
Mithridates, having put one of his fons of only four 
years old into the hands of Ariobarzanes as an hoftage, 
under that pretext retained the cities, in which he 
had garrifons, promifing no doubt to reftore them in 
time. He then gave a feaft, in which he propefed 
prizes for fuch as {hould excel the reft in drinking, 
eating, ringing, and raillying : fit objects of emulati- 
on ! Gabinius was the only one, who did not think 
proper to enter thefe lifts. Thus ended the fecond 
war with Mithridates, which lafted only three years. 
Murena, at his return to Rome, received the honour 
of a triumph, to which his pretenfions were but in- 
different. 

(u) Mithridates at length reftored Cappadocia to» 
Ariobarzanes, forced by Sylla, who died the fame 
year. But he contrived a ftratagem to deprive him 
entirely of it. Tigranes had lately built a great city 
in Armenia, which, from his own name, he called Ti- 
granocerta. Mithridates perfuaded his fon-in-law to 
conquer Cappadocia, and to tranfport the inhabitant's 
into the new city, and the other parts of his domini- 
ons, that were not well peopled. He did fo, and took 
away three hundred thoufand fouls. From thenceforth, 
wherever he carried his victorious arms, he acted in 
the fame manner for the better peopling of his own 
dominions. 

(x) The extraordinary reputation of Sertorius, who 
had given the Romans terrible employment in Spain, 
made Mithridates conceive the thought of fending an 
embafly to him, in order to engage him to join fortes 
againft the common enemy. The flatterers, who 
compared him to Pyrrhus, and Sertorious to Hannibal, 
infinuated, that the Romans, attacked at the fame 
time on different fides, could never be able to oppofe 

(u) A. M. 3926. Ant. J. C. 78. (x) A. M. 3928. 

Ant. J. C. 76. Appian. p. 216, 217. Plut. in Sertor, p. 580, 
581. 
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two fuch formidable powers, when the moft abJe and 
experienced of generals mould aft in concert with the 
greateft of kings. He therefore fent ambaffadors to 
Spain, with letters and inftruclions for treating with 
Sertorius, to whom they offered, in his name, a fleet 
and money to carry on the war, upon condition that 
he would fuffer that prince to recover the provinces of 
Afia, which the necefF.ty of his affairs had reduced him 
to abandon, by the treaty he had made with Sylla. 

As foon as thofe ambaffadors arrived in Spain, and 
had opened their commiflion to Sertorius, he affembled 
his council, which he called the fenate. They were 
unanimoufly of opinion, to accept that prince's offers 
with jny, and the rather, becaufe fo immediate and 
effective an aid, as the offered fleet and money, would 
coft him only a vain confent to an enterprize, which 
it did not in any manner depend upon him to prevent* 
jSut Sertorius, with a truly Roman greatnefsof foul, 
p.'Otcffed, that he would never confent to any treaty, 
injurious to the glory or interefls of his country; and 
that he could defire no victory from his own enemies, 
that was not acquired by juft and honourable methods. 
And having made Mifhridates's ambalTadors come in- 
to the afiembly, he declared to them, that he would 
luffer their mafter to keep Bithynia and Cappadocia, 
which were accuftcmed to be governed by kings, and 
of which the Romans could pretend no juft right to 
difpofe ; but that he would never confent he mould 
have any footing in Afia minor, which appertained to 
the republic, and which he had renounced by a folemo 
treaty. 

When this anfwer was related to Mithridates, it 
/buck him with amazement j and he is affirmed to 
have faid to his friends, " What orders may we not 
" expe&from Sertorius, when he fhall fit in the fe- 
u nate in the midft of Rome ; who, even now, con- 
" fined upon the coaft of the Atlantic ocean, dic"late3 
* c bounds to our dominions, and declares war againft 
et *s a if we undertake any thing againft Afia ? " A 
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treaty was however concluded, and fworn between 
them to this effe& : That Mithridates fliould have 
Bithynia and Cappadocia j that Sertorius fliould fend 
him troops for that purpofe, and one of his captains 
to command them ; and that Mithridates, on his fide, 
fhould pay Sertorius * three thoufand talents down, 
and give him forty galleys. 

The captain fent by Sertorius into Afia was a ba- 
niflied fenator of Rome, who had taken refuge with 
him, named Marcus Marius, to whom Mithridates 
paid great honours. For when Marius entered the ci- 
ties, preceded by the fafces and axes, Mithridates fol- 
lowed him, well fatisfied with the fecond place, and 
with only making the figure of a powerful, but infe- 
rior, ally, in this proconful's company. Such was at 
that time the Roman greatnefs, that the name alone 
of that potent republic, obfcured the fpiendor and 
power of the greateft kings. Mithridates, however, 
found his intereft in this conduct. Marius, as autho- 
rized by the Roman people and fenate, difcharged moft 
of the cities from paying the exorbitant taxes SylJa 
had irnpofed on them ; exprefsly declaring, that it 
was from Sertorius they received, and to whom they 
were indebted for that favour. So moderate and poli- 
tic a conduct opened the gates of the cities to him with- 
out the help of arms, and the name of Sertorius alons 
made more conquefls than all the forces of Mithri- 
dates. 

(y) Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, died this year, 
and made the Roman people his heirs. His country 
became thereby, as I have obferved elfewhere, a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire. Mithridates immedi- 
ately formed a refolution to renew the war a^ainft 
them upon this occafion, and employed the greateffc 
part of the year in making the necefery preparations 
for carrying it on with vigour. He believed, that af- 

(y) A. M. 3929. Ant. J. C. 75. AppLa. de H.lio MlthrJ. 

* About four hundred and ffty thoufand pounds, 
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ter the death of Sylia, and during the troubles with 
which the republic was :igitated, the conjuncture was 
favourable for re-entering upon the conquers he had 
given up, 

(z) Infrnicled by his misfortunes and experience, 
he banifhed from his army all armour adorned with 
gold and jewels, which he began to confider a the 
allurement of the victor, and not as the ftrength of 
thofe who wore them. He caufed fwords to be forged 
after the Roman fafhion, with folid and weighty 
bucklers : he collected horfes, rather well made and broke, 
than magnificently adorned ; aiiembled an hundred and 
twenty thoufand foot, armed and difciplined like the 
Roman infantry, and hxteen thoufand horfe well 
equipped for fervice, befides an hundred chariots armed 
with long fcythes, and drawn ny four horfes. He alfo 
fitted out a coi.fiderable number of galleys, which 
glittered no longer as before with gilt pavilions, but 
were filled with all forts of arms offenfive and defenfive, 
and well provided with fums of money for the pay and 
fubfiftance of the troops. 

Mkhridates had begun by feizing Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia. The province of Afia, which found itfelf 
exhaufted by the exactions of the Roman tax-farmers 
and ufurers, to deliver themfelves from their oppref- 
lion, declared a fecond time for him. Such was the 
caufe of the third Mithridatic war, which fubfifted 
aim oft twelve years. 

(a) The two confuls, Lucullus and Cotta, were 
fent again (I him, each of them with an army under 
him. Lucullus had Afia, Cilicia and Cappadocia 
for his province; the other Bithynia and the Pro- 
ponti?. 

Whilft Lucullus was employed in reforming the 
rapacioufnefs and violence of the farmers and ufurers, 
and in reconciling the people of the countries, through 
which he palled, by giving them good hopes for the 
time to come ; Cotta, who was already arrived, 

P.ut. la I.ucuJ. n. 469. (a. A. M. 3930. Ant. J. C. 74. 

thought 
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thought be had a favourable opportunity, in the ab~ 
fence of his collegue, to fignalize himfelf by fom e 
great exploit. He therefore prepared to give Mithri" 
dates battle. The more he was told, that Lucullus 
approached, that he was already in Phrygia, and 
would foon arrive, the greater hafte he made to fight ; 
believing himfelf already allured of a triumph, and de- 
firous of preventing his collegue from having any (hare 
in it. But he was beaten by fea and land. In the 
naval battle he loft fixty of his mips with their whole 
compliments ; and in that by land he had four thou- 
fand of his beft troops killed, and was obliged to fbut 
himfelf up in the city of Chalcedon, with no hope of 
any other relief but what his collegue mould think fit 
to give him. All the officers of his army, enraged at 
Cotta's ram and prefumptuous conduct, endeavoured 
to perfuade Lucullus to enter Pontus, which A4ithri- 
ridates had left without troops, and where he might 
adiire himfelf of finding the people inclined to a revolt. 
Heanfwered generoufiy, that he fhould always efieem 
it more glorious to preferve a Roman citizen, than to 
pitfefc himfelf of the whole dominions of an enemy •> 
and without refentment againd his collegue, he march- 
ed *u mTiir him with all the fuccefs he could have hoped* 
This wis the hrft a&ion by which he diftinguiihed 
himfelf, and which ought to do him more honour than 
the m-yft f;:lendi(l victories. 

(i } Mlc.-.ridites, encouraged by the double advan- 
tage he had gained, undertook the fiege of Cyzicum, 
a city of Propomis, which ftrenuoufly fupported the 
Roman party in this war. In making himfelf maflee 
of this place, he would Jiave opened himfelf a palFage 
from Bithynia into Afia Minor, which would have 
been very advantagious, in giving him an opportunity 
of carrying the war thither with all pofiible eafe and 
fecurity. It was for this reafon he defircd to take it.. 
In order to fucceed, he invefled it by land with three 

f i) A. M. 395 t. Ant. J. C. 73. Plot., in LucuL p. 497 — \c/ „ 
Arpian. p. 219 — 222,. 
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hundred thoufand men, divided in ten camps j and 
by fea with four hundred mips. Lucullus foon fol- 
lowed him thither, and began, by feizing a poft upon 
an eminence of the laft importance to him, becaufe it 
facilitated his receiving convoys, and gave him the 
means of cutting off the enemy's provifions. He had 
only thirty thoufand foot, and two thoufand five hun- 
dred horfe. The fuperiority of the enemy in number, 
far from di/maying, encouraged him ; for he was 
convinced, that fo innumerable a multitude would foon 
be in want of provifions. Hence, in haranguing his 
troops, he promifed them in a few days a victory , that 
would not coft them a fingle drop of blood. It was in. 
that he placed his glory ; for the lives of his foldiers 
were dear to him. 

The fiege was long, and carried on with extreme 
vigour. Mithridates battered the place on all fides with 
innumerable machines. The defence was no lefs vi- 
gorous. The befieged did prodigies of valour, and 
employed all means, that the moft induftrious capacity 
could invent, to repulfe the enemy's attacks, either by 
burning their machines, or rendering them ufelefs by 
a thoufand obftacles they oppofed to them. What 
infpired them with fo much courage, was their ex- 
ceeding confidence in Lucullus, who had let them 
know, that if they continued to defend themfelves 
with the fame valour, the place would not be taken. 

Lucullus was indeed fo well potted, that without 
coming to a general action, which he always carefully 
avoided, he made Mithridates's army fuffer infinitely, 
by intercepting his convoys, charging his foraging 
pirties with advantage, and beating the detachments 
In fent out from time to time. In a word, he knew 
fo well how to improve ail occafions that offered, he 
weakened the army of the befiegers fo much, and ufed 
fjch addrefs in cutting ofF their provifions, having 
fhut up all avenues by which they might be fupplied, 
that he reduced them to extreme famine. The foldiers 
ccukl find no other feed but the herbage, and fome 

went 
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went fo far, as to fupport themfelves upon human 
flefh. (c) Mithridates *, who palled for the moft 
artful captain of his times, in defpair that a general,, 
who couid not have had much experience, mould fo 
often put the change upon him by falfe marches, and 
feigned movements, and had defeated him without 
drawing his fword, was at length obliged to raife the 
'fiege fhamefully, after having fpent almoft two years 
before the place. He fled by fea, and his lieutenants 
retired with his army by land to Nicomedia. Lucul- 
lus purfued them, and having come up with them near 
the Granicus, he killed twenty thoufand of them up- 
on the fpot, and took an infinite number of prifoners.. 
It was faid, that in this war there perifhed almoft 
three hundred thoufand men, foldiers and fervants,. 
with other followers of the army. 

After this new fuccefs, Lucullus returned to Cyzi- 
cum, entered the city, and after having enjoyed for 
fome days the pleafure of having preferved it, and the 
honours consequential of that fuccefs, he made a fwift 
tour upon the coafts of the Hellefpont, to collecl fhips 
and form a fleet. 

Mithridates, after having raifed the fiege of Cyzi- 
cum, repaired to Nicomedia, from whence he pafled 
by fea into Pontus. He left part of his fleet, and 
ten thoufand men of his bed: troops in the Hellefpont, 
under three of his moft able generals. Lucullus, with 
the Roman fleet f, beat them twice the full time at 
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* Cum totius impetus belli ad 
Cyzicenorum mccnia conftitilTet, 
eamque urbem fibi Mithridates 
Afize januam fore putaviflet, qua 
effracla & revu'fa, tota pateret 
provincia : perfedta ab Lucullo ha?c 
funt omnia, ut urbs fideJifiimorum 
fociorum defenderetur, ut omncs 
copias regis diuturnitate obfidionis 
confumercntur. C/'c. in Orat. pro 
Mur. n. 33. 

f Ab eodem imperatore claf- 
fem magnarn & ornatam, quie 
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ducibus Sertorianis ad Italiam fit- 
dio infiammato raperetur, fupera- 
tam cflc atque deprc/Tam. Cic, 
pro bge Mar.il, tr. 21. 

Quid ? Warn pugnam navpJem 
ad T caecum, cum tan to concur- 
i'u, acerrimis dueibut, hoftium 
claflis Italiam fpe atque animis 
inflata pclercr, mediocri certamine 
& parva dimicationc commiffam 
arbil'faris ? JJ, fro Murana* 
r " 33- 
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Tenedos, and the other at Lemnos, when the enemy 
thought of nothing lefs than making fail for Italy, 
and of alarming, and plundering the coatfs of Rome 
itfelf. He killed almoft all their men in thofe two 
engagements ; and in the laft took M. Marius the 
Roman fenator, whom Sertorius had fent from Spain to 
the aid of Mithridates. Lucullus ordered him to be 
put to death, becaufe it was not confident with the 
Roman dignity, that a fenator of Rome mould be led 
in triumph. One of the two others poifoned himfelf ; 
and the third was referved for the triumph. After 
having cleared the coafts by thefe two victories, Lu- 
cullus turned his arms towards the continent : reduced 
Bithynia firft, then Paphlagonia ; marched afterwards 
into Pontus, and carried the war into the heart of 
Mithridates's dominions. 

He fuffered at firft fo great a want of provifions in 
this expedition, that he was obliged to make thirty 
thoufand Galatians follow the army, each with a 
quantity of wheat upon his moulders. But upon his 
advancing into the country, and fubjecling the cities 
and provinces, he found fuch abundance of all things, 
that an ox fold for * only one drachma, and a flave for 
no more than four. 

Mithridates had fufTered almoft as much by the tem- 
peft, in his pafiage on the Euxinc fea, as in the cam- 
paign wherein he had been treated fo roughly. He 
loft in it almoft all the remainder of his Meet, and the 
troops he had brought thither for the defence of his 
antient dominions. When Lucullus arrived, he was 
making new levies with the utmoft expedition, to 
defend himfelf againft that invafion, which he had 
forefeen. 

Lucullus, upon arriving in Pontus, without lofs of 
time befieged Amifus and Eupatoria, two of the prin- 
cipal cities of the country, very near each other. The 
latter, which had been very lately built, was called 
Eupatoria, from the firname of Eupator, given to 

Mith- 
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Mithridates ; this place was his ufual refidence, and 
he defigned to make it the capital of his dominions. 
Not contented with thefe two fieges at once, he fent 
a detachment of his army to form that of Themifcy- 
ra, upon the river Thermodoon, which place was not 
lefs confiderable than the two others. 

The officers of Lucullus's army complained, that 
their general amufed himfelf too long in fieges, 
which were not worth his trouble, and that in the 
mean time he gave Mithridates opportunity to aug- 
ment his army, and gather ftrength. To which he 
anfwered in his juftification : w That is directly what 
16 I want. I act in this manner for no other purpofe, 
" in order that our enemy may take new courage, 
" and afTemble fo numerous an army, as may em- 
44 bolden him to expect us in the field, and By no 
" longer before us. Do you not obferve, that he has 
44 behind him immenie folitudes and infinite defarrs, 
'* in which it will be impo/Iible for us either to come 
" up wkh or purfue him ? Armenia is but a few days 
" march from thefe defarts. There Tigranes keeps 
" his court, that king of kings, whofe power is fo 
" great, that he fubdues the Parthians, tranfports 
44 whole cities of Greeks into the heart of Media, has 
" made himfelf mafter of Syria and Paleftine, exter- 
4 4 minated the kings defcended from Seleucus, and car- 
44 ried their wives and daughters into captivity. This 
44 powerful prince is the ally and fon-in-law of Mi- 
44 thridates. Do you think, when he has him in his 
44 palace as a fuppliant, that he will abandon him, and 
44 not make war againftus? Hence in battening to 
44 drive away Mithridates, we fhall be in great danger 
16 of drawing Tigranes upon our hands, who has long 
44 fought pretexts for declaring againfl us, and who 
cc can never find one more fpecious, legitimate, and 
46 honourable, than that of affifting his father-in-law, 
cc and a king reduced to the laft extremity. Why 
44 therefore fhould we ferve Mithridates againft our- 
" felves > or ftiew him to whom he fhould have recourfe 
J " for 
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" for the means of fupporting the war with us, by 
*' pufhing him, againft his will, and at a time per- 
<c haps when he looks upon fuch a ftep as unworthy 
<c his valour and greatnefs, into the arms and protec- 
" tion of Tigranes ? Is it not infinitely better, by 
" giving him time to take courage, and ftrengthen 
" himfelf with his own forces, to have only upon 
" our hands the troops of Colchis, the Tibarenians 
" and Cappadocians, whom we have fo often de- 
«« feated, than toexpofe ourfelves to having the addi- 
« c tional force of the Armenians and Medes to con- 
" tend with ?" 

Whilft the Romans attached the three places we 
have mentioned, Mithridates, who had already form- 
ed a new army, took the field very early in the 
fpring. Lucullus left the command of the fieges of 
Amifiis and Eupatoria to Murena, the fon of him we 
have fpoken of before, whom Cicero reprefents in a 
very favourable light. * " He went into Afia, a pro- 
ct vince abounding with riches and pleafures, where 
ct he left behind him no traces either of avarice or 
<c luxury. He behaved in fuch a manner in this 
" important war, that lie did many great actions 
ct without the general, the general none without 
" him." Lucullus marched againft Mithridates, 
who lay encamped in the plains of Cabirae. The lat- 
ter had the advantage in two actions, but was entirely 
defeated in the third, and obliged to fly without either 
fervant or equerry to attend him, or a fingle horfe of 
his {table. It was not till very late, that one of his 
eunuchs, feeing him on foot in the midft of the fly- 
ing crowd, got from his horfe and gave it him. The 
Romans were fo near him, that they almoft had him 
in their hands, and it was owing entirely to them- 
felves that they did not take him. The avarice only 

* Afiam iftam referfam & can- bcllo fic eft verfatus, ut hie mu!- 
dem dcL'caram, fic obiit, utinea tns res & magnas fine imperatore. 
neque avaritiar, neque luxuriae vef- geflerit, nullam fine hoc impera- 
t'-gium rdiiuerit. Maximo ia tcr, Cic. tjro.Murxna, ru zcu 
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of the foldiers loft them a prey, which they had pur- 
fued fo long, through fo many toils, dangers, and 
battles, and deprived Lucullus of the fole reward of 
all his vi&ories. Mithridates, fays * Cicero, artfully 
imitated the manner in which Medea efcaped the pur- 
fuit of her father, in the fame kingdom of Pontus. 
That princefs is faid to have cut the body of Abfyrtus 
her brother in pieces, and to have fcattered his limbs 
in the places through which her father purfued her ; in 
order that his care in taking up thofe difperfed members, 
and the grief fo fad a fpeSacle would give him, might 
flop the rapidity of his purfuit. Mithridrates in like 
manner, as he fled, left upon the way a great quantity 
of gold, filver, and precious effe&s, which had either 
defcended to him from his anceftors, or had been 
amafled by himfelf in the preceding wars: and whilft 
the foldiers employed themfelves in gathering thofe 
treafures too attentively, the king efcaped their hands. 
So that the father of Medea was flopped in his purfuit 
by forrow, but the Romans by joy. 
^ After this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the 
city of Cabirae, with feveral other places and caftles, 
in which he found great riches. He found alfo the 
prifons full of Greeks, and princes nearly related to 
the king, who were confined in them. As thofe un- 
happy perfons had long given themfelves over for dead* 
the liberty they received from Lucullus feemed Jefs a 
deliverance, than new life to them. In one of thefe 
caftles a fitter of the king's, named Nyfla, was alfo 
taken, which was a great inftance of her good for. 



* Ex fuo regno fic Mithridates 
profugit, ut ex eodem Ponto Me- 
dea ilia quondam profugiffe dici- 
tur : quam predicant, in fuga, 
fratris fui membia in lis locis, qua 
fe parens perfequeretur, diflipavif- 
fe, ut eorum colle&io difperfa, 
mosrorque patrius celeritatem per- 
fequendi retardaret. Sic Mithridates 
fugiens maximam vim auri atque 
afgeati, pukherrimarumque rerum 



omnium, quas & a majoribus ac- 
ceperat, & jpfe bello fuperiore ex 
tota Afia direptas in fuum regnum 
congeflerat in Ponto, omnem reli- 
quit. Haec dum noftri colligunt 
omnia diligentius, rex ipfe e mani- 
bus effugit. Ita ilium in perfe- 
quendi ftudio mceror, hos Jaetitia 
retardavit. Cic, de leg. Manil, 
n. zz, 

tune* 
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tune. For the other fifters of that prince, with his 
wives, who had been fent farther from the danger, 
and who believed themfelves in (afety and repo/e, all 
died miferably, Mithridates on his flight having fent 
them orders to die by Bacchidas the eunuch. 

Amongft the other fitters of the king were Roxa- 
na and Statira, both unmarried, and about forty years 
of age, with two of his wives, Berenice and Monima, 
both of Ionia. All Greece fpoke much of the latter, 
whom they admired more for her wifdom than beauty 
though exquifite. The kinghaving fallen defperately in 
love with her, had forgot nothing that might incline 
her to favour his pafiion : he fent her at once fifteen 
thoufand pieces of gold. She was always averfe to 
him, and refufed his prefents, till he gave her the qua- 
lity of wife and queen, and fent her the royal tiara or 
diadem, an efTential ceremony in the marriage of the 
kings of thofe nations. Nor did (he then comply 
without extreme regret, and in compliance with her 
family, dazzled with the fplendor of a crown, and 
the power of Mithridates, who was at that time vic- 
torious, and at the height of his glory. From her 
marriage to the inftant of which we are now fpeaking, 
that unfortunate princefs had paffed her life in conti- 
nual fadnefs and affliction, lamenting her fatal beauty, 
that inftead of an hufband had given her a mafter, and 
of procuring her an honourable abode, and the endear- 
ments of conjugal fociety, had confined her in a clofe 
prifon, under a guard of Barbarians \ where, far re- 
moved from the delightful regions of Greece, (he had' 
only enjoyed a dream of thehappinefs with which fhe 
had been flattered, and had really loft that folid and 
eflential good fhe poflefTed in her own beloved country. 

When Bacchidas arrived, and had fignified to the 
princefles the order of Mithridates, which favoured 
them no further, than to leave them at liberty to chufe 
the kind of death they mould think moft gentle and 
immediate, Monima, taking the diadem from her 
head, tied it round her neck, and hung herfelf up by 
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I it. But that wreath not being ftrong enough, and 
I breaking, me cried out : Ah fatal trifle, you might at 
1 leaji do me this mournful office / Then throwing it away 
X with indignation, flie prefented her neck to Bac- 
k chidas. 

§ As for Berenice {he took a cup of poifon, and as 
\ fhe was going to drink it, her mother, who was pre- 
fent, defired to fhare it with her. They accordingly 
drank both together. The half of that cup fufficed to 
carry off the mother, worn out and feeble with age ; 
but was not enough to furmount the ftrength and youth 
of Berenice. That princefs ftruggled long with death 
in the moft violent agonies, till Bacchidas, tired with 
wafting the effects of the poifon, ordered her to be 
ftrangled. 

Of the two fitters, Roxana is faid to have fwal- 
lowed poifon, venting a thoufand reproaches and im- 
! precations againft Mithridates. Statira, on the con- 
trary, was pleafed with her brother, and thanked 
him, that being in fo great danger for his own perfon, 
he had not forgot them, and had taken care to fupply 
them with the means of dying free, and of with- 
drawing from the indignities, their enemies might clfe 
have made them fuffer. 

Their deaths extremely afflicted LucuJIus, who was 
of a gentle and humane difpofition. He continued his 
march in purfuit of Mithridates : but having received 
advice, that he was four days journey before him, and 
had taken the route of Armenia, to retire to his fon- 
in-law, he returned directly, and after having fubjected 
fome countries, and taken fome cities in the neigh- 
bourhood, he fent Appius Clodius to Tigranes, to de- 
mand Mithridates of him ; and in the mean time re- 
turned againft Amifus, which place was not yet taken. 
(d) Callimachus, who commanded in it, and was the 
moft able engineer of his times, had alone prolonged 
the fiege. When he faw that he could hold out no 
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longer, he fet fire to the city, and efcaped in a flnp 
that waited for him. Lucullus did his utmoft to ex- 
tinguifh the flames, but in vain ; and to encreafe his 
concern, faw himfelf obliged to abandon the city to 
be plundered by the foldiers, from whom the place 
had as much to fear as from the flames themfelves. 
His troops were infatiable for booty, and he not capa- 
ble of reftraining them. A rain that happened to fail 
preferved a great number of buildings, and Lucullus, 
before his departure, caufed thofe which had been burnt 
to be rebuilt. This city was an atient colony of the 
Athenians. Such of the Athenians, during Ariftion's 
being mafter of Athens, as defired to fly from his ty- 
ranny, had retired thither, and enjoyed there the fame 
rights and privileges with the natives. 

Lucullus, when he left Amifus, directed his march 
towards the cities of Alia, whom the avarice and cru- 
elty of the ufurers and tax-farmers, held under the 
moft dreadful oppreflion ; infomuch that thofe poor 
people were obliged to fell their children of both 
iexes, and even fet up to auction the paintings andfta- 
tues confecrated to the gods. And when thefe would 
not fuffice to pay the duties, taxes, and intereft unpaid, 
they were given up without mercy to their creditors, 
and often expofed to fuch barbarous tortures, that 
flavery, in comparifon with their miferies, feemed a 
Jcind of redrefs and tranquillity to them. 

Thefe immenfe debts of the province arofe from 
the fine of twenty thoufand * talents, which Sylla had 
impofed on it. They had already paid the fum twice 
over : but thofe infatiable ufurers, by heaping intereft 
upon intereft, had ran it up to an hundred and twenty 
thoufand f talents ; fo that they ftill owed tripple the 
fums they had already paid. 

Tacitus || has reafon to fay, that ufury was one of 



* About tbtee millions Jierling. 
•f About eighteen millions Jier- 
ling. 

(j Sane vetus urbi fcenebre ma- 



lum, & feditionum difcordiarum- 
que creberrima caufa. Tacit. An- 
nul. 1. 6. c. 16. 

the 
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the moft antient evils of the Roman commonwealth, 
and the moft frequent caufe of fedition 5 but at the 
time we now fpeak of it was carried to an excefs not 
eafy to comprehend. 

The intereft of money amongft the Romans Wag 
paid every month, and was one per cent: hence it 
was called ufura centejima, or unclarum f cents ; becaufe 
in reckoning the twelve months, twelve per cent, was 
paid : uncla is the twelfth part of an whole. 

(e) The * law of the twelve tables prohibited the 
railing intereft to above twelve per cent. This law was 
revived by the two tribunes of the people, in the 396th 
year of Rome. 

(/) Ten years after, intereft was reduced to half 
that fum, in the 406th year of Rome 5 femunciarum 
fcenus. 

(g) At length, in the 41 ith year of Rome, all in- 
tereft was prohibited by decree : ne fccnerari liceret. 

All thefe decrees were ineffectual, f Avarice was 
always too ftrong for the laws : and whatever regula- 
tions were made to fupprefs it, either in the time of 
the republic, or under the emperors, it always found 
means to elude them. Nor has it paid more regard to 
the laws of the church, which has never entered into 
any compofition in this point, and feverely condemns 
all ufury, even the moft moderate ; becaufe, God 
having forbade any, fhe never believed flie had a right 
to permit it in the leaft. It is remarkable, that ufury 
has always occafioned the ruin of the ftates where it 
has been tolerated ; and it was this diforder, which con- 
tributed very much to fubvert the conftitution of the 
Roman commonwealth, and gave birth tothegreateft 
calamities in all the provinces of that empire. 

(e) Tacit. Annal. 1. 6. c. 16. Liv. 1. 7. n, 16. (/) Ibid, 

n. 27. (g) Ibid. n. 42. 

* Nequis unciario fecnore am- fraudibus : quae tories repreflse, 
plius exerceto. miras per artes ruifum oriebantur. 

\ Multis plebifcitis obviam itam Tccit, ibid. 
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Lucullus, at this time, applied himfelf in giving 
the province of Afia fome relaxation, which he could 
only effect, by putting a flop to the injuftice and cru- 
elty of the ufurers and tax-farmers. The latter, find- 
ing themfelves deprived by Lucullus of the immenfe 
gain they made, raifed a great outcry, as if they had 
been excefli vely injured, and by the force of money a- 
nimated many orators againft him ; particularly con- 
fiding in having moft of thofe who governed the re- 
public in their debt, which gave them a very extenfive, 
and almoft unbounded influence. But Lucullus de- 
fpifed their clamours with a conftancy the more admi- 
rable from its being very uncommon. 

Sect. III. Lucullus caufes war to he declared with Ti- 
granes, and marches againfl him. Vanity and ridi- 
culous felffufpcicncy of that prince. He lofes a great 
battle. Lucullus takes Tigranocerta, capital of Ar- 
menia, He gains a fecond viclory over the joint- forces 
of Tigranes and Mithridates. Mutiny and revolt in 
the army of Lucullus, 

(h) 'TPlgranes, to whom Lucullus had fent an ambaf- 
fador, though of no great power in the begin- 
ning of his reign, had enlarged it fo much by a feries 
of fuccefles, of which there are few examples, that he 
was commonly firnamed the king of kings. After 
having overthrown, and almoft ruined the family of 
the kings, fuccefibrs of Seleucus the Great ; after 
having very often humbled the pride of the Parthians, 
tranfported whole cities of Greeks into Media, con- 
quered all Syria and Paleftine, and given laws to the 
Arabians, called Sczenites he reigned with an autho- 
rity refpe&ed by all the princes of Afia. The people 
paid him honours, after the manner of the Eaft, even 
to adoration. His pride was inflamed and fupported 
by the immenfe riches he poflefled, by the exceffive 

(b) A. M. 3934. Ant. J. C. 70. Plut. in Lucul. p, 504— 512* 
Memn, c, 48 — 57. Appian, in Mithrid, p, 228—2321 

and 
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and continual praifcs of his flatterers, and by a profpe- 
rity, that had never known any irruption. 

Appius Clodius was introduced to an audience of 
this prince, who appeared with all the fplendor he 
could difplay, in order to give the ambaflador an 
higher idea of the royal dignity ; who on his fide, 
uniting the haughtinefs of his difpofition with that 
which particularly characterifed his republic, perfectly 
fupported the dignity of a Roman ambaflador. 

After having explained, in a few words, the fubje£ts 
of complaints, which the Romans had againft Adithri- 
dates, and that prince's breach of faith in breaking 
the peace, without fo much as attempting to give any 
reafon or colour for it j he told Tigranes, that he came 
to demand his being delivered up to him, as due by 
every fort of title to Lucullus's triumph ; that he did 
not believe, as a friend to the Romans, which he had 
been till then, that he would make any difficulty in 
giving up Mithridates, and that in cafe of his refufal, 
he was inftrucled to declare war againft him. 

That prince, who had never been contradicted, and 
who knew no other law nor rule but his will and plea- 
fure, was extremely offended at this Roman freedom. 
But he was much more fo with Lucullus's letter, 
when it was delivered to him. The title of king only, 
which it gave him, did not fatisfy him. He had af- 
fumed that of king of kings, of which he was very 
fond, and had carried his pride in that refpect fo far, 
as to caufe himfelf to be ferved by crowned heads. 
He never appeared in publick without having four 
kings attending him ; two on foot, on each fide of his 
horfe, when he went abroad : at table, in his chamber, 
in ftiort, every where he had always fome of them to 
do the loweft offices for him ; but efpecially when he 
gave audience to ambafladors. For at that time, to 
give ftrangers a greater idea of his glory and power, he 
made them all ftand in two ranks, one on each fide 
of his throne, where they appeared in the habit and 
pofture of common flaves. A pride fo full of abfurdity 

offends 
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offends all the world. One more refined (hocks le/s, 
though much the fame at bottom . 

It is not furprizing, that a prince of this character, 
ihould bear the manner in which Clodius fpoke to 
him with impatience. It is the firft free and fincere 
fpeech he had heard, during the five and twenty years 
he had governed his fubjects, or rather tyrannized 
over them with exceflive infolence. He anfwered 
that Mithridates was the father of Cleopatra his wife j 
that the union between them was of too ftricl: a na- 
ture, to admit his delivering him up for the triumph 
of Lucullus ; and that if the Romans were unjuft e- 
nough to make war againft him, he knew how to de- 
fend himfelf, and to make them repent it. To ex- 
prefs his refentment by his anfwer, he directed it only 
to Lucullus, without adding the ufual title of Impera- 
tor, or any others commonly given to the Roman 
generals. 

Lucullus, when Clodius reported his commiflion, 
and that war had been declared againft Tigranes, re- 
turned with the utmoft diligence into Pontus to begin 
it. The enterprize feemed rafli, and the terrible pow- 
er of the king aftoniftied all thofe, who relied lefs upon 
the valour of the troops and the conduct of the general, 
than upon a multitude of foldiers. After having mad«/ 
himfelf matter of Sinope, he gave that place its li- 
berty, as he did alfo to Amifus, and made them both 
free and independant cities. (/) Cotta did «not treat 
Heraclea, which he took after a long fiege by treachery, 
in the fame manner. He enriched himfelf out of its 
fpoils, treated the inhabitants with exceflive cruelty, 
and burnt almoft the whole city. On his return to 
Rome, he was at firft well received by the fenate, and 
honoured with the firname of Ponticus, upon account 
of taking that place. But foon after, when the He- 
racleans had laid their complaints before the fenate, 
and represented, in a manner capable of moving the 
hardefl: hearts, the miferies Cotta's avarice and cru- 
(/*) Memn. c. 51 — 61. 
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■■ city had made them fuffer, the fenate contented them- 
felves with depriving him of the Latus c/avus> which 
was the robe worn by the fenators, a puniftiment in 
no wife proportioned to the crying exceffes proved up- 
on him. 

LucuIIus left Sornatius, one of his generals, in Pon- 
tus, with fix thoufand men, and marched with the 
reft, which amounted only to twelve thoufand foot, 
and three thoufand horfe, through Cappadocia to the 
Euphrates. He pafled that river in the midft of the 
winter, and afterwards the Tigris, and came before 
Tigranocerta, which was at fome fmall diftance, to 
attack Tigranes in his capital, where he had lately 
arrived from Syria. No body dared fpeak to that 
prince of Lucullus and his march, after his cruel 
treatment of the perfon that brought him the 
firft news of it, whom he put to death in reward for 
fo important a fervice. He liftened to nothing but the 
difcourfes of flatterers, who told him Lucullus muft be 
a great captain, if he only dared wait for him at Ephe- 
fus, and did not betake himfelf to flight and abandon 
Afia, when he faw the many thoufands, of which 
his army was compofed. So true it is, fays Plutarch, 
that as all conftitutions are not capable of bearing 
much wine, all minds are not fuited to bearing great 
fortunes without lofs of reafon and infatuation. 

Tigranes, at firft, had not deigned fo much as to 
fee or fpeak to Mithridates, though his father-in-law, 
but treated him with the utmoft contempt and arro- 
gance, kept him at a diftance, and placed a guard over 
him as a prifoner of ftate, in marfhy unwholfome 
places, {k) But after Clodius's embafly, he had or- 
dered him to be brought to court with all poflible ho- 
nours and marks of refpecl. In a private converfation 
which they had together without witnefles, they cured 
themfelves of their mutual fufpicions, to the great mif- 
fortune of their friends, upon whom they caft all the 
blame. 

(*) A. M. 3935. Ant. J. C. 69. 
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In the number of thofe unfortunates was Metro- 
dorus, of the city of Scepfis, a man of extraordinary 
merit, who had fo much credit with the king, that he 
was called the king's father. That prince had fent 
him on an embafly to Tigranes, to defire aid againft 
the Romans. When he had explained the occafion 
of his journey, Tigranes afked him ; And for you, 
Metrodorus^ what would you advife me to do % in regard 
to your mafter's dc?nands ? Upon which Metrodorus 
replied, out of an excefs of ill-timed fmcerityj As an 
ambafjador^ I advife you to do what Mithridates demands 
of you ; hut as your counfel^ not to do it. This was a 
criminal prevarication, and a kind of treafon. It coil 
him his life, when Mithridates had been apprized of 
it by Tigranes. 

Lucullus continually advanced againft that prince, 
and was already in a manner at the gates of his paJace, 
without his either knowing or believing any thing of 
the matter, fo much was he blinded by his preemp- 
tion. Mithrobarzanes, one of his favourites, ventured 
to carry him that news. The reward he had for it, 
was to be charged with a commiflion, to go immedi- 
ately with fome troops, and bring Lucullus prifoner ; 
as if the queftion had been only to arreft one of the 
king's fubjedts. The favourite, with the greateft part 
of the troops given him, loft their lives, in endeavour- 
ing to execute that dangerous commiflion. This ill 
fuccefs opened the eyes of Tigranes, and made him re- 
cover from his infatuation. Mithridates had been fent 
back into Pontus with ten thoufand horfe, to raife 
troops there, and to return and join Tigranes, in cafe 
Lucullus entered Armenia. For himfelf, he had cho- 
fen to continue at Tigranocerta, in order to give the 
neccfTary orders for raifing troops throughout his whole 
dominions. After this check he began to be afraid of 
Lucullus, quitted Tigranocerta, retired to mount 
Taurus, and gave orders to all his troops to repair 
thither to him. 
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Lucullus marched dire&ly to Tigranocerta, took 
up his quarters around the place, and formed the fiege 
of it. This city was full of all forts of riches ; the 
inhabitants of all orders and conditions having emulated 
each other in contributing to its embellifliment and 
magnificence, in order to make their court to the 
king : For this reafon Lucullus preffed the fiege with 
the utmoft vigour ; believing that Tigranes would 
never fuffer it to be taken, and that he would come on 
in a transport of fury to offer him battle, and oblige 
him to raife the fiege. And he was not miftaken in 
his conjecture. Mithridates fent every day couriers to 
Tigranes, and Wrote him letters, to advife him in the 
ftrongeft terms not to hazard a battle, and only to 
make ufe of his cavalry, in cutting off Lucullus's pro- 
vifions. Taxilus himfelf was fent by him with the 
fame inftruc'tions, who ftaying with him in his camp, 
made earneft inftances to him every day, .not to attack 
the Roman armies, as they were excellently difciplined, 
veteran foldiers, and almoft invincible. 

At firft he hearkened to this advice with patience 
enough. But when his troops, confining of a great 
number of different nations, were aflembled, not 
only the king's feafts, but his councils refounded with 
nothing but vain bravadoes, full of infolence, pride, 
and Barbarian menaces. Taxilus was in danger of be- 
ing killed, for having ventured to oppofe the advice of 
thofe who were for a battle; and Mithridates him- 
felf was openly accufed of oppofing it, only out of 
envy, to deprive his fon-in-law of the glory of fo great 
a fuccefs. 

In this conceit Tigranes determined to wait no long- 
er, left Mithridates fhould arrive, and mare with 
him in the honour of the victory. He therefore march- 
ed with all his forces, telling his friends, that he was 
only forry on one account, and that was, his having 
to do with Lucullus alone, and not with all the Ro- 
man generals together. He meafured his hopes of 
fuecefs by the number gf his troops. Hs iiad about 
G 2 twenty 
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twenty thoufand archers and /lingers, fifty- five thou- 
fand horfe, feventeen thoufand of which were heavy 
armed cavalry, an hundred and fifty thoufand foot, 
divided into companies and battalions, befides work- 
men to clear the roads, build bridges, cleanfe and turn 
the courfe of rivers, with other labourers neceflary in 
armies, to the number of thirty-five thoufand, who, 
drawn up in battle behind the combatants, made the 
army appear ftill more numerous, and augmented its 
force and his confidence. 

When he had pafled mount Taurus, and all his 
troops appeared together in the plains, the fight alone 
©f his army, was fufficient to ftrike terror into the 
moft daring enemy. Lucullus, always intrepid, di- 
vided his troops. He left Murena with fix thoufand 
foot before the place, and with all the reft of his in- 
fantry, confifting of twenty-four cohorts, which to- 
gether did not amount to more than ten or twelve 
thoufand men, all his horfe, and about a thoufand 
archers and (lingers, marched againft Tigranes, and 
encamped in the plain, with a large river in his 
front. 

This handful of men made Tigranes laugh, and 
fupplied his flatterers with great matter for pleafantry. 
Some openly jeftcd upon them ; others, by way of 
diverfion, drew lots for their fpoils 5 and of all Ti- 
granes's generals and the kings in his army, there was 
not one who did not entreat him to give the charge of 
that affair to him alone, and content himfelf with 
being only a fpeclator of the aclion. Tigranes him T 
felf, to appear agreeable and a fine raillier, ufed an 
cxprefiion, which has been much admired j If they 
come as ambaffadors^ they are a great many ; but if as 
enemies^ very few. Thus the firft day pafled in jefting 
and raillery. 

The next morning, at fun- rife, Lucullus made his 
army march out of their entrenchments. That 
of the Barbarians was on the other fide of the river 
towards the eaft, and the river ran in fuch a manner, 

that 
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that a little below it turned off to the left towards the 
weft, where it was eafily fordable. Lucullus, in 
leading his army to this ford, inclined alfo to the left, 
towards the lower part of the river, haftening his 
march. Tigranes, who faw him, believed he fled ; 
and calling for Taxilus, told him with a contemptu- 
ous laugh : Do you fee 'thofe invincible Roman legions f 
You fee they can run away. Taxilus replied, / wijh 
your majeflfs good fortune ?nay this day do a miracle in 
your favour but the arms and march of thofe legions 
do not argue people running away. 

Taxilus was ft ill fpeaking, when he faw the eagle 
of the firft legions move on a fudden to the right about, 
by the command of Lucullus, followed by all the co- 
horts, in order to pafs the river. Tigranes, recover- 
ing then with difficulty, like one that had been long 
drunk, cried out two or three times, How ! Are thofe 
people coming to us / They came on fo faft, that his 
numerous troops did not poft themfelves, nor draw 
up in battle without abundance of diforder and confu- 
fion. Tigranes placed himfelf in the centre ; gave 
the left wing to the king of the Adiabenians, and the 
right to the king of the Medes. The greateft part 
of the heavy-armed horfe covered the front of the right 
wing. 

As Lucullus was preparing to pafs the river, fome 
of his general officers advifed him not to engage upon 
that day, becaufe one of thofe unfortunate days, which 
the Romans called black days. For it was the fame 
upon which the army of * Cepio had been defeated in 
the battle with the Cimbri. Lucullus made them this 
anfwer, which afterwards became fo famous : And for 
?ne, I'll make this an happy day for the Ro?nans. It 
was the fixth of October, (the day before the nones of 
Oaober.) 

After having made that reply, and exhorted them 
not to be difcouraged, hepafled the river, and march- 

* The Greek text fays, the army of Scipio, which Motifieur de Thou 
basjufily corrected in the margent of his Plutarch, the army of Caepio. 
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ed foremoft againft the enemy. He was armed with 
a fleel cuirafs made in the form of fcales, which glit- 
tered furprizingly, under which was his coat of arms 
bordered all around with a fringe. He carried his 
naked fword mining in his hand, to intimate to his 
troops, that it was necefTary to join an enemy imme- 
diately, accuftomed to fight on!y at diftance with their 
arrows ; and to deprive them, by the fwiftnefs and 
impetuofity of the attack, of the fpace required for the 
ufe of them. 

Perceiving that the heavy-armed cavalry, upon whom 
the enemy very much relied, were drawn up at the 
foot of a little hil!, of which the fummit was flat and 
]evel, and the declivity of not above five hundred paces, 
neither much broken nor very difficult, he faw at firft 
view what ufe he had to make of it. He commanded 
his Thracian and Galatian horfe to charge that body 
of the enemy's cavalry in flank, with orders only to 
turn afide their lances with their fvvords. For the 
principal or rather whole force of thofe heavy-armed 
iiorfe, confifted in their lances, which when they had 
not room to ufe, they could do nothing either againft 
the enemy, or for themfelves j their arms being fo 
heavy, ftiff, and cumberfome, that they could not 
turn themfelves, and were almoft immoveable. 

Wbilft his cavalry marched to execute his orders, he 
took two cohorts of foot, and went to gain the emi- 
nence. The infantry followed couragioufly, excited 
by the example of their general, whom they faw 
marching foremoft on foot, and afcending the hill. 
When he was at the top, he fhewed himfelf from the 
highefl part of it, and feeing from thence the whole 
order of the enemy's battle, he cried out, The viSiory 
is ours, felkiv foldiers, the vifiory is ours. At the fame 
time, with his two cohorts he advanced rigainfl that 
heavy- armed cavalry, and ordered his troops not to 
make ufe of tiieir pikes, but join thofe horfe fword 
in hand, and ftrike upon their legs and thighs, which 
were the on.ly unarmed parts about them. But his fol- 
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diers had not fo much trouble with them. That ca- 
valry did not ftay their coming on, but mamefully 
took to flight; and howling as they fled, fell with 
their heavy unweildy horfes into the ranks of their 
foot, without joining battle at all, or fo much as 
making a (Ingle thrult with their lances. The {laughter 
did not begin till they began to fly, or rather to en- 
deavour it ; for they could not do fo, being prevented 
by their own battalions, whofe ranks were fo clofe and 
deep, that they could not break their way through 
them. Tigranes, that king fo lofty and brave in 
words, had taken to flight from the beginning with a 
few followers ; and feeing his fon the companion of 
his fortune, he took off his diadem weeping, and gi- 
ving it him, exhorted him to five himfelf as wdl a3 
he could by another route. That young prince was 
afraid to put the diadem upon his head, which would 
have been a dangerous ornament at fuch a time, and 
gave it into the hands of one of the moft faithful of 
his fervants, who was taken a moment after, and 
carried to Lucullus. 

It is laid, that in this defeat more than an hundred 
thoufand of the enemy's foot perimed, and that very- 
few of their horfe efcaped : on the fide of the Romans, 
only five were killed, and an hundred wounded. They 
had never engaged in a pitched battle fo great a num- 
ber of enemies with fo few troops ; for the victors did 
not amount to the twentieth part of the vanquifhecl.. 
The greater! and moft able Roman generals, who had 
feen moft wars and battles, gave Lucullus particular, 
praifes, for having defeated two of the greater!: and 
moft powerful kings in the world, by two entirely 
different methods, delay and expedition. For by pro- 
traction and fpinning out the war, he cxhaufted Mi- 
thridates when he was ftrongeft and moft formidable; 
and ruined Tigranes, by making hafte, and not giving, 
him time to look about him. It has been remarked, 
that few captains have known how, like him, to- 
make flownefs active., and halie fure. 
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It was this latter conduct that prevented Mithrida- 
tes from being prefent in the battle. He imagined 
Lucullus would ufe the fame precaution and protraction 
againft Tigranes, as he had done againft himfelf. So 
that he marched but flowly, and by fmall days journies 
to join Tigranes. But having met fome Armenians upon 
the way, who fled with the utm oft terror and confterna- 
tion, he fufpected what had happened ; and afterwards 
meeting a much greater number, was fully informed of 
the defeat, and went in fearchof Tigranes. He found 
him at length abandoned by all the world, and in a 
very deplorable condition. Far from returning his un- 
generous treatment, and infulting Tigranes in his 
misfortunes, as he had done him, he quitted his horfe, 
lamented their common difgraces, gave him the guard 
that attended, and the officers that ferved him, con- 
foled, encouraged him, and revived his hopes : So that 
Mithridates, upon this occafion, {hewed himfelf not 
entirely void of humanity. Both together applied to 
raifmg new troops on all fides. 

In the mean time a furious fcdition arofe in Tigra- 
nocerta j the Greeks having mutinied againft the 
Barbarians, and determined at all events to deliver the 
city to Lucullus. That fedition was at the higheft 
when he arrived there. He took advantage of the oc- 
cafion, ordered the aflault to be given, took the city, 
and after having feized all the king's treafures, aban- 
doned it to be plundered by the foldiers ; who, befides 
other riches, found in it eight thoufand talents of 
coined filver ( about one million two hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling. ) Befides this plunder, he gave each 
foldier eight hundred * drachmas, which, with all the 
booty they had taken, did not fuffice to fatisfy their 
infatiable avidity. 

(/) As this city had been peopled by colonies, which 
had been carried away by force from Cappadocia, 

(/) Strab. 1. ii. p. 532. & 1. 12. p. 539, 
* About twenty fcttrJs, 
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Cilicia, and other places, Lucullus permitted them all 
to return into their native countries. They received 
that permiffion with extreme joy, and quitted it in 
fo great a number, that from one of the greateft cities 
in the world, Tigranocerta became in an inftant al- 
moft a defart. 

(m) If Lucullus had purfued Tigranes after his vic- 
tory, without giving him time to raife new troops, he 
would either have taken or driven him out of the coun- 
try, and the war had been at an end. His having 
failed to do fo, was very ill taken both in the army 
and at Rome, and he was accufed not of negligence, 
but of having intended by fuch conduct to make him- 
felf neceffary, and to retain the command longer in 
his own hands. This was one of the reafons that 
prejudiced the generality againft him, and induced 
them to think of giving him a fucceflbr, as we fhall 
fee in the fequel. 

After the great victory he had gained over Tigranes, 
feveral nations came to make their fubmifiions to him. 
He received alfo an embafTy from the king of the Par- 
tisans, who demanded the amity and alliance of the 
Romans. Lucullus received this propofal favourably, 
and lent alfo ambafladors to him, who, being arrived 
at the Parthian court, difcovered, that the king, un- 
certain which fide to take, wavered between the Ro- 
mans and Tigranes, and had fecretly demanded Mc- 
fopotamia of the latter, as the price of the aid hi of- 
fered him. Lucullus, informed of this fee ret intrigue, 
refoived to leave Mithridates and Tigranes, and turn 
his arms againft the king of the Parthians ; flattered 
with the grateful thought, that nothing could be more 
glorious for him, than to have entirely reduced, in. 
one expedition,, the three moft powerful princes under 
the fun. But the oppofition this propofal met with 
from the troops, obliged him to renounce his enter- 
prize againft the Parthians, and to confine, himfelf to 
purfuing Tigranes. 
(tn) Dion. Caf. 1. 35. p. 1, 
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During this delay, Mithridatcs and Tigranes had 
been indefatigable in raifing new troops. They had 
fent to implore aid of the neighbouring nations, and 
efpccially of the Parthians, who were the neareft, and 
at the fame time in the beft condition to affift them 
in the prefent emergency of their affairs. Mithridates 
wrote a letter to their king, which Salluft has pre- 
served, and is to be found amongft his fragments. I 
{ball infert a part of it in this place. 

Lttter of Mltbridatet to • Arfaces king of the Parthians. 
'* ALL thofe f, who in a ftate of profperify, are 
** invited to enter as confederates into a war, 
" ought firft to confider, whether peace be at their 
*' own option } and next, whetlier what is demanded 
** of them, is confident withjuflice, their intereft, 
«* fafety, and glory. You might enjoy perpetual 
" peace and tranquillity, were not the enemy always 
** intent upon ftizing occafions of war, and entirely 
** void of faith. In reducing the Romans, you can- 
" not but acquire exalted glory. It may feem incon- 
** fiftent in me, to propole to you either an alliance 
" with Tigranes, or powerful as you are, that you 
** fhould join a prince in my unfortunate condition. 

But I dare advance, that thofe two motives, your 
** refentment againft Tigranes upon account of his 

• Arftcn -xes a ro-mm wame tur, ira in Tigranem recenti* 

u ell tli tixri tf Pcikia. UIJi, & mcx res paniro profpenr, 

t Otr.nes oyi fecundij rebus fi verm srftumare voles, maxime 

fob zi belli fodetarem oraorar, hortabuntur. Ille enim obnoxros, 

tcaf«»cn:re dobent, Jireatoe turn qualem tu Toles focietatcm icci- 

f»r:m .?rrre : dein quid qtixri- p:it : mihi fortuna, mnltis rebui 

tor, firii'nc p um, tutwn, jlcrio- crcptis, ufum drdit bene iuadendi, 

fjir, an indec rum fit. Tibi prr- ft qurd florentibu* cptabile eft, 

fstai pace rivi Ix.-ret, oifi lioflcs tgo ncn validifliniM pnebeo exem- 

tpoortur.i & hoi -.l.jTinji. Egrrgia pium, quo redtiiis tua cotnponas. 

«a^i C R'.r-?.v..-.s epprcflcris, fu- Namque Romanis com nationibua, 

tura if:. Ki'^ne pettrc audeam pepulis, Kgibus cunftis, una&ea 

f c".«.V'T, & fruflra mala rr.ea venis caufa bellandieft, cupido pro- 

«B tu ! Lrrii r..;Jrrri fpcrrm. At-. fun<' ' 
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« 4 late war with you, and the no advantageous fitu- 
«* ation of my affairs, to judge rightly of them, far 
44 from oppofing my demand, ought to fupport it. 
" For as to Tigranes, as he knows lie has given 
" yoa juft caufc of complaint, he will accept, 
« without difficulty, whatever conditions you (hall 
44 think fit to impofe upon him ; and for me, 
" I can fay, that fortune, by having deprived 
«* me of almoft all I pofiefled, has enabled me to 
" give others good counfcls, and, which is much 
" to be defired in perfons of profperity, I can, even 
" from my own misfortune?, fupply you with exam- 
*' p!es, and induce you to take better meafures than 
" I have done. For do not deceive yourfclf, it is 
«« vvifh p.ll the nations, ftates, and kings of the earth, 
«' the Romans are at war ; and two motives, as an- 
*« tieut as powerful, put their arms into their hands ; 
«* the unbounded ambition of extending their con- 
44 quefls, and the ir.fatiable thirft of riches." Mith- 
ridate^ afterwards enumerates at large the princes and. 
kings they had reduced one after another, and often 
by one another. He repeats alfo his firft fuccefles a- 
py.nii the Romans, and his late misfortunes. He goes 
on to this effecl : ** Examine * now, I beg you, when 

" wc 



• None quarto, eonfidera, no- 
bit eppreffis, utrum ftrmiorem 
te ad refiftendum, an fintm belli 
futurum pntes ? Scio cquidem tibi 
magna* opes vironim, armcrum, 
ft auri efie : Sc ea re nobis ad fo- 
cictatem, ab iilis ad pratdam pe- 
teiis? Cxteri-m confilium e!t 
Tigranis, regno integm, meis mi- 
Ktibus bwlli prudentitui, prccul ab 
fjomo, parvo latorr, per nofiri 
corpora beilum conficere : quando 
neque vincere neque vinci fine pe- 
rkulo tuo pofl'utr.us. An igr.oras 
Romanes, poftquam ad «ciden- 

eit, «m» hue fonvertiff"? Neque 



Inhere } dimnm, conjuges, agros, 
imprriuni ? Cmvenas, olim fir.o 
p::trij, fine p.ucmibjs, peftecon- 
<ttos orbii terrarum : quibus 11011 
humana ulla neque divina obftant, 
quin foens, amicos, procu), jux- 
taque litos, mopes, potentefque 
trahant, cxc'd:i;uqiie ; cmniacjue 
non fcrvj, & rr.axime regna, hof- 
n'.ia ducai.t. Narr.que psiiti liber- 

voiunt r Ni'! fuYrecH Cumus a?mu- 
li, St in tcmp-.re vindices afFuturi. 
Tu vera rui Iv !- .c!:. maim,* ..r- 
Kum, r,»r.u:r Pcrfida inch li 
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'* we are finally ruined, whether you will be in a 
" condition to refift the Romans, cr can believe, that 
<c they will confine their conquefts to my country ? I 
* c know you are powerful in men, in arms, and trea- 
*« fure j it is therefore We defire to ftrengthen our- 
«« felves by your alliance ; They, to grow rich by 
tc your fpoils. For the reft, it is the intent of Ti- 
'* granes to avoid drawing the war into his own coun- 
** try, that we fhall go with all my troops, which 
* € are certainly well difciplined, to carry our arms far 
u from home, and attack the enemy in perfon in their 
•* own country. We cannot therefore either con- 
u quer or be conquered, without your being in danger. 
4< Do you not know, that the Romans, when they 
*' found themfelves flopped by the ocean on the weft, 
" turned their arms this way? That to look back to 
M their foundation and origin, whatever they have, 
" they have from violence, home, wives, lands, and 
" dominions. A vile herd of every kind of vaga- 
* c bonds, without country, without forefathers, they 
" eftabliftied themfelves for the misfortune of human 
44 race. Neither divine nor human laws reftrain them 
<c from betraying and deftroying their allies and 
" friends, remote nations or neighbours, the weak 
" or the powerful. They reckon all enemies, that 
* c are not their Haves ; and efpecially, whatever bears 
<c the name of king. For few nations arFecl a free 
" and independant government j the generality pre- 
" fer juft and equitable mailers. They fufpecl us, 
<{ becaufe v/e are faid to emulate their power, and 
" may in time avenge their oppreilions. But for you,. 
** who have Seleucia, the greateft of cities, and Per- 

habent, accerrima in cos quibus tem noftris vitL's adhuc incolumis. 

fpolia maxuma hint. Audendo Teqtie ilia fama fequetur, auxilio 

& lalJendo, & Leila ex bcliis 1c- profedrum magnis regibus Intranet 

rer.do, magni facli. Per hunc gentium opprefliffr. Quod uti 

sr.orem extinguent omnia aut < c- facias mcneo hortorque, neu malis 

cidcnt : quod difficile non eft, fi pcrnicie no/tra unum imperium 

tu Mellpotamu, ncs Armenia pro-bare, quam icdetate vidtor. 

eirctimtjrcdimur exercitum fine fru- fieri, 
jncnto, fine auxiliis. Fortuna au- 

fa,. 
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16 fia, the richeft and moft powerful of kingdoms, 
" what can you exped from them, but deceit at pre- 
<c fent, and war hereafter ? The Romans are at war 
cc with all nations; but efpecially with thofe, from 
<c whom the richeft fpoils are to be expected. They 
<6 are become great by enterprizing, betraying, and 
" by making one war bring forth another. By this 
« c means they will either deftroy all others, or be de- 
<{ ftroyed themfelves. It will not be difficult to ruin 
tc them, if you, on the fide of Mefopotamia, and we, 
<e on that of Armenia, furround their army, without 
*' provifions or auxiliaries. The profperity of their 
" arms has fubfifted hitherto folely by our fault, wha 
* e have not been fo prudent to underftand this com- 
" mon enemy, and to ally ourfelves againft him. 
*• It will be for your immortal glory to have fupported' 
" two great kings, and to have conquered and de- 
" ftroyed thefe robbers of the world. This is what 
** I earneftly advife and exhort you to do ; that you 
* c may chufe rather to fhare with us by a falutary al- 
<c liance, in conquering the common enemy, than to 
" fuffer the Roman empire to extend itfelf univerfally 
" by our ruin." 

It does not appear that this letter had the efFecT: upon 
Phraates, Mithridates might have hoped from it. So 
that the two kings contented themfelves with their 
own troops. 

(/) One of the means made ufe of by Tlgranes to 
aflemble a new army, was to recal Megadates from 
Syria, who had governed it fourteen years in his name : 
him he fent orders to join him with all the troops in 
that country. (m) Syria being thereby entirely un- 
garrifoned, Antiochus Afiaticus, fan of Antiochus 
Eupator, to whom it of right appertained, as lawful 
heir of the hcufe of Seleucus, took pnflcflion of fome 
part of the country, and. reigned there peaceably dur- 
ing four years. 
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(«) The army of Tigranes and Mithridates was at 
laft formed. It confifted of feventy thoufand chofen 
men, whom Mithridates had exercifed well in the 
Roman difcipline. It was about midfummer before it 
took the field. The two kings took particular care, 
in all the motions they made, to chufe an advantagious 
ground for their camp, and to fortify it well, to pre- 
vent Lucullus's attacking them in it ; nor could all the 
ftratagems he ufed engage them to come to a battle. 
Their defign was to reduce him gradually; to harrafs 
his troops on their marches, in order to weaken them ; 
to intercept his convoys, and oblige hirn to quit the 
country for want of provifions. Lucullus not being 
able, by all the arts he could ufe, to bring them into 
the open field, employed a new means, which fuc- 
eeeded. Tigranes had left at Artaxata, the capital 
of Armenia before the foundation of Tigranocerta, 
his wives and children ; as he had almoft all his trea- 
fures. Lucullus marched that way with all his troops, 
rightly forefeeing, that Tigranes would not remain 
quiet, when he faw the danger to which his capital was 
expofed. That prince accordingly decamped imme- 
diately, followed Lucullus to difconccrt his defign ; 
and by four great marches having got before bin), 
pofted himfelf behind the river * Arfamia, which 
Lucullus was obliged to pafs in his way to Artaxata, 
and refolved to difpute the paflage with him. The 
Romans palled the river without being prevented by- 
the prefence or efforts of the enemy. A great battle 
enfued, in which the Romans again obtained a com- 
pleat viclory. There were three kings in the Arme- 
nian army, of whom Mithridates behaved the worft. 
For not being able to look the Roman legions in the 
face, as foon as they charged, he was one of the flift 
that fled ; which threw the whole army into fuch a 
confirmation, that it entirely loft courage ; and this 
was the principal caufe of the lofs of the battle. 

(«; A.M. 3936. Ant. J. C. 53. Plut. LiLucuI. p. 513—515. 

*■ Qr.Aifar.ia. 
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(0) Lucullus, after this victory, determined to con- 
tinue his march to Artaxata, which was the certain 
means to put an end to the war. But as that city 
Was ftill feveral days journey from thence towards 
the north, and winter approached its train of fnows 
and (torms, the * foldiers, already fatigued by a fuffi- 
ciently rude campaign, refufed to follow him into that 
country, where the cold was too fevere for them. 
He was obliged to lead them into a warmer climate, 
by returning the way he came. He therefore repafied 
mount Taurus, and entered Mefopotamia, where he 
took the city Nifibis, a place of confiderable ftrength, 
and put his troops into winter-quarters. 

It was there the fpirit of mutiny began to fhew itfelf 
openly in the army of Lucullus. That general's feve- 
rity, and the infolent liberty of the Roman foldiers, 
and ftill more, the malignant practices of Clodius, 
had given occafion for this revolt. Clodius, fo well 
known for the invectives of Cicero his enemy, is 
hardly better treated by hiftorians. They reprefent 
him as a man abandoned to all kind of vices, and 
infamous for his debauches, which he carried fo far. 
as to commit inceft with his own fitter, the wife of 
Lucullus ; to thefe he added unbounded audacity, and 
uncommon cunning in the contrivance of feditions : 
in a word, he was one of thofe dangerous perfons, 
born to difturb and ruin every thing, by the unhappy- 
union in himfelf of the moil wicked inclinations with 
the talents neceflary for putting them in execution.. 
He gave a proof of this upon the occafion we are now 
fpeaking. Difcontentcd with Lucullus, he fecretly 
fpread reports againft him, highly proper to render him 
odious. He afrecled to lament extremely the fatigues 
of the foldiers, and to enter into their intereffs. He 
told them every day, that they were very unfortunate, 

(0) Dion. Caf. 1. 37. p. 3 — 7. 

* Nofter exerckus, etfi urbem min ionginquitatc Jocorum, ac dc- 
cx Tigranis regno ceperat, & pra?- fiderio fuorum, commovt batur. 
his ufus erat ftxundis, taiwta ni- Qk. pro lege Mar. n, 23, 

in. 
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In being obliged to ferve fo long under a fevere and 
avaritious general, in a remote climate, without lands 
or rewards, whilft their fellow foldiers, whofe con- 
quers were very moderate in comparifon with theirs, 
had enriched themfelves under Pompey. Difcourfes 
of this kind, attended with obliging and popular be- 
haviour, which he knew how to aiTume occafionally 
without the appearance of affectation, made fuch an 
impreflion upon the foldiers, that it was no longer in 
the power of Lucullus to govern them. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, had re-entered 
Pontus with four thoufand of his own, and four thou- 
fand troops given him by Tigranes. * Several inha- 
bitants of the country joined him again, as well out 
of hatred to the Romans, who had treated them with 
great rigour, as the remains of affection for their king, 
reduced to the mournful condition in which they faw 
him from the moft fplendid fortune and exalted great- 
nefs. For the misfortunes of princes naturally excite 
companion, and there is generally a profound refpedi 
in the hearts of the people, for the name and perfon of 
kings. Mithridates, encouraged and ftrcngthned by 
thefe new aids, and the troops which feveral neigh- 
bouring {rates and princes fent him, refumed courage, 
and faw himfelf more than ever, in a condition to 
make head againft the Romans f So that not con- 
tented with being re-eftablifhed in his dominions, 
which a moment before he did not fo much as hope 
ever to fee again, he had the boldnefs to attack the 



* Mithridates 8c fuam manuam 
jam confirmarat, & eorum qui fe 
ex ejus regno collegcrant, & mag- 
nis adventitiis multorum regum & 
nationum copiis juvabatur. Hoc 
jam fere fie fieri folere acccpimus ; 
ut regum al'lithe fortuna? facile 
.multorum opes alliciant ad mifcri- 
cordiam, maximequc eoruin qui 
aut reges fiint, nut vivant in reg- 
no : qucd regale iis nomen mag- 
num. &. fanctum eflc vidsatur. 



Cic. pro Leg. Mavil. n. 24, 

f Itaque tantum viclus efllicere 
potuit, quantum incolumis num- 
quam eft aufus optare. Nam cum 
fe in regnum recepifiet fuum, non 
fuit co contentus, quod ei pra?ter 
fpem acciderat, ut cam, poftea 
quam pulfus erat ; . terrain imqtiam 
atlingerct : fed in exercitum vef- 
tru.m clarum atque viclorom impe- 

tum fecit. ■ Cic. fro leg. Man, 

*. 25. 
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Roman troops fo often vi&orious, beat a body of 
them, commanded by Fabius, and after having put 
them to the route, prefled Friarius and Sornatius, two 
other of Lucullus's lieutenancy in that country, with 
great vigour. 

(p) Lucullus at length engaged his foldiers to quit 
their winter-quarters, and to go to their aid. But 
they arrived too late. Friarius had imprudently 
ventured a battle, in which Mithridates had defeated 
him, and killed him feven thoufand men $ amongft 
whom were reckoned an hundred and fifty centurions, 
and twenty-four tribunes *, which made this one of 
the greateft lofTes the Romans had fuftained a great 
while. The army had been entirely defeated, but 
for a wound Mithridates received, which exceedingly 
alarmed his troops, and gave the enemy time to efcape. 
Lucullus, upon his arrival, found the dead bodies upon 
the field of battle, and did not give orders for their 
interment: which ftill more exafperated his foldiers 
againft him. The fpirit of revolt rofe fo high, that 
without any regard for his chara&er as general, they 
treated him no longer but with infolence and con- 
tempt ; and though he went from tent to tent, and 
almoft from man to man, to conjure them to march 
againft Mithridates and Tigranes, he could never 
prevail upon them to quit the place where they were. 
They anfwered him brutally, that as he had no 
thoughts but of enriching himfelf alone out of the 
fpoils of the enemy, he might march alone, and fight 
them, if he thought fit. 

(P) A. M. 3937. Ant. J. C. 67. 

• Quae calamitas tanta fuit, ut rumor afferret, Cic . pro lev. Man. 
earn ad aures L. Luculli, non ex », * 5 . r ' 

pnelio nuntius, fed ex fermonc 
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Sect. IV. Mithridates, taking advantage of the dif 
cord which had arofe in the Roman army, recovers all 
his dominions. Pompey is chofen to fucceed Lucullus. 
He overthrows Mithridates in fever al battles. The 
latter fiies in vain to Tigranes his fon- in-law for re- 
fuge, who is engaged in a war with his own fon. 
Pompey marches into Armenia againfi Tigranes, who 
comes to him and furrendei's himfelf Weary of pur- 
fuing Mithridates to no purpofe, he returns into Syria, 
makes himfelf ?nafter of that kingdom, and puts an 
end to the empire of the Seleucides. He ?narches back 
to Pontus. Pharnaces makes the anny revolt againfi 
his father Mithridates, who kills himfelf That prince's 
character. Pompey* s expeditions into Arabia and 
fudcea, where he takes ferufalcm. After having re- 
duced all the cities of Pontus, he returns to Rome, 
and receives the honour of a triumph, 

MAnius Acilius Glabrio, and C. Pifo, had been 
elecled confuls at Rome. The firft had Bithy- 
nia and Pontus for his province, where Lucullus com- 
manded. The fenate, at the fame time, difbanded 
Fimbria's legions, which were part of his army. All 
this news augmented the difobedience and infolence of 
the troops in regard to Lucullus. 

(q) It is true, his rough, auftere, and frequently 
haughty difpofition, gave iome room for fuch ufage. 
He cannot be denied the glory of having been one of 
the greateft captains of his age ; and of having had al- 
moft all the qualities that form a compleat general. 
But the want of one diminifhed the merit of all the 
reft: I mean, addrefs in winning the heart, and ma- 
king himfelf beloved by the foldiers. He was diffi- 
cult of accefs ; rough in commanding; carried exac- 
titude, in point of duty, to an excefs that made it 
odious, was inexorable in punifhing offences, and did 
not know how to conciliate eftcem by praifes and re- 

(?) Dion. Caf, 1. 35. p. 7. 

wards 
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wards beftowed opportunely, an air of kindnefs and 
favour, and infinuating manners, ftill more efficacious 
than either gifts or praifes. And what proves, that the 
fedition of the troops was in a great meafure his own 
fault, was their being very docile and obedient under 
Pompey. 

In confequence of the letters LucuIIus wrote to the 
fenate, in which he acquainted them, that Mithridates 
was entirely defeated, and utterly incapable of retriev- 
ing himfelf, commiffioners had been nominated to re- 
gulate the affairs of Pontus, as of a kingdom totally 
reduced. They were much furprized to find, upon 
their arrival, that far from being mafter of Pontus, he 
was not fo much as mafter of his army, and that his 
own foldiers treated him with the utmoft contempt. 

The arrival of the conful Acilius Glabrio ftill added 
to their licentioufnefs, * He informed them, that Lu- 
cuIIus had been accufed at Rome of protracting the war 
for the fake of continuing in command ; that the fe- 
nate had difbanded part of his troops, and forbad them 
paying him any further obedience. So that he foon 
found himfelf almoft entirely abandoned by the fol- 
diers. Mithridates, taking advantage of this diibrder, 
had time to recover his whole kingdom, and to make 
ravages in Cappadocia. 

Whilft the affairs of the army were in this condi- 
tion, great noife was made at Rome againft Lucullus. 
(r) Pompey was returned from putting an end to the 
war with the Pirates, in which an extraordinary pow- 
er had been granted him. Upon this occafion, one of 
the tribunes of the people, named Manilius, pafled a 
decree to this effect: " That Pompey, taking upon 

(r) A. M. 3938. Ant. J. C. 66. Plut, in Pomp. p. 634. App, 
p. 238. Dion. Caff. J. 36. p. 70. 

* In ipfo illo maJo graviflima- diuturnitati modum ftatuendum, 
que belli offenficne, L. Lucullus, veteri exemplo, putaviftis, partem 
qui tamen aliqua ex parte iis incom- militum, qui jam ftipendiis confec- 
modis mederi fortafle potuiflct, tis erant, dimifit, partem Glabri- 
veftro juffu coa&us, quod imperii rni tradidit. Ibid, n. 26. 
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*< him the command of all the troops and province 
« which were under Lucullus, and adding to them 
<c Bithynia, where Acilius commanded, ihould be 
" charged with making war upon the kings Mithrida- 
" tes and Tigranes, retaining under him all the na- 
" val forces, and continuing to command at fea with 
<e the fame conditions and prerogatives, as had been 
<c granted him in the war againft the Pirates: that is 
44 to fay, that he fhould have abfolute power on 
46 all the coafts of the Mediterranean, to thirty leagues 
" diftance from the fea." This was, in effect, fub- 
je£ting the whole Roman empire to one man. For 
all the provinces which had not been granted him by 
the firft decree, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappa- 
docia, Cilicia the higher, Colchis, and Armenia, 
were conferred upon him by this fecond, that included 
alfo all the armies and forces, with which Lucullus had 
defeated the two kings, Mithridates and Tigranes. 

Confideration for Lucullus, who was deprived of 
the glory of his great exploits, and in the place of 
whom a general was appointed, to fucceed more to the 
honours of his triumph, than the command of his 
armies, was not, however, what gave the nobility 
and fenate moft concern. They were well convinced 
that great wrong was done him, and that his fervices 
were not treated with the gratitude they deferved : But 
what gave them moft pain, and they could not fup- 
port, was that high degree of .power to which Pom- 
pey was raifed, which they confidered as a tyranny al- 
ready formed. It is for this reafon they exhorted each 
other in a particular manner to oppofe this decree, and 
not abandon their expiring liberty. 

Caefar and Cicero, who were very powerful at 
Rome, fupported Manilius, or rather Pompey, with 
all their credit. It was upon this occafion, the latter 
pronounced that fine oration before the people, intitled, 
For the law of Manilius. After having demonftrated 
in the two firft parts of his difcourfe, the neceffity and 
importance pf the war in queftion, he proves in the 

third, 
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third, that Pompey is the only perfon capable of ter- 
minating it fuccefsfully. For this purpofe, he enume- 
rates the qualities neceffary to form a general of an ar- 
my, and mews that Pompey poflefles them all in a 
fupreme degree. He infifts principally upon his pro- 
bity, humanity, innocence of manners., integrity, difin- 
tereftedriefs, love of the public good : " Virtues, by 
" fo much the more neceflary, fays he, as the * Ro- 
<c man name is become infamous and hateful amongft 
" foreign nations, and our allies, in effect of the de- 
" bauches, avarice, and unheard of oppreflions of the 
u generals and magiflrates we fend amongft them. 
r< f Inftead of which, the wife, moderate, and irre- 
" proachable conduct of Pompey, will make him be 
" regarded, not as fent from Rome, but defcended 
" from heaven, for the happinefs of the people. We 
" begin to believe, that all which is related of the 
" noble difintereft of thofe antient Romans is real and 
<c true; and that it was not without reafon, under 
" fuch magiflrates, that nations chofe rather to obey 
" the Roman people, than to command others." 

Pompey was at that time the idol of the people, 
wherefore the fear of difpleafing the multitude kept 
thofe grave fenators filent, who had appeared fo well 
inclined, and fo full of courage. The decree was au- 
thorized by the fuffrages of all the tribes, and Pom- 
pey, though abfent, declared abfolute mafler of almoft 
all Sylla had ufurped by arms, and by making a cruel 
war upon his country. 



* Difficile eft di<£hi, Quirites, 
quanto in odio fimus apud caeteras 
nationes, propter eorum, quos ad 
eas hoc anno cum imperio mifi- 
mus, injurias ac libidines. Num. 
61. 

•f Itaque omncs quidem nunc 
in his locis Cn. Pompeium, ficut 
aliquem non ex hac urbe miflum, 
fed de coelo delapfum intuentur. 
Nunc denique incipiunt credere 



fuifle homines Romanes hac quon- 
dam abftinentia, quod jam nationi- 
bus ceteris incredibile, ac falfo me- 
moriae proditum, videbatur. Nunc 
imperii noilri fplendor illis gentibua 
lucet : nunc intelligunt, non fine 
caufa majores fuos turn, cum hac 
temperantia magiftratus habeba- 
mus, fervire populo Romano, 
quam imperare aliis maluiire, Bid, 
n. 41, 
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(j) We muft not imagine, fays a Very judicious 
hiftorian, that either Caefar or Cicero, who took fo 
much pains to have this law patted, adted from views 
of the public good. Caefar, full of ambition and great 
projects, endeavoured to make his court to the people, 
whofe authority he knew was at that time much great- 
er than the fenate's : he thereby opened himfelf a way 
to the fame power, and familiarized the Romans to 
extraordinary and unlimited commiffions : in heaping 
upon the head of Pompey fo many favours and glaring 
difti notions, he flattered himfelf, that he fhould at 
length render him odious to the people, who would 
foon take offence at them. So that in lifting him up, 
he had no other defign than to prepare a precipice for 
him. Cicero alfo intended only his own grcatnefs. It 
was his weaknefs to defire to lord it in the common- 
wealth, not indeed by guilt and violence, but by the 
method of perfuafion. Befides his having the fupport 
of Pompey's credit in view, he was very well pleafed 
with (hewing the nobility and people, who formed two 
parties, and in a manner two republics in the ftate, 
that he was capable of making the balance incline to 
the fide he efpoufed. In confequenct, it was always 
his policy to conciliate equally both parties, in declaring 
fometimcs for the one, and fometimes for the other. 

(/) Pompey, who had lately terminated the war 
with the Pirates, was frill in Cilicia, when he received 
letters to inform him of all the people had decreed in 
his favour. When his friends, who were prefent, 
congratulated him, and exprefled their joy, it is faid, 
that he knit his brows, {truck his thigh, and cried out 
as if opprefTed by and forry for that new command ; 
Gods, what endlefs labours am I devoted to ? Had I not 
been more happy as a man unknown and inglorious ? Shall 
J never ceafe to make war, nor ever have my arms off 
my back P Shall I never efcape the envy that perfeeutes 

(s) Dio Caff. 1. 36. p. 20, 21. 0) A. M. 393?. 

Ant. J. C. 66. PJut. in Pomp. p. 634—636. Dio. Caff. 1. 36. 
p. 22— 25, Appian. p. 23S. 
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me, nor live at peace in the country with my wife and 
X children ? 

This is ufually enough the language of the ambi- 
tious, even of thofe who are moil exceffively actuated 
by that paffion. But however fuccefsful they may be 
in impofing upon themfelves, it feldom happens that 
they deceive others, and the public is far from mi- 
ftaking them. The friends of Pompey, and even 
thofe who were moll intimate with him, could not 
fupport his diflimulation at this time. For there was 
not one of them who did not know, that his natural 
ambition and paffion for command, ftill more inflamed 
by his difference with Lucullus, made him find a 
more exalted and fenfible fatisfaction in the new charge 
conferred upon him. And his actions foon took off 
the mafk, and explained his real fentiments. 

The firft ftep which he took upon arriving in the 
provinces of his government, was to forbid any obe- 
dience whatfoever to the orders of Lucullus. In his 
march, he altered every thing his predeceflbr had de- 
creed. He difcharged fomefrom the penalties Lucul- 
lus had laid upon them ; deprived others of the rewards 
he had given them ; in fliort, his fole view in every 
thing, was to let the partifans of Lucullus fee, that 
they adhered to a man, who had neither authority 
nor power, (u) Strabo's uncle by the mother's fide, 
highly difcontented with Mithridates, for having put 
to death feveral of his relations, to avenge himfelf for 
that cruelty, had gone over to Lucullus, and had given 
up fifteen places in Cappadocia to him. Lucullus 
loaded him with honours, and promifed to reward him 
as fuch confiderable fervices deferved. Pompey, far 
from having any regard for fuch juft and reafonable 
engagements, which his predeceflbrs had entered into 
folely from the view of the public good, affected an 
univerfal oppofition to them, and looked upon all thofe 
as his enemies, who had contracted any friendfhip 
with Lucullus. 
(«) Strab, 1. 12, p. 557, 55?. 

It 
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It is not uncommon for a fucceflbr to endeavour to 
leflen the value of his predeceflbr's actions, in order 
to arrogate all honour to himfelfj but certainly none 
ever carried that conduct to fuch monftrous excefs, as 
Pompey did at this time. His great qualities and in- 
numerable conquefts are exceedingly extolled ; but fo 
bafe and odious a jealoufy ought to fully, or rather to- 
tally eclipfe, the glory of them. Such was the man- 
ner in which Pompey thought fit to begin. 

Lucullus made bitter complaints of him. Their 
common friends, in order to a reconciliation, con- 
certed an interview between them. It pa/led at iirft 
with all poffible politenefs, and with reciprocal marks 
of efteem and amity. But thefe were only compli- 
ments, and a language that extended no farther than 
the lips, which cofts the Great nothing. The heart 
foon explained itfelf. The converfation growing 
warm by degrees, they proceeded to injurious terms ; 
Pompey reproaching Lucullus with his avarice, and, 
Lucullus Pompey with his ambition, in which they 
fpoke the truth of each other. They parted more 
incenfed, and greater enemies than before, 

Lucullus fet out for Rome, whither he carried a 
great quantity of books, which he had collected in his 
conquefts. He put them into a library, which was 
open to all the learned and curious, whom it drew 
about him in great numbers, They were received at 
his houfe with all pollible politenefc and generality. 
The honour of a triumph was granted to Lucullus i 
but not without being long contefted. 

(«) It was he that firft brought cherries to Rome, 
which till then had been unknown in Europe. They 
were called Cerafus, from a city of that name in Cap- 
padocia. 

Pompey began, by engaging Phraates king of the 
Parthians in the Roman intereft. He has been fpoken 
of already, and is the fame, who was firnamed the 
God. He concluded an ofFenfive and defenfive al- 

(u) PJin. J, 15. c, 2 5. 

liancc 
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1 liance with him. He offered peace alio to Mithrida- 
l tes ; but that prince, believing himfelf fure of the 
! amity and aid of Phraates, would not fo much as hear 
it mentioned. When he was informed, that Pompey 
had prevented him, he fent to treat with him. Bur. 
Pompey having demanded, by way of preliminary, 
that he fhould lay down his arms, and give up all de- 
ferters : thofe propofals, were very near occafioning a 
mutiny in Mithridates's army. As there were abun- 
dance of deferters. in it, they could not fuffer any 
thing to be faid upon delivering them up to Pompey ; 
nor would the reft of the army confent to fee them- 
felves weakened by the lofs of their comrades. Mithri- 
dates was obliged to tell them, that he had fent his 
ambafladors only to infpe<5t. into the condition of the 
Roman army ; and to fwear, that he would not make 
peace with the Romans, either on thofe or on any 
other conditions. 

Pompey, having diftributed his fleet in different 
ftations, to guard the whole fea between Phoenicia and 
the Bofphoru?, marched by land again ft Mithridates, 
who had ftill thirty thoufand foot, and two or three 
thoufand horfe ; but did not dare however to come to 
a battle. That prince was encamped very hrongly 
upon a mountain, where he could not he forced ; but 
he abandoned it on Pompey's . approach, for want of 
water. Pompey immediately took pofTeiMon of it, 
and conjecturing from the nature of the plants, and 
other figns, that there was abundance of fprings with- 
in it, he ordered wells to be dug, and in an iuant the 
camp had water in abundance. Pompey could not 
fufficiently wonder how Mithridates, for want of at- 
tention and curiofity, had been fo long ignorant of fo 
important and neceflary a refource. 

Soon after he followed him, encamped near him, 
and (hut him up within good walls, which he carried 
quite round his camp. They were ahnoft eight 
* leagues in circumference, and were fortified with 

* 150 Stadia. 

Vol X. H good 
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good towers, at proper diftances from each other. 
Mithridates, either through fear or negligence, fuf- 
fered him to finifh his works. He reduced him in 
confequence to fuch a want of provifions, that his 
troops were obliged to fubfift upon the carriage beafts 
in their camp. The horfes only were fpared. After 
having fuftained this kind of fiege for almoft fifty days, 
Mithridates efcaped by night with all the beft troops 
of his army, having firft ordered all the ufelefs and 
fick perfons to be killed. 

Pompey immediately purfued him, came up with 
him near the Euphrates, encamped near him ; and 
apprehending, that in order to efcape, he would make 
hafte to pafs the river, he quitted his entrenchments, 
and advanced againft him by night in order of battle. 
His defign was only to furround the enemy, to prevent 
their flying, and to attack them at day- break the 
next morning. But all his old officers made fuch in- 
treaties and remonftrances to him, that they deter- 
mined him to fight without waiting till day 5 for the 
night was not very dark, the moon giving light enough 
for diftinguiftiing objects, and knowing one another. 
Pompey could not refufe himfelf to the ardour of his 
troops, and led them on againft the enemy. The 
Barbarians were afraid to ftand the attack, and fled 
immediately in the utmoft confirmation. The Ro- 
mans made a great flaughter of them, killed them 
above ten thoufand men, and took their whole 
camp. 

Mithridates, with eight hundred horfe, in the be- 
ginning of the battle, opened himfelf a way fword in 
hand through the Roman army, and went off. But 
thofe eight hundred horfe foon quitted their ranks and 
difperfed, and left him with only three followers, of 
Which number was Hypficratia, one of his wives, a 
Woman of mafculine courage and warlike boldnefs ; 
which occafioned her being called Hypficrates (a-), by 
changing the termination of her name from the femi- 
(?) Ultra fieminam ferox. Tacit, 

nine 
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nine to the mafculine. She was mounted that day up- 
on a Perfian horfe, and wore the habit of a foldier of 
that nation. She continued to attend the king, with- 
out giving way to the fatigues of his long journies, or 
being weary of ferving him, though me took care of 
his horfe herfelf, till they arrived at a fortrefs, where 
the king's treafures, and moft precious effects lay. 
There, after having diftributed the moft magnificent * 
of his robes to fuch as were aflembled about him, he 
made a prefent to each of his friends of a mortal poi- 
fon, that none of them might fall alive into the handi 
of their enemies, but by their own confent. 

(y) That unhappy fugitive faw no other hopes for 
him, but from his fon- in-law Tigranes. He fent am- 
bafladors to demand his permiffion to take refuge in his 
dominions, and aid for the re-eftablifhment of his en- 
tirely ruined affairs. Tigranes was at that time at 
war with his fon. He caufed thofe ambaffadors to be 
feized, and thrown into prifon, and fet a price upon 
his father-in-law's head, promifing an hundred * ta- 
lents to whomsoever mould feize or kill him ; under 
pretence, that it was Mithridates, who had made his 
fon take up arms againft him ; but in reality to make 
his court to the Romans, as we (hall foon fee. 

Pompey, after the victory he had gained, marched 
into Armenia major againft Tigranes. He found him 
at war with his fon of his own name. We have ob- 
ferved, that the king of Armenia had efpoufed Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Mithridates. He had three fons 
by her, two of whom he had put to death without 
reafon. The third, to efcape the cruelty of fo unna- 
tural a father, had fled to Phraates king of Parthia, 
whofe daughter he had married. His father-in-law 
carried him back to Armenia at the head of an army, 
where they befieged Artaxata, But finding the place 
very ftrong, and provided with every thing neceflary 

(y) Plut. in Pomp. p. 636, 637. Appian, p. 242. Dio. Caff. 
1. 36. p. 25, 26. 

* An hundred tbwfasd crewns, 

H 2 fo? 
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for a good defence, Phraates left him part of the army 
to cany on the liege, and returned with the reft into 
his own dominions. Tigrarus the father, Toon after 
fell upon the fon with all his troops, beat his army, 
and drove him out of the country. That young- 
prince, after this misfortune, had defigned to with- 
draw to his grandfather Mithridates. But on the way 
was informed of his defeat, and having loft all hope of 
obtaining aid from him, he refolved to throw himfelf 
into the arms of the Romans. Accordingly, he en- 
tered their camp, and went to Pompey to implore his 
protection. Pompey gave him a very good reception, 
and was glad of his coming ; for being to carry the 
war into Armenia, he had occafion for fuch a guide as 
him. He therefore caufed that prince to conduit him 
directly to Artaxata. 

Tigranes, terrified at this news, and fenfible that 
he was not in a condition to oppofe fo powerful an 
army, refolved to have recourfe to the generofity and 
clemency of the Roman general. Fie put the ambaf- 
fadors, lent to him by Mirhridates, into his hands, 
and followed them directly himfelf. Without taking 
any precaution, he entered the Roman camp, and 
v/ent to fubmit his perfon and crown to the difcretion 
of Pompey and the Romans. * He faid, that of all 
the Romans, and of all mankind, Pompey was the 
only perfon in v.hofe faith he could confide ; that in 
whatsoever manner he mould decide his fate, he mould 
be fathficd : that he was not afhamed to be conquered 
by a man, wh>m none could conquer ; and that it 
was no dilhonour to fubmit to him, whom fortune had 
made fuperior to all others. 



* Mox ipfe fupplex & pra-fens 
fc regnumque dkiuii ejus permiiit, 
prrefatu.; : ncmintin alium r.c^ue 
Romnnum n .que ulJius gentis vi- 
rum iuturum rniHe, cu'us ie field 
comniiiYuius f«.rct, quam Cn. 
Ponipi-jum. Prtirdt; ' rnncm libi 
vd Ldver.'ana vcl kcanjarr:, crus 



ausf'or lile efTct, for tu nam tohra- 
biJem futuram. Non elfe turpc 
ab co vinci, qucm vincere eflbb 
n.rV.r, : ncque ei inhonefte ali- 
quem himrnitti, qucm fortuna 
fuper orr,^ extuliilet. Vcl, Paten, 

I. 2. C. 37. 

When 
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When he arrived on horfeback near the entrench- 
ments of the camp, two of Pompey's lictors came out 
to meet him, and ordered him to difmount and enter 
on foot ; telling him, that no ftranger had ever been 
known to enter a Roman camp on horfeback. Ti- 
granes obeyed, and ungirt his fword, gave it to the 
li&ors ; and after, when he approached Pompey, tak- 
ing off" his diadem, he would have laid it at his feet, 
and proftrated himfelf to the earth to embrace his knees. 
But Pompey ran to prevent him, and taking him by 
the hand, carried him into his tent, made him fit on 
the right, and his fon, the young Tigranes, on the 
left fide of him. He after referred hearing what he 
had to fay to the next day, and invited his father and 
fon to fup with him that evening. The fon refufed 
to be there with his father ; and as he had not fhevved 
him the leaft mark of refpecl during the interview, 
and had treated him with the fame indifference, as if 
he had been a ftranger, Pompey was very much of- 
fendel at that behaviour. He did not however en- 
tirely neglect his intcrefts in determining upon the 
affair of Tigranes. After having condemned Tigra- 
nes to pay the Romans * fix thoufand talents for the 
charges of the war he had made againft them without 
caufe, and to relinquim to them all his conquefts on 
that fide of the Euphrates, he decreed, that he fliould 
reign in his antient kingdom Armenia major, and that 
his fon fliould have Gordiana and Sophena, two pro- 
vinces upon the borders of Armenia, during his fa- 
ther's life, and all the reft; of his dominions after his 
death j referving, however, to the father, the trea- 
fures he had in Sophena, without which it had been 
impofiible for him to have paid the Romans the fum 
Pompey required of him. 

The father was well fatisfied with thefe conditions, 
which ftill left him a crown. But the fon, who had 
entertained chimerical hopes-, could not relifh a decree, 
which deprived him of what had been promifed him. 

* About 9COCOG /. ftcrling, 

H 3 He 
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He was even fo much difcontented with it, that ht 
wanted to efcape, in order to have excited new trou- 
bles. Pompey, who fufpecled his defign, ordered 
him to be always kept in view ; and upon his abfolutely 
refufing to confent that his father mould withdraw his 
treafures from Sophena, he caufed him to be put into 
prifon, Afterwards having difcovered, that he fol- 
Jicited the Armenian nobility to take up arms, and 
endeavoured to engage the Parthians to do the fame, 
he put him amongft thofe he referved for his tri- 
umph. 

Some time after, Phraates king of the Parthians, 
fent to Pompey, to claim that young prince as his 
fon-in-law ; and to reprefent to him, that he ought 
to make the Euphrates the boundary of his conquefts. 
Pompey made anfwer, That the younger Tigranes 
was more related to his father than his father-in-law 5 
and that as to his conquefts, he fhould give them fuch 
bounds as reafon and juftice required ; but without be- 
ing prescribed them by any one. 

When Tigranes had been fuffered to poflefs himfelf 
of his treafures in Sophena, he paid the fix thoufand 
talents, and befides that, gave every private foldier 
fifty * drachmas, a f thoufand to a centurion, and 
ten thoufand to each {[ tribune ; and by that liberality 
obtained the title of friend and ally of the Roman 
people. This had been pardonable, had he not added 
to it abjecl behaviour and fubmiflions unworthy of a 
.king. 

Pompey gave all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and 
added to it Sophena and Gordiana, which he had de- 
figned for young Tigranes. 

(z) After having regulated every thing in Armenia, 
Pompey marched northward in purfuit of Mithridates. 

(%) Plut. in Pomp. p. 637. Dio. Caff, 1. 36. p. 28— -33. Appiant 
p. 24. 245. 

* About 22 s, -\ About 25 /. Jicrling, $ About 250 /. 
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Upon the banks of the * Cyrus he found the Albani- 
ans and Iberians, two powerful nations, fituate between 
the Cafpian and Euxine feas, who endeavoured to flop 
him : but he beat them, and obliged the Albanians to 
demand peace. He'granted it, and pafled the winter 
in their country. 

(a) The next year he took the field very early a- 
gainft the Iberians. This was a very warlike nation, 
and had never been conquered. It had always retained 
its liberty, during the time that the Medes, Perfians, 
and Macedonians, had alternately poflefled the empire 
of Afia. Pompey found means to fubdue this people, 
though not without very confiderabie difficulties, and 
obliged them to demand peace. The king of the Ibe- 
rians fent him a bed, a table, and a throne all of mafly 
gold ; defiringhimto accept thofe prefentsas earneftsof 
his amity. Pompey put them into the hands of the quef- 
tors for the public treafury. He alfo fubje&ed the people 
of Colchis, and made their king Olthaces prifoner, 
whom he afterwards led in triumph. From thence he 
returned into Albania, to chaftife that nation for hav- 
ing taken up arms again, whilft he was engaged with 
the Iberians and people of Colchis. 

The army of the Albanians was commanded by 
Cofis, the brother of king Orodes. That prince, as 
foon as the two armies came to blows, confined him- 
felf to Pompey, and fpurring furioufly up to him, 
darted his javelin at him. But Pompey received him 
fo vigoroufly with his fpear, that it went through his 
body, and laid him dead at his horfe's feet. The Al- 
banians were overthrown, and a great (laughter was 
made of them. This victory obliged king Orodes to 
buy a fecond peace, upon the fame terms with that 
he had made with the Romans the year before, at the 
price of great prefents, and by giving one of his fon's 
as an hoftage for his obferving it better than he had 
done the former. 

(a) A.M. 3939. Ant. J. C. 65. 
- * Called Cyrnus alfo by firne authors. 
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Mithridates, in the mean time, had palled the win- 
ter at Diofcurias, in the north-eaft of the Euxine Tea. 
Early in the fpring he marched to the Cimmerian Bof- 
phorus, through feveral nations of the Scythians, fome 
of which fuffered him to pafs voluntarily, and others 
were obliged to it by force. This kingdom of the 
Cimmerian Bofphorus is the fame now called Crim- 
Tartary, and was at that time a province of Mithri- 
dates's empire. He had given it as an appanage to one 
of his fons named Machares. But that young prince 
had been fo vigoroufly handled by the Romans, whilft 
they befieged Sir.ope, and their fleet was in pofTeflion 
of the Euxine fea, which lay between that city and 
his kingdom, that he had been obliged to make a 
peace with them, and had inviolably obferved it till 
then. He well knew that his father was extremely 
difplcafed with fuch conduct, and therefore very much 
apprehended his prefence. In order to a reconciliation, 
he Tent ambafladors to him upon his route, who repre- 
fented to him, that he had been reduced to act in that 
manner, contrary to his inclination, by the neceffity 
of his affairs. But finding that his father would not 
hearken to his reafons, he endeavoured to fave himfclf 
by fea, and was taken by veflels fent exprefsly by 
Mithridates to cruife in his way. He chofe rather to 
die than fall into his father's hands. 

Pompey having terminated the war in the north, 
and feeing it impoflible to follow Mithridates in the re- 
mote country to which he had retired, led back his 
army to the fouth, and on his march fubjecled Darius 
king of the Medes, and Antiochus king of Comage- 
na. He went on to Syria, and made himfelf matter 
of the whole empire. Scaurus reduced Ccclofyria and 
Damafcus, and Gabinius all the reft of the country, 
as far as the Tygiis \ they were his lieutenant-gene- 
rals, (b) Antiochus Afiaticus, fon of Antiochus Eu- 
febes, heir of the houfe of the Seleucides, who by Lu- 

[9 j Appall iiiSjr. p. 153. JuRln, J. 40. c. z. 
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cullus's permiffion had reigned four years in part of 
that country, of which he had taken poffeffion when 
Tigranes abandoned it, came to follicite him to re- 
eftablim him upon the throne of his anceftors. But 
Pompey refufed to give him audience, and deprived 
him of all his dominions, which he made a Roman 
province. Thus whillf. Tigranes was left in pofieflion 
of Armenia, who had done the Romans great hurt:, 
during the courfe of a long war, Antiochus was de- 
throned, who had never committed the leaft hoftility, 
and by no means deferved fuch treatment. The rea- 
fon given for it was, that the Romans had conquered 
Syria under Tigranes ; that it was not juff. that they 
mould lofe the fruit of their victory ; that Antiochus 
was a prince, who had neither the courage nor capa- 
city neceflary for the defence of the country ; and that 
to put it into his hands, would he to expofe it to 
the perpetual ravages and incurfions of the Jews, 
which Pompey took care not to do. In confequence 
of this way of reafoning, Antiochus loft his crown, 
and was reduced to the neceflity of paffing his life as a 
private perfon. (c) In him ended the empire of the 
Sfcleucides, after a duration of almoft two hundred 
and fifty years. 

During thefe expeditions of the Romans in Af?a, 
great revolutions happened in Egypt. The Alexan- 
drians, weary of their king Alexander, took up arms, 
and after having expelled him, called in Ptolornreus 
Auletes to fupply his place. That hiftory will be 
treated at large in the enfuing article. 

(d) Pompey afterwards went to Damafcus, where 
he regulaccd feveral affairs relatirg to Egypt and Ju- 
daea. During his rcfidencc there, twelve crowned 
heads went thitherto make their court to him, and 
v/ere all in the city at the fame time. 

(e) A fine contention between the love of a father 

(c) A. M. 3939, Ant, J. C. 6r. (d) Plut. iaPomiv 

p» 638, 630, ( C j Val. Max. 1. 5. c. 7. 
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and the duty of a fon was feen at this time : a very ex- 
traordinary conteft in thofe days, when the moft hor- 
rid murthers and parricides frequently opened the way 
to thrones. Ariobarzanes king of Cappadocia volun- 
tarily refjgned the crown in favour of his fon, and put 
the diadem on his head in the prefence of Pompey. 
The moft fincere tears flowed in abundance from the 
eyes of the truly a/Hi&ed Ton, for what others would 
have highly rejoiced. It was the fole occafion in 
which he thought difobedience allowable ; and h& 
would have * perfifted in refufing the fcepter, if Pom- 
pey's orders had not interfered, and obliged him at 
length to fubrnit to paternal authority. This is the 
fecond example Cappadocia has inftanced of fo ge- 
nerous a difpute. We have fpoken in its place of the 
like conteft between the two Ariarathes. 

As Mithridates was in pofTemon of feveral ftrong 
places in Pontus and Cappadocia, Pompey judged it 
neceftary to return thither, in. order to reduce them. 
He made himfelf mafter of almoft all of them, in 
confequence, upon his arrival, and afterwards wintered 
at Afpis, a city of Pontus. 

Stratonice, one of Mithridates's wives, fbrrendered 
a caftle of the Bofphorus, which (he had in her keep- 
ing, to Pompey, with the treafures concealed in it, 
demanding only for recompence, if her fon Xiphares 
fhould fall into his hands, that he mould be reftored to 
her. Pompey accepted only fuch of thofe prefents as 
would fcrve for the ornaments of temples. When 
Mithridates knew what Stratonice had done, to re- 
venge her facility in furrendring that fortiefs, which 
he confidered as a treafon, he killed Xiphares in his 
mother's fight, who beheld that fad fpeclacle. from the 
other fide of the Strait. 

Caina, or the new city, was the ftrongeft place in 
Pontus, and therefore Mithridates kept the greateft 

* Nec ullum finem tarn egregium certamen habuiflet nifi patriae vo- 
luntati aufioritas Pompeii adfuiffet. VaLMax, 

parfe 
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part of his treafures, and whatever he had of greateft 
value in that place, which he conceived impregnable. 
Pompey took it, and with it all that Mithridates had 
left in it. Amongft other things were found fecret 
memoirs, wrote by himfelf, which gave a very good 
light into his character. In one part he had noted 
down the perfons he had poifoned, amongft whom were 
his own fori Ariarathes, and Alcaeus of Sardis ; the 
latter, becaufe he had carried the prize in the chariot- 
race againft him. What fantaftical records were thefe ! 
Was he afraid that the public and pofterity mould not 
be informed of his monftrous crimes, and his motives 
for committing them ? 

(/) His memoirs of Phyfic were alfo found there, 
which Pompey caufed to be tranflated into Latin by 
Lenaeus, a good grammarian, one of his freed -men ; 
and they were afterwards made public in that lan- 
guage. For amongft: the other extraordinary qualities 
of Mithridates, he was very flcillful in medicines. It 
was he, who invented the excellent antidote, which 
ftill bears his name, and from which phyficians have, 
experienced fuch effects, that they continue to ufe it 
fuccefsfully to this day. 

(g) Pompey, during his flay at Afpis, made fuch 
regulations in the affairs of the country, as the ftate 
of them would admit. As foon as the fpring return- 
ed, he marched back into Syria for the fame purpofe. 
He did not think it advifeable to. purfue Mithridates 
in the kingdom of Bofphorus, whither he was re- 
turned. To do that^ he muft have marched round 
the Euxine fea with an army, and pafled through many 
countries, either inhabited by barbarous nations, or 
entirely defert ; a very dangerous enterprize,. in which 
he would have run great rifque of perifhing. So that 
all Pompey could do, was to poft the Roman fleet in 
fuch a manner, as to intercept any convoys that might 

(/) Plin. 1. 25. c. 20. (g) A. M. 3940. Ant. J. C. 

64. Jofeph. Antiq. xiv. 5, 6. Plut. in Pomp. p. 639 — 64.1. Dlo.. 
Gaf. l. 37. p. 34^ 36. App. p. 346 — z$L 

be 
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be fent to Mithridates. He believed, by that means, 
he fhould be able to reduce him to the laft extremity ; 
and fa:d, on fetting out, that he left Mithridates more 
formidable enemies than the Romans, which were 
hunger and neceflity. 

What carried him with fo much ardor into Syria, 
was his excemve and vain-glorious ambition to pufti 
his conquefts as far as the Red-Sea. In Spain, and be- 
fore that in Africa, he had carried the Roman arms as 
far as the weftern ocean on both fides of the ffraits of 
the Mediterranean. In the war againft: the Albanians, 
he had extended his conquefts to the Cafpian fea, and 
believed, there was nothing wanting to his glory, but 
to pufh them on as far as the Red-Sea. Upon his ar- 
rival in Syria, he declared Antioch and Seleuciaupon 
the Orontus free cities, and continued his march to- 
wards Damafcus ; from whence he defigned to have, 
gone on againft the Arabians, and afterwards to have 
conquered all the countries to the Red -Sea. But an ac- 
cident happened, which obliged him to fufpend all his 
projects, and to return into Pontus. 

Some time before, an embafiy came to him from 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, who demanded peace. 
Ke prcpofed, that he fhould be fufTered to retain his 
hereditary dominions, as Tigranes had been, upon 
condition of paying a tiibute to the Romans, and re- 
iigning all other provinces. Pompey replied, that then 
he mould alfo come in pcrfon as Tigranes had done. 
Mithridates could not confent to fuch a meannefs, but 
propofed fending his children, and fome of his princi-. 
pal friends. Pompey would not agree to That. The 
negotiation broke up, and Mithridates applied himfelf 
to making preparations for war with as much vigor as 
ever. Pompey, who received advice of this activity, 
j .idged it neceftiiry to be upon the fpot, in order to have 
an eye to every thing. For that purpofe he went to 
pafs feme time at Amifus, the antient capital of the 
country. There, through the juft punifhment of the 
goJs, fays Plutarch, his ambition made him commit 
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faults, which drew upon him the blame of all the 
world. He had publickly charged and reproached Lu- 
cullus, that fubfifting the war, he had difpofed of pro- 
vinces, given rewards, decreed honours, and a£ted in 
all things as victors are not accuftomed to acl, till a 
war be finally terminated ; and now fell into the fame 
inconfiftency himfelf. For he difpofed of govern- 
ments, and'divided the dominions of Mithridates into 
provinces, as if the war had been at an end. But Mi- 
thridates ft ill lived, and every thing was to be appre- 
hended from a prince inexhauftible in refources, • whom 
the greateft defeats could not difconcert, and whom 
lofles themfelves feemed to infpire with new courage, 
and to fupply with new forces. At that very time, 
when he was believed to be entirely ruined, he actually 
meditated a terrible invafion into the very heart of the 
Roman empire with the troops he had lately raifed. 

Pompey, in the diftribution of rewards, gave Ar- 
menia minor to Dejotarus, prince of Galatia, who 
had always continued firmly attached to the Roman 
iriterefts during this war 5 to which he added the title 
of king. It was this Dejotarus, who by always per- 
fiillng, out of gratitude, in his adherence to Pompey, 
incurred the refentment of Casfar, and had occafion 
for the' eloquence of Cicero to defend him. 

He made Archelaus a'lfo high-prieft of the Moon, 
who was the fupreme goddefs of the Comanians, and 
gave him the fovereignty of the place, which contained 
at leaft fix thoufand peifons, all devoted to the wor- 
mio-of that deity. I have already obferved, that this 
Archelaus was the fon of him, who had commanded 
in chief the troops fen t by Mithridates into Greece 
in' his firft war with the Romans, and who being dif- 
graced by that prince, had, with his fon, taken refuge 
ariiongft them. They had always, from that time, 
continued their firm adherents, and had been of great 
ufe to them in the wars of Afia. The father being 
dead, the high-priefthood of Comana was given to the 
fon, in recompence for the ferviccs of both. 

During 
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During Pompey's ftay in Pontus, Aretas, king of 
Arabia Petraea, took the advantage of his abfence to 
make incurfions into Syria, which very much diftrefled 
the inhabitants. Pompey returned thither. Upon 
his way he came to the place where lay the dead bodies 
of the Romans killed in the defeat of Triarius. He 
caufed them to be interred with great folemnity, which 
gained him the hearts of his foldiers. From thence 
he continued his march towards Syria, with the view 
of executing the projects he had formed for the war of 
Arabia : but important advices interrupted thofe de- 
figns. 

Though Mithridates had loft all hopes of peace, 
after Pompey had rejected the overtures he had caufed 
to be made to him ; and though he faw many of his 
fubjecls abandon his party, far from lofing courage, 
he had formed the defign of crofling Pannonia, and 
pafling the Alps to attack the Romans in Italy itfelf, 
as Hannibal had done before him : a project more bold 
than prudent, with which his inveterate hatred and 
blind defpair had infpired him. A great number of 
neighbouring Scythians had entered themfelves in his. 
fervice, and confiderably augmented his army. He 
had fent deputies into Gaul to follicite that people to 
join him, when he ihould approach the Alps. As 
great pafllons are always credulous, and men eafily 
flatter themfelves in what they ardently defire, he was- 
in hopes that the flame of the revolt among the /laves 
in Italy and Sicily, perhaps ill extinguished, might 
fuddenly rekindle upon his prefence ► that the Pirates, 
would foon repoflefs themfelves of the empire of the 
fea, and involve the Romans in new difficulties 5 and 
that the provinces opprefled by the avarice and cruelty, 
of the magiftrates and generals, would be fond of 
throwing, off the yoke by his aid, under which they 
had fo long groaned. Such were the thoughts that 
he revolved in his mind. 

But as to execute this projecl:, it was neceffary to 
inarch five hundred leagues, and traverfe the countries,., 

vow 
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now called Little Tartary, Moldavia, Walachia, 
Tranfylvania, Hungary, Stiria, Carinthia, Tirol, 
and Lombardy, and pafs three great rivers, the Bo- 
ryfthenes, Danube, and Po : the idea alone of fo rude 
and dangerous a march, threw his army into fuch a 
terror, that to prevent the execution of his defigrc, 
they confpired againft him, and chofe Pharnaces his 
fon king, who had been active in exciting the foldiers 
to this revolt. Mithridates then, feeing himfelf aban- 
doned by all the world, and that even his fon would 
not fuffer him to efcape where he could, retired to 
Jhis apartment, and after having given poifon to fuch 
of his wives and daughters, as were with him at that 
time, he took the fame himfelf ; but when he per- 
ceived, that, it had not its effec"t upon him, he had 
recourfe to his fword. The wound he gave himfelf 
not fufficing, he was obliged to defire a Gaulifh foldier 
to put an end to his life. Dion fays> he was killed by 
his own fon. 

(h) Mithridates had reigned fixty years, and lived fe- 
venty two. His greateft fear was to fall into the hands 
of the Romans, and to be led in triumph. To pre- 
vent that misfortune, he always carried poifon about 
him, in order to efcape that way, if other means 
fhould fail. The apprehenfion he was in, left his fon 
fliould deliver him up to Pompey, occasioned his tal- 
king the fatal refolution he executed fo fuddenly. It 
was generally faid, the reafon that the poifon did not 
kill him, was his having taken antidotes fo much, 
that his conftitution was proof againft it. But this rs 
believed an error, and that it is impoflible any remedy 
fhould bean univerfal antidote againft ail the different 
fpecies of poifon. 

Pompey was at Jericho in Paleftine, whither the 
differences betv/een Hyrcanus and Ariftobulus, of 
which we have fpoken elfewhere, had carried him, 
when he received the firft news of Mithridates's 
death. It was brought him by expreffes. difpatched 

(b) A. M. 3941. Ant. J> C. 63.. 
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on purpofe from Pontus with letters from his lieute- 
nants. Thofe expreiTes arriving with their lances 
crowned with lawrels, which was cuftomary only 
when they brought advice of fome victory, or news 
of great importance and advantage, the army was 
very eager and follicitous to know what it was. As 
they had only began to form their camp, and had 
not erected the tribunal, from which the general ha- 
rangued the troops, without flaying to raife one of 
turf, as was ufual, becaufe that would take up too 
much time, they made one of the packs of their car- 
riage horfes, upon which Pompey mounted without 
ceremony. He acquainted them with the death of 
Mithridates, and the manner of his killing himfelf ; 
that hisfon Pharnaces fubmitted himfelf and dominions 
to the Romans, and thereby that tedious war, which 
had endured fo long, war, at length terminated. This 
gave both the army and general great fubjecl: to re- 
joice. 

Such was the end of Mithridates ; a prince, fays 
* an hiftorian, of whom it is difficult either to fpeak 
or be filent : full of activity in war, of diftir.guifhcd 
courage ; fometimes very great by fortune, and al- 
ways of invincible refolution ; truly a general in his 
prudence and counfel, and a foldier in action and 
danger , a fecond Hannibal in his hatred of the Ro- 
mans. 

Cicero fays of Mithridates, that after Alexander he 
was the greateft of kings : (i) Hie rex foft Ale:: an drum 
maxhnus. It is certain, that the Romans never had 
fuch a king in arms again ft them. Nor can we deny 
that he had his great qualities, a vaft extent of mind, 
that afpircd at every thing j a fuperiority of genius, 
capable of the greateft undertakings ; a conftancy of 



(;') Academ. QuaefL I. 4. n. 8. 
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foul, that the fevereft misfortunes could not deprefs ; 
an induftry and bravery, inexhauftible in refources, 
and which, after the greateft lofies, brought him 
again upon the ftage on a fudden, more powerful and 
formidable than ever. I cannot, however, believe, 
that he was a confummate, general ; that idea does not 
j feem to refult from his actions. He obtained great 
1 advantages at firft ; but againft generals, without ei- 
j ther merit or experience. When Sylla, Lucullus, 
} and Pompey oppofed him, it does not appear that he 
j acquired any great honour, either by his addrefs in 
j potting himfelf to advantage, by his prefence of mind 
in unexpected emergency, or intrepidity in the heat 
of. action. But mould we admit him to have all the 
qualities of a great captain, he could not but be confi- 
dered with horror, when we reflect upon the innu- 
merable murthers and parricides of his reign, and that 
inhuman cruelty, which regarded neither mother, wives, 
children, nor friends, and which facrifked every thing 
to his infatiable ambition. 

(k) Pompey being arrived in Syria, went directly 
to Damafcus, with defign to fet out from thence, to 
begin at length the war with Arabia. When Aretas, 
the king of that country, faw him upon the point of 
entering his dominions, he fent an embafly to make 
his fubmiffions. 

The troubles of Judaea employed Pompey fome 
time. He returned afterwards into Syria, from 
whence he fet out for Pontus. Upon his arrival at 
Amifus, he found the body of Mithridates there, 
which Pharnaces his fun had fent to him ; no doubt 
to convince Pompey by his own eyes of the death of 
an enemy, who had occafioned him fo many difficul- 
ties and fatigues. He had added great prefents in or- 
der to incline him in his favour. Pompey accepted 
the prefents j but for the body of Mithridates, look- 

<k) A. M. 3941. Ant. J. C. 63. Jofcph. Ant'q. xiv. 4, 8. & de 
Bell. Jud. 1, 5. p] u t. in Pomp. p. 641, Appian. p. 250. Dio. 
Caff, 1. 36. p. 35 & 36. 

ing 
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ing upon their enmity to be extinguiflied in' death, he 
did it all the honours due to the remains of a king, 
fent it to the city of Sinope to be interred there with 
the kings of Pontus his anceftors, who had long been 
buried in that place, and ordered the fums that were 
iiece/Tary for the folemnity of a royal funeral. 

In this laft journey he took pofleflion of all the 
places in the hands of thofe, to whom Mithridates 
had confided them. He found immenfe riches in 
fome of them, efpecially at Telaurus, where part of 
Mithridates's moft valuable effects and precious jewels 
were kept : his principal Arfenal was alfo in the fame 
place. Amongft thofe rich things were two thoufand 
cups of onyx, fet and adorned with gold ; with fo 
prodigious a quantity of all kinds of plate, fine move- 
ables, and furniture of war for man and- horfe, that it 
coft the queftor, or treafurer of the army, thirty days 
entire in taking the inventory of them. 

Pompey granted Pharnaces the kingdom of Bofphc*- 
rus, in reward of his parricide, declared him friend 
and ally of the Roman people, and marched into the 
province of Afia, in order to winter at Ephefus. He 
gave each of his foldiers fifteen hundred drachmas, 
(about 37 1. fterling) and to the officers according to 
their feveral ports. The total fum, to which his li- 
beralities amounted, all raifed out of the fpoils of the 
enemy, was fixteen thoufand talents ; that is to fay, 
about two million, four hundred thoufand pounds ; 
befides which, he had twenty thoufand more, (three 
millions) to put into the treafury at Rome, upon the 
day of his entry. 

(/) His triumph continued two days, and was ce- 
lebrated with extraordinary magnificence. Pompey 
caufed three hundred and twenty- four captives of the 
higheft dirtinclion to march before his chariot: a- 
mongft whom were Ariftobulus, king of Judaea, with 
his fon Antigonus ; Olthaces king of Colchos ; Ti- 
granes, the fon of Tigranes king of Armenia ; the 
(/; A, M, 3943. Ant. J. C. 64. 
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filler ; five fons, and two daughters of Mithridates. 
For want of that king's perfon, his throne, fcepter, 
and gold bufto of eight cubits, or twelve feet, in 
height, were carried in triumph. 

ARTICLE II. 

*pH I S fecond article contains the hiftory ofthirty- 
five years, from the beginning of the reign of 
Ptolomaeus Auletes, to the death of Cleopatra, with 
which ended the kingdom of Egypt ; that is to fay, 
from the year of the world 3939, to 3974. 

Sect. I. Ptolomaeus Auletes had been placed upon the 
throne of Egypt in the room of Alexander. He is 
declared the friend and ally of the Roman people by 
the credit of C&far and Pompey, which he purchafcs 
at a very great price. In conjequence he loads his 
fubjecJs with impofts. He is expelled the throne. The 
Alexandrians make his daughter Berenice queen. He 
goes to Rome, and by money obtains the voices of the 
heads of the commonwealth for his re-efabli/h?nent. 
He is oppofed by an oracle of the Sibyl's ; notwiikjland- 
ing which, Gabinius fets him upon the throne by force 
of arms, where he remains till his death. The fa- 
mous Cleopatra^ and her brother very young, fucceed 
him. 

( m ) \\/T E nave feen in wnat manner Ptolomaeus Au- 
™ letes afcended the throne of Egypt, Alex- 
ander, his predeceflbr, upon his being expelled by his 
fubje&s, withdrew to Tyre, where he died fome time 
after. As he left no iflue, nor any other legitimate 
prince of the blood royal, he made the Roman people 
his heirs. The fenate, for the reafons I have repeated 
elfewhere, did not judge it proper at that time, te 
take pofleflion of the dominions left them by Alexan- 
der's will; but to (hew that they did not renounce 
their right, they refolved to call in part of the inheri- 
(t») A.M. 3939. Ant. J. C. 63. Vol. IX, 
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tance, and fent deputies to Tyre, to demand a fum of 
money left there by that king at his death. 

The pretenfions of the Roman people were under 
no reftrictions ; and it had been a very unfecure eftab- 
lifhment to poflefs a ftate, to which they believed they 
had fo jufl a claim ; unlefs fome means were found to 
make them renounce it. All the kings of Egypt had 
been friends and allies of Rome. To get himfelf de- 
clared an ally by the Romans, was a certain means to 
his being authentically acknowledged king of Egypt by 
them. But by how much the more important that 
qualification was to him, fo much the more difficult 
was it for him to obtain it. His predeceflbr's will 
was ftill frelh in the memory of every body j and as 
princes are feldom pardoned for defects, which do not 
iuit their condition, though they are often fpared for 
thofe that are much more hurtful, the firname of 
player on the flute, which he had drawn upon himfelf, 
had ranked him as low in the efteem of the Romans, 
as before in that of the Egyptians. 

(n) He did not, however, defpair of fuccefs in his 
undertakings. All the methods, which he took for 
the attainment of his end, were a long time ineffectual ; 
and it is likely they would always have been fo, if Cae- 
far had never been conful. That ambitious fpirit, 
who believed all means and expedients juft that con- 
duced to his ends, being immensely in debt, and find- 
ing that king difpofed to merit by money what he 
could not obtain by right, fold him the alliance of 
Rome, at as dear a price as he was willing to buy it ; 
and received for the purchafe, as well for himfelf as 
for Pompey, whofe credit was neceflary to him for 
obtaining the peoples confent, almoft fix thoufand 
talents, that is to fay, almoft nine hundred thoufand 
pounds. At this price he was declared the friend and 
ally of the Roman people. 

(n) Sueton. in Jul. C«cf. c. <4, Dio. Ca.T.I. 39. p. 97. Strab. J. 17. 
p. 796. 
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(0) Though that prince's yearly revenues were twice 
the amount of this fum, he could not immediately 
raife the money, without exceedingly over-taxing his 
fubjects. They were already highly difcontented by 
his not claiming the ifleof Cyprus, as an antient ap- 
panage of Egypt, and in cafe of refufal, declaring war 
againft the Romans. In this difpofition, the extraor- 
dinary imports he was obliged to exact, having finally 
exafperated them, they rofe with fo much violence, 
that he was forced to fly for the fecurity of his life. 
He concealed his route fo well, that the Egyptians ei- 
ther believed, or feigned to believe, that he had pe- 
rilled. They declared Eerenice, the cldeft of his 
three daughters, queen, though he had two fons, be- 
caufe they were both much younger than her. 

(/>) Ptolemy, however, having landed at the ifleof 
Rhodes, which was in his way to Rome, was inform- 
ed that Cato, who after his death was called Cato of 
Utica, was alfo arrived there fome time before. That 
prince, being glad of the opportunity to confer with 
him upon his own affairs, fent immediately to let him 
know his arrival ; expecting that he would come di- 
rectly to vifit him. We may here fee an inftance of 
the Roman grandeur, or rather haughtinefs. Cato 
ordered him to be told, that if he had any thing to 
fay to him, he might come to him if he thought fit. 
Cato did not vouchfafe fo much as to rife, when Pto- 
lemy entered his chamber, and faluting him only as a 
common man, bade him fit down. The king, 
though in fome confufion upon this reception, could 
not but admire, how fo much haughtinefs and ftate 
could unite in the fame perfon with the fimplicity and 
modefty, that appeared in his habit and all his equi- 
page. But he was very much furprized, when, upon 
explaining himfelf, Cato blamed him in direct; terms, 
for quitting the fineft kingdom in the world, to ex- 
pofe himfelf to the pride and infatiable avarice of the 

(0) A. M. 3946. Ant, J. C, 58. {p) Plut. in Cato Utic. 

p. 776. 
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Roman grandees, and to fuffer a thoufand indignities. 
He did not fcruple to tell him, that though he mould 
fell all Egypt, he would not have fufficient to fatisfy 
tkeir avidity. He advifed him therefore to return to 
Egypt, and reconcile himfelf with his fubje&s ; ad- 
ding, that he was ready to accompany him thither, 
and offering him his mediation and good offices. 

Ptolemy, upon this difcourfe, recovered as out of a 
dream, and having maturely confidered what the 
wife Roman had told him, perceived the error he had 
committed, in quitting his kingdom, and entertained 
thoughts of returning to it. But the friends he had 
with him, being gained by Pompey to make him go 
to Rome, ( one may eafily guefs with what views, ) 
difluaded him from following Cato's good counfel. 
He had time enough to repent it, when he found him- 
felf in that proud city reduced to follicite his bufinefs 
from gate to gate, like a private perfon. 

(q) Caefar, upon whom his principal hopes were 
founded, was not at Rome : he was at that time 
making war in Gaul. But Pompey, who was there, 
gave him an apartment in his houfe, and omitted no- 
thing to ferve him. Befides the money he had re- 
ceived from that prince, in conjunction with Caefar, 
Ptolemy had afterwards cultivated his friendfhip by va- 
rious fervices, which he had rendered him during the 
war with Mithridates, and had maintained eight thou- 
fand horfe for him in that of Judaea. Having there- 
fore made his complaint to the fenate of the rebellion 
of his fubjeds, he demanded that they fliould oblige 
them to return to their obedience, as the Romans 
Were engaged to do by the alliance granted him. Pom- 
pey's faction obtained him their compliance. The 
conful Lentulus, to whom Cilicia, feparated from 
Egypt only by the coaft of Syria, had fallen by lot, 
was charged with the re-eftablifhment of Ptolemy up- 
on the throne. 

[q) Dio. CafT. 1. 39. p. 97, 98. Plin. I. 33. c; 10, Cic, ad Fa' 
nil Id. in Pifo, n. 48 — 50, Id pro Caeli n, 13, *4« 
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(r) But before his confulfhip expired, the Egyptians, 
having been informed that their king was not dead as 
they believed, and that he was gone to Rome, fent 
thither a folemn embafly, to juftify their revolt before 
the fenate. That embafly con fitted of more than an 
hundred perfons, of whom the chief was a celebrated 
philofopher, named Dion, who had confiderable 
friends at Rome. Ptolemy having received advice of 
this, found means to deftroy moft of thofe ambafla- 
dors, either by poifon or the fword, and intimidated 
thofe fo much, whom he could neither corrupt nor 
kill, that they were afraid either to acquit themfelves 
of their commiffion, or to demand juftice for fo many 
murders. But as all the world knew this cruelty, it 
made him as highly odious as he was before contemp- 
tible: and his immenfe profufions, in gaining the 
pooreft and moft felf-interefted fenators, became fo 
public, that nothing elfe was talked of throughout the 
city. 

So notorious a contempt of the laws, and fuch an 
excefs of audacity, excited the indignation of all the 
perfons of integrity in the fenate. M. Favonius the 
Stoic philofopher was the firft in it, who declared him- 
felf againft Ptolemy. Upon his requeft it was refolved, 
that Dion fhould be ordered to attend, in order to 
their knowing the truth from his own mouth. But 
the king's party, compofed of that of Pompey and 
Lentulus, of fuch as he had corrupted with money, 
and of thofe who had lent him fums to corrupt others, 
acted fo openly in his favour, that Dion did not dare 
to appear ; and Ptolemy, having caufed him alfo to be 
killed fome fmall time after, though he who did the 
murder was accufed juridically, the king was difcharged 
of it, upon maintaining, that lie had juft caufe for 
the action. 

Whether that prince thought, that nothing further 
at Rome demanded his prefence, or apprehended re- 
ceiving fome affront, hated as he was, if he continued 

(r) A.M. 3947. Ant. J. C.57, 
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there any longer, he fet out from thence fome few 
days after, and retired to Epnefus, ' into the temple of 
the goddefs, to wait thcrc thc decffion<of bis deffiny. 

His affair, in efreft, made more hdife- than 1 e^er at 
Rome. One of the tribunes of the people* named 
C. Cato, an adlive, enterprizing young man, who 
did not want eloquence, declared himfelf, in frequent 
harangues, againft Ptolemy and L'eritulus, and Was 
hearkened to by the people with fingtfi*. pleafurej and 
extraordinary applaufe. ' > 

(i) In order to put a new fchemc m morjon, he 
waited till the new confute were elected, and as Toon 
as Lentulus had quitted that office, he produced to the 
people an oracle of the Sibyl's, which imported: If a 
king of Egypt , having occafim fcr aid, applies t6 yiu> 
yen /bell not refuf him your amity : tut however ^ you 
/ball not give tint any troops. For if you do> ydU, will 
fvffer and hazard much. 

The ufual form was to communicate this kind of 
oracles firft to the fenate, in order that it might be ex- 
amined, whether they were proper to be divulged. But 
Cato, apprehending that the king's faction might oc- 
cafion the paffing a resolution there to fupprefs this, 
which was fo oppofite to that prince, immediately 
prefented the priefts, with whom the facred books 
were depoftted to the people, and obliged them by the 
authority, which his office of tribune gave him, to 
expofe what they had found . in them to the public, 
Without demanding the fenate's opinion. 

This Was a new ftroke of thunder to Ptolemy and 
Lentulus. The words of the Sibyl were too exprefs 
not to make all the impreffion upbn {he vulgar, which 
their enemies deflred. So that I^cntulus, whofc. con- 
fulibip was expired, net being willing to' receive the 
affront to his face, of Jiaving the .fgjatefs decree re- 
voked, by which he was appointed to reinftate Ptolc- 
aay, fet out immediately fox his province in quality 
of proconful. 
(*) A. M. 394?- Ant. J. C. j?6. 
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He was not deceived. Some days after, one of the 
newconfuls, named Marcellinus, the declared enemy 
of Pompcy, haying propofed the oracle to the fenate, 
it was decreed, that regard fhould be had to It, and 
that it appeared dangerous for the commonwealth to 
rc-eftab!im the king of Egypt by force. 

We muft not believe there was any perfon in the 
fenate fo fimple, or rather fo ftupid, to have any faith 
in fuch an oracle. No body doubted, but that it had 
been contrived for the prefent conjuncture, and was 
the work of fome fecret intrigue of policy. But it 
had been publifhed and approved in the Affembly of 
the people, credulous and fuperflitious to excefs, and 
the fenate could pafs no other judgment upon it. 

This new iiuidenf obliged Ptolemy to change his 
meafures. Seei.ig that Lcntulus had too many ene- 
mies at Rome, he. bandoned the decree, by which he 
had been commi.'linncJ for his re-eflabJifhmcnt, and 
demanded by Ammonias his ambalfador, whom he 
had left at Rome, that Pompcy fhould be appointed to 
execute the fame commiflion ; becaufc it not being 
poflible to execute it wi:h open force, upon account 
of the oracle, he judged with rc*fo:i, that it was r.e- 
ceffary to fubftitute in the room of force a perfon of 
great authority. Ar.u Pompcy was at that time at the 
higheft pitch of his glory, from his fuccefs in having' 
deftroyed Mitjiridates, the grcatcft and moll powerful 
king Afia had feen fince Alexander. 

The affair was deliberated upon in the fenate, and 
debated with great vivacity by the different parties that 
rofe up in it. (r) The difference of opinions caufed 
feveral fittings to be loll without any determination. 
Cicero never quitted the inters. ft of Lentulus his inti- 
mate friend, who during his confulfliip. had infinitely 
contributed to his being recalled from banifhment'. 
But what means was there to render him any fervice, 
in the condition things flood? And what could that 
proconful do againft a great kingdom, without ufmg 

(tj Cic. id Famil. i. I . epjft. 7. 
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the force of arms, which was exprefsly forbad by the 
oracle ? In this manner thought people of little wit 
and fubtlety, that were not ufed to confider things in 
different lights. The oracle only prohibited giving the 
Jcing any troops for his re-eftabliuSment. Could not 
Lentulus have left him in fome place near the fron- 
tiers, and went however with a good army to befiege 
Alexandria. After he had taken it he might have re- 
turned, leaving a ftrong garrifon in the place, and 
then fent the king thither, who would have found all 
things difpofed for his reception without violence or 
troops. This was Cicero's advice ; to confirm which, 
I fhall repeat his own words, taken from a letter 
wrote by him at that time to Lentulus. " You are 
** the beft judge, fays he, as you are matter of Cilicia 
«' and Cyprus, of what you can undertake and effect. 
« e If it feems practicable for you to take Alexandria, 
« c and poflefs yourfelf of the reft of Egypt, it is, 
*« without doubt, both for your own and the honour 
«« of the commonwealth, that you fhould go thither 
with your fleet and army, leaving the king at Pto- 
«« lemais, or in fome other neighbouring place 3 in 
«« order, that after you have appeafed the revolt, and 
«« left good garrifons where neceffary, that prince may 
« e fafcly return thither. * In this manner you will 
« reinftate him, according to the fenate's firft decree, 
«< and he be reftored without troops, which our zealots 
«« affure us is the fenfe of the Sibyl." Would one be^ 
Jieve that a grave magiftrate, in an affair fo important 
as that in the prefent queftion, mould be capable of an 
cvafion, which appears fo little confiftent with the in • 
tegrity and probity, upon which Cicero valued him- 
felf ? It was, becaufe he reckoned the oracle only pre- 
tended to be the Sibyl's, as indeed it was, that is to 
fay, a mere contrivance and impofture. 

* Ita fore ut per te reftituatur, tur, quemadmodum homines re- 
^uemadmodum initio fenatus cen- ligiofi Sibyllas placere dixerunt. 
(uit^ Se fine multitudine leduca- 

LentuJus, 
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Lentulus, flopped by the difficulties of that enter- 
prize, which were great and real, was afraid to engage 
in it, and took the advice Cicero gave him in the 
conclufion of his letter, where he reprefented : " That 
< 6 all * the world would judge of his conduct from the 
< ( event: That therefore he had only to take his mea- 
" fures fo well, as to allure his fuccefs, and that o- 
" therwife he would do better not to undertake it." 

Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the quality 
of proconful, was lefs apprehenfive and cautious. Tho' 
every proconful was prohibited by an exprefs law to 
quit his province, or declare any war whatfoever, even 
upon the neareft borderer, without an exprefs order of 
the fenate, he had marched to the aid of Mithridates, 
prince of Parthia, expelled Media by the king his 
brother, which kingdom had fallen to him by divifion. 
(») He had already pafied the Euphrates with his army 
for that purpofe, when Ptolemy joined him with let- 
ters from Pompey, their common friend and patron, 
who had very lately been declared conful for the en- 
fuing year. By thofe letters he conjured Gabinius ta 
do his utmoft in favour of the propofals that prince 
fliould make him, with regard to his re-eftabli£hment 
in his kingdom. However dangerous that conduct 
might be, the authority of Pompey, and flill more, 
the hope of confiderable gain, made Gabinius begin to 
waver. The lively remonftrances of Antony, who 
fought occafions to fignalize himfelf, and was betides 
inclined to pleafe Ptolemy, whofe entreaties flattered 
his ambition, fully determined him. This was the 
famous Mark Antony, who afterwards formed the 
fecond triumvirate with Oclavius and Lepidus. Ga- 
binius had engaged him to follow him into Syria, by 

(u) A. M. 3949. Ant. J. C. 55. App. In Syr. p. 120. & in Partiu 
p. 134. Piut. in Anton, p. 916, 917. 

* Ex eventu homines de tuo lius rcgni potiri, non efle cun&aa- 
confilio efle judicatures, videmus dum ; fin dubiuna nwi efle ca- 
— Nos quidem hoc fentimus ; nandum. 
exp!cratum tibi fit, pofie tc il- 
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giving him the command of his cavalry. The more 
dangerous the enterprize, the more right Gabinius 
thought he had to make Ptolemy pay dear for it. The 
latter, who found no difficulty in agreeing to any 
terms, offered him fur himfelf and the army ten thou- 
fand talents, or fifteen hundred thoufand pounds, the 
greateft part to be advanced immediately in ready 
money, and the rcll as foon as he fhould be reinliated. 
Gabinius accepted the offer without hefitation. 

(x) Egypt had continued under the government of 
cjueen Berenice. As foon as (he afcended the throne, 
the Egyptians had fent to offer the crown and Berenice 
to Antiochus Afiaticus in Syria, who, on his mother 
Selena's fide, was the neaieli: heir male. The am- 
baffadors found him dead, and returned : They brought 
an account, that his brother Sclcucus, firnamed Cy- 
biofacfes, was flill alive. The fame offers were made 
to him, which he accepted. He was a prince of mean 
and ini\\k\ inclinations, and had no thoughts but of 
amrflmg money. His firft care was, to caufe the body 
of Alexander the Great to he put into a coffin of 
glafs, in order to feize that of gold, in which it had 
lain untouched till then, 'flu's action, and many 
others of a like nature, having rendered him equally 
odious to his queen and fu' jects, me cauled him to be 
ItranglcJ foon after. He was the lad prince of the 
race of the Selcucidcs. She afterwards efpoufed Ar- 
ch elans, high-prielt of Comrna in Pontus, who called 
himfelf the fon of the great Mithridates, though in 
effect only the fon of tl'.at prince's chief general. 

(_v) Gabinius, after having repalied the Euphrates, 
and crofied Palefline, marched directly into Egypt. 
What was mc!; to he feared in tin's war, was the way 
by which they mult ncc-fu\ri!y march to Pelufium. 
For they could net avoid pafiing plains covered with 
far.ds cf fuch a depth, as was terrible to think on, 



(*' Str.ih. I. I?, p. -3". Id. J. 1-. \\ 794 & 796. D:o. 1. 39. p. 
11 • — it-. Cic. in riion. n. 43, " 50. ( y) Plut. in Anton. 
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and fodiv, that there was not a fm^Ie drop of water 
the whole length of the moors of Scrbonida. Antony, 
who was fent before with the horfe, not only feized 
the pa (its, but having taken Pelufium, the key of 
Egypt on that fide, with the whole garrifon, he made 
the way fecure for the reft of the army, and gave his 
general great hopes of the expedition. 

The enemy found a conftderable advantage in the 
defire of glory, which poflellbJ Antony. For Pto- 
lemy was no fooner entered Pelufium, than out of the 
vi dence of his hate and refentment, he would have 
put all the Egyptians in it to the fword. But Antony, 
who rightly judged that act of cruelty would revere 
upon himfelf, oppofed it, and prevented Ptolemy from 
executing his deiign. In all the battles and encounters 
which immediately followed one another, he not only 
gave proofs of his great valour, but diftinguiflied him- 
felf by all the .conduct of a great general. 

As foon as Gabinius received advice of Antony's- 
good fuccefs, he entered the heart of Egypt. It was 
in winter, when the waters of the Nile are very low, 
the propereft time in confequence for the conqueft of 
it. Archelaus, who was brave, able, and experienced, 
did all that could be done in his defence, and difputed 
his ground very well with the enemy. After he 
quitted the city, in order to march againfr the Ro- 
mans, when it was neceOary to encamp, and break 
ground for the entrenchments, the Egyptians, ac- 
cuftomed to live an idle and voluptuous life, raifed an 
outcry, that Archelaus mould employ the mercena- 
ries in fuch work at the expence of the public. What 
could be expected from fuch troops in a battle? The./ 
were, in effect:, foon put to the route. Archelaus was 
killed, fighting valiantly. Antony, who had been 
his particular friend and gueft, having found his body 
upon the field of battle, adorned it in a royal manner, 
and folemnized his obfequies with great magnificence. 
By this action he left behind him a great name in 
Alexandria, and acquired amoneft the Romans, who 
It jj fervid 
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ferved w!th him in this war, the reputation of a man 
of fingular valour and exceeding generoiity, 

Egypt was foon reduced, and obliged to receive 
Auletes, who took entire pofleflion of his dominions. 
In order to ftrengthen him in it, Gabinius left him 
fome Roman troops for the guard of his perfon. Thofe 
troops contracted at Alexandria the manners and cuf- 
toms of the country, and gave into the luxury and 
effeminacy, which reigned there in almoft every city. 
Auletes put his daughter Berenice to death, for having 
worn the crown during his exile ; and afterwards got 
rid, in the fame manner, of all the rich perfons, who 
had been of the adverfe party to him. He had occa- 
sion for the confifcation of their eftates, to make up 
the fum he had promifed to Gabinius, to whofe aid 
he was indebted for his re-eftablimment. 

(z) The Egyptians fuffered all thefe violences with- 
out murmuring. But fome days after, a Roman foI«- 
dier having accidentally killed a cat, neither the fear 
of Gabinius, nor the authority of Ptolemy, could pre- 
vent the people from tearing him to pieces upon the 
fpot, to avenge the infult done to the gods of the 
country ; for cats were of that number. 

(a) Nothing farther is known in relation to the life 
of Ptolemy Auletes, except that C. Rabirius Pofthu- 
mus, who had either lent him, or caufed to be lent 
him, the greateft part of the fums he had borrowed at 
Rome, having gone to him, in order to his being paid 
when he was entirely reinftated ; that prince gave 
him to underftend, that he defpaired of fatisfying him* 
unlefs he would confent to take upon him the care of 
his revenues, by which means he might reimburfe hin> 
felf by little and little with his own hands. The un- 
fortunate creditor having accepted that offer, out of 
fear of lofing his debt if he refufed it, the king foon 
found a colour for caufing him to be imprifoned, tho' 

(x) Diod. Sic, I. I, p. 74> 75. (a) Cic. pro 
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one of the oldeft and deleft Qefar's friends, and 
though Pompey was in forn mc i'.-ie fecurity for the 
debt, as the money was lent, and the obligations exe- 
cuted, in his prefence, and by his procurement, in a 
country-houfe of his near Alba. 

Rabirius thought himfelf too happy in being able 
to efcape from prifon and Egypt, more miferable than 
he went thither. To compleat his difgrace, he was 
profecuted in form as foon as he returned to Rome, 
for having aided Ptolemy in corrupting the fenate, by 
the fums he had lent him for that ufe ; of having dis- 
honoured his quality of Roman knight, by the em- 
ployment he had accepted in Egypt ; and laftly, of 
having (hared in the money, which Gabinius brought 
from thence, with whom it wasalledged, he had a 
fellow-feeling. Cicero's difcourfe in his defence, 
which we ftill have, is an eternal monument of th* 
ingratitude and perfidy of this unworthy king. 

(b) Piolemy Auletes died in the peaceable poffeffion 
of the kingdom of Egypt, about four years after .his 
re-eftablimment. He left two fons and two daughters. 
He gave his crown to the eldeft fon and daughter, and 
ordered by his will, that they mould marry together, 
according to the cuftom of that houfe, and govern 
jointly. And becaufe they were both very young 
(for the daughter, who was the eldeft, was only fe- 
venteen years of age,) he left them under the tuition 
of the Roman fenate. This was the famous Cleopa- 
tra, whofe hiftory it remains for us to relate, (c) We 
find the people appointed Pompey the young king's 
guardian, who fome years after fo bafely ordered him 
to be put to death. 

(*) A. M. 3953. Ant. J. C. 51. Caefar de belJo Civ. I. 3. 
\c) Eutrop. 1. 6. 
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Sect. II. Polbinus and Achillas, mznifters of the young 
king, expel Cleopatra. She raifes troops to re-efiablijh 
herfelf. Pompey, after having been overthrown at 
Pharfalia retires into Egypt. He is ajfaff mated there. 
Co-jar, who purfued him, arrives at Alexandria, 
where he is informed of his death, which he feems to 
lament. He endeavours to reconcile the brother and 
fjbr, and for that purpofe fends for Cleopatra, of 
H'hcm he fan beccmes enamoured. Great commotions 
arife at Alexandria, and fever al battles are fought 
betvjeen the Eg)t>tians and Ccfjar^s troops, wherein 
the latter have cdwft always the advantage. The 
hhig, having been drowned in fying after a feci- fight, 
all Egypt fubmits to Cafar. lie j'cis Chopalra, with 
her younger brother, upon tie throne, and returns to 
lime. 

(d) T ITTLE is known of the beginning of Cleo- 
patra's and her brother's reign. That prince 
was a minor, under the tuition of Pothinus the eu- 
nuch, and of Achillas the general of his army. Thofe 
two minifters, no doubt, to cngrofs all affairs to 
themfelves, had deprived Cleopatra in the king's 
name of the fhare in the fovcreignty left her by the 
will of Auletcs. Injured in this manner, fhe went 
into Syria and Palelline, to raife troops in thofe 
countries, in order to aflert her rights by force of 
arms. 

It was exactly at this conjuncture of the difference 
between the brother and' filler, that Pompey, after 
having loft the battle of Pharfalia, fled to Egypt ; 
conceiving, that he ihould find there an open and af- 
furcd afylun) in his misfortunes. He had been the 
protector of Auleles, the father of the reigning king, 
and it was (okly to his credit he was indebted for his 

(d) A.M. 39:6. Ant. J. C. 4S. Pin-, in Pomp. p. 6^9—662. 
U. in Ca-f. p. "73c, 731. Appbn. tie Ml. civ. p. 4S0 — 4S4. Ca-f. 
de b.-'l. civ. 1. 3.' ' D.'o, 1. 42. p.' ico— icO. 
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re-eftablimment. He was in hopes of finding th: Ton 
grateful, and of being powerfully afMed by him. 
When he arrived, Ptolemy was upon the coaft with 
his army, between Pelufium and mount Cafius, and 
Cleopatra at no great diftance, at the head of her 
troops alfo. Pompey, on approaching the coaft, fent 
to Ptolemy to demand permiflion to land, and enter 
his kingdom. 

The two minifters, Pothinus and Achillas, con- 
fulted with Theodotus, the rhetorician, the young, 
king's preceptor, and with fome others, what anfwer 
they mould make, Pompey, in the mean time, wait- 
ed the refult of that council, and chofe rather to ex- 
pofe himfelf to the decifion of three unworthy perfonf, 
that governed the prince than to owe his fafety to Cse- 
far, who was his father-in-law, and the greateft of 
the Romans. This council differed in opinion ; fome 
were for receiving him, others for having him told, 
to fcek a retreat elfewhcre. Theodotus approved nei- 
ther of thefe methods, and difplaying all his elo- 
quence, undertook to demonixratc, that there was no 
other choice to be made, than that of ridding the world 
of him. His reafon was, becaufe if they received him, 
Qcfar would never forgive the having afliftcd his ene- 
my : If they fent him away without aid, and affairs 
fhouhl take a turn in his favour, he would not fail to 
revenge himfelf upon them for their refufal. That 
therefore there was no fecurity for them, but in put- 
ting him to death, by which means they would gain 
Casfar's friendfhip, and prevent the other from ever 
doing them any hurt : for, laid he, according to the 
proverb, Dead men doiit bite.. 

This advice carried it, as being in their fenfe the- 
wifeft and moft fafe. Septimius, a Roman officer in< 
the fervice of the king of Egypt, and fome. others^ 
were charged with putting it in execution. They 
went to take Pompey on board a fhallop, und^r the 
pretext that great ve/Tels could not approach the more.: 
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without difficulty. The troops were drawn up on the 
fea-fide, as with defign to do honour to Pompey, with 
Ptolemy at their head. The perfidious Septimius 
tendered his hand to Pompey in the name of his matter, 
and bade him come to a king, his friend, whom he 
ought to regard as his ward and fon. Pompey then 
embraced his wife Cornelia,, who was already in tears 
for his death ; and after having repeated thefe verfes of 
Sophocles, Every man that enters the court' of a tyrant 
becomes his Jlave> though free before, he went into the 
fhallop. When they faw themfelves near the fliore, 
they {tabbed him before the king's eyes, cut off his 
head, and threw his body upon the flrand, where it 
had no other funeral than what one of his freed men 
gave ir» with the afliftance of an old Roman, who 
was there by chance. They raifed him a wretched 
funeral-pile, and covered him with fome fragments 
of an old wreck, that had been driven afhore 
there. 

Cornelia had feen Pompey mafiacred before her 
eyes. It is eafier to imagine the condition «f a wo- 
man in the height of grief from fo tragical an object, 
than to defcribe it. Thofe who were in her galley, 
and in two other {hips in company with it, made the 
coaft refound with the cries they raifed, and weigh- 
ing anchor immediately, fet fail before the wind, 
which blew frefti as foon as they got out to fea : This 
prevented the Egyptians, who were getting ready to 
chace them, from purfuing their defign. 

Caefar made all poflible hafte to arrive in Egypt, 
whither he fufpe&ed Pompey had retired, and where 
he was in hopes of finding him alive. That he might 
be there the fooner, he carried very few troops with 
him ;, only eight hundred horfe, and three thoufand 
two hundred foot. He left the reft of his army in 
Greece and Afia Minor, under his lieutenant generals 
with orders to make all the advantages of his viclory 
it would admit,, and to eftablilh his authority in all 

thcie. 
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thofe countries. * As for his perfon, confiding in 
his reputation, and the fuccefs of his arms at Pharfalia, 
and reckoning all places fecure for him, he made no 
fcruple to land at Alexandria with the few people he 
had. He was very nigh paying dear for his temerity. 

Upon his arrival he was informed of Pompey's 
death, and found the city in great confufion. Theo- 
dotus, believing he mould do him an exceeding plea- 
fure, prefented him the head of that illuflxious fugitive. 
He wept at feeing it, and turned away his eyes from- 
a fpe&acle, that gave him horror. He even caufed 
it to be interred with all the ufual folemnities. And 
the better to exprefs his efteem for Pompey, and the 
refpeft he had for his memory, he received with great 
kindnefs, and loaded with favours, all who had ad- 
hered to him then in Egypt ; and wrote to his friends 
at Rome, that the highefland moft grateful advantage: 
of his victory, was to find every day fome new occa- 
fion to preferve the life, and do fervices to fome citi- 
zen, who had born arms againft him. 

The commotions increafed every day at Alexan- 
dria, and abundance of murders were committed 
there \ the city having neither law nor government, 
becaufe without a mafter. Csefar perceiving, that the 
fmall number of troops with him were far from being 
fufficient to awe an infolent and feditious populace, 
gave orders for the legions he had in Afia to march 
thither. It was not in his power to leave Egypt, be- 
caufe of the Etefian winds, which in that country 
blow continually in the dog-days, and prevent all vefTehs 
from quitting Alexandria j thofe winds are then always 
full north. Not to lofe time, he demanded the pay- 
ment of the money due to him from Auletes, and 
took cognizance of the difference between Ptolemy and' 
his filler Cleopatra. 

* Caefar confiAss fama rcrum nem fibi locum tutum fore exifti* 
geftarum, infirmis auxiiiis profi- xr.abit. Cctf, 
tifci ncn dubitaverat \ atque om- 
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We have Teen, that when Caefar was conful for the 
firft time, Auletes had gained him, by the promife of 
h'x thoufarid talents, and by that means had aflured 
hiwSch of the throne, and been declared the friend 
and ally of the Romans. The king had paid him only 
a part of that fum, and had given him an obligation 
for the remainder. Csefar therefore demanded what 
was unpaid, which he wanted for the fubfifrance of 
his troops, and exacled with rigour. Pothinus, Pto- 
lemy's hi ft minifter, employed various ftratagems to 
make this rigour appear flill greater than it really was. 
He plundered the temples of ail the gold and filver to 
be found in them, and made the king, and all the 
great perfons of the kingdom eat out of eaithen, or 
wooden vefiels ; inllnuating underhand, that Csefar 
had feized upon all their filver and gold plate ; in or- 
der to render him odious to the populace by fuch re- 
ports, which did not want appearance, though entirely 
groundlefs. 

But what finally incenfed the Egyptians againft C<e- 
fur, and made them at laft take aims, was the haugh- 
tinefs with which lie acled as judge between Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, in caufmg them to be cited to appear 
before him for the decifion of their difference. We 
fhall foon fee upon what lie founded his authority for 
proceeding in that manner. He therefore decreed in 
form, that they mould difband their armies, mould ap- 
pear and plead their caufe before him, and receive 
fuch fentence as he mould pafs between them. This 
order was looked upon in Egypt as a violation of the 
royal dignity, which being independant, acknowledged 
no fujrerior, and could be judged by no tribunal. Ge- 
f.-.r replied to thefe complaints, that he adecl only in 
virtue of being arbiter by the will of Auletes, who had 
put his child- en under the tuition of the fenate and 
pj ■■.•pie of Rome, of which the whole authority then 
veiled in his perfun, in quality of conful. That as 
•['uarrian, he had a right to arbitrate between them ; 
und tiutt all lie pretended to, as executor of the will, 

l WiS 
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was to eftablifh peace between the brother and fitter. 
This explanation having facilitated the affair, it was 
at length brought before Caefar, and advocates were 
chofen to plead the caufe. 

But Cleopatra, who knew Gefar's foible, believed 
her prefence would be more perfuafive, than any ad- 
vocate fhe could employ with her judge. She caufed 
him to be told, that fhe perceived, that thofe fhe em- 
ployed in her behalf, betrayed her, and demanded his 
permiffion to appear in perfon. Plutarch fays, it was 
Caefar himfelf who prelled her to come and plead her 
caufe. 

That princefs took no body with her, of all her 
friends, but Apollodorus the Sicilian, got into a little 
boat, and arrived at the bottom of the walls of the 
citadel of Alexandria, when it was quite dark at night. 
Finding, that there was no means of entering with- 
out being known, fhe thought of this ftratagem. She 
Jaid herfelf at length in the midft of a bundle of cloaths. 
Apollodorus wrapt it up in a cloth, tied it up with a 
thong, and in that manner carried it through the port 
of the citadel to Gefar's apartment, who was far from 
being difpleafcd with the ftratagem. The firft fight 
cf fo beautiful a perfon, had all the effect upon him fhe 
had de fired. 

C^far fent the next day for Ptolemy, and preiTed 
him to take her again, and be reconciled with her. 
Ptolemy faw plainly, that his judge was become his 
adverfary ; and having learnt that his fitter was then 
in the palace, and in Casfar'sown apartment, he quit- 
ted it in the utmoft fury, and in the open ftreet took 
the diadem off his head, tore it to pieces, and threw 
it on the ground ; crying out, with his face bathed in 
tears, that he was betrayed, and relating the circurn* 
fiances to the multitude who aflembled round him,. 
In a moment the whole city was in motion. He put 
himfelf at the head of the populace, and led them on 
tumultuoufly to charge Caefar with all the fury natural 
on fuch occafions. 

The 
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The Roman foidiers, whom Caefar had with him T 
fecured the perfon of Ptolemy. But as aJI the reft, 
who knew nothing of what palTed, were difperfed in 
the feveral quarters of that great city. Caefar had in- 
fallibly been over-powered, and torn to pieces by that 
furious populace, if he had not had the prefence of 
mind to (hew himfelf to them from a part of the pa- 
lace, fo high, that he had nothing to fear upon it * 
from hence he allured them, that they would be fully 
fatisfied with the judgment he fhould pafs.. Thofe 
promifes appeafed the Egyptians a little. 

The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra, into an aflembly of the people, fummoned by 
his order. After having caufed the will of the late 
king to be read, he decreed, as tutor and arbitrator, 
that Ptolemy and Cleopatra mould reign jointly in 
Egypt, according to the intent of that will ; and that 
Ptolemy the younger fon, and Arfinoe the younger 
daughter, fhould reign in Cyprus. He added the laft 
article to appeafe the people ; for it was purely a gift 
he made them, as the Romans were aclually in poflef- 
fion of that ifland. But he feared the effects of the 
Alexandrians fury ; and to extricate himfelf out of 
danger, was the reafon of his making that conceffion. 

(e) The whole world were fatisfied and charmed 
with this decree, except only Pothinus. As it was 
he who had occafioned the breach between Cleopatra 
and her brother, and the expulfion of that princefs 
from the throne, he had reafon to apprehend, that 
the confequences of this accommodation would prove 
fatal to him. To prevent the efTecl: of Caefar's de- 
cree, he infpired the people with new fubje&s of jea- 
loufy and difcontent. He gave out, that Caefar had 
only granted this decree by force and through fear 7 
which would not long fubfift ; and that his true de- 
fign was to place only Cleopatra upon the throne. 
This was what the Egyptians exceedingly feared, not 
being able to endure that a woman fhould govern them 
alone, and have all authority to herfelf. When he. 

(*) A.M. 3935. Ant- J. C. 47,. 
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(aw, that the people came into his views, he made 
Achillas advance at the head of the army from Pelu- 
fium, in order to drive Caefar out of Alexandria, The 
approach of that army put all things into their firft 
confufion. Achillas, who had twenty thoufand goocf 
troops, defpifed Caefar's fmall number, and believed 1 
he mould overpower him immediately. But Caefar 
pofted his men fo well in the ftreets, and upon the 
avenues of the quarter in his pofTeffion, that he found- 
no difficulty in fupporting their attack. 

When they faw they could not force him, they 
changed their meafures, and marched towards the port,, 
with defign to make themfelves matters of the fleet, to 
cut off" his communication with the fea, and to prevent 
him in confequence from receiving fuccours and con- 
voys on that fide. But Caefar again fruftrated their 
defign, by caufing the Egyptian fleet to be fet on fire, 
and by poflefling himfelf of the tower of Pharos, 
which he garrifoned. By this means he preferved and 
fecured his communication with the fea, without whicli 
he had been ruined cffe&ually. Some of the veflels 
on fire came fo near the Quay, that the flames catched 
the neighbouring houfes, from whence they fpread 
throughout the whole quarter, called Bruchion. It was 
at this time the famous library was confumed, which 
had been the work of fo many kings, and in which 
there were four hundred thoufand volumes. What a 
lofs was this to literature ! 

Caefar, feeing fo dangerous a war upon' his handsj 
fent into all the neighbouring countries for aid. He 
wrote, amongft others, to Domitius Calvinus, whom 
he had left to command in Afia minor, and fignified 
to him his danger. That general immediately de- 
tached two legions, the one by land and the other by 
fea. That which went by fea arrived in time ; the 
other, that marched by land, did not go thither at 
all. Before it had got there the war was at an end. Bue 
Caefar was heft lerved by Mithridates the Pergameni- 
an, whom he fent into Syria and Cilicia. For her 
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brought him the troops, which extricated him out of 
danger, as we (hall fee in the fequel. 

Whilft he waitad the aids he had fent for, that he 
might not fight an army fo fuperior in number, till 
he thought fit, he caufed the quarter in his poffefiion 
to be fbitified. He furrounded it with walls, and 
flanked it with towers and other works. Thofe lines 
included the palace, a theatre very near it, which he 
made ufe off as a citadel, and the way that led to the 
port. 

Ptolemy all this while was in Gefar's hands ; and 
Pothinus, his governor and firft m miller, who was of 
intelligence with Achillas, gave him advice of all that 
palled, and encouraged him to pufh the fiege with vi- 
gour. One of his letters was at lad intercepted, and 
his treafon being thereby difcovcred, Gefar ordered 
him to he put to death. 

Ganymedes, another eunuch of the palace, who 
educated Arfinoe the youngeft of the king's lifters, 
apprehending the fame fate, becaufe he had fhared in 
that treafon, carried off the young princefs, and ef- 
caped into the camp of the Egyptians ; who not ha- 
ving, till then, any of the royal family at their head, 
were overjoyed at her prefence, and proclaimed her 
queen. But Ganymedes, who entertained thoughts of 
Supplanting Achillas, caufed that general to be accufeJ, 
of having given up the fleet to Gefar, that had been 
feton fire by the Romans, which occafioned that ge- 
neral's being put to death, and the command of the 
army to be transferred to him. He took aifo upon 
him the adminiftration of all other affairs; and un- 
doubtedly did not want capacity for the employment 
of a prime minifrer, probity only excepted, which is 
often reckoned little or no qualification. For he had 
all the neccftary penetration and activity, and contrived 
a thoufand artful Arategems to diftrefs Gefar during 
the continuance of thi*. war, 
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For inftance, he found means to fpoil all the frefti 
water in his quarter, and was very near deftroying 
him by that means. For there was no other frefh 
water in Alexandria, but that of the Nile. * In every 
houfe were vaulted refervoirs, where it was kept. 
Every year, upon the great fweil of the Nile, the water 
of that river came in by a canal, which had been cut 
for that ufe, and by a fluice made on purpofe, was 
turned into the vaulted refervoirs, which were the 
citterns of the city, where it grew clear by degrees. 
The matters of houfes and their families drank of 
this water ; but the poorer fort of people were forced 
to drink the running water, which was muddy and 
very unwholefome ; for there was no fprings in the 
city. Thofe caverns were made in fuch a manner, 
that they all had communication with each other. 
This provifion of water ferved for the whole year. 
Every houfe had an opening, not unlike the mouth of 
a well, through which the water was taken up either 
in buckets or pitchers. Ganymedes caufed all the 
communications, with the caverns in the quarter of 
Casfar, to be ttopt up ; and then found means to turn 
the fea- water into the latter, and thereby fpoiled all 
his frefh water. As foon as they perceived that the 
water was fpoiled, Qefar's foldiers made fuch a noife, 
and raifed fuch a tumult, that he would have been ob- 
liged to abandon his quarter, very much to his difad- 
vantage, if he had not immediately thought of orde- 
ring wells to be funk, where, at laft, fprings were 
found, which fupplied them with water enough to 
make them amends for that which was fpoiled. 

After that, upon Ctfar's receiving advice, that the 
legion Calvinius had fent by fea, was arrived upon the 
coaft of Libya, which was not very dittant, he ad- 
vanced with his whole fleet, to convoy it fafely to 
Alexandria. Ganymedes was apprized of this, and 

* 'There arc to this day exaEIly the fame kind of covn a t Alexan- 
dria, ivbicb are filled once a year, as of old. Thevenot's travels. 
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immediately aflembled all the Egyptian mips he could 
get, in order to attack him upon his return. A battle 
actually enfued between the two fleets. Casfar had 
the advantage, and brought his legion without danger 
into the port of Alexandria ; and had not the night 
came on, thefhips of the enemy would not have efcaped. 

To repair that lofs, Ganymedes drew together all 
the mips in the mouths of the Nile, and formed a 
new fleet, with which he entered the port of Alex- 
andria. A fecond action was unavoidable. The 
Alexandrians climbed in throngs to the tops of the 
houfes next the port, to be fpedtators of the fight, 
and expected the fuccefs with fear and tremb- 
ling ; lifting up their hands to heaven, to implore the 
affiftance of the gods. The All of the Romans was 
at ftake, to whom there was no refource left, if they 
loft this battle. Caefar was again victorious. The 
Rhodians, by their valour and Ikill in naval affairs, 
contributed exceedingly to this victory. 

Caefar, to make thebeftof it, endeavoured to feize 
the ifle of Pharos, where he landed his- troops after the 
battle, and to pofTefs himfelf of the mole, called the 
Heptaftadion, by which it was joined to the conti- 
nent. But after having obtained feveral advantages, 
he was repulfed with the lofs of more than eight hun- 
dred men, and was very near falling himfelf in his re- 
treat. For the fhip, in which he had defigned to get 
off, being ready to fink with the too great number of 
people, who had entered it with him, he threw him- 
felf into the fea, and with £Tv j at difficulty fwam to the 
next fhip. Whilft he was in the fea, he held one 
hand above the water, in which were papers of confe- 
quence, and fwam with the other, fo that they were 
not fpoiled. 

The Alexandrians feeing, that ill fuccefs itfelf only 
ferved to give Caefar's troops new courage, entertained 
thoughts of making peace, or at leaft diffembled fuch 
a 'difpofition. They fent deputies to demand their 
king of him j alluring him, that his prefence alone 

would 
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would put an end to all differences. Caefar, who well 
knew their fubtle and deceitful character, was not at 
a lofs to comprehend their profeflions ; but as he hazard- 
ed nothing in giving them up their king's perfon, and 
if they failed in their promifes, the fault would be en- 
tirely on their fide, he thought k incumbent on him to 
grant their demand. He exhorted the young prince, 
to take the advantage of this opportunity to infpire his 
fubjecls with fentiments of peace and equity ; to re- 
drefs the evils, with which a war, very imprudently 
undertaken, diftrefled his dominions; to approve him- 
felf worthy of the confidence he repofed in him, by 
giving him his liberty ; and to fhew his gratitude for 
the fervices he had rendered his father. * Ptolemy, 
early infirucled by his matters in the art of diflimula- 
tion and deceit, begged of Caefar, with tears in his 
eyes, not to deprive him of his prefcnce, which was a 
much greater fatisfa&ion to him, than to reign over 
others. The feque] foon explained how much fince- 
rity there was in thofe tears and profeflions of amity. 
He was no fooner at the head of his troops, than he re- 
newed hoftilities with more vigour than ever. The E- 
gyptians endeavoured, by the means of their fleet, to 
cut off Caefar's provifions entirely. This occafioned 
a new fight at fea near Canopus, in which Caefar was 
again victorious. When this battle was fought, Mi- 
thridates of Pergamus was upon the point of arriving 
with the army, which he was bringing to the aid of 
Caefar 

(f) He had been fent into Syria and Cilicia to af- 
(emble all the troops he could, and to march them to 
Egypt. He acquitted himfelf of his commiflion with 
fuch diligence and prudence, that he had foon formed 
a confiderable army. Antipater the Idumaean contrir 

(/) Jofeph, Antiq. xiv. 14 & 15. 

* Regius animus difciplinis fal- mitteret : non enim regnum ipfum 
Iaciffimis eruditus, ne a gentis fuse fibi confpedlu Caefaris eflejucun- 
moribus degeneraret, flens orare dius. Hiro. de Bdh Alex, 
contra Cae&rem ceepit, ne fe de- 
buted 
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buted very much towards it. He not only joined 
him with three thoufand Jews, but engaged feveral 
neighbouring princes of Arabia and Ccelofyria to fend 
him troops. Mithridates, with Antipater, who ac- 
companied him in perfon, marched into Egypt, and 
upon arriving before Pelufium, they carried that place 
by ftorm. They were indebted principally to Anti- 
pater's bravery for the taking of this city. For he 
was the firft that mounted the breach, and got upon 
the wall, and thereby opened the way for thofe who 
followed him to carry the town. 

On their route from thence to Alexandria, it was 
neceflary to pafs through the country of Onion, of 
which the Jews, who inhabited it, had feized all the 
paffes. The army was there put to a Hand, and 
their whole defign was upon the point of mifcarrying, 
if Antipater, by his credit and that of Hyrcanus, 
from whom he brought them letters, had not engaged 
them to efpoufe Casfar's party. Upon the fpreading 
of that news, the Jews of Memphis did the fame, 
and Mithridates received from both all the provifi- 
ons his army had occafion for. When they were near 
Delta, Ptolemy detached a flying army to difpute the 
paflage of the Nile with them. A battle was fought 
in confequence, Mithridates put himfelf at the head 
of part of his army, and gave the command of the 
other to Antipater. Mithridates's wing was foon broke, 
and obliged to give way : but Antipater, who had de- 
feated the enemy on his fide, came to his relief. The 
battle began afrelh, and the enemy were defeated. Mi- 
thridates and Antipater purfued them, made a great 
/laughter, and regained the field of battle. They took 
even the enemy's camp, and obliged thofe who remain- 
ed toefcape, by repaying the Nile. 

Ptolemy then advanced with his whole army, in or- 
der to overpower the victors. Caefar alfo marched to 
fupport them ; and as foon as he had joined them, 
came directly to a decihve battle, in which he obtain- 
ed a compleat victory. Ptolemy, in endeavouring to 
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efcape in a boat was drowned in the Nile. Alexan- 
dria, and all Egypt fubmitted to the victor. 

Caefar returned to Alexandria about the middle of 
January j and not finding any further oppofition to his 
orders, gave the crown of Egypt to Cleopatra, in con- 
junction with Ptolemy her other brother. This v/as 
in effect giving it to Cleopatra alone; for that young 
prince was only eleven years old. The paflion, which 
Caefar had conceived for that princefs, was properly the 
fole caufe of his embarking in fo dangerous a war. 
He had by her one fon, called Crefarion, whom Au- 
guftus caufed to be put to death when he became matter 
of Alexandria. His affection for Cleopatra kept him 
much longer in Egypt, than his affairs required. For 
though every thing was fettled in that kingdom by the 
end of January, he did not leave it till the end of 
April, according to Appian, who fays he ftayed there 
nine months. He arrived there only about the end 
of July the year before. 

(g\ Caefar palied whole nights in feafling with 
Cleopatra. Having embarked with her upon the Nile, 
he carried her through the whole country with a nu- 
merous fleet, and would have penetrated into Ethi- 
opia, if his army had not refufed to follow him. He 
had refolved to have her brought to Rome, and to 
marry her; and intended to have caufed a law to pafs 
in. the aflembly of the people, by which the citizens of 
Rome fhould be permitted to marry fuch, and as many 
wives as they thought fit. Marius Cinna, the tribune 
of the people, declared, after his death, that he Bad 
prepared an harangue, in order to propofe that law to 
the people, not being able to refufe his offices to the 
earned follicitation of Caefar. 

He carried Arhnoe, whom he had taken in chis 
war, to Rome, and (he walked in his triumph in 
chains of gold ; but immediately after that folemnity 
he fet her at liberty. He did not permit her, however, 

(g) Suet, in J. Caef. c. 52, 

to 
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to return into Egypt, left her prefence mould occafion 
new troubles, and fruftrate the regulations he had 
made in that kingdom. She chofe the province of 
Afia for her refidence, at leaft it was there Antony 
found her after the battle of Philippi, and caufed her 
to be put to death at the inftigation of her fitter Cleo- 
patra. 

Before he left Alexandria, Caefar, in gratitude for 
the aid he had received from the Jews, caufed all the 
privileges they enjoyed to be confirmed ; and ordered 
a column to be erected, on which, by his command, 
all thofe privileges were engraven with the decree con- 
firming them. 

(g) What at length made him quit Egypt, was the 
war with Pharnaces, king of the Cimmerian Bofpho- 
rus, and fon of Mithridates, the laft king of Pontus. 
He fought a great battle with him near the city of 
* Zela, defeated his whole army, and drove him out 
of the kingdom of Pontus. To denote the rapidity 
of this conqueft, in writing to one of his friencjs, he 
made ufe of only thefe three words, Veni, vidi 9 vict ; 
that is to lay, I c ame 9 I faw, I co?iquered. 

Sect. III. Cleopatra caufes her young brother to be put 
to death, and reigns alone. The death of Julius 
Cafar having made way for the Triumvirate formed 
between Antony, Lepidus, and young Cafar, called 
alfo Odavius, Cleopatra declares h erf elf for the Trium- 
virs. She goes to Antony at Tarfus, gains an abfolute 
afcendant over him, and brings him with her tt 
Alexandria, Antony goes to Rome, where he efpoufes 
Ottavia. He abandons himfelf again to Cleopatra, 
and after feme expeditions returns to Alexandria, which 
he enters in triumph. He there celebrates the corona- j 
tion of Cleopatra and her children. Open rupture be- 
tween Caj'ar and Antony, The latter repudiates 

(?) Plut. in Cxi. p. 73 i. 

* This was a city of Cafpadocia, I 

Ofiavia. ' 
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Ocl-avia. The two fleets put to fea. Cleopatra de- 
termines to follow Antony. Battle of Aftium. Cleo- 
patra flies ; and draws Antony after her. Ctejar's 
viftory is compleat. He advances feme time after a- 
gain/l Alexandria* which makes ?io long rcfijlance. 
Tragical death of Antony and Cleopatra. Egypt is 
reduced into a province of the Roman empire. 

C^SAR, after the war of Alexandria, had fet 
Cleopatra upon the throne, and for form only, 
had aflbciated her brother with her, who at that time 
was only eleven years of age. During his minority, 
all power was in her hands, (h) When he attained 
his fifteenth year, which was the time, when, ac- 
cording to the laws of the country, he was to govern 
for himfelf, and have a mare in the royal authority, 
(hepoifoned him, and remained fole queen of Egypt. 

In this interval Czefar had been killed at Rome by 
the confpirators, at the head of which were Brutus 
and Caflius ; and the Triumvirate between Antony, 
Lepidus, and Oclavius Gefar, had been formed, to 
avenge the death of Csefar. 

(z) Cleopatra declared herfelf without hesitation for 
the Triumvirs. She gave Albienus, the conful Do- 
labella's lieutenant, four legions; which were the re- 
mains of Pompey's and Craflus's armies, and were 
part of the troops Caefar had left with her for the 
guard of Egypt. She had alfo a fleet in readinefs for 
failing, but prevented by ftorms from fetting out. 
(£) Caflius made himfelf matter of thofe four legions, 
and frequently follicited Cleopatra for aid, which {he 
as often refufed. She failed fomc time after with a 
numerous fleet, to join Antony and O^avius. A vio- 
lent florm occafioned the lofs of a great number of her 
fhips, and falling fick, Ihe was obliged to return into 
Egypt. 

(b) A. M. 3961. Ant. J. C. 43. Jofeph. Antlq. xv. 4. Por.ihyr, 
p. 226. (i) Aj»pian. J. 3. p. 576. 1. 4. p. 623. 1. 5. p. 675. 

(A) A. M. 3962. Ant. J. C. 42. 
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(/) Antony, after the defeat of Brutus and Ca/Hu; 
in the battle of PhiJippi, having pa/Ted over into Afia, 
in order to eftablifh the authority of the Triumvirate 
there, the kings, princes, and ambafladors of the Eaft, 
came thither in throngs to make their court to him. 
He was informed, that the governors cf Phcenici;:, 
which was in the dependance of the kingdom of 
Egypt, had fent Caffius aid againft DoJabella. lie 
cited Cleopatra before him, to anfwer for the conduct 
of her governors ; and fent one of his lieutenants to 
oblige her to come to him in Cilicia, whether he was 
going to a (Terrible the ftates of that province. That 
fiep became very fata] to Antony in its effect. 0 , and oc- 
casioned his ruin. His love for Cleopatra, having 
awakened paflions in him, till then concealed or afleep, 
enflamed them even to madnefs, and finally deadened 
and extinguished the few /parks of honour and virtue, 
he might perhaps dill retain. 

Cleopatra, allured of her charms, by the proof fhe 
had already fo fucccfsfully made of them upon Julius 
Csefar, was in hopes, that me could alio very eafily 
captivate Antony : and the more, becaufe the former 
had known her only when (he was very young, and 
had no expeiience of the world ; whereas fhe was go- 
ing to appear before Antony at an age, wherein wo- 
men, with the bloom of their beauty, unite the whole 
force of wit and addrefs to treat and conduct the great- 
eft affairs. Cleopatra was at that time five and twenty 
years old. She provided herfelf therefore with ex- 
ceeding rich prefents, great fums of money, and ef- 
pecially the molt magnificent habits and ornaments; 
and with ftill higher hopes in her attractions, and the 
graces of her perfon, more powerful than drefsy or 
even gold, flie began her voyage. 

Upon her way (he received feveral letters from An- 
tony, who was at Tarfus, and from his friends, pref- 
fing her to hafien her journey ; but fhe only laughed 

(/) A. M. 3963. Ant. J. C. 41. Plut. in Anton, p. 926., 927* 
Diod. 1. 4S. p. 371, Apptan. de belJ, civil, ], 5, p. 671. 
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at their inftances, and ; ufed never the more diligence 
for them. After having crofTed the fea of Pamphylia, 
{he entered the Cydnus, and going up that river, 
landed at Tarfus. Never was equipage more fplendid 
and magnificent than hers. The whole poop of her 
/hip flamed with gold, the fails were purple, and the 
oars inlaid with filver. A pavilion of cloth of gold 
was raifed upon the deck, under which appeared the 
queen, robed like Venus, and furrounded with the 
moft beautiful virgins of her court, of whom fome re- 
prefented the Nereids, and others the Graces. Inftead 
of trumpets, were heard flutes, hautboys, harps, and 
other fuch inftruments of mufic, warbling the fofreft 
airs, to which the oars kept time, and rendered the 
harmony more agreeable. Perfumes burnt on the 
deck, which fpread their odours to a great diftancC 
upon the river, and on each fide of its banks, that 
were covered with an infinitude of people, whom the 
novelty of the fpcctaclc had drawn thither. 

As foon as her arrival was known, the whole peo- 
ple of Tarfus went out to meet her; fo that Antony, 
who at that time was giving audience, faw his tribu- 
nal abandoned by all the world, and not a fingle pcr- 
fon with him, but his lictors and domeffics. A ru- 
mour was fpread, that it was the goddefs Venus, who 
came in mafquerade, to make Bacchus a vifit for the 
good of Afia. 

She was no fooner landed, than Antony fent fo com- 
pliment and invite her to fupper. But fhe anfwered, 
his deputies, that fhe mould be very glad to regale him 
herfelf ; and that fhe would expeel him in the tents (he 
had caufed to be got ready upon the banks of the river. 
He made no difficulty to go thither, and found the pre- 
parations of a magnificence not to be expreffed. He 
admired particularly the beauty of the branches, which 
had been difpofed with abundance of art, and were fo 
luminous, that they made midnight feem agreeable day. 

Antony invited her, in his turn, for the next day. 
But whatever endeavours he had ufed to exceed her in 

Vol. X. K }.h 
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his entertainment, he confefTed himfelf overcome, ae 
well in the fplendor as difpofition of the feaft, and was 
the firft to railly the parfimony and plainnefs of his 
own, in companion with the fumptuofity and elegance 
of Cleopatra's. The queen finding nothing but what 
was grofs in the pleafantries of Antony, and more ex- 
pre/five of the foldier than the courtier, repaid him in 
his own coin ; but with fo much wit and grace, that 
he was not in the Ieaft offended at it. For the beau- 
ties and charms of her converfation, attended with all 
poflible fweetnefs and gaiety, had attractions in them 
fill] more irrefiftible than her form and features, and 
Jeft fuch incentives in the heart, the very foul, as were 
jiot eafily conceivable. She charmed whenever me 
but fpoke, fuch mufic and harmony were in her ut- 
terance, and the very found of her voice. 

Little or no mention was made of the complaints 
againft Cleopatra, which were, befides, without foun- 
dation. She frruck Antony fo violently with her 
charms, and gained fo abfoJute an afcendant over him, 
that he could refufe her nothing. It was at this time 
he caufed Arfinoe her fifter to be put to death, who 
had taken refuge in the temple of Diana at Melitus, as 
in a fecure afylum. 

(m) Great feafts were made every day. Some new 
banquet ftill out-did that which preceded it, and fhe 
feemed to ftudy to excel herfelf. Antony, in a feaft 
which (he made, was aftonifhed at feeing the riches 
difplayed on all fides, and efpecially at the great num- 
ber of gold cups enriched with jewels, and wrought by 
the moft excellent workmen. She told him, with a 
difdainful air, that thofe were but trifles, and made 
him a prefent of them. The next day the banquet 
was (rill more fuperb. Antony, according to cuftom, 
had brought a good number of guefts along with him, 
2II o£B ccrs of rank and diftinclion. She gave them all 
the veflels and plate of gold arid filver ufed at the enter- 
tainment. 
.(»:) Athcn. I.4. p. 147, Z4S. 
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Without doubt, in one of thefe feafls, happened 
What Pliny, and after him Macrobius, relate. Cleo- 
patra jefted according to cuftom upon Antony's table, 
as very indifferently ferved and inelegant. Piqued 
with the raillery, he afked her with fome warmth, 
what me thought would add to its magnificence ? 
Cleopatra anfwered coldly, that (he could expend 
* more than a million of livres upon one fupper. He 
affirmed, that fhe only boafted, that it was impofiible, 
and that (lie could never make it appear. A wager 
was laid, and Plancus was to decide it. The next 
day they came to the banquet. The fervice was mag- 
nificent, but had nothing fo very extraordinary in it. 
Antony calculated the expence ; demanded of the 
queen the price of the feveral dimes, and with an air 
of raillery, as fecure of victory, told her, that they 
were Mill far from a million. Stay, faid the queen, 
this is only a beginning. I (hall try whether I can't 
fpend a million only upon myfelf. f A fecond table 
was brought j and according to the order (he had before 
given, nothing was fet on it, but a fingle cup of vi- 
negar. Antony furprized at fuch a preparation, could 
not imagine for what it was intended. Cleopatra had 
at her ears two of the flneft pearls that ever were feen, 
each of which was valued at about fifty thoufand 
pounds. One of thefe pearls fhe took oft, threw it 
into || the vinegar, and after having made it melt, 
fwallowed it. She was preparing to do as much by 



* Centies H-S. Hoc eft centics 
centena millies feftertium. Which 
amounted to more than a mil/ion 
ef litres, or 52500 /. flerling. 

■f The ant i cuts changed their 
tablet at every courfe. 

|| Vinegar is of force to melt 
ibe bardefi things. Aceti fuccus 
domitor reruna, as Pliny fays of it, 
I. 33. c. 3. Cleopatra had not the 
glory of the invention. Before, 
£0 the diffract of royalty, the f.n 



of a comedian ( Clodius the fon of 
AtJ'opus) had done fomething of 
the fame kind, and often fwal- 
loived pearls melted in that man- 
ner, from the fole pleafure of mak- 
ing the expence of bis meals enor- 
mous. Filius ./Efopi detraftara 
cx aure MeteJIae, Scilicet ut dc- 
cics foJidum exforbcret, acet» 
Diluit infignem baccam. Hor. 1, 
Sat. 5. 
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the other *. Plancus flopped her, and deciding the 
wager in her favour, declared Antony overcome. 
Plancus was much in the wrong, to envy the queen 
the Angular and peculiar glory of having devoured 
two millions in tw o cups. 

(a) Antony was embroiled with Caefar. Whilft 
his wife Fulvia was very adlive at Rome in fupporting 
his interefls, and the army of the Parthians was upon 
the point of entering Syria, as if thofe things did not 
concern him, he fuffered himfelf to he drawn away by 
Cleopatra to Alexandria, where they parted their time 
in games, araufements, and voluptuoufnefs ; treating 
each other every day at exceffive and incredible ex- 
pences : which may be judged from the following 
circum (lance. 

(o) A young Greek, who went to Alexandria to 
iludy phyfick, upon the great noifc thofe feafts made, 
had the curiofity to afTure himfelf with his own eyes 
about them. Having been admitted into Antony's 
ki:chen, he faw, ainongft other things, eight wild boars 
wafting whole at the fame time. Upon which he ex- 
pref&f furprize at ti c girat number of guefts that he 
fuppoftd were to be at this. Aipper. One of the officers 
vould not forbear IsL^I.ing, and told him, that they 
were not fo many as. he imagined, and that there could 
not be above ten in all : but that it was neceflary 
every thing fhould be ferved in a degreeof perfection, 
which every nicmcnt ecafes and fpoils. For, added 
he, it often happens, that Antony will order his fup- 
per, 2nd a moment after foibid it to be ferved, having 
entered into fomc convetfation thit diverts bim. For 
that reafon not one, hut many fuppcrs are provided, 
becaufe it is hard to know at what time he will think 
fit to eat. 

(n A. M. 3954- Ant. J. C. 40. («) Plat, in Anton, p. 9*8. 

* 7J..-1 -tits f€->! ef:tr. f«w caufid it tQ 6e cut in net, 

Tf-^'j e .«;.. i --- 7 j sfu- «/j f.vwji txtracrdinory that 

v'i: . *rrnd ,t t: H:-ic: It Jervfd for fctdaritt HI tU W. 
i.z if.urr, f.s-r. siUfijrJn* j and <f Ujt gajjfft, 
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Cleopatra, left Antony fliould efcape her, never loll 
fight of him, nor quitted him day or night, but was 
always employed in diverting and retaining him in he r 
chains. She played with him at dice, hunted with 
him, and when he exercilcd his troops was always 
prefent. Her fole attention was to amufe him agreca- 
ably, and not to leave him time to conceive the lcaft 
difguft. 

One day, when he was filhing with an angle, and 
catched nothing, he was very much difpleafed on that 
account, becaufe the queen was of tiie party, and he 
was unwilling to feeai to want aJdrefs or good fortune 
in her prefence. It therefore came into his thoughts 
to order fiflicrmen to dive fecretly under water, and 
to faften fome of their large Ames to his hook, which 
they had taken before. That order was executed im- 
mediately, and Antony drew up his line feveral times, 
with a great fim at the end of it. This artifice did 
not efcape the fair Egyptian. She affected great ad- 
miration and furpriie at Antony's good fortune ; but 
told her friends privately what had paft«d, and invited 
them to come the next day, and be fpc&ators of a 
like pleafantry. They did not fail. When they were 
all got into the fiftiing- boats, and Antony had thrown 
hit line, (he commanded one of her people to dive im- 
mediately into the water, to prevent Antony's divers, 
and to make faft a large fait fifh, of thofe that came 
from the kingdom of Pontu>, to his hook. When 
Antony perceived his line had its bad, he drew it up. 
It is eafy to imagine, what a great laugh arofe at the 
fight of that fait fiQj ; and Cleopatra faid to him, Leave 
the line, good general, to us, t'.je kings and queens of 
Pharos and Canopus: your bufiufs is to fijh for titles, 
kingdoms, and kings. 

Whilft Antony amufed himfelf in thefe puerile 
fports and trifling diverfwns, the news he received of 
Labienus's conquelb at the head of the Parthian army, 
awakened him from his profound deep, and obliged 
him to march agatnft them. Hut havinj received ad- 
K. 5 vice, 
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vice, upon his route, of Fulvia's death, he returned 
to Rome, where he reconciled himfelf to young Cae- 
far, whofe *fifter Oclavia he married, a woman of 
extraordinary merit, who was lately become a widow 
by the death of Marcellus. It was believed this mar- 
riage would make him forget Cleopatra. But 
having began his march againft the Parthians, his paf- 
f:on for the Egyptian, which had fomething of en- 
chantment in it, rekindled with more violence than 
ever. 

(o) This queen, in the mid ft of the moft violent 
rafllons, and the intoxication of pleafures, retained 
always a tafle for polite learning, and the fciences. In 
i he place where flood the famous library of Alexan- 
dria, which had been burnt fome years before, as w« 
have obferved, Use erected a new one, to the augmen- 
tation of which Antony very much contributed, by 
prefenting her the libraries of Pergamus, in which were 
above two hundred thcufand volumes. She did not 
colleft books merely for ornament, fhe made ufe of 
them. There were few barbarous nations to whom 
fbe fpoke by an intcrpieter ; (he anfwererf moft of them 
in their own language ; the Ethiopians, Troglodyte;, 
Arabians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians. (p) She knew 
befides fcveral other languages ; whereas the kings, who 
had reigned before her in Egypt, had fcarce been able 
to learn the Egyptian, and fome of them had even 
forgot the Macedonian, their natural tongue. 

Cleopatra, pretending herfelf the lawful wife of 
Antony, faw him marry Oc*tavia with great emoti- 
on, whom me looked upon as her rival. Antony, to 
appeafe her, was obliged to make her magnificent pre- 
fents. He gave her Phoenicia, the lower Syria, the 
ifle of Cyprus, with a great extent of Cilicia. To 
thefe he added part of Judsea and Arabia. Thefe 
great prefents, which confiderably abridged the empire, 

(«) A. M. 3965. Ant. J. C. 3 g. (t) A. M. 3966. 

Ant. J. C. 3S. Epiphan. de meof. & pond. * (J>) P]ut. in 

Anton, p. 927. 
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very much afflicted the Romans, and they were no 
lefs offended at the exceflive honours, which he paid 
this foreign princefs. 

Two years pafled, during which Antony made fe- 
veral voyages to Rome, and undertook fome expedi- 
tions againft the Parthians and Armenians, in which 
he acquired no great honour. 

{q) It was in one of thefe expeditions the temple 
of Anaitis was plundered, a goddefs much celebrated 
amongft a certain people of Armenia. Her ftatue of 
mafly gold was broke in pieces by the foldiers, with 
which feveral of them were confiderably enriched. One 
of them, a veteran, who afterwards fettled at Bologna 
in Italy, had the good fortune to receive Auguftus in 
his houfe, and to entertain him at fupper. Is it true, 
faid that prince at table, talking of this ftory, that tht 
man, who made the firjl Jlroke at the flatue of this god- 
defs, was immediately deprived of fight, loft the ufe of his 
limbs, and expired the fame hour ? If it were, replied 
the veteran with a fmile, Ijhould not now have the ho^ 
nour of feeing Auguflus beneath my roof, being my f elf th$ 
raft? perfon, who made the frft attack upon her, which 
has fince flood me in great ft cad. For if I have any 
thing, I am entirely indebted for it to the good goddefs ; 
upon one of whofe legs, even new, my lord, you are at 
fupper. 

(r) Antony, believing he had made every thing fe- 
cure in thofe countries, led back his troops. From 
his impatieuce to rejoin Cleopatra, he haftened his 
march fo much, notwithftanding the rigour of the 
feafon, and the continual fnows, that he loft eight 
thoufand men upon his route, and marched into Phoe- 
nicia with very few followers. He refted there in ex- 
pectation of Cleopatra : and as {he was flow in 
coming, he fell into anxiety, grief, and languifhment,, 
that vifibly preyed upon him. She arrived at length 
with cloaths, and great fums of money for his troops. 

(?) Plin.1. 33. c, 23. [r\ A. M. $969. Ant. J. C 

35. Plut, in Anton, p. 239 — 242. 
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Oclavia, at the fame time, had quitted Rome to 
join him, and was already arrived at Athens. Cleopa- 
tra rightly perceived that fhe came to difpute Antony's 
heart with her. She was afraid, that will) her virtue, 
wifdom, and the gravity of her manners, if (he had 
time to make ufe of her modeft, but lively and infi- 
nuating attractions to win her hufband, that me would 
gain an abfolute power over him. To avoid which 
danger, fhe affected to die for love of Antony ; and 
with that view, made herfelf lean and wan, by taking 
very little nouriihmenf. Whenever he entered her 
apartment, fhe looked upon him with an air of fur- 
pi ize and amazement ; and when he left her, feemed 
to ianguifii with forrow and dejection. She often con- 
trived to appear bathed in tears, and at the fame mo- 
ment endeavoured to dry and conceal them, as if to 
hide her weaknefs and diforder. Antony, who feared 
nothing fo much as occafioning the lcaft difpleafure to 
Cleopatra, wrote letters to Oclavia, to order her to 
ilay for him at Athens, and to come no further, be- 
cause he was upon the point of undertaking fome new 
expedition. At the requeft of the king of the Medes, 
who promifed him powerful fuccours, he was, in re- 
ality, making preparations to renew the war againft 
the Paithians. 

That virtuous Roman lady, diffembling the wrong 
he did her, fent to him to know, where it would be 
agreeable to him to have the prefen ts carried, (he had 
ti.efigned for him, fince he did not think fit to let her 
deliver them in perfon. Antony received this fecond 
compliment no better than the firft ; and Cleopatra, 
who had prevented his feeing Oclavia, would neither 
permit him to receive any thing from her. Oclavia 
was obliged therefore fto return to Rome, without 
having produced any other ^frecl by her voyage, than 
that of making Antony more inexcufabie. This was 
what Csefar dcfired, in order to have a jufter reafon 
fpr breaking entirely with him, 
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When Octavia came to Rome, Csefar, profeffing 
an high refentment of the affront me had received, 
ordered -her to quit Antony's houfe, and to go to her 
own. She anfwered, that me would not leave her 
hufband's houfe ; and that if he had no other reafons 
for a war with Antony, than what related to her, (lie 
conjured him to renounce her interefts. She accord- 
ingly always continued there, as if he had been pre- 
fent, and educated with great care and magnificence, 
not only the children he had by her, but alfo thofe 
ofFulvia. What a contraft is here between Oclavia 
and Cleopatra! In the midft of refentment and' af- 
front?, how worthy docs the one feem of efteem and 
refpeer, and the other, with all her grandeur and mag- 
nificence, of contempt and abhorrence! 

Cle;patra emitted no kind of arts to retain Antony 
in her chains. Tears, carefles, reproaches, men.ices, 
all were employed. By dint of prefentsfhe had gained 
all who approached him, and in whom he placed 
moft confidence. Thofe flatterers reprcfenteJ to him 
in the ftrongeft terrr^, that it was utterly cruel and 
inhuman to abandon Cleopatra in the mournful condi- 
tion fhe then was; and that it would be the death of 
t hat unfortunate princcfo, who loved, and lived for 
him alone. They foftened and melted the heart of 
Antony fo effectually, that for fear of occafior.ing 
Cleopatra's death, he returned immediately to Alex- 
andria, and put off the Medes to the following fpring. 

(s) It was with great difficulty then, that he ic- 
folved to leave Egypt, and remove himfelf from h s 
dear Cleopatra. She agreed to attend him as far as thu* 
banks of the Euphrates. 

(/) After having made himfclf matter of Armenia,, 
as well by treachery as force of arms, he returned to. 
Alexandria, which he entered in triumph, dragging at 
his chariot-wheels the king of Armenia, laden with 
chains of geld, and prefented him in that condition la 

(0 A. M. 3970, Ant. J. C. 34, (f) A. M.. 3971,' . 
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Cleopatra, who was pleafed to fee a captive king at 
her feet. He unbent his mind at leifure, after his 
great fatigues, in feafts and parties of pleafure, in which 
Cleopatra and himfelf palled night and day. That 
vain * Egyptian woman, at one of the banquets, fee- 
ing Antony full of wine, prefumed to alk him to 
give her the Roman empire, which he was not afliamed 
to promife her. 

Before he fet out on a new expedition, Antony, to 
bind the queen to him by new obligations, and to 
give her new proofs of his being entirely devoted to 
her, refolved to folemnize the coronation of her and 
her children. A throne of mafly gold was erecled 
for that purpofe in the palace, the afcent to which 
was by feveral fteps of filver. Antony was feated 
upon this throne, dreff. in a purple robe embroidered 
with gold, and buttoned with diamonds. On his fide 
he wore a fcimetar after the Perfian mode, the handle 
and {heath of which were loaded with precious ftones : 
he had a diadem on his brows, and a fcepter of gold 
in his hand ; in order, as he faid, that in that equi- 
page he might deferve to be the hufband of a queen. 
Cleopatra fate on his right hand, in a mining robe, 
made of the precious linnen appropriated to the ufe 
of the goddefs Ills, whofe name and habit fhe had the 
vanity to afTumc. Upon the fame throne, but a little 
lower, fate Ca?fario, the fon of Julius Crefar and 
Cleopatra, and the two other children, Alexander 
and Ptolemy, whom fhe had by Antony. 

Every one having taken the place affjgned them, the 
heralds, by the command of Antony, and in the pre- 
fence of all the people, to whom the gates of the pa- 
lace had been thrown open, proclaimed Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Ccelofyria, in 
conjunction with htr fon Ca-fario. They afterwards 
proclaimed the other princes Kings of Kings, and de- 

* H.tc mulicr JEzyviVh n!> tiit : & prcrr,:fit Antcnius. F/rr. 
ctrio iciperatoce, prL'titim hbidi- L4. C. II. 
'urn. Rcrnar.uni iir. cerium ft- 
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clared till they mould pofTefs a more ample inheritance, 
Antonv gave Alexander the eldeft, the kingdoms of 
Armenia and Media, with that of Parthia, when he 
mould have conquered it ; and to the youngeft, Pto r 
lemy, the kingdoms of Syria, Phoenicia, and Cilicia. 
Thofetwo young princes were dreft after the mode of 
the feveral countries, over which they were to reign. 
After the proclamation, the three princes riling from 
their feats, approached the throne, and putting one 
knee to the ground, kifled the hands of Antony and 
Cleopatra. They had foon after a train afligned them, 
proportioned to their new dignity, and each his regi- 
ment of guards, drawn out of the principal families of 
his dominions. 

Antony repaired early into Armenia, in order to a& 
againft the Parthians ; and advanced as far as the banks 
of the Araxis ; but the news of what parted at Rome 
againft him, prevented his going on, and induced him 
to abandon the Parthian expedition. He immediately 
detached Canidtus with fixteen legions, to the coait 
of the Ionian fea, and joined them himfelf foon after 
at Ephefus, to be ready to a£t, in cafe of an cp:n rup- 
ture between Gaefar and bim ; which there was gre. t 
reafon to expecl. 

Cleopatra was of the party ; and that occafioned 
Antony's ruin. His friends advifed him to fend her 
back to Alexandria, till the event of the war mould be 
known. But that queen apprehending, that by Oeta- 
via's mediation he might come to an accommodation 
with Csefar, gained Canidius, by prefeni3 of money, 
-to fpeak in her favour to Antony, and to represent to 
him, that it was neither juft to remove a princefs from 
this war, who contributed fo much towards It on her 
fide ; nor ufeful to himfelf, becaufe her departure 
would difcourage the Egyptians, of whom the greateft 
part of his maritime forces coniified. Befides, conti- 
nued thofe who talked in this manner, it did not ap- 
pear, that Cleopatra was inferior, either in prudence 
er capacity, to any of the princes or kings in his army : 

bne, 
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£be, who had governed fo great a kingdom fo long, 
might have learnt in her commerce with Antony, 
how to conduct the moft important and difficult af- 
fairs with wifdorn and addrcfs. Antony did not oppofe 
thde reruonftrances, which flattered at once his paflion 
and vanity. 

From Ephefus he repaired with Cleopatra to Samos, 
where the greateft part of their troops had their ren- 
dezvous, and where they pafTed the time in feafting 
and pleafure. The kings, in their train, exhaufted 
themfelves, in making their court by extraordinary 
expences, and difplayed exceffive luxury in their en- 
tertainments. 

(u) It was probably in one of thefe feafts the cir- 
cumftance happened, related by Pliny. Whatever 
pa/lion Cleopatra profeffed for Antony, as he perfectly 
well knew her character for diffimulation, and that 
fhe was capable of the blackcft crimes, he apprehended, 
I know not upon what foundation, that fhe might 
have thoughts of poifoning him, for which reafon he 
never touched any dim at their banquets, till it had 
been tafted. It was inipcffble that the queen mould 
not perceive fo manifeft a diftruft. She employed a 
very extraordinary method to make him fenfible, how 
ill- founded his lears were ; and alio, that if fhe had fo 
bad an in ention, all the precautions he took would be 
inerreiStuaJ. Shecaufed the extremities of the flowers 
to be pcifoned, of which the wreaths, worn by An- 
tony and herfelf at table, according to the cuftom of 
the antients, were compofed. When their heads be- 
gan to grow warm with wine, in the height of their 
gaiety, Cleopatra propofed drinking off thofe flowers 
to Antony. He made no difficulty of it; and after 
l aving plucked off the end of his wreath with his 
f ngers, and thrown them into his cup filled with 
\ ine, he was u.)on the point of drinking it, when the 
queen, taking hold of his arm, faid to him : 1 am 

(u) PJin* J. 21. c. 3» 
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the poifoner, againfi whom you take fuch mighty precau- 
tions. If it were pofftble for me- to live without you ', judge 
now whether I wanted either the opportunity or reafonfor 
fuch an aclion. Having ordered a prifoner, condemned 
to die, to be brought thither, (he made him drink 
that liquor, upon which he died immediately. 

The court went from Samos to Athens, where they 
palTed many days in the fame excefles. Cleopatra 
fpared no pains to obtain the fame marks of affeftion 
and efteem, O&avia had received during her refidence 
in that city. But whatever fhe could do, fhe could 
extort from them only forced civilities, that termina- 
ted in a trifling deputation, which Antony obliged the 
citizens to fend to her, and of which he himfelf 
would be the chief, in quality of a citizen of Athens. 

(x) The new confuls, Cajus Sofius, and Domitius 
jEnobarbus, having declared openly for Antony, quit- 
ted Rome, and repaired to him. Caefar, inftead of 
feizing them, or caufing them to be purfued, ordered 
it to be given out, that they went to him by his per- 
miflion ; and declared publickly, that all perfons who 
were fo difpofed, had his content to retire whither 
they thought fit. By that means he remained mafter 
at Rome, and was in a condition to decree, and acl: 
whatever he thought proper for his own interefts, or 
contrary to thofe of Antony. 

When Antony was apprized of this, he afiembled 
all the heads of his party ; and the refult of their de- 
liberations was, that he mould declare war againft 
Caefar, and repudiate Oclavia, He did both. An- 
tony's preparations for the war were fo far advanced, 
that if he had attacked Caefar vigoroufly without lofs 
of time, the advantage muft inevitably have been 
wholly on his fide : for his adverfary was not then in 
a condition to make head againft him, either by fea or 
land. But voluptuoufnefs carried it, and the opera- 

(*) A, M. 3972. Ant, J. G. 32, Plut. in Anton, p. 942— 
955. 
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tions were put off" to the next year. This was his 
ruin. Csefar, by his delay, had time to affemble all 
his forces. 

The deputies, fent by Antony to Rome, to declare 
his divorce from O&avia, had orders to command her 
to quit his houfe, with all her children, and in cafe of 
refufal, to turn her out by force, and to leave no body 
in it but the Ton of Antony by Fulvia. An indignity 
the more fen able to Octavia, as a rival was the caufe 
of it. However, ftifling her refentment, (he an- 
fwered the deputies only with her tears $ and as unjuft 
as his orders were, fhe obeyed them, and removed 
with her children. She even laboured to appeafe the 
people, whom fo unworthy an action had incenfed a- 
gainft him, and did her ucmoft to mollify the rage of 
Caefar. She reprefented to them, that it was incon- 
fiftent with the wifdom and dignity of the Roman 
people, to enter into fuch petty differences j that it 
Was only a quarrel between women, which did not 
merit their refentment about it j and that me mould 
be very wretched, if fhe were the occafion of a new 
war ; (he, who had folely con fen ted to her marriage 
with Antony, from the hope, that it would prove the 
pledge of an union between him and Oefar. Her re- 
monftrances had a different effect from her intentions, 
and the people, charmed with her virtue, had flill 
more compaffion for her misfortune, and deteltation 
for Antony, than before. 

But nothing enraged them to fuch an height as An- 
tony's will, which, he had depofited in the hands of 
the Veftal virgins. This myftcry was revealed by 
(y) two perfons of confuiar dignity, who, incapable of 
fuffcring the pride of Cleopatra, and the abandoned vo- 
juptuoufnefs of Antony, bad retired to Caefar. As 
they had been witneffes of this will, and knew the fe- 
cret, they declared it to Casfar. The Veftals made 
great difficulty to give up an act confided to their care ; 
alledging in their excufe the faith, of depofites,. which 

{j.j Titius and Piancus» 
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they were obliged to obferve ; and were determined 
to be forced to it by the authority of the people. The 
will accordingly being brought into the Forum, thefa 
three articles were read in it : I. That Antony ac- 
knowledged Caefario the lawful ion of Julius Csefar. 
II. That he appointed his Tons by Cleopatra to be his 
heirs, with the title of Kings of Kings. III. That he 
decreed, in cafe he fhould die at Rome, that his body y 
after having been carried in pomp through the city, 
fhould be laid the fame evening on a bed of a flate, in 
order to its being fent to Cleopatra, to whom he left 
the care of his funeral and interment. 

There are forae authors, however, who believe 
this will to be a piece contrived by Caefar, to render 
Antony more odious to the people. And indeed, 
what appearance was there, that Antony, who well 
knew to what a degree the Roman people were jealous 
of their rights and cuftoms, mould confide to them the 
execution of a teftament, which violated them with 
fo much contempt ? 

When Caefar had an army and fleet ready, which 
feemed ftrong enough to make head againft his enemy, 
he alfo declared war on his fide. But in the decree 
granted by the people to that purpofe, he caufed to 
be exprefied, that it was againft Cleopatra : it was 
from a refinement of policy he acled in that manner, 
and did not infert Antony's name in the declaration of 
war, though actually intended againft him. For, be- 
fides throwing the blame upon Antony, by making 
him the aggredbr in a war againft his country, he art- 
fully managed thofe who were ftiil attached to him, 
whofe number and credit might have proved formida- 
ble, and whom he would have been under the neceffity 
of declaring enemies to the commonwealth, if Antony 
had been exprefsl'y named in the decree. 

Antony returned from Athens to Samcs, where 
the whole fleet was ali'embled. It cammed of five 
hundred mips of war of extraordinary fize and- firuc- 
ture, having fcveral decks one above another, with, 

towers 
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towers upon the head and ftern of a prodigious height ; 
fo that thofe fuperb veflels upon the fea, might have 
been taken for floating iflands. Such great crews 
were neceflary for compleatly manning fhofe heavy 
machines, that Antony, not being able to find mari- 
ners enough, had been obliged to take hufbandmen, 
artificers, muleteer?, and all forts of people void of 
experience, and fitter to give trouble than do fer- 
vice. 

On board this fleet were two hundred thoufand foot, 
and twelve thoufand horfe. The kings of Libya, 
Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Comagena, and Thrace, 
were there in perfon ; and thofe of Pontus, Judaea, 
Lycaonia, Galatia, and Media, had fent their troops. 
A more fplendid and pompous fight could not be feen, 
than this fleet when it put to fea, and h^d unfurled its 
fails. But nothing equalled the magnificence of Cleo- 
patra's galley, all flaming with gold ; its fails of purple ; 
the flags and ftxeamers floating in the wind, whilft trum- 
pets, and other inftruments of war, made the heavens 
refound with airs of joy and triumph. Antony fol- 
lowed her clofe in a galley almoft as fplendid. That 
* queen, drunk with her fortune and gnndeur, and 
hearkening only to her unbridled ambition, fooliflily 
threatened the Capitol with approaching ruin, and prc- 

* Dum CspitoJio 
Regina dementes ruinas, 
Funus & imperlo parabat, 
Contaminate* cum gregc turpiurn 
Morbo virorum : quidlibet iropotens 
Sperare, fortunaque duki 

Ebria. ' Hop.. Od. 37. /, l» 

JFI.Hjl drunk ivith f-.rtur.e' s heeds nine, 

Fi'td ivitb i-afl hope, though' in- patent in arms, 

Tic haughty queen conceives the %uili defign, 
Ho ;tuch her <v.i;n ambition charms, 

With her polluted band of j'upple fiaves, 

}I:r filken eunuchs, and her £~kartan knaves, 

The CapifJ in duji tj level knv, 

A.idghc R.v.'.xsh.-pire, and the <iuu ld, a lajl and fatal blew ! 
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pared, with her infamous troop of eunuchs, utterly to 
fubvert the Roman empire. 

On the other fide, lefs pomp and fplendor was 
feen, but more utility. Caefar had only two hundred 
and fifty (hips, and fourfcore thoufand foot, with as 
many horfe as Antony. But all his troops were cho- 
fen men, and on board his fleet were none but expe- 
rienced feamen. His veflels were not fo large as An- 
tony's, but they were much lighter, and fitter for 
fervice. 

Caefar's rendezvous was at Brundufium, and An- 
tony advanced to Corcyra. But the feafon of the 
year was over, and bad weather came on ; fo that 
they were both obliged to retire, and to put their 
troops into winter-quarters, and their fleets into good 
ports, till fpring came on. 

(z) Antony and Caefar, as foon as the feafon would 
admit, took the field both by fea and land. The two 
fleets entered the Ambracian gulph in Epirus. Anto- 
ny's braveft and moft experienced officers advifed him 
not to hazard a battle by fea, to fend back Cleopatra 
into Egypt, and to make all poflible hafte into Thrace 
or Macedonia, in order to fight there by land be- 
caufe his army, compofed of good troops, and much 
fuperior in numbers to Caefar's, feemed to promife 
him the viclory ; whereas a fleet fo ill manned as his, 
how numerous foever it might be, was by no means 
to be relied upon. But it was long fince Antony had 
not been fufceptible of good advice, and had acled only 
to pleafe Cleopatra. That proud princefs, who judg- 
ed things folely from appearances, believed her fleet 
invincible, and that Caefar's mips could not approach 
it, without being dafhed to pieces. Befides, me 
perceived aright, that in cafe of misfortune, it 
would beeafier for her toefcape in her {hips, than by 
land. Her opinion therefore took place againft the 
advice of all the generals. 
(*; A, M. 3973. Ant. J, C, 31. 
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* The battle was fought upon the fecond of Sep- 
tember, at the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, rear 
the city of Aclium, in fight of both the land armies ; 
the one of which was drawn up in battle upon the north, 
and the other upon thefouthof thatftrait, expecting the 
event. It was doubtful for fome time, and feemed as 
much in favour of Antony asCsefar, till the retreat of Cleo- 
patra. That queen, frightned with thenoifeof the battle, 
in which every thing was terrible to a woman, took to 
flight, when fhewasin no danger, and drew after her 
the whole Egyptian fquadron, that con lifted of fixty 
{hips of the line ; with which me failed for the coaft 
of Peloponnefus. Antony, who faw her fly, forget- 
ting every thing, forgetting even himfelf, followed 
her precipitately, and yielded a victory to Caefar, 
which till then he had exceedingly well difputed. It, 
however, coft the victor extremely dear. For An- 
tony's fhips fought fo well after his departure, that 
though the battle began before noon, it was not over 
when night came on ; fo that Gefar's troops were ob- 
liged to pafs it on board their fhips. 

The next day Casfar feeing his victory compleat, 
detached a fquadron in purfuit of Antony and Cleo- 
prtra. But that fquadron defpairing of ever coming 
up with them, becaufe fo far before it, foon returned 
to join the grofs of the fleet, Antony, having entered 
the admiral-galley, in which Cleopatra was, went 
and fat down at the head of it ; where, leaning his el* 
bows on his knees, and fupporting his head with his 
two hands, he remained like a man overwhelmed 
with fhame and rage ; reflecting, with profound me- 
lancholy, upon his ill conduct, and the misfortunes 
(he had brought upon him. He kept in that pofture, 
and in thofe thoughts, during the three days they 
were going to f Taenarus, without feeing or fpeak- 
ing to Cleopatra. At the end of that time, they faw 
each other again, and lived together as ufual. 

* Tbe. qtb before the nones of September* 
•J- Prcumtory of Lacxiia, 
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The land-army ftill remained entire, and confifted 
of eighteen legions, and two and twenty thoufand 
horfe, under the command of Canidius, Antony's 
lieutenant-general, and might have made head, and 
given Csefar abundance of difficulty. But feeing 
themfelves abandoned by their generals, they fur- 
rendered to Caefar, who received them with open 
arms. 

From Taenarus Cleopatra took the route of Alex- 
andria, and Antony that of Libya, where he had left 
a confiderable army to guard the frontiers of that 
country. Upon his landing he was informed, that 
Scarpus, who commanded this army, had declared 
for Caefar. He was fo ft ruck with this news, which 
he had no room to expect, that he would have killed 
himfelf, and was with difficulty prevented from it by 
his friends. He therefore had no other choice to make, 
than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where (he was 
arrived. 

When (he approached that port, fhe was afraid, 
if her misfortune mould be known, that (lie mould 
be refufed entrance. She therefore caufed her (hips 
to be crowned, as if fhe was returned victorious 5 and 
no fooner landed, than me caufed all the great lords 
of her kingdom whom (he fufpe&ed, to be put to 
death, left they mould excite (editions again ft her, 
when they were informed of her defeat. Antony 
found her in the mid ft of thefe bloody executions. 

(a) Soon after fhe formed another very extraordinary 
defign. To avoid falling into Caefar's hands, who 
fhe forefaw would follow her into Egypt, fhe defigned 
to have her fhips in the Mediterranean carried into the 
Red fea, over the ifthmus between them, which is no 
more than thirty leagues broad j and afterwards to 
put all her treafures on board thofe fhips, and the 
others which fhe had in that fea. But the Arabians, 
who inhabited the coaft, having burnt all the fhips 
{a) A. M, 3974. Ant. J. C. 30. 
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(he had there, me was obliged to abandon her de. 
fign. 

Changing therefore her refolution, fhe thought only 
of gaining Caefar, whom fhe looked upon as her con- 
queror , and to make him a facrifice of Antony, whofe 
misfortunes had rendered him indifferent to her. Such 
was this princefs's difpofition. Though (he loved even 
to madnefs, fhe had ftill more ambition than love, and 
the crown being dearer to her than her hufband, fhe 
entertained thoughts of preferving it at the price of 
Antony's life. But concealing her fentiments from 
him, fhe perfuaded him to fend ambafladors to Caefar, 
to negotiate a treaty of peace with him. She joined 
her ambafladors with his ; but gave them inft ructions 
to treat feparately for herfelf. Csefar would not fo 
much as fee Antony's ambafladors. He difmiffed 
Cleopatra's with a favourable anfwer. He paflionately 
defired to make Aire of her perfon and treafuresj her 
perfon, to adorn his triumph ; her treafures, to en- 
able him to difcharge the debts he had contracted upon 
account of this war. He therefore gave her rea (on to 
conceive great hopes, in cafe fhe would facrifice An- 
tony to him. 

The latter, after his return from Libya, had re- 
tired into a country-houfe, which he had caufed to be 
built exprefsly on the banks of the Nile, in order to 
enjoy the converfation of two of his friends, who had 
followed him thither. In this retirement it might 
have been expected, that he would hear with pleafure 
the wife difcourfes of thofe two philofophers. But as 
they could not banifh from his heart his love for Cleo- 
patra, the fole caufe of all his misfortunes, that paf- 
fion, which they had only fufpended, foon refumed 
its former empire. He returned to Alexandria, aban- 
doned himfelf again to the charms and careffes of 
Cleopatra, and with defign to pleafe her, fent depu- 
ties again to Csefar, to demand life of him, upon the 
ihameful conditions of pafling it at Athens as a private 
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perfon ; provided Caefar would allure Egypt to Cleo- 
patra and her children. 

This fecond deputation, not having met with a 
more favourable reception than the former, Antony- 
endeavoured to extinguim in himfelf the fenfe of his 
prefent misfortunes, arid the apprehenfion of tho r e 
that threatened him, by abandoning himfelf immo- 
derately to feafting and voluptuoufnefs. Cleopatra 
and he regaled one another alternately, and ftrove with 
emulation to exceed each other in the incredible mag- 
nificence of their banquets. 

The queen, however, who forefaw what might 
happen, collected all forts of poifons, and to try 
which of them occafioncd death with the leaft pain, 
(he made the experiment of their virtues and {irength 
upon criminals in the prifons condemned to die. 
Having obferved that the ftrongell poifons caufed 
death the fooneft, but with great torment ; and 
that tliofe, which were gentle, brought on an eafy, 
but How death j {he tried the biting of venomous crea- 
tures, and caufed various kinds of ferpents to be ap- 
plied to different perfons. She made thefe experi- 
ments every day, and difcovered at length, that the 
afpic was the only one that caufed neither torture nor 
convulfions ; and which, throwing the perfon bit 
into an immediate heavinefs and ftupefa&ion, attended 
with a flight fweating upon the face, and a numbnefs 
of all the organs of fenfe, gently extinguiflied life ; 
fo that thofe in that condition were angry when any 
one awakened them, or endeavoured to make them 
rife, like people exceedingly fleepy. This was the 
poifon (he fixed upon. 

To difpel Antony's fufpicions and fubjedTs of com- 
plaint, (lie applied hcrfelf with more than ordinary 
follicitude in Carefling him. Though fhe celebrated 
her own birth- day with little folemnity, and fuitably 
to her prefent condition, fhe kept that of Antony with 
a fplendor and magnificence, above what fhe had ever 
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inftanced before; fo that many of the guefts who 
came poor to that feaft, went rich from it. 

Caefar, knowing how important it was to him, 
not to leave his victory imperfect, marched in the be- 
ginning of the fpring into Syria, and from thence fat 
down before Pelufium. He fent to fummon the gover- 
nor to open the gates to him ; and Seleucus, who com- 
manded there for Cleopatra, having received fecret 
orders upon that head, furrendcred the place without 
waiting a fiege. The rumour of this treafon fpread 
in the city. Cleopatra, to clear herfelf of the accu- 
fation, put the wife and children of Seleucus into An- 
tony's hands, in order that he might revenge his trea- 
chery, by putting them to death. What a monfter 
was this princefs ! The moft odious of vices were united 
in her perfon ; profefled immodefty, breach of faith, 
injuftice, cruelty, and what crowns all the reft, the 
falfe outfide of a deceitful amity, which covers a de- 
fjgn formed to deliver up to his enemy the perfon, fhe 
]oads with the moft tender carefles, and with marks of 
the warmeft and moft fincere attachment. Such are 
the effects of ambition, which was her predominant 
vice. 

Adjoining to the temple of Ifis, me had caufed 
tombs and halls to be erecled, fuperb as well for their 
beauty and magnificence, as their loftinefs and extent. 
Thither fhe ordered her moft precious moveables to be 
carried ; gold, filver, jewels, ebony, ivory, and a 
large quantity of perfumes and aromatic wood ; as if 
fhe intended to raife a funeral pile, upon which fhe 
would confume herfelf with her treafures. Csefar, 
alarmed for the latter, and apprehending, left her de- 
fpair fhould induce her to burn them, difpatched every 
day fome perfon to her, to give her great hopes of the 
moft kind and generous treatment, and neverthelefs 
advanced towards the city by great marches. 

Upon arriving there, he encamped near the Hippo- 
drome. He was in hopes of making himfelf malier 
of the city foon, by means of the intelligence he held 

with 
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with Cleopatra, upon which he relied no lefs than up- 
on his army. 

Antony was ignorant of that princefs's intrigues, 
and being unwilling to believe what was told him of 
them, he prepared for a good defence. He made a 
vigorous hlly, and after having feverely handled the 
befiegers, and warmly purfued to the very gates of their 
camp a detachment of horfe, which had been fent a- 
gainft him, he returned victorious into the city. This 
was the laft effort of his expiring valour j for after this 
exploit, his fortitude and fenfe of glory abandoned 
him, or were never after of any fervice to him. In- 
flead of making ufe of this advantage, and of apply- 
ing himfelf ferioufly to his defence, by obferving the 
motions of Cleopatra, who betrayed him ; he came, 
compleatly armed as he was, to throw himfelf at her 
feet, and to kifs her hands. The whole palace of 
Alexandria immediately refounded with acclamations, 
as if the liege had been raifed; and Cleopatra, who 
had no thoughts but of amufing Antony, ordered a 
magnificent feaft to be prepared, at which they pafled 
the reft of the day, and part of the night together. 

Early on the morrow, Antony refolved to attack 
Caefar by fea and land. He drew up his land-army 
upon fome eminences in the city, and from thence 
kept his galleys in view, which were going out of the 
port, in order to charge thofe of Caefar. He waited, 
without making any motion, to fee the fuccefs of 
that attack : but was much aftonifhed, when he faw 
Cleopatra's admiral llrike his flag, when he came in 
view of Caefar's, and furrender his whoJe fleet to him. 

This treafon opened Antony's eyes, and made him 
give credit to what his friends had told him, of the 
queen's perfidy. In this extremity he was for fina- 
lizing himfelf by an extraordinary act of valour, capa- 
ble, in his fenfe, of doing him abundance of honour. 
He fent to challenge Caefar to a {ingle co-mbat. Caefar 
made anfwer, that if Antony was weary of life, there 
Were other ways to die befides that. Antony, feeing 

himfelf 
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himfelf ridiculed by Caefar, and betrayed by Cleopa- 
tra, returned into the city, and was a moment after 
abandoned by all his cavalry. Seized with rage and 
defpair, he then flew to the palace, with defign to 
avenge himfelf upon Cleopatra, but" did not find her 
there. 

That artificial princefs, who had forefeen what hap- 
pened, to efcape the rage of Antony, had retired into 
the quarter where flood the tombs of the kings of 
Egypt, which was fortified with good walls, and of 
which (lie had ordered the gates to be clofed. She 
caufed Antony to be told, that preferring an honoura- 
ble death to a fhameful captivity, file had killed herfelf 
in the mid ft of her ancciiors tombs, where (he had 
alfo chofe her own fepulchre. Antony, too credulous, 
did not give himfelf time to examine a piece of news, 
which he ought to have fufpecled, after all Cleopatra's 
other infidelities ; and (truck with the idea of her 
death, pafled immediately from excefs of r2ge to the 
moft violent tranfports of grief, and thought only of 
following her into the grave. 

Having taken this furious refolution, lie fhut himfelf 
up in his apartment with a flave, and having caufed his 
armour to be taken off", he commanded him to plunge 
his dagger into his breaft. But that Have, full of af- 
fection, refpe&, and fidelity for his mafter, {tabbed 
himfelf with it, and fell dead at his feet. Antony, 
looking upon this adlion as an example for him to 
follow, thruft his fword into his body, and fell upon 
the floor in a torrent of his blood, which he mingled 
with that of his flave. At that moment an officer of 
the queen's guards came to Jet him know, that fhe 
was alive. He no fooncr heard the name of Cleopa- 
tra pronounced, than he opened his dying eyes,' and 
being informed that fhe was not dead, he fuffered his 
wound to be drefled, and afterwards caufed himfelf to 
be carried to the fort where fhe had fhut herfelf up. 
Cleopatra would not permit the gates to be opened to 
give him entrance, for fear of fome furprize ; but fhe 

appeared 
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appeared at an high window, from whence (he threw 
down chains and cords. Antony was made faft to 
thefe, and Cleopatra aflifted by two women, who 
were the only perfons fhe had brought with her into 
the tomb, drew him up. Never was there a more 
moving fight. Antony, all bathed in his blood, with 
death painted in his face, was dragged up in the air, 
turning his dying eyes, and extending his feeble hands 
towards Cleopatra, as if to conjure her to receive his 
laft breath j whilft (he, with her features diftorted, 
and her arms ftrained, pulled the cords with her whole 
ftrength ; the people below, who could give her no 
farther aid, encouraging her with their cries. 

When (he had drawn him up to her, and had laid 
him on a bed, (he tore her cloaths upon him, and 
beating her bread, and wiping the blood from his 
Wound, with her face clofe to his, (he called him her 
prince, her lord, her deareft fpoufe. Whilft (he made 
thefe mournful exclamations, (he cut off Antony's 
hair, according to the fuperftition of the Pagans, 
who believed that a relief to thofe who died a vio- 
lent death. 

Antony, recovering his fenfes, and feeing Cleopa- 
tra's affliction, faid to her, to comfort her, that he 
thought himfelf happy as he died in her arms ; and 
that as to his defeat, he was not amamed of it, it be- 
ing no difgrace for a Roman to be overcome by Ro- 
mans. He afterwards advifed her to fave her life and 
kingdom, provided (he could do fo with honour, to 
be upon her guard againft the traitors of her own 
court, as well as the Romans in Caefar's train, and to 
truft only Proculeius. He expired with thefe words. 

The fame moment Proculeius arrived from Caefar, 
who could not refrain from tears at the fad relation 
of what had pafled, and at the fight of the fword 
ftill reeking with Antony's blood, which was pre- 
fented to him. He had particular orders to get Cleo- 
patra into his hands, and to take her alive if poflible. 
That princefs refufed to furrender herfelf to him. She 
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had however a converfation with him, without letting 
him enter the tomb. He only came clofe to the gates, 
which were well fattened, but gave paflage for the 
voice through cracks. They talked a confiderable 
time together, during which me continually alked the 
kingdom for her children ; whiift he exhorted her to 
hope the beft, and pre/Ted her to confide all her inte- 
refts to Caefar. 

After having confidered the place well, he went to 
make his report to Gefar ; who immediately fent 
Gallus to talk again with her. Gallus went to the 
gates, as Proculeius had done, and fpoke like him 
through crevices, protracting the converfation on pur- 
pofe. In the mean while Proculeius brought a ladder 
to the wall, entered the tomb by the fame window 
through which (he ami her women had drawn up An- 
tony, and followed by two officers, who were with 
him, went down to the gate where {he was fpeaking 
to Gallus. One of the two women, who were {hut 
up with her, feeing him come, cried out, quite out of 
her fenfes with fear and furprize; Ob unfortunate Cleo- 
patra, you are taken ! Cleopatra turned her head, faw 
Proculeius, and would have ftabbed herfelf with a dag- 
ger, which {he always carried at her girdle. But Pro- 
culeius ran nimbly to her, took her in his arms, and 
faid to her, You wrong your/elf and Ctrfar too, in de- 
priving him of fo grateful an occafon of f jewing bis good- 
nefs and clemency. At the fame time he forced the 
dagger out of her hands, and {hook her robes, left {he 
fhould have concealed poifon in them. 

Csefarfent one of his freedmen, named Epaphrodi- 
tus, with orders to guard her carefully, to prevent her 
making any attempt upon herfelf, and to behave to 
her,- at the fame time, with all the regard and com- 
placency fhe could defire : he inftrucled Proculeius at 
the fame time, to afk the queen what {he defired of 
him. 

Csefar afterwards prepared to enter Alexandria, the 
conqueit of which there were n© longer any to difpute 

with 
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with him. He found the gates of it open, and all 
the inhabitants in extreme confirmation, not knowing 
what they had to hope or fear. He entered the city, 
converfing with the philofopher Ariaeus, upon whom 
he leant with an air of familiarity, to fign/fy pub- 
lickly the regard he had for him. Being arrived at 
the palace, he afcended a tribunal, which he ordered to 
be erected there ; and feeing the whole people proftrate 
upon the ground, he commanded them to rife. He 
then told them, that he pardoned them for three rea- 
fons : The firft, upon account of Alexander their 
founder ; the fecond, for the beauty of their city ; 
and the third, for the fake of Ariaeus one of their 
citizens, whofe merit and knowledge he efteemed. 

Proculeius, in the mean time, acquitted himfelf of 
his commi/fton to the queen, who at firft afked no- 
thing of Csfar, but his permimon to bury Antony, 
which was granted her without difficulty. She fpared 
no coft to render his interment magnificent, according 
to the cuftom of Egypt. She caufed his body to be 
embalmed with the moll: exquifite perfumes of the Eaft, 
and placed it amongft the tombs of the kings of 
Egypt. 

Caefar did not think proper to fee Cleopatra in the 
firft days of her mourning : but when he believed he 
might do it with decency, he was introduced into her 
chamber, after having afked her permiHion ; being de- 
firous to conceal his defigns under the regard he pro- 
feffed for her. She was laid upon a little bed, in a very 
iimpie and neglected manner. When he entered her 
chamber, though flie had nothing on but a fingle tu- 
nic, (he rofe immediately, and went to throw herfelf 
at his feet, horribly disfigured, her hair loofe and dif- 
ordered, her vifage wild and haggard, her voice faul- 
tering, her eyes almoft diflblved by exceffive weeping, 
and herbofom covered with wounds and bruifes. That 
natural grace and lofty mien, which derived from her 
beauty, were, however, not wholly extinct ; and not- 
withstanding the deplorable condition to which me was 
L 2 reduced 
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reduced, even through that depth of grief and dejec- 
tion, as from a dark cloud, fhot forth pointed graces, 
and a kind of radiance, which brightened in her looks, 
and in every motion of her countenance. Though 
flic was almoft dying, (he did not defpair of infpiring 
that' young victor with love, as fhe had formerly done 
Caefar and Antony. 

The chamber where fhe received him was full of 
the portraits of Julius Caefar. My lord, faid fhe to 
him, pointing to thofe pictures, behold thofe images 
of him who adopted you his fucceflbr in the Roman 
empire, and to whom I was obliged for my crown. 
Then taking letters out of her bofom, which fhe had 
concealed in it j fee alfo, faid fhe, kiffing them, the 
dear teftimonies of his love. She afterwards read fome 
of the moft tender of them, commenting upon them, 
at proper intervals, with moving exclamations, and 
paffionate glances ; but fhe employed thofe arts with 
no fuccefs 5 for whether her charms had no longer 
the power they had in her youth, or that ambition 
was Caefar's ruling paflion, he did not feem affected 
with either her perfon or converfation ; contenting 
himfelf with exhorting her to take courage, and with 
affuring her of his good intentions. She was far from 
not difcerning that coldnefs, from which (he con- 
ceived no good augury ; but diflembling her concern, 
and changing the difcourfe, fhe thanked him for the 
compliments Proculeius had made her in his name, and 
he had thought fit to repeat in perfon. She added, that 
in revenge fhe would deliver to him all the treafures 
of the kings of Egypt. And in effect, fhe put an 
inventory into his hands of all her moveables, jewels, 
and revenues. And as Seleucus, one of her treafurers, 
who was prefent, reproached her with not declaring 
the whole, and with having concealed part of her 
moft valuable effects; incenfed at fo great an infult, 
fhe rofe up, ran to him, and gave him feveral blows 
in the face. Then turning towards Caefar, Is it not 
a horrible thing, faid fhe to him, that when you have 
2 not 
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not difdained to vifit mc, and have thought fit to 
confole me in the fad condition I now am, my own 
domeftics mould accufe me before you of retaining 
fome woman's jewels, not to adorn a miferable perfon 
as I arn, but for a prefent to your fifter Oclavia, and 
and your wife Livia ; that their protection may in- 
duce you to afford a more favourable treatment to an 
unfortunate princefs ? 

Caefar was exceedingly pleafed to hear her talk in 
that manner, not doubting but the love of life infpired 
her with fuch language. He told her, fhe might dif- 
pofe as fhe pleafed of the jewels fhe had referved : and 
after having allured her, that he would treat her with 
more generofity and magnificence than (he could ima- 
gine, he withdrew, imagining that he had deceived 
her, and was deceived himfelf. 

Not doubting but Caefar intended to make her ferve 
as an ornament to his triumph, fhe had no other 
thoughts than to avoid that fhame by dying. She 
well knew, that (he was obferved by the guards who 
had been afligned her, and under colour of doing her 
honour, followed her every where ; and befides, that 
her time was fhort, Oefar's departure approaching. 
The better therefore to amufe him, fhe fent to de- 
fire, that fhe might go to pay her laft duty at the 
tomb of Antony, and take her leave of him. Caefar 
having granted her that permiflion, fhe went thither 
accordingly to bathe that tomb with her tears, and to 
afllire Antony, to whom fhe addrefled her difcourfe, 
as if he had been prefent before her eyes, that flie 
would foon give him a more certain proof of her af- 
fection. 

After that fatal proteftation, which fhe accompanied 
with fighs and laments, fhe caufed the tomb to be 
covered with flowers, and returned to her chamber. 
She then went into a bath, and from the bath to table, 
having ordered it to be ferved magnificently. When 
fhe rofe from table, fhe wrote a letter to Caefar ; and 
having made all quit her chamber except her two wo- 
L 3 men, 
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men, me fhut the door, fate down upon a bed, and 
afked for a bafket of figs, which a peafant had lately 
brought. She placed it by her, and a moment after 
lay down as if Ike had fallen afleep. But that was the 
effect of the afpic, which was concealed amongft the 
fruit, and had filing her in the arm, which fhe had held 
to it. The pcifon immediately communicated itfelf 
to the heart, and killed her without pain, or being 
perceived by any body. The guards had orders to let 
nothing pafs without a ftrict fearch into it ; but the 
difguifed peafant, who was one of the queen's faithful 
fervants, played his part fo well, and there appeared 
fo little appearance of defign in a bafket of figs, that 
the guards fuffered him to enter. Thus all Caefar's 
precautions were ineffectual. 

He did not doubt Cleopatra's refolution, after hav- 
ing read the letter fhe had wrote him, to defire that he 
would fuffer her body to be laid in the fame tomb 
with that of Antony, and inflantly difpatched two of- 
ficers to prevent it. But notwithstanding all the hafte 
they could make, they found her dead. 

That * princefs was too haughty, and too much 

•* Aufa & jacentem vifere regiam 
Vultu fcreno fortis, & afperas 
Traftarc ferpente?, ut atrum 
Corpore comliberet venenum, 
Dclibcrata morte fcrocior : 
Srevis Liburnis icilicet invidens 
Privata deduci lupcrbo 

Non humilis mulier triumpho. 

Hor. Od. 37. lib. l, 

Not the dark palace of the realms below 

Can aivc tie fur: cus purpefe of her f.ul \ 
Calmly Jhe looks from her j'upericr ivcc, 

Ihat can bctb death and fear antroul j 
Provokes the ferpenf s fiing, his rage dijdains. 
And icy <s to feel his P'ifon in her veins. 
Invidious to the tiSlor's fancy" d pride, 

She 'will no: from her civn defcend, 
Difgrac\l, a "vulgar captite, by his fide. 

His pompous triumph to attend \ 

But finely jius to death > and bids her forrows end. 
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above the vulgar, to fuffer herfelf to be led in triumph 
at the wheels of the victor's chariot. Determined to 
die, and thence become capable of the fierceft refolu- 
tions, file faw with dry eyes and indifference, the 
mortal venom of the afpic glide into her veins. 

She died at thirty-nine years of age, of which fhe 
had reigned twenty-two from the death of her father. 
The ftatues of Antony were thrown down, and thofe 
of Cleopatra remained as they were ; Archibius, wh > 
had long been in her fervice, having given Csefar a 
thoufand talents, that they might not be treated as 
Antony's had been. 

After Cleopatra's death, Egypt was reduced into a 
province of the R.oman empire, and governed by a 
prafedt fent thither from Rome. The reign of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, to date its commencement from 
the death of Alexander the Great, had continued two 
hundred fourfcore and thirteen years, from the year 
of the world 3681, to 3974. 



Condufton of the antlent hijlory. 

TI/" E have feen hitherto, without fpeaking of the 
v " firft and ancient kingdom of Egypt, and of 
fome ftates, feparate, and in a manner entirely diftinft, 
from the reft, three great fucceflive empires, founded 
on the ruins of each other, fubfift during a long ieries 
of ages, and at length entirely difappear ; the empire 
of the Babylonians, the empire of the Medes and Per- 
sians, and the empire of the Macedonians and the 
Grecian princes, fucceffors of Alexander the Great. 
A fourth empire arifes, that of the Romans, which 
having already fwallowed up moft of thofe which 
have preceded it, will extend its conquefts, and after 
having fubje&ed all to its power by force of arms, be 
itfelf torn in a manner into different pieces, and by 
being fo difmembred, make way for the eftablifhment 
or almoftall the kingdoms, which now divide Europe, 
Aha, and Africa. Behold here, to fpeak properly, 
L 4 an 
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an abridged picture of all ages ; of the glory and pow- 
er of all the empires of the world ; in a word, of all 
that human greatnefs has of moft fplendid, and moft 
capable of exciting admiration ! All thefe, by an 
happy concurrence, generally unite in it : height of ge- 
nius, delicacy of talfe, attended with folid judgment ; 
the excellent tafte of eloquence, carried to the higheft 
degree of perfection, without departing from the Na- 
tural and the True - } the glory of arms, with that of 
arts and fciences ; valour in conquering, and ability 
in government. What a multitude of great men of 
every kind does it not prefent to our view ! What 
powerful, what glorious kings ! What great captains ! 
What famous conquerors ! What wife magiftrates ! 
What learned philofophers ! What admirable legifla- 
tors ! We are tranfported with beholding in certain 
ages and countries, as if peculiar to themfelves, an ar- 
dent zeal for juftice, a paflionate love for their country, 
a noble difintereftcdnefs, a generous contempt of 
riches, and an efteem for poverty, which aftonifh 
and amaze us, fo much they appear above human 
nature. 

In this manner we think and judge. But whilft 
we are in admiration and extafy at the view of fo ma- 
ny mining virtues, the Supreme Judge, who can alone 
eftimate all things, fees nothing in them, but trifle, 
meannefs, vanity, and pride 5 and, whilft mankind 
are continually bufied in perpetuating the power of 
their families, in founding kingdoms, and eternizing 
themfelves, if that were poflible, God, from his 
throne on high, overthrows all their projects, and 
makes even their ambition the means of executing his 
purpofes, infinitely fuperior to our underftandings. 
He alone knows his operations and defigns. All ages 
are prefent to him : he feetb from everlafling to ever- 
lofting {b). He has afligned all empires their fate and 
duration. In all the different revolutions we have 
feen, that nothing has come to pafs by chance. We 

lb\ Ecclef. xxxix. J 9. 
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know, that under the image of that ftatue, which 
Nebuchodonofor faw, of an enormous height and 
terrible afpe£t, with the head of gold, the breaft and 
arms of filver, the belly and thighs of brafs, and the 
legs of iron mixed with clay, God thought fit to re- 
prefent the four great empires, uniting in them, as 
we have feen in the courfe of this hiftory, all that is 
glorious, grand, formidable, and powerful. And of 
what has the Almighty occafion for overthrowing this 
immenfc colofTus ? (c) A fmall flonc was cut out with' 
tut hands, which J'mote the image upon his feet, that 
were of iron and clay, and brake them to pieces. Then 
was the iron, the clay, the brafs, the filver, and the 
gold broken to pieces together, and became like the chaff 
of the fummer threjhing- floors, and the wind carried 
them away, that no place was found for them, and the 
Jlone, that fmote the image, became a great mountain* 
and filled the whole earth. 

We fee with our own eyes the accomplifhment of 
this admirable prophefy of Daniel, at lead in part. 
Jesus Christ, who defcended to cloath himfelf 
with flefh and blood in the facred womb of the blefied 
virgin, without the participation of man, is the fmall 
ftone that came from the mountain without human 
aid. The prevailing characlerifticks of his perfon, 
of his relations, his appearance, his manner of teach- 
ing, his difciples, in a word, of every thing that re- 
lates to him, were fimplicity* poverty, and humility ; 
which were fo extreme, that they concealed from the 
eyes of the proud Jews the divine luftre of his mira- 
cles, how mining foever it was, and from the fight of 
the devil himfelf, as penetrating and attentive as he was, 
the evident proofs of his divinity. 

Notwithstanding that feeming weaknefs, and even 
meannefs, Jesus Christ will certainly conquer 
the whole univeife. It is under this idea a prophet 

(0 ^n. c. ii. v. 34, 55. 
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reprefenfs him to us : (d) He went forth conquering 
and to conquer. His work and million are, to fet up 
a kingdom for his father y which fiiall never be de- 
flroyed ; and the kingdom which JJjoll not be left to other 
people ; like thcfe of which we have feen in the hif- 
tory ; but it /ball break in pieces, and confume all thcfe 
kingdoms y and it Jhalljland for ever. 

The power granted to Jesus Christ, the 
founder of this empire, is without bounds, meafure, 
or end. The kings, who glory fo much in their 
puiflance, have nothing which approaches in the leaft 
to that of Jesus Christ. They do not reign 
over the will of man, which is real dominion. 
Their fubjecls can think as they pleafe independently 
of them. There are an infinitude of particular ac- 
tions done without their order, and which efcape 
their knowledge, as well as their power Their 
dengns often iniicarry and come to nothing, even 
during their own lives. But with Jesus Christ 
it is quite othervvife. (e) All paver is given unto him 
in heaven and In earth. Fie exercifes it principally 
upon the rvnr.s and mind' of men. Nothing is done 
without hi-, order or per mi (Son. Every thing is dif- 
pofed by his wifdom and power. Every thing co- 
operates directly or indirectly, to the accomplishment 
of his defigns. 

Whilft all things are in motion and fluctuate upon 
earth ; whilft ftatcs and empires pafs away with in- 
credible rapidity, and human race, vainly employed 
in the external view of thefe things, are alfo drawn 
in by the fame ton en t, alm>~>ft without perceiving it ; 
there rafTcs in fecret an cider and difpofition of things 
unknown and invihble, which however determine 
our fate to all eternity. The duration of ages has 
no other end, than the formation of the bodies of the 
elect, winch augments and tends daily towards perfection. 



(</) Apcc. vi. 2. 
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When it fhall receive its final accomplifhment by the 
death of the laft of the ele& ; (/) Then co?netb the 
end, when he fhall have delivered up the kingdom to. 
God) even the Father ; when he Jhall have put down 
all rule 9 and all authority », and power. God grant 
that we may all have our fhare in that blefled king- 
dom, whofe law is truth, whofe king is love, and 
whofe duration is eternity. Fiat, Fiat, 

if) 1 Cor. xv, 44. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

CHRONOLOGYis the knowledge of times. 
It (hews to what year the events related in hif- 
tory are to be referred. The years ufed for 
meafuring the duration of time are either folar or 
lunar. 

The folar year is that fpace of time between one 
equinox and another of the fame denomination the 
next year : for inftance, from the vernal equinox to 
the vernal equinox following, which contains 365 days 
five hours and forty-nine minutes. 

The lunar year is compofed of twelve lunar months, 
of which each is twenty- nine days twelve hours and 
forty-four minutes, that make in all 354. days eight 
hours and forty-eight minutes. 

Both of thefe years are called Aftronomical, to di- 
llinguim them from that vulgarly ufed, which is 
termed Civil or Political. 

Tho* nations may not agree amongft themfelves in 
the manner of determining their years, fome regulat- 
ing them by the fun's motion, and others by the 
moon's ; they however generally ufe the folar year in 
Chronology. It fecms at firft, that as the lunar years 
are fhorter than the folar, that inequality fhould pro- 
duce feme error in chronological calculations. But 
it is to be obferved that the people who ufed lunar 
}ears, added a certain number of intercalary days, to 
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make them agree with the folar ; which reconcile 
them with each other, or at leaft, if there be any 
difference, it may be neglected, when the queftion 
is only to determine the year, in which a fa£ has 
happened. 

In Chronology there are certain times diftinguiflied 
by fome great event, to which all the reft are referred. 
* Thefe are called Epochs, from a Greek word which 
fignifies to ftay, becaufe we ft ay there to confider, as 
from a refting-place, all that has happened before or 
after, and by that means to avoid Anachronifms, 
that is to fay, thofe errors which induce confufion of 
times. 

The choice of the events, which are to ferve as 
Epochs, is arbitrary, and a writer of hiftory may take 
fuch, as beft fuit his plan. 

When we begin to compute years from one of 
thefe points diftinguiflied by a confiderable event, the 
enumeration and feries of fuch years is called iEras. 
There are almoft as many iEras as there have been 
different nations. The principal, and mod ufed, are 
thofe of the World, of J ejus Chrijl, of the Olympiads, 
and of Rome. I mould have been glad to have ufed 
all the four in the Chronological Tables at the end 
of my hiftory. But the narrow compafs of pages in 
twelves obliges me to confine myfelf to the two moft 
famous, that is to fay, that of the World, and that of 
Jefus Chrift. 

Every body knows that the Olympiads derive their 
origin from the Olympic games, which were cele- 
brated in Peloponnefus near the city of Olympia. 
Thefe games were fo folemn, that Greece made them 
her epoch for computing her years. By Olympiad is 
meant the fpace of four years compleat, which is the 
time that elapfed between one celebration of games 
and another. The firft ufed by chronoJogers begins, 
according to Ufher, in the fummer of the year of the 

World 
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World 3**8, before Chrift 776. When die time 
on which an event happened is reckoned by the Olym- 
piads, authors lay the firft, fecond, or third, See. 
year of fuch an Olympiad ; which being once known, 
it is eafy to find the year of the world to which the 
fame h& is to be referred, and in like manner when 
the year of the world is known, it is eafy to find ' that 
of the Olympiad which agrees with it. 

Rome was built, according to Varro's Chronology, 
in the year of the world 3251, and the 753d before 
Jefiis Chrift. Cato dates the foundation of that city 
two years later, in the year of the world 3253, before 
Jefus Chrift 751. I mall follow the opinion of the 
latter in my Roman hiftory. The years reckoned 
from this Epoch are called indifferently years of Rome, 
or years from the foundation of the city. 

The 'Julian period is alfo a famous iEra in Chronih 
leg, ufed principally for reckoning the years before 
Chrift. I am going to explain wherein this period 
confifts, and its ufe : but firft I muft give the reader 
an idea of the three Cycles, of which it is compofed. 

By the word Cycle, the revolution of a certain num- 
ber of years is under/food. 

The Solar Cycle is a term of twenty-eight years, 
which includes all the variations that the Sundays and 
days of the week admit, that is to lay, at the end of 
twenty-eight years the feven firft letters of the alpha- 
bet, which arc ufed in the calendar for noting the day 
Of die week, and which are called Dominical Letters, 
return in the fame order in which they were at firft. 
To underftand what I have now faid, it muft be ob- 
served, that if the year had only fifty-two weeks, 
there would be no change in the order of the dominical 
letters. But as it has a day more, and two in leap- 
year, that produces all the variations, included in the 
space of twenty-eight years, of which the Solar Cycle 



The 
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"" r The Lunar Cycle, called alfo the Golden Number, 
is the revolution of nineteen years, at the end of 
which the moon returns, within near an hour and an 
half, to the fame point with the fun, and begins its 
lunations again in the fame order as at firft. We are 
indebted for the invention of the Cycle to Methon, a 
famous Athenian aftro. omer. Before the invention 
of the Epafls, it was ufed for marking the days of the 
new moon in the Calendar. 

Befides thefe two Cycles, chronologers admit a third 
alfo called hdiclion. This is a revolution of fifteen 
years, of which the firii is called the firjl InditTttn, 
the fecond the fecond Indi.lion, and fo on to the fif- 
teenth, after which they begin again to count the firft 
Indi&ion, &c, 

The firfl Indiclion is generally fupppfed to have DC« 
gan three years before the birth of Chrift. 

If thefe three cycles, that is to /ay z8, 19 and ij, 
are multiplied by each other, the product will be 7980, 
which is what is called the Julian period. 

One of the properties of this period, is to give the 
three characteriftic cycles of each year, that is to fay, 
the current year of each of the three cycles ; for ex- 
ample, every body knows that the vulgar /Era com- 
mences at the year 47 14 of the "Julian period. If that 
number be divided by 28, what remains * after the 
divifion, fhews the folar cycle of that year. In the 
fame manner the lunar cycle and the indi&ion may 
be found. It is demonftrated that the three numbers 
which exprefs thefe three Cycles, cannot be found 
again in the fame order in any other year of the Julian 
period. It is the fame in refpeel to the cycles of other 
years. 

If we trace this period back to its firft year, that 
is to fay, to the year when the three cycles, of which 

• / faj Vlbat retrain, and the beginning of the period, and 

uot the quotient, at fome authors vobat remains after the divifion, 

A i fir (be quotient exprejj'es the fkevis the year of tie enrnnt 

Mmfcr »f Cycles elapfed Jince C.ych: 
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it is compofed, began, we {hall find it precede the 
creation of the world 710 years, fuppofing the creation 
to precede the vulgar /Era. only 4004 years. 

This period is called Julian, becaufe it is made to 
agree with the years of Julius Caefar. Scaliger in- 
vented it to reconcile the fyftems that divided the chro- 
nologers concerning the length of time elapfed fince the 
beginning of the world. There are who believe that 
only 4004 years of the world are to be reckoned before 
Jefus Chrijl. Others give more extent to that fpace, 
and augment the number of years of which it confifts. 
Thefe variations difappear when the Julian period is 
ufed, for every body agrees in refpe& to the year in 
which it began, and there is no body who does not 
know, that the firir year of the vulgar JEra falls in 
the 4714th of that period. Thus in the Julian pe- 
riod there are two fixed points, which unite all fyf- 
tems, and reconcile all chronologers. 

It is eafy to find the year of the Julian period^ that 
anfwers to any year whatfoever of the vulgar /Era of 
the world. For as the beginning of the Julian period 
precedes that /Era 710 years, by adding that number 
to the year propofed of the /Era of the world, we 
have the year of the Julian period that anfwers to it. 
For inftance, we know that the battle of Arbela was 
fought in the year of the world 3673. If to that 
number we add 710, it will be 4383, which number 
exprefles the year of the Julian period, to which the 
battle of Arbela is to be referred. 

It remains for me to fay a few words upon the or- 
der I have obfcrved in my Chronological tables. At 
firft I propofed to make as many columns as there 
are different nations in my book, whofe hiftory falls 
out in the fame times, and to place them all in the 
fame line with each other, in order that all the events 
that happened in the fame year might be feen at one 
view. But, befidcs my not having fuificient room 
to place fo many columnb fide by fide with each other, 
I found that I fhould have been obliged to leave too 

many 
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many blank fpaces, which would have confiderably 
lengthened the tables, and in confequence f welled the 
volume, that as it is, is very large. I therefore chofe 
to feparate the Carthaginians and Syracufans, and to 
give their chronology apart. The hiftories of thofe 
two people are abundantly interwove with each other, 
and have little relation to thofe of the other nations of 
whom I have treated. 

The reader knows that hitherto I have not entered 
into Chronological difcuflions, and undoubtedly does 
not expecl: that I ftiould do fo now. I mall generally 
follow Ufher, whom I have chofen for my guide in 
this fubjeft. 



ASSY- 
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A. M. ASSYRIANS. Ant. 

J.C. 

1800. Nimrod, founder of the firil empire of the Af- 2204, 
fyrians. 

Ninws, fon of Nimrod. 

Szmir amis, /he reigned 42 years, 

Ninyas. 

The hiftory of the fucceflbrs of Ninyas for 
thirty generations, except of Phul and 
Sardanapalus, is unknown. 



TABLE. 



*35 



EGYPT. 

A. M. 



GREECE. Ant; 

J;C. 



1816. Menes or Mesr AIM/ 
firftking of Egypt. 

Busiris. 

OsVM ANDIA8S 
UcHOR EUS. 
MOERIS. 



ax88. 



The King - /hepherds 
feize the lower Egypt. 
They reign a6o years. 

Abraham enters Egypt, 
where Sarah is in great 
danger from one of the 
King-ftiepherds. 



Thethmosis expels 
the King-fhepherds, and 
reigns in the Lower E- 
gypt. 

Jofeph is carried into 
Egypt, and fold by Poti- 
phar. 

Jacob goes into Egypt 
with his family. 

Ram esses-Mi a mum 
begins to reign in Egypt. 
He perfecutes the Ifrae- 
lites. 

Ce crops carries a co- 
lony from Egypt, and 
founds the kingdom of 
Athens, 



Foundation of the king- _ 
domofSicyon. * 0 * 9 ' 

2084* 



19201 

Foundation of the king- |g^ # 
domof Argos. Deluge of- 
Ogyges in Attica, 

1S25, 



17x8. 
l$77» 



Foundation of the king- 1556* 
dom of Athens by Ce- 
crops. He inititute* the 
Areopagus. 
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EGYPT. 



A* M. 



Ant. 
J- a 



1404.* Amenophis, the eldeft fon of Ramefies, fucceeds i* I(3i 
him. 

The Ifraelites quit Egypt. Araenophis is fwal- 149 1, 
lowed up in the Red-fea. Sefoftris his (on fucceeds 
him. He divides Egypt into thirty nomes, or di- 
ftricls, renders Ethiopia tributary, conquers Alia, and 
fubje£ts the Scythians as far as the Tanais. On hi« 
r«turn into Egypt he kills hlmftif after a reign of 33 
years. 



«547. Ph iron fucceeds ScMrii. 1474. 



ftSoo< PadTETrs. ?n his reign Park is driven into Egypt Ift0 4. 
on his return to Troy with Hclwu 

Rhampsinith. 

Cheops. 

Chzphrem; 

Mycerinvs. 

ASYCHIS. 

The fix preceding reigns were 17c years in duration, 
but it is hard to aifiga the length of each of thsna U 
particular. 



8991, Phar aob king of Egypt gives hisdaughter in mar- i 0I j, 
riage to Solomon. 

30*6. Sesac, otherwife called Sefonchis. It was with g7 3, 
him that Jeroboam took refuge. 
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GREECE. Ant. 

J. C 

Under Cranaus, fucceffor of Ceerops, happens Deu- 15x61 
calion's flood. 

Foundation of the kingdom of Laced«monia, of 
which Lelex is thcErft king. 



1530. Dan a us, brother of Sefo/tris, leaves Egfpt, and I474« 

retires into the Peloponnefus, where he makes himfelf 
matter of Argos. 

Perfeus, the fifth of Danaus's fucceflbrs, having 
unfortunately killed his grandfather, abandons Argos, 
and founds the kingdom of Mycenae. 
4628. Sisyphus the fon of ./Eolus makes himfelf mafter 1376* 
of Corinth. 

4710. The defendants of Sifyphus are driven out of Corinth 1&94* 
by the HeracJida?. 

1720. /Egaeus, the fon of Pandion, king of Attica. The 1*84* 
expedition of the Argonauts is dated in the reign of this 
prince. 

2800. The Hcraclidae make thcmfelves matters of Pelo- 1204* 
ponnefus, from whence they arc obliged to retire fo«n 
after. 

2820. Troy token by the Greeks. 1 1 84* 



2900. The Heraclidas re-enter Peloponnefus, and feize II 04* 
Sparta, where the brothers Euryfthenes and Procles 
reign together. 

2934, Institution of the Archons at Athens. Medon the 10701 

fon of Codrus is the firft. 
2949, Cadmus builds the city of Thebes, and makes it the 1055* 

feat of his government. 
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At M. EGYPT. GREECE. 



3033. Sesac marches againft 
Jerufalem, and conquers 
Judaea. 

3°^3' Zara king of Egypt 
makes war with Afa king 
of Judah. 

Anysis. In his reign 
Sabacus, king of Ethiopia, 
makes himfelf mafter of 
^gyptj reigns there fifty 
years, after which he re- 
tires, and leaves the king- 
dom to Anyfis. 



3120. * Lycurgus. 

3160* Homer. Hefiod lived 

about the fame time. 

3210* Car an us founds the 

kingdom of Macedonia. 

3228, Beginning of the com- 

mon JEra of the Olym- 
piade. 
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I return to the chronology of the Afly- Ant. 

rians, which I difcontinued, becaufe J* c ' 
from Ninyas down to about this time, 
nothing is known of their hiftory. 

ASSYRIANS. 



3133. Phui.. The king of Ninive, who repented upon 7 *j t 

•Jonah's preaching. 
3237. Sardan apalus, the hft king of the firft empire 767* 

of the Aflyrians. After a reign of twenty years, he 

burns himfelf in his palace. 

The firft empire of the Aflyrians, which ended at 

the death of Sardanapalus, had fubfifted more than 

1450 years. Out of its ruins three others were formed, 

that of" the Aflyrians of Babylon, that of the Aflyrians 

of Ninive, and that of the Medes. 
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A. M. EGYPT. GREECE. Ant. 



3161. Firft war Between the -j., 

Meffenians and Lacedae- 
monians. It continue! 
twenty years. 



, a80f Archilochui the fa- 7 2 4« 

3 mous poet. 
3 »gc, Sehon. He feigned 7*9' 
fourteen years. 



TABLE. 

A.M. BABYL. NINIVE. MEDES. 



LY D I A. 



3268. 



Belesis, 
or Nabo- 

N ASSAR. 

The fcrip- 
ture calls 
himBaladan. 



Theg- 

LATH 

Phala- 
sari The 



Arbaces 
exercifes the 
fovereign au- 
thority over 



8th year of the Medes, 
his reign he without ta- 
aids Ahaz king upon 
king of Ju- him the ti- 
dah, and tie of king, 
snakes him- 
felf mafterof 
Syria, and of 
part of the 
kingdom jof 
Judatu 



Mt RO- 

dach Ba- 
la dan. 
He fent am- 
bafTadors ta 
Hezekkh to 
congratulate 
him upon 
the recovery 
of his health. 
Nothing is 
known of 
the other 
kings that 
reigned ia 
Babylon. 



Vol. v 



S A L M A • 
NASAE. 

The eigh 
year of his 
reign he took 
Samaria,jand 
carried away 
the people 
into capti- 



The He- 

racl:das pof- 
fefs the king- 
dom of Ly- 
dia 505 
years. Ar- 
gon was the 
rirft king. 
He began to 
reign in the 
year of the 
world 2781. 
The hiftory 
of his fuccef- 
fors is little 
known be- 
fore Can- 
4aules. 



Cajcdaf- 



241 

Ant. 
J.C. 
747* 



7J«. 
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EGYPT. GREECE. 

A. M. 



Ant. 
J. C 



33'9- 



33*0. 



Tharaca reigns 18 
years. 

Anarchy two years in 
Egypt. 

Twelve of the princi- 
pal lords of Egypt feize 
the, kingdom, of which 
each governs a part with 
equal authority. 



Second war between 
the Lacedaemonians and 
Meffcnians 14 years. 



6S4. 



243 

Ant. 
J. C. 
7i8« 



7*7- 



TABLE. 

A.M. BABYL, NINIVE. MEDIA. LYDIA. 

3*86» Gyges. He 

putsCandau- 
les to death, 
and reigns in 
Jus ftead. 

3**7* Senna- 
cherib. In 

the fifth year 

of his reign 

he makes 

war againft 

Hezekiah 

king of Tu- 

dah. 

An angel 

deftroys his 

army at the 
time he is 
befieging Je- 
rufalem. 
On his re. 
turn to his 
kingdom, he 
is killed by 
hisownfons. 

-jO* AsARHAO- 

J ' OOK, 710. 



Dejoces ~ 
caufes him- ''^ 
feif to be de- 
clared king 
oftheMedes. 



M z 
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A.M. EGYPT. GREECE. Ant. 

h c. 



8334* 11 Psa mm it lew's, one ^. 0l 
of the twelve kings, de- 
feats the other eleven, and 
remains fole mafter of E- 
gypt. He takes Azoth 
after a fisge of 29 y«ars. 



A.M. BABYL. 



TABLE. 

NINIVE. MEDIA* 

ASARH AD- 
DON unites 
the empire 
of Babylon 
with that of 
Ninive. 



L Y D I A. 



245 
Ant. 
JC. 

On. 



AsARH A»- 

don carries 
the remains 
of the king- 
dom of Ifrasl 
into Aflyria. 
The fame 
year he put« 
Manafleh in 
chains, and 
carries hina 
to Babyloa. 



Death of 
Gyges. 

Ardy6 hia. 
fon fuccecds 
him. In his 
reign, of 49 
years, the 
Cimmerians 
rrade them- 
felves maf- 
ters of Sar- 
di?. 



M 3 
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EGYPT. GREECE. Ant. 

A. M. j, c< 



33 6 4* Tyrtjeu*, a poet who 64^ 

excelled in celebrating mi- 
Jitary virtue, 

T hales of Miletus, 
founder of the Ionic feft, 
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A.M. NIN.etBAB. MEDIA. L Y D I A; Ant. 

669. 

3335. SAOSDUCHIN, 

or Nabucha* 
oonosor I. The 

twelfth year of g,_ 
3347. his reign he de- . Death of De- b >7- 
feats Phraortes, Joces. P*»aor- 
JcingoftheMedes, tbs fucaeds him. 
and takes Ecba- 
tana. It was af- 
ter this expedition 
that he made 
HoJophernes be- 
fiege Bethulia. 

3356. Death of Na- ^48, 
buchadonofor. Sa- 
racus, called alio 

CHYNAL ADA- 

nvs faccceded 
him. 



336*, Phraorte9 pe- *35» 

**'"' ' ri/hes at the fiege 

of Ninive with 

part of his army; 

Cyaxares bh 

fon fucceeds him. 

The fecond year 

of his reign he 

beats the Aflyri- 

ans, and attacks 

Ninive, the liege 

of which he is 

obliged to aban- 
don by a fudden 

irruption of the 

Scythians into his 

dominions. 



M 4 
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A. M. EGYPT. GREECE. Ant. 

J. c 



33 ? «« Draco, legiflatflr of fo^, 

Atheas. 



.3388. Nechao. The feventh 
year of bis reign he de- 
feats the kbg of Aflyria, 
and fekes part of his domi- 
nions. Hereig*«d f.xtftn 
years. 



TABLE. 



A. M. NIN, it BAB. MEDIA* 
3373- 



LYIMA* 

Sadyattej, 
He forms the 
fiege of Miletus 
in the fifteenth 
year of his reign. 



249 

-Anti 
J. C. 
031, 



3378. 



Nabopol AS- 
sar's revolt a- 
gainft Saracus. 
He makes him- 
felf mafter of 
Babylon. 



Deftruftion of 
Ninive. From 
thenceforth Ba- 
bylon was the ca- 
pital of the Af- 
fyriayi empire. 



616, 



Cyaxares joins 
his forces with 
thofe of Nabo- 
polafTar , takes 
Ninive , and puts 
Saracus its king 
to death. 



53^5". Altattif. 6ig», 

He continues the 
fiege of Miletus 
which had b*en 
carried on fix 
years by his fa- 
ther, and puts an 
end to it fix years 
after by con- 
cluding a peace 
with the be- 
fieged. In the 
fame prince's 
reign there was v 
a war between 
the Medes and 
Lydians, which 
was terminated- 
by the marriage 
of Cyaxares with 
Aryenis the 
daughter of Aly- 
attes. 



U 5 
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A.M. EGYPT. G R H C £, Ant; 

J. C. 



3400. 



3404* Fsamm it fix years. 



Solon; 6o4« 
The feven fages of 

Greece lived about this 

time. 

Alckus, from whom 
the Alcaic verfes take their 
name. 

Safho, at the fame 
time. 

6oo« 
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A. M.BABYLON. MEDIA. LYDIA. Ant. 

? ,C ' 

3397. Nabopolaflar 0°7« 
afibciates his fon 
Nabucodonofor in 
the empire, and 
fends him at the 
head of an army 
to re-conquer the 
countries taken 
from him by 
Nechao, 

donofor. .. He 
tranfports a great 
number of Jews 
to Babylon, and 
amongft them 
the prophet Da- 
niel. 

The captivity 
begins from this 
carrying away the 

Jews to Babylon. £ D e? 



3399' 



Death of Na- 
bopoUuTar. His 

fonNABUCODO- 
NOSOK II. ftlC- 

ceeds him in all 
his dominions. 



3401: Nabucodono- *ol"» 
for's firft dream 
interpreted by 
Daniel. 



1AJ0X1 AsTVAGIS, 

the fon of Cya- 
xares, gives his 
daughter in mar* 



2 $2 

A.M. 
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EGYPT. GREECE. 



3410. AprIEs. He makes 
himfelf matter of Sidon, 
in the firft years of his 
reign. 

341 1. Zedekiah king of Ju- 
dah, mr.kes an alliance 
with the king of Egypt 
contrary to the advice of 
the prophet Jeremiah. 
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A. M. BABYLON. MEDIA. LYDIA, Ant. 

T. C« 

riage to Cam- 
byfes king of 
Perfia. 

•Uok. Nabncodono- 599, 

3T J for's Lieutenants, 
after having ra- 
vaged Judaea, 
blockade Jeru- 
salem, and put 

king Tehoiakim Birth of Cy- 
to death. About rus. 
the end of the 
fame year, Na- 
bucodonofor re- 
pairs in perfon to 

ierufalem, makes 
imfelf mafter of 
it, and appoints 
Zedekiah king 
inftead of Jehoi- 
achin, whom he 
carries into cap- 
tivity. 



3409. Death of Cy- 

axares. Aftya- 



S95* 



ges his fon fuc- 
ceeds him. He 
reigns thirty-five 
years. 



3416, Nabucodono- 
for deftroys Jeru- 
falem, and car- 
rier away Zede- 
kiah captive to. 
Babylon. At his 
return into his 



Cyrus goes for 
the firft time in- 
to Media, to fee 
his grandfather 
Aftyages. He 
remains three 
years with him, 
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A. M. EGYPT. GREECE, Ant; 



343°< 



343* 



Unfortunate expedition 574' 
of Apries into Libya. 

Amafis revolts againft 
Apries. 

Nabucodonofor fubjefts S7 2 » 
JEgypt, and confirms A- 
mafis in the throne. 



3435' Apries dies in the 569; 
twenty -fifth year of his 
reign. 

Amasis reigns after 
him in peace. 



This? is reforms tra- 564. 
344°- gedy. 

Pythagoras lived 
about this time. 



Simonidis, theeck- 56* 
fcrated poet. 



T 

A.M. BABYLON. 

dominions he 
caufes the three 
young Hebrews 
to be thrown in- 
to the furnace. 



ABLE. 

MEDIA. 



255 
LYDIA. Ant. 

J. C. 



3432. Nabueodono- 
for makes him- 
felf mailer of 
Tyre after a liege 
of thirteen years. 
He did not march 
againft Egypt till 
after this expedi- 
tion. 

3434. Nabucodono- 
for's fecond dream 
interpreted by 
Daniel. 

5435. Nabucodono- 
for reduced to the 
condition of beafts 
during feven 
years, after which 
he reigns again 
one year. Evil- 
Mirodach his 
ion fucceeds him. 
He reigns only 
two years. 



344* 



Ckxjsvs. 562* 



«aaa ' «, im JEsor lived in 560, 

3W NjCft.lcz.lB- Death of Af- his reign, and 
Ml* He makes tyages, Ctaxa- was in his court 
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344.C, PisisTRATtrs makes ee Q . 

* 3 himfelf mailer of Athens. 3)3 



346«* Hyjpona*, author of tLX 

theverfeSsazon. 



Heraclitus, chief 
of the feft which bean hii 
aame% 
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great preparations 
for war againft 
the Medes, and 
calk in Crcefus 
to his aid. 



3445- 



3447* 



34+8. 



REsfacceds him, 
known in the 
fcripture under 
the name of Da- 
rius the Mede. 

Cyrus returns 
into Media for 
the fecond time, 
in order to affift 
his uncle in the 
war with the Ba- 
bylonians. 

Expedition of 
Cyrus againft the 
king of Arme- 
nia. 

Cyaxares and 
Cyrus defeat the 
Babylonians in a 
great battle, in 
which Neriglif- 
for is flain. 



L A B O R 0- 
80ARCHOD. 

He reigns only 
nine months. 
3449' Labynit, 
called in fcrip- 
ture Bellhaazar. 



at the fame time 
with Solon. 
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559' 

557* 
55 6 * 



Crcefus fli 
before Cyrufc 



55-5' 



About this 
time the mar- 
riage of Cyprus 
with the daugh- 
ter of his uncle 
Cyaxares, may 
be dated, 



Battle of 54*. 
Thymbrea be- 
tween Crcefus 
and Cyrus, fol- 
lowed with the 
taking of Sardis 
by the latter. 

End of the 
kingdpm of Ly- 
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3464. Birth of iEscHYLVs. 540; 

CTESlFHOKOrCHZR* 

sir h ft on, a celebrated 
architect, famous especi- 
ally for building the tern* 
pie of Diana of Ephefus. 



3478. * Death of Pififtratus. 526, 

Hipp 1 as his fon fucceedi 



3+79* Piammikitvs. He 

reigns only fix months. 
After the death of that 
prince, Egypt is annexed 
to the Perfian dominions, 
and continues ib till the 
reign of Alexander the 
Great, which includes 
the fcace of two hundred 
and fix yean. 



him. 
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3466. 



Cyrus makes himfelf 538. 
Labynit is killed at the mafter of Babylon. 



taking of Babylon. The 
death of that prince puts 
* an end to the Babylonian 
empire, which is united 
3468. with that of the Medes. Death of Cyaxares. 536. 

After the death of Cyaxares and Camby- 
fes, Cyrus, who fucceded both in 
their dominions, united the empire of 
the Medes, with thofe of the Babylo- 
nians and Perfians; and of the three 
formed a fourth under the name of the 
empire of the Perlians, which fubfift- 
ed two hundred and fix years. 

Empire of tbe PERSIANS. 

3468. Cyrtts. The firft year of his reign he permits the 536. 

Jews to return into Judaea. 
-^ 70 , Daniel's vifion concerning the fucceflion of the kings 534. 

of Perfia. 

3475* Cy^s on a tour which he makes into Perfia, af- 540, 
ter his having reigned feven years alone, and thirty from 
his fetting out from Perfia at the head of an army to 
aid Cyaxares. 

C a m b y sx s his fon fucceed3 him. The fourth year of 
his reign he attacks Egypt, and reunites it to the empire 
of the Perfians, 
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3490. 
3496. 



Miltiade6 goes to fettle in the Cherfonefui. 514a 
The Pififtratkte are obliged to abandon Atticai 508, 
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3480. 



Unfuccefsful expedition of Cambyfes againft the 5*4. 
Ethiopians. 

Cambyfes puts Meroe, who was both his filter and 523. 
wife, to death. 

It was about this time that Oretes, one of the Sa- 
traps of Cambyfes, made himfelf mafter of the ifland 
of Samos, and caufed Polycrates, the Tyrant of it, to 
be put to death. 

4A.2Z. Dcath of Cambyfes. Smsrdis the Magus, who 53.3, 
had mounted the throne before the death of Cambyfes, 
fucceeds him. He reigns only feven months. 

«a8- Darius fon of Hyftafpes. $ar. 

Edift of Darius m favour of tfie Jews, wherein that 5 i g , 

3 5 * of Cyrus is repealed. It is believed, that what is re- 
lated in the hiftory of Efther, happened fome time after 
the publication of this edjcl. 

3488. Babylon revolts againft Darius, and is taken after a 516. 
fiege of twenty months. 

3490. Expedition of Darius againft the Scythians. 514. 

3496. Darius penetrates into India, and reduces all that 508. 
great country into fubjeclion. 

The hiftory of the Greeks from henceforth 
will be intermixed and almoft confound- 
ed with that of the Perfians, for which 
reafon I (hall feparate their Chronology- 
no farther. 



PERSIANS and GREEKS. 

3501. The Perfians form the fiege of the capital of the 503, 
ifland of Naxos, and are obliged to raife it in fix 
months. 

3502. Ariftagoras, governor of Miletus, revolts from Da- 501, 
rius, and brings the Ionians and Athenians into his 
aaeafures. ' 

3504. The Ionians make themfelves mafters of Sardis, and 500. 
burn it. 

3507. The Perfians (defeat the Ionians in a fea-fight before 497. 
the ifland of Lados, and make themfelves mafters of 
Miletus. 

^Eschylus. 

3510. Darius fends Gobryas his fon-in-law at the head of aq±, 
an army to attack Greece. 
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Anacreon. 

3513. Darius takes the command of his armies from Go- *a I( 
bryas, and gives it to Datis and Artaphernes. 

3514. Battle of Marathon. 

3515. Unfortunate end of Miltiades. ^%g t 
3519. Death of Darius HyftaSpes. Xerxes his fon fuc- ^g* 

ceeds him. 

3510. Birth of the historian Herodotus, ^g^j 

3524. Xerxes fets out to make war againft the Greeks. ^g 0i 
Battle of Thermopylae. Leonidas king of the 

Lacedaemonians is killed in it. Sea-fight near Arte- 
mifium, at the fame time as the battle of Thermo- 
pylae. 

Battle of Euripides. 

Battle of Salamin, followed by the precipitate return 
of Xerxes into Perfia. 

3525. Battle of Platase. Sea-fight the fame day near My- 479, 
cale, in which the Perfians are defeated. 

3546. The Athenians rebuild the walls of their city, 478, 
» which had been demolished by Xerxes, notwithstand- 

ing the oppofition of the Lacedaemonians. 
3528. The command of the armies of Greece, of which 476. 
the Lacedaemonians had been in pofiefiaon from the 
battle of Thermopylae, is transferred to the Athe- 
nians. 

Pindar flourished about this time. 

Pausanias, general of the Lacedaemonians, ac» 474* 
cufed of holding fecret intelligence with Xerxes, is put 
to death. 

9531. Themtstocles, the Athenian general, is accufed 473' 
of having had a Share in Paufanias's plot, and takes re- 
fuge with Admetus king of the MoloSfians. 

Sophocles and Euripides appear in Greece a- 
bout this time. 

3532. Xerxes is killed by Artabanus the captain of his 47 2 * 
guards. 

Artaxerxes, firnamed Longimanus, fucceeds 
him. Themiftocles takes refuge in his court the firft 
year of nis reign. 

3533. Cimon receives the command of the armies at 471. 
Athens. The year following he defeats the Perfians, 

and takes their fleet near the mouth of the river Eu- 
rymedon. 

Birth of the hiftorian Thucydides. 
3 S3 4* Great earthquake at Sparta in the reign of Archida- 47°' 
mus, which makes way for a fedition of the Helots, 

Birth of Socrates. 
3535. Beguming of Pericles. 4 6 9- 



353°- 
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Phidias, famous for his flciU In architecture and 
fculpture. 

DifFerence and mifunderftanding between the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians, occafioned by the affront 
offered to the Athenians by the Lacedaemonians in 
fending back their troops, after having called in their 
aid againft the Meffenians and Helots. Some time after, 
and in confequence of this quarrel, Cimon is banuhed 
by the Oftracifm. 

Esdr as obtains a commiffion from Artaxerxes to ^.g«, 
*W return to Jerufalem with all that arc willing to follow 
him. 

3«8. ThemiAocles puts an end to his life at Magnefia. aS6, 
VAq] Herodzcus of Sicily, chief of the fett of phy- ^g^, 

ficians, called AiUirnrttun. Hippocrates was his dif- 

ciple. 

3544. The Egyptians fupported by the Athenians revolt a- a.6o^ 

gainft Artaxerxes. 
3545* Dc fe at °f f he Perfian army in Egypt. 

3548. The Egyptians and Athenians are beaten in their 4.56. 
turn. In conference of which all Egypt returns to 
its obedience to Artaxerxes, and the Athenians retire to 
Dinarus, where they fuftain a fiege of a year. 

Battle of Tanagra in Bceotia, where the Athenians 
beat the Spartans, who were come to the aid of the 
Boeotians. 

3550. Nkhemiah obtains Artaxerxes's permiffion to re- 454, 
turn to Jerufalem. 

3554. Birth of Xenophon. ^j 0< 
Cimon, recalled from banifhment after five years ab- 

fence, reconciles the Athenians and Spartans, and makes 
them conclude a truce of five years. 

3555, End of the war between the Greeks and Perfians, 449.' 
which had continued from the burning of Sardis by the 
Athenians, fifty-one years. 

Death of Cimon. 

3558. The Lacedaemonians conclude a truce for thirty years 446. 
with the Athenians. The latter foon break it by new 
enterprizes. 

Empedocles, the Pythagorean philofophcr, flou- 
rifhed about this time. 

Myron, the famous fculptorof Athens. 
3564. Pericles makes war with the Samians, and takes the 440. 
capital of their ifland after a fiege of nine months. 

Zeuxis, the famous painter, dilcipleof Apollodorus. 
Parrhasius his rival lived at the fame time. 

Aristophanes, the comic poet. 
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3568. Eirth Of ISOCR ATE9. , 436. 

J War between the Corinthians and the people of 

Corcyra. The Athenians engage in it in favour of the 
Corcyreans. The inhabitants of Potidaea declare on the 
fide of Corinth againft Athens. Alcibiades be- 
gins to appear in this war, which occafions that of Pe- 
loponnefus. 

Scopus, architect and fculptor. 

3573. Beginning of the Peloponnefian war. It fubfifts 43I1 
twenty-feven years. 

3574.1 A terrible plague rages in Attica. The phyfician 4301 
Hippocrates diftinguifhes himfejf by his extraordinary 
care of the fick. 

3575. Death of Pericles. 429; 
3570. The Lacedaemonians befiege Plataeae. 428, 

Pluto, founder of the ancient academy. 
3579' Death of Artaxerxes. Xerxes his fon fucceeds him. ^ 2 - ( 
He reigns only forty-five days. 

Sogdi anus puts Xerxes to death, and caufes him- 
felf to be acknowledged king in his ftead. His reign 
continues only fix months. 
3580. Ochus, known under the name 01 Darius No- ^ 
thus, rids himfelf of Sogdianus, and fucceeds him. * * 

The Athenians, under Nicias, make themfelves 
matters of Cythera. 

Thucydides is banifhed by the Athenians, whofe army 
he commanded, for having fuffcred Amphipolis to be 
taken. 

Polygnotus famed particularly for his painting in 
the portico called floJXiAi) at Athens, in which he re- 
prefented the principal events of the Trojan war. 

35^3' Treaty of peace concluded by the application of Ni- 
cias, between the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, in 
the tenth year from the beginning of the Lacedaemonian 
war. Alcibiades by an impofture occafions its being 
broke the following year. 

-3 "84. ^ e banijhment of Hyperbolus puts an end to the 410, 

35 *' Ojlracifm. 

i;88. Alcibiades engages the Athenians to afiift the people 416. 

of Egefta againft the Syracufans. 
-ego. Alcibiades, one of the cencrais fent to Sicily by the 4.1^ 

Athenians, is recalled to Athens, to anfwer accufati- 

ons againft him. He flics to Sparta, and is condemned 

for contumacy. 

2-o 0 . Pifuthnes governor of Syria revolts againft Darius. 41*' 
The Egyptians do the lame, and choofe Amyrtseus for 
their king, who reigns fix years. 
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3593' Alcibiades, to avoid the envy which his great aclions 41 1» 
had drawn upon him at Sparta, throws himfelf into the 
arms of Tiffaphernes, one of the king cf PerfiVs fa- 
traps. The Lacedaemonians, by the help of Tifla- 
phernes, conclude a treaty of alliance with the king of 
Perfia. 

3595* Alcibiades is recalled to Athens. His return cccafions 409. 
the abolition of the Four Hundred,, who had been in- 
verted with fupreme authority. 

3597* Darius gives Cyrus, his youngeft fon, the government 407. 
in chief of all the provinces of Afia Minor. 

3598. Lysandf.r is placed at the htad of the Lacediemo- 406. 
nians. He defeats the Athenians near Ephcfus. In 
confequence of that defeat Alcibiades is depoled, and ten 
generals are nominated to fucceed him. 

3599" Callicr at 1 n as his the command of the army in 405. 
the room of Lyfander, from whom the Lacedaemonians 
had taken it. He is killed in a tea-fight near the 
Arginufa?. 

3599. Lyfander is reftored to the command of the Lacedse- 40 
monian army. He gains a famous viclory over the > 
Athenians at ./Egofpatamos. 

Cononj who commanded the Athenian forces, re- 
tires after his defeat to Evagoras king of Cyprus. 
%6oo. Lyfander makes himfelf matter of Athens changes 404. 
the form of the government, and eftablifnes thirty Ar- 
chons, commonly called the thirty Tyrants. 

End of the Peloponncfian war. 

Death of Darius Nothus. Aksacjs his fon fuc- 
ceeds him, and takes the name of Artaxjkxeb 
Mnimok. 

3600. Cyrus the younger intends to iffjflinarc his bro- 434. 
ther Artaxcrxcs. His defign being discovered, he is 

fent to the maritime provinces of which he was go- 
vernor. 

j6oi. Interview of Cyrus the younger and Lyfander at 40a. 
Sardis. 9 

Thrafybulus expels the tyrants cf Athens, and re- 
eftabli/hes its liberty. 

3602. Cyrus the younger prepares for a war with his bro- 402. 
ther Artarsrxes. 

3603. Defeat and death of Cyrus the younger at Cunaxa, 401. 
followed by the retreat of the Ten Thoufand. 

Death of Socrates. 

3604. Lacedaemon declares war againft Tiflapheraes and 4©o« 
Pharnabafus. 

3 6 o*. Beginning of Amyntas king of Macedonia, father 

of Philip. 37 
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3607. Acr.sit. a us is elected king cf Sparta. The year 397. 
ff Hewing he goes to Attica, to the aid of the Greeks 
fettled there. 

3609. Lyfsndcr quarrels with Agefiiaus, and undertakes to 35:, 
change the order < f the uicccflicn to the throne. 

The army of Tiilapherncs is defeated near Sardis by 
Agefiiaus. 

3610. Thebes, Argos and Corinth, enter into a league 394, 
againil Laccd;«mon, at the follicitation of the Perfians. 
Athens enters into the fame league Icon after. Age- 
fiiaus is recalled ly the Ephcri to the afllftancc of his 
country. 

The fleet of the Lacedaemonians is defeated near 

Cnidos by Pharnabnfus and Conon the Athenian, 

who commanded that cf the Perfians and Greeks. 

Agefiiaus defeats the Thebans almoft at the fame time 

in the plains of Coronas. 

Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. 
3617- Peace fhameful to the Greeks concluded with the jgj 

Perfians by Antalcides the Lacedaemonian. 
3618. Artaxerxes attacks Evagoras, king of Cyprus, 3S6, 

with all his forces, and gains a fignal victory over 

him. 

It is followed by the fiegc of Salamin, which is 
terminated by a treaty cf peace. 
36201 Expedition of Artaxerxes againft the Cadufians. 3^4' 
Birth of Aristotle, founder of the Peripate- 
tics. 

5621. The Laccdasmonians declare war againft the city of 3^3- 
Olynthus. 

Birth of Phtltp king of Macedcn. 

3622. Ph/ebidas, on his way to the fiege of Olynthus, 3^*' 
at the head of part of the army of the Lacedaemo- 
nians, makes himfelf mafter of the citadel of Thebes, 
Birth of Demosthenes. 

3616. Pelopidas at the head of the reft of the exiles, 3;?. 
kills the tyrants of Thebes, and retakes the citadel. 

3627. Artaxerxes Mncmon undertakes to reduce Egypt, 3-7, 
that had thrown off his yoke for fome years. He 
employs above two years in making preparation for 
that war. 

36:9, Death of Amyntas king of Macedonia. Alex- 3751 
ander his eldeft fon lucceeds him. He reigns only 
two years. Perdiccas afcends the throne next, and 
reigns fourteen years. 

363:. Death of Evagoras king of Cyprus. Nicocles his 374. 
fonfucceeds him. 



Battle 
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1634* Battle of Leudlra, in which the Theban-, under 370, 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, defeat the Lacedemo- 
nians. 

j6 3 5. Expedition of Pelopidas againft Alexander tyrant 369* 
of Pherae. He goes to Macedonia to terminate the 
differences between Perdiccas, and Ptolomy fon of 
Amyntas, concerning the crown. He carries Philip 
with him to Thebes as an hoftage. He is killed 
in a battle which he fights with the tyrant of 
Phene. 

J641. Battle of Mantinaea. Epaminondas is killed in it, 3 5j» 
after having fecured the victory to the Thebans. 

3641. The Lacedaemonians fend Agcfilaus to aid Tachos 362* 
king of Egypt againft Artaxcrxes. He dethrones Ta- 
chos, and gives the crown to Neclanebus. He dies on 
his return from that expedition. 

Death of Artaxcrxes Mnemon. Ochus his fon 
fucceeds him. 

564}.. Philip afcends the throne of Macedonia. He 36*, 
makes a captious peace with the Athenians. 



The hiftory of the Cappadacians b?gins at 
this time, the chronology of whofe 
kings I (hall give after that of Alex- 
der's fucceffors. I fhall annex to it 
that of the Parthians, and of the kings 
of Pontus. 

3646. War of the allies with the Athenians. It conti- 35S, 
nues three years. 

Philip befieges and takes Amphipolis. 

3648. Revolt of Artabafus againft Ochus king of Periia. 35&« 
Birth of Alexander the Great. 

3649. Demofthenes appears in public for the firft time, 355, 
and encourages the Athenians, alarmed by the prepa- 
rations of war making by the king of Perfia. 

Beginning of the facrcd war. 
36^0. Death of Maufolus king of Caria. 3541 
3651. Philip makes himfelf maftcr of the city Methone. 353. 
365a. Artemisia, widow of Maufolus, to whom <he 352. 

had fucceeded, takes Rhodes. 
36 Philip attempts to feize Thermopylae in vain. 352. 

3653, Succefsful expedition of Ochus againft Phoenicia, Cy- 351. 

prus, and afterwards Egypt. 



N a. Ne&anebus,, 
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3634. Ne£tanebu3, the laft king of Egypt of the Egyptian 350, 
race, is obliged to fiy into Ethiopia, from whence he 
never returns. 

3656. Death of Plato. 34S. 

Philip makes himfelf matter of Olynthius. 
3658. Philip feizes Thermopylae, and part of Phocis. He 346. 

caufes himfelf to be admitted into the number of the 

Amplriclyons. 

3662. Oration of Demcfthenes concerning the Cherfonefus 34a. 
in favour of Diopithus. 

The Athenians fend aid under Phocion to the cities 339, 
of Perinthus and Byzantium befieged by Philip. That 
prince is obliged to raife the fiege. 
366G. Philip is declared generalifiimo of the Greeks in the 33?, 
council of the Ampliiclyons. He makes himfelf matter 
of Elatcea. 

Battle of Cheronaea, wherein Philip defeats the 
Athenians and the Thcban3, who had entered into a 
lc3gue againft him. 

Ochus king cf Perfia is poifoned by Bagoas his favou- 
rite. Arses his fon fucceeds him, and reigns only 
three years. 

3667. Philip caufes himfelf to be declared general of the ^ 37- 
Greeks againft the Perfians. The fame year he re- 
pudiates his wife Olympias. His fon Alexander at- 
tends her into Epirus, from whoncc he goes to lllyria. 

-?fi68. Philip's death. Alexander, his fon, then twen- 336. 
ty years of age, fucce eds him. 

Arfcs king of; P«.rf;a is aflaflinated by Bagoas. Da- 
b it's Codoman us fucceeds him. 

?66o. Thebes taken and defiroyed by Alexander. He 315. 
caufes himfelf to bz declared generalifiimo cf the 
Greeks againft the Perfians in a diet affembled at 
Corinth. 

, .g^ c . .Alexander fets out for Perfia. 334. 
0 ' Battle of the Granicus, followed with the conqueft 

of almoft all Afia Minor. 
r Alexander is taken at Tarfus with a dangerous illnefs, 333. 
' ' from having bathed in the riv_r of Cydnus. He is cured 
in a few days. 
Battle of Iflus. 

"Cm. Alexander makes himfelf mafter of Tyre, after a 3;:. 

s ' liege of feven months. 

AnLLii one of the mcft famous painters of anti- 
quity. AkistIiies and 1'kutocexij were his co- 
tcmp'.raries. 
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Alexander goes to Jarufilem. He makes himfelf 
matter of Gaze, and loon after of all Egypt. He went 
after this conqueft to the temple of Jupiter- Amnion, 
and at his return built the city of Alexandria. 

Battle of Arl ela. It is fallowed with the taking of , ^ Tj 
Arbela, Babylon, Sufa and Perfepolis. 

Darius is feized and laden with chains by B-ffus, »•» 
2nd foon after aflaffinated. His death puts an end to 
the Perfian empire, which had fnbfifted two hundred 
and fix years from its foundation under Cyrus the 
Great. 

The Lacedaemonians revolt againft the M.icrdonian*. 
Antipater defeats them in a battle, wherein Agis their 
king is killed. 

Thaleftris, queen of the Amazon?, comes to i'ci 
Alexander at ZaJracarta. 

Philotas and Parmenio his father, fufpe&cd H ha- 
ving confpired with others againll Alexander, are put 
to death. 

Beffus is brought to Alexander, and foon after put to 3*9. 
death. 

Alexander, after having fubd led the Sogdhns and 
Battrians, builds a city upon the l.-.xwrtes, to which he 
gives liis name. 

Embafiy of the Scythians to Alexander, fi.Il-jv.-cJ by 
a victory guine;l by him over that yc< pie. 

Lysippus of Sicyon, a famous fculptor, flourifiicd 
about this time. 

Alexander makes himfelf maftei of the rocky cmi- 318. 
jience of Oxus. 

Clitus is killed by Alexander at a feaftin Maracanda. 
The death of Calliilhenes happens foon after. 

Alexander marries Roxane the daughter of Ox- 
yartes. 

Alexander's entrance into India. He gains a great 327, 
victory over Porus in palling the Hydalpcs. 

On the remonftrances of his army, Alexander deter- %z6* 
mines to march back. 

The city of the Oxydracas taken. Alexander in 
great danger there. 

Alexander's marriage with Statira, the eldeft daugh- 3x5, 
ter of Darin s. 

Revolt of Harpalus, whom Alexander had made go- 
vernor of Babylon. 

Demofthenes is bani/hed for having received pre- 
fents, and fuffered himfelf to be corrupted by Har- 
palus. 



Death 
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368c. Death of HephsfHnn at Ecbatana. 3 2 4« 
M e n a n u e k , the inventor of the New comedy, 
li\cd about this time. 

363l. Alexander on his return to Babylon dies there at the 323. 
rg.- of two 2nd thirty years and tieht months, Ari- 
imv?, that prince's natural brother, is declared king 
in his ftead. The regency of the kingdom is given to 
Perdiccas. 

The generals divide the provinces amongit them- 
fclves. From this divifion commences the ^Era of the 
empire of the Lagides in Egypt. 

The Athenians revolt, and engage the ftatcs of 
Greece to enter into a league with them. Demofthenes 
is recalled from bani/bment. 
3682^ Antipater is befiegtd in Lamia by the Athenians, and 3221 
forced to furrender by capitulation. He foon after feizes 
Athens, and puts a garrifon into it. 

Death of Demofihcnes. 
3683. Alexander's magnificent funeral. » 2lt 

Perdiccas puts Eumenes into poifefiion of Cap- 
padecia. 

League of Ptclomy, Craterus, Antipater, and Anti- 
gonus, againft Perdiccas, and Eumenes. 
Death < f Craterus. 

L'nforturate end c f Perdiccas in Egypt. Antipater 
fuccecds him in the regency of the empire. 
16S4- Eumenes defeated by Antigcnus, Ihats himfelf 32*. 
c up in the ca file cfNora, where he fuftains a fiege of a 
year. 

ProioMY makes himfelf matter cf Jerufalcm. 
-fcg- Death of Antipater. Polysp e r c h on fucceeds him. 319. 
Phocion's condemnation and death at Athens. 
Cassander, fon of Antipater, feizes Athens, and 
fettles Demetrius Phalereus there to govern the republic. 
36871 Olympias, the mother of Alexander, caufes Aridaeus> 317. 
and Euridice his wife, to be put to death, as flie herlelf 
is foon after ty order of Caflander. 
-6go, Eumenes is delivered up to Antigonus by his own fol- 315. 

diers, and put to death. 
360,1. Antigonus takes Tyre after a fiege of fifteen 313. 
months. Demetrius his fon, firnamed Policrcetes, 
begins to appear. 

«6q 2 , Zeno inftitutes the feci of the Stoics at Athens. 3/2. 
-6q-' Seleucus makes himfelf mafter of Babylon, and 311. 

the neighbouring provinces. 

At this expedition of Seleucus againft Babylon begins 

the famous /Era of the Seleucides, called by the Jews * 

the i5Cra of contracts. 
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Ptolomy retires into Egypt, and carries a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants of Phoenicia and Judaea thither 
along with him. 

Calender caufes Roxane, and her fon Alexander, to 
be put to death. 

369-. Polyfperchon puts Hercules, the fon of Alexander, 309. 

J and his mother Berenice to death. 
3695. Ophelias, governor of Lybia, revolts againft Pto- 30$. 
lomy. 

Demetr ius Poliorcetes makes himfelf mafter 30b. 
of Athens, and re-eftablifties the democratical govern- 
ment. The fame year he makes himfelf mafter of Sa- 
krmin, and the whole ifland of Cyprus. 

Demetrius Pha'ereus, who txmmandrd at Athens, 
retires to Thebes. The Athenians throw down his fta- 
tues, and condemn him to death. 
369S. Antigonus, and his fon Demetrius, aflume the title 306. 
cf kings. The other princes follow their example, and 
do the fame. 

3699. Antigonus, to make the molt of his fon's victory in iOj» 
Cyprus, undertakes to deprive Ptolomy of Egypt. That 

exp diiion does not fuccced. 

I'lol'. my t'.ie nfironomer fixes, the beginning of the 
reign of Ptolomy king of Egypt on the 7th of Novem- 
ber of this year. 

3700. Demetrius Poliorcetes forms the fiege of Rhodes, 304* 
which he is forced to raife a year after. 

3701. 1 ne Rhodians employ the money raiftd by the fale 303. 
of the machines, which Demetrius had ufed in the fiege 

of their city, and had given them as a prefent, in ercft- 
ing the famous Coloflus, called the Coloflus of Rhodes. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes is declared general of all the 
Creeks by the ftatcs of Greece afTemblcd at the Ifthmus. 
\r01. Ptolomy, Seleucus, Callander, and Lyfimachus, en- %QZt 
- ter into a league againft Antigonus, and Demetrius his 
fon. 

Battle of Ipfus, wherein Antigonus is defeated. It is 
followed by the divifion of the empire of Alexander 
amongft the four allied princes. 

Axcesxlaus founder of the Middle academy. 
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There is fo much connection between the J * 
events, which happen in the four em- 
pires formed out of Alexander's, that it 
is impoflible to feparate them. For which 
reafon I fhall difpofe them all in one 
column, according to the plan I have 
followed in treating them in the body of 
my hiftory. I fhall firft give a table, 
that contains only the kings that reigned 
in each of thofe kingdoms. 



£GYrT. SYRIA. 



MACEDO- THRACE 
NIA. AND 

B1THYN. 



37 r 4 . 



Ptolomt 
Sot z r . 



Seleucus 

N/CATOI. 



Cassan- 

DER • 

Philip 
and Alex- 
ander the 
fons of Caf- 
knder dif- 
pute the 
kingdom, 
and poflefs it 
almoft three 
years. 

Deme- 
trius Po- 
l ior cetes 
Pyrr hvs 
and Lysi- 

M ACH VS. 



Lysim a- 

CHUS. 



3PO. 
s 9 7. 



*94- 



3719. 



Ptolomt 
Phila- 

D£L?UVS. 



28.5. 



37*3- 



Lyfima- 
chus is kil- 
led in a bat' 
tie. After 
Sr. leu- his death his 
c\ s N 1 c a - dominions 
tor, a very are difmem- 
fliort time. bred, and 
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37*4* 



3716. 
37*8' 

3143' 

37S«. 

376*. 

3772- 
377*- 

3783. 

3784. 
3800. 

3S17. 
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Antto- 
chus So- 

TIR. 



Ptolomy 

EvKRCE- 
TI!. 



Antio- 
chusThe- 

OS. 

SltEU- 

cus Cal- 

L I N 1 C U I. 



Ptolomy 
Philopa— 

TOR. 



Ptolomy 

EPlfHA- 
NKS. 



THRACE 

AND 

BITHYN. 

ceafe to form 
a diitinfl: 



Seliucos 
Cek aunus 
Antio- 

CHUS THE 

Great. 



Philip. 



2 73 

Anf 
J. C. 



Ptolomy 
Cek aunus 
His brother 
Melea- 
ger reigned 
fometimeaf- 
.ter him. 
Sosthe- 

NES. 

Antigo- 

NUsGON A- 
T AS. 



Demi, 
t r 1 u s Ion 
of Antigonus 
Gonatas. 

A N t 1 g 0 - 
NusDyioN. 



278. 
476. 

■24I. 



232. 
z 2 5. 



Seliucui 
Philopa- 

TOR. 



104. 

IS 7. 
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3824. P T (Vt O M Y 

Philometor. 



Per seus, the 
laft king of the 
Macedonians. 



3*29. 




Antiochus 






Epiphakee. 


384c. 




Ant i oc h u g 




EUPATCR. 






De metrics 






Sot e r ■ 






Alexander 






Ba L A. 


3 3 59* 


Ptoiomt 


Demetrius 




Physcon. 


NlCATOR. 


3S60. 




Antiochus 




Tun os the fon 






of Bala feizes 






part of Syria. 






Tkvphon dees 






the fame foon af- 


3864. 




ter. 




Antiochus 






Sydetes puts 






Tryphon to 






death, and reigns 


3877. 




in his rocm. 




Zebina fuc- 






ceeds Demetrius 






Nicatcr. 




Sf. LEU CUP, 






the fen of Nica- 






tor. 






Antiochus 






Gryp us. 



,3887. Ptolom 

LaTHYRUS. 



Antiochus 
the Cyzicr.Ni- 
an, divides the 
kingdom v.itll 
Grypus. 
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Alexander I. brother 
of Lathyrus. 



SYRIA. 
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107. 



Ar.RXANOER II, (on 
of Alexander I. 



Seleucus fon of Gry- 
pus. 

Aktiochus Euse- 

BES. 

Antiochus, fecond 
fon of Grypus. 

Philip, third fon of 

Grypus. 

L) .•: m etii 1 us E'J che- 
cks, fourth fon of Gry- 
pus. 

Ammochus Diony- 
si l s fifth fon of Grypus. 

The four lalt named 
kini'.s lviiiacd fucceflivcly 
with Eulebes. 

Tigranis during 14 
years. 



An-t ice iivjs AsXatx- 

tfSi 



97. 

93» 
92. 
91. 

90. 

S3. 
Sr. 
6). 



3939« 



Ptoi.omy Aur.ETif. 6 7 » 



394.5. Berenice, th- eldcfl ^g, 
daughter of Aulctes, reigns 
fome time in his ftead, 
after which that prince is 
reftored. 

Cleopatra reigns at fir/t 
with her cldeit brother, 
then with Ptolomy her 
youngeft brother, and 
Ltft alone. 



3953' 
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3704. St. leucus king of Syria builds Antioch. jco. 
Athens refufes to reoive Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

373-. Death of CaiTandcr king of Maccden. Philip his 2^]. 
fen fucceeds him. He reigns only one year, and is fuc- 
ceedrdby Alexander his brother. About this time 
Pyrrhus king of Epirus efp^ufes Antigone of the houfe 
of Pulorny, and returns jnto his dominions, out of 
which he had been driven by the Mnlcfli. 

, 0 q Demetrius Pol 1 or c et es retakes Athens. Ly- 20/ -, 
fimachus and Ptolomy almcft at the fame time deprive 
him of all he pofilfftd. 

--, 0 Demetrius piits to death Alexander king of Macedo- 
nia, who had called him in to his aid, and feizes hfe do- 
minion?, where he reigns frven years. 

37 ti. Foundation of the city of Sekucia by Seleucus. 293. 

, 7 , ' Pyrrhus and Lyfimachus take Macedonia from Deme- 2 g^, 
trios. The latter dies miferably the year following in 
prifen. 

Ptolomy Soter, king of Egypt, refigna the a g-, 

* ' throne to his fon P*ror cmv Phi l ahelphus. 

Foundaticn cf the kingdom of Pergamu^ by Phi- 

LET ERR US. 

* xl Demetrius Phalereus is fliut up in a fort by order of 2 J« 
37 ' Philudelphus, and kills himfelf there. 

11Z2. Sekucus Nicator, king of Syria, declares war againft 2 S 2 , 
3 ' Lyfimachus king of Macedonia. 

c - Lyfimachus is killed in a battle in Phrygia. Seleu- 2 8l. 
3 * cus enters Macedonia to take pofiefiion of the king- 
dom. He is aflaflinatrd there by Ccraunus. AntIo- 
chuiSoter his fon fucceeds him in the kingdom of 
Syria. 

3-774. Clr a unus, to fecure the kingdom of Macedonia to a8c. 
himfelf, puts the two children of Seleucu* by Arfinoe to 
dcr.th, and banifl-.es her into Samothracia. 

The republic of the Arhrenns rrfumes its antient form, 
which it had kit ur.dcr Philip and Alexander. 

Pyrrhus king of Epirus, called in by the Taren- 
tines, goes to Italy to make war againft the Romans. 
He gives them battle for the firft time near Heraclca, 
where the advantage is entirely on his fide. He is 
again fuccefbful in a lecond battle fought the year fol- 
lowing. 

-_ 2 r Irruption of the Cauls into Macedonia. Ceraunus 879. 

gives them battle, in which he is killed. Melea- 

C e r his brc ther <ucceeds him. 
3726. Pyrrhus abandons Italy, and goes to Sicily, which he 278. 

conquers. 
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Sost henss drives the Gauls out of Macedonia. He 
is made king there, and reigns two years. 

Attempt of the Gauls upon the temple of Delphos* 

5727. Ptolomy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, caufes the holy *77» 
fcriptures to be translated into Greek. 

37*8. Death of Softhenes. Antigonus Gonatas fon *7«t 
of Poliorcetes, who reigned afterwards during ten years 
in Greece, makes himfelf king of Macedonia in his 
room. Antiochus king of Syria difputes the poffefiion 
of it with him. Their difference terminates by the 
marriage of Antigonus with Phila, the daughter of Stra- 
tonice and Seleucus. 

3729. Antiochus defeats the Gauls in a bloody battle, and *75» 
delivers the country from their oppreflions. By this vic- 
tory he acquires the name of Stter. 

3730. Pyrrhus returns into Italy, and is defeated by the Ro- a 74« 
mans. He goes to Macedonia, where he attacks and 
defeats Antigonus. 

Ptolomy Philadelphus, in effeft of the reputation of 
the Romans, fends an embaffy to them to demand their 
amity. 

373*. Pyrrhus undertakes the fiege of Sparta, and cannot 2 y 2 . 
reduce it. He is killed the next year at the ficge of 
Argos. 

3736. Antigonus Gonatas makes himfelf mafter of Athens, a gg. 
which had entered into a league with the Lacedaemoni- 
ans againft him. 

3739. Aba nt i das makes himfelf tyrant of Sicyon, after 2 6* t 

having put Cl iNi as, its governor, to death. 

Mag as, governor of Cyrenaica and Lybiz, revolts 

againft Ptolomy Philadelphus. 
3741. Death of Phileterrus king and founder of Pergamus. 263. 

Eumcnes his nephew fucceeds him. 
3743* Antiochus Soter king of Syria caufes his fon Ant 10- a6r. 

chus to be proclaimed king. He dies foon after. 

BsRosusof Babylon, the hiftorian, lived about this 

time. 

374^' Accommodation between Magas and Ptolomy Phila- 
delphus. 

3"49* War between Antiochus king of Syria, and Ptolomy 455. 
Philadelphus. 

87S Zt Ak at us the fon of Clinias delivers Sicyon from ty- 
ranny, and unites it with the Achaean league. 

3754- Arsaces revolts againft Agathocles governor for An. jc,o« 
tiochus in the country of che Parthians. About the fame 
time Theodorus governor of Baclriana revolts, and 
caufes himfelf to be declared king of that province. 



Treaty 
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3755- Treaty of peace between Ar.tiochu.- and Ptclcmy Phi- 249. 
laddphus, which puts an end to the war. By oue of 
the conditions of that treaty, Anticchus repudiates Lac- 
dice, and marries Berenice, Ptolomy's daughter. 

3756. Ac 1 : king of Sparta endeavours to revive the antient 24?. 
inftitutions of Lycurgus. Leonidas his ccllegue is de- 
pofed for lefufing to o.-nfen'; to it. CIomLrctus his fe:i- 
in-lav/ reigns in his ftead. 

3757* Death of Ptolomy Ph'iadelphus, king; of Egypt. 247, 
Ptolomy EviRCETEs his fun fucceeds him. 

Ai'Ollomjvs of Rhxks, author cf a poem upon 
the expedition of the Argonaut:. 

3758. Antiochus, fsrnamed Thecs, king of £yr. : n, is poi- 24^. 
fontd by his wife Lacdice. She af. .rv.v.idj ■ . .ifes her 
fon Selkucus Cai.mnicu: to be declared ' ing. 

Berenice, and her fon Ly Antijchuc, are i.iiafiinatcd 
by Laod'xe. 

Ptolomy Evergetes, Berenice':, brother, undertakes 
to revenge her death. lie rm.kcs IJmllf matter of 
great part of Syris. 
3760. The cities cf Smyrna and Magnefia enter into cn 244, 
alliance to aid the king of Syria agair.fi Pitlonvy Evcr- 
gctes. 

Aratus makes hinfelf mafter of the citadel of Co- 
rinth. 

Leonidas is reftorcd at Sparta, Clcombrotus fent 
into baniihment, and Agis put to death. 

3762. Death cf Antigonus Gonr.tur., king of Macedonia, 242. 
Demetr i us his fon fucceeds Ir'm. 

Seleucus king cf Syria inters into a war with An - 
Tiocnus Hierax his brother. The latter has the 
advantage in a battle near Ancyra in Gaiatia. 

3763. Death of Eumenes king of Pergamus. Attalus 241. 
his toufin-german fucceeds him. 

3755. Eratosthenes the Cyrenian is made librarian to 239. 
Ptolomy Evergetes. 

3771. ■ Joseph, nephew of the high-prieft Onias, is fent 233. 
ambnflador to Ptolomy Evergetes. 

3772. Death of Demetrius king of Macedonia. Anti- 732. 
gon us, guardian of Philip fen of Demetrius, fuc- 

: ceeds him. 

Pluvcletvs of Sicyon, a famous fculptcr. 

3774, Seleucus king of Syria is defeated and taken prilcner 230* 
by Arfaces king of the Parisians. 

3776. Clv.omf.nxs, king, cf Sparta, gains a great victory 2-S1 
over the Achpcans and Aratus. 

3775, Seleucus CallirJxus, kbg of Syria, dies smongft the 2i6. 
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Parthians of a fall from an horfe. Seleucus Ce- 
r aunus his eldeft ion fuccceds him. 

Antiochus Hierax is aflaflinated by thieves on leav- 
ing Egypt. 

Aratus defeats Ariftippus tyrant of Argos. He pre- 
vails upon Lyfiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, to renounce 
the tyranny, and make his city enter into the Acluean 
league. 

3779* The Romans fend a famous embaffy into Greece, 225. 
to impart to the Greeks the treaty they had lately 
concluded with the Illyrians. The Corinthians de- 
clare by a public decree, that they fhall be admitted 
to fhare in the celebration cf the Illhmian games. 
The Athenians alio grant them the freedom cf Athens. 

Antigonus king cf Macedonia, by the management 
of Aratus, is called in to aid the Achaeans againlt the 
Lacedaemonians. 

37S1. Cleomcncs king of Sparta takes Megalopolis. 223. 

Battle cf Selafia, followed with the taking of Sparta 
by Antigonus. 

Death cf Seleucus Ceraunus king of Syria. As- 
TioctJfs his brother, fn named ths Great, fuc- 
cceds him. 

3-821 The Coloffus cf Rhodes is thrown down by a great Z2,*» 
earthquake. 

3;83- Death of Ptolomy Evcrgetcs king of Egypt. Pto- 
lomy Phu.opator fucceeds him. 

The /Etolians gain a great viclory at Caphyje over 
the Achaeans. 

37S4. Antiochus reduces Molon and Alexander, who had 22, 3» 
revolted againft him two years before, the firft in Media, 
the fecond in Perfia. 

Death of Antigonus king of Macedonia. Philip 
the fon of Demetrius fucceeds him. 

Cleorr.ene^ king of Sparta dies in Egypt. The La- 
cedaemonians dedt Agcfipolic and Lycurgus to fucceed 
him. 

War of the allies with the AZtolhns, in favour of the 
Achasans. 

He a m 1 as, prime minifter of Antiochus, is put to 219^ 
3 death by that prince's orders. 
3-S7. Battle of Raphia between Paloroy king of Ejypt, 217; 
1 ' and Antiochus king of Syria. 

Treaty of per.ee between Philip king of Macedonia 
and the Achseans on one fid.', and the ./Errlkns on the 
other, which puts an end to the war of the allies. 
3;88. Anlwchus bcheges Ach*ur, who lud revolted in 216, 

Sm dis, 
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Sardis, and after a fiege of two years he is delivered up 
by the treachery of a Cretan. 

Hannibal's alliance with Philip king of Macedonia. 
37*9. Philip receives a coafiderable blow from the Romani 215. 

at the fiege of Apollonia. 
3790. Carniadis founder of the new academy. 214, 
379a, Antiochus undertakes to reduce the provinces, which 212, 
had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian empire, and ef- 
fects it in the fpace of feven years. 

Alliance of the ./Etolians with the Romans. Atta- 211. 
lus king of Pergamus enters into it. The Lacedaemo- 
nians come into it fome mort time after. 
3796. Famous battle between Philip king of Macedonia and 208. 
the /Etolians near Elis. Philop^m en diftinguifhes 
himfelf in it. 

3798. Battle of Mantinjea, wherein Philopaemen defeats 206. 
Machanidas tyrant of Sparta, who perifties in it. 
N a b is is fet in his place. 
3800. Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans. 204. 
All the allies on both fides are included in it. 
Po i.ybiu? is faid to have been bem this year. 
Death of Ptolomy Philopator king of Egypt. P ro- 
iomv Epiphanes, at that time only five years old, 
fucceeds him. 

5801. League between Philip of Maccdon, and Antiothus 203. 
king of Syria, againft the young king of Egypt. 

3802. Philip king of Macedonia is defeated by the Rhodians zaz. 
in a fea-fight off the ifland of Chio. That prince's 
cruel treatment of the Cyaneans feems to be properly 
dated the following year. 

3803. Philip befieges and takes Abydos. 2cr. 
38*4. Tne Romans declare war with Philip. P. Sulpitius 20c. 

is appointed to command in it. He gain;, a confide- 
rable victory near the town of O&olopha iu Mace- 
donia. 

3805. Villicus fucceeds Sulpitius in the command of the ar- 1( ;9- 
my againft Philip. The year following Flamininus is, 

fent to fucceed Villicus. 

3806. Antiochus king of Syria fubjefts Palcftine, and Calo- 1 9?. 
Syria. 

The Achseans declare for the Remans againft Phi- 
hp. 

3807. Interview of Philip and the conful Flamininus. 19 /• 
Nabis tyrant of Sparta declares for the Romans. The 

Bceotians do the fame. 

Death of Attalus king of Pergamus. Eumxnxs 
fucceeds him. 



Battle 
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Battle of Cynofcephale, where the Romans gain a 
compleat victory over Philip. 
; 0 g t Treaty of peace between Philip and the Roman*, 196. 
which puts an end to the war. 

Embafly of the Romant to Anttochus the Great, in 
order to be allured whether the complaints againft him 
were juftly founded. 

Confpiracy of Scopas, the JEtoYian, againft Ptolomy 
Epiphanes difcovered, and puniihed. 
j 0 « Flamininu8 makes war againft Nabis tyrant of 1 95* 
Sparta. 

j- Philopaemen gains a confiderable advantage over Nabis 19M 
near Sparta. 

The ^Etolians refolve to feize Demetrias, Chalcis, 
and Sparta by treachery and ftratagem. 

Nabis is killed. Philopaemen makes the Lacedaemo- 
nians enter into the Achaean league. 

Antiochus goes to Greece to the aid of the ^Etolians. 
The Romans declare war againft him, and foon after 
defeat him near the ftraits of Thermopylae. 
jfi4t Battle of Magnefia followed by a treaty of peace, 19** 
which puts a« end to the war between the Romans and 
Antiochus, that had fubfifted about two years. 

The philofopher Panzetius was born about this 
Gme. 

3S15. The conful Fulvius forces the iBtolians to fubmit to , 
the Romans. Manlius his collegue almoft at the fame 
time fubjecls all the Gauls in Afia. 

The cruel treatment of the Spartans by their exiles 
fupported by Philopaemen, happened this year. 

j8i 7 , Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, is killed iu 187, 
the temple of Jupiter-Belus, which he had entered in 
order to plunder it. Selbucus Philopator fuc- 
ceeds him. 

lit. Philopaemen is taken before Me/Tene by Dinocrates, 183. 
and put to death. 

38x3. Bemetrhii, fon of Philip king of Macedonia, is unjuftly iSf • 
accufed by his brother Perfeus, and put to death. 

3824, Death of Ptolomy Epiphanes king of Egypt. 1S0. 
Ptolomy Phi lome tor fucceeds him. 

}?J5. Death of Phib'p king of Macedonia. Perse us his 179* 
foa fucceeds him. 

3S29, Seleucus Philopator king of Syria is poifoned by *75» 
Heliodorus, whom he had fent a little before to take 
Jerufelem. He is fuccecded by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes. 

1830. Antiochus Epiphanes caufes Onias the high-prieft of 174. 
J«rufalem to be depofed, and fets Jafon in his place. 

War 
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3833. War between Antiochus and Ptolomy Philometor. 1 7 1." 
The Roman: declare war againft Perfeus. That 

prince has fome advantage in the firft battle near the 
river Peneus. 

3834. Antiochus Epiphanes makes himfelf matter of all 170. 
Egypt. He marches afterwards to jerufalem, where 

he commits unheard of cruelties. 

3835. The Alexandrians, in the room of Philometor who 169* 
had fallen into the hands of Antiochus, make Ptolomy 
Evxrgi:tes his younger brother king. 

Philomcror is fet at liberty the fame year, and unites 
with his brother. That union induces Antiochus to 
renew the war. 

3836. Paulus /EmiJius is charged with the Macedonian war 1 68. 
againft Perfeus, He gains a famous victory over that 
prince near Pydna, which puts an end to the kingdom 

of Macedonia. It was not reduced however into a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire till 20 years after. 

Thcpnetcr Anicius fubiecls Illyria in thirty days. 

l\pilhi;, one of the ambafladcrs font by the Romans 
Into Ei'.ypt, obliges Antiochus to quit it, and ccme to 
an accoir.modr.licn with the two brothers. 

Antkolius, exasperated at what had happened in 
Eg\pt, turns his lage againft: the Jews, and fends Apcl- 
knius to Jerufalem. 

The fame year he publifties a decree to oblige all na- 
tions in fubjedlion to him to renounce their own religion, 
and conform to his. This law occafions a cruel perfe- 
ction amongft the Jews. 

3837. Antiochus goes in perfon to Jerufalem, ' to fee his , °7' 
orders put in execution. The martyrdom of the Mac- 
cabees, and the death of Eleazar, happened at that 
time. 

Paulus /Emilius abandons the cities of Epirus to be 
plundered by his army, for having taken Perfeus's 
part. The Achieans, fufpected of having favoured 
that prince, are fent to Rome, to give an account of 
their conduct. The fenate banifh them into different 
towns of Italy, from whence they are . not fuffered to 
return home till feventeen years after. Polybius was 
of this number. 

3838. Phusias king of Bithynia goes to Rome. Eumenes 166; 
king of Pergamus is not permitted to enter it. 

Death of Mattathias. Judas his fon fucceeds 
him, and gains many victories over the generals of 
Antiochus. 

3840. Antiochus Epiphanes is repulfed before Elymais, jg^ 

where 
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where he intended to plunder the temple. He marches 
towards Juda?a with defign to exterminate the Jews. 
The hand of God ftrikes him on the way, and he dies 
in the moft exquifite torments. An tiocmus Eup a- 
tor his ion fucceeds him. 

3S41. Antiochus Eupator marches againft Jerufalem. He 
is ibon after obliged to return into Syria, in order to 
expel Philip of Antioch, who had made himfelf matter 
of his capital. _ 

3841. Differences between Philcmetor king of Egypt and I02» 
Phyfccn his brother, which do not terminate till after, 
the expiration of five years. 

Octavius ambafiador for the Romans in Syria is af« 
faflinatcd. 

Dim f.trIus Soter, the fon of Seleucus Philopa- 
tor, flies from Rome, where he had been kept as an 
hoftngc, to Syria, where he caufes Anticchus Eupator 
to be put to death, and feizes the throne. 
3°43. Death of Judas Maccaba?us. i6r. 

3544. Demetrius is acknowledged king of Syria by the Ro- i6 0 , 
mnns. 

3545. Death cf Eumenes king of Pergamus. Attalus 1 eg. 
Pnilometor fucceeds him. 

384'. War between Attalus and Prufm. j r (j, 

3151. At. kx and kr Bai.a picler.ds himfelf tJie fon of 

Antiochus Epiphanes, and in that quality attempts to 

caufe himfelf to be acknowledged king of Syria. 
385a. Anpkiscus of Adramyttium pretends himfelf the 

fon of Perft-us, and undertakes to caufe himfelf to be 

declared king of Macedonia. He is conquered, taken, 

and fent to Rome, by Metelliis. 
3" 54- Demetrius Soter is killed in a battle between him and 1^0. 

Alexander Bala. His death leaves the latter in poflcf- 

fion of the empire of Syria. 
3556. Macedonia is reduced into a province of the Roman 148 ,• 

empire. 

3857. Troubles in Achaia promoted by Diseus and Crito- 147. 
laus. The commiflioners fent thither by the Romans 
areinfulted. 

355s, Metellus goes to Achaia, where he gains feveral ad- 146, 
vantages over the Achaeans. Mummius fucceeds him, 
and after a great battle near Leucopetra takes Corinth, 
and entirely demoli/hes it. 

Greece i3 reduced into a Roman province under the 
•ftamc of the province of Achaia. 
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The fequel of the hiftory of the kings of ^ 
Syria is much embroiled, for which 
reafon I mail feparate it from that of 
the Egyptians, in order to compleat its 
chronology. 



S*S9» 



SYRIA. 



DlMITKlVS NlCA- 

TOR, fon of Demetrius 

Soter, defeats. Alexander 

Bala, and iifcenda tk« 
throne. 



Anr. 
C. 



145- 



Antiochvs, firnamed 
Thios, fon of Bala, fup- 
ported by Tryphon makes 
himielf matter of part of the 
kingdom. 

Tryphon gets Jona- 
than into his hands, and 
puts him to death at Pto- 
lemais The year follow- 
ing he murthers his pupil 
Antiochus, and feites the 
kingdom of Syria, 



144- 



«S6t« Demetrius marches a- 
gainft the Parthians. Af- 
ter fome fmall advantages 
he is taken prifoner. 

3864. 



Antioch usSzbctsi, 

the fccond fon of Deme- 
trius Soter, marries Cleo- 
patra, the wife of his bro- 
ther Demetrius Nicator j 
and after having put Try- 
phon to death ha is de- 
clared king himfelf. 



141. 



I4». 
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3859. Death of Ptolomy PhiJometor. P 1 0 L 0 M Y 145. 
Physcon his brother iucceeds him. 



3S66. r Death of Attalus king of Pergamus. Atta- ^ 13!, 
«f ls his nephew lirnamed Philomktok fuc- >■ 
£ ceedi hini. He reigns five years. J 
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|86 9 . 



Antiochus Sidetes be- Ijj. 
fieges Johannes Hyrca- 
nus in Jerufalem, and 
takes the city by capitu- 
lation. 



3873; 



3874. Demetrius Nicator 
reigns again in Syria. 



Antiochus marches a- 
gainft the Parthians, and 
gains many advantages over 
them. They fend back De- 
metrius the year following. 



IJT. 



3877. 



3°>8o. 



Demetrius is killed \j 
Alexander Zebina, 
•who takes his place, and 
caufes himfelf to be ac- 
knowledged king of Syria. 

Seleuc v s V. eldell 
fon of Demetrius Nica- 
tor, is declared king, and 
foon after killed by Cleo- 
patra. Antiochu* 
Grypvs fucceeds him. 



127. 



I24, 



Zebina is defeated by 
Grypus, and dies foon 
after. 
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3868. The cruelties of Phyfcon at Alexandria, oblige moil 13$* 
of the inhabitants to quit the place. 



3871. f Attalus Philomctor king of Pergamus at his % 133; 
< death leaves his dominions to the Roman people. V 
£ Anuronicus feizes them. Jt ' 



-4. f The conful Perpenna defeats Andronicus, and 
J Vends him to Rome. The kingdom of Pergamus 
a is reduced the year following into a Roman Pro- 
evince by Manius Aquilius. 



i 



Phyfcon repudiates Cleopatra his firft wife, and mar- 
ries his daughter of the fame name. He is foon after 
obliged to fly, and the Alexandrians give the government 
to Cleopatra, whom he had repudiated. 

3 8 77« Phyfcon rcafcends the throne of Egypt. 1*7* 



38 32. Phyfcon gives his daughter In marriage to Grypus king 132, 
of Syria. 
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3884, Cleopatra attempts to 

poifon Grypus, and is poi- ,20t 
fonod herfelf. 



- AktiochustheCy- 114, 

3*9* e 1 ce n 1 a n, ion of Cleo- 

patra and Antiochus Si- 
detes, takes arms againft 
Grypus. He has the 
worft in the beginning. 
But in two years obliges 
his brother to divide the 
kingdom of Syria with 
him. 



3907. Death of Grypus. Se- 
l e u c u $ his fon fuccecds 
him. 



3910. 



3911. 



Antiochus the Cyzice- 
nian is defeated, and put 
to death. 



Seleucus is defeated by 
Eufebes, and burnt in 
Mopfueftia. 



93- 



Antiochus Euse- 
bis, the fon of the Cy- 
ricenian, caufcs himfelf 
to be declared king. He 
marries Selena, the wi- 
dow of Grypus, 
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3887. Death of Phyfcon. Ptolomy Lathyrus fuc- 117. 
ceeds him. Cleopatra his mother obliges him to repu- 
diate Cleopatra his eldeft lifter, and to marry Selena his 
youngeft. 



3S91. Cleopatra queen of Egypt gives the kingdom cf Cy- Hj« 

prus to Alexander her youngeft fon. 
3897. Cleipatra drives Lathyrus out of Egypt, and places 107; 

his- brother Alexander upon the throne. 
3930. Signal victory of Lathyrus over Alexander k'ng of the J 04. 

Jews upon the banks of the Jordan. 
3901. Cleopatra forces Lathyrus to raife the fiegc of Ptole- IC3. 

mais, and takes that city herfelf. 
3903. Cleopatra takes her daughter Selena from Lathyrus, ton ' 

and makes her marry Antiochus the Cyzicenian. 



Vol. X. 
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391*. 



3S»> 



3914. 



3916. 



Antiochus, brother 
of Seleucus, and fecond 
fon of Grypu-,, affumes 
the diadem. He is pre- 
fently after defeated by 
Eufebes, and drowned in 
the Orontes. 

Philip his brother, 
third fon of Grypus, fuc- 
cerds him. 

Demetp.iusEuche- 
res, fourth fon of Gry- 
pus, is eftablifhed king at 
Damafcus by the aid of 
Lathyrus. 



Eufebes defeated by Phi- 
lip and Demetrius, retires 
to the Parthians, who re- 
eftablilh him upon the 
throne two years after. 



92. 



91. 

90. 



88. 



39 T 9« 



Demetrius having been 85. 
taken by the Parthians, 



Axtipchus Dionv 
us, the fifth fon of Gry- 
pus, is fet upon the throne, 
aad killed the following 
year. 

■so2i. Tnc Syrians weary of Eufebes takes refuge in 83. 
fo many changes, choofe Cilich, where he remains 
Tioranes king of Ar- concealed, 
menia, for their king. He 
reigns fourteen years by a 
viceroy. 
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3915. Alexander kills his mother Cleopatra. Sg, 

3916. Alexander is expelled and dies foon after. 8S« 
Lathyrus is recalled. 



3922. Lathyrus ruins Thebes in Egypt, where the rebels, 8a. 



he had before defeated, had taken refuge. 

Death of Lathyrus. Alzxa nder II. fon of Ale 
ander I. under the protection of Sylla, is elected king. 

O 2 
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3935* 



TIgranes recalls Magda- 
lus his viceroy in Syria. 



69. 



Antiochus ASIATI' 
cus takes pofleflion of 
fome parts of Syria, and 
reigns four years. 

Pompey deprives Antio- 65. 
chus Afiaticus of his domi- 
nions, and reduces Syria 
into a Roman province. 
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39*8. r Death of Nicomedes king of Bithynia. His 1 76. 

V kingdom is reduced into a Roman province j as is V 

4 Cyrenaica the fame year. j> 



3939* Alexander is driven out of Egypt. Ptolomy Au- 65. 

letes, Lathyrus's natural fon, is fet in his place. 
3946. The Romans depofe Ptolomy king of Cyprus, S?» 

and feize that ifland. Cato is charged with that com- 

miflion. 

Ptolomy Auletes is obliged to" fly from Egypt. Bere- 
nice, the eldeft of his daughters, is declared queen in 
his itead. 

394.9. Gabinius and Antony reftore Auletes to the entire pof- 55. 
fefiion of his dominions, 
-j. Death of Ptolomy Auletes. He leaves his domi- 51. 
nions to his eldeft fon and daughter, the famous Cleo- 
patra. 

3956, Pothinus and Achillas, the ycung king's guardians, 

deprive Cleopatra of her fhare in the gcvernment, and 

drive her out of Egypt. 
3957' Death of the king of Egypt. Casfar places Cleo- 

patra upon the throne with Ptolomy heryoungeft 

brother. 

3961. Cleopatra poifons her brother when he comes of 4.3 
age to /hare the lbvereign authority according to 
the laws. She afterwards declares for the Roman 
Triumviri. 

3961. Cleopatra goes to Antony at Tar fus in Cilicia. She ^j, 
gains the afcendant of him, and carries him with her to 
Alexandria. 

iqji, Antony makes himfelf mafter of Armenia, and 33; 
brings the king prifoner to Cleopatra. Coronation of 
Cleopatra and all her children. 

Rupture between Caefar and Antony. Cleopatra 
accompanies the latter, who repudiates Octavia at 
Athens. 

3973* Cleopatra flies at the battle of A&ium. Antony fol- 31. 
lows her, and thereby abandons the victory to Caefar. 

3974* Antony dies in the arms of Cleopatra. 3°» 
Caefar makes himfelf mafter of Alexandria. Cleo- 
patra kills herfelf. Egypt is reduced into a Roman pro- 
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364J., AriarathesI. was ,g 0> 

the firft king of Cappa- 
docia. He reigned joint- 
ly with his brother Holo- 
phernes. 



3668. Ar I AR ATHES II. fojl 

of the firft. He is de- 
prived of his dominions by 
Perdicca?, who fets Eu- 
menes cn the throne. 
3689. Ar iar athes III. af- 
cend6 the throne of Cappa- 
docia after the death of 
Perdiccas and Eumcnes. 



37te< Amamnes, 

ARIAR ATHES IV. 

3754- 



AUAKAT*ItV. 



Arsaces I. founder *5°« 
of the Parthian empire. 

Aesaces II, brother 
pf the firft. 

Pit I AP AT I US. 
Phr AATE8 I, 



7 90« 
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The kingdom of Pont us was founded by Darius the 5 '4* 
fbn of Hyftafpes in the year 3490. Artabazns was the 
firft king of it. His fucceflcrs down to Mithridates are 
little known. 

Mithridates I. He is commonly confidered as 4°4* 
the founder of the kingdom of Pontus. 

Ariobarz ajn.es. He reigns twenty-fix years. 3*>^ 



3667. Mithridates II. He reigns thirty -five years. 337.' 



.JJjol. Mi'i-ilin.'j/, 1 >:s HI, Jcfeiis th:rt;'-fix >t:<rp, Th? ^Olt 
i'ij'H '-f U:.-? ir.nv hi:.** V>}r* f«H:tk« hlrVU iufliliUj 
the fpgee of aii iiuntlivd years, The lait c>f them whs 
MithmdatebIY, great-grandfather of MUhridates 
;he great, 



-Anr. 



3S*9« Ph arn aces foa of Mithridates IV. 
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3840. 



MITHRIDATES L 



I64. 



3842. Ariarathis VI. fir- 
named Pliilopator. 

3875, Ariarathis VII. 



Ariarathis VIII. 

Mithridates king of Pon- 
tus puts him to death, 
and fet his fon upon the 
throne. Scon after Aria- 
rathis IX. takes Cap- 
padocia from the fon of 
Mithridates, who is pre- 
fently after re-eftabiiihed 
by his father. 

Svlla enters Cappa- 
docia, drives the fon of 
Mithridates out of it, and 
fets Ariobarzanes I. upon 
the throne. 

Tigranes king of 
Armenia drives Ariobar- 
zanes out of Cappadocia, 
and reinftates the fon of 
Mithridates. 



162. 



Phraates II. J31. 

Art ab anus. After J*9» 
a very fhort reign he is 
fucceeded by Mithri- 
dates II. who reigns 
forty years. 

9 I. 



90. 



89. 



Mnaschires, end 
after him Sinatroces. 
Thefe two princes reign 
about twenty years. 
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J.C. 



MithridatesV. iirnamcd Evergetes. 



j, Mithr Ida tes VI. firnamed the Great. 113.. 
3. Mithridates feizes Cappadocia, and makes his (on gi« 
king of it. 



3915. Beginning of the war between Mithridates and rher S9. 
Romans, 



3916. Mithridates caufes ail the Romans in Afu Minor to g g< 
be mafiacred in one cay. 

Arch£lau?, one of the generals of MithridatcSj. 
feizes Athens,, and moil of the cities of Greece* 



O 5 
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3926. Sylla obliges Mithridates 
to reflore Cappadocia to 
Ariobarzanes. Tigranes 
difpoflcfles him of it a fe- 
cond time. After the war 
•with Mithridates, Pompey 
reinftates Aricbarzanes. His 
reign, and the very /hort 
one of his fon, continue 
down to about the year 
3953- 



3935- 



Pi'RAATES HI. Who 69, 

afl'umca the firname of 
the Ceo .'. 
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3917. Sylla is charged with the war againft Mithridates. 87. 
He retakes Athens after a long fiege. 

3918. Victory of Sylla over the generals of Mithridates near 86* 
Cha;ronea. He gains a fecond battle fodh after at Or- 
chomenes. 

3920. Treaty of peace between Mithridates and Sylla, which 84, 
terminates the war. 

3921. Mithridates puts his fon to death. 83. 
Second war between Mithridates and the Romans. It 

fubfifts fomething lefs than three years. 



3928. Mithridates makes an alliance with Sertorius. 

39291 Beginning of the third war of Mithridates againft the ,j 

Romans. Lucullus and Cotta are placed at the head 

of the Roman army. 

3930. Cotta is defeated by fea and land, and forced to /hut 74. 
himfelf up in Chalcedon. Lucullus goes to his aid. 

3931. Mithridates forms the fiegc cf Cyzicum. Lucullus 73. 
obh'ges him to raife it at the end of two years, and pur- 

fues and beats him near the Granicus. 

3933, Mithridates defeated in the plains of Ccbine. Here- yt t 
tires to Tigranes. 

3934. Lucullus declares war againft Tigranes, and foon 7:, 
after defeats liim and takes Tigrinocerta the capital of 
Armenia . 



3936. Lucullus defeats Tigranes and Mithridates, who had 68, 

joined their forces near the river Arfamia. 

393;. Mithridates recovers all his dominions, in effect of the 6/» 

jftifonda forcings that take place in the Roman army, * 
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3948. Mtthr i dates eldeft 5 6 « 

fon of Phraates. 

3950* Orodes. 54. 

Unfortunate expediti- 
on of Craflus againft the 
Parthians. 



3953* Ariobarzanes III. - l( 

He is put to death by 
Caffius. 

3962. AriarathesX, ^ 



Ventidius, general of 
the Romans, gains a vic- 
tory over the Partisans, 
which retrieves the honour ' 
they had loft at the battle 
of Carrae, 



3972' -Antony drives 

Ariarathes out of Cappa- 
docia, and fcts Archelaus 
in his place. On the 
death of that prince, 
which happened in the 
year of the world 4022, 
Cappadocia was reduced 
into a Roman province. 
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393S. Pompey is appointed to fucceed Lucullus. He gabs 66. 
many advantages over Mithridates, and obliges him to 
fly. 

Tigranes furrenders himfelf to Pompey. 
3939* Pompey makes himfelf mafter of Caina, in which 65. 
the treafures of Mithridates were laid up. 

Death of Mithridates. Pharnaces his fon, whom 
the army had elefted king, fubmits his perfon and da- 
minions to the Romans* 
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Syracufe is faid to have been founded in the year of 
the world 3295, before Chriit 709. 



3540. Gje ion's beginning. 484. 



35*5. Gelon is elected king of Syracufe. He reigns five 479* 
or fix years. 

3532. Hiiro I. He reigns eleven years. 47*' 
3543* Thr asybulus. In a year's time he is expelled by 4& 1 * 
his fubjec"te. 

3544. The Syracufans enjoy their liberty during fixty years. 4*>o« 
3589. The Athenians, afliftcd by the people of Segefta, 4'5» 
undertake the fiege of Syracufe under their general 
Nicias. They are obliged to raife it at the end of 
two years. The Syracufans purfue and defeat them 
entirely. 



3593. Beginning of Dionysivs the Elder. 4U. 



3598. D'onysius, after having depofed the antient magi- 406. 
ftrates of Syracufe, is placed at the head of the new 
ones, and foon after caufes himfelf to be declared gene- 
raliffimo. 

3600. Revolt of the Syracufans againft Dionyfius upSn- ac* 404, 
count of the taking of Gcla by the Carthaginians. It 
is followed by a treaty of peace between the Carthagini- 
ans and Syracufans, by one of the conditions of which, 
Syntcufe is to continue in fubjeclion to Dicnyfius. He 
eftablifhes the tyranny in his own perfon. 

New troubles at Syracufe againft Dionyfius. He finds 
means to rut an end to them. 
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Carthage was founded in the year of the world 3 1 58, 
before Chriit 84.6. 

3501. Firft treaty between the Carthaginians and Romans. 503* 
It appears that the Carthaginians had carried their arms 
into Sicily before this treaty, as they were in pofleflion 
of part of it, when it was concluded. But what year 
they did fo is not known. 
35 lc< The£arthaginians make an alliance with Xerxes. 4^4* 
35*3. The Carthaginians, under Amilcar, attack the 4 8l » 
Greeks fettled in Sicily. They are beaten by Gelon. 



359a. The Carthaginians fend troops under Hannibal to aid 41a, 
the people of Segefta againft the Syracufans. 

3595. Hannibal andI.Mir.coN are fcnt to conquer Si- 409^ 
cily. They open the campaign with the fiege of Agri- 



gentum. 



3600. wor made by the Carthaginians in Sicily is ter- 4°4* 

minuted by a treaty cf peace with the Syra'cufaus. 
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3605. Dionyfius makes great preparations for a new war 399. 

with the Carthaginians. 
,g 0 ~ MalTacre of all the Carthaginians in Sicily, followed jgy, 

by a declaration of war, which Dionyfius caufcd to be 

fignified to them by an herald, whom he difpatched to 

Carthage. 

3615. Dionyfius takes Rhegium by capitulation. The next ggo,, 
year he breaks the treaty, and makes himfelf mailer of 
it again by force. 

3632. Death of Dionyfius the Elder. His fon Diony- 
si us the Younger fucceeds him. By the advice of 
Dion, his brother-in-law, he caufes Plato to come to 
his court. 

Dion, banifhed by the orderof Dionyfius, retires into 
Peloponneilis. 

3643. Dionyfius makes Arete his filler, the wife of Dion , j6y t 
marry Timocrates cne of his friends. That treatment 
makes Dion rel'olve to attack the tyrant with open 
force. 

5644. Dion obliges Dionyfius to abandon Syracufe. He ,6o» 
fets fail for Italy. _ * _ 

3646. Ca m. 1 ppus caufes Dion to be aiTaffinated, and makes 358, 
himfelf mafter cf Syracufe, where he reigns about thir- 
teen month -:. 

3647. Hi i' pa si in us, brother of Dionyfius the Younger, %^rt % 
drives Callippus out of Syracufe, and eftablifhes himfelf 

in his place for two years. 

3654. Dionyfius reinftated. jr 0 , 
3656. The Syracufans call in Txmoleon to their aid, 34S. 



36571 Dionyfius is forced by Timoleon to furrender himfelf ^47. 

and to retire to Corinth. 
3658. Tim or. con aboliihes tyranny at Syracufe, and 

throughout Sicily, the liberty of which he reinltates. 



3 68 5> Agathoci.es makes himfelf tyrant at Syracufe;. 
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Imilcon goes to Sicily with an army to carry on the 197. 
war againft Dionyfius, It fubfifts four or five years. 



3 6 54« Second treaty of peace concluded between the Ro- 350. 

mans and Carthaginians 
3656* The Carthaginians make a new attempt to feize Si- 34?, 

cily. They are defeated by Ti mole on, fent by the 

Corinthians to the aid of the Syracufans. 

Hanno, citizen of Carthage, forms the defign of 

making himfelf mafter of his country.' 



3672. Embafly of Tyre to Carthage to demand aid againft 33Z . 

Alexander the Great. 

3685. Beginning of the wars between the Carthaginians and * t ^ t 

Agathocles in Sicily and Africa. 
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3724. A Roman legion feizes Rhegium by treachery. 280. 



3729, Hi e k o and Artemidorus are made fupreme 275. 

magiftrates by the Syracufan troops. 
3736. Hiero is declared king by the Syracufans. 2 68. 

37+1 . Appius Claudius goes to Sicily to aid the Mamertines z ^3' 

againft the Carthaginians. Hiero, who was at firft a- 

gainft him, comes to an accommodation with him, and 

makes an alliance with the Romans, 



3763. IJ ' rro bid* die Curthsgiulnns aid ogaluft the fwe-ga 54** 
mercenaries, 



3786. 



Hiero goes to meet the conful Tib. Sempronius, in 
order to offer him his fervices againft the Carthaginians. 
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37*7* The Carthaginians fend the Romans aid under Mago 277. 
againft Pyrrhus. 



374- 1 ' Beginning of the firft Punic war with the Romans. 26^ 
It fubfifts twenty- four years. 



3743. The Romans befiege the Carthaginians in Agrigen- 261. 
turn, and take the city after a fiege of feven months. 

3745- Sea-fight between the Romans and Carthaginians near *59» 
the coaft of Myle. 

3749. Sea fight near Ecnomc in Sicily. 255. 

375c. Reg ul us in Africa. He is taken prifoner. 254. 
Xanthippus comes to the aid of the Carthagi- 
nians. 

3755, Regulus is fent to Rome to propofe the exchange of 2491 

prifoners. At his return the Carthaginians put him to 

death with the mod cruel torments. 
37 Siege of Lilybaeum by the Romans. 24.8. 
3763. Defeat of the Carthaginians near the iilands ^Egates 241. 

followed by a treaty, that puts an end to the firft Punic 

war. 

War of Libya againft the foreign mercenaries. It fub- 
fifts three years and four months. 
3767. The Carthaginians give up Sardinia to the "Romans, *37» 

and engage to pay them 1200 talents. 
3776. Amilcar is killed in Spain. Asdr ubal his fon- 
in-law fucceeds him in the command of the army. 

Hannibal is fent into Spain upon the demand of his 
uncle Afdrubal. 

3784. Afdrubal's death. Hannibal is made general of 

the army in his ftead. 
37^6' Siege of Saguntum. ai &* 
Beginning of the fecond Punic war, which fubfifts fe- 

venteen years. 

37°7» Hannibal enters Italy, and gains the battles of Tici- 217^ 
»u< and Trebia. 
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3789, Death of Hiero. Hieronym us his grandfon fuc- 21 
ceeds him. 

Hieronymus abandons the party of the Romans, and 
enters into an alliance with Hannibal. He is aflaflinated 
foon after. His death is followed with great troubles to 
Syracufe. 



37921 Marczllvs takes Syracufe, after a fiege of three % 

years. 
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3788, Battle of Thrafymenus. 21 g # 
Hannibal deceives Fabius at the ftraits of Caflilinum. 
Cn. Sc 1 p t o defeats the Carthaginians in Spain. 

1 7 go. Battle of Cannas. Hannibal retires to Capua after 2 J<» 

this battle. 3 



3790. Asdr vbal is beaten in Spain by the twoScipios. 214, 



3793, The two Scipios are killed in Spain. 41 1 # 
The Romans beficge Capua. 

3794. Hannibal advances to Rome and befieges it. The aiOi 
Romans foon after take Capua. 

3793. Afdrubal enters Italy. He is defeated by the conful 2061 
Livius, whom the other conful Nero had joined. 

3799, Scipio makes himfelf mafter of all Spain. He is a Q » t 
made conful the year following, and goes to Africa. 

^$ oz 1 Hannibal is recalled to the aid of his country. 2o2< 

3803. Interview of Hannibal and Scipio in Africa, followed zol, 
by a bloody battle, in which the Romans gain a com- 

pleat victory. 

3804. Treaty of peace between the Cartha ginians and Ro- 
mans, which puts an end to the fecond Punic war. 

Fifty years elapfed between the end of the fecond, 
and the beginning of the third, Punic wars. 
3810. Hannibal is made prastor of CarthaeL-, and reforms ig^., 
the courts of juftice and the finances. After having 
exercifed that office two years, he retires to king Antio- 
chus at Ephefus, whom he advifes to carry the war 
into Italy. 

?8r Interview cf Hannibal and Scipio at Ephefus. 19T, 
3816. Hannibnl takes refuge in the ifland of Crete, to avoid 188, 

being delivered up to the Romans. 
3810. Hannibal abandons the ifland of Crete, to take refuge 184, 

with Prufias king of Bithynia. 

3822. Death of Hannibal. 

3823. The Romans fend commiflioners into Africa, to jg t 
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adjudge the differences that had arofe between the Car- 
thaginians and Mafiniffa. 
3848. Second embafly fent by the Romans into Africa, to 1561 
make new enquiries into the differences fubfifting be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Mafinifia. 

3855. Beginning of the third Punic war. It fub/ifts a little 
more than four years. 

3856. Carthage is befieged by the Romans. y^g, 

3858. Scipio the younger is made conful, and receives the ,46, 
command of the army before Carthage. 

3859. Scipio takes and entirely demoli/hes Carthage. 



End of the Chronological fable. 
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I N D E X 

Of the Matters contained in the 

ANTIENT HISTORY. 



A. 

ABANTIDAS makes him- 
felf tyrant of Sicyon, 
VII, 323 

Abas, king of Argos, II. 300 

ABftoLONYMtrs is placed upon 
the throne of Sidon againft his 
wiJJ, VI. i 7 6. his anfwer to 
Alexander, 177 

Abelox, a Spaniard, his trea- 
chery, I. 262 

Abraoates, king of Sufiana, 
engages in Cyrus's fervice, 
II. 1 12. he is killed in ihe 
battle of Thymbraea, X31 

Abraham goes to Egypt with 
Sarah, I. 69. the Scripture 
places him very near Nimrod j 
and why, II. 12 

Abr >. (mas, one of the e*r,e- 

' rals of Artaxerxes Mnemon's ar- 
my, marches againft Cyrus the 
younger, IV. 84 

Absalom, brother of Alexander 
Janna?us, IX. 280. he is taken 
prifonerat the fiege of Jerufa- 
lem, ibid. 



Abut.ttes, governor of Sufa, 
for Darius, furrenders that place 
to Alexander, VI. 247. he is 
continued in his government, 
248 

Abydos, a city of Afia, befieged 
by Philip, VIII. 129. tragical 
end of that city, 13a 

Academy, founded at Alexandria 
under the name of Mufeum, 
VII. 199 

AcAR NAN TANS, people of 

Greece, their courage, VIII. 76 

Accius. SeeAmvs. 

Acbaia, f 0 called from Achasus, II* 
306. See Acha-ans. 

Acbarniansy comedy of Ariftopha- 
nes ; extract from it, V. 84 

Ahaz, king of Judah, becomes 
vaflal and tributary to Theg- 
lathphalafar, II. 34 

Acbaans y fettled by Achaeus in 
Peloponnefus, II. 306. nftitu- 
tion of their comm r wealth, 
VII. 321, their gov;nment, 
ibid. Cities, of which the 
Achaean league is formed at tuft, 
322. feveral other cities join it 
after- 
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afterwards, 315. chiefs who 
rendered that republic fo flou- 
rilhing, VIII. 72, 87 

The Achaeans enter into a 
war with Sparta, VII. 365. 
after many lofles they call in 
Antigonus to their aid, 373. 
in a war with the ./Etolians, 
they have recourfe to Philip, 
VIII. 44. they declare for the 
Romans againft that prince, 
160. they join with the Ro- 
mans againft Antiochus, 228. 
their cruel treatment of many 
Spartans, 281. they fubject 
the Mefienians, 317. they fend 
deputies to Rome concerning 
Sparta, 322. Callicrates, one 
of" their deputies, betrays them, 

The Achaeans refolve to 
fhare with the Romans in the 
f dangers of the war againft Per- 
' feus, IX. 43. they are fuf- 
peclcd by .the Romans, 113. 
cruel treatment of them by the 
Romans, 114, &c. troubles in 
Achaia, 140. the Achaeans de- 
clare war againft the Lacede- 
monians, ibid, they infult the 
Roman commiffioners, 141. 
they engage Thebes and Chalcis 
to .join them, 144. they are 
defeated by Metellus, ibid, and 
after by Mummius, 146. A- 
chaia is reduced into a Roman 
. province, 148 
Ach,£menes, brother of Xerxes, 
III. in 

AchjEMEnides, brother of Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon,. .is placed at. 
the head of the army fent by 
that prince againft Egypt, III. 
237. he is killed in a battle, ibid. 

Ach/eus, fcnofXuthus, found- 
er of the Achaeans, II. 306 

Ach.sus, coufin of Selcucus Ce- 
raunus, has the adminiftration 
cf the affairs of Egypt, VIII. 2. 
be avenges the death of that 
a 
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prince, 3. he refules the crown, 
and preferves it for Antiochus 
the Great, 4. his fidelity to 
that prince, ibid, &c. he revolts 
againft Antiochus, 13. his pow- 
er, ibid, he is betrayed, and de- 
livered up to Antiochus, and 
put to death, 25 

Achillas, young Ptolomy's 
guardian, X. 176. he afiafil- 
natee Pompey, 178. he is put 
to death, 184 

Ac h or is, king of Egypt, IV. 174 

Acbradina, one of the quarters of 
the city of Syracufe, description 
of it, III. 420 

Ac ichor 1 us, general of the 
Gauls, makes an irruption into 
Macedonia, VIII. 216, 217. 
then into Greece, 2i3. he pe- 
rches there, 220 

Ac 1 l 1 u s ; Manius) is appointed to 
command in Greece againft An- 
tiochus, VIII. 229. he defeats 
that prince near ThermopyUe, 
232. he fubjects the. ^Etolians, 
235, &c. 

Acilios, a young Roman, his 
ftratagem to make Perfeus quit 
his afylum, IX. 83 

Acr is-i us, king of Argos, II. 300 

Acrotates, fon of Areus king 
of Sparta, VII. 269. valour of 
that young prince, 272 

A&ium, city famous for. Antony's 
defeat, 1 X. 210 

Ada, continued in the govern- 
ment of Caria after the death of 
Idriaeus her hufband, VI. 139 

AdherbaL, general of the Car- 
thaginians, defeats the Romans 
at fea, I. 206 

Adimantes is appointed general 
of the Athenians after the battle 
of Arginufa?, IV. 37. by , what 
means he efcapes death after his 
defeat at ^Egofpntamos, 48 

Adm ctus, king of the Molofiians, 
gives Themiftccles refuge, III. 
295. he is intimidated by the 
Athe- 
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Athenians, and fends him away, 
221 

Admetvs, officer in Alexander's 
Army, VI, 191 

Adonis. Feafls celebrated in ho- 
nour of him at Athens, III. 409 

Adwe. Etymology of that word. 

II. 265 

Jldvtrfity. It exalts the glory of a 
prince, II. 186. train of adver- 
fity, IV. 179 

JEAciDASy fon of Arymbas, king 
of Epirus, is driven out of his 
dominions by the intrigues of 
Philip king of Macedonia, VI. 
52. hereafcendsthethrone,#/<& 

jEACiDESj king of Epirus, is ba- 
mmed by his own fubjefts, 
VII. 87 

jEgeus, king of Athens, II. 30a 
<y£glna, little ifland near Athens, 
III 91. 

c4Z£ofj>etamot t famous for Lyfaa- 
der's victory over tha Atheni- 
ans, IV. 44 

Mqyvtvs, name given Sefoftris, 
I. 71 

iENiAj, fuppofed by Virgil con- 
temporary with Dido, I. '43 

iENOBARBUs (Dimitims) conful, 
declares for Antony, and re- 
tires to him, X. 20 r 

z/Eolic dialed*, II. 308 

JEolus, fon of Hellenus, reigns 
in ThefTaly, II. 306 

c£ra of NabonafTar, II. 34. Mr* 
of the Seleucides, VII. 1 17 

J&scmuzs, Athenian orator, 
fuffers himfelf to be corrupted 
by Philip's gold, VI. 40, 44, 
70. he accufes Demofthenes, 
8j-> 86. he is caft, and retires 
into banifhment, 87 

J&sot the Phrygian : his hiftory, 
II. 380. he goes to the court 
of Crceius, 73, 382. he is fup- 
pofed to have been the inventor 
of fables,. 383 

Africa, difcovered by the care of 
Nechao, I. 9a. Hanno fails 
round it by order of che fe- 
aate, 133 



A 0 amemkoK, king of Mycena?, 
II, 301 

Ac arista, wife of Megacltfi. 
Her father's conduct in chufing 
her an husband, II. 375 

Aoatbocx.es feites the tyranny 
of Syracufe, I. 172. X. 62. his 
expeditions againft the Cartha- 
ginians, in Sicily and in Afri- 
ca, I. 173, Sec. he brings oyer 
Ophelias to his fide, and then 
puts him to death, 182. refera- 
ble end of that tyrant, 183 

Agathocx.es J*, governor of Par- 
tbia for Antiochus, VJI. 293 

Ag athocx.cs, brother of Aga- 
thoclea, VIII. 26. hisafcendanc 
over Ptolomy Philopator, Ibid* 
his meafures for obtaining the 
tuition of Ptolomy Epiphanes, 
114. he perilhes miferably, iaf 

Ag athoclea, concubineof Pto- 
lomy Philopator, VlII. £6. xni- 
ferable end of that woman, \z$ 

Ag el as of Naupa&us, ambafla- 
dor from the allies to Philip : 
wifdom of his difcourfe, VIIL 
64, &c» 

Agesilavs is. elefted king of 
Sparta, IV. 130. his education 
ibid, his char after, ibid. &c. he 
fets out for Afia, 1 3 f. he differ* 
with Lyfander, 138. bis expe- 
ditions in Afia, 142, &c. Sparta 
appoints him generaliffimo by 
fea and land, 146. he com- 
millions Pifander to command 
the fief t in his ftead, 147. bis 
interview with Pharnabafus, 
149. the Ephori recal him to 
the aid of his country, iff. his 
ready obedience, ibid- he gains- 
a vi&ory over the Thebans ac 
Coronasa, in which he is wound- 
ed, 161. he returns to Sparta, 
1 6t. he always retains his an- 
cient manners, 163. he difco- 
vers the confpiracy formed by 
Lyfander, 164. different expe- 
ditions of Ageulaus in Greece, 
ibid. &c. he canfes his brother 
Teleutiastobe appointed admi- 
P * ral 
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ral, 164. Sphodrias is acquitted 
fey bis means, V. 142. Antal- 
cides rallies him upon being 
wounded by the Thebans, 244. 
diipuce between Agefilaus -and 
'Epammondasin the affemb.'y of 
the allies at Sparta, 248. he 
caufes war to be declared againft 
the Thebans, 249. he finds 
means to favc thole who had 
fled from the battle of Leu&ra, 
syc. bis conduct in the two 
irruptions of the Thebans into 

► the Territory of Sparta, 2*7,282. 
Sparta fends aid to Tachosking 
of ^gyPCj! who had revolted 
agajnft Perfia, 303. anions of 
Agefilaus in Egypt, 304. he de- 
clares for Ne&anebus againft 
Tachos, ibid, he dies on his 
return to Sparta. 3 -6 

AGtilLAVS, uncle on the mo- 
ther's fide to Agis king of Spar- 
ta, VIL 353. he abufes that 
prince's confidence, 354. vio- 
lence which he commits when 
one of the Ephori, 3 * 6. he is 
wounded, and left for dead, 
366 

Agssipolis, king of Sparta 
with Agefilaus, V. 423. diffe- 
j ence between thofe two kings, 
224. be commands the army 
fent againft Olynthus»^28. his 
diatb, ibid. 

A g esifolis reigns at Sparta with 
Lyeurgua, VIII. 37, be is de- 
throned by Lycurgus, 193, he 
-retires to the camp of the Ro- 
mans, ibid. 

Agxsistrata, mother of Agis, 
king of Sparta, VII. 359* ber 
death, 36* 

Aoiatis, widow of Agis king 
of Sparta, is forced by Leoni- 
dasto marry Cleomenes, VII. 
363. death of thatprincefs, 378 

Ao»s I> fon of Euryfthenes, king 
of Sparta, enflaves the inhabi- 
tants of Elos, HI. 27 

Ac is U» fon of Archidamus, 
King of Sparta, HI, 420. he 
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makes war againft the people 
of Elis, IV. 129. he acknow- 
ledges Leotycbides for his fon 
at his death, 130 
Agis III, fon of another Archi- 
damus, king of Sparta, com- 
mands the army of the Lace- 
damonians againft the Macedo- 
nians, and is killed in a battle, 
VI. 271 

Ao.s IV, (on of Eudamidas, 
reigns at Sparta, VII. 343. he 
endeavours to revive the ancier.t 
inftirutions of Lycurgus, 346. 
he effe&s it in part, 347, &c. 
only Agefilaus prevents the final 
execution of that defign, 354. 
ht '.s fent to aid the Achasans 
againft the ^roliar.s, ibid, on 
his return to Sparta he finds a 
total change there, ^7. he is 
condemned to die, and execuc 
ed, 360, &f. 

Agomothbt*, a name given to 
thofe who prefided in the pub- 
lic games of Greece, V. 40 
Agruulturt, efleem the ancients 
had for it, efpecially in Egypr, 
I. 57. in Perfia, II. 227. and 
in Sicily, III. ? 97. X. 9 
Jigrigtnlum, Foundation or that 
city, III. 400. luxury and effe- 
minacy of its iuhabitants, V» 
106. it is fub^eded firft by the 
Carthaginians, I. 15-9 and af- 
terwards by the Romans, 189 
Arc ok, prince oflllyria, VU, 338 
Albanians. Situation of their 
country* X. 171. they are de- 
feated by Pompey, ibid. 
Alexander, young Lacedaemo- 
nian, puts out one of Lycurgus's 
eyes, II. 316. Lycurgus's man- 
ner of being revenged of him, 
317 

Alcjeus, fon of Perfeus, king 
of Mycenas, and father of Am- 
phitryon, lit 3°° 

Alcetas, king of the Molof- 
fians, great-grandfather both to 
Pyrrhus and Alexander the 
Great, VI. 14 

Alcx- 
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Alcibiades. When very young 
he carries the prize of valour 
in the battle againft the Poti- 
dseans, III. Jt8o. chara&er of 
that Athenian, 386. his intima- 
cy with Socrates, ibid his con- 
vertibility of genius, 390, 418. 

IV. 63. his paffion for ruling 
alone, III. 391. his enormous 
expences in the publick games, 

V. f f, &c. cities that fupplied 
thofe expences, 5& 

Alcibiades begins to appear 
at Athens, III. 386. his artifice 
for breaking the treaty with 
Sparta, 393. he engages the 
Athenians in the war with Si- 
cily, 39$. he is ele£ed general 
with Niciasand Lamachus, 402. 
he is accufej of having muti- 
lated the ftatues of Mercury, 
409. lu fets out for S.cily with- 
out having been able t<> bring 
tha; affiir to a trial, 4*0. he is 
recalled by the Athenians to be 
tried upon an accuftrion, ibid. 
he flies and is condemned to 
die for contumacy, 417. he re- 
tires toSparra, 419. he debauch- 
es Timaa, the wife of Agis, 
and has a fon by her, ibid, he 
advifes the Lacedaemonians to 
fend Gylippus to the aid of Sy- 
racuse, 41 s 
Alcibiades retires .to Tiffi- 
phernes, IV. y. his credit wiih 
that fatrap. ibid, his return to 
Athens is concerted, 8. he is 
recalled 10, 13. he beats the 
Laced armonian flfet, 16. he 
goes to Tifl'aphernes, who caufes 
him to be f«ized and carried pri- 
foner to Sardis, 17. he efcapes 
©ut of prifon, ibid, he defeats 
Mkndarus and Pharnabaius by 
fea and land the fame day, 18. 
he returns in triumph to Athens, 
20. and is declared generaliiTi- 
mo, ai. he caufes the great my- 
fteries to be celebrated, 1%. he 
fets fail with the fleet, ibid, 
Thrafybulus accufes him at A- 
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thens of having occafioned the 
defeat of the fleet near Ephefus, 
28. the command is taken from 
him, 29. he comes to the Athe- 
nian generals at .flLgofpotamos, 
46. the advice he gives them, 
ibid, he retires into the province 
of Pharnabazus, 61. that fatrap 
caufes him to be au r artir>ated,6'2. 
h s character, ibid' &c. 

Alcibiades, one of the Spartan, 
exiles, is reinftated by the A- 
chseant.andfentdeputy to Rome 
with complaints againft them, 
VIII. 307. the Achxans con- 
demn h:sn to die, 310. theyfoon 
after annul that fentence, 313 
Alcimus is placed at the head of 
Demerrius Soter's army againft 
the Jews, IX. 190, &c. 

Alcm;eon, II. 3J-* 

Alcmjeonid/s expelled Atheni 
by Pjfi^rarus, II. 357. they take 
the care of building the new 
temple of Delphi upon them- 
felves, 35-9. their end in that 
undertaking, ibid* 
Alcyonajus, fon of Antigonfts, 
carries the head of Pyr'rhusto his 
fathei, VII, 179 

Alexamenes is fent by the JE.- 
toliars to fe'ae Sparta. VHf. 
219. his avarice occafions the 
mifrarriflge of that defign, 220. 
he iski'led in Sparta, ibid* 
Alexandra, wifeof Alexander 
Jannacus reigns over the Jcwiflt 
nation, IX. 269, 286, fife, (he 
dirs in the ninth year of her 
rei^n, 290 
Alexander I, fon of Amyn- 
tas I, king of Macedonia, aven- 
ges the affront his mother and 
fillers had received from thePer- 
fian ambafladors, III. $9. he 
makes propofals of peace to th« 
Athenians from the Perfians, 
167. he gives the Greeks intel- 
ligence of the defign of the Per- 
fians, 174. 
Alexander II, fon of Amyn- 
tas II, reigns in Macedonia, and 
P z dies 
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dies at the end of one year 
V. 269 

Alexander III, fimamed the 
Great fon of Philip. His birth, 
VI. 14, IC4. happy inclinations 
of that prince, 106, &c. he has 
Ariftotle for his prxceptor, if, 
J07. Alexander's efteem and 
affection for thac philofopher, 
jc8. he breaks Bucephalus, 113 
Alexander afcends the throne 
of Macedonia, VI. ny. hcre- 
d.uces and fubjects the people 
bordering upon his kingdom, 
■who had revolted, 116. he en- 
ters Greece to diffolve the league 
which had been formed againft 
him, H7- he defeats the The- 
bans in a great battle, 118, and 
takes their city, which he de- 
stroys, 120. he pardons theA- 
ihenians 122. he fummonsa diet 
at Corinth, and caufes himfelf to 
be declared generaliffimo of the 
Greeks againft the Perfians, 123. 
be returns into Macedonia, 174. 
and makes preparations for bis 
expedition again it the Perfians, 
126. he appoints Antipater to 
govern Macedonia as his vice- 
roy, 127 
Alexander fets nut for Afia, 
VI. 128- arrives at Ilium, where 
he renders great honours to the 
memory of Achilles, 130. he 
paffes the Granicus, and gains a 
great victory over the Perfians, 
132. he befieges and takes Mi- 
letus, 137. then Halic-arnaflus, 
139. and conquers almolt all 
Afia minor, ibid, he takes the 
city of Gordium, where he cuts 
the famous Gordian knot, 142. 
he paffes the ftraits of Cilicia, 
147. he arrives at Tarfus, where 
he has a dangerous illnefs, oc- 
cafioned by bathing in the river 
Cydnus, ibid, he is cured of it 
in few days, 148- he marches 
againft Darius, and gains a fa- 
mous victory over that prince 
near Iflus, 1 J4> 8cc. tired with 
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purfuing Darius, he comes to 
that prince's camp, which his 
troops had jult before feiz,ed, 
166. Alexander's humanity and 
refpeS for Syfigambis, and the 
other captive princeffes, 169, 
251 

Alexander enters Syria, VI. 
171. the treafures laid up in 
Damafcus are delivered to him, 
ibid. Darius writes him a letter 
in the mod haughty terms, 173. 
he anfwers it in the lame ftyle, 
ibid, the city of Sidon opens its 
gates to him, 175-. he befieges 
Tyre, 178. &c. after a long 
fiege hetakes that place by ftorm, 
191. he receives a fecond letter 
from Darius, 222. he marches 
to Jerufalem, 20-5. honours paid 
by him to the high prieft Jaddus, 
207. he enters Jerufalem, and 
offers lactifices there, ibid. Da- 
niel's prophecies relating to him 
arefhewn him: ibid, he grants 
great privileges to the Jews, 
213. and refufes the fame to 
the Samaritans, 214. he be- 
fieges and takes Gaza, ibid. 
enters Egypt, 216. makes him- 
felf mafterof it, 218- and be- 
gins to build Alexandria, 220. 
he goes to Libya, ibid, vi- 
fits the temple of Jupiter Am- 
nion, 222. and caufes himfelf 
to be declared the fon of that 
god, ibid, he returns to Egypt, 
ibid. 

Alexander on his return to 
Egypt meditates advancing a- 
gainfi Darius, VI. 224-. on fet- 
ing out, he is informed of the 
death of that prince's wife, ibid. 
he caufes her to be interred with 
great magnificence, 225. he 
paffes the Euphrates, 126. then 
the Tigris, 227. he comes up 
with Dairus and gains the great 
battle of Arbela, 232. he takes 
Arbela, 242. Babylon, 243. 
Sufa, 247. he fubdues the Uxii, 
feizes the pais of Sufa, 
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ibid, arrives at Perfepolis, of 
which he makes himfelf matter, 
25-6. and burns the palace of 
that city in a debauch, 257 
Alexander purfues Darius, 
VI. af9, Beflus's creatmentof 
that prince makgs him haften 
his march, 7,62. Alexander's 
grief on feeing the body of Da- 
rius, who had juft before expir- 
ed, 263. he fends it to Syfi- 
gambis, ibid, he marches again ft 
Beffus, 172. Thaleftris, queen 
of the Amazons, comes from 
3 remote country to fee him, 
274. he abandons himfelf to 
pkafure and debauch, 2.76. he 
continues his march againft Bef- 
fus, 279. he puts Philoras to 
death upon fufpicion of hav- 
ing entered into a confpiracy 
againft him, 2.80, &c. and Par- 
menio his father, 287. he fub- 
dues feveral nations, 289. he 
arrives in Ea&riana, Hid. his 
cruel trearmenr of the Branchi- 
des, 29J. Beffus is brought to 
him, 'ibid. 

Alexander takes many cities 
in Baftriar.d, VI. 293. and 
builds one near rhe Iaxartei, to 
which he gives his name, i94. 
he marches againft the Sogdi- 
ans, who had revolted, and 
deftroys many of their cities, 
ibid, the Scythians fend am- 
baffidors to him, who fpeak 
with extraordinary lib* rty, 296. 
he paffes the laxartes, 300. gains 
a victory over the Scythians, 
501. and treats the conquered 
favourably, ibid, he quells a re- 
volt of the Sogdians, 302. he 
fends Beffus to Ecbatana, co be 
punifhed 303. he takes the city 
of Petra, 304, &c. he abandons 
himfelf to the pleafure of hunt- 
ing, in which he is in greac 
danger, 307. hegivesClitus the 
command of the provinces 
which had been under Artaba- 
zus before, 308. he invites that 
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officer to afeaft,and kills him , 
310. he undertakes various ex- 
peditions, 514. he marries Rox- 
ane daughter of Oxyartes, 316. 
he refolves to march againft 
India, and makes preparations 
for fetting out, ibid, he endea- 
vours to make his courtiers a- 
dore him after the Perfian man- 
ner, 317. he purs thephilofopher 
Cailifthenes to death, 320 
Alexander fees out for India, 
VI. 322. he takes many cities 
there that feem impregnable, 
and frequently endangers his 
life, 329, 332, 333, 339. he 
grants Taxilus his protection, 
ibid, he paffes the river Indus, 
ibid, then the Hydafpes, 336. 
and gains a famous vi&ory over 
Porus, ibid. &c. he reftores thac 
prince his kingdom, 343. he 
builds Nicaea and Bucephalia, 
ibid, he advances into India, 
and fubje&smany nations, 34f. 
he forms rhe defign of pene- 
trating as far as the Ganges, 
3 j-?. general murmur of his 
army, 35-1. he renounces thac 
defign, and gives orders to pre- 
pare for returning, 3f4' excefs 
of vanity which he mews in 
giving thanks to the gods, 

3ri 

Alexander fets out on his 
march to the ocean, VI. 
he is in extreme danger at the 
city of Oxydraca;, 3 $7. he fub- 
dues all he meets in his way, 

363. he arrives at the ocean, 

364. prepires for his return to 
Europe, 365. he fufFers ex- 
tremely by famine in paffing" 
defert places, ibid, equipage ia 
which he paffes thro* Carma- 
nia, 367. he arrives at Pafar- 
gada, 370. honours rendered* 
by him to the afhes of Cyrus 
372. he puts Orfines fatrap of 
the province to death, 373. be 
marries Statira. the daughter of 
Darius, 377, be pays the debts 

P 3 of 
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of the fbldiers, ibid, he appeafea 
a revolt amongft them, 381, 
&c. he reals Antipater 3 and 
iubititutes Craterus to him, 
383. his grief for Hephseftion's 
death, 384. he conquers the 
CofSeanf, ibid. 

Alexander enters Bjbylon 
Jlotwithftanding the finifter pre- 
dictions of the Magi,and other 
foothfayers, VI. he ce- 

lebrates Hephaftion's' funeral 
^ith extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, 387. he forms various 
defignsof expeditions and con- 
quers, 391. he fets people at 
work upon repairing the banks 
of the Euphrates, Hid. and re- 
building rhe temple of Belus, 
394- he abandons himfelf to 
exceflive drinking, which oc- 
cifior.s his death, 39/, 396* 
&c. pomp of his funeral, VII. 
47. his body is carried to Alex- 
andria, 5-0. Jjudgment to be 
pafled on Alexander, VI. 401. 
character of that prince, as to 
merit, 402, 8cc. and as to de- 
fers, 411. Daniel's prophecies 
concerning Alexander, VI. 

208, &c. 

Alexander, fon of Alexander 
the Great, is elected king, VII. 
a4.Caflanderfirft deprives that 
prince of the fovereignty, 89. 
then puts him to death, lai 

Alexander, fon of Caffander, 
difputes the crown of Macedo- 
nia with his brother Antipater, 
VII. 184. he is killed by De- 
metrius, whom he had called 
in to his aid, i8y 

Alexander I, king of Epirus, 
marries Cleopatra daughter of 
Philip, king of Macedonia, 
VI. 90 

Alexander II, fon of Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, VII. 262 

Alexander Bala forms a con- 
fpiracyagainft Demetrius Soter, 
IX. 194. he afcends the throne 
of Syria, 1 97. he marries Cleopa- 



tra the daughter of Pcolomy 
Philometor, ibid, he abandons 
himfelf to voluptuoufnefs, 199. 
Prolomy declares againft him 
in favour of Demetrius Nicator, 
200 Alexander perifhes, ibid. 

Alexander Zibina dethrones 
Demetrius king of Syria, IX. 
23 S- he is defeated by Antio- 
chus Grypus, and fbon after 
killed, 239 

Alexander I, fon of Phyfcon, 
is placed upon the throne of 
Egypt, IX. zj-o. he caufes his 
mother Cleopatra to be put to 
death, 257. he is expelled by 
his fubje&s, and perifhes form 
after, aj8 

Alexander II, fon of Alexan- 
der I, reigns in Egypt after the 
death of Lathyrus, IX. 260. he 
marries Cleopatra called Bere- 
nice, and kills her feven days 
after, ibid, the Alexandrians 
dethrone him, 269. he dies, 
and declares at his death the 
Roman people his heirs, ibid. 

X. 163 

Alexander Jannsros reigns in 
Judaea, IX. 282. he attacks the 
inhabitants of Ptolemais, 2fo. 
Lathyrus marches to the aid of 
that city, and defeats Alexan- 
der near the Jordan, 2y 1,283* 
Alexander's revenge upon Ga- 
za, 284. quarrel between that 
prince and the Pharifees, 268. 
grofs affront that he receives 
at the teaft of the taberna- 
cles, 284. vengeance which 
he takes for it, ibid, civil war 
between that prince and his 
fubje&s, 28 j*. after having ter- 
minated it, he abandons him- 
felf to feafting, and dies, 286 

Alexander makes himfelf ty- 
rant of Phers, V. 269. he en- 
deavours to fubje& the people 
of Theffaly, ibid. Pelopidas re- 
duces him to reafon, ibid, he 
feizes Pelopidas by treachery, 
anjd puts him in prifon, 272, 
Epaminondas 
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Epaminondas obliges him to 
releafe his prifoner, xjf . he is 
defeated near Cynofcephalx, 
276. tragical end of chat tyrant, 
2.80. his diverfions, 274. 

Alexander, fon of iEropus 
forms a confpiracy againft A- 
lexander the Great, VI. 141; 
be is put to death, 142 

Alexander, fon of Polyfper- 
chon, accepts the general go- 
vernment of Peloponnefus,VII. 
91. he is killed in Sicyon, 92 

Alexander, governor of Perfia, 
for Antiochus the Great, VIII. 

3. he revolts, and makes him- 
felf fovereign in his province, 

4, he perifhes miferably, 10 
Alexander, deputy from the 

ALtoliansto theaflembly of the 
allies held at Tampe, VIII. 17/ 

Alexander, pretended fon of 
Perfeus, is driven out of Mace- 
donia, where he had ufurped 
the throne, IX. 139 

Alexander, fon of Antony 
and Cleopatra, X. 201 

Jiltxandria, city of Egypt, built 
by Alexander the Great, VI. 
220. luxury that reigned there 

" I. 16. its commerce, 2/. fa- 
mous libraries of Alexandria, 
VII. 199. fate of thofe libra- 
ries, 200,201. X. 183 

Alexandria, built by Alexander 
the Great upon the Iaxartes, 
VI. 29* 

Alexis, governor of the citadel 
of Appam.ia, betrays Epigenes, 
Antinchus's general, VIII. 9 

Algebra, that fc ; ence is part of the 
mathematics, and ought not to 
be negle&ed, X. 19 

Allobroges. Extent of their 
country, I. 240 

Alps, mountains famous for Han- 
nibal's parting them, I. 240 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, II. 
69. war of that prince with 
Cyaxares, 6z. he continues the 
fiege of Miletus began by his 
father, 69. he raifes the fiege 
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of that city, and wherefore, 

Amasis, officer of Apries, it pro- 
claimed king of Egypt, I. 08. 
he is confirmed in the poffeffion 
of the kingdom by Nabucodo- 
nofor, 101. he defeats Apries, 
who marched againft him, takes 
him prrfoner, and purs him to 
death, ibid, he reigns peaceably 
in Egypt, 102. his method for 
acquiring the refpefiof hisfub- 
je&s, ibid, his death, ior. hit 
body is taken out of his tomb 
and burnt by order of Cam- 

b y f «, It, i 9S 

Ambafladors. Fine example of 
difinrereft in certain Roman 
ambafladors, VII. %2x 

Ambition. There are two forts of 
't. H. J4. the Pagans held it a 
virtue, Iv . 

Amenophw, king of Egypt, I, 
7*« bis manner of educating 
pis fon Selbftris, 72. this king 
is the Pharaoh of the Scripture, 
who was drowned in theRed- 
• Sea > ibid. 

AMestris, wife of Xerxes. Bar- 
barous and inhuman revenge 
of that princefs, III. 186, &c. 

Amilcar commands the army 
«fenrby the Carthaginians into 
Sicily at therequeft of Xerxes, 
J. f/j. III. T20, 293. it is de- 
feated by Gelon tyrant of Sy«- 
racufe, I. i J3 . m, a?4 . hif 

* death ' I. 1JJ 

Amilcar, fon of Gyfcon, com- 
mands the Carthaginian army 
againft Agathocles, and gains a 
great viaory over him, 1. 17a. 
he falls alive into the hands of 
the Syracufans, whilft befieging 
their city, 180. he is put to 
A death - „ ibia\ 
Amilcar, firnamed Barca, ge- 
neral of the Carthaginians, I. 
207. boldnefs and ability of 
that general, ibid* he com- 
mands the army againft the 
Mercenaries, 217. and defeats 
p 4 them 
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them entirely, nit he goes to 
Spain, which he conquers in a 
Ihort time, 226. he is killed 
in a battle, 227 

Amilcar, firnamed Rhedanus, 
a Carthaginian, goes into rh« 
camp of Alexander by order 
of Carthage, I. 183. ac his re- 
turn he is put to death, ibid. 

'Jlmifm, city of Afia, befieged by 
LucuHus, X. no. the engineer 
Callimachus, who defended it, 
lets it on fireand burns it, 116 

Ammonians, II. 191. famous 
temple of that people, 197. 

VI. 219 

dnmejly, famous one at Athens, 
IV. 70. occafions when Am- 
neflies are neceflary, 71, &c. 

Amorges, baflard of Piffuthnes, 
revolts againft Darius Norhus, 
IV. 3. he is taken and fentinto 

, m Per ^ 4 
Amosis, king of Egypt. See 

Thethnaofis. 
Amphares, one of the Spartan 
Ephori, VII. 3 f 9. his treachery 
and cruelty to king Agis, ibid. 

and 361 

Amphictyon, king of Athens, 
II. 302 

Amthictyons. Inflitution of 
that affembly, II. 302. IV. 292. 
their power, 293. oath taken 
- at their inflallarion, ibid, their 
condefcenfions for Philip occa- 
fions the diminution of their 
authority, 295-. famous facred 
-war undertaken by order of 
this affembly, VI. 22 

'Jlmphipolis, city of Thrace, be- 
fieged by Cleon general of the 
Athenians, HI. 381. Philip 
takes that city from the Athe- 
nians, and declares ic free, VI. 
8. it is foon after taken pof- 
Teffion of by that prince, 1 1 

Amyntas I, king of Macedonia, 
fubmits to Darius, III. 69 

Amyntas II, king of Macedo- 
nia, father of Philip VL 1. his 
death, 4 



Amyntas, fon of Perdiccas, ex- 
cluded from the throne of Ma- 
cedonia, VI. 6 

Amyntas, deferter from Alex- 
ander's army, feizes the go- 
vernment of Egypt, VI. 217. 
he is killed there, 218 

Amyntas, one of Alexander the 
Great's officers, VI. 246 

Amyrtzsus, one of the generals 
of the Egyptians who had re- 
volted againft Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, III. 239. he is aflifled 
by the Athenians, 2/9. he 
drives the Perfians out of E- 
gypr, and is declared king of 
it, 37 he dies, ibid. 

Amytis, wife of Nabucodonofor, 
II. 21 

Anacharsis, by nation of the 
Scytho-Nomades, one of the 
feven fages, II. 379; his con- 
tempt for riches, 380 

Anacreon, Greek poet, II. 373 

Anaitis. Fate of one of the 
ftatues of this goddefs, X. 199 

Anaxagoras, his care of Peri- 
cles, HI. 248. his doftrine, 
III. 28S 

Anaxander, king of Lacedas- 
monia, III. 27 

Anaxidamus, king of Lacedae- 
monia, HI. 27 

Anaxilaus, tyrant of Zancle, 
III. 304 

Anaximenes, in what manner 
he faved his country, VI, 130 

Andranodorus, guardian of 
Hieronymus king of Syracufe, 
X. 24. his ftrange abufe of his 
authority, 25-. after the death 
of Hieronymus, he feiz.es part 
of Syracufe, 29. he forms a 
confpiracy for afcending th« 
throne, 32. he is accufed and 
put to death, ibid* 

Andriscus of Adramyttium, 
pretends himftlf fon of Per- 
feus, and is declared king of 
Macedonia, IX. 136. he de- 
feats the Roman army, com- 
manded by the praetor Juven- 
ilis, 
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tius, 137. he is twice defeated 
by Metellus, 138, he is taken, 
and fenc to Rome, 139. he 
ferves to adorn the triumph of 
Metelius, Hid. 

Androcles, fonof Codrus king 
of Athens, If. 307 

Andromachuj, governor of Sy- 
ria, and Paleftine for Alexan- 
der, VI. 224, fad end of thac 
governor, ibid. 

Andromachus, father of Acha> 
us, is taken, and kept prifbner 
by Ptolomy Evergetes, VIII. 2. 
Ptolomy Philopator fets him at 
liberty, and reftores him to his 
fon, 13 

Andronicus, general for Anti- 
gonus, makes himfelf mafter 
of Tyre, VII. 109. he is be- 
fieged in that place by Ptolo- 
my, and forced to furrcnder, 
13 

Andronicus- Perfeus's officer, 
put to death, and why, IX. 48 

Andronicus of Rhodes, to 
whom the world is indebted 
for the works of Ariftotle, X. 

100 

Anbrosthenes, commander 
for Philip at Corinth, is defeated 
by Nicoftratus prtetor of the 
Achaians, VIII. 177 

rfngels. Opinions of the Pagans 
concerning them, IV. 202 

Anicius, Roman pnstor, is 
charged with the war atainft 
Gentius king of Illyria, IX, 6 r. 
he defeats that prince, takes 
him prifoner, and fends him 10 
Rome, ibid, he receives the ho- 
nour of a triumph, 100 

AntalcidEs, Lacedasmonian, 
concludes a lhameful peace with 
the Peruans for the Greeks, 
IV. i6j 

Antigona, Philotas's miftrefs, 
accufes him to Alexander, VI. 

282 

Antigonus, one of Alexander's 
captains, divides the empire of 
thac prince with the reft of 
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them, VII. if. he makes war 
againft Eumenes, and befieges 
him in Nora, 60, &c. he 
marches into Pifidia againft Al- 
ceras and Attalus, 62. he be- 
comes very powerful, 66. he 
revolts againft the kings, and 
continues the war with Eume- 
nes, who adheres to them, 8i» 
he is defeated by thac captain, 
97. h* gets Eumenes into his 
hands by treachery, 103. and 
rids himfelf of him in prifbn, 
104. a league is formed againft 
him, 1 06. he takes Syria and 
Phoenicia from Ptolomy, io8'»- 
and makes himfelf mailer of 
Tyre after a long fiege, ibid* 
he marches againft Caffander, 
and gains great advantages over 
him, in. he concludes a treaty 
with the confederate princee 
i2i. he puts Cleopatra, Alex- 
ander** filter, to death, 114. he 
forms the defign of reinftating 
the liberty of Greece, 126, he 
befieges and takes Athens, 195-, 
&c. exceffive honours paid him 
there, 131. heaffiames the title 
of king, 140. he makes, pre- 
parations to invade Egypt, 141* 
his enterprise is unfuccefsfui, 
J42. he lofes a great battle ac 
Ipfus, and is killed in it, VII* 
17s. 

Antigonus Gonaras offers him- 
felf as an hoftage for Demetriua 
his father, VII. 19J. he efta- 
blifhes himfelf in Macedonia., 
234. Pyrrhus drives him out of' 
it, 268. he retires into his ma- 
ritime cities, ibid, he fends 
troops to the aid of the Spartans 
againft Pyrrhus, 274. he marches 
to the affiftance of Argos be- 
fieged by that prince, 276. he 
takes the whole army and camp 
of Pyrrhus, and celebrates the 
funeral of that prince with 
great magnificence, 279. he be- 
fieges Athens, 284. and takes 
it, 28 f. his death, 31Z 

P 5 ANTIfr-O 
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Antigonus Dofon, as Philip's 
guardian, reigns in Macedonia, 
VII. 320. the Acbaans call him 
in to their aid againft Sparta, 
372, 37 f. he occafions their 
gaining feveral advantages, 377, 
&c. he is victorious in the fa- 
mous battle of Selafia againft 
Cleomenes, 384. he makes him - 
lelf mafterof Sparta, and treats 
ic with great clemency, 393. 
he marches againft the lllyrians, 
and dies after having gained a 
viftory over them, 394 
Antigonus, nephew of Antigo- 
t bus Dofon, Philip's favourite, 
difcovers to that prince the in- 
nocence of his fon Demetrius, 
and the guilt of Perfeus, VIII. 
361. Philip's intentions in re- 
fpeft to him, 363. he is put 
to death by order of Perfeus, 
IX. 3 

Antigonus, a Macedonian lord 
in the court of Perfeus, IX. 62 

Ant 1 g onus, the brother of Arif- 
tobulus I, is appointed by his 
brother to terminate the war 
in Ituraca, IX. 281. at his re- 
turn his brother putt him to 
death, 282 

Antigonus, fon of Ariflobulus 
II, is fent to Rome by Pom- 
pey, IX. 296. he is fet upon 
the throne of Judaea, 297. he 
is befieged in Jerufalem, 299, 
be furrenders, and is put to 
death, 301 

\Jntigone, the daughter of Ptolo- 
my, wife of Pyrrhus, VII. 181 

Jtntigonia, city built by Antigo- 
nus, VII. 170* and deftroyed 
by Seleucus, 176 

Aktimachus, oftker in the ar- 
my of Perfeus, IX. 158 

Jlnt'wh, city built by Seleucus 
upon the Orontes, VII. 176 

Antiochus, lieutenant of Alci- 
biades, attacks the Lacedemo- 
nians with ill conduit, and 
is defeated with great lo6,JV. 

28 



Antiochus I, firnamed Soter, 
reigns in Syria, and marries 
Srratonice his father's wife, 
VII. 220 he endeavours to feize 
the kingdom of Pergamus, 288. 
he is defeated by Eumenes, 
ibid, he puts one of his funs to 
death, and dies himfelf foon 
after, ibid. 

Antiochus II, firnamed Theos, 
afcends the throne of Syria, 
VII. 289. he delivers Miletus 
from tyranny, ibid, he carries 
the war into Egypt againft Pto- 
lomy, 293- the provinces of the 
Eaft revolt againft bim, ibid. 
he lofes moft of thofe provinces, 
294. he makes peace with Pto- 
lomy, and marries Berenice the 
daughter of that prince, after 
having repudiated Laodice, ibid. 
he repudiatesBerenice,and takes 
Laodice again, who caufes him 
to bs poifoned, 307. Daniel's 
prophecies concerning him, 
295- 

Antiochus Hierax commands 
in Afia minor, VII. 305-. he 
enters into a league with his 
brother Seleucus againft Ptolo- 
my, 512. be declares war a- 
gainft Seleucus, gives him battle, 
and defeats him with great 
danger of his life, 31;. he is 
attacked and defeated by Eu- 
menes, ibid, he retires to Aria- 
rathes, who foon after feeks oc- 
cafion to rid himfelf of him, 
315-. he takes refuge with Pto- 
lomy, who imprifons him, ibid. 
he efcapes, and is affaftinated 
by robbers, '3 • 6 

Antiochus III, firnamed the 
Great, begins to reign in 6y- 
ria, VIII. 3. fidelity of Achats 
in rtfpeft to him, ibid, he ap- 
points Hermias his prime mi- 
nifter, 4. Molon and Alexan- 
der, whom he had appointed 
governors of Media and Perfia, 
revolt againft him, ibid, he 
marries Laodice the daughter 
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sf Mithridates, he facrlfices 
Epigenes, the moft able of his 
generals, to the jealoufy of 
Hermias, 8. he marches againft 
the rebels, and reduces them, 
9. he rids himfelf or' Hermias, 
1 2 k be marches into Coelo- 
Syria, and takes Seleucia, 15-. 
Tyre, and Piolemais, 16. he 
makes a truce with PcoJomy, 

17. the war breaks out again, 

18. Antiochus gains many ad- 
vantages, 19. he lofes a great bat- 
tle at Rap hia, 21. he makes peace 
withProlomy, 23, he turns his 
arms againft A chxus, who had 
revolted, iiid.Achxus is put into 
his hands by treachery, and 
executed, 2j\ expeditions of 
Antiochus into Media, J 17. 
Parthia, 119. Hyrcania, 120. 
Bactriana, ibid, and even into 
India, 122. he enters into an 
alliance with Philip to invade 
the kingdom of Egypt, 126. 
and feires Ccelo-Syria and Pa- 
leitine, ibid, he makes war a- 
gainft Aculus, 148. upon the 
Remonstrances of the Romans 
he retires, 149. he recovers 
Cjcelo- Syria, which Ariftome- 
nes bad taken from him, 150 

Antiochus forms the deGgn 
of ff izing AQa minor, 1 52. he 
takes fome places there^ 186. 
an embjfly is (em to him from 
the Romans upon that head, 
187. Hannibal retires to him, 
190. the arrival of that general 
determines him upon a war 
with the Romans, 205*. he 
marches againft the PiGdians, 
and fubjecls them, 209. he goes 
to Greece at the requeft of the 
ALtoliacs, 223. he attempts to 
bring over the Acbjcans in vain, 
224. and afterwards the Boeo- 
tians, 228. be makes himfelf 
msfter of Chalcis, and all Eu- 
bcea, ibid, the Romans declare 
w^r againft him, ibid, he makes 
an ill ufe of Hannibal's coua- 



fels, 23 r, he goes to Chalcis, 
and marries the daughter of the 
perfon in whofe houfe he lodges, 
ibid, he feiz.es the ftraits of 
Thermopylae, 232. he is de- 
feated near thofe mountains, 
and efcapesto Chalcis, 233.0a 
his return to Ephefus, he ven- 
tures a fea-fight, and lofes it, 
240. his fleet gains lome ad- 
vantage over the Rhodians, 
243. helofes afecond battle ac 
fea,246. conduft of Antiochus 
after this defeat, Ibid, he makes 
propofals of peace, 249. which 
are reje&ed, 250. he lofes a 
great battle near Magnefia, 253, 
&c. he demands peace, 2^7. 
and obtains it, on what con- 
ditions, 2/8 • in order to pay 
the tribute to the Romans, he 
plunders a temple in Eiymais, 
288. he is killed, 289. Charac- 
ter of Antiochus, ibid. Daniel's 
prophecies concerning that 
prince, ibid, 

Antiochus, the eldeft Ton of 
Antiochus the Great, dies in 
the flower of his youth, VIII. 
210. character of that young 
prince, ibid. 

Antiochus IV, firnamed Epi- 
phanes, goes to Rome as an 
hortage, VIII. 2/9 be afcends 
the throne of Syria, 369, dif- 
pute between that prince and 
the king of Egypt, 372. he 
marches againft EgPyt, 375^ 
and gains a fir ft victory over 
Ptolomy, 376. then a lecond, 
377. he makes himfelf matter 
of Egypt, ibid, and takes the 
king himfelf, 378. upon the 
rumour of a general revolt, he 
enters Paleftine, ibid, befiegej 
and takes Jeru&lem, 379. 
where he exercifes the moft 
horrid cruelties, ibid. 389, &c. 
Antiochus renews the war in 
Egypt* 380. he replaces Ptolo- 
my upon the throne, and with 
what view, 384. he returns ta 
P 6 Syria, 
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Syria, ibid, he comee back to 
Egypt, and marches to Alex- 
andria, 387. Popilius, the Ro- 
man ambaflador, obliges him to 
quit it, ibid, &c. 

Antiochus incenfed at what 
happened in Egypt, vents his 
xage upon the Jews, 389. he 
orders Apollonius, one of his 
Generals, to d> ftroy Jerufalem, 
390. cruelties committed there 
by that general, ibid. Antiochus 
endeavours to abolifh the wor- 
Ihip of the true God at Jerufa- 
lem, ibid, he enters Judxa and 
commits horrible cruelties, 394, 
&c. he celebrates games at 
Daphne near Antioch, 400. fe- 
deral of his generals defeated by 
Judas Maccabaeus, 401, 405, 
406,408. he goes to Perfia, at- 
tempts to plunder the temple of 
Elymais, and is Ihamefully re- 
pulfed, 409. upon receiving ad- 
vice of the defeat of his armies 
So. Judza, he fets out inftantly 
with defign to exterminate the 
Jews, 410. he is ftruck by the 
hand of God on his way, and 
dies in the molt exquifite tor- 
ments, ibid. Daniel's prophecies 
concerning this prince, 41a. 
Antiochus V, called Eupator, 
fucceeds his father Antiochus 
Epiphanes in the kingdom of 
Syria, IX. 176. he continues 
the war with the Jews, 178. 
his generals and himfelf in per- 
fbn are defeated by Judas Mac- 
cabaeus, 179, 180. he makes 
jeace with the Jews, and de- 
ftroys the fortifications of the 
temple, 181. Romans discon- 
tented with Eupator, 188. his 
foldiers deliver him to Deme- 
trius, who puts him to death, 
189 

Antiochus VI, firnamed Theos, 
is placed upon the throne of 
Syria by Tryphon, IX. 204, 
205. he it aflaflinated foon af- 
ter, aog 



AntiochusVII, firnamed Sidetes, 
marries Cleopatra wife of De- 
metrius, and is proclaimed king 
of Syria IX. 213. he dethrones 
Tryphon, who is put to death, 
214. he marches into Judxa, 
226. befieges John Hyrcanus in 
Jerufalem, ibid, the city capi- 
tulates, 227. he turns his arms 
againft Parthia, 228. where he 
perilhes, 229. adventure of this 
prince in hunting, 230 

Antiochus VIII, firnamed Gry- 
pus, begins to reign in Syria, 
IX. 238. he marries Tryphena 
the daughter of Phyfcon king 
of Egypt, 239. he defeats and 
expels Zebina, ibid* his mother 
Cleopatra endeavours to poifon 
him, and is poifoned herfelf, 
240. Antiochus reigns fome 
time in peace, ibid, war be- 
tween that prince and his bro- 
ther Antiochus of Cyricum, 
242. the two brothers divide 
the empire of Syria between 
them, 244. Grypus marries Se- 
lena, the daughter of Cleopatra, 
and renews the war againft his 
brother, 253. he is aflaflinated 
by one of his vafla's, 254 

Antiochus IX, firnamed the 
Cyiicenian, makes war againft 
his brother Antiochus Grypus, 
IX. 242. he marries Cleopatra, 
whom Lathyrus had repudiated, 
ibid, after feveral battles he 
comes to an accommodation 
with his brother, and divides 
the empire of Syria with him 
244. he goes to the aid of the 
Samaritans, and is unfuccefsful 
in that war, 246. after his bro- 
ther's death he endeavours to 
poflefs himfelf of his dominions, 
255. he lofes a battle againft 
Seleucus the fon of Grypus, 
who puts him to death, 256 

Antiochus X, firnamed Eufebes, 
fon of Antiochus the Cyzice- 
nian, caufeshimfelftobe crown- 
ed king of Syria, and expels 
Seleucss, 
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Seleucus, IX. 456. he gains a 
battle againft Antiochus and 
Philip, brother of Seleucus, ibid. 
he marries Selena the widow of 
Grypus, ibid, he is entirely de- 
feated by Philip, and obliged to 
take refuge amongft the Par- 
thians, 257. by their aid he re- 
turns into Syria, ibid, he is again 
expelled and retires into Cili- 
cia, where he ends his days, 259 
Antiochus XI, fon of Grypus, 
endeavou»s to revenge the death 
of his brother Seleucus, IX. 
256, he is defeated by Eufebes 
and drowned in endeavouring 
to pafs the Orontes, ibid. 
Antiochus XII, firnamed Dio- 
nyfus, feizes Coelo-Syria, and 
reigns fomefliort time, IX. 457 
Antiochus XIII, called Afiati- 
cus, fent by Selena his mother 
to Rome, IX. 462. on his re- 
turn he goes to Sicily, and re- 
ceives an enormous affront from 
Verres, 263. he reigns fome 
time in Syria, 267. X. 152. 
Pompey deprives him of his do- 
minions, IX. 267. X. 252 
Antipas, or Antipater, Herod's 
father, excites great troubles in 
Judjea, IX. 291, &c. he fends 
troops to aid Casfar befieged in 
Alexandria, X. 18S 

Antitater, Alexander's lieute- 
nant, is appointed by that prince 
to govern Macedonia in his ab- 
fence, VI. 127. he defeats the 
Lacedaemonians, who had re- 
volted againft Macedonia, 271. 
Alexander takes his government 
from him, and orders him to 
come to him, 383. fufpicions 
of Antipater in refpect to Alex- 
ander's death, 397. Antipater 's 
expeditions into Greece after 
Alexander's death, VII. 32. he 
is defeated by the Athenians 
near Lamia, to which he re- 
tires, 33. hefurrenders that place 
by capitulation, 35. he feizes 
Athens, and puts a gajrifon into 



it, 39. he puts Demofthenes and 
Hyperides to death, 41. he gives 
Phila his daughter to Craterus in 
marriage, 45. he is appointed re- 
gent of the kingdom of Mace- 
donia in the room ofPerdiccas, 
59. death of Antipater, 64 
Antipater, eldeft fon of Caf- 
fander, VII. 184. difpute be- 
tween that prince and his bro- 
ther Alexander for the crown of 
Macedonia, ibid, he kills his 
mother Theflalonice, who fa- 
voured his younger brother, 
Demetrius drives him out of 
Macedonia, 185. he retires into 
Thrace and dies there, ibid. 
Antithon, courtier of Dionyfi- 
us ; witty faying which coft him 
his life, V. 146 

Antony (Marcus) contributes by 
his valour to the re-eftablifhrnent 
of Auletes upon the throne of 
E gypt> X. 174, Sec. when tri- 
umvir, he cites Cleopatra before 
him, and why, 191. his paffion 
for that princefe, 193. her af- 
cendant over him, 194, flie 
carries him with her to Alex- 
andria, 196. Antony returns 
to Rome, and marries Oclavia, 
Caefar's fifter, 198. he makes 
fome expeditions into Parthia, 
200. then goes to Phoenicia to 
meet Cleopatra, ibid, his inju- 
rious treatment of Octavia, ibid. 
he makes himfelf mafter of Ar- 
menia, and returns to Alexan- 
dria, which he enters in tri- 
umph, 201. he celebrates there 
the Coronation of Cleopatra, 
and her children, 202. open 
rupture between Caefar and An- 
tony, 203. the latter repudiates 
Octavia, 205. Antony puts to 
fea accompanied by Cleopatra, 
208. he is entirely defeated in 
a fea-fight near Actium. 210. 
all his troops furrender them- 
felves to Caefar, 21 1. he returns 
to Alexandria, ibid, he fends 
ambafladors to treat of peace 
with 
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with Csefar, 212, 213. feeing 
himfelf betrayed by Cleopatra 
he fends to challenge Csfar to 
a fingle combat, 215. believing 
Cleopatra had killed herfelt he 
falls upon his fword, 216. he 
expires in Cleopatra's arrrs, 
ibid, that princefs celebrates his 
funeral with great magnificence, 
219 

Amysis, king of Egypt, I. 83 
jiornns, a rock in India, befieged 

and taken by Alexander, VI. 331 
A tama, the daughter of A ntiochus 

Soter, and widow of Magas, 
VII. 292 

jfpaturU : feafts celebrated at A- 
thens, IV. 38 

Apaturius, officer of Selcucus 
Ceraunus, forms a confpiracy 
againft that prince, and poifons 
hun, VIII. 2. he is put to death, 

ibid. 

jtfega, infernal machine, invent- 
ed by Nabis, VIIL 116 

Apelles, courtier of Philip, 
VIII. 41. abufes his power, 
ibid, he endeavours to humble 
and enflave the Achatans, 43. 
he perilh.es miferably, 60 

Apelles, Perfeus's accomplice 
in accufing Demetrius, is fent 
ambaffador to Rome by Philip, 
VIII. 357. after the death of 
Demetrius, he efcapes into Italy, 
362 

Apelles, officer of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, endeavours to make 
Mattathias to facrifice to idols, 
VIII. 393. Mattathias kills him 
With all his followers, ibid* 

Apellicon, Athenian library 
creeled by him at Athens., X. 

100 

Apis, ox adored under that name 
by the Egyptians, I. 39 

Aris, king of Argos, II. 300 
Apollocrates, eldeft fon of 
Dionyfius the younger, com- 
mands in the citadel of Syra- 
cufe in the room of his father, 
V. 183. he furrenders that place 



to Dion, and retires to his fa. 
ther, 193 
Apollodorus, of Amphipolis, 
one of Alexander's officers, VI. 

Apollodorus, friend of Cleopa- 
tra, favours the entrance of that 
princefs into Alexandria, and 
in what manner, X. 181 

Apollodorus, governor of Gaza 
for Lathyrus, defends that place 
againft Alexander Jannams, IX. 
283. he is affaflinated by his 
brother Lyfimachus, ibid. 

Apollo. Temple ere£ted in ho- 
nour of him at Delphi, V. 22 

Apollokides, officer in the ar- 
my of Eumenes, occafions the 
lofs of a battle, VII. 60. he is 
feiied, and put to death, ibid. 

Apollonides, magiftrate of Sy- 
racufe, X. 52. his wife difcourfe 
in the affembly of the people, 

ApoLLonius, lord of the court 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, is fent 
ambaffador by that prince, firft 
to Egypt, VIII. 374. then to 
Rome, 375. Antiochus fends 
him with an army againft Je- 
rufalem, with orders to deftroy 
that city, 389. his cruelties 
there, 390. he is defeated by 
Judas Maccabacus, and killed in 
the battle, 401 

A pollon ius, governor of Ccelo- 
Syria and Phoenicia, marches a- 
gainft Jonathan, and is defeat- 
ed, IX. 199. he forms a plot 
againft the life of Ptolomy Phi- 
Jometor, ibid. 

ApoLlophanes, phyfician of 
Antiochus the Great, difcovers 
to that prince the confpiracy 
formed againft him by Hermias, 
VIII. 11. falutary advice which 
he gives Antiochus, VIII. 14 

Appius (Claudius) Roman conful, 
is fent into Sicily to aid the 
Mamertines, I. 188. X. 5. he 
defeats the Carthaginians and 
Syracufans, ibid. 

Appius 
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Apmus (Claudius) Roman fena- 
tur, prevents the fenate from 
accepting the offers of Pyr- 
rhus, VII. 248 

Arnus {Claudius) Roman, com- 
mands a body of troops, and is 
beat near Ufcana, againft which 
he marched with defign to plun- 
der it, IX. 59 

Apries afcends the throne of E- 
gypt, I. 95. fuccefs of that 
prir.ce, 96. Zfdekiah king of 
Judah implores his aid, ibid. 
he declares himfelf protestor of 
Ifrael, 9 7 . Egypt revolts againft 
him, 98. and fets Amahs on 
the throne, ibid, he is obliged 
to retire into upper Egypt, 99. 
Amafis defeats him in a battle, 
in which he is taken prifoner, 
and put to death, 10 1 

Aquilius (Manias) Roman pro- 
conful, is defeated in a battle by 
Mithridates,who takes him pri- 
foner, and puts him to death, X. 

78 

Arabians (H abathtan :) character 
of that people, VII. 119 

ARACUS, Lacedaemonian admiral, 
IV. 42 

ARASPE3, lord of Media, is ap- 
pointed by Cyrus to keep Pan- 
thxa prifoner, II. 1 1 J. paflion 
which he conceives for that 
princefs, ibid, goodnefs of Cy- 
rus in refpect to him, ibid, he 
does that prince great fervice in 
going as a fpy amongft the Af- 
fyrians, ibid. 125 

AratuJj fon of Clinias, efcapes 
from Sicyon, to avoid the fury 
of Abantidas, VII. 323. he de- 
livers that city from the tyran- 
ny, 324. and unites it with the 
Achaean league, 325. he ap- 
peafes a fedition upon the point 
of breaking out at Sicyon, 3271 
he is elected general of the A- 
chjeans, 330. be takes Cv>rinth 
from Antigonus, 331. he makes 
feveral cities enter into the A- 
ch*an league, 336, he has not 
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the fame fuccefs at Argus, 339. 
he marches againft the ^Etoli- 
ans, 354. Cleomenes king of 
Sparta gains feveral advantages 
over him, 366. Aratus's envy 
of that prince, 371. he calls in 
Antigonus to aid the Achzans 
againft the Laceda:monians,372. 
he marches againft the ,/Etoli- 
ans, and is defeated near Ca- 
phy*, Villi 30. Philip's affec- 
tion for Aratus, ibid. Apelles, 
Philip's minifter, accufes him 
falfely to that prince, 44. he 
is declared innocent, 45. he 
accompanies Philip intoALtolia, 
his expeditions againft the iEto- 
lians, Lacedemonians, and E- 
keans, 47. Philip caufes him to 
bepoifoned, 71. his funeral fo- 
lemnized magnificently, 72. 
praife and character of Aratus, 
VII. 328. VIII. 53 71 

Aratus the younger, fon of the 
great Aratus, is chief magl- 
ftrate of the Achseans, VIII. 39. 
Philip caufes him to be poifon- 
ed, 73 

A kb aces, governor of the Meies 
lor Sardanapalus, revolts againft 
that prince,and founds the king- 
dom of the Medes, II. 31, 33, 

Arbaces, general in theatmyof 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, againft 
his brother Cyrus, IV. 84. 

Arbela, city of Affyria, famous 
for Alexander's victory overDa- 
nus> VI. 231, 250. 

Arcesilaus, Alexander's lieute- 
nant. Provinces that fell to his 
lot after that prince's death, VII. 

if 

Archaoathus, fon of Agatho- 
cles, commands in Africa after 
his father's departure, I. 182. 
he perifhes there miferably, 183 

Archelaus, governor of Sufafor 
Alexander, VI. 248 

Archelaus, general for Anti- 
gonus, marches againft Aratus, 
who beueged Corinch, and is 
taken 
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taken prifoner, VII. 334. Ara- 
tus fets him ac liberty, 335 
Archelaus, one of the generals 
of Mithridates, takes Athens, 
X« 80. he is driven out of ic 
by Sylla, 86, he is defeated by 
the fame captain, firftatChero- 
nsea, 88. and then at Orcho- 
menos, 92. he efcapes to Chal- 
cis, ibid, and has an interview 
with Sylla near Delium. 95-. 
Archelaus goes over to Murxna, 
K03. he engages the latter to 
make war againfi Mithridates, 
ibid. 

Archelaus, fon of the former, 
is made high-prieft and fovereign 
of Comana, IX. 35-5-. X. 1 f 7, he 
marries Berenice queen of Egypt, 
IX. 35-5. X. 171. he is killed 
in a battle with the Romans, X. 

173 

Archelaus, fon of the latter, en- 
joys the fame dignities as his fa- 
ther, IX. Iff. he marries Gla- 
phyra, and has two fons by her, 
ibid. 

Archelaus, fecond fon of Ar- 
chelaus and Glaphyra, afcends 
the throne of Cappadocia, IX. 
3ff. Tiberius does him great 
ferviceswith Auguflus, 35-6. he 
draws the revenge of Tiberius 
upon himfelf, 357. he is cited 
to Rome, and why, 358. he is 
very ill received there, 370. he 
dies foon after, ibid. 

Archias, Corinthian, founder 
ofSyracufe,III. 311,400. X. 70. 

Archias, Theban, is killed by 
the confpirators at a feaft given 
byPhilidas, oneofthem, to the 
Bceotarchs, V. 234. &c. 

Archias, comedian, delivers up 
the orator Hyperides, and feve- 
ral other perfoHS to Antigonus, 
VII. 41 

Archibiu*. His attachment to 
Cleopatra, X. 223 

Archidamia, Lacedaemonian lady : 
heroic action of hers, VII, 271. 
fhe is put to death by order of 
Amphares, 361 
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Archidamus, king of Sparta, 
Iir. 2J-J-. he faves the Lacede- 
monians from the fury of the 
Helors, ibid, he commands the 
troops of Sparta at the beginning 
of the Peloponnefian war, 321. 
he bedeges Plata:a, 342 

Archidamus, fon of Ageillaus, 
gains a battle againfi the Arca- 
dians, V. 264. his valour during 
the fie»e of Sparta by Epaminon- 
das, 281. He reigns in Sparta,286 

Archidamus, brother of Agis, 
efcapes from Sparta to avoid the 
fury of LcoriWas, VII. 362. 
Cleomenes recaishim, 36$-. he 
is affaflinated in returning home, 
ibid. 

Archidamus, ambafladorof the 
ALtolians, endeavours to engage 
the Achaeans to declare tor An- 
tiochus, VIII. 226 

Archilochus, Greek poer, in- 
venter of Iambic verfes, II. 
367. 20. character of his poe- 
try, II. 368 

Archimedes, famous geometri- 
cian, X. 17. he invents many 
machines of war, X. 1 8. pro- 
digious effects of thofe ma- 
chines, 41, 42. he is killed at 
the taking of Syracufe, j6. his 
tomb difcovered by Cicero, 77 

Archimedes, Atnenian poet, X« 
2 

Architecture: how far carried a- 
mongft the ancients, I. y1.II.2j3 

Archon, one of Alexander's of- 
ficers. Provinces that fell to 
him after that prince's death 
VII. if 

Archon, is elected chief magi- 
strate of the Achaans, IX. 40. 
wife refolution which he makes 
that people take, 43 

ArchoNS, inftituted at Athens, 
II. 302, 388. IV. 287. their, 
function, 288 

Ardys, king of Lydia, II. 69 

Azjevs, one of the Spartan exiles, 
is reinffated by the Achsens, and 
carries accufations againft them 
to 
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to Rome, VIII. 306. the Achst- 
ans condemn him to die, 310. 
his fentence is annulled by the 
Romans, 312 

Areopagus: its eftablilhment, II. 
301. IV. 284. authority of that 
fenate, II. 345. IV. 284. Perieles 
weakens its authority, IV. 287 

Aretas, king of Arabia Petrxa, 
fubmits to Pompey, X. 161. 

Arete, daughter of Dionyfius the 
tyrant, firft married to her bro- 
ther Theorides, and afterwards 
to her uncle Dion, V. 150. fhe 
marries Timocrates,inthebanifh- 
mentofthelatter, 173. Dion takes 
her again 194. her death, 198 

Arethufa, fountain famous in fabu- 
lous hiftory, III. 421 

As.je.vs, grandfon of Cleomenes, 
reigns at Sparta, VII. 269 

Ar^us, another king of Sp-rta, 
VII. 343 

Arjeus, of Alexandria, ) philofo- 
pher i Auguftus C*far's efleem 
for him, X. 219 

Argjeus isplaced by the Atheni- 
ans upon the throne of Macedo- 
nia, VI. 6. he is defeated by 
Philip, 9 

The Argilian, a name given the 
flave who difcovered Paufanias's 
confpiracy, III. 201 

Arginu]* : ifles famous for the vic- 
tory of the Athenians over the 
Lacedatmonians, IV. 33 

Argon, king of Lydia, II. 66 

Argot, foundation of that king- 
dom, II. 300. kings of Argos, 
ibid, war between the Argives 
and Lacedaemonians, III. 18. 
they refufe to aid the Greeks 
againft the Perfians, IV. I34 . 
Argos befieged by Pyrrhus, 
VII. 277. Aratus endeavours to 
bring that city into the Achxan 
league, 340. but without fuccefs, 
342. Argos is fubje£V.ed by the 
Lacedaemonians, 376. and af- 
terwards by Antigonus, 377. 
Argos furrenders toPhilocles one 
of Philip's generals, VIII. 160. 



the latter puts it again into the 
hands of Nabis, 164. it throws 
off the yoke of that tyrants and 
reinftates its liberty, 199 
Argus, king of Argos, II. 300 
Ariamnes, Arabian, deceives 
and betrays Craflus, IX. 315 
Ariamnes, king of Cappadocia, 
IX, 346 

Ariarathes I, king of Cappa- 
docia, IX. 345 
Ariarathes II, fori of the firft, 
reigns over Cappadocia, IX. 
345. he is defeated in a battle 
by Perdiccas, who feizes h'13 
dominions, and puts him to 
death, VII. 51. IX. 345 
Ariarathes III, efcapes into 
Armenia after his father's death, 
IX. 345. he afcends the throne 
of his anceftors, ibid. 
Ariarathes IV, king of Cap- 
padocia, IX, 346 
Ariarathes V, king of Cap- 
padocia, marries Antiochis» 
daughter of Antiochus the 
Great, VIII. 208. IX. 346. 
the Romans lay a great fine upon 
him for having aided his father- 
in-law, VIII. 288. he fends 
his fon to Rome, and with what 
view, IX. 12. he declares for 
the Romans againft Perfeus, 
14. death of Ariarathes, 12a 
Ariarathes VI. goes to Rome, 
and why, IX. 12. he refufes to 
reign during his father's life, 122, 
348. after his father's death he 
afcends the throne of Cappado- 
cia, ibid, he renews the alliance 
with the Romans, ibid, he is 
dethroned by Demetrius, 122, 
'349. he implores aid of the Ro- 
mans, ibid. Attalus re-efta- 
blifhes him upon the throne, 
ibid, he enters into a confede- 
racy againft Demetrius, 350. 
he marches to aid the Romans 
againft Ariftonicus, and is killed 
in that war, ibid. 
Ariarathes VII. reigns in Cap- 
padocia, IX, 350. his brother- 
in 
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in-law Mithridates, caufes him 
to be aflaflinated, ibid. 
Ariarathes VIII, is placed up- 
on the throne of Cappadocia by 
Mithridates, IX. 350. be is af- 
fafuxated by that prince, ibid. 

X. 72 

Ariarathes IX, king of Cap- 
padocia, is defeated by Mithri- 
dates, and driven out of his 
kingdom, IX. 350. X. 72 

Aiiarathes X, afcends the 
throne of Cappadocia, IX. 355. 
Sifinna difputes the pofleflion of 
it with him, and carries it 
againft him, ibid. Ariarathes 
feigns a fecond time in Cap- 
padocia, ibid. 

ARIARATHI5, fon of Mithri- 
dates, reigns in Cappadocia, IX. 
351. X. 72. he is dethroned by 
the Romans, ibid, heisreinfta- 
ted a fecond, and then a third, 
time, IX. 351, X. 74, 76 

Ariafpes, ion of Artaxerxes Mne- 
aaon, deceived by his brother 
Ochus, kills himielf, V. 309 

Aridjetjs, baftard brother of A- 
lexander, is declared king of 
Macedonia after the derth of 
that prince, VI. 400. VII. 23. 
Olymplas caufes him to be put 
to death, VII. 86 

Anifius commands the left wing 
of Cyrus's army at the battle of 
Cunaxa, IV. 85. he flies upon 
advice of that prince's death, 
88. the Greeks offer him the 
crown of Perfia, 89. he refufes 
it, 96, and makes a treaty with 
them, 97 

'Jtrimamut, divinity adored in Per- 
fia, II. 266 

Arimaztw, Sogdian, governor of 
Petra Oxiana, refufes to furren- 
der to Alexander, VI. 304. he 
is befieged fn that place, 305. 
he fubmits to Alexander, who 
puts him to death, 307 
Ariobarzanes, fatrap of Phry- 
gia under Artaxerxes M nemon, 
afcends the throne of Pontus, 
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VII. 12. he revolts againft that 
prince, V. 309 

Ariobarzanes I, is placed up- 
on the throne of Cappadocia by 
the Romans, IX. 352. he is 
twice dethroned by Tigranes, 
ibid. Pompey reinftjtes him in 
the quiet poffeffion of the throne, 
ibid, 

Ariobarzanes II, afcends the 
throne of Cappadocia,and is kill- 
ed foon after, IX, 352 

Ariobarzanes III, reigns in 
Cappadocia, IX. 352. Cice- 
ro fuppreffes a confpiracy form- 
ing againft him, 3C3. he fides 
with Pompey againft Cacfar,354. 
the latter lays him under con- 
tribution, ibid, he refufes to ally 
with Ca.far's murtherers, 355. 
Caflius attacks him, and having 
taken h m prifoner, puts him to 
death, ibid, 

Ariobarzanes, governor of 
Perfia for Darius, pofts himfelf 
at the pafs of Sufa, to prevent 
Alexander from pafling it, Vh 
252. he is put to flight, 254 

Arista cor as is eftablifhed go- 
vernor of Miletus by Hyftiaeus, 
III 69. he joins the Ionian* in 
their revolt af ainft Darius, 72, 
74. he ecs to Lacedsemon for 
aid, 76. but ineffectually, ibid, 
he goes t» Athens, ibid, that 
city grants him fome troops, 77, 
he is defeated and killed in a 
battle, 80 

Aristanoer, a foothfeyer in the 
train of Alexander, VI. 277 

Arista? a nes, officer in the 
court k Ochus, V. 338 

Aristk as, citizen of Argos, gives 
Pyrrhus entrance into that city, 
e VII. 275 

Ar ist/entts, chief magiftrate of 
the Achats, engages them to 
declare for the Romans againft 
Philip, VIII. 156 

Aristides, one of the generals 
of the Athenian army at Mara- 
thon 
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thon, refigns the command to 
Miltiades, III. 94. he diftin- 
guifhes himfelf in the battle, 
97. he is banifhed, 103. he is 
recalled, 137. he goes to The- 
miftucles at Salamin, and per- 
fuades him to fight in chat 
ftraight, 157. he rejects the of- 
fers of Mardonius, 168, and 
gains a famous victory over that 
general at Platasa, 172, See. he 
terminates a difference that had 
arofe between the Athenians 
and Lacedemonians, 177. con- 
fidence of the Athenians in 
Ariftides, 194. his condefcen- 
fion for that People, 196- he is 
placed at the head of the troops 
fent by Athens to deliver the 
Greeks from the Perfian yoke, 
197. his conduct in that "war, 
199. he is charged with the 
administration of the public re- 
venues, 207. his death, 210. his 
Character, 211. his juftice, 104, 
165, J94. his difintereftednefs, 
199, ao6t kit l*ve**6<ctoverty, 
2x0 

Aristjdes, painter, great efteem 
for bis works, IX, 149 

Akiston ufurps the government 
at Athens, and aets with great 
cruelty, X. 81. he is befiegrd in 
that city by Sylla ibid, he is 
taken, and put to death. 86 

Aristippus, philofopher, his de- 
fire to heir Socrates, IV. 207 

Aristippus, citizen of Argos, 
excites a fedition in that city, 
VII. 275. he becomes tyrant of 
it, 340. he is killed in a battle, 
341. continual terrors in which 
that tyrant lived, 342 

Ar istobulus I, fon of John 
Hyrcanus, fucceeds his father 
in the high priefthood, and fo- 
vereignty of Judsca, IX. 280. 
he afllimes the title of king, 
ibid, he caufes his mother to be 
put co death, ibid- then his bro- 
ther Antigonus, ibid, he dies 
foon after himfelf, 282 



Arxstobvlus II. fon of Alex- 
ander Jannaeus, reigns in Judaea* 
IX. 290. difpute between that 
prince and Hyrcanu6, ibid. Pom- 
pey takes cognizance of it, 291* 
AriftobuluVs conduct makes him 
his enemy, 292. Pompey lays 
him in chains, and fends him 
to Rome. 293 

Aristocrats, commands the 
left wing of the Athenians at 
the battle of Arginufae, IV. 33 

uirijlocraty, form of government, 

n. 305. 37»- Iv « *54 

Aristodxmus chief of the He- 
raclidse, poffeffes himfelf of Pe- 
loponnefus, II. 306 

Arjstodzmus, guardian of Age- 
fipolisking of Sparta, IV. 156 

Aristodzmus of Miletus is left 
at Athens by Demetrius, VII. 

128! 

Aristooznzs, one of the gene- 
rals of the Athenians at the bat- 
tle of Arginufe, IV. 3* 
Arxstooitok unfpires againft 
the tyrants of Athens, Hi 457. 
his death, 358. ftatues erected 
in honour of him by the Athe- 
nians, 360 
Aristomachus, tyrant of Argos, 
VII. 339. his death, ibid. 
Aristomache, filter of Dion, 
is married to Dionyfius the ty- 
rant, V. 123 
Aristomenes, Meffenian, offers 
his daughter to be facrificed for 
appealing the wrath of the gods, 
III. 21. he carries the prize of 
valour at the battle of I honaa, 
23, 25. he is elected king of 
the Meffenians, 25. he beats 
the Lacedaemonians, and facri- 
fices three hundred of them in 
honour of Jupiter of Itboma, 
ibid, he facrinces himfelf foon 
after upon his daughter's tomb,26 
Aristomenes, fecond of that 
name, king of MeflTene, gains a 
viftory over the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, III. 27. bold aftion of 
hat prince, 28. he is beat by 
the 
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the Lacedemonians, 29, 30. his 
death, ibid. 

Aristomenes, Acarnanian, is 
charged with the education of 
Ptolomy Epiphanes, VIII, J34. 
he quafties a conspiracy formed 
againft that prince, 189. Pro- 
lomy puts him to death, 190 

Ariston, of Syracufe, comedian, 
discovers the corfpiracy formed 
by Andranodorus againft his 
country, X. 3a 

Ariston, pilot: eounfel which 

. he gives the Syracufans, III. 455 

Aristona, daughter of Cyrus, 
and Wife of Darius. III. 32 

Ariston icus poflefTes himfelf of 
the dominions of Attalus, IX. 
221. he defeats theconful Lici- 
aius CrafTus, and takes him 
prifoner, 223. he is beaten and 
taken by Pirpenna, ibid, the 
conful fends him to Rome, ibid. 
he is put to death there, 224 

Ariston 1 cus of Marathon is put 
to death by order of Antigonus 
VII. 41 

Aristophanes, famous poet, 
V. 88. character of his poetry, 
ibid. &c. faults with which 
he may juftly be reproached, 
ibid, extracts from fome of his 
pieces, IV. 217,291. V 84, &c. 

Aristophon, Athenian captain 
accufes Iphicrates cf treafon, 
V. 322 

Aristotle. Philip charges him 
with the education of Alexan- 
der, VI. 15, 108. his applica- 
tion in forming that prince, 
ibid, fufpicions of him in 
refpecl: to the death of Alexan- 
der, 398. fate of his works, X. 99 

Armenbs, fon of Nabis, goes an 
hoftage to Rome, VIII. 203 

Armenia, province of Afia, II. 12* 
it was governed by kings, 161. 

VII. ax. X.73 

Arms, thofe ufed by the ancients, 
II. 238 

Arthaxad, name given by the 
Scripture to Phraortes. See 
Phraortes. 
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Arrichion, Pancratiaft: com- 
bat of that Athleta, V. 45 

Arrian, Greek hiftorian, VI. 4 

Arsaces, fon of Darius. See 
Artaxerxes Mnimok. 

Arsaces I, governor of Par- 
thia for Antiochus, revolts a- 
gainft that prince, VII. 2.94. he 
alTumes the title of king 317. 

IX. 304 

Arsaces II, king of Parthia, 
for Antiochus,VlII. 1 1 7. he fuf- 
tains a war againft that prince, 
1 1 8. IX. 30^. he comes to an 
accommodation with Antiochus, 
who leaves him in peaceable 
po/Teflionof his kingdom, VIII. 

121. IX. 305 

Arsames natural fon of Artax- 
erxes Mnernon, is aflaftrnated 
by his brother Ochus, V. 309 

Arses reigns in Perfia after the 
deathof Ochus, V. 344. Bagoas 
catifes him to be affaflinated,/Wi. 

Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolomy 
Lagus, is married to Lyfimachus 
kingffafbwe.VII. i77>afterthe 
deathof that prince her brother 
Ceraunus marries her, 226. fatal- 
fe quel of that marriage, ibid, fhe 
is binilhed intoSamothracia, 22$ 

Arsinoe, another daughter of 
PtoJomyLa^us, marries her bro- 
ther Ptolomy Philadelphus, VII. 
285-. death of thatprincefs, 299 

Arsinoe, fifter and wife of Pto- 
lomy Philometor, VIII. 20. her 
death, 27 

Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolomy 
Auletes; Cafar's fentence in her 
favour, X. 182. fhe is prociaim - 
ed queen of Egypt, 183. Ca:far 
carries her to Rome, and makes 
her ferve as an ornament in 
his triumph, 188. Antony, at 
the requeft of Cleopatra, caufes 
her to be put to death, 194 

Arsinoe, wife of Magas. See 
Apama. 

Arsites, fatrap of Phrygia, oc- 
cafions the defeat of the Perfians 
at the Granicus, VI. J 31. he 
kills 
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kills himfelf through defpair, 1 34 
Art. See Arts. 

Artabanes, uncle of Pbraates, 
caufes himfelf to be crowned 
king of Parchia, and is killed 
foon after, IX. 232, 306 

Artabanes, brother of Darius, 
endeavours to divert that prince 
from his enterprise againft the 
Scythians, III. 58. he is made 
arbiter between the two fons of 
Darius in refpeft to the fove- 
reignty, I08. his wife difcourfe 
to Xerxes upon that prince's de- 
fign to attack Greece, 114, &c. 

Artabanes, Hyrcanian, captain 
of the guards to Xerxes, con- 
fpires againft that prince, and 
kills him, III. 214. he is killed 
himfelf by Artaxerxes, 215 

Artabazanes, a ter the death 
of Darius, difputes the throne of 
Perfia with Xerxes, III. 107. he 
continues in amity with his bro- 
ther, and lofes his life in his 
ferviceat the battle of'Salamin, 
108 

Artabazanes, king of Atropa- 
tene, fubmits to Antiochus, 
VIII. 10 

Artabasus, Perfianlord, officer 
in the army of Mardonius, III. 
173. his counfel to that gene- 
ral, ibid, he efcapes into Afia 
after the battle of PlataM/176. 
Xerxes gives him the command 
of the coaftsof Afia minor, and 
with what view, 198. he re- 
duces the Egyptians thar had re- 
volted againft Artaxerxes, 238 

Artabazus, governor of one of 
the provinces of Afia forOchus, 
revolrs againft that prince, V. 
316. fupported by Chares the 
Athenian he gains feveral 
advantages, ibid, he is over- 
powered and retires into Mace- 
donia, 317. Ochus receives him 
again into favour, 341. his fi- 
delity to Darius, VI. 262. Alex- 
ander makes him governor of 
Petra Oxiana, 307 
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Artagerses, officer of Artax- 
erxes Mnemon, is killed in the 
battle of Cunaxa, IV. 87 

Art ainta, niece of Xerxes, III. 
187. violent paflion of that 
prince for her, ibid, fatal fequel 
of that paflion, 188 

Artaphernes, governorof Sar- 
dis for his brother Darius, is for 
compelling the Athenians to 
reinftate Hippias, II. 363. he 
marches againft the ifland of 
Naxos with defign to furprize ir, 
III. 73. he is befieged in Sar- 
dis by the Athenians, 77. he 
difcovers the confpiracy of Hy- 
ftiarns 80. he marches againft 
the revolted lonians, 81 

Artaphernes, ambaflador of 
Arcaxerxes to the Lacedemoni- 
ans, III. 367 

Artarius, brother of Artax- 
erxes Longimanus, III. 24.x 

Artavasdes, king of Armenia, 
IX. 307 

Artaxerxes I. firnamed Lon- 
gimanus, by the inftigation of 
Artabanes kills his brother Da- 
rius, afcends the throne of Per- 
fia, III. 215. he rids himfelf 
of Artabanes, ibid, he deftroys 
the party of Artabanes, 219. and 
that of Hyftafpes his elder bro- 
ther, 220. he gives Themifto- 
rles refuge, ibid, his joy for the 
arrival of that Athenian, 223. 
he permits Efdras to return to 
Jerufalem firft, 243. and then 
Nehemiah, 244. alarmed by 
theconquefts of the Athenians, 
he forms thedefignof fending 
Themiftocles into Attica at the 
head of an army, 234. Egypt 
revolts againft him, 237. he 
obliges it to return to its obe- 
dience, 240. he gives up Ina-' 
rus to his mother contrary to 
the faith of treaty, ibid, he con- 
cludes a treaty with the Greeks, 
260. he dies, 36^ 

Artaxerxes II. firnamed Mnt- 
mn, is crowned king of Perfia, 
IV. 
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IV. 55. Cyrus his brother at- 
tempts to murder him, 57. he 
fends him to his government 
of Afia minor, ibid, he marches 
againft Cyrus advancing to de- 
throne him, 84. gives him bat- 
tle at Cunaxa, ibid, and kills 
him with his own hand, 88. he 
cannot force the Greeks in his 
brother's array to furrender 
themfelvesto him, 95. he put* 
Tiflfaphernes to death, 145. he 
concludes a treaty with the 
Greeks, 166. he attacks Eva- 
gorasking of Cyprus, 171. he 
judges the affair of Teribazus, 
181. his expedition againft the 
Cadufians, 182, &c 

Arcaxerxes fends an ambafla- 
dor into Greece to reconcile 
theftates, V. 264. he receives 
a deputation from the Greeks, 
0,65. honours which he pays to 
Pelopidas, ibid, he undertakes 
to reduce Egypt, 198- that en- 
terprise mifcarries, 301. he me- 
ditates afecond attempt againft 
Egypt, 302. moft of the pro- 
vinces of his empire revolt a- 
gainfthim, 506. uoubles at the 
court of Artaxcrxes concern- 
ing his fuccefibr, 308. death of 
that prince, 310 

Artaxerxes III, before called 
Ochus. Ochus. 

Artaxias, kng of Armenia, 
VIII. 402. X. 7 

Artemidorus, inverted with 
the fupreme authority at Syra- 
cufe, X. 2 

Artemisia, queen of Hal.car- 
naffus, fupplies Xerxes with 
troops in his expedition againft 
Greece, III. 132. her courage in 
the battle of Salamin, 159 

Artemisia, wife of Maufolus, 
reigns in Caria after the death 
of her husband, V. 329. ho- 
nours me renders to the me- 
mory of Maufolus, 330. flie 
takes Rhodes, 331. her death, 
333 



Artemis i um, promontory of 
Eubcea, famous for the victory 
of the Greeks over the Per- 
fians, III. 148 

Artemont, Syrian. Part that 
queen Laodice makes him play, 
VII. 305 

Artemok, engineer, III. 277 
Arts, origin and progrefs of the 
arts, II. 251. arts bani/hed from 
Sparta by Lycurgus, 334, 
and placed in honour at Athens 
by Solon, 349 
Aristone, wife of Darius, III. 

32 

Artoxares, eunuch of Darius 
Nothns, forms a confpiracy a- 
gainlt that prince, III. 374. he 
is put to death, 375 

Artyphius, fon of Megabyfus, 
rtvolts againft Ochus, III. 371. 
he is fuffocated in afhes, 372 

Arttjfices. See Augurs. 

Arvmbas, king of Epirus, VI. 

52. VII. 15 

Asa, king of Judah, defeats the 
army of Zara king of Ethio- 
pia, I. 83 

As arhaddon afcends the throne 
of Aflyria, II. 39. he takes 
Babylon and the country of 
Ifracl, ibid, he carries away 
Manaflfeh king of Judah, 40. 
"his death, ibid. 

Asdrubal, Amilcar's fon-in- 
law, eommands the Carthagi- 
nian army in Spain, I. 227. he 
builds Carthagena, tf/V. heis kill- 
ed treacheroufly by a Gaul, 238 

Asdrobal, firnamed Calvus, is 
made prifoner in Sardinia by the 
Romans, I. 274 

Asdrubal, Hannibal's brother, 
commands the troops of Spain 
after his brother's departure, I. 
235. he receives orders from 
Carthage to march to Italy to 
the aid of his brother, 273. he 
fets forward and is defeated, 
ibid, he lofes a great battle near 
the river Metaurus, and is killed 
in I' j 280 
Asdru- 
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A5DRUBAl„Gifgo's brother, com- 
mands the Carthaginian troops 
in Spain, I. 2S2 

Asdrubal, firnamed Htedus, is 
fent by the Carthaginians to 
Rome to demand peace, I. 290 

Asdrubal, Mafiniflfa's grandfon, 
commands in Carthage, during 
the fiege of that city by Scipio, 
I.329. another Afdrubal caufes 
him to be put to death, 335 

Asdrubal, Carthaginian gene- 
ral, is condemned to die, and 
wherefore, I. 319. the Cartha- 
ginians appoint him general of 
the troops without their walls, 
328. he caufes another Afdru- 
bal who commands within the 
c ty to be put to death, 333. 
his Cruelty to the Roman pri- 
foners, 335. after taking of the 
city, he intrenches himfelf in 
the temple of Alfculapius, 339. 
he furrenders himfelf to Scipio, 
Ibid, trag'.cal end of his wife and 
children, ibid. 

Jjhes : fmothering in afhes a pu- 
nifhment amongft the Perfians, 
III. 371 

A(ia, geographical description of 
it, II. 12, &e. it is confidered 
as the cradle of the fciences, 

Z 'A 

Asmonean race : duration of 
their reign in Judxa, IX. 301 
Astasia, celebrated courtefan, 

III. 276. accufation formed a- 
gainft her at Athens, her great 
knowledge occafions her being 
ranked amongft ihefophifts, III. 

286 

A/pie, fcrpent whofe bite is mor- 
tal, 2S7 

Asris, governor for Arraxerxes 
in the neighbourhood of Cappa- 
docia, revolts againft that prince, 

IV. 187. he is punifhed foon 
after, ibid. 

Ahasderus, name given by the 
Scripture to Aftyages, as alio to 
Cambyfesand Darius. Sttthe 
Barnes of thetwolaft. 



Asst/r, fonof Shem, who gave 
his name to Aflyria, II. 1 1 

jiffyria, origin of its name, ibid. 

Assyrians. Firft empire of the 
Aflyrians, II. 7. duration of that 
empire, ibid, kings of the Af- 
fyrians, 9, 8cc. fecond empire 
of the Affyrians, both of Ni- 
nivehand Babylon, 33. fubver- 
fion of that empire by Cyrus, 
140 

Aster, of Amphipolis, Ihoots 
out Philip's right eye, VI. 25. 
that prince puts him to death, 
ibid. 

Jf/Irohgy Judicial, falfhood of that 
fcience, II. 260, &c. 

jljironorrty, nations that applied 
themfelves firft to it, I. 51. 

II.258 

A sty ages, king of the Medes, 
called in Scripture Ahafuerus, 
II. 66. he gives his daughter 
in marriage to Cambyfes king 
of Perfia, ibid, he caufes Cyrus his 
grjndfon to come to his court, 
84 

Astymedek, deputed to Rome 
ly -.he Rhodians, endeavours to 
apneafe the anger of the fenate, 
IX. 105 

Asychis, king of Egypt, author 
of the law concerning loans, F. 
81 . famous pyramid built by his 
orders, 8z 

Atheas, king of Scyr.'iia, is de- 
feated by Philip, ^ainft whom 
he had declared, VI. 68 

Athen us, general of Antige- 
nic is lent by that prince againft 
the Nabathzan Arabians, VII. 
119. he perifhesin that expedi- 
tion, ibid. 

Athknavs, brother of Eu- 
menes, is fent ambaftiidor by 
that prince to Rome, VIII. 330 

Athenjeus, governor for Anrio- 
chus in Judaja and Samaria, to 
eftablifh that prince's religion in 
them, VIII. 392 

AthttiMy or Panathenxa, feafts 
celebrated ac Athens, V. 5 
Athens 
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Athens, Athenians. Foun- 
dation of the kingdom of A- 
thens, I, 77. II. 301. kings 
of Athens, 302. the Ar- 
chons fucceed them, ibid. 338. 
Draco ischofe legiflator,339.then 
Solon, 341. Pififtratus tyrant of 
Athens, 354. the Athenians 
recover their liberty, 360. Hip- 
pias attempts in vain to re-efta- 
blifh the tyranny, 362. the 
Athenians, in conjunction with 
the Ionian s, burn the city of 
Sardis, III. 77. Darius pre- 
pares to avenge that infult, 78. 
famous Athenian captains at that 
time, 84. Darius's heralds are 
put to death there, 91. the A- 
thenians under Miltiades gain a 
famous vi&ory over the Perfians 
at Marathon, 92. moderate re- 
ward granted Miltidaes, 101 
The Athenians, attacked by 
Xerxes, chufe Themiftccles ge- 
neral, III. 136. they refignthe 
honour of commanding the fleet 
to the Lacedsemonians, 139. 
they contribute very much to 
the vi£tory gained at Artemi- 
fium, 148. they are reduced to 
abandon their city, 1 50. Athens 
is burnt by the Perfians, 
ba-tle of Salamin, in which the 
Athenians acquire infinite glory, 
ibid, they abandon their city a 
fecond time, 169. the Atheni- 
ans and Lacedaemonians cut the 
Perfian army to pieces near Pla- 
txa, 166. they defeat the Perfian 
fleet at the fame time near My- 
cale, 184. they rebuild the walls 
of their city, 190. the com- 
mand of the Greeks in general 
trarsferred to the Athenians, 
197 

The Athenians, under Cimon, 
gain a double victory over the 
Perfians near the river Euryme- 
don, III. 232. they fu. port the 
Egyptians in their revolt againft 
Perfia, 237. their confiderabie 
lofle* in that war, 239. feede of 
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divifion between Athens and 
Sparta, 257. peace re-eflabliflx- 
ed between the twoftates, 259. 
the Athenians gain feveral victo- 
ries over the Perfians, which 
obliges Artaxerxes to conclude a 
peace highly glorious for the 
Greeks, ibid. &c. jealoufyand 
differences between Athens and 
Sparta, 273. treaty of peace for 
thirty years between the two 
ftates, 276. the Athenians be- 
fiege Samos, ibid, they fend aid 
to the Corcyrans, 277. they be- 
fiege Potidasa, 279. open rup- 
ture between Athens and Spar- 
ta, 28f. beginning of the Pe- 
loponnefian v/ar, 319. recipro- 
cal ravages of Attica and Pelo- 
ponnefus, 324. 

Plague of Athens, III. 330 
The Athenians feize Potida:a, 
339. they fend forces againft 
the ifle of Lesbos, 346. and 
make themfelves matters of Mi- 
tylene, 352. the plague breaks 
out again at Athens, ibid, the 
Athenians take Pylos, 360. 'and 
arebefieged in \z,ibid. they take 
the troops fhut up in the ifle of 
Sphafteria, 3^5. they make 
themfelves matters of the ifland 
of Cythsra, 376. they are de- 
feated by the Thebans near De- 
Iium, 379. truce for a year be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, 380 
the Athenians are defeated near 
Amphipolis,38i. treaty of peace 
for fifty years between the A- 
thenians and Lacedxmonians. 

386 

The Athenians at the inftiga- 
tion of Alcibiades renew the 
war againft Sparta, III. 394. 
they engage by his advice in the 
war with Sicily, 396. Athens 
appoints Alcibiades, Nicias, and 
Lamachus, generals, 402. tri- 
umphant departure of the fleet, 
411. it arrives in Sicily, 413. 
the Athenians recal Alcibiades, 
and condemn bim to die, 415. 
2 after 
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after Come anions, they befiege 
Syracufe, 423. they undertake 
feveral works that reduce chc city 
to extremities, 429- they are 
deFeated by fea and land, 436, 
442, 44^. they hazard a fecond 
battle by Sea, and are defeated, 
455. they refolve to retire by 
land, 457. they are reduced to 
furrender themfelves to the Sy- 
racu&ns, 461. their generals are 
put to death, 464. confternati- 
on of Athens upon this defeat 46 y 

The Athenian* are abandoned 
by their allies, IV. 3. the return 
of Alcibiades to Athens is con- 
certed, 8. the four hundred in- 
verted with all authority at A- 
thens, 12. their power is annull- 
ed, \G. Alcibiades is recalled, 
ibid, he occafions the gaining of 
Jeveral great advantages by the 
Athenians, x6, 17. the Athe- 
nians elect him generaiiifi- 
mo, 21. riieir^ fleet is defeated 
near Ephcfu:, 27. the command 
is taken from Alcibiades. 29. 
rhcy gain a great victory over 
the Lacedaemonians near the 
Arginufar, 33. they are entirely 
defeated by the tatter near /Egof- 
potamo?, 44. Athens, befieged 
by Lyfinder, capitulates and 
iurrenders, 49 

Thirty tyrants inftitired to 
govern Athens, Ly Lyfandcr, 
IV. 52. Ihv. recovers her liber- 
ty, 68. &c. flic enters into the 
league formed againft the Licc- 
darmonians, 1/3. Conon re- 
builds the walls of Athens, 16 ?. 
the Athenians aid the Theban 
e.tiles, V. 232. they repent it 
prefently after, 240. they re- 
new the alliance with the The- 
bans, 243. they declare againft 
the latter for the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, 263. many of the Athe- 
nian allies revolt, 317. generalj 
employed to reduce them, 318, 
alarm of the Athenians occa- 
cifoned by the preparations for 



war made by the king of Perfia, 
325-. they fend aid to the Me- 
galopolitans, 329. and after- 
wards to the Rhodians, 332, 

The Athenians fuffer them- 
felves to be amufed by Philip, 
VI. 9. Demoflhencs endeavours 
in vain to roufe them from 
their lethargy, 29. 32, 44. A- 
thens joins the Lacedasmomai.s 
againft Philip, 54. the Atheni- 
ans under Phocion drive Phil p 
out of Eubcea, 56. they oblige 
that prince to raife the lieges of 
Perinthus and Byzantium, 65. 
they form a league with the 
Thebans againft Philip, 75. im- 
moderate joy of Athens upon 
that prince's death, 92. the 
Athenians form a league againft: 
Alexander, 117. that prince 
pardons them, 122. conduct of 
the Athenians in refpe& to 
Harpalus, 377 

Rumours and joy at Athens 
upon the news of Alexander's 
death, VII. 29. the Athenians 
march againft Antipater, 32. 
they arc victorious at firft, ibid* 
and are afterwards reduced to 
fubmir, 37. Antipater mjk<s 
himfelf miller of their city, 
38. Pbocion is condemned to 
die by the Athenians, 68- Caf- 
findcr takes Athens, 76. he 
makes choice of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus to govern the republic,. 
ibid. Athens taken by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 128. cxceilive ho- 
nours rendered to Antigonus 
and his fon Demetrius by the 
Athenians, 131. Athens be- 
fi-'.ed by Caflander and deliver- 
ed by Dcinccrius, 166. excef- 
five flattery of Demetrius by 
the Athenians, 167. Athens 
fhuts its g2tes againft Deme- 
trius, 177. he takes that city, 
183. Athens declares againft 
Antigonus Gonatas, 284. and 
is taken by that prince, who 
puts a garrifon into it, 28 5 
Q. Ths 
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The Athenians carry their 
complaints againft Philip to 
Rome, VIII. 1 3 f . that prince 
befieges their city, 137. decrees 
ofAthens againft Philip, 146. flie 
fends three fjmous philosophers 
upon an embaffy to Rome, and 
■wherefore, IX. 126. Athens 
taken by Archelaus, X. 80. 
Ariflon makes himfdf Tyrant 
of that city, ibid- his cruel- 
ties there, bl. it is bcfieged and 
retaken by Sylla, ibid. &c . 

Government of Athens, IV. 
475-. foundation oi the govern- 
ment inftitured by Solon, II. 
374. abufes introduced into the 
government by Pericles, V. 
97. inhabitants of Athens, IV. 
279. fenate, 2.82. Areopagus, 
284. magiftrates, 287. afl'em- 
blics of the people, ibid, educa- 1 
tion of youth, IV. 297. diffe- 
rent fpecics of Troops, of" which t 
the armies or Athens were com- 
pofed, 309. choice of the ge- 
nerals, VI. 96. raifmg of troops, 
their pay, IV. 319. navy, 313, 
(hips, ibid, naval troops, 318. e- 
quipment of galleys atAtr.ens,V. 
3J-2. exemptions and honours 
granted by that city to thofe 
who had rendered it great fer- 
vices, 3 y6. orations pronounced t 
by order of the ftatc in honour 

. of thofe who had died for their 
country, III. 277, 328. VI. 
84. of religion, V. I. feafts of 
the Panathcosea, 5. Bacchus, 8. 
and Eleufis, 10 
Character of the people of , 

. Athens, IV. 320. eafily enrjged, 
and foun appeafed, III. 257, 
353. IV. 40, 245. fometimts 
ungrateful to their generals, and 
thofe who had f;rved them be ft, 
III. 102, 103, 205. IV. 29. 
VII. 69, 131. humane tu their 
enemies, IV. 69. delicate in 
refpeft to poiitenefs and deco- t 
rum, 323. VI. 379- great in 
jheir projects, III, 5<jS. zea- 
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lous for liberty, III. 92, 168, 
tafle of the Athenians for the 
arts and fciences, IV. 324. 
their paflion for the reprefenta- 
tions of the theatre, V. 66, 95. 
common character of the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians, IVi 
326 

Athemok, courtier of Pto- 
lomy Evergetes, goes to Jerusa- 
lem by order of that prince, 
VII. 31S 

Athltte. Etymo'ogy of the word, 
V. 38. exercifes of the Ath- 
letae, 39. trial through which 
they pafled before they fought, 
40. rewards granted to them 
when victorious, II. 350. V* 57 
jfthlotheta, their fun&ion, V. 40 
ufthos, famous mountain of Ma- 
cedonia, III, 121. VI. 389 
Atossa, wife of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, V. 308 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and 
wife of Cambyfes 6rft, and af- 
ter of Smerdis the Magus, II. 
206. (he is laft married to Da- 
rius, 111. 32. Democedes cures 
her of a dangerous diftempsr, 
39. fheperfuades Darius to fend 
him into Greece, and why, 40. 
(he is called Vafthi in Scripture, 
4-3 

At reus, fon of Pclope, king of 
Mycenx, II. 301 

Atropates, one of Alexander's 
generals : provinces which fell 
to him after that prince's death. 
VII. 25. he caufes himfelf to 
be declared king of them. 79 
AttalusI, king of Pergamus, 
VII. 11, 314. war between 
that prince and Seleucus, VIII. 
*i 3» «3» Attalus joins the Ro- 
mans in the war againft Phi- 
l'P> 77* 78, 93. he gains feve- 
ral advantages over that prince, 
126. he dies, 166- his magni- 
ficent ufe of his riches, . ibid, 
Att a l us II, firnamed Philadel- 
phus, prevails upon the Acha;- 
sns to revoke their decree a- 
{ainft 
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gainA his brother, IX, 41. he 
comes ambaffador co Rome, 
101. he reigns inCappadocla as 
guardian toAtttlus his nephew, 
123. war between A:ta!us and 
Prufias, 124. death of Attains, 

220 

Attalus III. firnamed Philome- 
tor, goes to Rome, and why, 
IX. 12 f. he afcends the throne 
of Cappadocia, after the death 
of bis unele, and caufes him to 
be much regretted by his vices, 
120. he dies, and by his will 
leaves his dominions to the Ro- 
man people, 221 

Attalus, Syracufan, difcovers 
the intelligence held by Marcel- 
lus in Syracufe to Epicydes, X.47 

Attalus, Philip's lieutenant, is 
fenc by that prince into Ada 
Minor, VI. 88. marriage of 
his niece Cleopatra with Philip, 
ibid. Alexander caufes him to 
be affaffinared, 177 

Attics, divided by Cecrops into 
twelve cantons, II. 302. See 
Athens. 

Aty ad je, defendants of Atys, 
II. 66 

Atys, fon of Crcefus ; good qua- 
lities of that prince, II, 76. his 
death, * 77 

Augur i : Puerilities of that fci- 
ence, V. 17 

Augusts. See Cjesar Augus- 
tus. 

Aura, name of Philodas's mare, 
V. 60 

Autophradates, governor of 
Lydia for Artaxerxes Mneraon, 
is charged by that prince with 
the war againft Datames, IV, 
189. he is defeated, ibid, and 
retires into his government, 
191. he joins with the provin- 
ces of Afia in their revolt a- 
gainft Artaxerxes, V. 308 

Axiochus, Athenian, takes upon 
him the defence of the ge- 
nerals condemned to) die after 
the ba:tle of Arginufc, IV. 41 



Axtthea, wife Nicocles, 
kil's herfdf, VII. 112 

Azarias, one of the three He- 
brews miraculouily preferved in 
the midft of flames, II. 46 

Azot, a city of Paleftine, Z. 90 

B. 

BAAL. See Bel. 
Ti.ibel, defcript/on of thae 
Tower, II. 21 

Babylon, Babylonia ns ; foun- 
dation of the city of Babylon, 
II. 2. defcription of that city, 
16. kings of Babylon, 34. du- 
ration of its emp're, j-i, 153. 
fiege and taking of that city by 
Cyrus, iyo. it revolts againtt 
Darius, III. 45. that prince re- 
duces it to obedience, 47. A- 
lexander makes himfelf mafter 
of Babylon, VI. 244. deftruc- 
tion of Babylon foretold in fe- 
veral parts of the Scripture, II. 
J4X. curfe pronounced atainft 
that city, 154, eagernefs of 
princes to deltroy it, iff. the 
Babylonians laid the firft foun- 
dations of aftronomy, 278 
Bacchidas, eunuch ofMithrida- 
dates, X. 114 

Ba ecu ides, governor of Mefo- 
potamia under Antiochus Epi- 
phanes and Demetrius Soter, 
is defeated in many engage- 
ments by Judas Maccabeus, 
IX. 140, &c. 
Bacchis, whofe defendants 
reigned at Corinth, IT; 304 
Bacchus, feails inftituted at A- 
thens in honour of him, V. 1 r 
Bacchylides, Greek poet, III. 

304 

Ha(lriana t province of upper Afia, 
II. 14 

Hatha, part of old Spain, I, 147 
Baooas, eunuch of Ocbus, com- 
mands a detachment during that 
prince's expedition againft E- 
gypt, V. 338. he poifons O- 
chus, 343. he places Arfes up- 
on the throne of Perfia, 344. 
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he caufes 'that prince ro he put 
to death, and places Darius 
Codomanus upon the throne* 
in his ftead, 345. he falls into 
the bands of Alexander, vl, 
2,74. he gains the afcendar.t 
of that prince, 370, by his in- 
trigues he caufes Orfinfs to b<? 
put to death, 372, &c. 

Bagophanes, governor of the 
citadel of Babylon, furrendcrs 
to Alexander, VI. 244 

Bacoraxus, Artaxerxes's eu- 
nuch, is put by death by order 
of Xerxes, * III. 37° 

Bala. See Alexander Bala. 

"Balcarssy iflands : why fo called, 
I. 146 

Balthazar, or Hefoazxar, 
king of Babylon, called alfo 
Labynit or Nabonid, II. 51. he 
is bef:eged in Babylon by Cy- 
rus, 1 50. he gives a great feaft 
to his^ whole court the fame 
night that city is taken, ibid, he 
is killed in his palace, 153. his 
death foretold in Scripture, 149 

Barca, Set Amilcab, firna- 
med Barca. 

Barsine, wife of Alexander, 
VII, 27 

'Basket. Proceflion of the basket 
at Athens. V, 14 

'Bajiamde, people of Sarmatia in 
Europe ; their character, IX. z 

"Battles and Combats celebrated in 
ancient h'ftory. Near the coafts 
of Myle, I. 19c. near Ec- 
nome, 392, of Ticinus, 245. 
of Trebia, 260. of Thra- 
fymenus, 249. of Cancse, 263, 
of Zama, 287. of Thymbrasa, 
II. 122. of Marathon, HI. 
52. of Thermopyl.?, 140. of 
Artemifuam, 148. of Salamin, 
1 54. of Plata:a, 166. of My- 
cale, 184. of the river Eureme- 
doo, 232. of Arginufie, IV. 
33. of iEgofpotamos, 44. of 
Cunaxa, 84. of Leu&ra, V. 
250. of Mantinaea, 283. of 
Cheronsca, VI. 78. of the Gra- 
4 
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nicus, 132; of IfTus, 155; of 
Arbela, 234. of the Hydafpes, 
336. of Ipfus, VII. 266. of 
Selafia, 386. of Raphia, VIII. 
20. of Caphyia, 30. of EHs, 
80. of Octojopha, 143. of 
Cynofcephale, 169. of Ther- 
mopylae, 232. of mount Cory- 
cus, 239. of Elea, 243. of 
Myonnefus, 246. of Mienefia, 
252. of Emmaus,404. ofBeth- 
fura, 408. pf the river Peneus, 
IX. 30. of Pydna, 75. of 
Leucopetra, 146. of Carrar, 
318. of Cabirx, X. 112. of 
Arfamia, 134. of Actium, 
210 

Hatallion fared of the Thebans, 
V. 245 

Hajlaodi : Law of Athens againft 
them, III. 539 

Bebiws, commander in iEtolia 
for the Romans, IX. in. his 
conduct in that province, 112 
"Bee, name given Sophocles, V. 

74. 78 

2</, divinity adored by the Af- 
fyrians ; temple erected in ho- 
nour of him, II. 22 

Belesis, ktog of Babylon. See 
Nabonassab. 

Belgivs, at the head of the 
Gauls, makes an irruption into 
Macedonia, VII. 227. he de- 
feats Ceraunus, and is defeated 
himfelf foon after, 228 

Bf.lvs, name given Amenophis, 
I. 71, and to Nimrod, II. 9 

Belus the AfTyrian, II. 9 

3<Tef*r<A, principal magiftrate of 
Thebes, V. 235 

'Bxatia, part of Greece, II. 293. 
unjull prejudice againft that 
country, V. 491. 

Boeotians. ^ Thebans. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolomy So- 
rer, VII. 181. afcendant of that 
princefs over her husband, ibid, 
197. 205 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolo- 
my Philadelphus, marries An- 
tiochus Theus, VII. 294. An- 
ciocbus 
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tiochus repudiates her, 305. 
Laodice caufes her to be put 
to death, ibid. 

Berenice, wife of Prolomy 
Evergetes, VII". 309. Prolomy 
Philopator caufes her to be put 
to death, VIII. 16. Berenice's 
hair, Vlt. 309 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolomy 
Lathyrus. See Cleopatra. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolomy 
Auletes, reigns in Egypt during 
her father's abfence,X. 16 f. fhe 
marries Seleucus Cybiofecfces, 
and then caufes him to be put 
to death, 172. the marries Ar- 
chelaus, ibid. Ptolomy puts her 
to death, 174 

Berenice, wife of Mithridates, 
X. 114. unhappy death of that 
princefs, 1 1 5 

Berosus, hiftorian, VII. 289 

Bessus, chief of the Bactrians, 
betrays Darius, and puts him 
in chains, VI, 259, 260. he 
avTaffinatey that prince, 263. 
he is feiied and delivered up 
to Alexander, 290. that prince 
caufe* him to be executed, 
303 

Bestia (Calpurnius) is fent by 
the Romans againft Jugurtha, 

I. 359. his conduct in that war, 

ibid. 

'Bethulia, city of Ifracl : fiege of 
that city by Holophernes, II. 

ti 

Bias, one of the feven f<ges of 
Greece, II. 376 

Tti&los, city of Pbcenicia, VI. 17/ 

Bibulus (M. Catpnwitts) is ap- 
pointed by the Romans to com- 
mand in Syria afrer the defeat 
of Crafliii by the Parthians, IX. 
358. hii incapacity, ibid. 

"Blthynia, province of Afia minor, 

II. 6. kings of Blthynia, VII. 
10. Mithridates poffeffcs him- 
felf of it, X. 79. it is reduced 
into a province of the Roman 
empire, IX. 205- X. 160 

Bjton and Cleobis, Argives, 
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models of fraternal friendfhip, 
II. 72 

Bocchus, king of Mauritania, 
Jugurtha's father-in law, 1. 363. 
he delivers up that fon to the 
Romans, 364 

Bogus, governor of Eione for the 
king of Perfia, III. 227^ his 
excefs of bravery, ibid. 

Bolis, Cretan : his ftratagem and 
treafon to Achxus, VIII. 24 

Bcmilcar, Carthaginian general, 
makes himfelf tyrant of Car- 
thage, I. 181. he is put to 
death, iiidm 

"Bofpborus Gmmtrian country fub- 
je& to Mithridates, X. I fi 

Bostar, commander of the Car- 
thaginians in Sardinia, is mur- 
dered by the Mercenaries, I. 

222> 

Braehmans, Indian philofbphers r 
VI. 345. their opinions, em- 
ployments, and manner of liv- 
ing, 346, 347> & c * 
^Branchidt, family oi Miletus, fet- 
tled by Xerxes in the upper Afia,, 
and deftroyed by Alexander the 
Great, " VI. 291 

Bras idas, Lacedaemonian gene- 
ra!, diftinguifh.es himfelf at the 
fiege ofPylos, III. 361. his ex- 
peditions into Thrace, 376. he 
takes Amphipolis, 377. he de- 
fends that place againft Cleon, 
and receives a wound of which 
he dies, 382s 

Brennus, general of the Gauls, 
makes an irruption intoPanno- 
nia, VII, 127. Macedonia, 228. 
and Greece, 230. he pcrifhes in 
the la ft cntcrprize, ibid. 

Ttruction, quarter of the city of 
Alexandria, X. 183 

"Bucephalus, war-horfe backed by 
Alexander, VI. 113. wonders 
' related of that horfe, 114 

"Bucephalia. city built by Alexan- 
der, VI. 115 

"Burial of the dead in the earth, 
II. 274. Burial of kings a- 
mongft the Scythians, III. 51* 
Q. 3 care 
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care of the ancients to procure 
burial for the dead, IV. 37 
"Btirning'Zlafs, by the means of 
which Archimedes is faid to 
nave burnt the Roman fleet, 
X. 45 

Bus iris, long of E^ypt, I. 67 
Busiris, bro:her of Amenophis, 
famous for his cruelty, I. 77 
*By£/oj, city of the ifle of Profopi- 
/tis, HI. 23 8 

'Jiyrja, name of the citadei of Car- 
thage, I. 334 
'Byfjui, an Egyptian plant : its 
description and ufp, I. 59 
Xyzantium, city of Thrace, de- 
livered by the Greeks from the 
power of the Pcrfwris, III. 
197. it fubmits to the Athe- 
nians, IV. 20. fiege of Byzan- 
tium by Philip, VI. 62. war be- 
tween the Byzantines and Rho- 
dians, VIII. 13 
C. 

CAbirt, city of Ana, famous 
for Lucullus's victory over 
Mithridates, X. I ia 

Cadiz, city of Spain, I. 147 
Cadmus, Phoenician, feizes B020- 
tia, and builds Thebes there, II, 
303. it was he that introduced 
the ufe of letters into Greece, 
I. 77 

Cadufiani, people of Aflyria : they 
fubmit to Cyrus, II. 115. re- 
volt of the Cadufians againft 
ArtaxerXes, IV. 182. Tiribazus 
makes them return to their duty, 
183 

Cadytis, name given to the city of 
Jerufalem by Herodotus, I. 94 
C/ek ephron, difciple of Socrates, 
IV. 203 

Calm, city of Pontus, taken from 
Mithridates by Pompey, X. 

Cairo, its famous caflle in Egypt, 
I.4 

Calanus, Indian philofopher, 
comes to the court of Alexander 
the Great, VI. 350. he dies 
voluntarily upon a funeral pile, 
373 



Calcid^us, in the name of the 
Lacedaimonians, concludes a 
treaty with TilTaphernes, IV. 4 

Chaldtans, addicted to the ftudy 
of judicial aftrology, II. 260. 
the feel of Sakeans formed of 
them, 269 

Callas, fori of Harpalus, officer 
in Alexander's army, VI. 128 

Call 1 as, citizen of Athens, is 
cited before the judges upon ac- 
count of Ariftides, III. 209. he 
is appointed plenipotentiary for 
Athens, to Artaxcrxes, 260 

Callibius, Spartan, is appoint- 
ed governor of the citadel of 
Athens, IV. 51 

Callicrates, Spartan, kills E- 
paminondas in the battle of 
Mantinsa, V. 288 

Callicrates, deputed by the 
Achxans to Rome, betrays 
them, VIII. 324. he prevents 
the Achaeans from aiding the 
two brothers Ptolomies, againft 
Antiochus, 385. he impeaches 
all the Acbxans,who had feera- 
ed to favour Perfeus, to the Ro- 
mans, IX. 113 

Callicratidas, fucceeds Ly- 
fander in the command of the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, IV. 30. 
he goes to the court of Cyrus 
the younger, 32. he is defeated 
near the iflands Arginufje, and 
killed in the battle, 33, &c. 

Callimachus, Polemarch at 
Athens, joins the party of Mil- 
tiades, III. $4 

Callimachus, governor of A- 
milus for Mithridates, defends 
that city againft Lucullus, and 
then fets it on fire, X. 116 

Callisthenes, philofopher in 
the train of Alexander, VI. 
318. that prince caufes him to 
be put to death, 320. character 
of that philofopher, 321 

Callitpus, Athenian, affaflinates 
Dion, and feizes the tyranny of 
Syracufe, V. 196, &c. he is foon 
alter affaffinated himfelf, 197 
Cal* 
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CaLMxenes, Athenian orator, 
accufes the Athenian generals 
faifely in the fenate, IV. 38. 
he is punifhed foon alter, 40 

Calumniators, or Falfe accufers. 
Punifhment of them in Egypt, 
I. 33. law of Charondas againlt 
them, III. 313 

Calturnius Bestia. SeeBes- 

TIA. 

Calvikus (Dcmitius) commands 
in Afia for Ctefar, X. 183 

Cambylus, general in the fervice 
of Antiochus, betrays Achasus, 
and deliver:, him up to that 
prince, VIII. 24 

Cambyses, father of Cyrus, king 
of Pcrfia, II. 66, 2z 

Cambyses, fon of Cyrus afcends 
the throne of Pcrfia, II. 192. 
he enters Egypt with an army, 
ibid, and makes himfelf m after 
of it, 195. his rage againft the 
body of Amafis, ibid, his expe- 
dition againft Ethiopia, 197. on 
his return he plunders the tem- 
ples of the city of Thebes, 198. 
he kills the god Apis, 199. be 
puts his brother Smerdis to death, 
ibid, he kills Meroe, his frfter 
and wife, 200. he prepares to 
march againft Smerdis the Ma- 
gus, who had ufurped the throne, 

204. he dies of a wound which 
he gives himfelf in the thigh, 

205. chara&er of that prince, 

286 

Camisares, Carian, governor of 
Letico-Syria, perifhes in the ex- 
pedition of Artaxerxes againft 
the Cadufians, IV. 185 

Canaanitcs : origin of that people, 
I. 67 

Candaules, king of Lydia, II. 

66 

Candia, ifland. See Crete. 
Canidius, Antony's lieutenant, 
X. 211 

Cann/e, city of Apulia, famous for 
Hannibal's viclory over the Ro- 
mans, I. 264 

Cathis, Pbocsean, SylJa's friead, 



is fent by that general to Del- 
phi, to receive the treafures of 
it, X. 82. religious terror of 
Caphis, ibid. 
Caplyyij y city of Peloponnefus, 
known by the defeat of Arams, 
VIII. 30 

Capita, city of Italy, abandons the 
Romans, and l'ubmits to Han- 
nibal, I. 270- It is befieged by 
the Romans, 274. the tragical 
end of its principal inhabitants, 
27S 

Cctppadocia, province of Afia mi- 
nor, II. 5. kings of Cappadocia, 
VII. 13. IX. 344. it is reduced 
into a Roman provfhee, 3 58,&c« 

Caranus, firft king of Macedo- 
nia, II. 307 

Carbo; oppreffions committed 
by him at Rome, X. 94 

Cardia, city of the Cherfon«fus, 
VI. 49 

Caridemos, of Orits, is banifh- 
ed Athens, VI. izi. he is per- 
fected by Alexander, and re- 
tires to Darius Codomanus, 122. 
his fincerity occafions his death, 
J 5° 

Carta, province of Afia minor, 

n. s 

Carmania, province of Perfia, VI. 
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Carneades, bis embaffy to 
Rome, IX. 27 

Carra, a city famous for the de- 
feat of Craffjs, IX. 328 

Carthage. Carthaginians. 
Foundation of Carthage, I. 140. 
its augmentation, 144. con- 
quefts of the Carthaginians in 
Atrica, ibid, in Sardinia, 145. 
they poffefs themfelvcs of ihe 
Balearian ifles, 146. they land 
in Spain, 149. and in Sicily, 
IJI. firft treaty between Rome 
and Carthage, ibid. t!ie Cartha- 
ginians make an alliance with 
Xerxes, 15-2. III. 120. they 
are defeated m Sbily by Gflon, 
I. 153. III. 294. they tike 
feveral places in Sicily under 
Q.4 Han- 
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Hannibal, 1. 1 $e. and Imilcon, 
ij-6. they m:k* a treaty with 
Dionyfius, 159. V. Iiy. war 
between the Carthaginians and 
Dionyfius, I. 161. V. 127. 
they befiege Syracufe, I. 162. 
V. 13 r. they are defeated by 
Dionyfius, I. .63. "V. 135. the 
plafue ra^es in Cartilage, I. 

166. fecnnd treaty between the 
Horn jr. s and Carthaginians, 

167. the Caithapinians en- 
deavour to feize Sicily after the 
re-eflabiifliment of Dionyfius 
the younger, ibid. V. 204. they 
are defeated by Timoleon, 1. 
169. V. 218. war of the Car- 
thaginians with Agathocles, at 
jfjrft in Sicily, I. 172. and after 
an Africa, 176. they fuftein a 
■war in Sicily ap;ainit Pyrrhus, 

184. VII. 261 
The Carthaginians are called 
an to aid the Mamertines, who 
five them poflfeffion of their 
citadel, I. 188. they are driven 
out of it by the Romans, ibid. 
they fend a numerous army into 
fiicily, 189. they lofe a battle, 
■which is followed with the tak- 
ing of Agrigentum, their place 
of arms, ibid, they arc beat at 
lea firrt near the coaft of Myle, 
190. and after at Ecnome, 
192. they fuftain the war againfi 
Regulus in Africa, 193. pu- 
xufhmenr inflicted by them upon 
that general, 203. they lofe a 
tattle at fea in light of Sicily, 
ibid, ardor of the Carthaginians 
in defenfe of Lilyba:um, 205. 
their fleet is entirely defeated 
near the iflands ^Egates, 209. 
they make a treaty of peace 
with the Romans, which ter- 
minates this war, 210. war of 
the Carthaginians with the Mer- 
cenaries, 21* 
The Carthaginians areobliged 
to abandon Sardinia to the Ro- 
mans, I. 224. they befiege and 
take Saguatum, 231. war be- 



tween the two flares again* 
234. The Carthaginians pafs the 
Rhone, 236. thentheAlps, 240. 
their entrance into Italy, 244. 
they gain feveral victories over 
the Romans, near the Ticinus, 
245. near Trebia, 249. near 
Thrafymenue, 25-4. they lofe 
feveral battles in Spain, 262. 
They gain a famous victory over 
the Romans at Canns, 263. 
bad fuccefs of the Carthagini- 
ans, 272, 273, 278. they are 
attacked in Africa by the Ro- 
mans, ibid, they recal Hanni- 
bal from Italy, 283. they are 
entirely defeated at Zama, 288. 
they demand peace of the Ro- 
mans, ibid, and obtain it, 289. 
differences between the Cartha- 
ginians and Mafiniffa, 312. 
third war of the Carthaginians 
and Romans, 319. Carthage 
fends deputies to Rome to de- 
clare that it fubmits to the dif- 
cretion of the Romans, 343. 
the latter order the Carthagi- 
nians to abandon their city, 3264 
The Carthaginians refolve to 
defeDd themfelves, 328. the 
Romans befiege Carthage, 319. 
it is taken and demolifhed by 
Scipio, 338. it is rebuilt t>y 
Cafar, 344. the Saracens de- 
ftroy it entirely, 345 
Carthage formed upon die 
model of Tyre, I. no. religion 
of the Carthaginians, 112, their 
barbarous worfhip of Sarurn, 
114, 179. government of the 
Carthaginians, 1 18. Suffeces,ii9 . 
fenate, 120. people, ixi. tri- 
bunal of the Hundred, ibid. 
defects in the government of 
Carthage, 123. the courts of 
juftice and the finances reform- 
ed by Hannibal, 495. wifecuf- 
torn of the Carthaginians in 
fending colonies into different 
countries, i2r. commerce of 
Carthage, the principal fource 
of its riches, and power, ibid. 
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difcovery of the gold and filver 
mines in Spain by the Cartha- 
ginians, fejond lource of the 
riches and power of Carthage, 
I 27. military power of Carthage, 
129. arts and fciences in little 
efteem there, 132. chara&ers, 
manners, and qualities of the 
Carthaginians, 136 

Carthagena, city of Spain, I. 217 

Carthalon, commander of the 
auxiliary troops of the Carthagi- 
nians, declared guilty of trea- 
fon, and why, I. 319 

Cassander,' general of the Thra- 
cians and Paronians, in the army 
of Alexander, VI. 129 

Cassander, fon of Antipater, 

VI. 397. provinces which fell 
to him after Alexander's death, 

VII. 25. he put Demades and 
his fon to death, 64. he is af- 
fociated with Polyfperchon in 
the regency of the kingdom of 
Macedonia, ibid, he takes A- 
rhens, j6. and e/lablilhes De- 
metrius Phalereus in the govern- 
ment of it, ibid. heputsOlym- 
pias to death, S3, he confines 
Roxane, the v/ife of Alexan- 
der, with Alexander her fon, 
in the cattle of Amphipolis, 90. 
he reinflates the city of Thebes, 

. 91. he enters into the league 
formed againft Antigonus, 107. 
Jie concludes a treaty with him, 
and breaks it immediately, m, 
he puts to death the young king 
Alexander, with his mother 
Roxane, 121. he befieges A- 
thens, of which Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes had male himfelf 
matter 166. the Jarter obliges 
him to raife the ficge, and de- 
feats him near Tii-'rmopyla:, 
ibid. Caflander concludes a league 
againft Antigof.us and Demc- 
rr.ur, 169. afrcr the bittle of 
Ipfus, he divider tlje empire of 
Alexander wirh three other 
princes, 173, death of Callan- 
der, iSs 



Cassander, Macedonian, by Phi- 
lip's order maffacres the inha- 
bitants of Maronaa, VIII. 308. 
that prince caul'es him to be put 
to death, 309 

Cassius [Lucius) Roman gene- 
ral, is defeated by Michridates, 
X. 78 

Cassius, quajftor of Craflus's ar- 
my in the war with the Par- 
thians. IX. 315. he puts him- 
felf at the head of the remains 
of that army, and prevents the 
Parthians from feizing Syria, 
334. he forms a confpiracy a- 
gainfl Caefar, X. 191. he is en- 
tirely defeated by Antony, ibid. 

Cat, veneration of the Egyptians 
for that animal, II. 194.X. 175 

CataraSs of Nile, ■ I. 13, 

Cathxans, people of India, fub- 
jected by Alexander, VI. 34$- 

Ca to (M. Parcius) lirnamed the 
Cenfor, ferves as lieutenant- 
general under the conful Acilius, 
VIII. 232. his valour at the 
pafs of Therm opylae, ibid, he 
fpeaks in favour of the Rho- 
dians in the fenate, IX. 107, 
he obtains the return of the 
exiles fur the Achxns, 118. 
his conduct in refpecl to Car- 
neadc-s, and the other Ache* 
nian ambafladors, 127. he is 
appointed by the common- 
wealth to depofePtoIomy king 
of Cyprus, and to confiicatehis 
treafures, IX. 275- 

Cato, fon of the former, acts 
prodigies of valour at the battle 
of Pydna, IX. 79 

C. Cato, tribune of the people, 
oppofes the re-eflablifhment of 
Ptolomy, X. 168 

Cebaltnus difcovers the confpi- 
racy of Dymnus againft Alex- 
ander, VI. 280 

Cecrops, founder of Athens, If. 
301. he inftiruces the Areopa-^ 
gus, ibid. 

Crfen<ty city of Phrygia, famous for 
theriyerof Marfyas, VI. 142 
U ; ' C*Ie(lis, 
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Cxhjlis, Urania or the Moon, 
goddefs of the Carthaginians, 
I. 113 

Ctlo-Sjria, province of Ada mi- 
nor, II. 6 

Cendebeus, general of Ancio- 
chus Sidetes, is defeated in Je- 
rufalein by James and John, 

IX. aij- 

Cbnsorinus (L.Marcitts) con- 
fin, marches again!! Carthage, 
I. 312. he notifies the fenate's 
criers to that city, 325. he 
forms the fiege of Carihage, 
319 

Clatjditt* Cento, Roman of- 
ficer is fent by Sulpitius to the 
aid of Athens, VIII. 136. 
he ravages th« city of "Chalcis, 
ibid. 

Ctrafinta, a city of Cappadocia, 
famousfor its cherries, IV. 113. 

X. 144 

Certs, goddefs: feafts infiitured in 
honour of her at Athens, V. 10 

Cerethriits, one of the gene- 
rals of the Gauls who made 
an irruption into Greece, VII. 

227 

Cetyces, priefts at Athene IV. 21 
Cms ak, A Julius) h's power at 
• Rome, X, r40. he reftores Pto- 
Jomy Aiiletes, 164. he goes to 
Egypt'inhcpesof finding Pom- 
pey there, 178. he makes him- 
felf judge between Pcolomy, 
and his fifter Cleopatra, lie. 
Cjefar's paflion for that princefs, 
18 1, 189. bactles between his 
troops and the Alexandrians, 
381. he gives the crown of 
Egypt to Cleopatra and Pcolo- 
my, 189, he confirms the Jews 
in their privileges, 190. IX. 
*97« h* gains a great victory 
over Pharnaces, and drives him 
out of the kingdom of Pomus, 
X. 190, he is killed foon after, 
191 

C -i s a.r (Oflavitti) afterwards tir- 
namtd Augujius, joins with 
Antony and Lcpidus to avenge 



Cxlar's death, X. 191. he quar- 
rels with Antony, 201. he gains 
a great victory over him at the 
battle of Actium, 210. he goes 
to Egypt, 214. he befieges A- 
lexandna, ibid, interview of 
Ca:far and Cleopatra, 219. he is 
deceived by that princefs, whom 
he was in hopes of deceiving, 
221 

Cjesarion, fon of Julius Carfar 
and Cleopatra^ X. 189. he is 
proclaimed king of Egypt jointly 
with his mother, 202 

Cefiusy offenfive arms of theAth- 
letae, V. 43 

Cetthim, ton of Javan, and fa- 
ther of the Macedonians, II. 

297 

Chabrias, Athenian, without 
order of the commonwealth 
accepts the command of the 
auxiliary troops of Greece- in 
the pay of Achoris, V. 298. he 
is recalled by the Athenians, 
ibid, he ferves Tachos again 
without the confent of his re- 
public, 303. the Athenians em- 
ploy him in the war againlr the 
allies, 317. he dies at the fiege 
of Chio, 320. praife of Chabrias, 

Chalas, city of AUtolia, II. 292 

Cham, fori of Noah, wormippfd 
in Africa under the name of Ju- 
piter Ammon, I. 66 

Chares, one of the generals of 
the Athenians in the war with 
the allies, V. 310. his little ca- 
pacity, 321. he writes to Athens 
againft his two collegues, ibid. 
he differs himfelf to be cor- 
rupted by Artabafus, 316, 323. 
he is recalled to Athens, 316. 
he is fent to the aid of the Cher- 
fonefus. VI. 61. the cities re- 
fnfe to open their gates tu h'-m, 
ibid, he is defeated at Chxronn 
by Philip, 78 

Chares, of Lindus, makes the 
Coloffus of Rh. des, VII. 161 

Charilavs, made king of Sparta 
by 
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SyLycurgus, II. 311. III. 18 
Chiiriott armed with fcithcs, much 
ufed by the ancients in battles, 
II. 239 

Charitimis, Athenian general 
Supports Inarus in his revolt a- 
gainft the Perfians, III. 237 

Cbaron : his boat : origin of that 
fable, I. 46 

Charon, Theban, receives IMo- 
pidas and the confpirators into 
his hoiife, V. 233. he is elected 
Boeotarch, 239 

Charondas, is chofen legiflitor 
atThuriura, III. 313. he kills 
himfelf upon having broke one 
of his own laws, 315- 

Chatty or Httnting ,• exercifc much 
ufed amongftthe ancients, IV. 

301 

Cheli donid-a. dau^literof Leo- 
tychidas, and wile of Cleony- 
mus, VII. 269. her paflion for 
Acrotares, ibid. 

Chelonida, wife of Cleombro- 
tus, VII. 35-7. her tendernefs 
for her husband, ibid. 

Cheops and Cephrenus, kings 
of Egypt, and brothers equally 
inhuman and impious, I. 80 

Chxronca, city of Bee ;tia, famous 
for Philip's viclory over the A- 
thenians and Thebans; and for 
that of Sylla over the generals 
of Mithridates, VI. 73. X. 83 

Chilo, one of the feven fagesof 
Greece, II. 37/ 

Chilo, Lacedxmonian, attempts 
to afcend the throne of Sparta ; 
but iiuffeiftu-illy, VIII. 41 

Chia, ifiand of Greece, extolled 
for its excellent wine, II. 2514 

Chirisophus, Lacedaemonian, is 
clu:fen general Ly the troops, 
that made the r.ueat of the 
Ten Thoufand, IV. 115 

Chl eneas, deputy from the .dito- 
iians to Spaica u pfrluade that 
city to enter into the treaty 
concluded with the Romans, 
VIII. 77 

Choaj'pcf, nver of Eslylonia, fa- 



mous for the goodnefs of ita 
waters, VI. 247 

Chxr.ix, meafure cf corn amongft 
the ancients, II f. 361 

Chorus, incorporated with tragedy, 
V. 71 

Chriftians: the refufal of the Jews 
to work in rebuilding the tem- 
ple of B.'lus a lefibn of in- 
ftruction for many Ciiriftians, 

VI. 393- 

Chrysantus, commander in the 
army of Cyrus at the battle of 
Thymbraa, II. 126 

Chvnaladants. See Saracus. 

Cicero (M. Tullias) his military 
exploits in Syria, IK. 338. he 
refutes a triumph, and why, 
340. by his credit he caufes 
Pompey to be appointed general 
againft Mithridates, " X. 140.. 
ins couniel to Lentulus, upon 
reinflating Ptolomy Auletes, 
170. he difcovers the tomb of 
Archimc-des, X. $6. parallel be- 
tween Cicero and Demotlhenes > 

VII. 43 

Cilkia, province of ACa minor, 

n. s 

Cilles, Ptolomy's lieutenant, 
lufes a battle againll Demetrius, 
who takes him prifoner, VII. 

114 

Cimmerians, people of Scythia. 
They are driven out of their, 
country, and go to Afia, U. 
69. Alyattes king of Lydia 
obliges them to quit it, ibid. 

Cimon, fon of Mitiades, when 
very young, Ggnalizcs himfelf 
by his piety to his father, HI. 
103. he encourages the Athe- 
nians by his example to aban- 
don their city, and to embark,', 
ifi. he diitinguifhes himfelf at 
the battle of Salamin, 162. he 
commands the fleet fent by the 
Greeks to deliver their allies 
from the Perfian yoke, in con- 
junction with Ariftides, 197, 
tP.e Athenians place Cimon at 
the head of their armies after 
0^6 The* 
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Themiftocles retires, he 
makes feveral conquefts in 
Thrace, and fettles a colony 
there, 227. he makes himfelf 
matter of the ifle of Scyros, 
■where be finds the bones of 
Thefeus, which he brings to 
Athens, 228. his conduit in the 
divifion of the booty with the 
allies, 229. Cimon gaint two 
victories over the Pcrfians, near 
the river Eurymcdon, in one 
day, 23 r. worthy ufe which he 
makes of the riches taken from 
the enemy, 232. he makes new 
conqyefts in Thrace, 233. he 
marches to the aid of the La- 
ceda:monians, attacked by the 
Helots, 257. he is banifhed by 
the Athenians, ibid, he quits 
his retrear, and repairs to his 
tribe to fight the Lacedaemo- 
nians, 2j8. he is recalled from 
banifhmmt, ibid, he re-cfta- 
blifhes peace between Athens 
and Sparta, 25*9. he gains many 
victories, whicfc oblige the Per- 
sians to conclude a treaty high- 
ly glorious for the Greeks, 
260. he dies during the con- 
clufion of the treaty, ibid, cha- 
racter and praife of Cimon, 226, 
227, 230, 261. ufe which he 
made of riches, 261 

Cjneas, Tbeflaiian, famous ora- 
tor', courtier of Pyrrhus, VII, 
240. his converfation with that 
prince, 241. Pyrhus fends him 
ainbafTador to Rime, 248. his 
conduct during his ftay there, 
2JO. idea which he gives Pyr- 
rhus of the Roman fenate, itid. 

Cisna, his oppreffions and cruel- 
ties at Rome, X. 

Clot, city of Bhhynia. Philip's 
cruel treatment of th? inhabi- 
tants of that city, VIII. 128 

Claros, city of Ionia, famous for 
the c; teles of Apollo, V. 21 

Claudius 'Afpifis). SeeAvrivs. 

C. Claodivs, fent by the Ro- 
mar.s into Achaia ; b.s eoniuvt 



in refpect to that people, DC 
114 

Clafomeng, city of Ionia, II, 307 
Cleadis, Theban, endeavours 
to excufe the rebellion of his 
country to Alexander, Vl. 

119 

Cleawder, Alexander's lieute- 
nant in Media, affaffinates Par- 
menio by his order, VI f 288 

Clearchus, Lacedaemonian cap- 
tain, takes refuge with Cyrus the 
younger, IV. 77. he is placed 
at the head of the Greek troops 
in that prince's expedition a- 
gainft his brother Artaxences, 
80. he is victorious on his fide 
at the battle of Cunaxa, 86. 
he commands the Greek troops 
in their retreat after the battle, 
96. he 3s feized by treachery, 
and fent to Artaxences, who 
caufes him to be put to death, 
101. praife of Clearchus, 102 

Cleobis and Biton, brothers, 
models of fraternal affection, 
II. 7a 

Cleobulvs, one of the feven 
fages of Greece, II. 377 

Cl eocr itu5, of Corinth, appeafes 
the difpute between the Athe- 
nians and Lacedxmonians after 
the battle of Platsea, III. 178 

Cleombrotus, king of Sparta, 
marches agatnft the Thebans, 
V. 24S. he is killed at the bat- 
tle of Leuctra, 253 

Cleombrotus, fbn-in-law of" 
Leonidas, caufes himfelf to be 
elected king of Sparta to the 
prejudice of his father-in-law, 
VII. 35-2. he is dethroned loon 
after by Leonidas, 356. and 
banifhed from Sparta, 358 

Cleo.me.ves, governor of Egypt 
for Alexander, VI. 3^0 

CleoMenfs, k;ng of Sparta., re- 
fufes to join the lonians in 
their revolt againft the Perfiam, 
III. 75. he marches againft. the 
people of Aigina, 91. he at- 
tests the expulfion of his col- 
lege 
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legue Demaratus from the throne, 
ibid, he reduces the people of 
JEg'tm, and dies foon after, ibid. 
Cleomenes, fon of Leonidas, 
marries Agiatis, VII. 363. he 
afcends the throne of Sparta, 

365. he enters into a war with 
the Achaeans, ibid, he gains 
many advantages over them, 

366. &c. he reforms the go- 
vernment of Sparta, and re- 
eftablifhes the ancient difcipline, 
368. he gains new advantages 
over the Achaians, 369, 372, 
376. he fends his Mother and 
children as hoftages into Egypt, 
378. be takes Megalopolis by 
furpriae, 381. he is defeated at 
Sclafia by Anrigonus king of 
Macedonia, 386. &c. he retires 
into Egypt, 393. Pcolomy's re- 
ception of him, 39^. he cannot 
obtain permiffion to return in- 
to his country, VIII. 34. un- 
fortunate death of Cleomenes, 
3/, 36. bis character, VII. 

364. 372. 

Clbon, Athenian, his extrac- 
tion, III. 315. by his credit 
with the people, he prevents the 
concluGon of a peace between 
Sparca and Athens, 363. he re- 
duces the Lacedemonians, fhut 
up in the ifland of Sphacleria, 
365. he marches againft Brafidas, 
and advances to the wallsofAm- 
phipolis, 3S2. fiirprized by Bra- 
fidas, he flies, and is killed by 
a fuldier, 383 

Cleon, flatterer in Alexander's 
court, endeavours to perfuade 
the Macedonians to proftrace 
themfehes before that prince, 
VI. 317 

Cleoxnis commands the troops 
of the Mcftenians in the firjt 
war with Sparta, III. 20. after 
the battle of Ithnma, he dif- 
puces the prize of val sur with 
Arirtomenes, 24. he afterwards 
difputes the crown with him 
on the death of king Euphaes, 



Cleonymus, Spartan, being dis- 
appointed of the throne, retires 
to Pyrrhus, and engages him to 
march againft Sparta, VII. 269. 
hiftory of this Cleonymus, ibid. 

Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, 
marries Philip king of Macedo- 
nia, VI. 8ST 

Cleopatra, Philip's daughter, 
is married to Alexander king 
of Epirus, VI. 90. Antigonus 
canfes her to be put to death, 
VII. 123 

Cleopatra, daughter of An tio- 
chus the Great, is promifed and 
then given in marriage to Ptolo- 
my Epiphanes, VIII. 162, 208. 
after her husband's death fhe is 
declared regent of the king- 
dom, and her fon's guardian, 
329. death of that princefs> 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolo- 
my Epiphanes, makes an ac- 
commodation between her bro- 
thers Philometor and Evergetes, 
VIII. 384. after the death of 
Philometor her husband fhe 
marries Phyfcon, IX. 202. that 
prince puts her away to marry 
one of her daughters, 232. the 
Alexandrians place her upon the 
throne in Phyfcon's ftead, 233 
fhe is obliged to take refuge in 
Syria, 234 
Cleotatra, daughter of Ptolo- 
my Philometor, is married to 
Alexander Bala, IX. 197. her 
father takes her from Alexan- 
der, and marries her to Deme- 
trius, 200. whilft her husband 
is kept prifoner by the Parthi- 
ans, fhe marries Antiochus Si- 
deces, 213. after the death of 
Sidetes, fhe returns to Deme- 
trius, 234. fhe caufes the gates 
of Pcolemais to be fhut againft 
him, 235-. fhe kills Seleucus 
her eldelt fon, 2-57. /he dies of 
poifon, which fhe would have 
given hit fecond fon Grypus, 
240 

CLEOfATRA, 
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Cx. eopatra, Philometor's daugh- 
ter, marries Pbyfcon, IX. 22. 
after her husband's death fhe 
reigns in Egypt \vi:h her fan 
Lathyrus, whom fhe firft ob- 
liges to repudiate his eldeft fifter 
Cleopatra, and to marry his 
youngeft filter Selena, 241. fhe 
gives her fon Alexander the 
kingdom of Cyprus, 244. fhe 
takes his wife Selena from La- 
thyrus, drives him out of Egypc, 
and fets his younger brother 
Alexander upon the throne, 
2yo. fhe aids this prince againft 
his brother, 251. fhe marries 
Selena to Antiochus Grypus, 
25-3. Alexander caufes her to 
be put to death, 257 

Cleopatra, Phyfcon's daugh- 
ter, and wife of Lathyrus, is 
repudiated by her husband, IX. 
241. fhe gives herfelf to Antio- 
chus the Cyzicenian, 242. Try- 
phxnn her fifter caufes her to 
be murdered, 243 

Cl eopatr a, daughter of La- 
thyrus. See Berenice. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Pto- 

1 lomy Auletcs,afcendsthe throne 
of Egypt in conjunction with 
her eld eft brother, X. 175. fhe 
is dethroned by the young king's 
guardians, 176. fhe ralfes truops 

( to reinftatc herfelf, ibid. fhe re- 
pairs to Cxfar, and with what 
view, 281. Cxfar eftablifhes her 
qneen of Egypt, jointly with 
her brother, 189. fhe puts her 
brother to death, and reigns 
alone in Egypt, 191. after Cx- 
far's death fhe declares for the 
Triumvirs, ibid, fhe goes to 
Anthony at Tarfus, 152. gets 
rim afcendar.t or him, 193, 
&c. fhe carries him to Alex- 
andria, 196, her jeaLufy of 
06hvi3. 198, ico. coronation 
of Cleopatra and her Child nn, 
202. fhe accompanies Antony 
in his expeditions, 203. the 
Romans declare war againft. 
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her, 207. fhe flies at th* battJe 
of Actium, 210. and returns 
to Alexandria, ill. fhe en- 
deavours to gain Auguftus, and 
defigns to facrifice Antony to 
him, 212. fhe retires into the 
tombs of the kings of Egypt, 
to avoid Antony's fury, 216. 
that Roman expires in her arms, 
217. fhe obtains permiflion. 
from Cxfar to bury Antony, 
219. fhe has a converfation 
with Cxfar, 2*0. to avoid 
ferving as an ornament in his 
triumph, fhe dies by the bite of 
an afpic, 222. character or 
Cleopatra, 194, 214. her. arts 
to keep Antony in her chains, 
200, 201. the tafte fhe retained 
for polite learning, and tbe 
fciences, inthemidft ofherex- 
cefles, ^ 198 

Cleophe, mother of Aflacanus, 
king of the Mazagae, reigns al- 
ter the death of her fon, VI, 
330. fhe furrenders to Alex- 
ander, who remftates her in 
her dominions, 33 f» 

Cleophon, Athenian orator, a- 
nimates the Athenians againft 
tbe Lacedaemonians. IV. 19. 
his character, ibid. 

Clin 1 as, citizen of Sicyon, is 
put to death by Abantidas, vn, 
3*3 

Clinius, Greek of theifland of 
Cos, commands the Egyptians 
in their revolt againft Ochus, 
and is killed in a battle. V. 339 

Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon, 
His method in the choice of a 
fon in-law, II. 352 

Clisthenes, of the family of 
the Aicmxonidx, forms a fac- 
tion at Athens, II. 362, he is 
obliged to qu'.c that place, but 
returns foon after. ibid. 

Clitcmachus Carthaginian phi- 
lofu x iher, I. 133 

Cliius, one of Alexander's 
captains, fuves tlie life of that 
prir.ee *c ths battle of the Gra- 
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riicus, VI. 134. Alexander gives 
him the government of the 
provinces of Artabafus, 308. 
and kills him the fame day at a 
feaft, ihrd. &c 

CiiiTUs, commander of Antipa- 
ter's fleer, gains two victories 
over" the Athenians, VII. 35. 
Antigonus takes the government 
of Lydia from him, 66 

Clodius, Roman, is taken by 
pirates, again ft whom he had 
been fent, IX. 275. he re- 
quefts Ptolomy king of Cyprus 
to (end him money for paying 
hisranfom, ibid, in refentment 
to Pcolomy, he obtains an or- 
der from the Roman people for 
difpofefling him of his domini- 
ons, ibid. 

Clodius (jfypius) is fent by 
Lucullus to Tigranes to demand 
Mithridates, X. iif, 119. his 
difcourfe occafions the army to 
revolt againft Lucullus, 135-. 
charafter of Clodius. ibid. 

Clondicus, general of the Gauls, 
called in by Perfeus to his aid, 
IX. r6z 

Cnidot, a maritime city of Ada 
minor, famous for Conon's 
vi&ory over the Lacedemoni- 
ans, II. 307. IV. 158 

Codrus, the laft king of Athens, 
II. 502 

Coenus, one of Alexander's 
captains, fpeaks to him in be- 
half of his foldiers, VI. 353. 
his death, 356. his praife, ibid. 

Ce/chis, province of Alia, II. 4 

Colonies, Advantages derived from 
them by the ancients, I. 125 

Ccloflus of Rhodes; description of 
it, VII. 161. fate of that fa- 
mous ftattte, 396 

Combats, public ones of Greece, 
V. 32, &c. why encour.iged, 
33. rewards prant'd to the 
vigors, 57. difference of the 
Greeks and Romans in their 
tafte for thefe combats, 60. dif- 
fuses for the prizes of poetry, 
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Combats celebrated by the an- 
cients. See "Battles. 

Comedy : its beginnings, and origin, 
V. 82. comedy divided into three 
clafles j the Ancient, ibid, the 
Middle, 90. and the New, 91 

Comedian. The profeflion of a 
comedian not difhonourable 
amongit the Greeks, X. yt 

Conon, Athenian general, is fhuc 
up by Callicratidas in the port of 
Mitylene, IV. 33. he is deliver- 
ed foon after, 36. he retires 
into Cyprus after the defeat of 
the- Athenians at uEgofpotar 
mos, 47. he goes to Artaxerxes - , 
who makes him admiral of his 
fleet, 157. he defeats the La- 
cedaemonians nearCnidos, 158; 
he rebuilds the walls of Athens, 
j 64. he is fent by the Atheni- 
ans to Teribafus, who impri- 
fons him 166. death of Co- 
non, ibid, immunities granted 
by the Athenians to himfelf 
and his children, V.353 

Conow, of Samos, mathemati- 
cian, VII. 309 

Conqneron; in what manner the 
conquerors fo much boafted in 
hiftory are to b? confidered, II, 
187. HI. 120. VI, 417, &c« 

Confuls Roman: Solemnity of their 
fcttirg out upon expeditions, 
IX. 23. 

C'-rcyra, ifland in the Ionian fea, 
with a city of the fame name^ 
II. 293. its inhabitants promife 
aid to the Greeks againft chc Per- 
fians, 111.135. difpute between 
Corcyra and Corinth, 277 

Corinth, city of Greece ; its diffe- 
rent forms oi government, II. 
304. difpute between that-city 
and Cor.yra, which occafions 
the Pek>ponnefia;i wur, III» 
277. Carir.th fends aid to the 
Syracuiar.sbjf.eged by the Athe- 
nians, 4*6, enters';.- to a league 
aga-irfl: Sparra, IV. 12. is be- 
fieged by Agefi'aus, 164. fends 
Timoleon to the aid of Syracuf? 

againft 
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againft Dionyfius the younger, 
V. 204- is obliged, by the peace 
of Antalcides, to withdraw her 
garrifon from Argos, 223. gives 
Alexander th« freedom of the 
city, VI. 386. enters into the 
Achaean league, VII. 335. in- 
fults the deputies fenc by Me- 
tellus to appeafe the troubles, 
IX. 143. the Romans deftroy 
Corinth entirely. 147 

Co* n£lia, Roman lady, mother 
of the Gracchi, reje£b Phyfcon's 
propofal to marry her, IX. 185 

Cornelia, Pompey's wife, fees 
her husband afiaflinated before 
her eyes, 178 

Ceronta, city of Bceotia, famous 
for the victory of Agefihus over 
theThebans, IV. 160 

Coriphtus, perfon employed in the- 
atrical reprefentations, V. 72 

Corvus, (or Crane) machine of 
war, I. 198. 

Cos, ifhnJ of Greece, Hippo- 
crates's country, III. 331 

Cosrs, br ither of Orodes, com- 
mands the army againft the Al- 
banians, X. 151. Pompey kills 
him in battle. ib. 

Co/mi, magiftratesof Crete, IV. 269 

Cuffkans, very warlike nation of Me- 

dia,fubjcaed byAlexander,Vl.384 

Cathertt name of the port of Car- 
thage, 1-334 

Cotta, Roman conful, is de- 
feated by Mithridates, X. 106. 
bis cruelties at Heraclea, 120 

Cotyla, meafure of Attica, III. 3.31 

CoTYS, king of the Odryfse in 
Thrace, declares for Perfeus a- 
gainft the Romans, IX. 15. the 
Hitter difmifs his fon without 
Tanfom, 100 

Coutticrsi wherein their merit and 
ability contilis, IV. 26 

Courage ; wherein true courage 
con fills, IV. 41 

Courier. Invention of couriers, II. 

i63, 230 

C»mfe, or R.icin% ; Exercife of it 
by the Greeks, V. 47. of the 
foot-race, 49, of the Uwie-Mc-.*, 
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50. of the chariot- race, 5r 
Cranaos, king of Athens, II.3G1 

Ckassus, conful, marches againft 
the Parthians, IX. 308. he plun- 
ders the Temple of Jerufalem, 
310, he continues his march a- 
gainft the Parthians, 313. he 
is entirely defeated near Came, 
319. the Parthians under pre- 
tence of an interview feize and 
kill him, 334 

Cr assus, fon of the former, ac- 
companies his father in his ex- 
p;dition againft the Parthians, 
IX. 311. he perifhes in the bat- 
tle of Carrre, 323 

Crater us, one of the principal 
officers of Alexander, draws 
on the ruin of Philotas by his 
difcourfe, VI. 283. he fpeaks to 
Alexander in the name of the 
army, and upon what occafion, 
360. that prince gives him the 
government of Macedonia, 
which Antipaterhad before, 383. 
provinces which fell to him after 
Alexander's Death, VII. 24. he 
marriesPhila,AntipaTer's daugh- 
ter, 46. he is defeated by Eume- 
nes,and killed in the battle, 56 

Cratesiclea, mother of Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, is fent 
by her fon as an hoftage into 
Egypt. VII. 378. generous fen - 
timents of that princefs, 379 

Crate siroLrs, Wife of Alex- 
ander, the fon of Polyfperchon, 
corrects the infolence of the Si- 
cyonians, who had killed her 
husband, and governs that city, 
with wifdom, VII. 9a 

CRATiNus,Greek comic poet,V.8S 

Cresphontes, one of the chiefs 
of the Heraelida:, re-enters Pe- 

, loponnefus, where Mefl'enia falls 
to him by lot, II. .307 

Croesus king of Lydia, II. 71. 
his conquefts, ibid, his means 
to try the veracity of the ora- 
clts. 77. deceived by theanfwer. 
of the oracle of Delphi, he un- 
dertakes 3 war With the Per- 
funs 
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fians, 78. he lofes a battle a- 

fiinft Cyrus, 105, 106. he is 
efeated near Thymbrsea, 122. 
Cyrus befieges him in Sardis, 

135. and takes him prifoner, 

136. in what manner he efcap- 
ed the punifhment to which 
he had been condemned, 138. 
character of Crcefus, 74. his 
riches, 70. his protection of the 
learned, 71. his reception of So- 
lon,!&. his con verfation with thac 
philosopher, ib.on whatoccafion 
he dedicated afhtue of gold in 
the temple of Delphi, to the wo- 
man who baked his bread , V. 3 1 

Crete, ifland near Greece, defcripti- 
onofit, II. 294. lawsof Greece 
inftitured byMmos, IV. 265, &c. 
the Cretans refufe to join the 
Greeks attacked by Xerxes, III. 
135. they pafledfor the greateft 
liars of antiqaity, IV.274 

Q. Crispinvs fucceeds Appius, 
who commanded withMarcellus 
at the fiegeof Syracufe, X. 46 

C*iTiAs,oneof tiie thirty tyrants 
at Athens, caufee Theramenes, 
one of his coliegues, to be put 
to death, IV. 64. he prohibits 
the inflru&ion of the youth by 
Socrates, 67. he is killed fight- 
ing againft Thrafybulus, 68 

Cmtoxaos, one of the chiefs of 
the Acbzans, animates them a- 
gainft the Romans, IX. 141. he 
is killed in a battle, 144 

Crito, intimate friend of Socra- 
tes, cannot perfuade him to 
efcape out of prifon, IV. 233 

Crocodile, amphibious animal ador- 
ed in Egypt, I. 42 

Cromwell. His death compar- 
ed with that of Dionyfius the 
tyrant, V. 156 

Crotona, city of Greece, built by 
Myjcellus, III. 311 

Crm'hs, granted to the victorious 
combatants in the games of 
Greece, V. 35 

CTesiAs, of Cnidos, pra&ifes 
phyfic in Perfia, with great re- 
putation, 'IV, 12,8 



Cnn4X4, city, famous for the bat- 
tle between Artaxerxes and hi» 
brother Cyrus, IV. 84 

Cyaxares I, reigns in Media, 

II. 61. he forms the fiege of 
Ninive, ibid, an irruption of 
the Scythians into Media oblige* 
him to raife the fiege, 62. he be- 
fieges Ninive again and takes ir, 
63. his death, 6? 

Cyaxarbs II, called in Scripture 
Darius the Mede, afcends the 
throne of Media, II. 66. he 
fends to demand aid of Perfia 
againft the Affyrians, 89. ex- 
pedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus 
againft the Babylonians, 104. 
Cyaxares gives his daughter to 
Cyrus in marriage, 117. he 
goes to Babylon with that prince, 
and forms in concert with him 
the plan of the whole monar- 
chy, 167. death of Cyaxares,i7i 

Cycliades, prefident of the af- 
fembly of the Achaans held at 
Argos, eludes Philip's propo- 
fal, VIII. 138 

C*i.on, known by taking the 
citadel of Athens, III. 285 

Cyn eg ir us, Athenian. His te- 
nacious fiercenefs againft the 
Perfians in a fea-fight with 
them, III. 97 

Cymisca, fifterof Agefilaus, de- 
putes the prize in the Olympic 
games, and is proclaimed vic- 
torious, IV. 163- V. r£ 

Cymfcephsfe, an hill in Theflaly, 
famous for the viftory of the 
Romans over Philip, VIII. 169 

Cyprus, ifland in the Mediter- 
ranean delivered from the 
Perfian yoke by the Greeks, 

III. 197. revolt of that ifland 
againft Ochus, V. 333. it fub- 
mits, 338. horrible and bloody 
tragedy that paflfes there at the 
death of Nicocles, VII. 117. 
after having been governed 
fometimes by the kings of F<- 
gypt, and fometimes by the 
kings of Syria, it is fubjeftei 
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to the Romans, IX. 275 

Cytselus, Corinthian, ufurps fti- 
preme auchority at Corinth, and 
trar.finits it to his fon, II. 304 

Cyrftte, city upon the coaft of the 
Mediterranean : in what man- 
ner the difpute between this 
city and Carthage concerning 
their limits is terminated, 1, 147 

Cynpc'is, city of Sogdiana, de- 
ftroyed by Alexander, VI. 294 

Cyrus, fon of" Cambyfes king of 
Perfia. Birth of that prince, 
II. 6r, 82. his education, 83. 
he goes to the court of his 
grandfather Aftyages, 84. his 
return into Perfia, 88. he 
marches to the aid of his uncle 
Cyaxares againft the Babyloni- 
an?, 89. he reduces the king of 
Armenia, 95". he gains a firft 
advanrage over Crcefus, and the 
Babylonians, iof. his con- 
duct to Panthea, no. he chal- 
lenges the king of the Aflyri- 
ans to a fingle combat, 1 1 f he 
returns to Cyaxares, 116. that 
prince gives him his daughter 
in marriage, 117 
Cyrus- marches to meet the 
Babylonians, II. 121. he gains 
a famous victory over them and 
Crcefus at the battle of Tbym- 
bra:a, 122. he makes himfelf 
matter of Sardis, and takes 
Crcefus prifoner, 13J. he ad- 
vances to Babylon, 140. and 
takes it, jfo. conduct of Cyrus 
after the taking of Babylon, 
if 8. he fhews himfelf with 
great pomp to the newly con- 
quered people, 164. he goes to 
Perfia, 168. at his return he 
carries Cyaxares to Babylon, 
and forms the plan of the 
whole monarchy in concert 
with him, 169. afcer th» death 
of Cyaxares he reigns over the 
Medes and Perfians, 171. he 
pafl.es a famous edict in favour 
or the Jews, ibid, laft years of 
Cyrus, j 79, his death, and dif- 
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courfe with his children before 
his death, 180. praife and cha- 
racter of Cyrus, 182. bis conti- 
nual attention to render the Di- 
vinity the worfhip he thought 
due to him, 134. difference o£ 
Herodotus and Xenophon in 
refpect to Cyrus the Great, 190 

Cyrus, the younger fon of Da- 
rius, is made governor in chief 
of all the provinces of Afia mi- 
nor by his father, III. 376. his 
father recals him. IV. 43. after 
the death of Darius he forms 
the defign of affiffinating his 
brother, 57. he is fent back in- 
to Afia minor, ibid, hefecretly 
raifes troops againft his brother, 
76. he fets out from Sardis, 80. 
the battle of Cunaxa, 84. he is- 
killed in it, 88. praife of Cyrus,92 

Cythera, ifland of Greece, facing 
Laconia, 12. 294 

D. 

TTXjEMON, or familiar fpirit 

JL/ of Socrates, IV. 199 

Damippus, Syracufan, fent byE- 
picydes to negotiate with Phi- 
lip king of Macedonia, X. 47 

Damis, difputes with Ariftomenes 
the fuccedion to the kingdom of 
Meffenia after the death of Eu- 
phaes, HI. 24 

Damocles, learns by his own- 
experience that the life of Dio- 
nyfius the tyrant was not fo 
happy as it feemed, V. 75-4 

Damocritus, deputed to Nabis 
by the jEsolians, VIII. 206. his 
infolent anfwer to Quintius, 
218. he is made pr ifoner of war 
at the fiege of Heraclea, 236 

Damocritus, chief magiflrate ef 
the Achaeans, caufes war to be 
declared againft the Lacedasmo- 
nians, IX. 140 

Damon, friend of Pythias. Trial 
to which their friendfhip was 
put, V. 153 

Damothantus, general of the 
horfe to the jEUeans, is killed 
by Philopcemen before the city 
vi 
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of EHs, VIII. 8 1 

Panaus j forms a defign to mur- 
der Sefoftris his brother, I, 77. 
he retires into Peloponnefus, 
where he ftixes the kingdom 
of Argos, ib. II. 300 

Daniel, prophet, is carried into 
captivity to Babylon, II. 43. he 
explains Nabueodonofor's fir ft 
dream, ib. and the fecond, 48. 
he is raifed to the principal of- 
fices of the ftate, 44. discovers 
the fraud of the priefls of Bel, 
and caufes the dragon to be 
. .killed, 50. vifions of the pro- 
phet Daniel, 51, I7f. he ex- 
plains to Belfhaizar the vifion 
that prince has ac a banquet, 
ja. he is made fuperintendent 
. of the affairs of the empire, 
169. he is thrown into the lion's 
- den, 169, 170. at his requeft 
Cyrus grants the edict, whereby 
the Jews are permitted to re- 
. turnto Jcrufalem, 171. Daniel's 
_ skill in architecture, 173. re- 
flections upon the prophecies of 
Daniel, 174, &c. 

Ddnting, cultivated by the Greeks, 
IV. 297 

D<*r/«,pieces of gold ftruck byDari- 
usthe Mede, II. 170,235-. IV. 17 

Darius the Mede: Cyaxares II. 
king of the Medes, is fo called 
in Scripture. See Cyaxares. 

Darius, fon of Hyflafpes. He 
enters into theconfpiracy againft 
Smerdis the Magus, II. 207. he 
runs him through with a fword, 
208. he is made king of Perfia 
by an artifice of his groom, 
210. the efteem he acquires by 
his w/fdom and prudence, 216. 
he quits the name of Ochus to 
alTume that of Darius, III. 31. 
marriages of Darius, 32. his 
method for tranfmitting to pof- 
terity the manner in which he 
attained tho fovereignty, ibid. 
order which he eftablilhes in 
the adminiftration of the finan- 
ces., 33. his moderation inira- 
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pofing tributes, ibid, the Per- 
fians give him the firname 
of the Merchant , 34. he fends 
Demotes the phyfician into 
Greece, 40. he confirms the 
edict of Cyrus in favour of the 
Jews, 42.. his gratitude to Sy- 
lofon, whom he re- eftablilhes 
king of Samos, 44 
Darius reduces Babylon after 
a fiege of twenty months, III. 
4f. &c. expedition of Darius 
againft the Scythians, 5-8. Ar- 
tabanus's remonftrance to Da- 
rius, 5-9. barbarous action of 
Darius to the three children of 
Oebafus, 61. Darius conquers 
India, 70. he conceives the de- 
fign of making himfelf marter 
of Naxos, 72. the Ionians re- 
volt againft Darius, 74. he re- 
eftablimes the Tyrians in their 
ancient privileges, ibid, refent- 
ment conceived by Darius a- 
gainft the Athenians, who bad 
fliared in the burning of Sardis, 
78. his expedition againftGreece, 
8 3. he fends heralds into Greece 
to found the ftates, and to de- 
mand their fubmiffion, 91. his 
army is defeated at Marathon, 
92, &c. Darius refolves to go 
in perfon againft Egypt and 
Greece, 105. he choofes his 
fucceffur, io5. his death, 109. 
his character, ibid, &c. difpure 
between two of his fons for 
the crown, 107, 108 

Darius, the eld eft fon of Xerxes. 
His marriage with A r tain ta, I II.- 
187, &c. he is murdered by his 
brother Artaxerxes, 215 
Darius Nothus rakes arms a- 
gainft Sogdianus, and puts him 
to death, III. 371. he afcend* 
the throne of Perfia, and chan- 
ges his name ftom Ochus to 
Darius, ibid, he caufes his bro- 
ther Arfitrs, who had revoked 
againft him, to be fmothered 
in afhes, 372. puts a ftop to 
the rebellion of Pifuthnes, 373* 
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and punulies the treafon of Ar- 
tcxares his principal eunuch, 
374, &c. he quells the revolt 
of Egypt, 375. and that of 
Media, ibid, he gives the go- 
vernment of A6a minor to 
Cyrus his younger fon, 376. 
the inftru&ions he gives him on 
/ending him to his govern- 
ment, IV. 25-. Darius recals 
Cyrus to Court, 43. death of 
Darius Nothus, 53. his memo- 
rable words to Artaxerxes his 
lucccflbr ac his death, y6 

Darius, fon of Artaxerxes Mnc- 
xnon, confpires againft his fa- 
ther's J iie, V. 3c 8. his confpi- 
xacy is difcovered and punifh- 
td, 309 

Darius Codomanus, is placed 
by Bagoas upon the throne of 
Perfia, V. 344. he lofes the 
battle of the Granicus again ft 
Alexander, VI. 131, &c h« 
orders Memnon. the Rhodian 
to carry the war into Macedo- 
nia, 143. Darius refolvei to 
command in perfon, 144. Ca- 
ridemus, his free remonftrance 
to Darius, I 50, Sec march of 
Darius's army, 152. famous 
victory of Alexander over Da- 
xius near the city of Iflus, 1 S4> 
&c. 

Darius's haughty letter to A- 
lexander, 173. fecond letter of 
Darius to Alexander, 202. 
Darius receives advice of his 
wife's death, 224. his prayer to 
the geds upon being told in 
what manner Ihe had been 
treated by Alexander, 226. 
Darius propofes new condition* 
of peace to Alexander, which 
are not accepted, 230. famous 
battle of Arbela, wherein Da- 
rius is defeated, 234, &c. re- 
treat of Darius after that battle, 
a42. he quits Ecbatana, 259. 
his fpeech to his principal officers 
to induce them to march againft 
the enemy, ibid* be is betrayed 
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and laid in ckains by Beflus and 
Nabarranes, 260. unhappy death 
of that prince, 263. • his laft 
words, ibid. 
Da rids king of the Medes is 
fubdued byPompey, X\ icz 

Datames, Carian, fucceeds his- 
father Camifares in rhe govern- 
ment of Leuco-Syria, IV. 18/. 
he reduces Thyus, governor bf 
Paphlagonia, who had revolted 
againft the king of Perfia, lt6. 
he receives the command of 
the army deftgned againft E- 
gypr, 187. he is ordered to re- 
duce Afpis, ibid, he revolts a- 
gainft Arraxerxes, 18S. and 
gains feveral advantages over 
the troopsfent againft him, ioo, 
he is aflaffinated by order of Ar- 
raxerxes, 191 

Datis, commands the army of 
the Perfians at the battle of Ma- 
rathon, III. 94 

Dibtt. Laws of the Egyptians 
in refpeft to thofe who .con- 
tracted debts, I. 33, 34. Solon's* 
law ft* annihilating debts,' II. 

34J 

Decethi fort of Attica, III. 427* 
la Fortified by the Lacedemo- 
nians, 44 s 
Dkidamia, daughter of iEacides, 
wife of DemetriHS, fon of An- 
tigonu5,VlI. 1 68. her death, 178 
Dejoces, forms the defign of af- 
cending the throne of Media, 
II. 3:3, &c. he is elefted king 
by unanimous confent, 54. con- 
duft of Dejoces in governing 
his kingdom, 56. he builds Ec- 
batana, S7> means he ufed for 
acquiring the refpeft of his fub- 
jefts, ' 5 8 > 
Dejotarus, prince of Galatia : 
Pompey gives him Armenia 
Minor, X. if 7* reparree of that 
prince to Craffus, IX. 309 
Delia. Place in Bceotia. Battle 
there between the Athenians 
and Thebans, III. 37* 
Debt, one of the Cyclade*. The 
common 
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common treasures of Greece 
depofited in that ifland, III.206. 
the Athenians fend a (hip every 
yeartoPelos, IV. 233. Arehe- 
laus Objects Pelos, and re- 
ftores ic to the Athenians, X.80 
Delphi, city of Phocis, famous 
for Apollo's oracle there, V. 22. 
the Pythia and Sybil of Del- 
phi, 23. temple of Delphiburnt 
and rebuilt, 30 
Delta, or lower Egypt I. 22 
Deluge of Peucalion, II. 301. that 
of Ogyges, 3°* 
Pemades, oppofes the advice of 
Demoftbenes, VI. 34. he is 
taken prifoner at the battle of 
Chstronea, 80. he goes ambaf- 
fador to Alexander from the 
Athenians, 121. he prepares the 
decree for the death of Pemof- 
thenes, VII. 37. Demades 
with his fon Callander killed, 
64 

Demaratcs, king of Sparta, 
expelled the throne by Cleo- 
menes his collegue, III. 91. hi* 
fine and nobleanfwer toXerxcf, 
133, Sec. I4f. vain and info- 
lent demand of Pemarauis to 
Artaxcrxes, 224 

Pemarata, wif« of Androno- 
dorus. She perfuades her MP- 
band not to fubmit to che fe- 
nate of Syracufe, X. 30. (he is 
. killed, 3? 

Demetrius Thalevens, he is o- 
bliged to quit Athens, and is 
condemned to die in h's 3bfence, 
VII. 40, 69. Caflander fettles 
him thereto govern the repub- 
lic, 76. bis wifdom and abi- 
lity in the government, 77, 
fkc. three hundred and fixty 
Statues are erected to him out 
of gratitude, J27. reflection 
. upon that great number of fla- 
tties ere&ed in honour of De- 
metrius Phalereus, 135. he re- 
tires to Thebes after the taking 
of Athens by Demetrius Poli- 
orcetes, 129, his ftatu«s are 
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thrown down, and he is Con- 
demned to die at Athens, 132. 
III. 102. he rakes refuge with 
Caflander, and afterwards in 
Egypt, VII. 134. he is made 
intendant of khjg Prolomy's 
library, 202. his death, 217- 
character of his ekquence and 
writings, 218, &c, 

Demetrius, Ion of Antigonus, 
firnamed Poliorcetes. His cha- 
racter, VIL 143, 188. he be- 
gins to make bimfelf known 
in Afia minor, 110. he lofes a 
battle at Gara againfl Ptolomy, 
113. he gains one foon after 
againft Cilles the fame Ptolo- 
my*s lieutenant, 115. he is fen c 
by his father to Babylon againft 
Seleucns, 119. he makes Pro- 
lomy raife the fiege of HaJi- 
carnaflus, 121. he makes hi rn- 
felf matter of Athens, and re- 
inflates the democratical go- 
vernment, 130, &c. exceffive 
gratitude of the Athenians to 
him, 131, &c. his marriage, 
1 3 j - . he befieges Salamin, 137, 
&c. and rakes it, 139. he re- 
ceives the title of king, 141. 
his conduit in war and peace, 
*43 

Demetrius forms the fiege of 
Rhodes, VII. 145, &c. he 
makes Caflander raife the fiege 
of Athens, 166. excefllve ho- 
nours which he receives in that 
city, 167. he marries Deida- 
mla, 168. he is proclaimed ge- 
neral of the Greeks, and ini- 
tiated into the great and lefler 
myfteries, ibid, he is defeated at 
fcbe battle of Ipfus, 172, Athens 
Ihuts- her. gates againft him, 177. 
he takes that city, 182. he forma 
the defign of fubjecting the Lace- 
demonians, 183. he Jofes al- 
moft at the /ame time all his 
dominions in Afia, ibid. De- 
metrius called in to the aid of 
Alexander, Calender's fon, de- 
stroys him, and is proclaimed 
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king of Macedonia, i2f. he 
makes great preparations for 
recovering his father's empire 
in Afia, 186. he is obliged to 
abandon Macedonia, 188. he 
iurrenders himfelf to Seleucus, 
•who keeps him prifoncr, 195. 
his death, 1 96 

DEMETRius,brother of Antigonus 
Gonatas, is put to death in Apa- 
mea'sbed, VII. 292 

'Demetrius, fon and fucceffor of 
Antigonus Gonatas, VII. 9. 
312, 337. his death, 320 

Demetrius of Pharos, prince of 
Illyria, VII. 338. he advifes 
Philip King of Macedonia to 
carry the war into Italy, VIII. 

68 

Demetrius, fon of Philip king 
of Macedonia, is given as an 
hoftage to the Romans, VIII. 
179. the Romans fend him back 
to his father, 238. Philip fends 
Demetrius ambafladortoRome, 
309. Demetrius juftifies his fa- 
ther to the Romans, 331. he 
returns into Macedonia, 332. 
Perfeus's fecret plot againft his 
brother Demetrius, 336. &c. 
he accufes him to his father 
337. Demetrius's defenfe a- 
gainft the accufations of Perfeus, 
349. Philip caufes him to be 
put to death, 360 

Demetrius Soter, after hav- 
ing been long an hoftage at 
Rome, demands permifllon to 
return into Syria in vain, IX. 
178. he flies from Rome, 189. 
he afcends the throne of Syria, 
and receives the firname of Sefer 
from the Babylonians, 190,, he 
makes war againft the Jews, 
ibid, Sec. he places Holophefrnes 
upon the throne of Cappadocja, 
122, 193. the Romans ac- 
knowledge him king of Syria, 
192. he abandons himfelf to 
feafting and volupuoufnefs, 195. 
.confpiracy againft him, ibid. 
he endeavours to engage the 



Jews in his intereffs, 195. hi 
is killed ina battle, 197 

Demetrius Nicator, fon of 
Demetrius Soter, claims the 
crown of Syria, VI. 199. he 
marries the daughter of Ptolo- 
my Philometor, 200* he drives 
Alexander the ufurper out of 
Syria, and remains in quiet 
pofleflion of the throne, ibid. 
exceffes of Demetrius, 202. 
Jonathan fends him aid againft 
the people of Antioch, 209, he 
is driven out of Syria, 206. his 
manner of living at Laodicea, 
whither he had retired, 209. he 
is taken pr'rfoner in an expe- 
dition againft the Parthian s, 
an. he marries Rodoguna, 
daughter of Mithridates king 
of Parthia, ibid, he makes in- 
effectual attempts to return into 
his kingdom, 227. he recovers 
his dominions, 230. he is de- 
feated in a battle by Zebin?, 
235. his' death, 236 

Demetrius Euchares, is t fta- 
blifhed king at Damafcus, IX. 

257 

Demiurges, magiftratesamongft 
theAchjcans, VIII. 15-9 

Democedbs, phyfician of Cro- 
• tona; he cures Darius III. 37. 
be returns into Greece, III. 
40. be fettles at Crotona, where 
he marries the daughter of Milo 
the Athleta, 41 

Demochares, one of the mur- 
derers of Agis king of Sparta, 
VII. 3^9, &c. 

Democles, Crnamed the 'Beanti- 
fnl, VII. 167 

Demosthenes, is chofenbytbe 
Athenians commander- of a 
fleet for the aid of Nicias in 
Sicily, III. 440,447. he makes 
an attempt againft Syracufe with- 
out fuccefi, 448. he is reduced 
to furrender at difcretion to the 
Syracufans, 460. he is put to 
death, 464 

Demos rHEKES, the orator. A- 
ferldgmenc 
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fcridgmenc of his life to the 
time when he begins to appear 
in the tribunal of harangues, 
V. 345, &c. he appears for the 
firft time in public, and en- 
courages the Athenians 2gainft 
the preparations for war of Ar- 
raxerxcs, 325. his oration in 
favour of the Megalopolitans, 
327. he fpeaks for the Rho- 
dians, 332. he propofts and oc- 
cafions the paffing of a law for 
the equipment of fleets, which 
annuls another very heavy upon 
the poorer citizens, 3/4. his 
difcourfe in defenfe of the law 
that granted exemptions, 358 

Demofthenes upon occahon 
of Philip's attempt to feize 
Thermopylae, harangues the A- 
thenians, and animates them 
againft that prince, VI. 19. he 
is fentambaflador to Philip, 40. 
his oration upon the peace, 47. 
that upon the Cherfonefus, 50. 
Demofthenes prefles the Athe- 
nians to declare for the Lace- 
dasmonians againft Philip, 5-4. 
his Philippics, 59.* his oration 
to fruftrate the effe&s of Phi- 
lip's letter to the Athenians, 
64. his advice after the taking 
oF Elataia by that prince, 72, 
&c. he is fent upon an era- 
bally to Thebes, 75. he flies in 
the battle of Cheronaia, 79, 
he is cited to a trial before the 
people, who acquit him, and 
do bim great honours, 82. J£{~ 
chines accufes him, 8r, &c. 
generofity of Demofthenes to 
his accufer, 86. his immoderate 
joy for Philip's death, 92 

Demofthenes animates the 
people againft Alexander, VI. 
117. he prevents the Athenians 
from delivering up the orators 
to Alexander, Demoflhe- 
nes fuflfcrs himfelf to be cor- 
rupted by Harpalus, 379. he is 
condemned and baniftied, ibid. 
he is recalled from banifhment, 
4 
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VII. 31. he quits Athens, be- 
fore the arrival of Antipater, 
37. he is condemned to die, 
ibid, he puts an end to his life 
by poifon, 41. the Athenians 
erect a ftacue of brafs to him, 
42. 

DERcyLLiDAs,firnamed JV^M*'* 
receives the command of the 
Lacedamonjan trooj s in the 
room of Thymbron, IV. 114. 
he takes ^olia from Midias, 
who had poflefled himfelf of it 
by putting his mother-in-law 
Dania to death, 127. he Ihuts 
up the Ifthmus of the Thracian 
Cherfonefus, ibid, truce con- 
ceded between Dercyllidas, 
Pharnabazus, and Tiflapbernes, 
129 

Defcrters. Charondas's law in 
refpe& to them, III.) 314 

Deucalion, king of Theflaly, 
II. 30/. deluge of Deucalion. 

ibid. 

Deuctetius, chief of the people 
called Sicilians. His hiftory, 
III. 306 

Di/zvs, one of the chiefs of the 
Acha:ans,fows difcords amongft 
them, IX. 141. he takes upon 
him the command of the army 
in the room of Critolaus, 144. 
his unfortunate end, 147 

Diagoras, theMelian, is con- 
demned at Athens for teach- 
ing Atheifm, III. 417 

DiaUGs. The four dialefts of the 
Greeks, II. 308 

Dice a rchus, ancient admiral of 
Philip king of Macedonia, and 
accomplice with Scopas in the 
confpiracy againft Ptolomy Epi- 
phanes, VIII. 189 

Dice a rchus, brother of Thoas, 
general of the jEtolians. He 
is deputed by them to Antio- 
chus, VIII. 206 

Didas, governor of Paeonia, puts 
Demetrius to death by order of" 
Philip, VI. 360 

Dido ; her hiftory, I. 141 
Dino- 
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king of Macedonia, i8f. he 
makes great preparations for 
recovering his father's empire 
in Afia, 186. he is obliged to 
abandon Macedonia, 188. he 
furrenders himfelf to Seleucus, 
who keeps him prifoncr, 195. 
his death, 1 96 

DEMETRius,brother of Antigonus 
Gonatas, is put to death in Apa- 
mea's bed, VII. 292 

"Demetrius, fon and fucccflbr of 
Antigonus Gonatas, VII, 9. 
312, 337. his death, 320 

Demetrius of Pharos, prince of 
Illyria, VH. 338. he advifes 
Philip King of Macedonia to 
caxry the war into Italy, VIII. 

68 

Demetrius, fon of Philip king 
of Macedonia, is given as an 
hoftage to the Romans, VIII. 
179. the Romans fend him back 
to his father, 238. Philip fends 
Demetrius ambaffador to Rome, 
309. Demetrius juftifies his fa- 
ther to the Romans, 331. he 
returns into Macedonia, 332. 
Perfeus's fecret plot againft his 
brother Demetrius, 336. &c. 
he accufes him to his father 
337. Demetrius' s defenfe a- 
gainft the accufations of Perfeus, 
349. Philip caufes him to be 
put to death, 3^° 

Demetrius Soter, after hav- 
ing been Jong an hoftage at 
Rome, demands permiflion to 
return into Syria in vain, IX. 
178. he flies from Rome, 189. 
he afcends the throne of Syria, 
and receives the firname ofSofer 
from the Babylonians, 190,, he 
makes war againft the Jews, 
ibid, Sec. he places Holophetnes 
upon the throne of Cappadocia, 
122, 193. the Romans ac- 
knowledge him king of Syria, 
192. he abandons himfelf to 
feafting and volupuoufnefs, 1513. 
.confpiracy againft him, ibid, 
he endeavours to engage the 



Jews in his interefls, 195. he 
is killed ina battle, 197 

Demetrius Nicator, fon of 
Demetrius Soter, claims the 
crown of Syria, VI. 199. he 
niarries the daughter of Ptolo- 
my Philometor, 2004 he drives 
Alexander the ufurper out of 
Syria, and remains in quiet 
poffeflion of the throne, ibid. 
exceffes of Demetrius, 202. 
Jonathan fends him aid againft 
the people of Antioch, 209, he 
is driven out of Syria, 206. his 
manner of living at Laodicea, 
•whither he had retired, 209. he 
is taken prVfoner in an expe- 
dition againft the Parthian s, 
an. he marries Rodoguna, 
daughter of Mithridates king 
of Parthia, ibid, be makes in- 
effectual attemptsto return into 
his kingdom, 227. he recovers 
his dominions, 230. he is de- 
feated in a battle by Zebina, 
235. his] death, 236 

Demetrius Euchares, is «fta- 
blifhed king at Damafcus, IX. 

Demiurges, magiftratesamongit 
theAcbaans, VIII. 179 

Democedes, phyfician of Cro- 

" tona; he cures Darius III. 37. 
he returns into Greece, III. 
40. he fettlesat Crotona, where 
he marries the daughter of Milo 
the Athleta, 41 

Demochares, one of the mur- 
derers of Agis king of Sparta, 
VII. 379, &c. 

Democz.es, Crnamed the "Beauti- 
ful, VIJ. 167 

Demosthenes, is chofenbytbe 
Athenians commander- of a 
fleet for tbe aid of Nicias in 
Sicily, IU. 440,447. he makes 
an attempt againft Syracufe with- 
out fuccefi, 448. he is reduced 
to furrender at difcretion to the 
Syracufans, 460. he is put to 
death, 4 6 4- 

DtMosrHEKES, the orator. A- 
Iridgment 
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bridgmenr. of his life to the 
time when he begins to appear 
in the tribunal of harangues, 
V. 345, &c. he appears for the 
firft t:m: in public, and en- 
courages the Athenians againft 
the preparations for war of Ar- 
taxerxes, 325. his oration in 
favour of the Megalopolitans, 
327. he fpeaks for the Rho- 
dians, 332. he propofts and oc- 
cafions the paffing of a law for 
the equipment of fleets, which 
annuls another very heavy upon 
the poorer citizens, 354. his 
difcourfe in defenfe ot the law 
that granted exemptions, 3*8 

Demofthenes upon occafion 
of Philip's attempt to feize 
Thermopylae, harangues the A- 
thenians, and animates them 
againft that prince, VI. 19. he 
is fent ambaffador to Philip, 40. 
his oration upon the peace, 47. 
that upon the Cherfonefus, 50. 
Demofthenes prefTes the Athe- 
nians to declare for the Lace- 
dxmonians againft Philip, 54, 
his Philippics, 19.* his oration 
to fruftratc the effects of Phi- 
lip's letter to the Athenians, 
64. his advice after the taking 
oF Elataia by that prince, 72, 
&c. he is fent upon an cm- 
baffy to Thebes, 75. he flies in 
the battle of Cheronxa, 79, 
he is cited to a trial before the 
people, who acquit him, and 
do him great honours, 82. JEf- 
chines accufes him, 8r, &c. 
generofity of Demofthenes to 
his accufer, 86. his immoderate 
joy for Philip's death, gz 

Demofthenes animates the 
people againft Alexander, VI» 
117. he prevents the Athenians 
from delivering up the orators 
to Alexander, Demofthe- 
nes fuflvrs himfelf to be cor- 
rupted by Harpalus, 379. he is 
condemned and bantthed, ibid. 
he is recalled from banilhment, 
4 
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VII. 31. he quits Athens, be- 
fore the arrival of Antipater, 
37. he is condemned to die, 
ibid, he puts an end to his life 
by poifon, 41. the Athenian? 
erect a ftatue of brafs to him, 
4* 

Drrcvljlidas, firnamed Sifybhut, 
receives tiie command of the 
Lacedamonian trooj s in the 
room of Thymbron, IV. 124. 
he takes iEolia from Midias, 
who had poflefled himfelf of it 
by putting his mother-in-law 
Dania to death, 127. he fhuts 
up the Ifthmus of the Thracian 
Cherfonefus, ibid, truce con- 
cluded between Dercyllidas, 
Pharnabazus, and Tiflaphernes, 
129) 

Defcrters- Charondas's law in 
refpccT: to them, III.) 314 

Deucalion, king of Theflaly* 
II. 30/. deluge of Deucalion. 

ibid. 

Deuctetxus, chief of the people 
called Sicilians. His hiftory, 
III. 306 

Di/eus, one of the chiefs of the 
Achzans,fows difcords amongft 
them, IX. 141. he takes upon, 
him the command of the army 
in the room of Critolaus, 144. 
his unfortunate end, 147 

Diagoras, theMelian, is con- 
demned at Athens fyr teach- 
ing Atheifm, III. 417 

Dialed s. The four dialefts of the 
Greeks, II. 308 

DiCEARCnus,ancientadmiral of 
Philip king of Macedonia, and 
accomplice with Scopas in the 
confpiracy againft PtolomyEpi- 
phanes, ~ VIII. 189 

Dicearchus, brother of Thoas, 
general of the iEtolians. He 
is deputed by them to Antio- 
chus, VIII. 206 

Didas, governor of Paeonia, puts 
Demetrius to death by order of 
Philip, VI. 360 

Dido; her hiftory, I. 141 
Dino- 
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Dinocrates, architect. Hepre- 
fidcs in building the temple of 
Diana at Ephefus, VI. 136. 
lingular defign of a temple pro- 
pofed by him to Ptolomy Phi- 
ladelphia VU. 300 

Din omen es, one of the com- 
manders of the army fent by 
the Syracufans to the aid of 
Marcellus, X. 38 

Din on, governor of Damafcus, 
VIII. 17 

Diocles, one of the generals of 
the Syracufans. His advice con- 
cerning the Athenians taken in 
Sicily, III. 4$ 1 

Diocles, iEtolian, takes Deme- 
trias, VIII. 219 

Diodorus. Athenian, oppofes 
the putting to death of the in- 
habitants of Mitylene, III. 

Diogenes the Cynic, refufes ro 
be initiated in the myftenes of 
Ceres Eleufina, V. 12. he re- 
ceives a vifit from Alexander 
the Great, VI. 124 

Diogenes, Stoic philofopher, is 
fent on an embafly to Rome 
by the Athenians, IX. 127 

Diognetus, admiral of Antio- 
chus the Great, VIII. 17, 18 

Diomedon, one of the generals 
condemned to die for having 
left the bodies unburied ofthofe 
who were killed in the battle 
of Arginufac. His fpeech be- 
fore his death, IV. 39 

Dion of Syracufe. His charaaer 
and friendfliip with Plato, V. 
125. be perfuades Dionyfmsthe 
elder ra have fome convention 
with Pluto, ibid, his marriage 
with Arete daughter of Diony- 
fius, ijo. his magnanimous gc- 
nerofity to Dionyfius theyounger, 
ij6, &c. he becomes odious to 
the courtiers, 157. Dion de- 
termines Dionyfius to invite 
Plato to his court, 160. the 
courtiers fpare no pains to dif- 
credit hira with Dionyfius, 164, 
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he is baniflied, 166. he refides 
at Athens, 169. he vifits the 
other cities of Greece, ibid. 
Dionyfius caufes Dion's eftates 
and effects to be fold, 172. and 
makes his wife Arete marry 
Timocritus, 173. Dion deter- 
mines to attack him with open 
force, ibid, 8cc. he embarks on 
board two merchant (hips for 
Syracufe, 176. he appears be- 
fore the walls of the city, 178. 
fiiccefs of his enterprise, 179, 
he defeats the troops of Diony- 
fius, j8o. ingratitude of the Sy- 
racufans to Dion, 182. he re- 
tires to Leontium, 184. he is 
recalled by the Syracufans, 186. 
he delivers Syracufe, and par- 
dons his enemies, 189, &c. 
Dion enters the citadel, which 
is furrendered to him by the 
fon of Dionyfius, and is recon- 
ciled to his wife Arete, 193. 
reflection upon Dion's modefty, 
194. he faffers Heraclides to be 
put to death, 105. Callippus 
conceives the dengn of aflafli- 
nating Dion, and puts it in 
execution, 196, &c. 

Dion, famous philofopher fent by 
the Egyptians ambaflador to 
Romeagainft Ptolomy Auletes, 
X. 167 

Dionysivs the elder, tyrant of 
Syracufe. His peculiar charac- 
terises, V. 104. means which 
be ufes for poflelfing himfdf of 
the tyranny, ioy. &c. he is 
appointed generaliffimo with 
unlimited power, 112. he fuc- 
ceeds in having guards affigned 
him, 113. and eftablifhes him- 
felf tyrant, 114. attempts at Sy- 
racufe and in Sicily againft bim, 
ibid. Sec. he makes preparations 
for a war with the Carthagini- 
ans, 120, &c. the people of 
Rhegium refufe to ally them- 
felves witb the tyrant, 123. he 
marries two wives at the fame 
time, 124, bis friendfhip and 
deference 
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deference for Dion, i2f. he 
belieges and takes Motya, izg. 
he is defeated at fea, 1 30. the 
Syracufan troops gain an ad- 
vantage over the Carthaginians 
in the abfence of D.onyfius, 13a. 
new movements at Syracufe a- 
gainft him, 133. he entirely de- 
. feats the Carthaginians, and o- 
. bliges them to quit Sicily, I3f, 
&c. he pimifhes the inhabitants 
of Rhegium, 138. violent paf- 
. fion of Dionyfius for poetry, 
140, 144, &c. reflections upon 
th.it tafte of his, 142. he fends 
his brother Thearides to Olym- 
pia to difpute the prizes of the 
chariot- race and poetry, 143. 
new enterprises of Dionyfius a- 
gainft the Canhaginians, 148. 
he carries the prize of poetry ac 
Athens, 149. death of Diony- 
fius, ij-o. his character, ibid, 
&c. 

Dionysius the younger fucceeds 
his father, V. iff. hiscondutt 
in the beginning of his reign, 
iff. his good qualities, 159. 
Dion induces Dionyfius tocauie 
Plato to come to his court, 
160. in what manner Plato is 
received there, 163. wonderful 
change occafioned by the pre- 
fence of that philofopher, ibid. 
Dionyfius banifhes Dion, 166. 
he difmifies Plato, 168. he 
prefles him to return to Syra- 
cufe, with which Plato com- 
plies, 171. Dionyfius grants 
Plato permiflion to return into 
Greece, 1 7Z. embufly from Dio- 
nyfius to Dion, who had pof- 
fefled himfelf of Syracufe, 1 77. 
defeat of Dionyfius's troops, 
180. method which he ufes for 

1 rendering Dion fufpe&ed, 181. 
ho retires ,'mto Italy, 183. he 
reafcends tfee thrpce, zo6. Ice- 
tas obliges him to fhut himfelf 
up in the.qitadel of Syracufe, 
207. • Dionyfius treats with Ti- 
moleon, who. fends him co 



Corinth, zxo, 8cc. Wife an- 
fwer of Dionyfius to a Granger, 
212 

DiorHANEs, Achaian, compels 
Seleucus to raife the fiege of Per- 
gamus, VIII. 143 

DioriTHus, chief of the colony 
fent by the Athenians into the 
Cherfonefus, makes an irrup- 
tion into the lards of Philip 
king of Macedonia, VI. 50. he 
is accufed by Philip's'penfioners, 
and defended by Demofthenes, 
ibid. 

Difcoholi. Thofe who exencifej 
rhemfelves in throwing the 
Difcus, V. .4<» 

Difcus. Kind of Athletic combat, 
ibid. 

Dijiribution of lands, inflituted at 
Sparta by Lycurgus, II. 315. re- 
flections upon that institution, 
32S 

Divinity. Idea of the Divinity 
implanted in the hearts .of. all 
mankind, VII. 23a 

Dodanxm, the fourth of the foils 
of Javan, II. 297 

Dodona, Oracle of Dodona, V. 20 

Dolphins, machine of war, III. 

446 

-Domitius JEnobarbvs, fenc 
commiflioner by. the Romans 
into Achaia, where he commits 
the moft enormous :oppreffions, 
IX. U4.&C* 

Donations. How regulated by-So- 
lon, - II. 348 

Doris. Country of ancient Greece. 
Origin of its inhabitants, II.. 

307 

Doris, wife of Dionyfius ; the 
elder, '.,.■'.> V. ,124 

Doric, dialed, .II. 130$ 

Dorimac'hus, general of the^Si- 
tolians, . VIII. 40 

Dor vs, fecond fon of Hellenus, 
gives his name to Doris, II. 

366 

Dorylatjs, one of Mithridates's 
generals, is defeated bySyllaia 
the plain* of Orchoxneaos, X. 92. 
R Dorj« 
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T>oryph«ri, Body of troops, £ttarJs 

. of the kings of Perfia, II. 238 

Draco, legiflator of Arhens, II, 
339. his laws arc annulled by 
Solon, 344 

Dramatic' See Poem. 

Drypvetis , Haepheftion's widow. 
She is deftroyed perfidioufly by 
Roxane, VII. 17 

Duilius, conful, commands the 
f»rft fleet fitted out by the Ro- 
mans, I. 190. he is the firft of 
the Romans that triumphed for 
a victory at fea, 191 

Dymnus confpires againft Alex- 
ander, VI. 280. he rsns him- 
felf through with his fword, 
281 

Dynajiy, of Egypt, I. 65 

Dyrrachittm. See Epidamnum. 

E. 

EChatana, capical city of Media : 
its foundation, II. 57, 59. 
defcription of that city, 57. 

VIII. 118 

Ecnoma, city of Sicily, famous for 
a Tiftory of the Romans over 
the Carthaginians, 1. 192 

Education or children amongft 
ihe PerGans, II. 83. at Sparta 
318. in Crete, IV. 265. at A- 
thefis, 397. it was regarded by 
. thofe nations as an eflential part 
of government, II. and IV. 
ibid* advantages of a good edu- 
cation,- VJ. 1 it. IX. 91. fatal 

. .. effects of a bad education, efpe- 
tially to princes, II; 284. VI. 
: . ; 268, 3*3 

EeTioK, admiral of the Atheni- 
ans, is : defeated by Clixus, who 
commanded the Macedonian 
fleet, VII. 35 

Equality.. It is the foul of popular 
governments, II. 343. it is the 
Safis and tie of liberty, IV. 

^ a*5> 3*9 
Egksimachus, officer in Alex- 
ander's army. Raftinefi that 

- cpfts him his life, VI. 337 

: EdfcsTA, city of Sicily : itsfoua- 
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dation, III* 399. its inhabitants 
implore the aid of Athens againft 
the Syracufans, 401 

E#gs, manner in which the E- 
pyptians hatch them without 
hens, I. 5-3 

Egypt, divided into three parts, I. 

2. upper Egypt or Thebais, ibid. 
middle Egypt, or Heptanomis, 

3. lower Egypt, or Delta, 22* 
fertility of Egypt, 57. Egyptian 
monarchy, 66. Egypt fub jeer- 
ed by the Perfians, II. 195. 
and afterwards by the Macedo- 
neans, VI. 218 

Egyptians, manners and cuftoms 
of the Egyptians, I. 28. of their 
kings and government, 29. 
and of their laws, 32. of the 
priefts and religion of the Egyp- 
tians, 35. abfurd worlhip of 
different divinities, 37. reafons 
for this worlhip, 41. funeral 
ceremonies, 44. of the foldiery 
and wars of the Egyptians, 48. 
of the manner in which they 
cultivated the arts and fciences, 
jo. of their husbandmen, (hep- 
herds, and artifans, 52 

Eione, city of Thrace ; unhappy 
fate of that city, III. 227 

Elatta, city of Phocis, falls into 
Philip's hands, VI. 71 

Eueazar, Simon's brother, high- 
prieft ol the Jews, exercifes that 
office during the minority of 
Onias, VII. 186 

El.eaz.ar, doctor of the law, 
prefers death to eating impure 
meats, VIII. 39 f 

Elea2.ar, one of the fons of 
Mattathias, facrifices himfelf in 
a battle co deliver his people, 
IX. 180 

Eleazar of the k€t of thePha- 
rifees, forms a falfe accufation 
againft Hyrcanus, IX. 247 

Electrion, king of Mycenx, 
II. 301 

Elephants : defcription of thofe 
animals, VI. 316. manner of 
taking (hem, .327 
EUtifis, 
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iUufit, fmall city of Attica, 
where the Athenians celebrated 
a feaft in honour of Ceres, 
V. 10 

Elis, province of Peloponnefus, 
where the Olympic games were 
celebrated, I. 95. II. 30+ 
Elisa. See Dido. 
Eliza, fon or Javan, fettles in 
Peloponnefus, II. 296 

Eloquence. Definition of it, III. 
268. of what eloquence united 
with che love of the public good 
is capable, VI. 77, how necef- 
fary it is to a prince or ftatef- 
man, fg. VII. 112, 240. it was 
the principal ftudy of the youth 
of Athens and Rome, IV. 303. 
defects con rrary to true elo- 
quence, VI. 36 
Elos, city in the territory of Spar- 
ta, fubjected by the Lacedemo- 
nians, III. 16 
E'.ymais, a city of Perfia, fuppofed 
to be very rich, VIII. 409 
Embalming. Manner of embalm- 
ing bodies amongft the Egyp- 
tians, ' I. 4/ 
Emilius (P.mltts) is chofen con- 
ful, IX. 5?. heft-ts out for Ma- 
cedonia, 5-9. exact and fc- 
vere difclplinc which he efta- 
blifhcs in his army, 156. he 
gains 3 famous victory over 
Perfeus near the city of Pydna, 
77. he purlues Perfeus in his 
flight, Sz. that prince putshim- 
leif into his hands, 85. Paulus 
Emilias is continued in the 
command of the army in Ma- 
cedonia, 88, during che winrer- 
qumers he vifiti the moft fa- 
mous, ckies of Greece, 90. upon 
his return to Amphipolis, he 
imparts to the Macedonians the 
regulations made byhiinfeif and 
the fenate in relpect to Mace- 
donia, 93. he gives a greac feaft 
there, 95-. he fets out for Rome 
by the way of Epirus, the cities 
of which he abandons co be 
plundered by the troops, 97. 



he enters Rome In triumph. 

Emilius, deputy from the Ro- 
mans, goes to Philip who had 
befieged Abydos, and exhorts 
him in the name of the fenace 
to lay down his arms, VIII, 
133. he goes to Egypt to take 
poffelfion of the guardianlhip of 
the king for the Roman people, 
134 

Emilivs (L. Paulus) is eletted 
conml with Varro, I. 263. he 
is killed at che battle of Cannse, 
266 

Q. Emiljus, gives Pyrrhus ad- 
vice of the defign to poifon him, 
VII. 259 

Emilia, fifter to Paulus Emilmsir 
Riches left by her to Scipio at 
her death, I. 347 

Empires, See Kingdoms. 

Ena, a very rich temple in Me- 
dia, VIII. 11S 

Envy. A difcafe of the mind 
fearce ever cured, VII. 100 

Epamihokdas, Theban, his cha- 
racter V. 230. his conduct ia 
the confpiracy againit the ty- 
rants of Thebes, 233. he goes 
to Sparta to treat of peace, 247. 
he gains a great victory over 
the Lacedemonians near Leuc- 
tra, 251. he ravages Laconia a 
156. and advances to the gates 
of Sparta, 25-8. at his return 
he is acufed before the people 
and acquitted, 262. he marches 
againft Alexander tyrant of 
Phera:, and delivers Pelopidas 
out of his hands, 274. he re- 
turns to Thebes, 275-. he is 
placed at the head of the The- 

• ban army, 281. his fecond at- 
tempt againft Sparta, ibid, his 
famous victory ac Mantinaw, 
183. he is mortally wounded in 
the battle, 286. his death, 288. 
and praife, ibid. 
Eperatus, by the credit of A- 
pelles, Philip's minifter,. is ap- 
pointed generalof the Acbseans, 
R 2 VIH. 
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VIII. 44. unWerfal contempt 
of him, 62 

Ephrpa, city of Ionia, II. 313. 

Ephialies, orator, endeavours 
to prevent the Athenians from 
aiding the Lacedaemoneans, III. 

Ephori, magiftrates of Sparta. 
Their inftitution, II. 114. their 
authority, ibid. IV. 134 

Ipicerdes, of Cyrene: his ge- 
nerality to the Athenians, V. 

357 

EncRATEs, one of the generals 
of Antiochus the Cyzicenian 
betrays the interefts of that 
prince, and treats fecretly with 
Hyrcanus, IX. 245- 

Epicrates, porter at Athens. 
Pleafantry of that Athenian up- 
on the deputies that had been 
Tent into PerGa, V. 267 

Epicydes, Athenian: his little 
courage and great avarice, III. 
136. he fuffers himfelf to be 
brought over by Themiftocles, 
'37 

Epicydes, Carthagimnan, lent 
by Hannibal to Hieronymus, 
remains with that Prince, X, 
27. after the death of Hierony- 
mus, he demands to return to 
Hannibal, 32, he is elected ma- 
giftrate at Syracufe, 35. he 
marches to the aid of Leon- 
thim, and is put to flight by 
Marceilus, 37. he ufurps fu- 
preme authority at Syracufe, 
after having caufed the magi- 
flrates to be put to death, 39. 
ha retires to Agrigentum, when 
he fees Marceilus matter of Sy- 
racufe, 5 1 

Effdammtnt) or Dyrrachium, a ma- 
ritime city of Macedonia, III. 

277 

Epigones : fignification of that 
word, VI. 376 

Epipolis, part of the city of Syra- 
cufe, III. 412 

Epirm. Geographical defcription 
of it, II. 291. brief hiflory of 



its kings, VII. 14 

Episthenes of Amphipolis, of- 
ficer in the army of Cyrus the 
younger, iv. 89 

Eras in ides, one of the Athe- 
nian captains that gained the 
batle of Arginufx, IV. 33. on 
his return he is condemned to 
die with his collegues, 40 
Erasistratus, phyGcian, fa- 
mous for his addrefs and pene- 
tration in difcovering thecaufe 
of Antiochus's ficknefs, VII. 

221 

Er a tosth en es ofCyrene, keeper 
of the Alexandrian library, VII. 

316 

ERECTHEus,king of Athens, II. 

302 

Eretria, city of Eubcea, fupports 
the Ionians in their revolt a- 
gainft the Perfians, III. 77. it 
is deflroyed by the Perfians, 93 

Erginvs, Corinthian, fupplies 
Aratus with the means of Siz- 
ing the citadel of Corinth, VII. 

,33i 

Esculapius, inventor of meai- 
cine, II. 256 

Esdras, obtains permiflion of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus to re- 
turn to Jerufalem, III. 243. 
he difpofes the holy Scriptures, 
246 

Esther caufes rhe fatal edift of 
Abafuerus againft the Jews to 
be revoked, II. 223. III. 43 

Etolia, one of the principal parts 
of Greece, II. 252 

Etolians. War of the Etolians 
againft the Achseans and Philip, 
VIII. 29. treaty of peace be- 
tween them, 64. the Etolians 
join the Romans againft Philip, 
75. they make peace with that 
prince, 116. they declare a- 
gainfthim for the Romans, 166. 
they condemn the treaty made 
betwen Philip and the Romans, 
179. they form a Refolurion to 
feize Demetrias, Chalcis, and 
Lacedsmon by treachery, 219. 

thejr 
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they call in the aid of Antiochus 
againft the Romins, 2.22. they 
offer to fubmit to the Romans, 
237. and cannor obtain peace, 
240. the fenate at the requeft 
of ,the Athenians and Rhodians 
grant it them, 277. cruel treat- 
ment of them by the Romans, 
IX. 93, in 
Ivagor a s, king of Salamin, 
IV. 171. brief hiftory of that 
prince, ibid, his war with Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon, 173, cVc. 
his death, V. 295. charter 
and praife of Evagor.ts, IV. 

176 

Evagoras, fon of Nicocles, is 
deprived of the throne of Si- 
lamin by Proraguras, V. 334. 
he demands in va n to be rein- 
Hated, 358. tragical end of that 
prince, ibid. 

Evalchs, general of the Lace- 
darmonian cavalry, is killed in 
a battle by Pyrrhus, VII. 276 

Evander of Crere, general of 
the auxiliaries toPerfeus, is fenj 
by that prince to afiaflanare Eu- 

• nrenrs, IX. 10. he prevents 
Perfeus from improving thead- 
vantage he had gained over the 
Romans, 32. atrachment of 
Evander to Perfeus, 81. that 
prince caufes him to be killed, 
H 

Ettbtta, ifle of Greece, II. 294. 
fubje&ed by the Athenians, III. 
276. tha Lacedemonians feize 
it, IV. 15- Antiochus takes that 
ifland, VIII. 228. iris foon after 
taken from him by the conful 
Acilius, 234 

Euchidas, of Platara, undertakes 
to bring the facred fire from 
Delphi, III. 180. he dies at 
his return, 181 

EtJCLiDAs, Lacedxmonian. His 
brother Cleomenes king of 
Sparta makes him reign with 
him, VII. 368. he is routed at the 
battle of Selafia, where he com- 
manded part o£ the army, 389 
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Euclid of Megara, his ardor to 
hear Socrates, IV. 206 

EuDAMiDAS,Laceda:monian,c jm- 
mands in the war againft Olyn- 
thus, " V. 22 f 

Ev 1 lmerodach, king of Baby- 
lon, II. 50 

Eul;£Us, eunuch. Bad educa- 
tion that he gives Ptolomy 
Philometor, whofc governor he 
was, ^VIII. 378 

Eitmenes, general in Alexan- 
der's army. Provinces rhatfelL 
to him after that prince's death, 
VII. 25. his marriage with 
Barfina, 27. he retires to Pcr- 
diccas, who puts him into pof- 
fcflion of Cappadocia, 50, 51. 
victory of Euinenes over Neop- 
tolcmus, and then over Crate- 
rus and Neoptolemus together, 
54, cy. he kills the latter with 
his own hand in the battle, 56. 
he is defeated by Antigonus, 
and retires into the caltle ofc" 
Nora, where he is befieged, 
6o, 61. battles between Eume- 
nes and Antigonus, 92, 95, 
100, 1 02. he is betrayed by 
his troops, 103. delivered up 
to Antigonus, 104. and put to 
death, ibid, praife of Eumenes, 
104, IOf 

Eumenes I. nephew of Phile- 
terus, fucceeds his uncle in the 
kingdom of Pergamus,VII. 288. 
he gains a great victory over 
Antiochus Soter, who came to 
pffefs himfelf of his dominions, 
ibid, he attacks Antiochus Hie- 
rax, who was engaged in af 
war againft his brother, 314. 
he abandons himfelf to excefles 
which occafion his death, 
ibid, 

Eumknes II, fucceeds his father 
Attains in the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, VIII. 166. he refufes 
the alliance of Antiochus, 208.. 
he is befieged in his capital by 
Seleucus, 243. the Romans 
deliver him, ibid, difpute be- 
R. 3 tween. 
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rween Eumenes and theRho- 
dians concerning the Greek 
cities of Afia, 2.60, &c. he of- 
fers a considerable fum to the 
Achsans, and with what view, 
399- war of Eumenes with 
Prufias, 320. and Pharnaces, 
328. he fends deputies to Rome 
to complain of Philip, 330. he 
goes to Rome bimfelf to in- 
form the Romans of the fecrct 
intrigues of Perfeu*, IX. 8. 
Perfeus endeavi ur> to rid him- 
felf of Eumenes, firft by aflaili- 
nation, 10. and then by poifon, 
11. Eumenes gives ear ro the 
prop( fJs of P.*rfeus, 61. he is 
fufpcc~ted by the Romans, and 
cannot obtain permiffion to en- 
ter R< me, 120. the fenate fend 
commiflloners to enquire into 
his conduct, 12I. death of Eu- 
menes, 122. his praife, 123. 
famous library founded by him 
at Pergamus, ibid, 
luMOLriDiE, priefts of Ceres, 
fucccflbrs of Eumoltus, who 
firft exercifed that office, IV. 

21. V. 12 

Eunomus, king of Sparta, is 
killed in a popular commotion, 
III. 18 

Eunuchs. The ufe of them in- 
troduced by Cyrus in the Eafr, 
II. 1 63. credit and power which 
they acquired with their princes, 
ibid. V, 344 

Xuprazs, king of Meffenia, is 
attacked by the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, III, 20. he is wounded 
in battle near Ithoma, 22. he 
adjudges the prize of valour to 
Ariftomenes, 24. he dies of his 
wounds, ibid. 

Eupolis, comic poet, V. 88 

Eurylocbus, chief magi (trace of 
the Magnetes, influences them 
againft the Romans, VIII. 216 

Euripidas, heads a detachment 
of the Elasms to ravage the ter* 
ritory of Sicyon, VIII. 40. he 
falls into the hands of Philip, 
ibid. 



EoRirmzs, tragk hoer, V. jf. 
character of that poet, 78, 79 

Euriptodemvs takes upon him 
the defenfe of the generals 
condemned by the Athenians 
after the battle of Arginufe, 
IV. 41 

EuavBiADEs, Laced zmonian, is 
appointed genernl'iilimo of the 
Greeks in preference to The- 
miflocles, III. 159. the latter 
determines him to fight in the 
ftraits of Salamin, 155. the 
Lacedsemiuiians decree him the 
prize of valour, 163 

Eur yd ice, wife of Amyntas, 
king of Macedonia, prevails 
upon Iphicrates by her entrea- 
ties to reinftace her children 
upon the throne of their father, 
VI, 4 

Eurybice, wife of Aridaeus.. 
lympias caufes her to be put to 
death, VII. 87 

Eur yd ice, Athenian, wife of 
Ophelias, VII. 126. after her 
husband's death fhe marries De- 
metrius, 135 

Eurydice, widow of Ptolomy 
Soter, marries her daughter 
Piolemais to Demetrius, VII. 

193 

Euryelus, an eminence near Syra- 
cufe leading to Epipoke, III. 

422 

Eurymedo v, general of tbeA- 
thenians, is condemned to pay 
a great fine, and why, III. 398. 
he goes into Sicily to the aid 
of Nicias, 440. he is killed in 
battle, 4J-} 

Eurystheus, king of Mycense, 
famous for the twelve labours 
which he made Hercules under- 
take, II. 301 

Eurysthenes, king of Sparta, 
III. 16 

Eurytion or Eurypon, king of 
Sparta, renounces fume part 
of the abfolute power of the 
kings in favour of the people, 
III. 17 

EUTHY- 
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Ehthycratw, chief magiftrate 
of Olynthus, puts that city into 
Philip's hands, VI. 37 

Euthyd em us, appointed by the 
Athenians to command jointly 
with Nicias, forces that gene- 
ral to engage in a fea-fight, 
wherein he is worfted, III. 445 

Euthydimus, king of Ba£hia 5 
makes an honourable peace 
with Aotioehus, who intended 
to dethrone him, VIII. 121, 
&c. 

Exemptions, or Immunities, grant- 
ed by the Athenians to thofe 
who had rendered their country 
great fervices, V. 356 

Exenetes, of Agrigentum, vic- 
tor in the Olympic games, en- 
ters chat city in triumph, V. 

106 

Exiles, name given the citizens 
expelled by Nabis from Sparta, 
VI 1 1. 1 if. fupported hy the A- 
charans, they commit great cru- 
elties at Sparta, 280. they ac- 
cufe the Ac'iarans at Rome, 
306. conference of that accu- 
fation, " 321, &c. 

F. 

FABIUS MAXIMVS (&pm- 
tm) is appointed dictator, I. 
257. his flow conduit in re- 
fpec* to Hannibal, ibid, &c. the 
people give Minucius general 
of the horfe equal power with 
him, 261 . Fabius extricates him 
out of a danger, in which his 
ill conduct had engaged him, 
ibid. 

Fabius Maximus, fon of Pau- 
v lus iEmilius, diftinguifhes him- 
felf in the war againft Perfeus, 
IX. 70 

Fables. Authors to whom the 
invention of them is afcribed, 
II. 383. Ufe of fables in re- 
flect to the education of chil- 
dren, ibid. 

Fabricitjs is deputed by the Ro- 
mans toPyrrhus, VII. 250. he 
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commands in the war againft 
that prince, 258 

Faith. It is the fureft bulwark 
of aftate, III. 378. and a qua- 
lity eflential to a prince, 296. 
IV. 117. breach of faith often 
one of the principal caufes of 
the r.iin of empires, II. 287 

Famine in Kgypt in the time of 
the emperor Trajan, I. 6% 

C. Faknius, Roman officer, dif- 
tinguiflies himfelf at the fieg« 
of Carthage, I. 341 

Fermieri, or Farmers of Taxes, 
people little fenfible to merit, 

IV. 280. their want of huma- 
nity, ibid. X. 116 

Fejiivals, celebrated at Athens, 

V. j , 8cc. and at Eacedsemon, 

III. 17a 

Fimbria, commander of the 
Romans in Afia, defeats the 
troops of Mithridates, X, 93. 
he kills Flacrus, feites that con- 
fid's army, and marches againft 
Mithridates, 97. upon being a- 
bandonej by his troops, he 
kills himfelf in defpair, 99 

Fiaccus (L.Valerius) is ele&ed 
conful, and marches againft Mi- 
thridates, X. 91. he is killed, 
by Fimbria, 97 

C. Flaminius, conful marches 
againft Hanibal, I. 25-3, he is 
defeated, and killed near the 
lake of Thrafymenus, 256, &c 

Flamininus (gttintius) is de- 
puted by the Romans to Prufia^, 
I. 306. he is elected conful, and 
marches againft Philip king pf 
Macedonia, VIII. 148. he gains 
a firft advantage over that prince, 
153, &c. different expeditions 
of Flamininus in Phocis, ij-f. 
he is continued in the com- 
mand as pro-conful, 162. he 
has an ineffectual interview 
with Philip, 163. he gains a 
great victory over that prince 
near Scotufa and Cynofcephale, 
169, &c. and concludes a peace 
with him, 178, honours and 
R 4 J applaufe* 
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applaufes which he receives in 
the JftHmian games, 180, Sec. 
he makes war againft Nabis, 
192. befieges him in Spart3, 
197. and grants him peace, 199. 
he triumphs at Rome, 203 

Flattery. Caufes of the propenfity 
of princes to be fe'Juced by flat- 
tery, II. 74 

FLix> defcriprion and ufe of that 
pJanr, I. 58 

Four hundred men inverted with 
all authority at Athens, and 
abufe it tyrannically, IV. iz. 
their power is annulled 16 

French. Ideas people had of the 
ancient Cauls, VIII. 284.. Sec. 
what paflfed at the fiege of Phi- 
Jipspurg • ought to undeceive 
thoife who have the fame idea of 
the'mo'dern French, ' 185 

Frirndflxp. Fundamental law of ir, 
IV. 139 

Fulvia, Antony's wife, very 
a&ive at Rome for her huf- 
band's interefls, X. 196 

Funnels. Funeral ceremonies in 
Egypt, I. 44. at Athens, III. 

G. 

GABINIUS; Pompey's lieute- 
nant, fubj eels' part of ' Sv- 
tja',"X. i5z.''hecomro'<trtd*there 
as proconltjj 171. upon the'ear- 
n'eft in/lances of Pomp?y, . he re- 
'embllfhesPtoloniy Auietes upon 
tnj, throne of Egvpr,, 17a 
' Cfki^TAs, prince of Aflyria* fub- 
m its to Cyrus, II. 113 

Gala, ^fafiniflVs father, joins the 
Carthaginians againft the Ro- 
mans, I. 312 
G alalia, or Gallo-Gracia, a pro- 
vince of Afia-minor inhabited 
by the Gauls after their irrup- 
tion into Greece, VII. 233 
Galba. Fine faying of that em- 
peror, VII. 65 
Gdlieyl See Ship. 
Gamesy part of the religion of the 
ancients, V. 32. folemn games 
of Greece : the Olympic, the 



Pythian, the Nematan, the Ilth- 
mian, 34. rewards granted to 
the victors in thefe games, 35, 
57. ladies admitted to difpute the 
prize in the Olympic games, 56. 

IV. 163 

Ganymzde, Ptolomy's eunuch, 
fupplants Achillas, and becomes 
pnme minifter of Egypt in his 
place, X. 184. hisftratagemsa- 
gainft Carfar during his war in 
Egypt, ft. 

Gaos, admiral to Artaxerxes, re- 
volts againft that prince, and on 
what occafion, IV. 181 

Gardens Hanging-gardens of Ba- 
bylon, II. 20 

GaH&amtla, or Camel's houfe, place 
famous for Alexander's ftcond 
victory over Darius, III. 65. VI. 

231, 2^1 

Gauls. They dilpute the pafla'ge 
of the Alps w'lth Hannibal, I. 
241- irruption of the Gauls' into 
Greece, VII. 127. their attempt 
againft the temple of Delphi. 

230 

Gaza in Paleftine, befieged and 
taken by Alexander, VI. 214 
deftruftion of Gaza by Alex- 
ander JannxUs, IX. 284 
GfcLANOfe' , ; kin'g^olF Argos, II." 300 
Gela, city of Sicily, HI. 400 
G ell 1 as, citizen of Agrigentum? 

his noble ufe of riches, V. 106 
Gelok poflefl'es himfelf of fupreme 
authority at Syracufe, Illi 293. 
reafohs that prevent him from 
aiding the Greeks when attacked 
by Xerxes, 135-. he defedts A- 
milcar, general of the Cartha- 
ginians, I. I H- the SyracufaV.s 
proclaim him king, 155, III. 
295-. his wife conduct during 
his reign, 296, &c. his death, 
299. refpeft which the Syracu- 
fans retained for his memory, 
ibid. V. 216 
Gel on, fon of Hiero, efpoufes 
the party of the Carrhaginians 
againft the Romans, X. 25. he 
dies foon after, ibid. 

Gcuiits. 
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Genius, Height to which the an- 
cient* carried genius, X. 45. 

GbnTius, king of Illyrium, be- 
comes fufpeAed by the Ro- 
mans, IX. 13, 15. he makes 
an alliance wirb Perfeus, 60. he 
declares againft the Romans, and 
imprifons their embafladors, 64. 
the Romans fend the praetor 
Anicius againft him, 65. Gen- 
tius is obliged to throw himfelf 
at his feet, and implore his mer- 
cy, ibid. Anicius fends him to 
Rome with all his family, 66 

Gergis, fon of Ariazus, one of 
the fix generals of Xerxes's army, 
III. 131 

Gig is, one of the Paryfatis's wo- 
men, confeftes the poifoning of 
Statira, IV. 123. fhe is put to 
death, ibid, 

Gisoo, fon of Amilcar, is pu- 
niflied fur his father's ill fuc- 
cefs, and is banilhed, I. 154 

Gisgo, Carthaginian, endeavours 
to fupprefs the revolt of the Mer- 
cenaries, I, 214. Spendius, their 
general, puts him to death, 218 

Gisgo, endeavours to prevent the 
Carthaginians from accepting the 
conditions of peace propoled by 
Scipio, * I. 304 

Glabrio, (Man. Acilius) obtains 
Bithynia and Ponrus for his pro- 
vince, where Lucullus com- 
manded before, X. 138. his dif- 
courfe on his arrival arguments 
the licenfe of Lucullus's troops, 
159 

Glaucias k'mgoi Illyrium, takes 
Pyrrhus under his protection, and 
re-eflablifhcs hi sn in his domi- 
nions, VII. 180 

Glau:o, a young Athenian, de- 
firous of having a /hare in the 
admlniftration of the rublic af- 
fairs, IV. 2c8. Sccratcs, in a 
converfation, obliges him to own 
his incapacity for them, ib. &c. 

Glory. Wherein true glory con- 
fifts, VI. 414. VIII. 114 

Gobryas, Afl'yrran lord; pius him- 
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felf and family under the pro- 
tection of Cyrus, II. 1 1.3. he- 
puts himfelf at the head of a 
body of troops at the Cege of 
Babylon, 153. Gobryas enters 
into the confpiracy againft Smer- 
dis the Ma«us, 208. his fenfe of 
the prefl-nt given Dariu* by the 
Scythians, HI. 64 

Gobryas, Perfianlord, commands 
in the army of Artaxerxes at 
rhe batrle of Cunaxa, IV. 8+ 

God. Anfwer of Simonides to a 
prince who asked him what God 
was, HI. 301. one Supreme 
God acknowledged by Socrates, 
IV. 2iz. 

Gordlon, cap-ral city of Phrygia, fa- 
mous for the chariot to which the- 
the Gordian knot wastied, which 
Alexander cut, VI. 143 

Gorgias, officer to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, marches with Nica- 
nor againft Judas Maccabazus,, 
VIII. 404. his troops are put to 
flight, 406 

Gorgias, P>phift, is fent deputy.- 
from the Leontines to Athens to. 
demand aid againft the Syracu- 
fans, HI. 39r 

Gorgidas, Theban, joins Pelo- 
pidas to expel the tyrants of 
Thebes, v. 238 

Gorgo, daughter of Cleomenes. 
Smart faying of that child, III.' 

76 

Government, Different kinds of' 
government, IV. 25-4. which 
would be the moft perfect, 255- 
eflenrial point in governing, V. 
201. view and end of all go- 
vernment, IV. 25-4. refleaions 
upon the variety of governments, 
II. r 

Gracchus (Tiberius) diftinguilh.es- 
himfelf at the fiege of Carthage, 
J. 341. being tribune of the 
people, he propofes a law con- 
cerning the will of Attains, and' 
is killed fo;>n aft<r, IX. z.2%.. 

Grandees. Eximple how little 
sheir friendfhip is to-be relied 
R 5, * or*. 
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on, III. 124. blindnefi too com- 
mon to the great, 216. mifhken 
ambition fufficiently common to 
the great, VII. 93, 94. See 
Princes, Kings. 

Gr aniens, river of Phrygia, famous 
for the victory of Alexander over 
the Perfians, VI. 130 

Gratitude : the principal virtue of 
the Egyptians, I. 3jr 

Greece, Greeks, geographical 
defeription of ancient Greece, 
II. 291. hiftory of Greece divid- 
ed into four ages, 295. IX. 154. 
primitive origin of the Greeks, 
II. 296. different ftates of which 
Greece was compofed, 299. 
transmigrations of the Greeks 
intoAfu-Minor, 305. fettlement 
of the Greeks in Sicily, III. 400. 
manners and ctiftoms of the 
Greeks, IV. 253, &c. republican 
government inftiruted almofl 
univerfally in Greece, II. 3C9. 
Monfieur Bofluer's reflexions 
upon that kind of government, 
VI. 414. love of liberty the pe- 
culiar character of the Greeks, 
IX. 160. different kind of troops, 
that sompofed the armies of the 
Greeks, IV. 309. Ihips, and 
naval forces, 313. people or 
Greece very warlike in all rimes, 
IV. 304. origin and caiife of 
courage and military viTtue a- 
xnongft the Greeks, 307. reli- 
gion of the Greeks, V. 4. of 
the augurs, 17. of the oracles, 
20. famous games and combats 
of Greece, 32. difference of ta<?e 
of the Greeks and Romans in 
refpecT: to public fliew3, 6c. dif- 
putes for the prize of wit, fhews, 
.and reprefentations of the thea- 
tre, 64. illuHrious men who 
diftinguifhed themfelves moll by 
the arts and fciences amongft 
rhe Greeks, 363. dialecls of the 
Greeks, II. 308. See the ar- 
ticles Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians, for what relates to the 
mars of Greece with the Prjiant 
a 



and Macedonians. Greece bev 
. comes a Roman province, IX. 
148. reflexions upon the caufes 
of the grandeur, decline, and 
ruin of Greece, 15-4 
Grypus. See Antiochus G*y- 
tvs. 

Gvlvssa, fon of Mafinifla, di- 
vides the kingdom with his two 
brothers after bis father's death, 

i. 35r 

Gyges kills Candaules king of 
Lydia, whofe principal officer he 
was, and afcends the throne in 
his fteid, II. 67. what Plato 
fays of his ring, 68 

Gylippus, Laredasmonian, goes 
to the aid of Syracufe befieged 
by the Athenians, III. 432. his 
arrival in Sicily changes the face 
of things, 434. he obliges the 
Athenians to furrender at dif- 
cretion, 461. bis fordid avarice 
fullies the glory of his great ac- 
tions, IV. 5* 

Gymnajlit-, art of forming the Ath- 
lete, V. 38 

Gynsctnm, or apartment of the 
ladies amongft the Greeks, V. 36 

H. 

HAIR, of B*renice, VII. 309 
Haltartns, city of Baeotia. 
fides with Perfeug, IX. 19, 21. 
the prartor Lucretius takes and 
intirely demolishes it, 38 
Halicarnaflns, chy of Doris, II. 
294. befieged and taken by 
Alexander, VI. 138 

Hamestris, wife of Teriteuch- 
mes, IV. /8. cruelty of that 
princefs, ;<) 
Hannibal, fon of Gifgo, is 
placed at the head of the troops 
fent by the Carthaginians into 
Sicily to the aid of the people 
ofSegefta.I. 156. a&ionsof that 
general in Sicily, ibid. &c. he 
dies there of the plague, 1*7 
Hannibal commands the Car- 
thaginian fleet, and is defeated 
by the vonful Duiiius, 1. 191. 
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he befieges the mercenaries in 
Tunis, 220. he falls into their 
hands, and is crucified, 221 
Hannibal, firnamed the Grear, 
at nine years old goes with his 
father fent to command in Spain, 
I. 225. he is appointed to com- 
mand there after Afdrubal's 
death, 229. after feveral con- 
quefls he befieges Sagunrum, 231. 
and takes it, 232. he prepares 
for bis march into Italy, 234. 
he goes to Cadiz, and with 
what view, ibid, he begins bis 
march, 23^. his expeditions as 
far as the Rhone, 236. hcpafles 
that river, ibid, his march after- 
wards, 238. he pafles the Alps, 
240. he enters Italy, 244. he 
defeats the Romans near the 
river Ticinus, 24 J - , then at Tre- 
bia, 249. he marches to Tufcany, 
252. he lofes an eye in palling 
the Apennines, 25-4. he gains a 
batrle near the lake of Thrafy- 
menus, ibid, be concludes a 
treaty with Philip, and fends 
ambafladors to him, VIII. 67. 
his conduct in regard to Fabius, 
I. 257. his manner of extricat- 
ing himfelf from the wrong ftep 
he had taken at Cafilinum, 259. 
he gains a famous victory near 
Cannas, 263, &c. he fends de- 
puties to Carthage with the news 
of his vi&ory, and to demand 
reinforcement, 268. he makes 
a treaty with Hieronymus, X. 
27. he winters at Cjpua, I. 
270. and fuffers the courage of 
his troops to be enervated by the 
luxury of that place, 271 
Bad fuccefs of Hannibal, I. 
274. he flies to the aid of Capua 
befieged by the Romans, ibid, 
to make a diverfion, he marches 
fuddenly back againft Rome, 
ibid, after various attempts he 
abandons that enterprise, 275. 
he is recalled into Africa, 283. 
he has an interview there with 
Sc'.pio, 286. followed by a bat- 
tle, in which be is defeated, 
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288. he efcapes to Carthage, *>. 
he caufes a peace to be concluded 
with the Romans, 290. he un- 
dertakes and effe&s the refor- 
mation of the courts of juftice 
and finances at Carthage, 295* 
purfued by the Romans he re- 
tires to Antiochus, 299; VIII. 
190. his difcourfe to that printe, 
and the counfels he gives him,. 
I. 300, 302. VIII. 205, 229., 
he goes to Syria and Phoenicia 
to bring (hips from thence, 240* 
he is defeated at feaby the Rho- 
dians, 243. he retires firft to 
the ifland of Crete, I. 305. then 
to Prufias, ibid. VIII. 3ZO. he 
does that prince great fervices, 
I. and VIII. ibid, betrayed by 
Prufias, he poifons himfelf, I. 
306. VIII. 321. Hannibal's 
character and praife, I.3o7, &c. 

Hannibal,, young Carthaginian, 
fenc to Hieronymus by Hanni- 
bal, X. 27 

Ha kno, citizen of Carthage, forms 
the defign of making himfelf 
matter of the commonwealth, I. 
171. he is difcovered and- pu- 
nched, - ibii, 

Hannq, Carthaginian, is placed 
at the head of the troops againft 
Agathocles, I. 177. he is killed 
in battle, ibid, 

Hanno, general of the Cartha- 
ginians, is defeated by the Ro- 
mans near the iflands ^Egate?,. 
I. 208. the Carthaginians give 
him the command of their troops 
againft the Mercenaries, 217. 
the command is taken from 
him, ibid, the Carthaginians- 
place him again at she head of 
theirtroops, 221. Hannooppofes 
in vain the undertaking of the 
fecond Punic war, 228, Hanno's 
jealoufy of Hannibal, 26^ 

Harmodius confpres againft the 
tyrants of Athens. IL 357. his 
death, 358. ftatues erefted in 
honour of him by the Athe- 
nians, .360 
R 6 Harmonia, 
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**armonia, wife of Themiftus, 
is put co death by order of the 
people of Syracufe, X. 33 

BjiRVAqvs, officer of Aftyages, 
is ordered by that prince to 
make away with Cyrus, II. 

: 190. rage of Aftyages upon dif- 
coveririg that Harpagus had dif- 
obeyed his orders, and the re- 

. venge he takes of him, ibid. 

JIarpalus, governor of Babylon 
for Alexander, quits the fervice 
of that prince, and retires to 
Athens, VI. 377. he corrupts 
jDemofthenes with his prefenrs, 

. 378. the Athenians drive Har- 
palus out of their city, 379 

Har pat es,, fori of Tiribafus, af- 
(a(finaces Arfames by order of 
OchuSj V. 309 

HecatjEUs, one of Alexander's 
officers, caufes Attalus to be af- 
iaffinated by that prince's order, 

\.. VI. 117 

JieoEtocHtrs, Phyfcon's gene- 
. ral, defeats the Alexandrians, 
and takes their general Marfyas 
.. prifoner, . IX. 2:34 

.Uagesityl E, wi r e of Miltiades, 
• and mother of Cimon, III. 85 
Heg etorides, ThaGan, expofes 
'hie life for the fafety of his city 
befieged by the Athenians, III. 

: 233 

Helena, daughter of Tyndaru?, 
and wife of Menelaus, carried 
away by Paris fon of Priam king 
o£ Troy, II. 303 

Helenvs, fon of Pyrrhus, ac- 
companies his father to the fiege 
of Argos, VII. 177. he encers 
- .the. city with a body of troops, 
Which occafiqns a confufion, in 
. which his father perilhes, 278 

Helepolis, machine oi war invented 
by Demetrius, VII. 152. 

Helicon of Cyzicum, mathema- 
tician, V. 171 

Heliodorus, prime minifter to 
Seleucus Ph'dopator, goes to Je- 
rifalem to take away the trea- 
ties of the temple, VHI. 3,65 
3 
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chaftifement which he receives 
from God on that account, 367. 
he poifbns Seleucus, and ufurps 
the crown, 368. he is expelled 
by Eumenes, 369 
He/iepolis, city of the lower Egypt, 
famous for its temple dedicated 
to rhefun, I. 23. furious actions 
of Cambyfes there, 24 
Hellanice, Alexanders nurfe, 
VI. 308 

HcHanoditt, name of thofe who 
prefided in the Athletic games 
of Greece, V. 40 

Hell enus, fon of Deucalion king 
of Theflaiy, from whom the 
Greeks derived their name 
"E>.*»yjc, It. 305 

He'.lefpont , ftrait between Europe 
and Afia, III. 126 

Helots Origin and condition of the 
Helots, III. 16. cruelties of the 
Lacedaemonians in refpecr. to 
them, 377. II. 337. Revolt of 
the Helots againft the Lacede- 
monians, • III. 3.5 5 
Helvidius Priscus: cfara&er 
of that Roman, VfK*75 
Hemerodromi. Runners . or cou- 
riers amongft the Greeks, Vilf. 
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Hxmut, mountain between Thrace 
and Theflaiy, VIII. 359 

He PHiESTioN, Alexander's fa- 
vourite : miiTake of the captive 
prir.cefles in refpeft to him, VI. 
169. he receives a wcund at 
thebatrleof Arbcla, 239. Alex- 
ander makes him rnarry Dari- 
us's youngeft daughter, 375-. 
his death, 383. Alexander's 
efteem for that favourite, 168, 
383. extraordinary honours 
which that prir.ce caufes to be 
paid him after his death, 387- 
Heptanomis, or middle Egypr, 'de- 
fer' ption of it, J. 3 
IJtracUa, city of Pontus : 'tyrant 
who governed it, Vl!. 16. de~ 
fhudtion ot that city by Cotta, 
X. 12a 

HtraiUa ia ,£tolia> befieged and 
taken 
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taken by the conful Acilius, 
Viir. 235, &c. 
Heraclea, wife of Zoippus, of 
the family of Hiero, is mafla- 
cred with her children by order 
of the people of Syracufe, X. 

33, 34 

Her aci. ide 5, minmer of Seu- 
thes king of Thrace : his perfidy, 
IV. 117 

Heraclides, exile of Syracufe, 
comes to the aid of his country 
againft Dionyfius, V. 181. the 
Syracufans chufe him admiral, 
182. his envy of Dion, ibid, he 
is obliged to call in Dion to the 
aid of Syracufe, 189. and to put 
himfelf Into his hands, 191. 
Dion reftores him the command 
in chief by fea, 192. Heraclides 
renews his intrigues aeainrtDion, 
193. Dion is obliged to fuffer 
him to be killed, 19/ 

Heraclides, Philip's minifter, 
h'rscharaaer, V!lf. 147. Philip 
facrifices him to gain the affec- 
tion of the Macedonians, ib. 

Heraclides, of Byzantium, is 
deputed by Antiochus to Scipio 
Africanus, VI II. 249, 250 

Heraclides, treafurer of the 
province of Babylon, is banifhed 
by Demetrius Soter, IX. 190. 
he is appointed by Ptolomy^ 
Attalus, and Ariaratbes, to pre- 
pare Alexander Bala for perfo- 
rating thefon of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, in order to his reigning 
inftead of Demetrius, 194. he 

' carries him to Rome, where he 
fiicceeds in caufing him to be 
acknowledged king of Syria, 
195 

Her acl 1 d je , or defendants from 
Herculfcs. They fucceed the 
Atyades in the kingdom of Ly- 
dia, tt. 6'6. they feize PeJoj>on- 
nefus, and are foon afcer ; dnVen 
out of it,. 301. they re-enter Pe- 
foponnefus, and flize Laccdaj- 
lnon, 304, 306. III. I)-, they 

efldeav-our to oppofe the augmen- 



tation of the Athenians who de- 
• feat them in battle, II. 307- 
Werbejfes, cfry of Sicily, ,V. 117 
Hercules; fon of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, fubjecled to Euryft- 
' heus by the fraud of Juno, II. 

300 

Herctties, fon of Alexanderand 
Barfioa. VII. 27. is put to death 
by Polyfperchon, tzz 
HeriPtidas, Spartan : his tOi> 
rigid exaftnefi obliges iJpichrt- 
dates to abandon the party of 
the Lacedaemonians, IV. 148 
Hermias, Carian, is declared 
prime minifter of Antiochus the 
Great, VIII. 3. his character, 
4. he removes Epigenes, the 
moft able of Antiochus's gene- 
rals, 8. Antiochus caufes him to 
be affaffinated, i t 

Hermocrates, Syracufan, en- 
courages his' citizens to defend 
themfelves againil the Atheni- 
ans, III. 4 zr. he is elected ge- 
neral, ibid, 

Hermo l avs', officer in the train- 
of Alexander, confpires againft 
that prince, VI. 320. he is dif- 
covered and punilhed, i ibid. 

Herod, Iduma:an, is made go- 
vernor of Galilee, IX. 298. he 
efcapes from Jerufalem to avoid 
falling inrc the hands of the 
Parthians, 298. hegoes to Rome > 
and is declared king of Judsea 
by the fenate, 299. he forms the- 
fiege of Jerufalem, 300. hegoes 
to Samaria, and efpoufes Ma- 
riamne, ibid, he makes fiimfelf 
mafter of Jerusalem, andafcends 
the throne of Judata, 301 

Herodicus, one of'the principal 
perfons ot Theffaly. Unhappy, 
fate of that prince and his fa- 
mily, VIII. 334 

He rodotus, Greek hiftoran. His 

* birth, III. ilj. applaufes which 
he received at the Olympic 
games on reading his hiilory 
there, ' v. 6£ 

Hjerodot«5> friend of Beme- 
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trios fon of Philip, is feized on 
that prince's account, VXI1. 
3J9. he is put to the queftion, 
and ties in the torments, 360 
JJertts. Times moft famous for 
the hiftory of the heroes, II. 
302. defcription of moll of the 
heroes fo much boafted in hiftory, 
188, &c. qualities that form the 
true hero, VI. 404 

Hesiod, Greek poet, II. 365 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, is 
cured miraculoufly, II. 37. he 
fliews the ambafladors of the 
king of Babylon his riches and his 
palace, ibid. God menaces him 
fey his propher, ibid, accomplifh- 
ment of thole threats, 42 
Hidarkej, Perfian of great qua- 
lity, Statira's father, IV. 58 
HiiMrsAL, fon of Micipfa,king 
, of Numidia, I. 355. Jugur- 
tha caufes him to be murdered, 
357 

Hi in ax, of Antioch, becomes 
prime mioifter to Phyfcon, IX. 
xi 5. that prince puts him to 
death, a 16 

Hibroci.es, father of Hiero, 
caufes his fon to be expofed, and 
then co be brought back to his 
houfe, where he educates him 
with great care, X. 1, 2 

Hieroglyphics : bonification of the 
word, I. 5 

Hiiro I. brother of Gelon, reigns 
after him at Syracufe, III. 300 
his character, ibid, fufpicions 
which he forms againft his bro- 
ther, ibid, he attracts learned men 
about him, 301. his goodnefsto 
the children of AnaxUaus, 304. 
his death, ibid. 

Hiero II. His birth, X. 1. he is 
chofen captain general of the 
Syracufans, 2. and fbon after 
elected king, 4. he quits the 
party of the Carthaginians, and 
efpoufes that of the Romans, 6. 
I. 189. he aids the firft againft 
the Mercenaries, X. 7. his pa- 
cific reign, 8, 9, he favours 



agriculture particularly, 10. di- 
IHnguiflied proofs which he gives 
of his attachment to ihe Romans 
in the fecond Punic war, X2, 
23. he employs the ability of 
Archimedes, who makes abun- 
dance of machines of war for 
him for the defenfe of a place, 
18. galley which Archimedes 
builds for him, ao. he dies at 
a great age, infinitely lamented 
by his people, 23 

Hi eronymus, Hiero's grandfon, 
reigns after him at Syracufe, and 
by his vices caufes him to be 
much regretted, X. 23, 2j. he 
makes an alliance with Hanni- 
bal, 27. he is killed in a con- 
/piracy, 28 

Hterophantes, name given the per- 
fon who pre fid ed at the cere- 
mony of the feaft of Eleufis, 

V. 12 

Himera, city of Sicily : its foun- 
dation, III. 401. its deftruftion, 
I. 156 

Himxrjevs, brother of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, is delivered up 
to Antipater, who puts him to 
death, VII. 41 

Himii/co, Carthaginian general, 
comes to Sicily to drive the Ro- 
mans out of it, X. 45. he pe- 
rifhes there, ro 

JJippatra, city of Africa, refufes at 
fir/t to join the Mercenaries, I. 
2ir. and joins them afterwards, 
2iQ 

Hipparinus, brother of Diony- 
fius, drives Callippus out of Sy- 
racufe, and reigns there two 
y«rs, V. 199 

Hipparchus, fon of Pififtratus, 
governs at Athens after his fa- 
ther's death, II. 356. his tafte 
for literature, ibid, he is killed 
in the confpiracy of Harmodius 
and Ariftogiton, 3^8 

Hippiax, fon of Pififtratus, re- 
tains the fovereignty after the 
death of his father, II. 357. he 
finds means cofruflrate the con- 
fpiracy 
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/piracy formed by Harmodius 
and Ariftogiton, 958. he is 
compelled to quit Attica, and 
goes to fettle in Phrygia, 360. 
he takes refuge in AGa with Ar- 
tapbernes, 36 3, HI. 77. he en- 
gages the Perfians in the war 
againft the Greeks, and ferves 
thtra as a guide, ibid. 93. he is 
killed at Marathon, fighting a- 
gainft bis country, 98 

Hippocrates, famous phyfician: 
and great ability, II. zy6- his 
difintereftednefs, III. 331 

Hippocrates, native of Car- 
thage, is fent by Hannibal to 
Hieronymus, and refides at his 
eoort, X. 27. he hecomes one 
of the principal magiftrates of 
Syracufe, 35. he marches to the 
aid of Leoncium, 37. and is re- 
duced to fly, ibid, he and Epi- 
cydes poflefs themfelvee of all 
authority at Syracufe, 39. he 
makes war in the field againft 
Marcellus, 47, 49. the plague 
deftroys him and his troops, ;o 

Hipponax, Satyricpoet, known 
by his verfes againft Bupalus and 
Athenis, II. 368 

Hijlory. Idea which it gives us of 
the origin and progrefs of king- 
doms, I. 28. advantages to be 
derived from the ftudy of hiftory, 

nr. 8. vi. m 

Holoph ernes, general for the 
king of Aflyria, marches againft 
the Ifraelites, and befieges Be- 
thulia, II. 61. Judith cuts off 
his head, ibid. 

Holoph ernes, fuppofed brother 
of Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, dethrones him, and reigns 
in his ftead, IX. 122. 347. he 
is driven out by Attains, and re- 
tires to Antioch, 349. he enters 
into a confpiracy againft Deme- 
trius his benefa&or, ibid, that 
prince imprifons him, ibid. 

Homer, famous poet, II. 363. 
to what perfection he carried 
the fpecies of poetry to which 
he applied himfelf, 36/ 



Horfe, troops at Athens, IV. 
the horfe, or the knights, a co- 
medy of Ariftophanes, V. 84 

Hvacinthus, feafts celebrated in 
honour of him at Lacedtemon, 
III. 170 

Uybla, a city of Sicily, IlL 400 
Hvdarnes, commands the Per- 
fians called Immortals in the ar- 
my of Xerxes, III. 13Z 
Hydraota, river of India, VI. 345 
Hypirbolus, Athenian : bis cha- 
racter, III. 39/. he endeavours 
to irritate the people againft Ni- 
cias and Alcibiades. ibid, be is 
baniftied by the oftracifm, it. 
Hypekides, Greek orator, hedies 
in a very tragical manner, VII. 

Hypsicratia, one of the wives 
of Mithridates : her mafculine 
courage, X. 14& 

Hyrcamds, Con of Jofeph, is fent 
by his father to the court: of 
Alexandria, to compliment the 
king upon the birth of his fon 
Philometor, VIII. 25, 26.. he 
difiinguifties himfelf at that court 
by his addrefs and magnificence, 
ibid. 

Hyrcanus (John) fon of Simon, 
is declared high-prieft and prince 
of the Jews after his father's 
death, IX. 216. he is befieged 
by Anciochus Sidetes in Jeru- 
falem, ibid, and furrenders by 
capitulation, 227. be renders 
himfelf abfolute and indepen- 
dent, 230. he renews the weary 
with the Romans, 236. he aug- 
ments his power in Judaia, 244 
tie rakes Samaria, and demo- 
liflies it, 246. he becomes an 
enemy to the Pharifees, 247, 
&c. he dies, 249 

Hyrcanus, fon of Alexander 
Jannzus, is made high-prieft of 
the Jews, IX. 269, 287. after 
the death of Alexander, he takes 
pofleflion of the throne, 280. he 
is obliged to fubmit to Arifto- 
bulus his younger brother, 290. 

he 
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lie has recourfe ro Pompey, who 
replaces him upon the throne, 
293. he is again dethroned by 
Pacorus, foti of Orodes, and de- 
livered op to Antigonus, who 
canfes his ears to be cue off, 298. 
the Parthiaris carry him into 
the Eaft, 299. he returns to Je- 
rufalem, where Herod puts him 
to death, ibid. 

Hyreanians, people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Babylonia, (lib jecVd 
by Cyrus, II. 108 

Hystasfes, father of Darius, go- 
vernor of Perfia, II. 207 

•Hystaspes, fecond fon of Xerxes, 
is made governor of'Ba&riana, 
III. 189. his remotenefs from 
court makes way for his brother 
Artaxerxes to afcend the throne, 
2.15. Artaxerxes undertakes to 
reduce him, 219. and intirely 
ruins his party, 220 

Hysti/eus, tyrant of Miletus, 
prevails, upon the generals of 
Ionia not to abandon. Darius, 
then employed in a war with 
the Scythians, III. 67. Darius 
grants him a territory in Thrace, 
Where he btTdds a city, 68. that 
prince recals him to court, 69. 
Hyftiteus fecTetly fupports the 
tevolt of the Ionians, 74. he 
forms a confpiracy againft the 
government, 80. he is difco- 
vered, ibid, he is taken by the 
FWGafis, delivered up ro Arta- 
phernes, and put to death, 82. 
character of Hyftixus, ibid- 

I. 

JACCHUS. See Eacchvs*. 

Japmjs, high-priefl of the Jews, 
•implores the protection of God 
againft Alexindcr, VI. aor. ho- 
nours paid him 'by that prince, 
206. his deatl>, < VII. r g 

Jedlonfyy or Envy, an incurable 
difeafe of the mind, VII. 37a. 
it follies the glory yf the greateffc 
aftion«, X. 144 
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Ialysvs, founder of Rhodes, re- 
prefented in a painting by Pro- 
togenes, VII. 162 

Iambic [Verfe) proper for tragedy, 
V. 81 

-Jason, tyrant of Phera, is de- 
clared generaliffimoof theThef- 
falians, V. 268. death puts a 
flop to his deligns, ibid* 

Jason, fopplanrs his brother Onias, 
high-prieft of the Jews, VJII. 
372. he is fupplanted hinvfelf 
by his brother Menelaus, '374. 
he takes Jeru&lem, and obliges 
Menelaus to retire into the ci- 
tadel, 378 

Javan or Ion, ion of Japhet, fa- 
ther of all the people known 
under the name of the Greeks,. 

II. 296 

Javelins, exercife of the javelin, 
V. 47 

Iberians, people of AGa, fubjedred 
by Pompey, X. 151 

Ibis, animal adored by the Egyp- 
tians, I. 41 

Icetas, of Syracufe, tyrant of the 
Leontines, caufes the wife and 
mother-in-law of Dion to be 
put to death, V. J98. the Syra- 
cuftns call in his aid againft 
Dionyfius, and elect him their 
general, 204. he conceives the 
defign of making himfelf ma- 
llet of Syracufe, ibid, and feizes 
great part of the city, 207. Ti- 
meleon marches againft him, 
and obliges him to live as a^ri— 
vate perfon in the city of the 
Leontines, 217. Icetas revolts 
againft Timoleon, whopunifties 
bim and his fon with death, 
218 

ItbnemnonjZnimal adored in Egypt, 
I- 44 

Idolatry : which the moft ancient 
and moft general, II. 265. See 
R-etigion. 

Idxm&stis, people of Paleftine, 
Hyrcanus obliges them to em. 
' brace Judaifm, IX. 280. 

J^CHONIAS, 
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JECHONIAS, or Jehotachlm, king 
of Judah, is led captive to Ba- 
bylon, II. 4f. he is fet at li- 
berty after an imprifonmcnt 
there of thirty-feven years, 50 

Jehoaz, king of Judata, led cap- 
tive into Egypr, where he dies, 
I. 93 

Jehoiakim is placed by Nechao 
upon the throne of Juda:a in the 
room of his brother Jehoaz, I. 
93, he. is conquered by Nebu- 
chodnonofor, II. 43. he re- 
volts againft that prince, 44. his 
death, 45 

Jerufalem, city of Paleftine, II. 
6. taking of that city by Ne- 
chao, I. 94. it is befieged by 
Senacberib, and delivered mi- 
raculoufly, II. 38. it is befieged, 
and taken by Nebuchodonofor, 
42, 4j. its fortifications de- 
molilhed by that prince, ibid. 
and rebuilt by order of Artax- 
crxes, III. 244. Alexander's en- 
trance into Jerufalem, VI. 207. 
it is befieged and taken by Pto- 
lomy, VII. 6*3. it is taken and 
plundered by AntKKhiis Epipha- 
ttes, Vllt. 37a; 390. its tem- 
. pie is profaned, 3791 392. it is 
taken by Antiochus Sid etes, who 
caufes its fortifications to be de- 
mbliifhed, IX. 227. Pompey 
- takes Jersfalem by ftorm, 294. 
Ca^far permits its walls to be re- 
built, which Pompey had caufed 
to be demoliflied, 298. Herod 
takes Jerufalem, 301 

JfcsVs Christ, his kingdom fore- 
told by Daniel, II. 176. con- 
•traft between the kingdoms of 
the world and the kingdom of 
Chrift, " 178 

Jews, maflacre of the Jews by 
order of Senacherib, II. 38. 
averfion of the Jews for the Sa- 
maritans, 40. captivity of the 
Jews at Babylon, and its du- 
ration, 42, &c. Cyrus's edi6fc 
for their return to Jerufalem, 
171. the rebuilding of their city 
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oppofed by the Samaritans, 171, 
205. III. 41. Darius confirms 
Cyrus's edi& in their favour, 
42. his edicl: againft the Jews re- 
voked at the folicitation ; of 
Efther, II. 223. the Jews are 
confirmed in their privileges by 
Xerxes, HI. in. and afterwards 
by Artaxerxes, 243. Ochus car- 
ries a great number of Jews cap- 
tive into Egypt, V. 337. the 
Jews refufe to fubmit to Alex- 
ander, VI. 203. they obtain great 
privileges from that prince, 213. 
they refnfe to work at the build- 
ing of the temple of Belus, 393 
The Jews fettle at Alexandria 
in great numbers, VII- 118. all 
thofe who were flaves in Egypt 
are fet at liberty, 236. thejewa 
fubmit to Antiochus the Great, 
VIII. 151. cruelties which they 
fuffer from Antiochus Epipha- 
ny 379. 393> 394- they gain, 
great victories under Judas Mac- 
cabffius, firft over the generals of 
that prince; then over thofe of 
Antiochus' Eupator, and' over 
himfelf in perfon, 401J 40 
408. IX. 177, 178, 175- <bfy 
make peace 7 - with Ahriochus, 
i8x. ttkty gain new victories 
over the generals' of Demetrius 
Soter, 190- they are declared 
friends and allies of the Ro- 
mans, i$t. they build a temple 
in Egypt, 197. they revenge 
them/elves on the' inhabitants of 
Antiocb, for the evils they' had 
fuffered from them, 265. 'they 
renew the treaties with tbe-Ro* 
mans, 209, 214. they arc fub- 
je&ed by Antiochus Sidfetes. 
226. hiftory of the Jews under 
Ariftobulus, 279. Alexander 
Jannaeus, 282. Alexandra, 286. 
AriftobuluB, II.290. Hyrcanus, 
296. Antigonus, 300. the fo- 
vereignty over the Jews tranf- 
ferred to a ff ranger, 302, 
Imilcon, fon of Hanno, is fent 
lieutenant to Hannibal on his 
going 
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going to command in Sicily, I. 
156. he takes Agrigenrum, 13-9. 
be puts an end to the war by 
a treaty with Dionyfius, and 
returns to Carthage, ibid. V. 1 15. 
he returns to Sicily at the head 
of an army, I. 162. V. 128 
the plague fpreads in his army, 
I. 163. V. 135. he is defeated 
fey Dionyfius, I. 163. V. 136. 
he leaves his troops to the mercy 
of the enemy, and retires to 
Carthage, where kills him- 
felf, I. 164. V. 137 

Immortality of the Soul. See the 
Soul. 

Immortals, guards of the Perfian 
kings fo called, II. 238 

Immunities. See Exemptions. 

Impofis. See Tributes or Taxes. 

lNACHUs,kingof Argos, II. 300 

Jnarus, prince of the Libyans, 
is chofen king by the Egyp- 
tians, and fupports their revolt 
againft the Perfians, III. 238. 
he treats with Megaby&s gene- 
ral of the Perfians, and furren- 
ders himielf, 230. he is delivered 
to the mother ofArcaxerxes, and 
put to death, 240 

auefi, common amongft the Per- 
fians, n. j 99. 273 

Jkdatryrsus, king of the Scy- 
thians, attacked by Darius, III. 
63. anfwer of that prince to 
Darius, who fent to demand fire 
and water from him, 6+ 

India, region of Afia, divided into 
two parts, II. 5. VI. 323. man- 
ners of its inhabitants, 324. ra- 
rities of that country, 325, &c. 
hirtory of the commerce with 
that country from Solomon's 
time to the prefent, I. 25. very 
lingular difpute between two 
Indian women after the death 
of their common husband, VI I. 
97. expeditions of Semiramis 
into India, II- 24. conqueft of 
India by Darius, III. 70. then 
by Alexander, VI. 328 

Informers. How puniflied in Per- 
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fia, II. 222. III. 43. defini- 
tion of them by Plutarch, V. 
178. See Calumniators or Falfe- 
accuftrs. 

Intaphernes, Perfian lord: his 
infolence and puniftiment, III. 

Interejt of money amongft the Ro- 
mans, X. 1x7 

Iolas, fecond fon of Antipater, 
and cup-bearer to Alexander, is 
fufpe&ed of having poifoned that 
prince, " VI. 397 

Ion, fon of Xuthus, who gave his 
name to Ionia, II. 306 

Ion, favourite of Perfeus, delivers 
up that prince's children to 0£a- 
vius, IX. 85 

Jonathan, Jew and Sadduccee, 
brings over Hyrcanus to his fe<& 
from that of the Pharifees, JX. 

248 

Jonathan, brother of Judas Mac- 
cabauis, fucceeds him in the 
government of Judaea, IX. 292* 
he accepts of the high-prieft- 
hood from Alexander Bala, and 
aids that prince againft Deme- 
trius Soter, 19 j. be undertakes 
to drive the Greeks out of the 
citadel, which they had in Je- 
rufalera, 203. Demetrius Ni- 
cator orders him to attend him 
upon that affair, ibid. Jonathan 
aids that prince againft the peo- 
ple of Antioch, 205. difgufted 
by the ingratitude of Demetrius, 
be declares for Antiochus Theos, 
206. he fufivrs himfelf to be de- 
ceived by Tryphon, who puts 
him co diath, 208, 209 

Ionia, province of Afia-minor, II. 
294. from whom it takes its 
name, 306 

JoNiANS. Revolt of the Ioni- 
ansagainfl Darius, III. 71.. they 
burn the city of Sard is, 77. 
their party is intirely ruined, 
81. they throw off the Perfian 
yoke after the battle of Salami n, 
and unite with the Greeks from 
thenceforth, 18 r 

JoSEfH, 
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Joseph, fon of Jacob, I. 69 
Joseph, Orsias's nephew, is fent 
into Egypt to make his uncle's 
excufe co Pcolomy, VII. 318. 
his credit with Ptolorny, 319. 
that prince gives him the farm 
of the revenues of Coclo-Syria 
and Palertinc without fecurity, 
319. &c. 

Josiah, Jcing of Juda, marches 
agaiafl Nechao, is defeated, and 
dies of a wound received in 
batrle, I. 93 

Irory, attributed to Socrates.lV. 214 

JrmcRATES, Athenian, is fent to 
aid Corcyra, V.243. he is placed 
at the head of the Grecian troops 
in the expedition of Artaxerxes 
againft Egypt, 300. he retires to 
Athens, where Pharnabaws cau- 
fes him to be accufed of making 
the expedition mifcarry, 301. 
the Athenians employ him in 
the war with the allies, 317, 
321. he is accufed by Chares, 
and cited to take his trial, 321, 
Sec. means which he employs 
for his defenfe, ibid, he re-efta- 
bliXhes Perdiccas upon the throne 
of Macedonia, VI. f. praife of 
Iphicrates, V. 319. military 
difcipline which he eftablifhes 
amongft the troops, ibid. 

Ipf*s, city of Phrygia, famous for 
the victory of Ptolorny, Callan- 
der, Scleucus, and Lyfimachus, 
over Amigonus and Demetrius, 
VII. 171 

Isadas, young Spartan ; his great 
courage, V. 282 

Isadoras, Athenian, forms a fac- 
tion in Athens after the expul- 
fion of the tyrants, II. 362 
Ischolas, Spartan, guards an im- 
portant pafs during the irruption 
of the Thebans into Laconia, 
and diftinguifhes himfelf in a 
peculiar manner, V. 256 

JJle, part of the city of Syracufe : 
. description of it, III. 421 
Ismeni as, Theban, is made pri- 
fonei with Pdopidas, by Alex. 
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ander of Pherae, V. 271. be is 
delivered by Epaminondas, 27 f 

Ism en 1 us, Polenaarch or Thebes, 
isfeized by Leontides, and car- 
ried prifoner to the citadel, V. 
210. he is condemned and exe* 
cuted, 212 

Isocrates, Greek orator : fer- 
vices which he endeavoured to 
render theAthenians by his writ- 
ings^. 323. VI. 4.1. hisdeath, 81 

Isocrates, Greek grammarian, 
is fent prifoner to Rome for hav- 
ing endeavoured to juftify the 
aflaffination of Oc"tavius,IX. 193 

Israelites. See Jews. 

IJfms, city of Cilicia, famous for 
Alexander's victory over Da- 
riur, VI. ij-j 

IJlfmtian, folemn games of Greece, 
Vi 34 

Italians, maflacred in Aua- Mi- 
nor by order of Mithridates,X. 7> 

Ithobal, king of Tyre, when, 
befieged by Nabuchodonofor, II* 

} 6 

Ithoma, a city of Meflenia r fa- 
mous for the battle fought there 
between the MelTenians and La- 
cedaemonians, III. 22. the. in- 
habitants of that city fubjefted 
by the Lacedaemonians, 2$ 

Iturta, part of Ccelo-Syria, IX. 
281. the Iturarans are obliged by 
Ariftobulus to embrace Juda. 
ifm, ibid. 

Jcba .I, king of Mauritania^ is 
conquered by Csfar, and kills 
himfelf, I. 36/ 

Juba II, fon of the former, is 
led in Casfar's triumph whilft an 
infant, I. 365. Auguftusreftores 
him the dominions of his fa- 
ther, ibid, works of learning 
afcribed to this prince, ibid. 

Jvdas, called Maccabseus, third 
fon of Mattathias, is chofen ge- 
neral by his father againft An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, VIII. 400. 
he gains feveral great victories 
over that prince* 400, 401, 
406, 408. he retakes the temple. 
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and dedicates it anew to the 
frryice of God, 408. he gains 
new advan rages over the gene- 
rals of Antiocbus Eupator, and 
over that prince in perfon, IX. 
*77> l 79> 1 80. repeated vifto- 
ries of Judas Maccabams over 
the generals of Demetrius So^ 
ter, 180, 190. he dies in battle 
fighting glorioufly, 19s 

Judaa, region of Syria, called alfo 
Paiefline, II. 6 

Judith, Jewefs. Her courage 
and boldnefs, II. 61 

JuuURTHAjMafinifla's grandfon, 
is adopted by Miripfa, and af- 
fociated with the other children 
ofthat prince, I. 3 56. he feiz.es 
the kingdom of Numidia, and 

. puts onetrf the two princes his 
brothers by adoption, to death, 
* 357- he attacks the fecond with 
open force, 358. befieges him 
in Cirtha, ibid, the Romans 
declare war agiinft him 35-9. 
Jugurtha fruftrates the r efforts 
feveral tiinefe > by bribes, ibid. 
the Romans fend Metellusfirft, 
and- then MariUs, againft him, 

- -who .both gain many advan- 
tages iover» him 1 , 361, &c. Ju- 
gurtha has recourfe to Bocchus 
his father-in-law, who gives 
. him up to the Romans j 
he is led in triumph, 364. and 
afterwards thrown into a deep 
dungeon, ' where Be perilhes 
: .miferabh/,' ibid* 

Juljcs is fent deputy by the Ro- 
mans into Achaia, to appeafe 
the troubtea'tbere, • IX. 141 
Junius, conful, is defeated at fea 
by the Carthaginians, I. 207 
Justice, the fbpreme of virtues, 
V. 227. and the principal fup- 

: . port of regal authority, IV. 

135- 

P. Juventius Thalna, Ro- 
man prator, marches againft 
Andrifcus, IX. 138. he is killed 
in a battle, 139 
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K. 

Kingdoms. Or/gin and progrefs 
of kingdoms from their firft 
inftitution, I. 1 

Kings. Princes. Duties of a 
King, III. 302. IV. 268. V. 
296. VJ. 420. qualities eflential 
in a prince ; fincerity, truth, 
. and faah to engagements, Iil. 
295, 301. VI. 176. application 
in rendering juftice, 'VI. 
VII. 189. X. 17. to know how- 
to own faults when they happen 
to commit them, III. 116, 
117. to acquire the affection of 
fuhjeils, VII. 116, 189, 303, 
340, 370. VII I. 127. to favour 
arts and fciences, X. 21, fi. to 
make commerce flourifh in his 
kingdom, VII. 319. not. to 
harbour envy and jealoufy, nor 
open his heart to flattery, I. 
303. III. 113, 242. VI. 371. 
in what a prince ought to en- 
deavour to diftinguifh himfelf 
, iromhisfubje£rs, IT. 184, 18 6. 
noble ufe which- he ought to 
maker of bis riches, VII. zfz* 
a prince is the fword and ftueld 
of his dominions, II. 233. the 
knowledge of. the heart of rh an 
is of great importance to a 
prince, VI. 128. temperance is 
a very eftimable virtue in a king* 

V. 295. vices odious in a prince, 

VI. 313. difference between a 
king and a tyrant, III. 3B2. 

V. 103. X.28 

LAbdahn : Fort fituated in the 
neighbourhood of Syracufe, 
HI. 422. 

Laborosoarchod, afcends the 
throne of Affyria, and is killed 
foon after, II. fo. bad inclina- 
tions and cruelty of that prince, 
. ibid. 

Labynit. See Baltazar or 

Belshazzar. 
Labyrinth of Egypt : defcription 

of it, ' I. 9 

Lakt of Moris, I. 10 

Lace- 
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Laced^moN, or Sparta, city of 
Peloponnefus, capital of Laco- 
nia. Lacedemonians or 
. Spartans. 

Kings of Lacedaemonia, II. 
303. the Heraclidae feiie Lace- 
daemon, where two brothers, 
Euryfthenes and Procles, reign 
jointly, 304. the crown remains 
in thofe two families, 'ibid, the 
. Lacedaemonians take Elos, and 
reduce the inhabitants of that 
city to the condition of flaves 
under the name of Helots, III. 
. 17. Lycurgus, legiflator of Spar- 
ta, ibid, war between the 
Lacedaemonians and Argives, 
l8. firft war between the La- 
cedaemonians and Meflenians, 
20. defeat of the Lacedaemo- 
nians near Ithoma, 22. they 
take and deftroy Ithoma, and 
grant peace to the Meflenians, 
26. fecond war of the Lacede- 
monians and Meflenians, ibid. 
the Lacedaemonians are defeat- 
ed, 28. they demand a general 
of the Athenians, who give 
them Tyrtasus, by profeflion a 
poet, ibid, by his verfes he in- 
fpires them with courage, and 
occafions their gaining a great 
victory, 29. the Lacedaemoni- 
ans fubject the Meflenians, and 
reduce them to the condition 
of Helots, 3° 
The Lacedaemonians deliver 
Athens fr»m the tyranny of the 
Pififtratides, II. 359. they un- 
dertake to reinftate Hippias, fon 
of Pififtratus, but ineffectually, 
362. III. 84. Darius fends to 
Sparta, to demand its fubmif- 
fion, 92. the Spartans put his 
heralds to death, ibid, a ridicu- 
lous fuperftition prevents the 
Lacedaemonians from having a 
great Ihare in the battle of Ma- 
rathon, 93, 99. the honour of 
commanding the Greeks is de- 
creed to them, 139. three hun- 
dred Spartans difpute the pafs 
of Tbermopyla; with Xerxes, 
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143. battle of Salamin, in 
which the Lacedaemonians have 
a great fhare, 154, &c. honours 
which they render Themiftocles 
after that battle, 163. the Lace- 
daemonians, in conjunction with 
the Athenians, cut the army of 
the Perfians in pieces at the 
battle of Platjea, 172. they de- 
feat the Perfian fleet at the fame 
time near Mycale, 184. they 
are for preventing the Athe- 
nians from rebuilding the walls 
of their city, 190. the haughti- 
nefsof Paufanias occafions their 
lofwg the command, 197. they 
fend deputies to Athens, to ac- 
cufe Themiftocles as an accom- 
plice in Paufanias's confpiracy, 
203 

Earthquake at Sparta, III. 
255. fedition of the Helots, 
ibid' feeds of divifion between 
Sparta and Athens> 271. peace 
is re-eftablifhed between the 
two Hates, 25-7. jealoufy and 
differences between theLacedse* 
monians and Athenians, 273*' 
treaty of peace for thirty years, 
276. new caufes of complaint 
and diflention, 276, &c. open 
rupture between Sparta and A- 
thens, 285-. Peloponnefian war, 
319. allies of the Lacedaemo- 
nians in that war, 321. they 
ravage Attica, 324. Lacedse- 
mon has recourfe to the 
Perfians, 337. its depaties are 
feiz.ed by the Athenians, carried 
to Athens, and put to death, 
338. Platasa befieged and taken 
by the Lacedaemonians, 342, 
3 f 8. they abandon Attica to 
retake Pylos from the Atheni- 
ans, 360. they are defeated at 
fea, 361. Lacedaemonians fhuc 
up in the ifland of Spha&eria, 
ibid, they furrenderatdifcretion, 
366. Expeditions of the Lace- 
daemonians into thrace, 376. 
they take Amphipolis, 377. 
truce or a year between Sparta 
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■and Athens, 380. vi&ory of the 
Lacedxmonians over the Athe- 
nians near AmphipoJis, 382. 
treaty of peace between the 
two flares for fifty years, 386 
The war renewed between 
Sparta and Athens, III. 394. 
the Lacedatmonians give Alci- 
biades refuge, 419, by his ad- 
vice they fend Gylippus to the 
aid of Syracufe, and fortify 
Decelia in Attica, 4.16, 441. 
the Lacedaemonians conclude a 
rreary with Perfia, IV. u. their 
fleet is beaten by the Athenians 
nearCyzicum, 18. they appoint 
Lyfander admiral, 24. they beat 
the Athenian fleet near Ephe- 
flis, 28. Callicratidas fucceeds 
Lyfander, 30. defeat of the La- 
cedemonians near the Argi- 
nufa:, 33. they gain a famous 
vifiory over the Athenians near 
iEgofpotamos, 44. they take 
Athens, 50. and change the 
form of its government, 51. 
decreeof Sparta concerning the 
ufe of the money which Lyfan- 
der caufes to be carried thither, 
53. bafe conduct of the Lace- 
daemonians in refpecl to Syra- 
cufe, V. ix8. infamous means 
which they ufe for ridding them- 
felves of Alcibiades, IV. 61. 
inhumanity of the Lacedarmo- 
nians to the Athenians, who 
fled to avoid the violence of 
the thirty tyrants, 67 &c. 

The Laceda:monians furnifh 
Cyrus the younger with troops 
againft his brother Artaxerxes, 
•IV. 78. they chaftife the info- 
lenceof the inhabitants of EI/s, 
129. they undertake, with A- 
gehlaus at the head of them, 
to reinftate the ancient liberty 
of the Greeks of Afia, 135. 
expeditions of the Laccda:mo- 
nians in Afia, 142. Sparta ap- 
points Agefilaus generaliffimo 
by fea and land, 146. league 
againftthe Lacedemonians,^. 



they gain a great vi&oty near 
Nemaja, ir6. their fleet is de- 
feared by Conon near Cnidos, 
158. battle gained by the Lace- 
dzmonians at Coronza, itjo. 
they conclude a ftiameful peace 
for the Greeks with the Per- 
fians, 166. they declare war 
with the Olynthians, V. 223. 
they feize the citadel of Thebes 
by fraud and violence, 226. 
they receive the Olynthians into 
the number of their allies, 
228 

Profperityof Sparta, V. 229. 
the Lacedaemonians are reduced 
to quit the citadel of Thebes, 
230. they form an ineffectual 
enterprise againft the Pirasus, 
242. they are defeated near Ta> 
gyra, 24$-. they declare war 
againll the Thebans, 248. they 
are defeated and put to flight at 
Leu£tra, 2/2. the Thebans ra- 
vage their country, and advance 
to the gates of Sparta, 156, 
2s8- the Lacedaimonians im- 
plore aid of the Athenians, 26z. 
Sparta befieged by Epaminon- 
das, 282. battle of Mantinsa, 
in which the Lacedemonians 
are defeated, 283. the Lacedai- 
monians fend aid to Tacchos, 
who had revolted againft the 
Perfuns, 302. enterprize of the 
Lacrdicmonians againft Mega- 
lopolis, 327. rhey revolt againft 
the Macedonians, VI, 269. they 
are defeated by Antipater, 270. 
Alexander pardons them, 272 

Sparta befieged by Pyrrhus, 
VII. 270. courage of the Spar- 
ran women during that fiege, 
271, 273. hiftory of the Lace- 
demonians in 'the reign of Agis, 
343. and in that of Cleomenea, 
563. Sparta falls into the hands 
of Antigonus Dofon, 393. fe- 
dition in Sparta appeafed by 
Philip, VIII. 31. Sparta joins 
the iEtolians againft that prince, 
37. fcveral anions between the 
Laced*- 
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.lacectemonians and Philip, 54. 
•Sparta joins with the ^Etolians 
in the treaty with the Romans, 
78. Machanidas becomes tyrant 
of Sparta, Ibid, the Lacedemo- 
niaiis defeated by Philopcemea 
near Mantinea, 108. Nabis 
fucceeds Machanidas, 115. hia 
cruel treatmenc of che Lacede- 
monians, ibid. 193. Flamini- 
nus befieges Sparta, 197. en- 
terprise of the jEtolians againft 
Sparta, 218. that city enters 
into the Achean league, 210. 
the Spartans cruelly treated by 
their exiles, 279, 281. war be- 
tween the Lacedemonians and 
Acheans, IX. 139. the Ro- 
mans feparate Sparta from the 
Achean league, 140 
Character and government 
of Sparta, H.311, 328. IV. 
257. laws inftituted by Lycur- 
gus formed uponthofeof Crete, 
30/. 265. fenate, II. 313. IV. 
zj6. diftribution of lands, II. 
314. love of poverty, IV. 260. 
gold and filver money bani/hed 
Sparta, II. 3 if, 328. public 
meals, 316. education of chil- 
dren, 318, 33 1. . barbarous cruel- 
ty in refpe& to tbem, 333, 
33 jr. obedience to which they 
wereaccuftomed, 332. IV. 2j8. 
refpe& which they were obliged 
to have for age, II. 332. pa- 
tience and fortitude of the La- 
cedemonian youth, 320. pro- 
feflion and exercife of the Lace- 
demonians, 312. excefljve le';- 
fure in which thpy lived, 336. 
cruelty of the Lacedemonians 
in refpeft to the Helots, 337. 
chaft.ty and modefty abfolutely 
neglected at Sparta, ibid, com- 
mon character of the Lacede- 
monians and Athenians, IV. 
326. caufes of the decline of 
Sparta, 264. different kinds of 
.troops of which the Lacede- 
monian armies were compofed, 
309. manner in which the La- 
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cedemonians prepared for bat- 
tle, III. 143. military difcipline 
of Sparta, V. 254. navy of the 
Lacedemonians, II. 330 

Lacharzs, Theban, commands 
a detachment of the army of 
Ochus in that prince's expedition 
againft Egypt, V. 338. he forms 
the Cegeof Pelufium, and takes 
it, 339 

Laconia, province of Peloponne- 
fus, II. 292 

Lada, a finall ifland over againft 
Miletus, HI. 8 x 

L adits. Plutarch compofed a trea- 
tife to prove the induftry and 
capacity of the ladies, III. 123, 
happy firnplicity of the ladies ot 
antiquity, VI. zjo 

Lais, famous courtezan III. 418 

LAitrs, king of Thebes, his mif- 
fortunes, II. 303 

Lamachus, is apointed general 
with Nicias and Alcibiades in 
the expedition of the Atheni- 
ans againft Sicily, III. 402. his 
poverty makes him con tern pti- 

• ble to the troops, 4x8. he is 
killed at the fiege of Syracufe, 
HI. 431 

Lama, courtezan to Demetrius ; 
her enormous expences, VII. 
169. pleafantryof a comic poec 
in refpeft to her, ibid. 

Lamia, city of Theflaly, famous 
for the victory of the Atheni- 
ans over Antipater, VII. 33 

Lands. Diflribution of them in- 
ft.tutcd by Lycurgus at Sparta, 
II. 314. reflection upon that 
p..rrition, j a g 

Lao dice, wife of Antiocnus 
Theos, is repudiated by that 
prince, VII. 295. Antiochus 
takes her again, 305-. Ihecaufes 
biru to be poiibned, ibid, and 
Seleucus Callinicus to be declar- 
ed king in his flead, ibid. Ihe 
caufes Berenice and her .fon to 
be put to death, ibid. Ptolomy 
puts her to death, 30^ 

Laobice, daughter of Mitbridates 
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. icing of Pcmcus, marries Antio- 
. chus the Great, VIII. y 

Laodicb, filter of Demetrius 
Soter, and widow of Perfeus 
Icing of Macedonia, is put to 
death by Ammortius favourite 
of Alexander Bala, IX. i 1,9 
Laodicb, widow of Ariarathes 

VI, a&s as regent during the 
minority of fix princes her 
children, IX. 324, 348. ftie poi- 
fons five of them, and prepares 
to do the fame by the hxth, 
3jo. Ihe is put to death by the 
people, ibid. 

Laodicb, fifter of Mithridates 
Eupator, marries firft Ariarathes 

VII, king of Cappadocia, and 
afterwards Nicomedes king of 
Bithynia, IX. 350. part wh ; ch 

- he makes her aft at Rome be- 
; fore the fenate, 351. X. 72 
Laomedon, one of Alexander's 
captains,* provinces whkh fell 
to him after that prince's death, 
VII. 25, he is difpofleJed of 
them by Nicanor, who takes 
him prifoner, 62 
Laranda, city of Pifidia, revolts 
againft Perdiccas, VII. 51. tra- 
gical end of that city, ibid. 
Larijfa, city of Theflalyi II. 293 
Last hen es, chief magif.rate of 
Olynthus, puts that city into the 
bands of Philip, VI. 37 

Lasthenes, of Crete, fupplies 
Demetrius Nicator with troops 
for afcending the throne of Sy- 
ria, IX. 199. his bad conduct 
makes that prince commit many 
:. faults, 202 
LATHYRUS. .StftfPTOLOMY LA- 
THYRUS. 

Laws. Origin and inftjtution of 
laws, I. 2. laws of the Egyp- 
tians, 32. laws of Crete, IV. 
265. laws of Sparta, II. 3/3. 
laws of Athens, 341 

Leaping • exercife . amongft the 
Grei-ks, V. 47 

"Legion Romany foldiers of which 

- it wa$ compofed, . L 263 



Legislators, famous ones of 
antiquity, Draco, II. 339. So- 
lon, 340. Lycurgus, 311. Cha- 
rondas, III. 313. Zaleucus, 
315 

Lelex, firft king of Lacedsemo- 
nia, II, 303 

Levtiscus, fon of Ptolomy, is 
taken prifoner by Demetrius, 
and fent back to his father by 
that prince, VII. 139 

Lentulus is fent to Thebes by 
the Romans, to have an eye 
over Bceotia, during the war 
with Perfeus, IX. 22 

Lentulus, conful, is ordered to 
reinftate Ptolomy Auletes upon 
the throne, X. 167. he is pre- 
vented from executing that 
commiflion by a pretended oracle 
of the Sibyls, 168 

Leon, Corinthian, defends the 
citadel of Syracufe againft Icetas 
and the Carthaginians, V. 2 1 3 

Leon, Athenian is fent deputy 
with Timagoras to the court of 
Pt rfia, and accufes his collcgue 
at his return, V. 267 

Leonatus, one of Alexander^ 
captains: provinces that fell to 
him after that prince's death, 
VII. 25. he marches to the aid 
of Antipater befieged in La- 
mia, 33. he is killed in battle, 
34 

Leontiuai, city of Sicily, III. 

400 

Leonidas, governor of Alexan- 
der, VI. 107 

Leonidas I, king of Sparta, de- 
fends the pafs of Thermopyiw 
With unparalled bravery againit 
the innumerable army of Xer- 
xes, III. 143. he is killed there, 
144. the Lacedaimonians ereft 
him a magnificent monument, 
143 

Leonidas II, reigns at Sparta 
jointly with Agis, VII. 344. 
he oppofes the defigns of that 
prince, 35-1. he is, diverted of 
the fovereignty, . 3 52. be, efcapes 
to 
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to T*gea, 3fg. he is recalled, 
and replaced upon the throne, 
3 j-6. he lays fnares forAgis, 358. 
and puts him to depth, ; 361. he 
obliges the wife of that prince 
to marry his fon Cleomenes, 
363. death of Leonidas, 365-. 
his character, 342 

LEpurrpEs, Polemarch of 
Thebes, puts the citadel of that 
place into the hands of the La- 
, cedsmonians, V. 2ij". he, im- 
prifons Ifmenius, who was his 
opponent, ,2i6. he fends per- 
fohs co Athens to aflaffinate the 
principal exiles, 232. Pelopi- 
das, at the head of the confpi- 
rators, kills him, 237 

Leontius, Philip c general, in- 
fults Aratus fcroflly at a feaft, 
.VIII. 54. he is fecurity for the 

. fine laid on Megaleas uppn the 
feme account, ibid. Philip takes 

> the command of his troops from 

. him, and puts him to death, 
' .'9 

Leosthenes, Athenian; informs 
Athens of Alexander's' death, 
and animates them to throw 
off the Macedonian yoke, VII. 
29, he is placed at the head of 
the Greeks allied againft Anti- 
pater, 30. his glorious exploits, 
34. he receives a wound at the 
fiege of Lamia, ibid, and dies 

. foori after, ibid. 

LEOTYpHJDEs,' king pf Laceda:- 
monia, ! in jcqnjunc^ion . w.ith 
X.anthippus the A henian, gains 
a famous victory over the Per- 
fians near Mycalo, • -III. (184 

Leotychides, fon of Tirnara, 
wife of Agis, partes for, the fon 
of Alcibiades, and for that rea- 
fon is excluded the throne, III. 

420. IV. 150 

Leptinus, brother of Dionyfius, 
is put to flight by theCarthagi- 

. nians, with the fteet,under his 
command, V. 130. he is ba- 
nifhed, 148. and foon after re- 
called, ibid, he kills' CaJlippus 
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Dion's murderer, 247. he fur- 
renders himfelf to Timoleon, 
who fends him to Corinth, 
217 

JLePti nus, Syrian, kills O&aviua 

the Roman ambaflador, IX. 

188. Demetrius delivers him up 

to the fenate, 193 
Leptinus, Syracufan, Hiero's 

father-in-law, X. 3 

Lesbos, ifland of Greece, II. 294. 

revolt of that ifland againft the 
. Athenians, III. 346. theAthe- 
, nians reduce ic to its former 

obedience, 352, &c. 

Letters. Invention of letter* 

brought into Greece by Cadmu«, 
I. 77 

Leucon, king in the Bofphorus ; 
mutual generoGty between tha; 
prince and the Athenians, V. 

Lendra, fmall town of Bceotia, 
famous for the victory of the 
Thebans over the Lacedaemo- 
nians, V. 250 

Levinuj, Roman conful, de- 
feated by Pyrrhus, YII. 245, 
&c. 

Levinus (M. Valerius) is fen* 
into Greece and Macedonia in 
quality of prauor, to oppofe tha 

, enterprises of Philip, VIII. 74. 

. enem.es- he excites againft that 
prjnre, 75 

Leutychides is ele£ted king of 
Sparta in the room of Demara- 
tus, HI. 5I 

Lewis IV, king of France. 
Glorious teftimony which that 
prince renders the French na- 
tion, VIII. 286 

Libya, part of Africa, IX. 270. 
war ot L bya, or of the Merce- 
naries, I. 214 

Library. Famous libraries of an- 
tiquity; at Alexandria, I. 27* 
VII. 200. at Athens, If, 3/6. 
.at Pergamus, IX. 123 

Lie ini us, conful, is fent into 
Macedonia againft Perfeus, IX. 
14, 23. he encamps near the 
S river 
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river Peneus, i^j. he is defeated 
in a battle, 30. and afcerwards 
gains fome advantage over Per- 
feus, 38 
C. Licinius, the con ful's "bro- 
ther, commands the Iralian 
cavalry in his brother's army, 
IX. 30 

Licoras, one of the generals of 
Antiochus the Great, makes that 
prince matter of the city of Sar- 
tiis, VIII. 24 

Liguria, province of Italy, IX. 
128. its inhabitants fubjected to 
the MarGlians, by the Romans, 
ibid. 

LHybtum, city of Sicily, befieged 
by the Romans, I. 20J 

Linesof circumvallation and con- 
travellation amongft the an- 
cients, III. 343 

Lioness, Lxenaor Leona, name 
of a courtezan. Statue erected 
in honour of her by the Atheni- 
an?, II. 360 

Liflns, city of Illyria : fiege and 
taking of that city by Philip, 

• vni. 73 

LlVius» conful, is fent intoGf- 

k alpine Gaul, to oppofe the en- 
trance of Afilrubal into Italy, I. 

% 78. he defeats that general in a 
great battle, 279, &c. 

Loans. Law concerning them a- 
mongft the Egyptians, I. 33, 
8j. in what manner fuch as 
lived upon borrowing were 
confidered amongft thePerfuns, 
II. 224 

ZetMS, an Egytian plant of which 
they made bread, I. 59 

Love. Care of the ancients to 
avoid admitting any thing into 
their dramatic poems relating 
to love, V. 80. force of which 
that paflion is capable, VII. 

357 

Conjugal Love. Model of it, 
VII. 358 

Lucretius, prator, commands 
the Roman fleet fent againft 
Perfcus, IX. 22, be befieges 



Haliartus, a dry of Bceotit, 
takes and demoliihes it entirely, 
38 

Lucvl lus, commands the Ro- 
man fleet fent againft Mithri- 
dates, and gains two great vic- 
tories over that prince X. 93. 
he is elected conful, and charged 
with the war againft Mithn- 
dates, io6i he obliges that 
prince to raife the fiege of Cy- 
zicum, fog. and defeats his 
troops, ibid, he gains a com- 
plete victory over him, 113, 
ar.d obliges him to take refuge 
W,th Tigranes king of Arme- 
nia, 115. he fends an ambaffa- 
dcr to Tigranes to demand 
Mithridates, ibid, he regulates 
the affairs of AGa, 116, &c. 
he declares wjr againft Ti- 
granes, 118. and marches a- 
gaitift him, 120. he befieges 
Tigranocerta, 122. he gains a 
great victory over Tigranes, 126. 
and takes Tigranocerta, 128. 
he gains a fecond victory over 
the joint forces of Mithridates 
and Tigranes, 134. his army 
rcfufes to obey him, 135, 138. 
Pompey is fent to command 
in hi* ftead, 140. Luciillus re- 
turns to Rome, and receives 
the honour of a triumph, 144, 
his character, 138. meartswhicb 
he ufed for acquiring the know- 
ledge of the art of war, 9 3 
Lufitania, part of the ancient 
Spain, I. 147 

Lutatius, conful defeats the 
fleet-of the Carthaginians, and 
puts an end by that victory to 
'the firfl Punic war, I. 208, &c. 
Lnxnry. Fatal effects of luxury 
amongft the ancients, II. 277, 
&c.almoftalwaysattended with 
the ruin of Gate's, 278. III. 5-7, 
3.6 

Lycidas, Athenian, is for hav- 
ing the propofjls of Mardonius 
heard, III. 165). he is ftoncd, 
ibid. 
Lycia, 
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Lycia, province of Ada minor, II. conrra&ed alliances, C% 
5. ic is declared free by the Ro- Lying. Hew much abhorred a- 
mans, IX. 50, 109 mnngft the Perfians, II. 224 
Lyciscvs, deputy from the Acar- Lynceus, king or' Argos, II. 
nanians, endeavours to engage 300 
the Lac.datmonians in Philip's Lycestes Alexander, is con- 
party, VIII. 77 vifted of a confpiracy againft 

Lyciscus, iEtolian, is accufed of Alexander the Great, anJ puc 

having treated thofe with gre.it to death, VI. 287 

cruelty, who would notefpoufe Lysandra, Ptolomy's daughter, 

the Romans againft Perfeus, IX. marries Agathocles fon of Ly 

iii. P. ^milius acquits him, fimachus, VII. 219. after tha 

ibid. murder of her husband Ihe re- 

Lycon, Athenian, commander of tires to Seleucus, and engage* 

the Grecian troops in the army him to make war a^ainfl Lyfi* 

of Pifuthnes, is brought into the machus, zio> 

views of Tiflaphernes, whom Lysander is appointed admiral 

he joins, III. 373 by the Laceda:mon;ans, IV. 24. 

Lvcortas, Polybius*« father is he becomes very powerful with 

fent ambaflador by the Achaans Cyrus the younger, 27. he beats 

to Ptolomy Epiphanes, VlII. the Athenian fleer near Ephefus, 

»9f, 298. he is defied general 28. hii envy of Callicratidaa 

of the Acha-ans, and avenges fent ro fucceed him, 30. he 

Philopxmen's death, 317. he is commands the fleet of the La- 

deputed a fceoad time to Ptolo,. cedxmonians a fecond time, 41. 

my, 329 and gains a famous viftory over 

Lycurqus, fon of Eunomus, the Athenians at iEgofpotamos, 

kmg of Sparta, governs the 45. he takes Athens, 48. and 

kingdom as guardian to Chari- entirely changes the form of 

laus his nephew, II. 312. he the government, 71. he return* 

endeavours to reform the go- to Sparta, and lends thither be- 

vernmentof Sparta, and makes fore him all the gold ani lilver 

feveral voyages with that view, taken from the enemy, 52. he 

ibid, on his return be changes is fent to Athens to re-eftablilh 

the form of the government, the thirty tyrants, 69. he ftrangc- 

313, Sec he goes to Delphi ly abufes his power, 72. hefuf- 

to confute the oracle, and dies fers the Grecian cities in Afia 

voluntarily by abfUining from minor to confecrate altars to 

food, 32^ • reflexions upon Ly- him, ibid, upon thecomplainc of 

curgus's death, ibid. Phamabafus he is recalled to 

Lycurgvs, Spartan, corrupts the Sparta, 74. Lyfander accom- 

Ephori, and caufes himfelf to panies A^efilaus into Afia, 13 f. 

be elefted king of Sparta, VIII. he quarrels withhim, 138. and 

37. Chilo's attempt againlt returns to Sparta, ibid, his am- 

him, 42. Lycurgus flies into bitious defigns for changing the 

iEtolia to cfcape the rage of the fucceflion'-to the throne, 139. 

Ephori, and is foon after recall- he is killed before Halianus, 

ed, 6 a wh'.ch he was going to befiege, 

Lydia, country of Afia minor, II, 153. fome time after his death, 

6. kings of Lydia, 66. it is the plot he had formed againft 

fubje&ed by Cyrus, 13 J"- the thetwokings is difcovered, 163. 

manner in which the Lydians Lyfander's character^ 1,1 f4,&c. 

S z Lysander 
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Lvsander is elefled one of the 
Ephori at Sparta by the favour 
of Agis, VII. 349. he endea- 
vours to make the people re- 
ceive the ordinances of that ex- 
cellent young king, ibid. 
Lysiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, 
renounces his power upon the 
remonftrances of Aratus, and 
makes his city enter into the 
Achajan league, VII. 342. the 
Achasns make him their cap- 
tain-general three times fuc- 
ceffively, and then expel him, 
ibid, he is killed in battle. 366 
Lvsias, kinfman of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, is made governor by 
that prince of part of his domi- 
nions, and praeceptor to An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, VIII. 403. 
Antiochus gives him the com- 
mand of the army againft the 
Jews, ibid, he is defeated by 
Judas Maccabaeus, 408. he pnf- 
feffes himfelf of the regency 
during, the minority of Antio- 
chus Eupator, IX. 176. the go- 
vernment of Coelc-Syria and 
Paleftine is given to him, 177. 
he is defeated by Judas Macca- 
basu?, 179. he nukes peace with 
the Jews, 181. he is delivered 
up to Demetrius Sotcr, who puts 
him to death, 189 
Ltsias, one of the Athenian ge- 
nerals., who defeated the Lace- 
daemonians near theiflands Ar- 
ginufse, and:at their return were 
condemned to die, IV. 33, 
39 

Lysias, of Syracufe, Greek ora- 
ror, goes to fettle at Thurium, 
III. 313. he xajfes five hundred 
men to aid the Athenians a- 
gainit the tyrants, IV. 67. he 
carries Socrates a difcourfe for 
hisdefenfe, , 2.21 

Lysicles commands the Athe- 
nian army at Cheronsea, and 
is defeated by Philip, VI. 78 

LyJimachi«>A city of Thrace, VIII. 

186 



Lysimachus, provinces which 
fell to him ?.ftor /.iexandti ' r - 
death, VII. 2^. er.teis into 
a league with froiorny, Seieu- 
cus and Caflanccr, c^.air.ft Ac- 
tigonus, 107. treaty- of pe;ue 
between thofe pri: cos, which 
is immediately broken, izi, 
Lyfimachus aflurr.es the title of 
king in his dominions, 140. 
new league between Lyfimachus, 
Ptolomy, Caffander ar d Seleu- 
cus, againft Antigonus and De- 
metrius, 169. they divide Alex- 
ander's empire amongft them, 
373. alliance of Lyfimachus 
with Ptolomy, 177. he takes 
Macedonia from Demetrius, 
187. and divides it with Pyr- 
rhus, 190. he obliges Pyrrhus 
foon after to quit it, 192. he 
marches againft Seleucus, gives 
him battle, and is killed, 223 

Lysimachus, fon of Ariftides, 
his poverty, V. 35-7 

Lysimachus, Alexander's pras- 
ceptor, accompanies that prince 
in his expeditions, VI. 184 

Lyjimclia, a marfh near Syracufe, 
III. 422 

Lyfljirata, comedy of Ariftopha- 
nes; extract from it, V. 85 

M. 

MACCABEES. Martyrdom 
of them, VIII. 394 

Macedonia, Macedonians. Ma- 
cedonia, kingdom of Greece, 
II. 293. origin of the Macedo- 
nians, 297. commencement of 
their empire, 305. kings of 
Macedonia before Philip, VI. 
2. reigns of Philip, 7. and his 
fon Alexander, 115. Alexan- 
der's fucceffors who reigned in 
Macedonia, Caffander, VII. 173. 
Philip his fon, 180. Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, 185. Pyrrhus, 188. 
Lyfimachus, 190. Seleucus, 223. 
Ptolomy Ceraunus, 225. Sof- 
thenes, 228. Antigonus Gona- 
ta6, 234. Demetrius, fon of 
Antigonus, 
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Antigonus, 312. Antigonus 
Dofon, 320. Philip, fon of De- 
metrius, 395- Perfeus, VIII. 
364. Macedonia is declared free 
by the Romans, IX. 93. and 
fome time after reduced into a 
province or" the Roman empire, 
139 

MachaNidas, becomes tyrant ot 
Sparta, VIII. 78. he endeavours 
to fubje£t Peloponncfus, 107. 
Philopxmen marches againft 
him, 108. Machanidas is de- 
feated and killed in battle, 110, 
in 

Madates, governor of the coun- 
try of the Uxii for Darius, re- 
fufes to furrender to Alexan- 
der, VI. ayi. that prince fub- 
dues and forgives hira, 2jx 

Mag as, governor of Cyrenaica, 
and Libya, revolts againft Fto- 
lomy Philadelphus, and caufes 
himfelf to be declared king of 
thofe provinces, VII. 285. he 
caufes overtures of accommo- 
dation to be made to that prince, 
and dies during the negotiation, 
291 

Magas, brother of PtolomyPhi- 
lopator, is put to death by his 
order, VIII. 16 

Magi, employed in the divine 
worlhip of the Perfians. 1 1. 268. 
their religion, 269 

Magiftrate. Duty of a magiftrate, 
X. 6s 

Magntjia, city of Caria in Afia 
minor, II. 5. Artaxerxes gives 
the revenues of that city to 
Them iftocles for hisfubfiflence, 
III. 225 

Ma go, Carthaginian general, is 
fent into Sicily to make war 
againft Dionyfius the elder, V. 
129. after various efforts he 
concludes a peace with that ty- 
rant, 138. he lofes a great battle 
and is killed in it, I. i6y 

Mago, the former's fon, com- 
mands the army of the Cartha- 
ginians in Sicily, and gains a 
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great victory over Dionyfius the 
elder, I. 166. the Carthagini- 
ans place him at the head of 
their troops in Sicily againft 
Dionyfius the younger, 168. 
V. 213. he fhamefully aban- 
dons the conqueft of Sicily, I. 
j68. V. 213. he returns to Car- 
thage, and kills himfelf, through 
defpair, I. 169- v - a*4 

Mago, Carthaginian general, i« 
placed at th; head of the fleet 
fent to aid the Romans againft 
Pyrrhus, I. '84. hegoestoPyr- 
rhus in order to found his de- 
figns in refpeft to Sicily, ibid. 

MagO, Hannibal's brother, car- 
ries the news of that general's 
victory over the Romans at the 
battle of Cannae to Carthage, I.' 

268 

Mago, Carthaginian general, is 
tjken prifoner in Sardinia, I. 

274 

Ma herbal. Carthaginian of- 
ficer, endeavours to perfuade 
Hannibal to march direftly to 
Rome after thebattle ofCanna: 
I. 267 

Mahomet. Vulgar report con- 
cerning his tomb, VII. 300 

Malli, a people of India ; their 
war with Alexander, VI. 3f6, 
theyfubmit to that prince, 359 

Mamertines, people originally 
of ItaJy: they felie Meflina, 
city of Sicily, I. 187. they are 
defeated by Pyrrhus, VII. 261* 
a divifion arifes amongft them, 
which occafions the firft Punic 
war, I. 187. X. 5 

Man. Wherein the fcience of 
knowing mankind confifts, IV. 
177. men are the fame in all 
ages, 104 

Manasseh, king of Judah,isput 
in chains by the generals o£ 
Afarhaddon, and carried captive 
to Babylon, II. 40. he obtains 
his liberty, and returns to Jeru- 
falem, ibid. 

L. Mancinus, the conful Pifo'» 
S 3 lieu- 
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lieutenant, engages rartily in a 
poft, from whence Scipio hap- 
pily extricates him, I. 532 
Wandana, daughter of Artyages, 
. king of the Medes, is given in 
marriage to Cambyfes king of 
Perfia, II. 65. fhe goes to Me- 
dia, and carries her fon Cyrus 
with her, 8y. Ihe returns into 
. Perfia, 87 
Mandanis, an Indian philofo- 
pher, refufcs to follow Alexan- 
der in his train, VI. 349, 
Mandroclides, young Sparcjn, 
• ftipperts the party of Lyfander 
. the E:ho-,us through zeal f rthe 
public good, VII. 349 

Manetiion, Egyptian prieft; au- 
thor of the hiflory or' the Dy- 
nafties of Egypt, I. £4 

Mania, wife of Zenis, is con- 
: tinued in the government of 
/Eolia, after the death of her 
husband, and catifes herfelf to 
be admired for her conduit, IV. 
126, 117. (lie is afta(Fin.ired with 
t--er fon, by MiclioS her fon-io- 

M. AiAMLius, confu!, is fi.nt 
agair.it Carthago in the begin- 
ning of tiie firft Punic war, I. 

32a 

Makilius, tribune of the peo- 
. pie, prepares a decree for ap- 
pointing Pompey to command 
the armies againft the kings, 
Mithridates and Tigranes, X. 

139 

Manius Curivs, conful, gains 
a great victory over Pyrrhtis, 
and obliges him to quit Italy, 
VII. 266 

ManIvs Aquilius, confi 1, ter- 
minates the war againft Arifto- 
nicus, IX. 223. and enters 
Rome in triumph, 224 

L. Manlius, is appointed con- 
ful with Regulus, I. 192. they 
jointly gain a great victory over 
the Carthaginian* near Ecnoma 
in Sici!y, 193. they go to A- 
fxica, ibid. 



Mantlnta, ciry of Arcadia, fa-* 
mous for the victory of Epa- 
minondas over the Lacedasmo- 
nians, and for that of Philopx- 
men over Machanidas tyrant of 
Sparta, V. 288. VIII. 107 

Maracanda, capital city of Sog- 
diana, fubmits to Alexander, 
VI. 293 

Marathon, fmall city of Attica, fa- 
mous for the victory of the 
Athenians over the Perfians, 
III. 92 

M. Marcelluj, conful, is fent 
into Sicily to appeafe the trou- 
bles there, X. 43. actions of 
Marcellus in Sicily, 37, he 
forms the fiege of Syracufe, 
39. the confiderable lofles of 
men and /hips by the dreadful 
machines of Archimedes, o- 
blige him to turn the fiege into 
a blockade, 43. he undertakes 
feveral expeditions in Sicily, 46. 
he makes himfelf mafler of Sy- 
racufe by means of his intelli- 
gence in it, 47, &c. he aban- 
dons the city to be plundered, 
55. honours which he pays to 
the memory of Archimedes, 
;6. Marcellus, at firft as prtetor, 
and afterwards as conful, gains 
feveral advantages over Hanni- 
bal, J. 174 

L. Marcius, Roman knighr, 
preferves Spain to the Romans 
by his valour, I. 277 

Marcivs, ambafTador of the Ro- 
mans in Greece, has an inter- 
view with Perfeus near the river 
Peneus, IX. 17. he returns to 
Rome, 19. he is fent again into 
Greece, to regulate affairs there, 
zz 

Q. Marcius Philippus, conful, 
is charged with the war againft 
Perfeus, IX. 41. he fets out from 
Rome, and advances towards 
Macedonia, 42. after great fa- 
tigues he penetrates into Mace- 
donia, anU takes feveral cities 
there, 44, &c. 
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Maroon i us, fon-in-law of Da- 
rius, enters Macedonia with an 
army, III. 83- his ill fuccefs 

, obliges Darius to recal him, ib. 
he gives Xerxes fluttering coun- 
fels, which induce him to in- 
vade Greece, 112. Xerxes chufes 
him one of his generals, 131* 
that prince leaves him with a 
numerous army to reduce Greece, 
i6r. he caufes very advantageous 
offers to be made to the Athe- 
nians, which are reje&ed, 167. 
he enters Athens, and burns 
what had efcaped of it, when 
taken the year before, 169. he 
is defeated, and killed at the 
battle of Piatasa, 175- 

Mare of Phidolas, V. 60 

Marriages. Laws concerning them 
iaftituted at Athens and Sparta, 
II. 348. IV. 154 

Mariamne, grand -daughter of 
Ariftubulus, marries Herod the 
Idumxan, IX. 099 

Ma ri us, lieutenant under Metel- 
lus, fupplants that general,, and 
caufes himfelf to be appointed 
general for terminating the war 
with Jugurtha in his Head, I. 
36a. he gets Jugurtha into his 
hands, and makes him ferve as 
an ornament of bis triumph, 
363. &c. 

M. Marius, Roman fenator, is 
fent by Sertorius to the aid of 
Mithridates, X. io$. he is taken 
by Lucullus and put to death, 
no 

Maronda, city of Thrace. Cruel 
treatment of its inhabitants by 
Philip, VIII. 308 

Marseillians, Their embaffy 
to Rome, IX. 128. origin 
of the Marfeillians, 129. they 
fettle in Gaul, 130. wifdom of 
their government, ibid, their at- 
tachment to. the Romans, 133, 
they obtain grace of the Ro- 
mans for Phocata, which had 
been condemned to be de- 
ftroyed, 224 
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Masinissa, king of Numidia, 
efpoufes the party of the Ro- 
mans againll the Carthaginians, 
I. 282. 312. he aids the Ro- 
mans in tbe war a^ainft Perffus. 
IX. 15. he marries Sophonisba, 
and is foon obliged to fend ber 
ppifon, I. 313. conrcfts between 
Mafin'rffi and the Carthaginians, 
314- he defeats them in a bat- 
tle, 317. he dies, and at his 
death appoints Scipio iEmilianus 
guardian of his children, 353 
Masistus, fon of Darius and A- 
toffa, is one of the fix com- 
manders of the army of Xerxes, 
III. 131. tragical death of Ma- 
fiftus and his children, 189 
Massiva, Numidiari prince, is 
murdered in the midft of Rome 
by Jugurtha's orders, I, 360 
Mastanabal, MaGnifla's fon, 
iharcs the k ngdom of Numidia 
with his two brothers, after the 
death of their father, T. 355 
Mathaniah is placed upon the 
throne of Judah in the room of 
h:s nephew Jechouiah, II. 45 
Mattathias, Jew, of the Sa- 
cerdotal race, refufes to obey the 
ordinances of Antiochus, VIII. 
393. he retires with bis family 
into the mountains to avoid the 
perfecution, 394. death of Mat- 
tathias, 399 
Mathos, in concert with Spen- 
dius, caufes the mercenaries to 
revolt againft the Carthaginians, 
I. rij. he is placed at their 
head, ibid, he takes Hannibal 
prifoner, and caufes him to be 
hanged up in Spend ius's place, 
221. he is taken by the Cartha- 
ginians, who execute him, 22s 
Mausolus, kingofCaria, enter* 
into a confpiracy againft Artax- 
erxes, V. 309. he fubje&s the 
Rhodians, and the people of 
Cos, 320. his death, ibid? 
Malaga, city of India, befieged 
and taken by Alexander, VI. 

33a 

S 4 Mazarss, 
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Makares, Macedonian lord, is 
appointed governor of the cita- 
del of Sufa by Alexander, VI. 

248 

Maz« us, governor of Memphis 
for Darius, abandons that city 
to Alexander, VI. 218. be com- 
mands the horfe in the army'of 
Darius at the battle of Arbela, 
239. he furrenders himfelf, and 
rhe city of Babylon to Alexan- 
der, 243. that prince g.ves him 
the government of Babylonia, 
2 4f 

totals : public ones inftituted at 
Crete and Sparta, II. 316. IV. 

z66 

Micsnas, favourite of A uguftus, 
and patron of the learned, III. 

3 C 3 

Medicine. Origin and antiquity of 
medicines, If. 25-6" 

Medea, her means to efcape the 
purfuit of her father, X. 713 

Medes, ancient people of Afia, 
inhabiting Media, II. 52. hi- 
story of the kingdom of the 
Medes, ibid, empires of the 
Medes and Perfians united, 171. 
revolt of the Medes againft Da- 
rius Nothus, III. 37J-. that prince 
obliges them to return to their 
duty, ibid, manners of the Medes, 
U. 8 j. manner in which they 
contracted alliances, 63 

Media y kingdom of upper or greater 
Afia, II. 4. defcriprion of that 
kingdom by Polybius, VIII. 

118 

Medow, fon of Codrus, is placed 
at the head of the common- 
wealth of Athens, under the 
title of Archon, If. 302 

Megabates, noble Perfian, oc- 
cafions the mifcarrying of the 
enterprize of the Perfians againft 
Naxos through jealoufy of Ari- 
ftagoras, III. 73 

Megabysus, governor of Thrace 
for Darius, occafions the per- 
miflion that prince had given 
Hyftisus to build a city in Thrace 



to be revoked, III. 6%. he fends 
. deputies to demand earth and 
water of Amymas, 69. info- 

• lence of thofe deputies at the 
court of Amymas, and rcverige 
taken of them by the fon of 
that prince, ■ ibid. Sec. 

Megabysv's, fon of Zopyrus, is 
one of the fix generals of the 
army of Xerxes III. 131. he 
difcovers the plot formed by Ar- 
tabanes againft Artaxerxes, 21 f. 
he is charged by that prince with 
the \iar againft the revolted 
Egyptians, 238. he fubjects the 
Egyptians, and promife* to fpare 
tbeir lives, 239. Megabyfus, in 
defpair on feeing the Egyptians 
put to death contrary to the 
faith of treaty, revolts againft 
Artaxerxes, 240. he defeats two 
armies fent againft him by that 
prince, 241. he is reftored to 
favour, and returns to court, 
ibid. Artaxerxes 's jealoufy of Me- 
gabyfus at an hunting match, 
ibid, death of Megabyfus, 24a 

Megacl.es, fon of Alcmieon, 
puts himfelf at the head of one 
of the factions that divided Athens 
in Solon's time, II. 372. hi» 
marriage with Agorifta, daughter 
oF Clifthenes, ibid, he drives Pifi- 
ftratus cut of Athens, and foon 
after recals him, 355. he is 
obliged to quit Athens, ibid. 

Megaci.es, friend of Pyrrhus, 
VII. 245-. that prince in a bat- 
tle gives his mantle and arms 
to Megacles, and difguifes him- 
felf in his, 246. Megacles is 
wounded and unhorfed in the 
battle, 247 

Mecadatis is appointed viceroy 
of Syria by Tigranes, and go- 
verns that kingdom fourteen 
years, IX. 259. Tigranes recals 
him from thence, X. 134 

Mega leas, Philip's general, de- 
votes himfelf inrirely to Apelles, 
that prince's minifter, VIII. 46, 
5/, he infults Aratut, in con- 
cert 
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cert with Leonthis, at the break- 
ing up of a feaft, 54. Philip im- 
prifons him, and then fets him 
at liberty upon giving fecurity, 
Ibid, his bad defignsagainft Philip 
are dfcovered, 59. he kills him- 
felf to avoid a trial and the exe- 
cution of a fentence upon him, 
60 

Megalopolis, city of Arcadia, V. 
327. Aratus makes it enter into 
the Achjean league, VII. 342 

Mtgara, name or one of the quar- 
ters or' the city of Carthage, I. 

, 3J4 

Mrgara, city or Achaia, its foun- 
dation, II, 307. that city en- 
ters into the Achaan league, 
VII. 336 

Meg istones, Lacedemonian cap- 
tain, is fent by Cleomcnes to the 
aid of Argos, and is killed fight- 
ing in that c ty, VII. 377 

Melitus, Athenian orator, ac- 
cuks Socrates, IV. 120. fuccefs 
of that accufation, 219. he is 
condemned to die, 245 

Melon, Tneban, is appointed 
Boeotarch with Pelopidas and 
Charon, V. 239 

Memnon, Rhodian, reinftated in 
the favour or" Ochus, again ft 
whom he had taken arms, V. 
341. he endeavours co prevent 
Darius's generals from fighting 
the battle of the Grsu.kus, VI. 
130. he throws himfclf into 
Miletus, and defends that place 
againft Alexander 137. he de- 
fends the city o Halicarnaffus 
againft thatprince, 138. he tr mf- 
ports the inhabitants of that city 
to the ifland of Cos, 139. he 
advif -s Darius to carry the war 
into Macedonia, 143. that prince 
gives the execution of that en- 
terprize to him, and makes him 
general iffimo, ibid. Memnon be- 
fieges Mitylene, and dies before 
that place, ibid. 

Memnoju Memnon's ftatue in 
Thebais. Wonders related of 
it> I, 3 



Memphis, city of Egypt : irt foun- 
dacon, I. 68. taking of that city 
by Cambyfes, II. 195. and af- 
terwards by Alexander, VI. 

218 

Memphitis, fon of Phyfcon and 
Cleopatra, is murdered by hi9 
father, cut in pieces, and fent to 
his mother, IX.. 233 

Menander, Athenian, is made 
collegue to Nicias, general in Si- 
cily, III. 440. he forces that ge- 
neral to engage in a fea-fight, in 
which he is worried, 44 f. he is 
partly the caufe of the defeat of 
the Athenians near jEgofpota- 
mos, IV. 46 

Menander, comic poet, change 
which he introduced in comedy, 
V. 91 

Minander, one of Alexander's 
captains : provinces that fell to 
him after that prince's deatb^ 
VII. 25 

Mendes, ciry of Egypt, V. 305. 
a prince of that city difputes the 
crown with Neftanebus, ibid, 
he is defeated and taken prifones 
by Agefilaus, ibid. 

Menecrates, ridiculous vanity 
of that phyfician, VI. 96 

Menelaus, Ptolomy's brother, 
is defeated by Demetrius, and 
obliged to retire into Salamin, 
VII. 136. he furrenders himfelf 
at difcretion to Demetrius, who 
lends him to his brother without 
ranfom, 139 

Menelaus, fupplants Jafon his 
brother, high-prieftof the Jews; 
and obtains hia.office, VIII. 374. 
Jafon drives him out of Jeru- 
lalem, 378. Antiochus reinftate9 
h«m in the high priefthood, 379 

Menes, or Mifraim, firfi king of 
Egypt, I. 66 

Menon commands the Theflalian 
rroops of Cyrus's army in that 
prince's expedition agaicft his 
brother Artaxerxes, IV. 80. 
Tiflaphernes feifces him with the 

, other Greek generals by trea- 
S 5 chery,. 
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chery, and puts him to death, 
101. Menon's chara&er, 104 

Menostawes, nephew of Ar- 
taxerxes Longimanus, is de- 
feated and put to flight by M> 
gabyfus, HI. 241 

Mentor, Rhodian, is lent by 
Ne&anebus into Phoenicia to 
fupport the rebels there, V. 333. 
he is confounded on the approach 
of Ochus, 336. he puts the cicy 
- of Sidon into that prince's hands, 
ibid. Ochus gives him the com- 
mand of a detachment of his ar- 
jny againft Egypt, 338. Men- 
tor's actions in Egypt, 340. 
Ochus makes him governor of 
all the coaft of Afia, and de- 
clares him generaliflimo of ail 
the troops on that fide, 341. 
Mentor's conduct in his govern- 
ment, 34a 

Weny n. us commands the Mi- 
cedoilian garifon which Antipa- 
ter purs intoMunychia, VII. 39. 
Callander takes the command 
of that r'ortrefs from him, 68 

'idtrcenaries. War of the Merce- 
naries againft the Carthaginians, 
I. 211 

Mercury, Egyptian, to whom 
Egypt was indebted ft r the in- 
vention of almofl all the arrs, 
I. 71 

Mericus, Spaniard, delivers up 
one of the gaces of Syracufe to 
Marcellus in the nipht, X. 55 

JLfermnadx, race of the kings of 
Lydia, II. 67 

Merodach-Baladan, king of 
Babylon, fends ambafladors to 
Hezekiah to congratulate him 
upon the recovery of his health, 
I'- 34 

Merox, daughter of Cyrus, be- 
comes wife oi her brother Cam- 
byfes, II. T5.9* tragical death of 
that princefs,' \ 2.00 

Mesa bates, eunuch, cuts off the 
head and hand of Cyrus the 
yownger by order of Artaxerxes, 
IV. 8^-. punifljment infltcted on 



him by Parifatis, izj 
Mesraim. See Menes. 
Meftthfjerti or Letter-carriers, efta- 

bliflied by the univerfity of Paris, 
II. 232 

Mrffoiia, a country of Peloponne- 
fus, III. 20 

Messevians. Firft war between 
the MefTenians and Lacedaemo- 
nians, III. 21. the Meflenians 
defeat the army of the Lacedae- 
monians near Iihoma, 22. they 
fubmit to the Lacedasmoniar s, 
26. fecond war between the 
Meflenians and Lacedaemonians, 
ibid, the Meflenians are at firft 
victorious, 27. then defeated, 
30. they are reduced to the con- 
dition of the Hi-lots, ibid, they 
are reinflated by the Thebans, 
V. 2/9. troubles between the 
Meflenians and Achaeans, VIII. 
314. the Meflenians put Philo- 
pcemen to death, 316. they arc 
fubjedted by the Achatans, 317. 
fault of the Meflenians, which 
occafioned all their misfortunes, 
V. 160 

Messina or Messana, a city of 
Sicily, I. 187 

L. Metellus, corful, is charged 
with the war againft Jugurtha, 
I. 361. be is fupplanted by Ma- 
rius, 362. he enters Rome in 
triumph, ibid. 

Metellus fjg. C*cilms) Roman 
prauor, defeats Andrifcus, IX. 
138. and fends him prifoner to 
Rome, 139. he reduces another 
adventurer, named Alexander, 
ibid. 

Metkone, city of Thrace, deftroysd 
by Philip, VI. 25 

Metok, aiironomer, counterfeits 
the madman, and wherefore, 
III. 359 

Metrodorvs, of Scepfis, goes 
ambaflador for Mithridares to 
Tigrancs, X. 122. Mithridares 
puts him to death, ibid. 

Metrodorus, painter and phi- 
lofopher, is given to Pau u* 
/Emiliut 
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jEmilius by the Athenians for a 
tutor to his fons, IX. 92 

Mici ps a fucceeds his father Mafi- 
nifla in the kingdom of Nu- 
midia, I. 355. he adopts Ju- 
gurtha, his nephew, and makes 
him co-heir with the reft of his 
children, 356. Micipfa's death, 
3f7 

Micythus, guardian of the chil- 
dren of Anaxilaus. Prudence 
of his adminiftration, III. 304, 

Midias, fon-in-law in Mania, 
aflaHinateshismother-in law and 
her fon, in order to poflefs him- 
ielf of her riches and govern- 
ment, IV. 1 2 7. he is deprived 
of them by Dercyllidas, Ibid. 

Miletus, city of Ionia, III. 81. 
cruelties acted by Lyfander at 
Miletus, IV. 73. Miletus be- 
fieged and taken by Alexander, 
VI. 137 

Milo of Crotona, famous Ath- 
lcta, defeats the army of the Sy- 
barites, and deftroys their city, 
III. 31a- extraordinary ftrength 
of that combatant, 317. his vo- 
racity, 318. his death, 319 

Milthocitus, Thracian, aban- 
dons the Greeks after the battle 
of Cunaxa, and furrenders him- 
ielf to Artaxerxes, IV. 96 

Miltiades, Athenian, tyrant of 
the Thracian Cherfonefus, ac- 
companies. Darius in his expe- 
dition againft the Scythians, and 
is of opinion that fatisfaclion 
ought to be made tbem, III. 
66. an irruption of the Scythi- 
ans into Thrace obliges him to 
abandon/the Cherfonefus, whi- 
ther he, returns foon after, 70. 
he fettles at Athens, 86. he 
commands the army of the Athe- 
nians, and gains a famous vic- 
tory at Marathon over the Ter- 
fians, 9f, &c. moderate reward 
given him by the Athenians, 
joi. he fets out v/ith a fleet to 
reduce the revolted iflmds, and 
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has ill fuccefi in the ifle of 
Paros, 102. he is cited to rake 
his trial, and has a great fine laid 
upon him, 104. n >c being able; 
to pay it, he is put in prifbn, 
and dies there, . ibid. 

Mindarus, Spartan admiral, is 
defeated and killed in battle by 
ALibiades, IV. 17 

Mina, Greek money : its value, 
III. 355 

Mints, the product of mines was 
the principal riches of the an- 
cients, I. 127 

Minerva, goddefs, V. 5. famous 
feait at Athens in honour of her> 
ibid. 

Mhiifter* Wife leflbns for a mi- 
nifter, II. 227, &c. IV. 82, 
149, 

Minos, firfr king of Crete, IV. 
265-. laws inft.tutcd by him in 
his kingdom, ibid. Sec. hatred 
of the Athenians for Minos, 272. 
caufe of that hatred, 273 

Minucius (Marcus) is appointed 
matter oi the horfe by Fabius, I- 
257. he gains a flight advantage 
over the Carthaginians in thac 
dictator's abfence, 261. the peo- 
ple give him equal authority 
with the dictator, ibid, he en- 
gages with d fadvantage, out of 
which Fabius extricates him, 
Hid. he acknowledges his faulr, 
and returns t> his obedience, 262. 
he is killed at the battle of Cannse, 
266 

Misael, one of the three young 
Hebrews preferved miraculcwfly 
in the furnace, II. 46 

Mithras, name given the fun by 
the Perfians, IV. 6 1 

Mithridates I. king of Pon- 
rus, VII. iz. that prince fub- 
mits to Alexander, and accom- 
panies him in his expedition s, 
VI. 140 

Mithridates II. king of Pon- 
tus, fl'es ro avoid the rage of 
Antigonus, VII. ia 

Mithridates III. fcingof Pon- 
£6 tes> 
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i.us, adds Cappadocia and Pa- 
phlago nia to his dominions, VII. 

13 

Mithridates IV. king of Pon- 
tus, VII. 13 

Mithridates V. firnamed Ever- 
gttesy king of Pontus, aids the 
Romans againft the Carthagi- 
nians, VII. 13. the Romans re- 
ward him with Phrygia- Major, 
IX. 224. death of M.thridates, 
238 

Mithridates VI. firnamed £«- 
pator, afcends rhe throne of 
Pontus, IX. 238. X. 71. the 
Romans take Phrygia from him, 
72. he poffeffes himfelf of Cap- 
padocia and Birhynia after hav- 
ving expelled their kings, ibid. 
74, 75. he gives his daughter in 
marriage to Tigranes king of Ar- 
.menia, 74. open rupture be- 
tween. Mithridates and the Ro- 
mans, 76. thacprircega : ns ome 
advantages over the Roma r. a, 
78. he caufes ail the Romans and 
Italians in Afia-M nor to be 
maflacred in one day, 79 he 
makes himfelf matter of Athens, 
80. two of his generals are de- 
feated by Sylla, 88. and him- 
felf by Fimbria, 93. his fleet is 
alib twice beaten, Hid. he has 
an interview with Sylla, and 
concludes peace with the Ro- 
mans, 97. fecond war of the 
Romans wi:h Mithridates under 
Muraena, 102, it fubfifts only 
three years, 103 
Mithridates makes a treaty 
•with Sertorius, X. 103, 104. 
he prepares to renew the war 
with the Romans, 106. he feiz. s 
P„phlagonia and B'thy.iia, ibid. 
the Romans fend Lucullus and 
Cotta againit him, ibid. Mithri- 
dates defeats Cotta by fea and 
land, 107. he forms the fiege of 
Cyzicum, ibid. Lucullus obliges 
him to raife it, and defeats his 
troops, 108. Mithridates takes 
dm field to oppofc the progrefs 
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of Lucullus, 112. he is intirely 
defeated, and obliged to fly, ib. 
he fends orders to his fitters and 
wives to die, 114. he retires to 
Tigranes his fon-in-;aw, 115. 
Tigranes fends him back into 
Por.tus to raife troops, 122. 
Mithridates endeavours toconfole 
Tigranes after his defrar, 128. 
thofe two princes apply in con- 
cert to rsifing new forces, 130. 
they are defeated by Lucullus, 
*34 

Mithridates, taking advantage 
of the mifunderftanding in the 
Roman army, recovers all his 
dominions, X. 136, 139. he is 
defeated on feveral' occafions by 
Pompey, 145-, 146. he endea- 
vours in vain to find an afylum 
with Tigranes his fon-in-law, 
J 47* ne retires into the Bof- 
phorus, ij2. he pu*s his fon 
Xiphares to death, 155. he makes 
propofals of peace to P<;mpey, 
which are rejected, 156. he 
forms the defign of attacking 
the Romars in Italy, 1 5-8. Phar- 
nsces makes the army revolt 
againft Mithridates.. who kills 
himfelf, 159. character of Mi- 
thridates, 160 

MlTHRiDAiES-r, king of the far- 
thians, defeats Demetrius, and 
takes him prifoner, IX. 21b, 
213. he carries' that prince into 
his kirgdom, and gives him his 
daughter Rhodoguna ia mar- 
riage, 211 

Mithridates II. firmmed the 
Great, afcends the^ throne^ of 
Parthia after the death of- his 
uncle ATfahanes, IX. 232/306. 
he re-eftabliflies Antiochus Eu- 
febes, who had taken refuge with 
him in his 1 dominions, 257. he 
fends an ambaflador to Sylla to 
make an alliance -with the Ro- 
mans, X. 73. death of Mithri- 
dates, IX. 306 

Mithridates III. afcends the 
throne of Parthra after the death 
of 
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of Phraates,, IX. 307, Orodes his 
brother dethrones and puts him 
to death, 308 
Mithridates, young Perfian 
lord, boafts of having given 
Cyrus the younger his mortal 
wound, IV. 88. Piryfatiscaufe* 
him to be put to death 121 
Mithridates, eunuch and great 
chamberlain of Xerxes, makes 
himfelf an accomplice in the 
murder of that prince,' III. 214. 
he is put to death by the punifh- 
ment of the troughs, 219 
Mithridates, of Pergamus , 
marches wirh troops to the aid 
of Cacfar in Egypt. X. 183 
Mithroba rza nes, favourite of 
Tigranes, is fent againft Lucul- 
lus by that prince, X. 122. him- 
felf and his troops are cut to 
pieces, ibid. 
Mitylene, cap'tal of the ifli of Lef- 
bos, II. 294. that city taken by 
the Athenians; III. ^52 

Mnasippus is lent with a fleet 
by the Lacedamonians to re- 
take Corcyra from the Athe- 
nians, V. 243. he is killed in 
a battle, 244 
Mnaskires, king of the Pj.-- 
thians, IX. 307 

Mnevisy name of the ox adored 
• - iri Egypt, ' I. 24 

" Modtfly : traces of it amongft the 
ancients, II. 67. it was :ibfu- 
Iutely neglected at Sparta, II. 
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Moeris, king of Egypt, !• 69. 
famous lake made by him, 10 

Mohch, name given SJturn in 
Scripture, ' I. 114 

Mo Lb is made governor of Me- 
dia by Antiochus the Great, 
VIII. 3. he makes himfelf fove- 
feign in his province, 4. Antio- 
chus defeats him in a battle, ^, 
he kills himfe.f out of defpair, 
ibid. 

Monarchy. Original defign of mo- 
narchy, II. ff. monarchical the 
beft form of government, -210, 



Mohima, of Ionia . Mithridatea 
carries her with him in his train, 
X. 79. fhe marries that prince, 
1 1 4- tragical death of that prin- 
cefs, ibid. 

Monuments erected by the ancients 
for thofe who died for their coun- 
try, III. 10 1, 144. what kind 
ot monuments the moft dura- 
ble, , 261, 299 

Moral Phihfophy, or Ethics, it is, 
properly fpeaking, the fcience of 
kings, VI. 109 

Motya, city of Sicily, I. i£l 

Mummies, of Egypt, I. 46* 

Mummius, conful, is charged with 
the war of Achaia, IX. 144. fi« 
defeats the Achaeans, 146. takes 
Corinth, and intirely demolifhes 
it, 147. he prel'erves the ftatues 
creeled in honour of Philop.sc- 
men, 1-2. VIH. 319. noble 
difintercftednefs of Mummius, 
IX. 150. he enters R'>me in tri- 
umph, 154. he goes on an era* 
bafly into E^ypr, Afia, Syria* 
and Greece, 217 

MureNa commands the left wing 
of Syila's army at the battle of 
Cheronxa, X. 88. Sylla, on fet- 
ting out for Rome leaves him 
the government of Afia, 1 01. 
he makes war again ft Mithri- 
dates, 102. and is defeated, ibid* 
he receives the honour of a tri- 
umph at Rome, 103 

Mufxttm : Academy of the learned 
inftitmed under that name ac 
Alexandria, VII. 15,9. defcrip- 
t on or the building called Mu- 
laeum, 2 0 j 

Musicanvs, Indian prince: iub- 
jefted by Alexander, VI; ^63 

Mufu. *To whit perfection car- 
ried by the 3ncients, H. 2^4. the 
Greeks ccnfidcred it as an effen- 
tial. part in the education pf 
youth, IV. 298 theatre of mufic 
at Athens, III. 266. prius of 
mufic at the feaft of Panathenea, 
V. 6 

Mycale, promontory on the con- 
tinent 
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tinent of Afia, famous for the 
viclory of the Greeks over the 
Perfians, III. 184 

Jdyten*, city of Peloponneftis, II. 
300. kings of Mycenas, 301 

Mvcerynus, king of Egypt, I. 
80. mildnefe of his reign, ibid. 

Myrowide s, general of the Athe- 
nians, defeats the Spartans near 
Tanagra in Bceotia, III, 258 

Myrto, fuppofed fecond wife of 
Socrates, from whom he had 
much to fuffer, IV. 198 

Mtscellus, general of the Acha:- 
ans, founder of Crotona, III. 

JJtferitu Feaft of the lefs and 
greater myfteries celebrated at 
Athens in honour of Ceres Eleu- 
fina, V. 10 

N. 

NABARZANES, general of 
the horfe in the army of 
Darius, perpetrates an horrible 
crime upon the perfon of that 
prince, VI. 260, 8rc. he retires 
into Hyrcania, 263. he furren- 
ders himfelf to Alexander upon 
his promife, 274 
JSfABis, makes himfelf tyrant of 
Sparta, VIJI. 115. inftances of 
his avarice and cruelty, ibid, and 
.316, i6f, 193, Philip puts Ar- 
gns into his hands, by way of 
depofite, 164. Nabis declares for 
the Romans againft that prince, 
i6j. the Romans declare war 
againft him, 192. Flamininus 
inarches againft him, 194. be- 
fjeges him in Sparta, 197. ob- 
liges him to demand peace, 199. 
and grants it him, ibid. Nabis 
breaks the treaty, 207. be is 
defeated by Philopasmen, 213. 
and obliged to fhut himfelf up 
in Sparta, 114. he is killed, 
220 

Nabonassar, or Belefis king of 
Bibylon, II. 34 

Nabopolassar, king of Baby- 
Jen, joins v/ith Cyaxares king 
•of Media, beljeges Niricye, and 
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intirely ruins that dry, II. 41, 
63. he affociates his fon Nabu- 
codonofor with him in the em- 
pire, and fends him at the head 
of an army againft Nechao, 42. 
Nabopolajffar's death, 43 

Nabucodonosob r. or Saosdu- 
chin, king of Nineve, II. 40. 
that prince is attacked by Pbra- 
ortes, king of the Medes, 60. 
he defeats him in the plain of 
Ragau, ravages his dominions, 
and puts him to death, 41, 6c. 
he fends Holophernes with a 
powerful army to revenge him 
upon the people, who had re- 
fufed him aid, 61. intire defeat 
of his army, ibid. 

Nabucodonosor II. is aflbciated 
in the empire of Aflyria, by Na- 
bopolaflar, I. 94. II. 42. he 
defeats Nechao, and conquers 
Syria and PaJeftine, I. 94. II. 
42. hebefieges Jerufalem, makes 
himfelf mailer of it, and carries 
away a great number of Jews 
captive to Babylon, II, ibid, he 
reigns in Affyria after the dearh 
of his father, 43. Nabucodono- 
for's firft dream, ibid, that prince 
marches againft Jerufalem, takes 
it, and carries away all its trea- 
fures, 47. be defeats the army 
of Pharaoh king of Egypt,, re- 
turns to Jerufalem, and demp- 
lifhes its, fortifications j I. 98. II. 
45. he caufes himfelf to be a- 
dored as a Cud, 46. lie befie^es 
Tyre, and takes it a.ter ajpjjt; 
Cege, 46, 47. he mak.s himfelf 
mafter of Egypr, where he tales' 
; great fpoils, I. 101. Nabucodo- 
nyfor's fecond, dream, 11, 47. 
he is reduced to the condition 
of beafts, 49. he recovers his 
former fhape, and reafcends the 
tbrone, ibid, he dies, ibid. 

Napbtj, kind of bitumen -very 
combuftible, VI. 243 

Nar AVASus,Numidian lord, joins 
Barca in the. war with the Mer- 
cenaries, . J^'217 
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JSr.tvy, naval affairs of the ancients, 
l v. 313 

Naupaflus, City of iEtolia, II. 
292. it is befieged by Acilius, 
VIII. 237 

Kaxos, ifland, one of the Cyclades, 
III. 71. fedition at Naxos, which 
occafions the revolt of the Ioni- 
ans againft Darius, Ibid. 

NeapolU, quarter of the city of Sy- 
racufe fo called, III. 411 

Nearchus, officer of Alexander, 
undertakes to view the coaft 
from the Indus to the bottom 
of the PerGan gulf, VI. j6f. 
he fucceeds in his cnterprize, 
368, 37f 

Nkchao, king of Egypt, I. 91. 
he undertakes to open a com- 
munication between the Nile 
and the Red-fea, ibid, able na- 
vigators by his order undertake 
to fail round Africa, and hap- 
pily effect it, 92. Nechao marchei 
againft the Babylonians and 
Medes to put a ftop to their pro- 
grefs, ibid, he defeats Jofiah 
king of Judah, who oppofed his 
march, 93. he beats the Baby- 
lonians, ukes Carcamis, and re- 
turns into his kingdom, ibid, on 
his way he goes to Jerufalem, 
deprives Jehoahaz of the crown, 
and gives it to Jehoiakim, ibid. 
he is conquered by Nabucodo- 
nofor, who retakes Ciicamis, 
94. J I. 42. death of Nechao, 
I. 95 

Nectanebus, is placed by the 
revolted Egypt:ans upon the 
throne o- Egypt >n the room 
of Tachos, V. 304. he is fup- 
p )rted by Agefiiaus, ibid, by his 
aid he reduces the party of the 
prince of Mendes, 305. not be- 
ing able to del end himfelf a- 
gainft Ochus, he efrapes into 
Ethiopa, from whence he never 
returns, 340 

Nehemi ah, Jew, cupbearer of 
Artaxerxes, obtains permifllon 
of that prince to return to Je- 
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rufalem, and to rebuild irs for- 
tifications, III. 244, &c. he ac- 
quits himfelf of his commiflioii 
with incredible zeal, ibid* 

Nee.eus, of Scepfis, to whom 
Theophraftus had left the works 
of Ariftotle, X. J 00 

Ncmta, games inllituted near thac 
city, V. 34 

Niolas, brother of Melo and 
Alexander, brings the latter the 
news of Molo's defeat by An- 
tlochus, and then kills himfelf 
through defpair, VIII. 9, 10 

Neoptolemus, one of Alexan- 
der's captains > provinces that 
fell to him after the death of 
that prince, VII. 25. he joins 
Antipater and Craterus againft 
Perdiccas and Eumenes, 54 he 
marches with Craterus againft 
the latter, 5-5. and is killed in 
a battle, 56. character of Neop- 
tolemus, 53 

Neoptolemus, uncle of Pyrrhus, 
reigns in Epirus in his nephew's 
place, VII. 16, 180 

Neoptolemus, Greek poet, VI» 
90. 

Ne riglissor, puts himfelf at , 
the head of a confpiracy againft 
Evilmerodach king of Aflyria, 
and reigns in his ftead, II. 5c. 
he makes war with the Medes, 
and is killed in a buttle, xo6 

Niro (C. Claud. Nero) conful, 
quits his province, and makes 
hafte to join hiscolleguein order 
to their attacking Afdrubal, I. 

278 

Nr:vius, Roman officer, furpriz.es 
Philip's camp near Apollonia in 
the night, VIII. 69 

Nicander, is deputed by the 
/Etolians to Philip, VIII. 206. 
he endeavours to engage that 
prince to join Antiochus aga'nft 
the Romans, ibid. 

Nicanck, you-g officer in Alex- 
ander s army : rafh boldncfs, 
which colls him his life, VI. 

335" 

NiCANua, 
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NicANOR, Callander's brother, is 
put to death by order of Olym- 
pian VII. 87 

N/canor, governor if Media 
under Antyonus, is furprized 
in his camp in the .light by Se- 
leucus, and obliged to fly, VII. 
116. he is killed in a battle, 
140 

Nicakor, officer of SeleucusCe- 
1_ raunus, confpires againft that 
prince, and poif ns him, VIII. 
2. he is put to death by Acha:- 
ns, 3 
Nicanor, lieutenant general of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, marches 
againft the Jews, and is de- 
feated by Judas Maccabeus, 

VIII. 404, &c. Demetrius So- 
ter fends him with an army 
into Judjca, to aflift Alcimus, 

IX. j 90. he is defeated by Ju- 
das Maccabatus, and killed in 
battle, 191 

Nlcja, city built by Alexander at 
the place where he had defeated 
Porus, VI. 343 

Nicias, general of the Atheni- 
ans, makes them conclude a 
peace with the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, III. 185-, &c. ho opp fes 
the war of Sicily in vain. 40a. 
he is appointed general with La- 
machus and Aicibiades, ibid. 
407. his conduct on arriving 
in Sicily, 414. after fome ex- 
peditions he forms the fiege of 

J Syracufe, 4x3, 428. the city is 
reduced to extremities, 432. 
the arrival of Gyl'ppus changes 
the face of affairs, 434. Nicias 
writes to the Athenians the 
ftate of his condition, and to 
demand reinforcement, 437. 
twocollcgucs are appointed him, 
440. he is compelled by ! is col- 
leges to engige in a fea-fi^ht, 
in which he is duteated, 445. 
his land army is alfo defeated, 
448. he hazards another fea- 
fi^ht in concert with Demof- 
thenes, and is again defeated, 
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453, 456. he determines to re- 
tire by land, 457. he is reduced 
to furrender at difcretion, 461. 
he is condemned to die, and 
executed, 464 

Nicias, treafurer to Perfeus, 
throws the treafures of thac 
prince into the fea by his order, 
IX. 48. Perfeus puts him to 
death, ibid. 

Nicocles, /on of Evagoras, 
reigns at Salamin after his fa- 
ther's death, V. 295. admirable 
character of that prince, ibid. 

&c. 

Nicocles, king of Paphos, fub- 
mits to Ptolomy, VII. 1 12. he 
makes an alliance fecretly with 
Antigonus, ibid, he kills him- 
felf, ibid. 

Nicocles, tyrant of S'cyon, is 
driven out of that city by Ara- 
ttis, VII, 324 

Nicog f.nf.s, in whofe houfe The- 
miftocles refides at vEge, fup- 
plies his f;ueir with the means 
of no:n.' to the court of Perfia 
in fafeiy, III. 222. 

Nicolaus, one of P.olomy's ge- 
nerals, refufes to defVrr with 
Tbeodotus, and continues to 
adhere r;> Ptolomy, VIII. 16 

Nicolaus, venerable old man, 
harangues the Syracufans, to 
difluade rhem from condemn- 
ing the Athenian generals, III. 

461 

Nicomedes J, king of Bithynia, 
builds the city of Nicomed'13, 
VII. 10 

Nicomedes II, fon of Prufias 
king of B:thynia, goes to Rome, 

IX. 125. he kills his father, 
who had given orders fir mur- 
dering him, and reigns in his 
llead, 126. he fees up a child 
unjer the name of Ariarathes, 
and caufes the kingdom of Cap- 
pad' cia to be demanded tct 
him of the Romans, iX. 349; 

X. 72. his death, X. 74 
Njcomedes 111, afcends the 

throne 
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throne of B'.thynia, X. 74. he 
is dethroned by Mithridates, 
ibid, the Romans reinftate him, 
75. he is again expelled by Mi- 
thridates, 79. Sy'.la reconciles 
him and Mithridates, who re- 
ftorcs him his dominions, 97. 
Nicomedes, in gratitude for the 
ferv'.ces of the Romans, at his 
death leaves the Roman people 
his heirs, 105. IX. 260 

Nicon, Athleta, V. 216. adven- 
ture that happened to his ftatue, 
ibid. 

Nicostratus, of Argos, com- 
mands one of the detachments 
of Cchus's army in that prince's 
- expedition into Egypt, V. 338 
Nicostratus, pnetor of theA- 
cha:ans, defeats the troops of 
Androfthenes, who command- 
ed for Philip at CoriEth, VIII. 

177 

Kile, river of Africa. Its fources, 
I. 13. catara&s of the Nile, 
ibid, caufes of its inundation, 
14. time that its inundation 
continues, 15. meafure or depth 

■ of its inundation, 16. canals of 
Nile, 17. fertility occafioned 
by the Nile, 18. double profpeft 
occafioned by the Nile, 21. 
canal of communiration be- 
tween the t#o feas by the Nile, 
ibid. 

Nil^tjs, Ton of Codrus, fettles 
in Afia minor, IF. 307 

Nimrod, founderof the Aflyrian 
empire, II. 8. hiftory confounds 
him with his fon Ninus, 9. the 
fcripture places him very near 
Abraham; for what rea fon, 12 

Nineve, city of Aflyria, its foun- 
dation, II. 11, 13. defcription 
of that city, ibid, kings of Ni- 
neve, 12. deftru&ion of that 
city, 41, 63 

Ninus, king of Affyria, fucceeds 
Nimrod, and is often confound- 
ed with that prince, II. 9, 10, 
1 ?. he builds Nineve, 13. his 
expedition againft the Ba&ri- 



ans, 14. he marries Seniifa- 
mis, and has a fon by her, ib. 
he dies foon aft-T, ibid, 

N 1 ny as, fon of Ninus and Se- 
ir.iramis, reigr.s in AfTyria, II, 
29. effeminacy and floth of that 
prince, ibid. 

NiTocRis, queen of Babylon, II. 
51. infer'iption which (he caufes 
to be put upon her tomb, ibid. 

Ko-amon, famous city of Egypt, 
1.86 

Nobility. Wherein true nobility 
confuts, VII. 106 

Names, or governments of Egypt, 
I. 2, 73 

Numidians, people of Africa, I. 
312. their principal force con- 
fifted in cavalry, ibid, 

Nypsius, general of Dionyfius 
the younger, relieves the cita- 
del of Syracufe, clofely be- 
fieged by the Syracufans, V. iBf; 
he burns and plunders part of 
the city of Syracufe, ibid. 1 88* 
Dionyfius drives him out of Sy- 
racufe, of which he had made 
bimfelf mafter, 2oi 

Nysa, nurfe of Bacchus, VII. 

207 

Nyssa, fifter of Mithridates, falls 
into the bands of Lucullus, X. 

113 

O. 

OHedieme i model of it in the 
education of the Spartan 
youth, II. 319, 331. means 
neceflary to be ufed for obtain- 
ing voluntary obedience, 92, 
93 

Obelisks of Egypr, I. c 

Ocha, fifter of Ochus, is buried 
alive by order of that prince, 
V. 31$ 

Ochus, ta;kes the name of Darius 
from having put a ftop to the 
infolenceof Smerdisthe Magus, 
HI. 31. See Darius I. 

Ochus, fon of Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, marches at the head 
of a great army againft Sogdiar- 
nus, HI. 371, he gets that prince 
lata 
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into bis hands, and puts him to 
death, ib. heafcends the throne 
of Perfia, and changes his name 
from Ochus to Darius, ibid* 
See Darius Nothus. 
Ochus, Ton of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, opens his way co the em- 
pire by rhe murder of his bro- 
thers, V. 309. he afcends the 
throne of Perfia, and takes the 
name of Artaxerxes, 315. cruel- 
ties which Ik commits, ibid. 
his fuccefsful expedition ag.Vmfl 
Phoenicia, 33}, 337. Cyprus, 
334. and Egypt, 338. afu-r 
thofe expeditions he abandons 
himfelf to pleafures, 34a, he is 
poifoned by Bagoas, 343 
Octavia, widow of Marcellus, 
and filler of young Cxfar, 
marries Antony, X. 198. fhe 
leaves Rome co go to Antony, 
and arrives at Athens, 200. 
Antony forbids her to come 
any farther, ibid, fhe returns to 
. Rome, ibid, affront which fhe 
receives from Antony, iof 
,Octa vi us, (Ch.) pra:tor, com- 
mands the Roman fleet againft 
Perfeus, IX. 55, 50, 65. means 
Which be ufes to make that 
prince quit the idand of Samo- 
thracia, which was deemed a 
facred and inviolable afylum, 
83. Perfeus puts himfelf into 
his hands, 8r. Odavius receives 
the honour of a triumph, no. 
the Romans fend him to Syria as 
ambaflador, 178. he is murder- 
ed there, 187. the fenate erect 
a fhuue ro him, 188 
Octavius, Craflus's lieutenant, 
.endeavour* in, vain to confole 
him for his defeat, IX. 326. he 
I accompanies that general in his 
interview withSurena, 332. be 
is killed in defending him, 
333 

.Odton, or theatre of mufic at A- 
thens, III. 266 

Oibakes, Darius's groom, by his 
9ddte& (sews tiw crown of 
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Perfia to his mafler, II. iio. 

VI. 32 

Oebazus, Perfian lord, barbarous 
cruelty of Darius in rdp?£t to 
him, III. 62 

Oeconomy. It is one Of the prin- 
cipal qualities of political ability, 
III. 272 

Oligarchy, what it is, II. 3 

Ol?haces, king of Colchis, is 
fubdued byPompey, who makes 
him ferve as an ornament in 
his tr'.umph, X. l6z 

Olympiads, tpocha of the Olym- 
piads, II. 304 
Olympias, daughter of Neopco- 
lemus, is married to Philip king 
of Macedonia, and has by that 
prince Alexander the Great, VI# 
14. Philip repudiates her, 88. 
Alexander carries her to Epi- 
ri;s, 90. Polyfperchon recals her 
from Epirus, whither Ihe had 
retired during Antipater's re* 
gency, and divides the govern- 
ment with her, VII. 66. QJym- 
pias caufes Aridxus and his wife 
Euryd ce to be put to death, 86. 
CaGunder b.-fiegesher in Pydna, 
whither fhe bad retired, takes 
her prifoner, and puts her to 
death, 88, 89 
Olympia, city of Elis in Pelopon- 
nefus, famous for the temple of 
Jupiter, V. 34 
Olympia, caftle in the neighbour- 
hood of 5yracufe, III. 422 
Olympic. Solemn games of Greece, 
V. 34, 36. ladies admitted to 
them, 56 
OIynthus t city of Thrace, V. 224. 
the Lacedemonians declare war 
againft it, ibid, it is reduced to 
furrendcr, 228. Olynthus upon 
the point of being befieged by 
Philip, implores aid of the A- 
thenians, VI. 32. Philip makes 
himfelf matter of thac cicy by 
the treafon of two of its citi- 
zens, and plunders it, 37, 38 
Onisicritus, philofopher and 
hiflorian, Alexander deputes him 
w 
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to the Brachmans to engage 
them to join his train, VI. 348. 
he can prevail upon none of 
them to do fo except Calanus, 
35o 

Onksimus, Macedonian lord, not 

. being able to difliude Perfeus 
from making war with th'^ 0 " 
roars, quits bis parto an " re ~ 
tires to Rome, IX - 5"° 

Onias, fonof J*idus, high-prieft 
of the Jews, fucceeds his father, 
VII. S9- 1>1S death, 17 f 

Onia c > high-prieft of the Jews, 
/nakes himfelf venerable for his 
piety, VIII. 365-. he refufes 

. Heliodorus the treafures kept in 
the temple of Jerufalem, 366. 
he is depofed by the intrigues 
of Jafon his brother, 371. his 
death, 37J 

Onias, fon of the former, hav- 
ing failed of the hiph-pricilhood, 
retires into Egypt, IX. 197. 
he builds a temple there for the 
Jews, ibid. 

Onomarchus, brother of Philo- 

• metus, general of the Phocawns, 
takes upon him the command 
of the troops in his ftead, VI, 
a+. he is defeated by Philip, 
and killed in the battle, 26. his 
body is faftened to a gibbet, 
ibid. 

Onomastus, governor of Thrace 
for Philip, executes the cruel 
decree of that prince againft 
the people of Maronsea, VIII. 

308 

Ophellas, governor of Libya 
and Cyrenaica, revolts againft 
Pcolomy, and renders himfelf 
independent, VH. 125. he fuf- 
fers himfelf to be feduced by 
Agathocles, and carries him 
troops into the country of the 
Carthaginians, ibid. I. 182. 
Agathocles puts him to death, 
ibid, 

Ophra, king of Egypt. Sec 

Apries. 
Qrrivs, Roman proconful, mar- 
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ches againft Mithrid>* ' 
taken Pfifoner f ^ 

°% c/ " i o fam t ° , Dodona, ibid, of 
T * *°'.ijus in Boeocia, ibid, of 
Branchids, ai. of Claros, 
ibid, of Delphos, 22. ufual cha- 
racter of oracles, 25. whether 
they are to be afcribed to the 
operation of devils, or the kna* 
very of m<?n, 27 

Qrstftns : funeral orations pro- 
nounced in Greece over the 
tombs of thofe who had died 
fighting for their country, III. 

329 

Orator. Quality moft effential to 
an orator, V. 348 

Orchrjlra, part of the theatre of 
the ancienrs, V. 92, 94 

Orchomtncs plain of Bccotia, where 
the battle between Sylla and 
Archelaus was fought, X. 9a 

Orestes, fon and fucceffor of 
Agamemnon king of Mycenar,- 
ft. ?©» 

Orestes, Roman commiflary, 
goes to Corinth, and notifies to 
the Acharans the decree of tht 
fenate for feparating feveral ci- 
ties from their league, IX. 140. 
he flies to efcape the violence of 
the people, 141 

Oretes, governor of Afia minor 
for Cambyfes, puts Polycrates to 
death, and feifces the ifland of 
Samos, II. 203. Darius puts 
him to death, III. 3? 

Or o andes, of Crete, promifes 
Perfeus to receive him into his 
(hip, and embarks part of the 
riches of that prince, IX. 84. 
he runs away with thofe trea- 
fures, 85 

Oxobazus, is fentambaflador to 
Sylla by Arfaces king of Par- 
thia, to make an alliance with 
the Romans, X. 73. Arfaces 
puts him to death at his return, 
ibid. 

Orodes king of Parthia, IX. 
307. war of that prince with 
the 
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Oro'des?" " nder ? ra p S ' 3 ,° 8 ' 

Surena had fe°, f fV?/ 
<a „„ c „ n .W u »-ed by rhe de- 
feat of Craflus / 
death, 337. grief 01 , . 
for the death of his fon *-- 0 . 
rus, 343. he choofes Phraart" 
for bis fucceflbr, who caufetf 
him to be put to death, 344 

Onmafdcs, divinity worlhipped by 
the Perfians, II. 270 

Orontes, fon-in-law of Artaxer- 
xes Mnemon, commands the 

• land-army of that prince in the 
^ar again ft Evagoras, IV. 174. 
he accufcs Teriba'us fa'feiy, 
175". he terminates the war 
with Evagoras by a treaty of 
pezce, 176. Artaxerxes punilhes 
him for his faife accufacion, 
18a 

0«ontes, governor of MyGs, 
joins with the provinces of Afia 
minor in their revolt againft 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and then 
betrays them, V. 307 

Orphans, Charondas's law in 
favour of them, III. 315 

Or sac es, old general, accompa- 
nies Pacorus in his expeditions 
by order of Orodes, IX. 338. 
he is killed in a battle, 339 

Orsines, governor of Paffa^ar- 
dac, re-effablifhes good order 
throughout the whole province, 
VI. 370. he goes to meet A- 
lexander with magnificent pre- 
fents, ibid, he is put to death 
in effeft of the fecret intrigues 
of the eunuch Bagoas, 371 and 
37i 

Orthia. Inhuman worfhip ren- 
dered by the Lacedaemonians to 
Diana, firnamed Orthia, II. 

320 

Ortygia, ifland near Syracufe, III. 

421 

Os-kus, king of Samaria, revolts 
againit the king of Affyria, II. 
35-. he is laden with chains by 
Salmanazar, and put in prifon 
Sqi the reft of his life, ibid. 



Osiris, Perfian lord, marches at 
the head of an army againfi 
Megabyfus, III. 241. he is de- 
feated and taken prifoner, ibid. 
Megabyfus generoufly fends him 
back to Arcaxerxes, ibid. 

Ostanes, chief of the Magi, ac- 
"---Tipanies Xerxes in his ex- 
pedite again ft Greece, III. 

185 

OJiracifm, a k.r.4 0 f fenterce a- 
mongft the Athenians, by which 
perfons were coi.Jp mne d to 
banifhment, III. 103. tv, e ba- 
nifhmentof Hyperbolus putb^n 
end to the oflracifm, 395 

Osymandias, king of Egypt, I. 
67. magnificient edifices, which 
he cauled to be erefted, ibid. 
famous library formed by that 
prince, ibid, his tombfurround- 
ed with a circle of gold, which 
Cambyfes afterwards took a- 
way, 68. II. 198 

Otanes, Perfian lord, difcovers 
the impofbre of Smerdis the 
Magus, by tbe means of bit 
daughter, II. 206. he forms a 
con/piracy againft that ufurper, 
207. he re-eftabliflies Sylofon 
tyrant of Samos, III. 44 

OTHRVADES.Lacedxmonian, ob- 
tains tbe victory for the Laceda:- 
monians over the Argives by 
bis valour, III. 19. he kills 
himfelf upon the field of battle, 
ibid. 

Oxathres, brother of Darius, 
diftinguifhes himfelf in the bat- 
tle of Issvs, VI. 163. Alexan- 
der puts Beffus into his hands, 
to inflicl: upon that traitor the 
punifhment he deferved, 292 

Oxyrinchus, city of the lower The- 
bais, I. 44. wonder related of 
that city by the Abbe Fleury in 
ecclefiamcal hiftory, ibid. 

Ox yartes, Perfian prince, en- 
tertains Alexander in his houfe, 
and gives him his daughter 
Roxane in marriage, VI. 3 1 5 

Oxydkacve, people of India, VI. 

3/6. 
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3f6 their capital befieged and 
tnken by Alexander, 357. they 
fjbmit to that prince, 360 

P. 

PACORUS, f>n of Orodes. 
king of the Parthians, enters 
Syria at the head of an army, 
and befieges Antioch, IX. 338. 
he raifes the fiege of that cicy, 
and is defeated in a battle, 339. 
he returns into Syria, and is de- 
feated and killed in a battle, 

Pagan. Definition of a pagan by 
Tercullian, III. 229. the ule 
■we are to make or the praiics 
given the pagans, 8. See Pa- 
gan! fm. 

Paganifm. General reflections upon 
paganifm, V. 3, 4. abfurdities 
of pagan fm, 16, 18. what the 
higheft perfection to be expected 
from it was, III. 316 

Pa/amcdts, tragedy wrote by Eu- 
ripides on occafion of thedeath 
of Socrates, IV. 245 

Palefiint, province of Syria, II. 6 

Palejlrx, public fchools in which 
the Athlete exercifed themfelves 
in wreftling, V. 41 

Palica, city of Sicily, near which 
there was a temple famous for 
the £in£tity of the 03ths taken 
there, III. 307 

Pa'i fades difference of thofe tiled 
by the Greeks and Romans in 
fortifying their c»mps, VIII. 

167 

Pammenes commands the troops 
fent by the Thebans to the aid 
of Artabafus, and occafions his 
gaining two cunfiderabje victo- 
ries, V. 317 

Pammenes, Athenian general, 
marches to the aid of the city of 
Megalopolis, befieged by the 
Laced asmonians, V. 329 

Pamphylia, province of Afia mi- 
nor, * II. 5 



Panathcnea, feftival celebrated at 
Athens, V. $ 

Pancratium, kind of combat a- 
mongft the ancients, V. 47 

PanjEtius, Stoic philofopher, he 
accompanies Scipio in his era- 
bally to the kings of the Eaft, 
IX. 218 

Pantauchus, Perft-us's ambafla- 
dor to Gent us, engages that 
prince in his mailer's intereft 
againfi the Romans, IX. 64 

Panth je. a, wife of Abradate«, is 
taken prifoner by Cyrus, II. 
110. conduct of that prince in 
regard to her, ibid, /he brings 
over her husband to Cyrus, 112. 
her difcourfe with him before 
he fets out for the battle, 127. 
the exec-fs of her grief upon the 
death of Abradates, 135-. fhe 
ftabs herfelf with a dagger, and 
falls dead upon her husband, 
ibid. 

Paplagoma> province of Afia mi- 
nor, II. 4 

Patiria, mother of the fecond 
Scip'.o Africanus: magnificent 
liberality of Scjp'.o in regard to 
her, I. 347 

Papyrus, plant of Egypt: defcrip- 
tion of it, I. 57 

Par alus, Jail of the legitimate 
children of Pericles, dies of the 
plague, HI. 336 

Parajar/^a, meafure of ways pe- 
culiar to the Perfians, IV. ji8 

Parchment : invention of parch- 
ment, I. ^8 

Paris, Trojan, returning home 
with Helen, whom he had ra- 
vifhed is carried by a tempeft 
into one of the mouths of the 
Nile, I. 78. Proteus king of 
Egypt obliges him to leave He- 
len with him, and to quit E- 
gypt, ibid. Paris returns to Troy, 
ibid. 

Parmenio, one of Alexander's 
generals, is placed at the head 
of the infantry, in the expedi-. 
tion of that prince againft the 
Perf iaJ :s, 
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Perfians, and does him great 
fervice, VI. 128. he feizes the 
pais of Syria, and makes him- 
felf mafter of the fmall city of 
Jflbs, 155. Alexander confides 
the treasures laid up in Damaf- 
cus, and the keeping of the 
prifoners, to him, 173. Par- 
menio advifes that prince to 
accept Darius's offers, 202. fur- 
prize of Parmenio, on feeing 
Alexander proftrate himfelf be- 
fore the high-prieft Jaddus, 206. 
Alexander caufes him to be 
killed as an accomplice in the 
confpiracy of Philotas, 288. 
praife of Parmenio, ibid. 
Parmys, daughter of the true 
Smerdis, marries Darius I, 
III. 32 

Parricide. Reafuns that prevent- 
ed Solon from making any 
law againft that crime, II. 

35* 

Parthentans, illegitimate chil- 
dren of the Lacedemonians : 
they banim themfelves from 
Sparta, and fettle ac Tarentum 
in Italy, III. 22 

Parthenon, temple of Minerva at 
Athens, III. 264 

Parthia, country of theParthians, 
province of upper Afia, II. 4. 
beginning of the empire of the 
Parthians, JX. 304. kings of 
Parthia from Arfaces I, to Oro- 
des, ibid* &c. 

Parysatis, fitter and wife of 
Darius Nothus, III. 372. her 
afcendant over her husband, 
ibid. IV. 25-. idolatry of Pary- 
fatis for her fon Cyrus, ibid. 
54, 5-7. flie obtains pardon of 
Artaxerxes for that fon, and 
caufes him to be fent back to 
his government, 57. cruelty 
and jealoufy of Paryfatis, 121, 
122. /lie poifons Statira, 123. 
Arraxerxes confines her in Ba- 
bylon, 124 
Pafargatbi, city of Perfia, fubmits 
to Alexander, VI, 257 
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Patarbemis, officer of Apries, 
not having been able to feke 
Amafis in the midit of the re- 
volted Egyptians, is treated in 
the moll cruel manner by that 
prince, 1. 99 

Patience of the Lacedemonians, 
II. 320 

Patisithes, chief of the Magi, 
places his brother Smerdis upon 
the throne of Perfia, II. 204. 
he is killed with his brother, 

209 

Patrocxus, governor of Baby- 
lon for Seleucus, abandons that 
city upon the approach of De- 
metrius, and retires into the 
marines, VII. 119 

Patroclus, commands the fleet 
fent by Ptolomy Philadelphia to 
the aid of the Athenians be- 
fieged by Antigonus Gonatai, 
f- VII. 284. he returns into E- 
gypt, and at Caunus caufes So- 
tades the Satyric poet to be put 
to death, 28/ 
Patroclus, Athenian, cites 
Demofthenes before the judges 
as an infractor of the laws, V. 
355. bad fuccefs of his actua- 
tion, ibid' 
Patron, general of the Greeks 
in the pay of Darius, advifes 
that prince in vain to confide 
the guard of his perfon to the 
Greeks, VJ. 261 

Pauxus ^Emilius. See JEmi- 
li vs. 

Pausanias, king of Lacedaemon, 
commands the army of the 
t Greeks jointly with Ariftides, 
and gains a great battle over 
the Perfians, III. 174, &c. he 
makes the Laced armonians lofe 
the chief command byhishaugh- 
tinefs, 197. his fecret confpiracy 
with the Perfians, 2C0. he is 
djfeovered, 201. and punimed, 
20J 

Pausanxas, king of Lacedasmo- 
nia, commands at the fiege of 
Athens, IV, 49. he obtains peace 
for 
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for the Athenians, 69. he ne- 
glects to march to the aid of 
Lyfander, and is fummoned to 
take his trial on his return, 153. 
he refufes to appear, and is con- 
demned to die, ibid, he retires 
to Tegxa, and dies there, ibid. 

Pausanias, Macedonian prince, 
poffcfles himfelf of the throne 
of Macedonia, VI. 4. he is de- 
throned by Iphicrates, _ 5 

Pa us ami as, young Macedonian 
lord, cannot obtain fatiffacVion 
of Philip for an infult which he 
had received from Artalus, VI. 
91. he affdffinates Philip in re- 
venge, and is torn to pieces upon 
the fpot, ibid. 

Pausistrattjs, commander of 
the Rhodian fleet, is defeated 
by Polyxenides, Antiochus's ad- 
miral, and ki led in the battle, 
VIII. 243 

Pay, of the troops by fea and land 
amongrt the ancients, IV. 319, 
320 

Peace. It ought to be the end of 
every wife government, VII. 

74 

Pedaretcs, Lacedemonian: his 
love of his country, If. 321 

Pel a so us teaches the firft Greeks 
tj live upon acorns, II. 2.98 

Ptlla, capital city of Macedonia, 
famous for the birth of Philip and 
Alexander. VI. 1 

Pelop i das, Theb3n : his cha- 
racter, V. 230. his friendfhip 
with Epaminondas, 231. he a- 
bandons Thebes, and retires to 
Athens, 226. he furms the de- 
fign of reinflating rhe liberry of 
his country, 232. he is elected 
Bceorarcb, 239. he drives the 
garifon cut or the citadel, ibid. 
he caufes the Atheniins to de- 
clare for the Thebans, 243. he 
gains an advantage over the La- 
cedaemonians near Tepyra, 245. 
he commands the facred batta- 
lion at the battle of Leuctra, 
250. he is created Boeotarch with 
Epaminondas, ravages Laconia, 



and advances to the gates of 
Sparta, af 5, ay 8. at his return 
he is accufed and acquitted, 261. 
theThebans fend him ambaflTador 
to the court of Perfia, 265. his 
credit with Artaxerxes, ibid, 
Pelopidas marches againft A- 
lexander, tyrant of Pherrc, and 
reduces him to reafon, V. ±6g. 
he goes to Macedonia to appeafe 
the troubles of that court, and 
brings away Philip as an ho- 
mage, 270. VI. 5. he returns 
into Theflaly, V. 270. he is 
feiied, and made prilbner, by 
treachery, 271. he animates 
Thebe, wife of Alexander, a- 
gainft her husband, 273. he is 
delivered by Epaminondas, 275. 
Pelopidas marches againft the 
tyrant, gains a victory over him^ 
and is killed in the battle, 276. 
&c. lingular honours paid to his 
memory, 278 

Pelotidas, one of the officers of 
Mithridates, is fent ambaflador 
by that prince to demand fatif- 
factioii of the Romans, and to 
declare war againft them in cafe 
of refufal, X. 75, 76 

Pclopennefns, province and penin- 
fula of Greece, now called the 
Morea, II. 292, 301. Pelopon- 
nefian war, III. 315 

Pelops gives his name to Pelo- 
ponnefus, II. 301 

Pcltifittm, city of lower Egypt, I. 

22 

Pen/ions. Mjnner of giving pen- 
nons by the kings of Perfia, II. 

236 

Pentacojiemedlmm ', citizens of the 
firft clafs at Athens, IV. 276 

Pcntathlum, affemblage of feveral 
ag.miftic exercifes amongft the 
Greeks, V. 47 

Pen thilus, fon of Oreftes, reigns 
at Mycenae with his brother Ti- 
famenes, II. y i 

People, defcription and character 
of the people, 111. z?2. IV. 40, 
V. 321. VII. 71. X. 33 

f ERDICCAS, 
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Pe W>J[,ccas,, fon jokAmyntas', II. 
is placed upon the throne of. Ma- 
cedonia by.P^lopida*,, V. ^69. 
.VI* J. he is killed in a battle a- 
gainlt the Illyrians, V. 270. 

. . ' . , . VI. 6 

Peadiccas, one of Alexander's 
generals, receives that prince's 
ring a moment before his death, 
VL 396. provinces which fell 
to. him after the death of Ale- 
xander, VII. 2j« he is appointed 
guardian of Aridacus, and regent 
of the empire, 24. he puts Sta- 
tira, Alexander's widow, to 
death, 27. he quells the revolt 
of the Greeks in Upper Afia, 28. 
he puts Eumenes into poffeffion 
of Cappadocia, 51. he marries 
Cleopatra, Alexander's fitter, 
j2. his unfortunate expedition 
into Egypt, 54, 56. he is killed 
there, 57 

TtrgamHSy city of Great Myfia in 
Afia Minor, II. f. kings of 
Pergamus, VI.'. n. the king- 
dom of Pergamus becomes a Ro- 
man province, IX. 223 

Periandek, tyrant of Corinth, 
is ranked in the number of the 
feven fages, II. 30J, 377 

Pericles, Athenian : his extra- 
ction, HI. 24.7. his education, 
ibid. *are that he takes to culti- 
vate his mind by the fludy of the 
Sciences, and of exercifing him- 
felf in eloquence, 249. means 
that he employs for conciliating 
the favour of the people, 2jx>, 
251. he undertakes to reduce 
the power of the Areopagus, 
and fucceeds in it, 274. IV. 
287. Thucyd des is oppofed to 
him, 262. he adorns Athens 
with magnificent buildings, 263. 
envy of the Athenians againlt 
Pericles, 164. he juftifies him- 
felf, and caufes Thucydides to 
be banifhed, 266. he changes 
his conduct in refpe£t to the 
people, 267. his great authority, 
268. his difintereftednefs, 270 
2 



v .... .JSxpejlirians^f pe^e*4nto 

r; - the Thracjan : Cbejfonefu;Sj rill. 

, , 274. : about JPeloponnefus, .275, 

, f ,and- againfl Eubcea, 2,76. he re- 
duces the Samiansy and derno- 
. lilhes their walls, ibid, he caufes 

. aid to be granted the jeqple of 
Corcyra againft the Corinthjanj, 
277. troubles given him by h.s 
epemies, 285, 288. he deter. 

. mines the Athenians to enter 
into a war with the Lacedamo- 
nians, 289. and to fliut them- 
felves up within their walls, 
323. he prevents them from.tak- 
ing the field, whilft then- lands 
are ravaged, 32 f. he makes the 
funeral oration of the Athenians 
killed dunng the campaign, 
329. the Athenians diveft him 
of tbe command, and fine him, 
S3y. grief of Pericles for the 
death of his fon Paralus, 336. 
the Athenians reinftate. him, 
337. and permit him to enroil 
his illegitimate fon amongft the 
citizens, 339. ■ death of.. Peri- 
cles, 340. his praife,. _ ■ ' .ibid. 

Pericles, fon of the former, 
one of the Athenian generals, 
who defeated the Laceda;mo- 
nians near the ifland Arginufar, 
is condemned with his colleges 
to die, IV. 35, 35 

Pcrinthus, city of Thrace, befie^.3 
by Philip, and delivered by the 
Athenians, ' VI. 61, 6; 

Perjury. Puniihment, of perjury 
in E, : :ypt, I. 3: 

Perpenna, Roman ambaflador 10 
Gentius, is imprifoned, IX. 6:. 
Anicius delivers him, and fends 
him to Rome with the news c; 
his victory, 66. Perpenna, when 
conful, marches againlt Arift > 
nicus, defeats him in a battle, 
and takes him prifoner, 223. he 

. dies on his ruturn to Rome, 
ibid. 

Perjia, province of Afia, 11. 4. 
foundation of the Perfian em- 
pire by Cyrus, 171, kings who 
reign e J 1 
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Mlgned in Ferfia ; Cyrus, ibli. 
Cambyfes, 192, Smerdisthe Ma- 
gas, 204. Darius fon of Hyftaf- 
pes, III. 35. Xerxes, in. Ar- 
taxerxes Longimamis,2i8. Xer- 
xes, II. 369. Sogdiaruis, 370. 
Darius Nothus, 371. Artaxerxes 
JMnsmon, IV. 57. Ochus, V. 
317. Arfes, 344. Darius Codo- 
jnaDug, ibid. deffru&ion of the 
empire of the Perfians by Ale- 
xander, VI. 264, vices which 
occafioned the decline, and ac 
length the ruin of the Pcrfian 
empire, ibid. II. *7f- V. 310 
Manners and cuftoms of the 
Perfians, II. 211. education of 
the Perfians in the time of Cy- 
rus, 82. government of the Per- 
fians, 212. form of it monar- 
chical, ibid, coronation of their 
kings, IV. s$< refpect paid to 
them, II. 212. manner of edu- 
cating their children, 214, 215*. 
public council of the Perfians, 
3.16. administration of jufticc, 
219. attention to provinces, 
224. cjreof their finances, 233. 
of war, 236. entrance into the 
troops, 237. arms of the Per- 
fians, 238. their chariots armed 
with fcithes, 239. military dif- 
cipline of the Perfians, 241. their 
order of battle, 243. manner of 
going to battle, IV. 84. quality 
of the Perfian troops in the time 
of Cyrus, and after that prince, 
II. 244, 249. arts and fciences 
of the Perfians, aji. their re- 
ligion, 26^. marriages and bu- 
rials, 272 
Pirseus, firft king of Mycense, 
II. 300 

TERStVs, fon of Philip, laftking 
of Macedonia, forms a confpi- 
racy againft his brother Deme- 
trius, and accufes him to Philip, 
VIII. 336, 337, 339. hisfpeech 
-againft bis brother, 342. Perfeus 
removes from court to avoid his 
father's indignation, 362. he 
takes p -ffeffion of the throne of 
Macedonia after his father's 



death, 364. he puts Antieonus 
whom his father had chofen his 
fucceflbr, to death, IX. 3. he 
prepares fVcretly for war With 
the Romans, 4. he endeavours 
to gain allies, ibid, he tries in 
vain to bring over the Acha> 
ans, j. the Romans are in- 
formed of his fecret meafures, 
8. Eumenes confirms them con- 
cerning his proceedings, ibid: 
Perfeus endeavours to rid him- 
fclf of that prince, firft by af- 
faftination, 11. and afterwards 
by poifon,/£/'i. rupture between 
Perfeus and the R mans, 13. in- 
terview of Perfeus and Mar- 
cius, 17. war declared in form, 
22. Perfeus advances with hi* 
troops near the river Peneus, 
27. battle of the cavalry, in 
which that prince gains a con- 
siderable advantage, and make* 
an ill ufe of it, 30, 33. he makes 
propofals of peace, which ar» 
rejected, 36. he takes frighe 
upon the arrival of the conful 
Marcius in Macedonia, and 
leaves him the paflageopen, 46. 
he refumes courage foon after, 
47, 48. he folicits aid on all 
fides, 60. his avarice lofes him 
confiderable fuccours, 61. he is 
intirely defeated and put to flight 
by PauJus ^Emilius at the battl* 
of Pydna, 76, &o he is takea 
prifoner with his children, 85. 
and ferves w an ornament in 
the triumph of Paulus j£milius> 
.99. death of Perfeus, too 

Perftpo/is, cap'tal city of Perfia, 
fubje&ed by Alexander, who 
burns the palace of it in a parry 
of debauch, VI. 25-7, &c. 

Fctatifint kind of fentence efta- 
blifhed at Syracufe, III. 306 

Para, a very flrong place in the 
country of the Nabathxan Ara- 
bians, VII. ii^ 

Petra Oxiaaa, inacceflible rock, 
VI- 303. Alexander makes him- 
felf m after of it, 304, 8cc. 
T Peucestm, 
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Peucrstes, one of Alexander's 
captains, diftmguifhes hirafelfac 
the fiege of the city of 0*y- 
Araca;, VI. 358. provinces which 
fell to him after the death of 
Alexander, VII. zf. he oppofes 
the progrefs of Pithon, and 
drives him out of Media, 85 

Phalanx Macedonian : defcription 
of it, VI. 14 

Phalakthus, general of the 
Spartans called Parthenians, fet- 
tles them at Tarentum. III. 22 

Phalecus is appointed general 
of the Phocaeans during the fa- 
cred war, in the room of Phayl- 
lus. VI. 27. he pillages the tem- 
ple of Delphos as the other had 
done, and is depofed, ibid. 

Thalera, part of Athens, III. 192 

Phameas, general of the Cartha- 
ginian cavalry, dares not take 
the field, when Scipio is to 
fupport the foragers, I. 330. he 
goes over to the Romans, ibid. 

Phanes of Halicarnaflus, general 
of the Greek auxiliaries in the 
army of Aroafis, goes over upon 
fome discontent to Cambyfes, 
II. 193* the Greeks in the king 
of Egypt's fcrvice murder his 
Children in revenge, 194 

Pharaoh, common name of the 
kings of Egypt, I. 70. one of 
them gives his daughter to So- 
lomon in marriage, 8*2 

Pharos, ifland at Alexandria, I. 

26 

Pharisees, powerful fe£t in Ju- 
dsea, IX. 246, 248. perfection 
of Alexander Jannsus and his 
party by the Pharifees, 268, 
a87. end of that perfection, 
28S 

Pha rn abas us, governor of Ana, 
and general of the troops of Da- 
rius and Artaxerxes, kings of 
Perfia, aids'' the Lacedxmorians 
againft the Athenians, IV. 16, 
17. he makes peace with the 
latter, 19. he fends complaints 
againft Lyfander to" Sparta, 74. 



his whole province is ravaged by 
Agefilaus. 148. interview of X- 
gciilaus «nd Pharnabafus, 149. 
the latter is charged by Arta- 
xerxes with the war againft 
Egypt* v » -99> tn e enterprise 
mhcarries through his fault, 301 

Pharnaces makes the army re- 
volt againft his father Mithri- 
dates, and is elected king in his 
ftead, X. 1 59. he is declared the 
friend and ally of the Romans, 
162. he is defeated and driven 
out of Pontus by Carfar, 190 

Pharnacias, eunuch of Xerxes 
JI. fupplies Sogdianus with the 
means for affaflinaring that 
prince, III, 370 

Phasael, brother of Herod, is 
made governor of Jerufalem, 
IX. 298. he is faken by the 
Parthians, and put in irons, ib. 
he kills himfclf to avoid the 
ignominy of puniftiment, ibid. 

Ph ay li. us, general of the Pho- 
cxans during the facrcd war, 
plunders the temple of Delphos 
to defray the cxpenccs of th.it 
war, VI. 27. his duath, ibid. 

Phavl lUs, of Crotona, Athleta : 
his affecYiun for the Greeks, and 
valour, VI. 241 

Phjebidas, Lacedxmonian, fees 
out from Sparta. at the head of a 
body of troops againft Olynthus, 
V. 22 j*. he felies the citadel of 
Thebes by fraud, ibid, he is de- 
prived ol the command, and 
.fined, 227 

Phedima, daughter of Ounes, 
and wife of ^merdis the Magus, 
discovers tha: ufurper's impor 
fture, II. 206. Ihe marries Da- 
rius after the death of Smerdis, 
III. 32 

Phenicia, or Thxmcia, province of" 
Syria, II. 6. revolt of Phoenicia 
againft Ochus, V. 353 

Pherendates, Perfian lord, 
made goveinpr of Egypt by 
Ochus, V. 340 

Pherenicvs, 
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PHE.'iE.vrrtf?,- one of the princi- 
pal oonipirators againit the ty- 
rants of Thebes, V. 253 

Phfron*, king at Egypt, !• 7$- 
action of that prince againit the 
Nile, ibid. 

Phi in as, famous painter and 
fcuiptor. Pericles gives him the 
d rection of the public buildings 
at Athens, HI. 26s . ingratitude 
of the Athenians ro Phidias, 
186 

PiiiL,A, Antipatcr's daughter, is 
married to Cratcrus, VII. 45. 
after the death of Craterus /he 
marries Demetrius Poliorceres, 
46, 136. fhe kills hcrfelf with 
p >ifon, 15.:. praifc of that prin- 
cefs, is 

Phrf.A, daughter of Seleucus and 
Stratonire, marries Antiochus 
Gonaras, VII. ^34 

Ph'.ladtlphtts, n.imc given ironically 
to Prolomy II. king or Egypc, 
VII. 297. See Ptolomy Fkl- 
kdelphtts. 

Phm.ammon aiTTifTinntes Ariinoe, 
filler and wife of Prolomy Phi- 
loprirnr. VI II. 27. he is beaten 
to death v-'ith ftaves by chc la- 
dies of honour to cfut princeft, 

I2J 

Philemon, Comic poet, prcfer- 
cd by the Greeks to Menander 
in his own life-time, V. 92 

Pifrt.'ENi, two brothers, citizens 
of Carthage, facrifice their lives 
for rhe vooA. of their country, 
1. 1 .if. the Carthaginians, out 
of gratitude, confccracc two al- 
tars to them, ibid, 

P1111. *nius, Lacedxmonian, ac- 
companies Hannibal in hh ex- 
peditions, and compofes the 
hiflory of thuc greac captain, I. 

Phileterf.s, founder of the king- 
dom of Ptrgamus, VII. 11, 
2S7. means which he ufes for 
fupporring himfelf in that king- 
dom, * 288 

Pint, id as, one of the confpira- 



tors againft the tyrants of Theb?--, 
finds means to make himfeif 
their fecretary, V. 253* on the 
day fixed by the confptracors, 
he gives the tyrants a Hipper* 
235-. the confpirators kill them 
at his houfe., 21 j 

PaiLir, fonof Amyntas II, king 
of Macedonia : his birth, VI. 3. 
PelopiJas carries him to Thebes 
as an hoftage, jr. V. 269. he flies 
from Thebes into Macedonia, 
and is placed upon the throne, 
VI, 6, &c. beginnings of hiss 
reign, 7. he makes a captious 
peace with the Athenians, 8. 
his firft conquefts, rt. birth of 
Alexander, 14. Philip's care of 
his education, 15. he endeavours 
to fubjeft Thrace, and takes 
Methonc, at the fiege of which 
place he lofes an eye, 25. he 
conciliates the amity of the Thef- 
falians, and expels their tyrants, 
26, 27. he endeavours to feize 
the pjfi of Thermopyla: in vain, 
28. he takes the city of Olynthus, 
notwithstanding the efforts of 
the Athenians to prevent it, 37. 
he declares for the Thebans a- 
gainft the Phocarans, and begins 
in that manner to fhare in the 
facred war, 3S. he lulls the A- 
thenians with a falfe peace, and 
falfc promifes, 40, he feizes 
Thermopyla-, reduces the Pho- 
cseans, and terminates the facred 
war, 4y. he caufes himfelf to be 
admitted into the council of the 
Amphictyons, 46 
Philip on his return into Ma- 
cedonia, pufhes his conquefts in- 
to Illyrium and Thrace, VI. 
49. he enters into a league with 
the Thebans, Argives, and Mcf- 
ftnians, for attacking Pelopon- 
nefus with their joint forces, 53, 
Athens declaring for the Lace- 
darrnonians, breaks chat league, 
5f. Philip makes an attempt upon 
Eubcea, ibid. Phocion drives him 
out of that ifland, 58, Philip 
T 2 forms 
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forms the ficge of Prr'nthusand 
Byzantium, 61, £2. Pho ion 
obliges him t> raife both thofe 
fjeges, 66, Philip fubje&s Atheas 
Jcing of the Scyrhians, and the 
Tribali, people of Mcefia, 68, 69. 
by hia intrigues, he caufes him- 
felf to be declared generaliffimo 
of the Greeks in the council of 
the Amphidtyons, 7c, &:c. he 
feizes EJauea, 71. the Athenians 
and Thcbans enter into a league 
againft him, 77. he makes pro- 
rjofals of peace, which arc re- 
jected by the advice of D?mo- 
fthenes, ibid, battle of Cbjeronea, 
in -which Philip gains a great 
victory, 78. Philip in the coun- 
cil of the Amphidtyons ciufes 
himfelf to be declared general 
of the Greeks againft the Per- 
sians, and prepares for tFut great 
expedition, %6. domenic trou- 
bles in his family, ibid, he repu- 
diates Olympias, and marries 
another wife, 88. he celebrates 
the nuptials of Cleopatra his 
daughter with Alexander king 
.of Epirus, and is killed in the 
* midft of them, go, &c. memo- 
f/rableattfonVar.d layings of Pbi- 
'"lip, $2. good arid bad characters 
I of that : prince, 97, &c, 

FHiiir, fon of Demetr.us, a- 
' icerfds the throne of Macedonia, 
Vll. 59.I*. his affection for A'a- 
' : tus, VIH. 30, 31. he takes upon 
him the deter ce of the Achxans 
' againft the iEtoIians, ibid, diffe- 
. rent expeditions of Philip aga : nft 
' the enemies of the Achttnns, 39. 
; '. ftrange abufe .that .Apelles bjs 
minifter makes of his confidence, 
' I41. irruption of Philip into Mto- 
lia, 49. hetakesThermabyfur- 
.priie,. fo. exceffes crmmitted 
there by his foldifrs, ibid, pru- 
dence which he /hews in his re- 
treat, 53. troubles in his camp, 
54. pun.lhment of rhe authors 
of them, ibid, irruption of Philip 
. iv.K> Laconia, f$. new intrigue 
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of the canfpirators, fbtd. their 
punifhmcnt, 56- Philip takes 
Thebes of Phthiotis fr >m the 
iEtolians, 62. he concludes a 
peace with them, 64 

Philip concludes a treaty with 
Hannibal, VIII. 66. he makes 
preparations for carrying the war 
into Italy, 68. he is furprifed and 
defeated by the Romans at A- 
pollonia, 69. his change of con- 
duct, 70. his bad faith and irre- 
gularities, 71. he cnufes Arstus 
to be poifoned, ibid, he makes 
himfelf mafter of the city and 
caftle of Liflus, 73. he gains fe- 
veral advantages over the jEto- 
lians, 79. he is repulfed near 
the city of Elis, 80. different 
actions of Philip againft Swlpi- 
c:us, 92, 93, 94. he makes peace 
with the Romans, 117. he en- 
ters into a league with Antiochus 
for invading the dominions of 
Ptolomy Epiphanes, iz6, bad 
fuccefs of Philip againft Attalus 
and the Rhodians, 128. his cruel 
treatment of the Cyaneans, ibid. 
he befiegcs and takes Abydos, 
129, 131, he ravages Attfca, 
134. the Romans declare war 
againft him, 136 

Philip makes ineffectual at- 
tempts againft Athens, 137, 
138. he endeavours to bring over 
the ^itolians into his party, 
J 39. *-e is defeated in a battle 
by Sulpicius, 143. he is reduced 
to abandon the defiles along the 
.Apfu?, IJ3. ineffectual interview 
of Philip with Flaroininus con- 
cerning peace, 161. he iS' de- 
feated by F1am-nimi3 near Sco- 
tufla and Oyndfcephal* in Thcf- 
falia, J69. the Romans grant 
him peace, 179. Phil : paidsQuin- 
tius againft Nabis, 193. his enp- 
duct to Scipio, 241. Philip's 
caufes of difcontent from the 
Romans, 301, &c. the Romans 
order him to evacuate the cities 
of Thrace, 306, lie difebsr^s 
bis 
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65s rage upon the inhabitants of 
M-ronaa,' 30S. he fends his 
Ton Demetrius on an embaffy to 
Rome, 3C9. compla nts agair ft 
Philip carried to Rome, 3.30. the 
Romar.s fend back his Ion with 
ambaffidors, 331. Philip pre- 
pares to renew the war with 
the Romans, 332. plot of Per- 
feus againft Demetrius, 337. he 
accufcs him to Philip, 342. upon 
a .new accufatioa Philip canl'es 
Demetrius to be put to death, 
360. he difc overs his innocence 
fome time after, and P'rfeus's 
gnilr, 362. wb.lft he meditates 
the pun.Ihmcnt of the latter, he 
dies, 364 

Phji.jp, pn-tcnJs lutnfclf Cm of 
Pcrfeusj and fcizes the kingdom 
0/ Macedonia, IX. 139. he is 
defeated and kihed by f rem - 1- 
lius, ibid, 

Phjlip, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains : provinces which fell to 
him after that prince'* death, 
VII. 2$ 

PfctLir, in concert with bis bro- 
ther Anciocbus, deffroys thvc'.ty 
cf Mopfueftia, to avenge the death 
of his brother Selcucus, IX. 
256. be reigns in Syria with 
Lis brother Demetrius, after ha- 
ving driven out Eufebcs, 257. 
Philip's death, 259, 

Philip, Phrygian, is made go- 
vernor of Judxa by Antinchus 
Epiphanes. VIII. 379 

Philip, foler brother and f»- 
vourite of Antiorhus Epiphanes, 
ia made governor by thatprin.e 
of his fon Anriochus Eupator, 
and recent of Syria, VIU. 411. 
IX. 176. Lyfias ufurps that e«i- 
p:oy;nsnc •>om him, ibid. Philip 
retires into E'ypt, 177 

Philip, of A earn an ia, phyfician, 
known from the falutary draught; 
which he gave Alexander, VI. 

147 

Philipsbttr^h, town of Germany, 
believed and taken by the Fiem h, 
VIU. 285 



Pjnr.iscus is fent by the king of 
Perfia to reconcile the ftates of 
Greece, V. 164 

Thilistus, rich citizen of Syra- 
cufe, pays a fine for Dionyfius, 
V. 107. Dionyfms baniiheshim, 

V. 147. Dionyllus the younger 
reca's him to court, 162. dc^th 
of Phil.ftus, 1S3. he may be con- 
fiJered as a great hifiorian, 162. 

Philocles, Macedonian, de- 
voted to Perfeus, is feni by Philip 
on an embaffy to Rome, VIII. 
357. at his return he delivers a 
torg- d letter to that prince under 
the counterfeited feal of T. Quin- 
tius, which occafions the death of 
Demetrius, 3^9. Thilip caufes 
him to be fmzed, and put to 
the queftion, in which he dies, 
3.62, 

PhIxocles, one of the Athenian 
generals, is defeated and mad* 
prifoner with his colkgues at th« 
battle of iEgofpOtamos, IV. 47. 
he is put to death > 48 

Philomelus, general of the" J?hc*- 
cxans, iets them againft the de» 
cree of the Ampbidyons, arut 
dttermines them to take arms, 

VI. 22." he makes himfelf ma- 
fter of the temple of Delphi, 
and takes the riche6 of 'it to pay 
bis troops, 23, 24. he is defeat*! 
in a battle, and throws himfelf 
headlong from the top of a rock, 

24 

Philoni&es, runner to Ale- 
xander the Great, famous for 
his fwiftnefs, V. j*.' 

Pnu,oroEMEN,MegaIopolitan : his 
education, VIII. 82. his great 
qualities, ibid. &c. he deter- 
mines his citizens to reje& the 
effers of Clcomcnes, VII. 381. 
ke figpaliz.es himfelf at the bat- 
tle of Selafia, 388. he is cli&ed 
general of the horfe by the A- 
chieans, VIII. 86. he diltin- 
guiflns himfelf in the battle near 
the c-t y of Elis, 80. be reforms 
the Achxan troops, 87. he "is 
T 3 elecled 
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elected captain general of the 
Achatans, 106. be gains a fa- 
mous vielory over Machanidas 
tyrant of Sparta, and kills him 
in the battle, io2, in. the 
Acb.Xdns cre£i him a fiattte, ibid, 
honours -which he receives in 
the aflembly at the Nemxan 
fames, 113. Philopoemen is de- 
feated at fca by the tyranr Nabis, 
213. he gains a famous vi& -ry 
ever that tyranr near Sparta, ibid. 
after the death of Nahis, hefeiz- 
es Sparta, and obliges th:it city 
to enter into the Achjean league, 
220. he refufes the prefems of- 
fered him by the Spartans, 221. 
he fecretly favours the Spartan 
exiles, and caufes war to be de- 
clared againft that city, 279. he 
makes himfelf mailer of Spina, 
and reinfiates the exiles, 28 r. 
he attacks Mefline, and is taken 
jpri(i>ner, 316. the Meflenians 
put him to death, 317. honours 
. paid to his memory, 318. trial 
a£ Pbtfopcraierji after his death, 

ibid. ix. 151 

PHILOSorHiRS, Phihftpby, it is 
wonderfully proper fqr forming 
the hero, V. 290. the ftudy of 
this fcientc incompatible with 
Oarery, HI. 309 

Phi lotas, fon of Parmenio, 
commands a body of horfe in 
Alexander's expedition againit 
Perfia, VI. 128. pretended con- 
fpiracy of Philotas againft Ale- 
xander, 281, 283,- &c. he is 

< put to death, 287 

'^H 1 lotas, governor of Upper 
Aha, is put to death by Pithon, 
VII. 86 

Phix»oxenus, poet, favourite of 
Dionyfius the tyrant : his gene- 
rous freedom, V. 1.4 o, &c. 

Phh.oxe.nus , Macedonia n , feizes 
Harpalus, and caufes him to he 
put to the queftion, VI. 380 

Tbec£a, city of Ionia, is condemned 
to be dtftroyed by the Romans, 
IX, 224. the Marfeillian?, ori 



ginally del'cended from thai; city, 
ohruin pjrdon for it, ibid. 

Thuds, parr of Greece, U. 292. it 
is ravaged by Xerxes, III. 15-0. 
the Lacedaemonians deprive the 
people of Phoc's of the curtudy 
of the temple of Dejpiii, 276. 
Pericles rei'torcs it to them, ibid. 
the Phoca:ans till the ground con • 
fetrared to Apollo, VI. 22. they 
are declared guilty of facrilege, 
an J are fined, ibid, they tai;e 
arms apainft the decree of the 
Amphic~lyons, ibid, the latter 
make war againfl the Phocx- 
ans, 23. Philip reduces them, 4/ 

Phocjon, general of the Atheni- 
an 1 :, drives Philip out of Eubcea, 
VI. 58. he makes that prince 
raife the fiegc of Perinthtis and 
Byzantium, 66. he rejects the 
offers of Harpalus, 377. he en- 
deavours in vain to prevent the 
Athenians from engaging in the 
Lamian war, VII. 29, he is 
condemned to die by the Athe- 
nians, 68. his body is carried 
out of the territory of Attica, 
70. the Athenians ere5t, a ftatue 
to him, and inter bis bones ho- 
nourably, 76. chara&erand praife 
of Phocion, VI. %6. 377. VII. 

72, &c. 

Pbanix, fabulous bird i wonder; 

relared of ic, I. 23, &c. 

Pho run £ us, king of Argos, II. 

• }°° 

Phraates I, fbn of Priapatius, 
king of the Parthians, IX. 50J 

Phraates II, fucceeds his fa- 
ther Mithridates in the king- 
dom of Purthia, IX. joy. he :s 
defeated three times by Antin- 
cbus Sidetcs, 229. he releallj 
Demetrius, 230. he defeats An- 
tiothii', who is killed in the 
battle, 229. he marries one of 
that prince's daughters 23c. he 
is defeated hy the Scythians, who 
had called in Antiochus to tkcii 
aid, and h killed in flying, 232. 

&c. 

PllRAATt- 
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Phraat* s III, firnamed Thee*, 
king of the Parthians, IX. 307. 
he makes an alliance with the 
Romans during the war with 
Mithridates, ibid, he efpoufes 

' the part of Tijiranes the younger 
afcainft his father, ibid, death of 
Phraates, ibid. 

Pmkaates IV, is placed by his 
father Orodes upon the Parthian 
throne, IX. 3+4. he puts his 
brothers, father, and his fon to 
death, ibid. 

Fhraortes, king of the Med es, 
fuccecds his father Dejoces, II. 
59. he makes bimfelf mailer of 
almoft all Upper Afia, ibid, he 
makes war a^ainit the Affyri- 
ans, 60. he is defeated, ibid, 
Nabuehodonofor puts him to 
death, ibid. 

Pbhataphernes, one of Ale- 
xander's generals : provinces 
which fell to him after that 
prince's death, VII. zf 

Thrygia, province of Afia Minor, 
H. 6 

Phrynicus, one of the Athenian 
generals, oppofes the fecai of 
Alclbiades, IV. 9, he is di- 
verted of the command, 10 

FhrYnon commands the army 
of the Athenians fent againft 
Mitylcne, II. 376. he accepts 
the challenge of Ptttacus, and is 
killed, ibid. 

Phul, king of the Affyrians, who 
doe9 penance upon the preaching 
of Jonah, II. 30 

Phyllus, Lnccdxmonian officer, 
is killed at the fiege of Sparta by 
Pyrrhus, fighting valiantly, VII. 

273 

PHYicoN. See Ptolomy Ever- 
get'es, firnamed Phyfcon. 

Phyto, general of the troops of 
'Rhegium, defends that city a- 
gainll Dionyfius, V. 138. Dio- 
nyfsus, after having made him 
fufFer Hireat indignitier, puts him 
to death, 1 39 

Pinda.r.j Greek Lyric poet, cha- 



racter of" his works 4 III. 30 ^ 
Firms, port of Athens, III. 193 
Piromis, name given to kings' fii3 
by the Egyptian pi verts to have 
reigned in Egypt, I; $7 

Pisa'ndfrv Athenian captain, 
determines the people of Athens 
to rccal Ak'biados, IV. 10. the 
Athenians fend him to treat 
with AlcibiadecanJ Tiiijphernes» 
if. at his return he changes tha 
form of the government, 11 
Pi SAND km, Lacedemonian, is ap- 
pointed by Agelilaus h'shrother- 
in-law to command the fleet in 
his Acad, IV. 147. he is defeated 
by Conon near Cnidus, and killed 
in the battle, 1 }8, &c. 

Pisistrattjj, Athenian, makes 
bimfelf tyrant of Athens, II. 
35-4, 355. lenity of his govern- 
ment, 356. his death, ibid, his 
character, 3C3. library founded 
by him at Athens, 356 
Tjso (Calfurnius) conful, com- 
mands at the fiege of Carthag': 
before the arrival of iSc'tpio, I. 

Pisuthnes, governor of Lyd« 
for Darius, revolts againft that 
prince, III, 373. he is taken ard 
pur to deaih, 'ibid. 

Pithon, one of Alexanders cay/-- 
tains, is made governor of Me- 
dia by Antipacer, VII. 59. h« 
caufes Philotas to be put- to 
death, and takes pofleflioti of 
his government, 86. he is driven 
out or" Media by Peuceftes, and 
obliged to-retire to S'-leucus, ibi<7\ 
Antigonus puts him to deatf> 
jo? 

Pittacus, of Mirylene, one (it* 
the feven lages of Greece, drives 
out the tyrant who opprefled his 
country, II. 376. he comm-inds 
the army againlt the Athenians, 
ibid, he challenges Phrynon their 
general to a finale combat, and 
kills him, ibid, the inhabitants 
of Mitylcne give him the lbve- 
reigiKy of their city, ibid, he 

n -' <)• VOiUii- 
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voluntarily abdicates bis autho- 
rity 'at the expiration of ten 
years, and retires, ibid, his 
di-atb, ibid. 

Places. Attack and defence of 
places by the ancients, II. 246, 
148. III. 345, &c. 

Pis&ve, contagious dif.empcr, III. 
330. description of that difbfe, 
ib'd. 

J/rx.1, city of Pccotia, II. 293, 
the Platxans acquire glory at 
tbe battle of Marathon, III. 93. 
xhry rffufe to fubmit to Xerxes, 
xi 6. the Greeks decree the prize 
of talour to them after the de- 
feat of Mjrdon'ms, 178. the 
Platxars inffitute an anniverfary 
frftival in honour of rhofe who 
iied in the batrle, xSi. fiege 
of Ptecca by the Thebans, 320. 
Pla*a?a bedewed, and taken by 
ehe Lacedn-raon.'ars 342. 358. 
the Thebarrs demoJifh it intire'y, 
360. V. 246. the Platawns re- 
1 re to Athens, Hid. they induce 
Alexander to deftroy Thebef, 
VI. 119. that prince permits 
them to rebuild their city, 24J 

Flato', philofi phcr of Athens : 
be'retires to Macgara to avoid the 
rage of the Athenians, IV. 244. 
Plato travels into Sicily, where he 
appears for the firfl time at the 
court of Dionyfius the younger, V. 
jlj. his intimacy and friendlh p 
-with Dion, ibid. Plato's fecond 
toyigeinto Sicily, 16*1. wonder- 
ful change ocufioned by bis pre- 
/enee ar the • courr of Dionyfius 
the younger, 163. corfpiracy of 
»he courtiers to prevent its ef- 
ie£s, 164. Plato quits the court, 
and returrs into Greece, 168. 
adventure that happens to h m 
at Olympia, ibid, he returns to 
the conrtof Dionyfius the younger, 

170. Dionyfius differs with him, 

171. he permits him to return 
into Greece, 172, Piato's death, 

3:2 

PtfKtny**, ifle tiear Syrac-fif, III. 
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Plisthekzs, fsxr of Atieat, Icing * 

of Mycenae, II, 301. 

Pustonax, king of Lacedaemo- 
nia, takes pains to caufe a treaty 
to be concluded between Athens 
and Sparta, III. 38/. his death, 

iv. 29 

P tPTAKCH, of Eretria, calls in the 
Athenians to the aid of Euhce* 
befieged by Philip, VI. f$> his 
perfidy, jS. Phocion drives 
him out of Eretria, ibid. 

Paciky Ihtzi**, gallery or porch 
of paintings at Athens, where 
the £to:cs ufed to affemble, I IT. 

loz 

Poem, epic, II. 364. V. 6*7. dra- 
matic, 68. fatyric. ibid, 

PhJj. Greek poets, II. 363. emu- 
lation" of the poets in difputing 
the prizes in the Olympic garn'es, 
V. 67. poets who invented and 
improved tragedy ar.d- comedy, 
68,. 8* 

Pot t march, magistrate at A- 
thens, employed both to admi- 
nifter juftice, and command ar- 
mies, III. 04. IV. 287 

Ptiiorcetfs, name given Demecriut 
fon of A ntigonus, VII. no 

Politics : Policy, wherein it *on- 
fifts, III. 272. IV. 6, 57, 69, 
131. X. 9, if. effects of falfe 
policy, I. 38. III. 137. policy 
of the Romans, IX. 102, 105, 
121, 184.. language of politici- 
ans, V. 328 

Polybius, Greek bi"orian : bis 
function at the fur-cml of Philo- 
pcemen, VIII. 318/ he ischi-fen 
ambafTidor to Ptoloroy Epi- 
phanes by the Acha:ars, 318. 
he is elected general of the hf>rfe 
by the Acharans. IX. 41. he is 
depiued to the conful Marcius, 
to whom he prefents the decree 
of the Achawns, 4}, 4?. he re- 
turns to Achaia, 4.5. he favesthe 
Acbseans a confideraMe expence, 
40. he is concluded in the num- 
ber of the exiles, and carried 
to Rome, 11 f, his j^reat friend- 
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•" A^ wirfi 1 tfie feeond Sc/pio A- 
fricanu?, ;7iV. I. 347, 35I. re- 
'r&Vft -of PoJybius into Achaia, 
IX. i«ri. zeal of Po'ybiusin de- 
fending Philipcemen's memory, 

." 152. proof which he gives of 
His d finterefted.nefs, ibid, he e- 
• ftablHhes good order and tran- 

' quilliry in his country, 153. he 

• rerurns to Sc'pio at Rome, and 
accompanies him to the fiege of 

■ Numantia, ibid, after Scipio's 
death he returns into his own 
country> where he ends his days, 
ibid. 

Polybtus, of Megalopolis, officer 
in the army or the Achxans, 
VIII. no 

Pot.ybidas, Lacedscmonian, is 
charged w.th the war aga'n-ft 
Olynthus, and rakCs that c'.ty, 

V. 223 

Polycrates, tyrant of Sr.ni!?, 
I!. 202. fiiKulrtr hclory of that 
tyrant, ibid, h.s mifer;.ble end, 
203 

Icltcratks, firft m'nifter of 
Ptolomy Ep-phanes, render? t'rat 
prince f,rcat f.-rvices, VIII. 29:? 

Polvdamas, famous Ach.Va Y-f 
Annuity, V. 43 

Por.YXJtcTi-s, king of Sparu, 
and brother cf Lycurgus, III. 

10 

Pol ydorus, brother of Jafon, ty- 
rant of Pherx, fucreods him, 
and is foon ar'rer killed by P >- 
lypiron bis oth r brother* V. 

PoLY^xNirs, Aruror of SyraculV, 
harangues the people upon the 
action of Andranoc'orus after the 
death of Hieronymus, X. 30 

Tolygainy. It wasiliowed in Egypt, 
I- 37 

Polygnotus, fcnrouj paint.T, ge- 
nerous aftion or his ro the Athe- 
nians, I I. 102 

PoLYrf-.RCHON; Syracnkn, in con- 
cert wich Lepti uis, kills Cal- 
bpp^s, D.on's murderer; V. 

197 
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PoLyphron, Is fuhAlratei tp ]i- 
fon, tyrant of Pherx his, -bro- 
ther, V. 253. he kills .Pqiydo- 
rus his other brother, and isjfoon 
after killed himfelf by : Ale- 
xander of Pherx, ibid. 

FoLYsr-.itcHotf, one of the.\£o- 
nerah of Alexander's army, 
reduces a country called Buba- 
cene, VI. 316. he ridiculys a 
Perfnn for proftrating hunUf 
before Alexander, 320., that 
prince caufcs him .to "be put in 
pr fori, and pardons him foon 
after, ibid. Polyfperchon takes 
the oty ot Ora, 351. he is ap- 
pointed regent ot the kingdom, 
and governor of Macedonia by 
Ar.tipatef, VII. 64. he locals 
Olympias,. 66. he. endeavours to 
fecara Gie.ce to himfelf, 67.. he 
is Hriven out of Macedonia by 
C.-.Tinder, 90. he caufesj-Jer- 
cuics thi: fon of Alexander.,, and 
h s mo:ner Biriiria to be put to 
death, 122, 

Polystratcs, Macedonian Tol- 
d'er, c.irr'us drink to Darius at 
the p->int of de4th, t and Receives 
his Lift words., . yl, ^2^3 

PoLYxjrms, brother: Vri-liw; o* 
DonyhVs, haying 3eJlar«d a- 
gainit that prince, flies to avoid 
Jailing into his hands, ' , V^J3.+ 

PoLYxENiuE", admiral 0/ .'the 
flre: of Antiochus thcGrpaf, is 
defeated by L'.vius, and 'reduced 
to By, VII I. 239. he dek-2^ 
P.r.iGlr? tin, who \ comm .ifiir J 
the fl.vr of Rhodes by d'Vlrirj- 
gem, 2^5. '. he is' 'defeare^ l>y 
yEmiliu-, hnd reduced to' re- 
tire to Ephefus, 2.;0 

Polyzelus, brother of Hiero I. 
king of Syracufe, gives his bro- 
ther usnb.age, HI.' 30c. Th v 
ron, his fon-in-law, takes' hi* 
pjrr, ibid, peace ia made by thp 
mediation of the poet Siaumid 

■ * ibid. 

Pompey, Gcceec's LuciiHus in the 
war-agjrinU MittufrUus. X, 142. 
T S h,'. 
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curilucl upon, arriving in his go- 
vernment, 143. he offers Mi- 
thritJntrs peace, 145. he pains 
feyenl victories over chat prince, 
ibid, he marches inro Armenia 
againft Tigranes, who comes and 
furxendrrs himfelf ro him, 147. 
Jie purfues Mithridates, and in 
h'lS way fubje&s the Albanians 
and Iberians, 15-1. tired of fol- 
lowing Mithridates, fcecimesto 
Syria, of which he takes pofli-f- 
lion, and puts an end to rhe 
empire of the Seleucides, 15-2. 
3X. 267. he marches to Pun- 
tus, X. 15-4. he returns into 
s 7 ri h 1 5'6. Pompcy's expedi- 
tions inro Arabia, i^i. IX. 
* 292, and Jud;ra, 293. he takes 
Jcrufalem, enters the temple, 
and rhe SauRum San&rum, 
295. after having reduced al! the 
cities of Pomus he returns to 
Rome, X. 162. he rc.ce.ves ti e 
honour of a triumph, ibid, after 
his defeat at Pharfjlia, he re-ires 
into E^ypt, 176- he is killed, 
J-8 

PoMrEJuj, Romnti < fficer, com- 
mands.a/ma'.i b"dy /Troops dur- 
ing the war wit.i Perfeus, ai d 
retires to an cmir.er.c *, where he 
defends himfelf valiantly, IX. 

S» 

Totitris, kingdom of Afia-Mir.or, 
II. 4. Vll. 12. chronological 
abridgment of the hiftory or the 
kings of Pontus, ibid. 

C. Popilivs is fern ambaffador 
into Egypt in order to put an erd 
10 the war there, Vlll. he 
obliges Antiochus to <,irt F.gypr, 
and leave the two b.- ■ther Pto- 
lomies in quiet pofl'.Hon of it, 
387. he is fent into. Peiopon- 
nefus to publifh the decree of 
rhe fenate there in fa\our of 
the Greeks, IX. 40 

Porphyri us, Tynan, a learned 
Pagan, d-clared enemy ofChri- 
ftianity, and the holy Serictures, 
VIII. 4:3 

z 



Porus, Indian king, refufes ro 
fubmtt to Alexander, Vl. 354. 
he is defeated and taken prilbner, 
3j8> 343« Alexander reflores 
him Wis dominions, ibid. 

Pnjls. Invention of polls and cou- 
riers, H. jc 8, 230 
. Pothinus, Ptolomy's minifler, 
dethrones Cleopatra. X. 176. he 
advifes the death of Pompey, 
177. he endeavours to render 
C:tfar odious to the Egyptians, 
179.. he prevents the effect of 
Cadr's d.-cree, and makes rhe 
Egyptians take arms againft him, 
182. Carfar caufes him to be puc 
to death, 1S4 

PuiidXiiy city of Macedonia, re- 
volts againir the Athenians^ ro 
whom it was tributary, HI. 2S0. 
it is befieged and taken by the 
Athenians, 281, 33S. Philip 
rakts t!iat city from them, VI. 

1 z 

Poverty. Love of poverty infti cur- 
ed at Spdrca, IV. 262 

Pvwer or Rule, the lpirit of it, 
h:>w umbragious, X. fy 

Pkkxaspc, confident of Cam- 
byfes, kills Smerdis by that 
prince's order, II. 159. liis bale 
and monftrous flattery of Cam- 
byfes, 201. he promifes the 
Magi to declare Smerdis the 
Magui the true fon of Cyrus ro 
the people, 208. he fpeaks to 
t' c people from rhe top of A 
rower, declares the contrary ro 
them, throws himfelf down from 
the rower, and is killed, ibid. 

Pr 1 a pat i us, fon and iucreflir 
of Arfaces II. kii.g of the Par- 
thians, " IX. ice, 

Pricnei city of Tonia, III. 276 

Princes. See IQnf s. 

Pkocxes, fjo of AriiTodemus, 
reigns at Sparta with his bro- 
ther Euryftl.enes, III. iG 

Proculeius, Roman officer, 
comes to Cleopatra in her retire- 
ment, and advifes her to put 
heriUf into Csfar's hand--, X 
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aiS'. he makes himfelr" mafter 
of the perfon of that princef - , 
ibid. Caiar orders him to ask 
her what fhe defires of him, 
ibid. 

ProdicoSj name given by the Lace- 
demonians to the guardians of . 
the kings, ill. 18 

Proktus, king of Argos, II. 

aoo 

Pkom-achus. ono of Alexander's 
officers, dies in a debuuth wth 
that prince, VI. 374 

Prgphrties, in refpect to Pharaoh 
Hophra, and die Egyptians, I. 
97, Sec. prophecies concerning 
Nineve, II, 64. Babylon,. 140. 
Cyras, 144. Alexarcler, VI. 
207. Tyre, 194. Antiochus the 
Great, VIII. 239. Selen:us Phi- 
lopacor, 369. Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, 411. Jacob's prophecy 
concerning the Melliah, IX. 301 

Putfpcrity. Proof t:> which it p;;rs 
the foul, 1 1. 187. train of pro- 
fpejiry, IV. 159 

Protagoras, brother of Nic<>- 
clcs, expels Evagoras II. from 
Salamin, and reigns in his ftead,. 
V. 534. Ochus confirms the 
pofTeuion of the throne to him, 
33* 

Protagoras of Abdera, fophiir, 
' opinion of Protagoras concern- 
ing the divinity, J If, 417.- the 
Athenians expel him their city, 
and caufe his works to he burnr, 
ibid. 

Proteas, Macedonian! Alexarr- 
der diinks his health hi the bowl 
of Hercules, VI. 397 

Proteus, king of Kgypr,,L 78. 
he flops Helen and her riches, 
and rertores ber. to Menehus, 
ibid. &c. 

Protiious, fenator of Sparta, op- 
pofis the war with the Thebans, 
but is difregarded, V. 148, &c 

PaoTOGENES, famous painter,, 
Demetrius's regard for him dur- 
ing, th« fiei« of Rhodes, VII. 
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Protomachus, one of the Athe- 
nian generals that gained the 
victory near the ifl.mds Argi- 
nii'fe, and were condemned ac 
their return, IV. 33, 39 

Providence. Difcourfe of Socrates- 
upon providence, IV. 110 

PROXtNEsor Kceotia, commands 
a body of Grecian troops in 'the 
army of Cyrus the. younger a- 
"gainrt hi.- hi other Artaxerxcs, 
IV. So." h« r. iVned by trea- 
chciy, and put to death, 
ch.irr.cler <>t Pruxcnes, 103 

Prusias I, king of Bithynia, V » ». 

10 

PrU^ias V , king of r.ithynia, fir- 
naincd the Hitniir, declares ibi 
the Romans again ft Ai-tlochu?, 
VIII. 244. he makes war againfl 
Eumenes-, k'rvkes done 

him by Hannibal during that; 
\vir,ih'd. I. 3-"v Pn-fus agrees 
to deliver him up to rhc Ro- 
mans, 306. VIII, 3^1. ho en- 
deavour, ro induce [he Romans 
tii gram Perflus a pea<-o. IX. 
49. bib object fl.::t'.ry 'n U:<; 
Urate, j/9. w.T of Piuli.s v. ilii 
Attalus, 12-1. the fenate ob.ige 
him to lay down ins arms, and 
to make Atuius faufucXon, 
I2f. PrutW, :ntei.dii # g ro put his 
fon Nicomedes to death, is killed 
by him, iif>. 

Prytanis, name nf the chief magi- 
ilrate of Corintli, II. 304 

PsAMMKNil us, king of Ej.ypt, is 
conquered by Cambyfes, who 
ulcs him with clemency, I. ioj\ 
I', ijr. he endeavours torea- 
fiend the tiirone, ar.d is put t > 
death, I. 105. II. 19^ 

Psammis, king of Egypt, I. 95 

P ; a mm l 'ilcvs, one of the twelve 
kings, who reigned at the fame 
rime in ligypt, ■& LraniiLed in to 
the tV-ns, aiid on what occafi >n,, 
L 83. he di fears the other eleven 
kings, and'remains i'.de monarch 
01 Egypt, ibid, he makes war 
agairlt the king of Ally/ia-, S9. 
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bv.ltgcs Aznpjs, aad takes it 
-ifter 3 lk-ge of iwer.ty-nir,e 
yean, co. be prevents the Scy- 
thians from invading Egypt) 
his method for knowing whe- 
t! er the Egyptians were the molt 
ancient people of she earn, /A/rf. 

P* olemais, daughter of Pcolomy 
Sorer, is married to Demetrius 
Poll rceirs, VII. 193 

Ptot.vmv, fjn of Amynras If. 
difpLiti-9 the crown with Pcrdic- 
cas, V. 270. Pelnpidas excludes 
him from the throne, ibid. VI. 

fro 1. omy, fen of Selcixus, is killed 
at the battle of Ipfus, VI. 164 
Ptolomy I, fm of Lagus, one of 
" Alexar.d:r's generals, take* fe- 
rctil cities of India, VI. 33c. 
ho is dangeroufiy wounded at 
the ftege of a city of Ii d'n, 363. 
Ik- is cured fori after, ibid, pro- 
vinces which fall to him after 
the death of Alexander, Vli. 
2 3. he caufes the body of Ale- 
xander to be carried tn Alexan- 
dria, 50. he enters into a league 
•with Antipater, Cratcrus, and 
Antigonus againA Perdiccas and 
F.umenes, 52. he makes him- 
felf. maler of Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Judrca, 62. he rakes Jcru- 
falom, 65. he firms a leagua 
with SjIcucus, CafTander, and 
.Lyfimachus, ag-imft Antigonus, 
107. he feiz.es the ffland of Cy- 
prus, 112. he defeats Demetrius 
in battle, 115. and makes him- 
telf mafter of Tyre, 114. defeat 
of one of his generals by De- 
metrius, J13. different expedi- 
tions of Ptolomy agair.ft Anti- 
gonus, 12.3. Ptolomy is defearcd 
■fey Demetr 'us, wh'> takes from 
bim the iflc of Cyprus, 138, 
&c. 

Ptolomy aflumes the title of 
king, Vli. I40. he fends aid to 
the Rhcd ans befiegedTy Deme- 
trius, 152, 156. the Rhod ars, 
t» jpiAvoAt\ give him the title 
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of Soter, 161. Ptolomy -■&&,•$ 
bimfclf with Seleucus, Ciflandor 
and Lyfimuchus, againA Arui- 
gonuj and Demetrius, VII. 170. 
iIkjI; f«>ur princes divide the em- 
pire of Alexander amongft them, 
173. Ptolomy retakes the ifland 
of* Cyprus from Demetrius, 183. 
he renews th^ league with Ly- 
fimachus and Seleucus againft 
Demetrius, 187. he abdicates 
the throne to his fon Ptolomy 
Philadelphus, 196. death of Pto- 
lomy Sorer, 203. praife of that 
prince, ibid- famous library, 
which he caufed to be erected at 
Alexandria, 199 

Ptolomy II, firnarned VkitacUl- 
phtis, is placed by his father Pto- 
lomy Sorer upon the throne of 
Egypt, VII, 203. feaft which he 
gives the people on his acceflion 
to the crown, 204. beginnings of 
his reign, 217. his refentmert 
againA Demetrius Phalereus, ib* 
he caufes the holy Scriptures to 
be tranflatsd into Greek, co a- 
dorn his library, VII. 235. k; 
cultivates tbe nmiry of the Ro- 
mans, 282. bis liberali y to the 
Roman ambaffadors, Hid. Pto- 
lomy fends aid to tho Atheni- 
ans befiegt'd by Ant genus, 2S4. 
revolt of Magas agair.ft Ptolomy, 
285-. the latter quells a confyi- 
racy nguirft his perfon, 226. 
Works o* Ptolomy of advantare 
to commerce, 290. he comes to 
an accommoJation With Magas, 
291. war between Ptolomy and 
Antiochus, 293. peace between 
thofe princes, 294. death of 
Ptolomy Philadelphus, 3C0. cha- 
racter and qualities of that priftce, 
301. his tafte for arts and ici- 
ences, 293, 298. his application 
M make commerce flour'.Ih in 
his dominions, 200 

Ptolomy III, firnarned Ever^t f , 
fuccecds his father Ptolomy Phi- 
Jadelphws, VII. 301. he avenges 
the death of fitUr Berenice, 
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. Laodice to death, and feizes 
part of Afia, 307. in returning 
from that expedition he goes to 
Jerufolem, and offers lacrifices 
there to- the God of IfraeU 309. 
league of Antiochus Hieraxand 
Seleucus Calliaicus againft Pto- 
lomy, 372. the latter comes to 
an accommodation with Seleu- 
vUyibid. he cau fes An tig; >nus to 
be fjized, and imprifb's him, 
3 if. be augments the library of 
Alexandria 3.16. he gives Jofeph, 
the nephew of On;as, the farm 
of the revenues of the provinces 
of Ccelo Syria, Phcen cia, Ju- 
dxa, and Samaria, 319. Ptolo- 
my's liberality to the Rhodians, 
396. arrival of Cleomcnes at 
the court of Egypt, 39.5. death 
of Ptolomy Evergetes, ibid. 
Ptolomy IV, firnamed Philopa- 
tor, afcends the throne of Egypt 
after the death of Ptolomy Ever- 
getes, VII. 306. VIII. 2. in- 
juftic? and cruelty of that prince 
to Clcomenes, 33, 3;. Antio- 
chus the. Goat undertakes to 
recover Ccelo Syria from Pto- 
lomy, 6, 15. lhort truce between 
tbofe two princes, 17. Ptolomy 
gains a great victory over An- 
tiochus at Raphia, 19., 20. be 
comes to JorufaJem, 21. rage and 
revenge of Ptolomy againft the 
Jews, becaufe they ref jfe ro let 
him enter into the fari&uary, 22.. 
he grants Antiochus peace, 23. 
the Egyptians revolt againft Phi- 
lapator, 25. that prince gives 
himfelf up to all manner of eje- 
cefles, 26. he puts Arfinoe his 
wife and filler to death, Z7. he 
dies worn out with debauches, 
122 

Ptolomy V, called Epiphanrs, at 
the age of five years afcends the 
throne of Egypt after the death 
of Ptolomy Phil-ipator, VIII. 
122. Antiochus the Great and 
Philip enter into a league to in- 
vade his dominion, s, 126* Peo- 



lomy is put under tfre guardiart- 
ihip of the Romans, t^. Ari- 
tfomenes, the young kind's gtrar- 
di.irt for the Romans, takes Pa- 
lestine and Ccelo-Syra from 
Antiochus, 149. Antiochus re- 
takes rhofs provinces, 1 51. Sco- 
pas's confpiracy againft P.olomy 
fmftrattd by Ariftomencs, 188. 
Ptolomy is decl :red ar age, 189. 
he marries Cleopatra, daughter 
•f Antiochus, vc-8. he makes 
an alliance with the Aclmns, 
29f. he treats Hyrcanus, the f >n 
or Jofeph, with great marks- of 
favour and friend/hip, 2.5, &c. 
He takes a difguft to Ariftomenes, 
and puts him ro death, 190, 
296. he abandons himfelf to all 
forts ofexcefles, ibid, the Egyp- 
tians form feveral confpiracies 
againft him, ibid. Ptolomy chuf- 
e3 Polycrates lor h'.s prime mi- 
nifter, 298. with that minifter's 
aftiftancc he gets the better of 
the rebels, ibid, he renews the 
alliar.ee with the Achasans, ibid* 
he forms the defign of attacking 
Seleucus, 319. the principal per- 
funs of his court po'.fon him,, 
ibid. 

Ptcz-omy VT,. called Pkihmetor,zz 
fix years old fucceeds his father 
Ptolomy Epiphanes VIII. 32:9. 
caufe of war arifea between 
Ptolomy and Antiochus Epi- 
p!iancs,372. coronation of Pto- 
lomy, 374, he is defeated by 
AniKchus, 376. he lofes a fe- 
cond battle againft Antiochu?, 
ar;d is taken prifoner, 378. the 
Alexandrians elect his brother 
Ptolomy Evergetes II, firnam- 
ed alio Phyfcon, in his place, 
3S0. Antiochus replace* Philo- 
metnr in appearance upon the 
throne, 3S4. the two brothers 
finite and reign jointly, ibid. 
the Romans prevent Antiochus 
from diilurbing them, 387. 
Philometor is dethroned by his 
brother Phyfcon, IX, 182. re 
got9 
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goes to Rome co implore the 
fenate's clemency, ibid, the Ro- 
mans divide the kingdom of 
Egypt between the two bro- 
thers, 183. new differences arife 
between Philometor and Phyf- 
con, 184. Philometor refufes 
to evacuate the iflaud of Cy- 
prus, 185. he gains a victory 
over Phyfcon, and takes him 
prifoner, 186. he pardons him, 
and reftores him his dominions, 
T87. he marries his daughter 
Cleopatra to Alexander Bala, 
197. he permits Onias to build 
a temple for the Jews in E^ypr, 
ibid, he marches to the aid of 
Alexander his fon-in -law,, at- 
tacked by Demetrius, 100. 
Ammonius's pLt againft Ptolo- 
my, ibid, upon the rehifal of 
Alexander to deliver up that 
traitor, Philometor takes his 
daughter from him, gives her 
to Demetrius, and aids him 
in afcending his father's throne, 
. ibid. Philometor's death, 201 
Ptolomy VII, called K-vergetet 
■ II, and Phyfcon, ("on of Ptolo- 
. my Epiphanes, is placed by the 
Alexandrians upon rhe throne 
of Egypt in his e'.deft brother's 

• ftead, VIII. 380. the two bro- 
thers unite and reign jointly, 
384. they prepare to defend 
themfelves agairfi rhe attacks of 
Antiochus, ibid, the Romans 
oblige that prince to leave thofe 
two brothers in Tranquillity, 

. 387. Phyfcon dethrones Philo- 
metor, IX. i&z. the Romans 

- divide rhe kingd-n;- between 
the two brothers, 183. Phyfcon, 
diffatisfied with the part ijiven 
ro him, goe." to Rome, and 

• demands co bo put in pofTef- 
fion ot the ilknd o Cyprus, 
ibid, the Romans adjudge '.t to 
him, J 84. rhe people of Cyre- 
naica oppofu Phyfcon's :rance 
into their country, i8y thac 
prince re- .-Rablilhei himfdf n 
eba*; country, and draw; at- 



tempts againft his life upon him- 
felf by his bad conduct, i86\ he 
makes a fecond voyage to Rome, 
and carries his complaints thither 
againft his brother, ibid, he un- 
dertakes to make himfelf* matter 
of the ifland of Cyprus, ibid. 
Phiiometor beats and takes bim 
prifoner, and afterwards ge- 
neroufly reftores him his domi- 
nions, 186, &c. 

Phyfcon marries Cleopatra, 
the widow of Philometor, a- 
fcends the throrre ofE^ypt, and 
puts his brother's fon to death, 
IX. 202. Phyfcon's excefs of 
folly and debauchery, air. 
Scipio Africanus the younger 
goes to that prince's court, 
a 1 7. Phyfcon puts away Cleo~ 
patra, and marries a daugh- 
ter of her and Philometor, 
named alfo Cleopatra, 232. hor- 
rible cruelties which he com- 
mits in Egypt, 233. a general 
revolt reduces him to quit that 
kingdom, ibid, new cruelties 
of Phyfcon, ibid, he returns 
into Egypt, and reafcends the 
throne, 235. he fupports the 
impoftor Alexander fcebina, 
and lends him an army to place 
him upon the throne of Syria, 
ibid, he gives his daughter Try- 
phsena in marriage to Grypus, 

239. Phyfcon's death, 24.0 
PTOtOMV VIII, called Lathyrnt, 

fucceeds his father Phyfcon, IX, 

240. Cleopatra his mother o- 
bliges him to repudiate his eldeft 
After, and marries Selena his 
youngeft, ibid. Lathyrus aids 
Antiochus the Cyiiccnian a~ 
gainft John Hyrcanus, 248* 
Cleopatra takes her daughter 
Selena from Lathyius, and o- 
bliges him to quit Egypt, and 
conrent himfclf with the king- 
dom of Cyprus, 249, 250. 
Lathyrus fends an army to be- 
fiege Ptolemais, and marches 
in perfon. againft Alexander king. 
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of the Jews, over whom he 
gains a great vi&ory, zfl. bar- 
barous a&ion or" Lathyrus after 
the battle, ibid, he raifes the 
fiege of Ptolomais, 253.. he 
makes an ineffectual attempt a- 
gainft Egypt, ibid, he is recall- 
ed by che Alexandrians, and 
replaced upon the throne of E- 
gypt, 258. a rebellion rifes up 
againft him in Egypt, 259. 
Lathyrus deftroys Thebes, whi- 
ther the rebels had retired, 260. 
he dies foon after, ibid. 
Ptolomy IX, king of Egypt. 
Set Alexander ion of Phyl- 
con. 

Pto l omy X, fon of Alexander I, 
king of Egypt. See Alexan- 
der, II. 

Ptolomy XI, firnamed Au'etcs, 
is placed by the Alexandrians 
upon the throne of Egypt, in 
Alexander II. 's rtcad, IX. 269. 
lie caufes himfelf to be dec lared 
the friend and ally of the Ro- 
man people by the credit of 
Ca:iar and Pompoy, X. 164. he 
opprefles hir, lubje&s In confe- 
qucuce with taxations, ibid, 
he is dethroned, the Alex- 
andrians fubftituce his daughter 
Berenice in his place, ibid, he 
goes to Rome, and with money 
gains the fuftrage of che princi- 
pal perlons of the common- 
wealth for his re-cftablilhmenr, 
166. he caules moft of the am- 
bifladors, lent by the Egyptians 
to Rome ro julht'y their revolt, 
to be murdered, 167. an oracle 
of the Sybil is trumpt up againft 
him, 16S. Gabinius reinftaccs 
him upon the throne, 174, Au- 
letes puts his daughter Berenice 
to death, ibid, his ingratitude 
and perfidy to Rabirius, ibid. 
death of Auletes, 17*5 

Ptolomy XII, fon of Ptolomy 
Auletes, reigns after his father 
with his filler Cleopatra, X. 
175-. he expels Cleopatra, 176. 
be caufes Pompey 10 be aflfetE- 



nated by the advice of Theodo- 
tus, 177, 178. Carfar makes 
himfelf judge between Ptolomy 
and Cleopatra, 179. h> fecures 
the perfon of Ptolomy, 182. 
he releafes him, 187. Ptolomy 
renews the war againft Ca:far, 
ibid, he is defeated, and drown- 
ed in the Nile endeavouring to 
efcape, iSS 

Ptolomy I, king of Cyprus, bro- 
ther of Ptolomy Auletes, is de- 
pofed by the Romans, who 
confifcate his treafures, IX. 
( 275. he poifons himfelf, 376 

Ptolomy II, fon of Ptolomy 
Aulercs, is made king of Cy- 
prus by Carfar, X. 182. Csefaf 
gives him the crown of Egypt 
jointly with Cleopatra, 189. 
death of Ptolomy poifoned by 
that princefs, 191 

Ptolomy, fon of Anthony and 
Cleopatra, is proclaimed king 
of Syria by Anthony, X. 203 

Ptolomy AnoN, natural fon of 
Phyfcon, is made king of Cy- 
renaica by his father, IX. 24J. 
he leaves his kingdom to the 
Rormns at his death, 255 

Ptolomy Ceraunus, or Thun- 
der, fon of Ptolomy Soter, quits 
the court, and retires firft to 
Lyfimachus, and afterwards to 
Seleucus, VII. 197, 220. he 
engages the latter in a war with 
Lyfimachus, 220. he afTananates 
Seieucus, and poflefles himfelf 
of his dominions, 224. he mar- 
ries his filler Arfinoe, widow of 
Lyfimachus, and caufes her two- 
children by thac prince ro be 
murdered, 225-, 226. he ba- 
niihes her into Samorhracia, 
227- he is foon after puniflied 
for thofc parricides by the 
Gauls, who kill him in a battle, 
227, 228 

Ptolomy Macron, governor of 
the illand of Cyprus under 
Ptolomy Philometor, revolts a- 
gainft that prince, enters into the 
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femccof Antiochus Epjphanes, 
and gives him pollem" >n or the 
iiland ot" Cyprus, VIII. 376, 
377. Antiochua gives htm a 
dare in his confidence, anJ the 
government of CccIo-..Sy<"'a and 
JPalsft'me, 377. he mar-hes a- 
gainll the Jews, and is defeated 
by Judas Maccabarus, 404. he 
becomes a friend to the Jey.s, 
IX, 177. Ancicchus Euparor 
deprives h<m of his government, 
ibid. Pto'omy, through deipair, 
poifons himfelf, ibid. 

Ptolomy, fon of Pyrrhus, is kil.- 
ed in a battle againfl the Lace- 
demonians, VII. 27 s 

Ptolomy, one of the principal 
officers of Philip, unites with 
. Apelles in his conipiracy againft 
tbatprnce, VIII. 5 6, s %. Phi- 
lip caufes him to be put to 
death, 61 

Pvx.cHF.a (P. Claudius) conful, is 
beaten at fea by Adherbal the 
Carthaginian general, I. 206 

Tuuk : origin ar.d fignificat on of 
. tnat word, I. in. Punic war;, 
187. 224. 319 

Fydnf, city of Macedonia, isfub- 
je&ed by Philip, VI. 12. fa- 
, . jnons victory gained by Pairfus 
iEmilius over Pejfeus, near that 
city, IX. 72, 7 3 

Jfj'us, a fmall city of Meilcnia, 
■ taken by the Athenians dur- 
ing the Ptlopunneliiin war, III. 
".- _ 360 

Tyr^mid. Defcr'-ption of the py- 
ramids ot* . Egypt, J. .6," Si. 
judgment ro be formed of tbofe 
famous ftraftures, 7 

Pyx rhi as, general of the iEtoli- 
ar.s, is twice beaten by Philip, 
VIII. 79 

PfRRHUs, fon of ALacides king 
of Epirus, flies from the- fury 
o» the revoked, VII. 1S0. ho 
is re-cflablilhcd upon tbe throne 
of Epirus by Claucias king of 
Illyr.um, Ibid, the Moloffiar.s 
levoltagainffhinv, and plunder 
4 
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all his riches, ibid he rerijres 
to Demerrius, fou or Anrigo- 
nus, 181. he diftingu fhes him- 
felf at the battle of Ipfus, 172, 
1 81 -he g.»es to E^-ypt as 3n 
hoftage for Demetrius, 18 . he 
marries Antigone, daughter of 
JJefcn.cf, ibid, Ptolomy gives 
him a fi-ret and mo.ey, of 
which he juakes u/e for repof- 
feili^g himfeif of his domini- 
ons, ibid, Pyrrhus cakes Mace- 
donia fr »m Demecnus, and is 
declared king of it, 187, j88. 
he divides that kingdom w.th 
Lyfima.bus, 190. he is foon 
obliged to quit ir, 19 J. the 
Tarentines call in Pyrrhus to 
their aid againft the Romanf, 
259. that prince goes to Italy, 
242. he defeats the conful Le- 
vinus, 247, 8cc. be caufes pro- 
pofals of peace to -be made to 
the Romans, 248. converfati.m 
of Pyrrhus with Fabxicius, 253. 
Pyrrhus gains a fecond advan- 
tage over the Roman*, x6o, 
exped.cbr.sof Pyrrhus in Sicly,. 
261. J. 184. he returns into 
Italy, VIJ. 2.64. he plunders 
the temple of Proferpinein the 
country of the Locrians, 26/. 
he i» defeated by the Romans, 
267. he returns into Epirus, 
ibid, he ihr ws himfelf int» 
Macedonia, and makes him&lf 
matter of it for 3 time, after 
having defeated Antigonus, ib. 
expeditim o: Pyrrhus- into Pe- 
loponnefus, 270. he beGegcs 
Sparta ineffectually, ibid, he- ia 
killed at the. fiege of Argos, 
278, &c good and bad cha- 
racters of Pyrrhus, 1-89, 240, 
279 

Pythagoras, Lscedsemonian, 
commands part of the fleet oi 
Cyrus the younger, in the ex- 
pedition of that prince again! 
his brother Artax'erxes, IV. 80 

Pythagoras, fon of Evagoras, 
defends tbe city of Salamin he- 
dged] 
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fcged by Artaxerxes, during 
his father's abfence, IV. ljf 
Pythagoras, philofopher, III. 
308. he goes toiraly and fettles 
at Crotona, where he opens 
a fchool of Jhilofbphy, 309. 
noviciate of nlertce which he 
made his dtfciples obfefve, 
ibid. 

PytWaitchos, of Cyiicuni, ^a'ms 
the favour of Cyrus, who gives 
hi in the revenues of feven cities 
for a penfion, II. 236 

Pittheas, magiftrate of the Boeo- 
tians, induces them to unite 
their forces again ft the Romans, 
IX. 143. Metellus puts him ro 
death, * 14 j 

TiffHEAS, famous afironomer and 
geographer, IX- 132 

Pvthi As, friend of Damon : trial 
to which the'.r friendfhip was 
put, * V. 153 

Pjthia, name of the prieffefs of 
Apollo ar Delphi, V. 22 

Tythitm, celebrated games of 
Greece, V. [54 

Primes, Lydian prince, genera-a 
offer which he makes Xerxes of 
rnsriehes, IIf.r22. means which 
the princefs his wife ufes to 
make him fenfible of the in* 
juftice and ridicule of his con- 
duel, 123. cruelty which Py- 
thius experiences from Xerxes, 
124 

^'THODORxyi, fent by the Athe- 
nians to the aid ot the Leon- 
tines, is banilhed for not hav- 
ing undertake n the Conqueft of 
Sicily, III. 3 q3 

Pyth »N of Bytanrlum, famous 
rhftorician Is deputed by Failip 
to the Thebans to incline them 
topea.e, VI. 7/ 
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AEIRIUS POSTHUMUS, 
Romaa knight, goes to Pt«- 



lomy Auletes in order to be 
paid the (urns he had lent that 
prince at Rome, X. 174. per- 
fidy of Ptolomy in reipeft to 
him, ibid. Rabirius is accufed 
at Rome of having aflifled Pto- 
lomy in corrupting the fenate, 
17/. Cicero takes hia defenfa 
upon him, ibid* 

Race. See Cottrfe. 

name of the plain whereNa- 
buchodonofor conquered Phra- 
orter, II. 60 

Ramesses-Miamum, king of 
Egypt, I. 70. he makes the 
Ifraelites fuffer infinite hard- 
ftiips, ibiA. 

Rammius, ciriten of Brundufi- 
um, is ordered by Perfcus to 
poifon Eumenes, IX. 11. h« 
goes to Valerius at Cbalei*, 
difcovers the whole to him, 
and follows him to Rome, 
ibid. 

Raphia, city of Paleftine, near 
which Antiochus the Great was 
defeated by Ptolomy Philopator, 
VIII. ai 

Reading, of hiflory efpecially : oJ 
what ufe it is to a prince VL 
1 1 2. delicacy of the Laced«- 
monians in refpeft to tbeoook* 
that youth were to be fuffered 
to read, II. 368 

Reoillds ( L. zAZmlllus ) is 

y charged with the command of 
the Roman fleet in the roorrt 
of Livius, VIII. 241. he eains 
a complete victory over Pofyxe- 
nides, Antiochus^saJmiral, 245. 
he receives the honour of a tri- 
umph, 270 

Reculus (A/. AtiiTtm) conful, 
gains a great victory over the 
Carthaginians w.th his fhet, I. 
193. he goes to Africa, ibid. 
the Romans continue him in 
the command as proronful, 
ibid, he defeats the Carthagini- 
ans, and feiz.es Tunis, 201. he 
fuff/rs himfelf to ba dazled.by 
his glorious fucceDfes, 194.. 'he 
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is defeated and taken prlfoner 
by the Carthaginian*, 197, &c. 
the Carchaginians fend hirn to 
Rome to proppfe the exchange 
of prifoners, 202. at his return 
tbey put him to a cruel death, 

Religion. Origin and fource of the 
religion or" the ancients, V. r, 
&c. attention of the anc.ents 
in difcharging all the duties 
cf religion, III. 183. the 
vail of religion o'tcn fines to 
cover the mod criminal defigr.s, 
and the mofltinjtiit enterprises, 
III. 377. VI. 39 

HefHrreflion of the body. Con- 
fufed notion v/hich the ancients 
had of . the refurrcttion of the 
body, IV. 37 

Retreat of the ten thoufand Greeks 
after the battle of Cunaxa, IV. 

104, Sec. 

Rhadamanthus, brother of Mi- 
nos, is appointed by rhar prince 
to adminiiter juftice in his ca- 
pital city, IV. 370 

StAMHiKi-xus, king of Egypt, 
1. 80 

HLbegium, ciry of Sicily . fortm a 
league againft Dionyfius, V. 1x9. 
it makes peace with that ty- 
rant, 120. its refiifal to give 
him a wife, and the infolcnt 
anfwer with which that refuial 
is attended, 123. Dionyfiusbc- 
fieges it out of revenge, 137, 
138. miferablc fate of that city, 
1^9. a Roman legion by the aid 
of the Mamcrtines comes and 
fettles there, after having ex- 
pelled the inhabitants I. 187. 
the Romans re-cftabJifh the in- 
habitants, Ibid. 
Rheomithres, one of the chief's 
of the revolt againft Artaxerxes 
Mneraon, delivers up the prin- 
cipal rebels to that prince, to 
make his own peace, and keeps 
the money which he had brought 
from Eeypt for the confederacy, 
V. 507 
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Rhismses, Achaean, obliges hit 
fon Memnon, who was chier 
magiitrate, by menaces not to 
oppofe the treaty with the Ro- 
mans. VIII. 160 
Rhodes, ifland and city of Afia 
rmnor, II. f. Rhodes takes 
arms againft Athens, V. 317. 
it is declared free, 324, it is 
fubjected by Maufolus king of 
Caria 329. the Riic:dians under- 
take to dethrone Artemiiia wi- 
dow of that prince, 331. that 
princels ukes their city, ibid, 
the death of Artemiha rein- 
ftatcs their liberty, 533- the 
Rhodians refufe to aid Antigo- 
nus againft Ptolomy, VII. 144* 
Demetrius befieges their city, 
ibid, he raifes the fiege a year 
after by a peace very honoura- 
ble for the Rhodians, 160. he 
makes them a prefent of all 
the machines of war, which 
he had employed in that fiege, 
ibid, the Rhodians er.ee! the fa- 
mous Coloflus, with the money 
raifed by the fale of thole ma- 
chines, 161. their impious flat- 
tery of Ptolomy, to exprefa 
their gratitude for the aid he Had 
given them during that fiege, 
ibid, great earthquake at Rhodes, 
396. emulation of the neigh- 
bouring princes in confoling that 
affli&ed city, ibid. X. 16. de- 
ftrucYion of the famous Colof- 
fus, VII. 396. war between the 
Rhodians and Byzantines, and 
the caufesof it, VIII, 13. peace 
is reftored between the two 
people, 14. war between the 
Rhodians and Philip, 127. tbey 
defeat Hannibal at fca, 245. 
difpute between the Rhodians 
and Eumencs before the Ro- 
mans concerning the Grecian 
cities of Alia, 260. the Rho- 
dians fignalize their zeal hv 
Rome in the war with Perfeus, 
IX. 20. they fend ambafladors 
to Rome, and to the Roman 
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army in Macedonia, whofpeak 
there in favour of Perfrus with 
extraordinary intolcnce, 49, 63. 
they fend deputies to Rome, 
who endeavour to appeale the 
anger of thefenate, xof. after 
long and warm lblicications, 

* they prevail to be admitted into 
theaHiance of the Roman peo- 
ple, 1 to 

Rhodoisune, daughter of Mi- 
thridates king of chc Parthians, 
is married to Demetrius king of 
Syria, IX. 211 

Rhone, river. Paflage of the Rhone 
by Hannibal, I. 236 

Rhyme, or Time, term of mufic : 
wherein ic confifta, II. 2^4 

Richelieu {Cardinal) compofed 
dramatic poems, andpkjued him- 

- felf upon excelling that way, 

V. 141 

Riches, contempt which the an- 
cient Scythians had for riches, 
III. 52 

Romans.- F.rft treaty between 

- die Romans and Carchagini- 

- an j, I. 151. the Romans lend 
deputies to enquire into the 

.* laws of the cities of Greece, 
III. 214. fecond trcary between 
the Romans and Carthagini- 
ans, I. 166. war between the 
Romans and Pyrrhus, VII. 239. 
they arc defeated in two battles 
by that prince, 245-, 249. they 
gain a great victory over Pyi - 
rhus and oblige him to qu.t 
Italy, 267, z6i. theypunifh their 

. citizens who had fettied in Rhe- 
gium, I. 188. they lend am- 
baflaJors to Ptolomy Philadel- 
phus, and make an alliance 
with that prince, VII. 282. 
they aid the Mamertines againll 
the Carthaginians, I. 188. they 
make an alliance with Hicro 
king of Syracufe, X. 6. they 
form the defign of fitting out 
a fleet for the firil time, I. 189. 
they bcac the Carthaginians firft 
near the coaft of My'e, and at- 
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terwards near Ecnoma, 190, 
192. they go to Africa, 192. 
t'ney are at firft victorious, and 
afterwards defeated, 194, 197* 
they defeat the Carthaginian 
fleet in fightof Sicily, 203. they 
go t> Sicily, and form the fiege 
of Lilybajum, 204. thsy are 
defeated at fea, 206. they gain 
a great victory over the Cartha- 
ginians, to whom they grant 
peace, 209, 210 

The Romans take Sardinia 
from the Carthaginians, I. 224* 
they drive Teuta out of Illyri- 
um, VII. 338. they fendafolemn 
embafTy into Greece to notify 
their treaty with the Illy- 
rians, 339. the Corinthians ad- 
mit them to the Ifthmian games, 
and the Athenians grant them 
the freedom of their city, ibid. 
the Romans drive Demetrius 
of Pharos out of Illyrium, VIII. 
38. they fend ambifTadors to 
demand him of Philip, who 
refufes to deliver him up, ibid'* 
they declare war againft the 
Carthaginians, I. 233. they are 
defeated near (he Ticinus, 245. 
near Trebia, 449. and the lake 
of Thrafymenus, 274. they 
make feveral conquefts in Spain* 
262. they loft? a great battle 
near Canna, 263. Hannibal 
befieges Rome, 274. the Ro- 
mans are defeated in Spain, 
276. they gain a great battle 
over Afdrubal, 280. they go to 
Africa, 282. they defeat the 
Carthaginians near Zama, oblige 
them to demand peace, and 
grant it them, x88, &c. 

The Romans fend deputies 
to Ptolomy and Cleopatra co 
renew their ancient alliance 
with Egypt, VIII. 2<j. they gain 
an advantage over Philip at A- 
pollonia, 69. they breik with 
Hieronymus, X. 27. upon the 
news of that prince'^ death they 
lend MarceJlus into Sicily, 29. 
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that general rakes Syracufe, 74. 
alliance of the Romans with 
tfie v£toV:ans, VIII. 74.- the 
Romans fend Sulpicius to the 
aid of the J&roliaos againft Phi- 
Itp, 78. various expeditions of 
that prartor in Macedonia, to, 
92. general peace between the 
Romans and Philip, in which 
the allies en both tides are in- 
cluded, 116. the Romans accept 
the guardianfhip of Ptolomy E- 
piphanes, 133. they declare war 
againft Philip, 137. they defeat 
that prince in battle, 143. they 
employ their credit with An- 
ti ichus to induce him not to 
make war with Attalus, 149. 
expeditions of the Roman* in 
Phocis, 15-5. they make a treaty 
with Nabis, 165. they gain a 
famous victory over Philip near 
Scotuffaand Cynofcephala:, 1C9. 
they grant that prince peace, 
176. they reinftate Greece in 
its ancient liberty, 180 
The Romans fend an env- 
bafly to Antiochus VIII. i%6. 
it tends only to difpofe both 
fides to an open rupture, 188* 
they make war againft Nabis, 
19a. they oblige him to de- 
mand peace and grant it him, 
I98. preparations on all fidea 
for a war between the Romans 
and Anriocbus, 204. mutual 
embattles on both (ides with- 
out effect, ihid. the Romans 
fend troops againft Nabis, who 
had broken the treaty, : 1 . 
they declare war agaiull An- 
tic ch us, 228. they j;ain an ad- 
vantage over that prince at 
Thermopylae, 232. they defeat 
Polyx-nides, Anrinchus's ad- 
miral, on two cccafions, a .9, 
246. they gotoAfia,and ^ain a 
gnat victory over Antiochus 
r.e^r Magnefia, 248., 2^2. they 
g-a. t him peace, 2f8. they re- 
duce the iEt'.>!ians, and grant 
ihem peace, 277. th?y ilbjeft 
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the Gauls of ACa, 2S3. colft- 
plaints againft Philip carried t© 
Rome, 301. the Romans fend 
commiflaries to examine into 
thofe complaints, and to take 
cognizance of the ill treatment 
of Spirta by the Achaians, ibid. 
305. new complaints carried'tb 
Rome againft Philip, 330. the 
Romans fend back his fon De- 
metrius with ambaflidors, 33:, 
they favour Mafmifla, who was 
at war with the Carthaginians, 

The Romans fend ambafla- 
dors into Macedonia, to hive 
an eye upon the conduct of 
Perfeus, IX. 4. they break wita 
that- prince, 13.. the war is de- 
clared in form, 24.. the Ro- 
mans are worfted near the ri- 
ver Peneus, 30. the fenat* 
makes a wife decree to put » 
flop to the avarice of the ge- 
nerals and magiftrates, who op- 
preffed the allies, 40. the Ro- 
man* penetrate into Macedo- 
nia, 44. they conquer Genciua 
king of Wyriurn, € 6. they gain 
a great v.&ory over Perfeus near 
the city of Pydna, 76. that 
prince is taken w.tb bis children, 
8/. decree of the fenate which 
grants liberty to the Macedoni- 
ans and Ulyrians, 89. the Ro- 
man* oblige Antiochus Epi- 
phanes to qait Egypr, and to 
leave tbe two reigning brothers 
in peace, VIH. 387. the.rcraeJ 
treatment of the ^Erdians, IX. 
III. all in general wlio had fa- 
voured Perfeus, are cited to 
Rome, to anfwer for their Con- 
duct there, n z . a thcufand A- 
thxans carried thither, 114. the 
fenate banilhes them into fe- 
verai towns of Italy, 116. af- 
ter kvemeen .ye;u\s o: banifli- 
mer.c, they ara fent back into 
their own counrry, 117. they 
refute Eumene3 entrance into 
Rome, 1 20. the Romans ai- 
vidtt 
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ViAc the kingdom of Egypt be- 
tweenPhilomecorand Pbyfcon, 
183. one of choir ambaffadors 
is killed in Syria, 188 
The Romans declarethejews 
their friends and allies, IX. 19 1. 
they acknowledge Demetrius, 
king of Syria, 19a. they con- 
quer the Ligurians, ard give their 

' territory to the MamTians, 128. 
they defeat Andrifcus, and two 
more advenrurers, whohidpof- 
feffed themfelves of Macedonia, 
and reduce that kingdom into 
a Roman province, IX. 136, 
139. they declare war agamlt 
the Carthaginians, I. 322. they 
order them to abandon Car- 
thage, 326. they befiege that 
city, and demolifh it entirely, 
329, 332. decree of the fenat* 
for fepararingfevera! cit.es from 
the Achjean lejg ie, IX. 143. 
troubles in Achaia, 143. the 
Romans defeat the Achxan;, 
and take Thebes, 144* &c. 
they gain another victory over 
the Achieans, take Corinth, 
and burn it, 146, &c. they 
reduce Grerce into a Roman 
province, 148. they renew the 
treaties ' made with the Jews, 
209,214. theyinherit the riches 
and dominions of Attalus king 
of Pergamus, X2I. they rednce 
Ariimnicus, who had pDff.'ifL'd 
hirnfrlf of them, 222. w.r of 
the Romans againfl Jugurtha, 

' I. 360. Pcblomy Apion kin,* of 
Cyr-ma'ci, ar.d Nicomedes king 
of Bithynia, leave the Romans 

-rheir dominions a: their deaths, 
IX. 255, 260. the Romar.s re- 
duce thofo kingdoms into Ro- 
man provinces, 261 
The Romans re-eflabl fh the 
kings of Cappad.iciaand B.thy- 
nia, expelled by Mithridates, 
X- 73. maffacre of all the Ro- 
mans and Italians in Afia mi- 
nor, 79. the Romans gain three 
great battles againft the generals 




of Mithridates, SS, 92, 93. 
they grant that prince peace, 
97. fecond war of the Romans 
with Mithridates, ioi. they are 
defeated by that prince in a 
battle, 107. they gain a great 
victory over him, and reduce 
him to retire into Armenia ta 
Tjgranes his fon-in-law, 114, 
121. they declare war againft 
Tigranes, and defeat him in a 
battle, i2f, 127. fecond v'-&ory 
of the Romans oyer the united 
forces of Mithridates and Ti- 
granes, 134. they again gain 
fcveral vi&ories over Mithri- 
dates, who had recovered his 
dominions, 146. they fubjeft 
Tigranes king of Armenia, 147, 
they drive Antiochus Afiaticus 
out of Syria, and reduce that 
kingdom into a Roman pro- 
vince, 15-3. IX. 267 
The Romans are declared 
heirs of his dominion by the 
will of Alexander king of E- 
gypt, IX. 270. end of the war 
with Mithridates, X. 160. the 
Romans drive Ptolomy oat of 
Cyprus, and confifcate his trea- 
fures, IX. 275, &c. they in- 
vade Parthia, and are defeated, 
308, &c. they declare I'tolomy 
Auletes their friend and ally, 
X. 164. they reduce Egypt into 
a Roman province, 223. Cap- 
padocia is alfo reduced into a 
Roman province, IX. 359. re- 
flection upon tbe conduit of the 
Romans in refpedt to the dates 
of Greece, and the kings both 
of Europe and Ada, VIII. 271.- 
Itrokes of the Roman policy, 
320, 326. IX. 102, 105, 122, 
184. difference between the 
Romans and the Greeks, 158. 
Roman haugHtinefs, VIII. 387, 
388.fetring out of theconfuland 
army, IX. 23. difference of 
tafte of the Romans and Greeks 
in refpecl to Shews, V. 60 
Rosaces, governor of Lydia, 
ar.i 
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and Ionia, commands a detach- 
ment of Ochus's army in thac 
prince's expedition againft E- 

gypr, r t , v.338 

Rosaces, Perfian lord, gives 
proofs of his valour at the battle 
of theGranicus, VI. 133 

Reteer.t. Condition of diem a- 
mongft the ancients, IV. 317 

Roxana, filler of Sratira, queen 
of Perfia. Tragical hiftory of 
that princefs, IV. 58 

Roxane, daughter of Oxyartes, 
wife of Alexander, VI. 315. 
flie caufes Statira, Alexander's 
"widow, as well as herfelf, to 
be put to death with Drypauis, 
Hepheftion's widow VII. 27. 
flie is delivered of a fon foon 
after Alexander's death, 24. 
Caffander deprives her of all the 
honours of a queen, and foon 
after puts her to death, 90, 
121 

RoxANE, fitter of Mithridatcs, 
X. 114. deplorable end of that 
Princefs, ibid. 



S ABACUS, king of Ethiopia, 
enters Egypt, and conquers it, 
I. 83. at the expiration of fifty 
years he retires voluntarily into 
Ethiopia, 84. 
Sabxuns, feci of idolaters in the 
Eaft, II. z 7 o 

Sabrath4, powerful people of In- 
dia fubjected by Alexander, VI. 

Sjca, Scythian natiun conquered 

by Alexander, VI. 301 

Sac*, people of Aflyria, fubjected 

by Cyrus, II. nr 

Sad.yattf.s, king of Lydia, II. 

69. he belie; es Miletus, Hid. 
Sages. Abridgment of the lives 

of the feveu fa^e^ of Greece, 
"•373 

Sugantian, city of Spain befieged 
ar.d taken by Hannibal, I. 23 r, 
&c. 

S.;is) city of the lower Egypr, I. 



S^lamir., capital city of tbeifland 
of Cyprus, IV. 17-; 

Saismht, ifle of Greece, famous 
lor the battle at fea between 
Xerxes and the Greeks, II. 294. 

III. 154 

Sai.manasar, king of Nineve, 
II. 35. he conquers Hofea- king 
of Samaria, loads him with 
chains, and deftroys tbe king- 
dom of Ifrael, ibid, death oi 
Salmanafar, 36 

Salome, wife of Ariftobulus I. 
takes the three princes, her huf- 
band's brothers, out of prifbn, 
IX. iSi 

Samaria, city of Paleftine, the 
capital of the kingdom of Ifrael, 
II. 1. origin of the enmity be- 
tween the Samaritans and Jews, 
40. the Samaritans oppole the 
Jews at the time they are re- 
building the temple oi Jtrufa- 
lem, 17-2, 106. III. 41. they 
fubmit to Alexander, VI. 20$. 
they cannot obtain the lame 
privileges of that prince as the 
Jews 214. they mutiny, 224. 
Alexander drives them out of 
Samaria, ibid, they conform tt» 
the religion of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, VIII. 391. deftruftioa 
of Samaria by Hyrcanus, IX. 

Sambuca y machine of war of the 
ancients.. X. 41 

Samos, ifland and city of Ionia, 

II. 294, 307. Sanies taken and 
uertroyed by the Athenians, 

III. 276. Lyl'anderre-eftablilhes 
the ancient inhabitants in it, 

IV. fl. impious flattery of that 
Lacedemonian by the Samians, 

71 

Sjmotkraci.it ifhndof the Archipe- 
lago, conlidered as facrcd and 
inviolable, IX. 83 

Sandrocotia, Indian, poflVUL-s 
himfeLf of all the provinces of 
India, which Alexander had 
conquered, VII. 166. Scleucus 
undertakes co drive him out of 
them, 
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them, ib'ul- thoie two princes 
come to an accommodation, 
ibid. 

Sangala, city of India, taken and 
entirely demolilhcd by Alexan- 
der, VI. 54J 

Saosduchin, king of Babylon. 
See Nabuchodonosor I. 

Sappho, of Mityiene, firnamcd 
the tenth Mufe, II. 372 

SaracUS, king of Aflyria, II. 
41. revolt of Nabopolaflfar a- 
gainft that prince, ibid, death 
of Saracus, 63 

Sardinia, ifland of Europe in the 
Mediterranean, fubje&ed by the 
Carthaginians, I. 145. and af- 
terwards by the Romans, 224 

Sardanatalvs, king of Aflyria, 
II. 30. his efteminacy, ibid, 
h.s death, .51 

Sardis, a city of Lydia, fubje&ed 
by Cyrus, II. 135. it is taken 
and burnt by Ariltagoras and 
the Athenians, III. 77. Alex- 
ander takes it, VI. 136 

Satrap, name given the governors 
of provinces amongft tne Per- 
fians, II. 224. IV. 12/ 

Saturn, Pagan divinity, J. 114 

Satyr, fort of poem, V, OS 

Sayd, the ancient Thebais of E- 
gypt, I. 2 

Scamma, name given the place 
where the Athlets combated, 
V. 48 

Scab pus, general of Antony's 
army in Libya declares for Ca> 
far, X.zll 

Scavrus, Pompey's lieutenant, 
reduces Syria and Damal'cus, 
X. 151 

Scaurus {zrfLmUins) is deputed 
by the Romans to Jugurtha, I. 
3f9> b e buffers himfelt to be 
corrupted by that prince, 3S0 

Sane or Stage, part of the theatre 
of the ancients, V. 92, 94 

Sc esdi lides, king of Illyrium, 
exercifes a kind of piracy ac 
tbc expence of all his neigh- 
bours, VII. 337. he joins the 
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Achasans againft the jEtolians, 

VIII. 37. he makes an alliance 
with the Romans, 77 

Sciences. See Arts. 

Scino, (P*blifis) marches into 
Spain againft Hannibal, I. 238. 
he pafles the Po, and is de- 
feated near the Ticinus, 245. 
he is fent into Spain, and joins 
his brother Cn. Scipio there, 
262. they make a great progrefs 
there, ibid. 27a- they divide 
their troops, 276. Publius is 
killed in a battle, ibid. 

Scipio (Cnem) is fent by his bro- 
ther into Spain, to make head 
againft Afdrubal, I. 240. the 
two brothers join each other, 
and have great fuccels, 262, 
272. they divide their troops, 
276. Cneus is killed in ba r tle, 
277 

Scipio (P. Cornelius) firnamed 
u4fricanns> makeshimiclf mafter 
ot all Spain, 1. 281. heiselcct- 
ed conful, and goes to Africa, 
282. he has an interview with 
Hannibal, and gains a great vic- 
tory over that general, 287. he 
grants jjae Carthaginians peace, 
289. convention between Sci- 
pio and Hannibal at Ecihefus, 
301. VIII. 210. Scipio ferves :is 
licuenar.t to his brother L. 
Corn. Scipio in the war with 
Antiochus, 241. be rejects rhe 
offers of Antiochus, 2jo. Sci- 
pio's death, I. 307 

Scino, [L. Cornelius) firnamed 
sJjiatitus, is charged with the 
war againft Antiochus, VIII. 
241. be goes to Afia, 248. he 
gains a famous viflory over An- 
tiochus near Mugnefia, zji, 
2J-6. he triumhs, 270 

Scipio Nasica, fon- in-law of 
Scipio Africanus, is charged 
with an important expedition, 
by Paulus ALmillus, vhjch he 
executes highly & r his honour, 

IX. 70. he is lent into Mace- 
donia, to appeal^ the troubles 
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. excited by Andrifais, 137 

Scipio \Pvbliiis) firnamed Afri- 
canus «he younger* diftinguilhes 

, him felt in the war with Car- 
thage, L 329. he return* to 
Rome to demand the office of 
edile, J3 1. the people give him 
the coulullhip, Scipio goes 
40 Africa, and advances againft 

\ Carthage,' 332. he takes that 

. «ity and demolUhe* »t, 339, 

. 34.1. he is fent imbaflador into 
Egypt/ Syria and Greece, IX. 

[ %i7. uf« which he makes of 
the frefents fent him by An- 

. tiochui Sidetcs, 227. chara&er 
and praife of Scipio, I. 345, 
&c. his intimate friendmip 
with Polybius, 363 

Scismas, eldeft fon of Datames, 
becomes his accufer to Artaxer- 
xes, IV. 189 

Scor ac, is placed at the head of 
the troops of jEtolia in the war 
againft the Achaans, VIII. 31. 
he ravages Macedonia, 39. he 
prevails upon the ALtolians to 
make an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, 75. he goes into the fer- 
vice of Ptolomy Epiphanes king 
of Egypt, 150. he poffefles 
bimfelf of Judsea, 152, he is' 
defeated by Antiochus, and 

' obliged to accept ignominious 
condit ons, ibid, he confpircs 
againft Ptolomy, and is put to 
death, 189 

Scorpion, machine of war, X. 42 

ScYtAX Greek of Caryandia, is 
commiffioned by Dar'ws to dif- 
cover India, III. 70. be acquits 
himfelf happily of that com- 
miflion, 71 

ScYLVRtra, king of the Scythi- 
ans: In what manner he re- 
commended unity to bis chil- 
dren, III. r+ 

Siytale, ufed amongft the Lace- 
demonians. What ic was, II. 

316 

Scv TBI ams. They poffef s the m - 
felves of upper Ana, II. 62. 
they arc driven out of it at the 
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end of twenty yetn, ftU D&- 
riuj defigns to puai/h them for 
that irruption, III. 58. the Scy- 
thians refufe co fubmit, 63. 
they fend an herald to Darius 
with prefenu, ibid, they ravage 
Thrace, 70. they fend ambaf- 
fadors to Alexander, who freak 
to bim with extraordinary free- 
dom, VI. 497. they are de- 
feated and fubjeaed by that 
prince, 301. they make war 
with Phraates to revenge his 
injufttce, defeat him in a ha. tie, 
and ravage his kingdom, IX. 
*3°» 2/4. manners of the Scy- 
thians according to Herodotus, 
II r. jo. manners and chara&er 
of the ancient Scythians at curd- 
ing f» Juftin, yi. in what time 
luxury got ground amongft them, 

Scythopofis, chy of the tribe 5 of 
Manafleh, II. 62 

Sea. Red Sea- The piflage or" 
the Red fea manifeftly meant 
by a pafiage in Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, I. 71 

SeQs of idolaters in the Eaft, II. 
269. different fefts of philofo- 
phers. See Phi/off h;rs. 

Segfjia, c'ty of Sicily, puts itf^If 
under the protection of the Car- 
thaginians, I. 155 

St'ajl.i, c'ty of Pel op; ■ nefus, fa- 
mous for the battle between 
Antigonusand Cleomenes, VH. 

586 

SELEKA, dau;,ht?r of Ptoloiry 
Phyfcon and Cleoparra, is corri- 
pelled by her mother to marry 
her brother Lathyrus, IX. 241. 
Cleopatra makes her quit La- 
tbyrus, and gives her in mar- 
riage to Antiochus Grypus, 245;, 
253. Selena, after the death of 
Grypus, marries Antiochus Eu- 
febes, aj-6. Eufebes having been 
driven <*it of his dominions, 
fhe keeps poffe/Uon of Ptole- 
mais, with part of' Phoenicia 
and Coelo-Syria, and reigns 
thece 
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there raatffyears, 2fa. flie con- 
ceives tapes of attending the 
throne of Egypt, z6t. file fends 
her two for.s to Rome with 
that view, 26% 
$eleucia, cjry of Syria, built by 
Seleucus Nicator, VII. 176 
Selettcia, city fituated upon the 
Tigris, built by Seleucus Nica- 
tor, VII. 1 86 
Selcftddx. Famous .<Era of the 
Seleucida:, VII. 117. end of 
the empire of the Seleuc Ax in 
AGa, X. 153 
Seleucus Nicator, is placed 
at the head of all che cavalry 
of the allies after the death of 
Alexander, VII. 2y. he is fet- 
tled by Antipater in the govern- 
ment of Babylon, 5-9. he joins 
Antigonusand Ptolomy again ft 
Eumenes, 84. he forms a league 
wi:h Ptolomy, Lyfimachus, and 
Caflander, againft Antigonus, 
107. he makes himfelf mafier 
of Babylon, nr. he sflumes 
the title of king, 140. he 
ftrengthens h'.mfelf upun (he 
throne of Syria, ibid, he makes 
an expedition into India. 164. 
league between Seleucus, Pto- 
lomy, CafHinder and Lyfima- 
chus againft Antigonusand De- 
metrius, 169. Seleucus com- 
mands the army of the confe- 
derates, and gains a famous 
v'.ftory near Ipfus, 170. the 
four victorious princes divide 
the empire of Alexander the 
Great amongft them, 173. Se- 
leucus builds feveral cities, 176. 
he makes an alliance with De- 
metrius 177. he quarrels with 
him, and takes Cilic'.a^ from 
him, 179, 184. he builds Se- 
leucia, 186. he forms a league 
with Pcolomy Lyfimachus, and 
Pyrrhus, againft Demetrius, 1 8 7. 
he gets that prince's perfon into 
his hands, 1 9 5. he gives his wife 
and parr of his dominions to h s 
Ion Antiochus, izq, he makes 
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war againft tyfimachus* defeats 
him in battle, and potTeffes him- 
felf of all his dominions, 51313. 
he is aflafEnated by Cerautuis, 
whom he had laden with fa- 
vours, 124.. character of Seleu- 
cus, «25 

Seleucus Call iff ictrs, afcends 
che chrone of Syria after his fa- 
ther Antiochus Theos, poifoned 
by Laodice, VII. 305. he en- 
deavours to retake what Ptojomy 
had conquered from bun, .andj 
is unfuccefsful on feveral peca- 
fions, 310. he unites with his 
brother Hierax againft Ptolomy, 
312. war between the two bro- 
thers, 313. Seleucus marches 
againft Arf3ces, 316. he is 
taken prifoner, 317. death of 
Seleucus, 320 

Seleucus Cebaunus, fiicceeds 
his father Seleucus Callinicuj, 
VIII. 2. he is poifoned by two 
of his principal officers, Ibid* 

Seleucus Philopator, is lefe 
by his father Antiochus " the 

. Great to govern Syria during hit 
abfence, VIII. 288. he afcends 
the throne of Syria, 29/. he 
fends Heliodprus to Jerufalem. 
to bring away its treafures, 36^. 
Heliodorus caufes him to be 
poifoned, 36^ 

Si. levcus, the fon of Demetrius 
Nicator, caufes himfelf to be de- 
clared king of Syria, IX. 237. 
h ; s mother Cleopatra kills ium 
with her own hands, ibid, 

Seleucus, eldeft fon of Antio- 
chus Grypus king of Syria, fuc- 
ceeds him, IX. 254. he fup- 
ports himfelf againft Antiochus 

. the Cyzicenian, ibid, he is dri- 
ven out of his dominions by Eu- 
febes, and burnt in Mopfueftia, 
256 

Seleucus Cybiosactes, fon of 
Antiochus Eufebes and Selena, 
goes to Rome to folllcice the 
fenate for his mother, IX. 262. 
he accepts the crown of E^ypt 
U and 
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and Berenice, X. 172. he ren- 
ders bimfelf odious by his bafe 
inclinations, ibid, Berenice 
. caufes him to be put to death, 
ibid. 

Seliucus, governor of Pe'ufium 

■ /or Cleop..tra, delivers up that 
city to Cttfar by order of that 
queen, X. 214 

Selinontunt, city of Sicily, II > . 400. 
deftru£ion of that city by Han- 
nibal, I. ij6 

Bemjramis, queen of Aflyria : 
her birch, II. 14. /he marries 
Ninus, ibid, manner in which 
<he afcends the throne, 15. ihe 
vifits all the parts of her em- 
pire, 23. her authority over her 
people, 24. her conquefls, ibid, 
ihe puis the government inco 

- -her fon's hands, and retires 
from, the fight of mankind, 26. 

• difference between Semiramis 
and Surdar.apalus, 32 

Sbmpronius, conful is defeated 
by Hannibal near Tiebia, I. 

249 

Senate. Carthaginian fenate, I. 
120. fenate of tiparta, II. 313. 
fenate of Athens, IV. 282. 
fenate of Rome, defcribed by 
Cineas, VII. 250 

Sennaar, plain where Babylon w..s 
built, *59 

Sennacherib, king of N. neve, 
declares war a^ainft Hezekiah, 

' and reduces Jerusalem to extre- 
mities, II. 36. hewr testoHe- 

' aekia a letcer full of blafphe- 

~ mies againft the G >d of Ifrae], 
and marches againft the king 

- of Egypt, whofc dominions he 
• lavages, 37. he returns againft 

Jerusalem, 38, his army is de- 
Uroyed by an angel, ibid, he is 

- murdered by his own children, 

Septimius, Roman officer in the 
fenrice of Ptolomy king of E- 
gypr, aflaflinates Pompey, X. 

177 

Seraph, divinity adored in Egypt, 
VH. 198 



Se-ron, general of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes is defeated by Judas 
Maccabxus, and killed in the 
battle, VIII. 401 

Sertorius, Roman "enenil 
makes a treaty with M.tbridates, 
X. iz S 

Servilius, ferves in the Ro- 
man army in quality of pro- 
conful, I. 263. he is k.U d in 
the battle or Canna:, 266 

Se.sac or Sesonchis, king of 
Egypt, I 82. he marches a- 
gainft Jerufalem, and carries a- 
v/ay ah its treafures, ibid, &c 

Sesostris, king of E.ypr, his 
education, I. 71, 72. his con- 
quers, 72. his v/orks beneficial 
to Ej'ypt. 75-. his blind fond- 
nefs tor his own grandeur, 76. 
his death, ibid. 

Sethon, king of Egypt, caufes 
himfelf to be con fee rated high- 
prieft of Vulcan, and dbardons 
himfelf entirely to fuperilifon, 
I. 84. miraculous manner in 
which Herodotus r lat^s that he 
was delivered from Sennache- 
rib's rruption into his domi- 
nions, 85, &c. death of Se- 
thon, . 87 

Sethosi?:. See Seso't.ris. 

Seuthes, prince of Thrace is 
re eftabl fhed in hisfp.t! er's do- 
minions by Xenophon, IV. 136. 
perfidy of (hat prince to Xeno- 
phon and his troop?, 137 

Seventy. Verfion of the Seventy, 
VII. 237 

Shepherds. They were in grt-dt 
coi federation in Ej;ypt, I. 52. 
and in India, VI. 324 

Shews, paffion for Ihews one of 
the principal caufes of the de- 
cline, degeneracy, and corrup- 
tion uf Athens V. 97. difference 
of tafie between the Greeks 
and Romans in refpedl to Ihews, 
60 

Ship, galley, veflel. Ship build- 
ing of the ancients, IV. 314. 
fitting qui of the fleets of A- 
thens, 
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thens, V. 352, fti'tp of enor- 
mous magnitude built by Ptolo- 
my Philopator, VII. 1S7 

■Sibotis, ifland over againft Cor- 
cyra, famous for che battle be- 
tween the people of Corcyra 
and the Corinthians, III. 279 

Sicanians, people of Spain ; they 
come to fettle in Sicily, III. 599 

Sicily, ifland of the Mediterranean : 
Defcription of it, U 151. diffe- 
rent people that inhabited ir, 
III. 4.C0 

Sicyon, city of Peloponnefus : its 
kings, II. 300. it is delivered 
from tyranny, and united to 
the Achaean league by Aratus, 
VII. 324, &c. 

Sidtn, city of Phoenicia, II. 6. 
defpair of the Sidonians when 
they fje Ochus mafter of the'r 
city, V. 337. they fubmit to 
Alexander, VI. 175 

Sitges. Famous fieges of antiqui- 
ty; of Carthage by theltomans, 

I. 329. of ■FUtylon ly Cyrus, 

II. 150. of the fame city by 
Darius, III. 4f. of Piarrca by 
the Lncedxmonians, 342, 355. 
of Syracull- by the Athenians, 
423. of the fdme city by Mar- 
cellus, X. 39. of Tyre by A- 
lexander, VI. 178. ok Rhodes 
by D m. rrius, VII. 144. of A- 
thons by Syiia, X. Si 

Sipiati by fire. Manner of mak- 
ing fignils b/ tire, VliJ. 9; 

Simon, firnamed the Jitfi, iuc- 
ceeds his fatr.er Omas in the 
high-priefthood of the Jews, 
VJI. r76. his death, 186 

Simon, fon of Mattathias, VIII. 
393. he is chofen general in the 
room of his brother Jonathar, 
and marches againft Tryph; n, 
•IX. 207. he is made high-prieft 
and prince of Judsea, 209. he 
renews the ancient treaties with 
the Romans, 209, 214. death 
of Simon, 226 

Simon, Jew, h.is the guard, of the 
temple given him; his treache- 
ry, VIII. 365 



Simonides, Greek poet, hisan- 
fwer to Hiero, who asked him 
whar God was, III. 301. Si- 
monides preferved by the godt, 
v - S9 

SwatrocEs, king of the i'ar- 
thians, IX. 307 

Sinope, city of Pontus. Lucudu* 
gives it liberty, X. 1:0 

Sisyphus, fon of ^.olus, make* 
himfelf mafter of Corinth, II. 

Sitalces, king of the Odrylfant 
in Thrace, makes an alliance 
with the Arhenians, III. 32^ 

Slavery. Slavrt. Slavery incom- 
patible with the ftudy of philo- 
fophy, III. 309. the higheft 
price that can be paid for ir, 
cannot reconcile free men to it, 
VI. 279. what happens to fucli 
as have one* fubmitted to a& 
ftate of fervitude, VIII. 368 

SMERars, or Tanaoxar.es, fon 
of Cyrus, is made governor of 
feveral provinces by his father 
Cyrus, II. 180. Cambyfes 
caufes him to be put to deuth, 
199 

Smeiuhs the A/4£«* paffes for rhe 
fon of Cyrus, and afcendsthe 
throne of Perfia, II. 204, aof. 
his impofture i3 difcovered, 207. 
he is killed by the coufpirarory, 
209 

Smerdones, ore of the fix ge- 
nerals (if Xcrxes's army in 
tha: prince's expedition againft 
Greece, ni. 13 1 

Snr/rua, city of J£o\\s, If. 307 

Shitty. Excedent leffon upon 
fobr.ery, u. g6, *'<e. 

Soc rates, prince of the philofo- 
phersi his birth, 193. he 

applies h'rmfeif to the ftudy o£ 
the lciences, 194. his wonder- 
ful progrefs in them, 195. hit 
tafle for moral philofophy, ibid. 
bis chara&er, ibid, his employ- 
ments, ibid, his funvriugs from 
the ill temper of his wife, 198, 
Dsemon or familiar fp'trir ■ of 
u 2 Socrates^ 
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Socrates, 199. the Delphic ora- revolts againft that prince, 194, 
cle declares him the wifeft of great courage of thirty younjj 
mankind, ao - ?. Socrates dillin- Sogdian prifoners condemned to 
guifhes himfclf at the battle of die by Alexander, 3:.*, &c. 
J?otiJza, and at that of Del.um, Sjgdianus, natural fon of Ar- 
III. 280, 379. hij intimacy taxerxes Longimanus, kills Xer- 
with Alcibiades, 386. he devotes xes II, and afcends the throne 
bimfelf entirely to the inflruc- of Perfia in hisftead. III. 370. 
tion of the Athenian youth, IV. he puts Bagorazus, one of his 
804. attachment of his difciples father's eunuchs., to death, ibid. 
to him, A07. admirable princi- he is dethroned by Ocbus, who 
-pies which he gives them upon . caufes him to be ftifled in a/hes, 
government and religion, 207, 371, &c. 
a to. he induftrioufly applies Solar year. At what time it be- 
himfelf to difcredit the fophifls gan to be ufed, I. 50 
in the opinion of the Athenian Solon, one of the feven fages of 
youth, 214. what we are to Greece, is elected archon and 
underftandby the ironical man- legiflator by the Athenians. II. 
ner afcribed to him, 215. So- 342. government which he tol- 
erates is accufed of holding bad ftitutes at Athens, ibid. &c. 
opinions concerning the gods, Laws which he gives the Athe- 
and of corrupting the youth of nians, 347. travels of Solon 
Athens, 217, 220. he defends into Egypt and Lydia, 352>-7i. 
himfelf without art or mean- his conduct at the court of Crce- 
nefs, 224. he is condemned to fus, ibid, convention of Solon 
die, 231. he refufes to cfcape with Thales upon marriage, 



laft day of his life in difcourfmg finds every thing changed, 352. 
with his friendi upon the im- he endeavours to make Pifittra- 
mortality of the foul, 238. he tus abdicate the tyranny in 
drinks the hemlock, 143. pu- vain, 354. death of Solon, 
nilhment of his accufers, 245. 355 
honours rendered to his memory Sootbfayeri. Reflection upon the 
by the Athenians, 246. reflec- events of fome of their predic- 
tions upon the fentence parted tions, VI. 307 
on Socrates by the Athenians, Sophists. Definition of the fo- 
und on S' crates himfelf, ibid. pbifts, IV. 214 
relation between the death of SorHocLEs, tragic poet, he dif- 
Socrates, and that of the go- putes the prize with iEfcbylus, 
vernor of Tigranes, II. 102 and carries it againft him, III. 
Socrates, of Achaia, commands 2z8. V. 73. his death, 74. 
a body of Greek troops in the tragedies-of his come down to 
expedition of Cyr j -the younger us, ibid, in what manner he 
againft his brother Artaxerxes, defended himfelf in a very ad- 
IV. ~o. he is feized by treachery, vanced age againft the ingrati- 
and'put to death, ioz tude of his children, ibid, cha- 
fc'ocRVTES, fon of Nicomcdes raaer of Sophorles, ^ 78 
dethrones his brother Nxome- Sothonisba, Afdrubal s daugh- 
des king of B.thynia, X. 74 ter, is married to Syphax, I. 
Sosdiana, province of upper Afia, 513. Mafinifla having conquered 
II. f. Alexander makes him- Syphax, marries Sophomsba, 
felf matter of it, VI. 293. it and to lave her from falling into 
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the hands of the Romans, is 
reduced to fend her piiifoc, ibid. 
SorHROSYKE, daughter of Diony- 
fius the e der is married to her 
bro:her, Dior.yfius the younger, 
V. 150 

Sornatius, one of Lucullus's 
officers, commands in Pontus 
during the abfence of that ge- 
neral, X. 121 

Sosibes, Ptolomy Philnpator's 
minifter, prevents that prince 
from aiding Cleomeres, and 
advifes him to feize his p;-rfon, 
VIII. 34. he caufes Ar^me 
the king's fifter and wife to be 
murdered, 27. he is obliged to 
quit his employment, ibid, 

Sosibes, fon 0/ the former, has 
the care of the perfon of the 
young king Ptolomy Epiphanes, 
VIII. 125 

Sosiles, Lacedemonian, accom- 
panies Hannibal in his expedi- 
tions, and compofes the hiftory 
of that great captain, I. 310 

Sqsis, one of the chief confpira- 
tors againft Hieronymus, feizes 
part of the quarter Achradina, 
and exhorts the Syracufans to 
recover their liberty, X. 29. he 
is chofen one of the principal 
magiitrates, 31. he commands 
the troops fent to the aid of 
Marcellus,^ 38 

Sosivs, (Cains) conful, declares 
for Anthony, and goes to him, 
X. 3 oy 

Sosthenes, Macedonian, drives 
the Gauls out of Macedonia, 
and reigns there during fome 
time, VII. 228. he is over- 
powered by the great number of 
Brennus's troops, 230 

Sostratus, architect, bu'.lds the 
tower of Pharos, VII. 198. de- 
ceit which he ufes for engrofs- 
ing the whole honour of that 
work tohimfelf, I. 27, 28 

SOSTR A T(7S, Or SOSISTRATUS, 

governor of Syracnfe, delivers 
up that city to Pyrrhus, VII. 
261. Pyrrhus, to make him 
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amends, is for putting him to 
death, * 2<?4 

Sot ad ns , fatyricpoet, VII. 285. 
juft pu.i-fhment which he re- 
ceives for his ca!umr;k's, ib:d* 

Sont. Difcourfe of Svcr. tfs be- 
fore his death upon the irn- 
mortality of the foul ,1 V . 2 3 8 ,£:c . 

Soldi er. Empl'.y:re! t ar.d c>:er- 
cifis of the fjldi.-rs in their 
camp, IX. 67 

Soiis, king of Sparta, w.t'.: his 
rolleguc A^is, t..kes the city of 
EIos," ^ III. 16 

Spain. D-fcr!prion of Spain, I, 
347. mines of gold ar.d iiivtr, 
127. the Carthaginians make 
themfrlves maflers of part of 
Spain, 149. it is entirely con- 
quered by the Romans, 282 

Spart.i. See Ldcctix-mon- 

Spend 1 us, of Cipiu. in concert 
with Mathos, rruifes the merce- 
naries to revolt againft the 
Carthaginians, I. 215. he is 
'placed at their head, ibid, he 
puts Gifgo to death, 218. he 
treats with the Carthaginians,. 
220. he is feized and hanged, 
ibh ► 

Spetjsippus, philofopher, his in- 
timacy with Dion, V. 169 

Spha&eria, fmall iftend over a- 
gainft Pylos, III. 360' 

Spherus, philofopher, aflifts Cleo- 
menes in reinltating the an- 
cient difciplinc in Sparta, V',1. 

26S 

SpHodrlas, Lacedamonian, who 
commanded in ThefpiK, formr 
a fru.tlefs cnterprze againft the 
Piraeus, V. 240, &c. h^ is a — 
quitted ft>r that attempt by the 
credit of Agefi'aus, 243 

Spirit. FamiLar fp rit of Socrates, 
IV. 199 

Spitamenes, confident of ftef- 
fus, forms a confpiracy againlt 
him, arjd delivers him up to 
Alexander, VI. 290, &c. 
raifes Bactriana againll that 
prince, 394. his Wife not bein£ 
U 3 able 
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able to perftnde him to furren- 
der himfeif to Alexander, kilis 
him in the night, 314, 31J 

Spithridates, one ofArtaxer- 
xcs Mnemon's pr'r.cpjl offi- 
cers, goes over to A^ef.laus, 
and does him preat fWviccs, 
IV. 148. offended at thi exccf- 
iive feverity of H<r.pp:das, he 
retires to Said; 3, 

SpnHttoBATEs, fa trap of Ionia 
and for. -in -law of Darius, dif- 
tinguifhes bimfclf by his valour 
at the battle of the Gritnicus, 
"VI. 1??. Alexardi'r lays him 
dead with his iarce, Hid. 

Stadir.ni> Greek and Roman mea- 
fure or furlong, V. 47, 48 

Stagira, city of Macedonia, Arif- 
rocle's country, defhroyed by 
Philip, and rebuilt by Alexan- 
der, VI. ic8 

StasIcrates, architect and great 
. mechanic, is appointed by Alex- 
ander to execute the Catafa.'co, 
or magnificent funeral pile of 
ftepheftion, VI. 389. he pro- 
pofes to Alexander to cut mount 
Athoe int!"> the form of a man, 
ibid. See Dinocr at rs. 

Stater, ancient coin : its value, 
III. 33* 

States. See Kingdoms. 

Statira, wife of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, revenge which fhe 
takes for the death of her bro- 
ther Terireuchmes, IV. 58. 
(he is poifoned by Parifatis, 
123 

Statira, wife of Darius, falls 
into Alexander's hands, VI. 
* 166. death of that princefs, 

ST ATI r A , eldeft daughter of Da- 
rius, marries Alexander the 
Great, VI. 375-. Ihe is murder- 
ed by the intrigues of Roxane, 
VII. 27 

Statira, fitter of Mithridates, 
receives orders from that prince 
to die, X. 114. ihe dies coura- 
. gioufly, 11/ 



Stesagoras, eldcfr fon of Ci- 
mon, is eflablifhed fovereign of 
the Thracian Cheribnefus by 
his uncle Miltiades, III. 85 

Stesichorus, Greek post, II. 

369 

Sthenelus, king of Mycena:, 
II. 3d 

Stilton of Megara, philofopher, 
VII. 130 

Stirrcps. The ufe of them un- 
known to the ancients, IV. 

311 

Stratius, phyfician, goes to 
Rome with Attalus, IX. IC2. 
his wife remonftranccs prevent 
that prince from asking to fhare 
the kingdom of Pergamus with 
his brother Eumenes, 103,, 
&e. 

Stratonice, daughter of De- 
metrius, marries Seleucus, VII. 
177. that prince gives her to- 
his fon Antiochus, 229 

Stratonice, one of the wives, 
of Mithridates, fubm its toPom- 
pey, X. 154. revenge Mithri- 
dates takes of her, ibid. 

Sua, king of Ethiopia. See Sa- 
bacvs. 

Submijfion : means for infpiring 
it, II. 92. manner of exacting 
the fubmiflionof nations by tbe 
Perfians, ID. 69, 91, 124 

Suffetet, chief magiftrate of the 
Carthaginians, I. 

5ui>riTiws (P.) Roman prartor, 
is fenc againft Philip, VIII. 76. 
different actions of Sulpitius in 
Macedonia, 80, 81. he is elect- 
ed conful, and goes into Ma- 
cedonia, 136. he gains a con- 
fiderable victory over Philip, 
144 

SnLriTius Galltjs, tribune of 
the Roman army againft Per- 
feus, foretels an eclipfe to the 
troops, IX. 7 the fenate com - 
m flions him to irfpeel fecret- 
ly into the conduct of Eumenes 
and Antiochus,. 121. his im- 
prudent conduct in executing 
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that com million, ibid* 
Sun, profound reverence -with 

which the Perfians adored that 

flar, II. 265 

Suptr/niieu. Its great effect upon 

the minds ot the populace, VI. 

229 

Sureha, general of the army of 
the Parti ians, g^ins a great 
victory over Crafllis, IX. 519. 
Civd's, jeaious ot h,s glory, 
puts him to death, 336. praiie 
0$ Surena, 337 

Surveying invented by the Egyp- 
tian?, I. 51 

Snf<h city of Perfia, fubmits to 
Alexander, Vl. 247 

Swans y whar is faid of their Ting- 
ing, li 24 

Sjbaris, city of great Greece, III. 
311. luxury and effeminacy of 
its inhabitants, ibid, total ruin 
of that city, 34a 

Syennesis, king of Cilicia, a- 
bandons the pafs of thet country 
on the approach of Cyrus the 
younger, IV. 3 1 

S y l la, ferves under Marius m 
quality of quxflor, I. 363. that 
general fends him to boccbus 
to receive Jugurtha from bim, 
364, he caufes a ring to be 
made with that a&ion repre- 
fented upon it, which he ufed 
ever after as his feal, ibid, he 
re-eftablifhes Ariobarzanes upon 
the throne of Cappadocia, X. 
73. he is charged with the war 
aga'uut Mithridates, 81* he be- 
faeees Athe; s, ibid, and takes 
it, S6. -he is victorious in three 
great battles agiinft the gene- 
ncral of MithrJda'es, 83, &c. 
he has an interview wth that 
prir.ee, ana gra ts hm. peace, 
97. he marches ajainft F;m- 
br'n. 99. he goes to Ather.s, 
feires its library, and fendsit ro 
Rime, 100 

Svlos-n, brother of Polycmes, 
tyrai t of Samus; his generofity 
to Darius, ill. 44. reward 
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which he receives for it, ibid. 

Svi-hax, king of Numidia, joins 
w.th the Romans, I. 312. hi 
is defeated by Matinifla, 313* 
he marries Sophonisba, and goes 
over to the Carthaginians, ibid. 
he is defeated by Scipio, and 
tjken prifoncr, 282, 313 

Sjrjio, name of a marfli from 
wtience Syracuic took its name, 
III. 424 

Syriicufr, city ef Sicily : its foun* 
dation, III. 400. description of 
that city, 420. hiflory of Syra- 
ciife to the reign of Gelon, 
X. 59. reigns- - of Gelon, III. 
292. of Hiero I. 299. of Thra> 
fybulus, 305. fiege of Syracule 
by the Athenians, 423. the city 
is reduced to extrem,ties, 432. 
the arrival of Gylippus changea 
the face of affairs, ibid, the Sy- 
racufans make themfelves maf- 
ters of the Athenian army, 
and put the two generals to 
death, 46 r, &c. D.onyfius makes 
himfeir tyrant of Syracufe, V. 
105. ineffeftuai attempts of the 
Syracufans againft hina, 114 1 
116, 13 ju Diony&usche younger 
fucceeds his father, 155. Dion 
expsls him, 173. horrible in- 
gratitude of .the Syracufans to 
Dion, 183. Dionyfius the younger 
reafcends the throne, 292. Sy-> 
racufc implores the aid of the 
Corinthians, who fend tbem 
Timoleon, 204. that general 
.. reinftates the liberty of the city, 
,214. Agathocles ufurps fupreme 
authority at .Syracufr, I. 172, 
after the death of that tyrant 
Syr aaife recovers its liberty, X. 
62. it calls in the aid of Pyr-r 
rhus againft the Carthaginians, 
I, 184. VII. 26 x. it choofes 
Hiero II. king, X. 4. mildnefst 
of his reign, 9. iiieronymus 
. iiicceede Hiero, 23. troubles .«c 
SyractuY after the . death of 
-Hieroriymus,.^. Syracule . bp - 
fiegod and taken by Marcellus* 
V 4 3?# 
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39, 55' reflexions upon the go- 
vern ment and character of the 
Syracufans, 63 

Syria, province of Afia, If. 6. 
it it reduced iDto a Roman 
provirce, IX. 267 

5vs J gambit, mother of Darius, 
is taken prifuner by Alexander 
afrer the battle or Jflus, VI. 
j66. fhe cannot furvivc the death 
of Alexander, 399 

Svsjmithres, governor of the 
rock Corixnas, fubmits to A- 
Jexander, VI. 314 

T. 

TACHOS afcends the throne 
of Egypt, V. 302. he raifes 
, troops ro drfend himfelf a^ainft 
the king of Perfia, 303. he ob- 
tains troops from the Laceda:- 
monians, who are commanded 
by Agefilaus, 304. feeing him- 
, fef abandoned by Agefihus, he 
quits E»ypt, and retires to the 
court of P<rrfia, ibid. Artaxerxes 
pardons him, and gives him the 
commard of his troops againft" 
the rebels, ibid. 
Tattles: wherein that artconfifis, 
II. 244. VIII. 8r 
Taknt. Value of the Babylonian 
talent, III. 22". value of the 
Attic talent, ibid. 
TAXTHYBiX7s,Agamemnon'she- 
rtjld, honoured as a God at 
Sparta, HI'. 92 

Ta-mos, Egyptian, commands 
. the fleet of Cyrus the younger 
in that prince's expedition" a- 
gsinrt his brother, IV. 79 
Tan*X*a, city of Bceotia, near 
. v/hich the Athenians defeated 
- the Spartans, IN. 258 

Tanaoxares, fonof Cyrus. See 

Smerdis. 
Tarentum, city of Italy, III. «. 
f b& Tarentines call in Pyrrhus 
to their aid apainft the Ro- 
*' mans, VII.- 239. that prince 
leaves a garrifon- in their city, 
z6i 



Tarraconenjis, part of the ancient 
Spain, I. 148 

Tarfits, city of Cilicia, fubjefted 
by Alexander, VI. 14+ 

Taurion, one of theconfidems 
of" Philip, poifons Aratus by 
that prince's order, VII'. 71 

Taxilos, Indian king, puts him - 
felf under the protection of A- 
lexander, VJ. 333. he accom- 
panies that prince in his expe- 
dition againft Porus, 334. A- 
Jexander fends him to Porus to 
perfuade him to fubmir, 341, 
Porus is reconciled to Taxilus, 
3f& 

Tax* l vs, one of the generals 
of Mithridates, joins Archelaus, 
and is defeated by Sylla, X. 

86, 90 

7>r**, city of Arcadia, II. 292. 
war berween its inhabitants 
and tho r e of Manrinses, V.281 

Tegjr*, c ry of Bceotia, battle be- 
tween the Thebans and Lace- 
daemonians near it, V. 245" 

Telearch, office amongfi the The- 
bans : wh;it it was, V. 26*2 

Tbiecles. kingof Licedtemon, 
aflaffinated by the Mrfl^n ans, 
HI; to 

Tel-^utias is declared admiral 
of the Lacedemonian fleet by 
the credit of Agefilaus his bfo- 
ther by the mother's fide, FV. 
164. he befieges Corinth by fta, 

• ibid, he is fent againft Olynthus 
m the room of Phcebidas, JV. 
vzVi he is killed in battle, 
ibid. 

T8LLT7*, citizen of A then sye- 
fteemed moft happy, and why, 
If. 96 

Teltj, Sybarire, occafions the 
ruin of his country, III. 312 

Temenes, one of the principal 
Heraclidar, re-enters Pelopon- 
nefbfr, II. 306. Argos falls to 
him by lot, ibid. 

Tentplet, famous ones of Greece, 
VI. 104 

Ten- Council of Ten eSaMifhed 
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at Athens, IV. 68 

TenK es, king of Sidon, delivers 
. up that city to Ochus, V. 336. 

Ochus, co reward his treafon, 

puts him to dr:ath, 337 
Ttuth. Cuftom amongft the Greeks 

of giving the tenth to the gods, 
III. 179 

T* a en ce, Latin poet : abridg- 
ment of his life, I. 134 

Teribasus, general of Artaxer- 
xes Mneraon, determines that 
prince not to fly before his 
brother Cyrus, IV. 83. he com- 
mands the fleet of Artaxerxes 
againfl Evagoras, and befieges 
that prince in Salamin, 174. he 
is falfely accufed by Orontes, 
and carried to the court in 
chains, 175. the king difcovers 
his innocence, and reftores him 
to his favour, 18 r. Teribafus 
accompanies Artaxerxes in that 
prince's expedition againft the 
Cadufeans, 183. his flratagem 
for making that people return to 
their obedience to the Perflans, 
ibid, 

Terillus, tyrant of Himera, 
deprived of his power by.The- 
ron, engages the Carthaginians 
to invade Sicily, III. 294 

Tzriteuchmes, brother ofSta- 
tira wife of Artaxerxes, mar- 
ries Hameftris daughter of Da- 
rius, IV. j8. tragical biftory of 
Territeuchmes, . ibid. 

Teuta, after the death of Agron 
her husband prince of Illyrium, 
reigns in his ftead, VII. 3.38. 
her grofs infult on the Romans 
in the psrfons of their ambaffk- 
dors, ibid, fhe is cbliged to de- 
mand peace of them, and ob- 
tains ir, ibid. 

Thais, famous courtesan born in 
Attica, occafions the burning of 
the palace of Perfepolis, i:i z 
party of debauch with Alexan- 
der, VI. 257 

Thames of Miletus, ph.ilofoph.er, 
founder oi the Ionic left, iU 
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373. reafons that prevented him- 
from marrying, 341 
Thalestris, queen of the A- 
mazons, comes from a remote 
country to vifit Alexander, VI, 
174 

Thar ac a, king of Ethiopia, 
after the death of Sethon, I. 

87- 

Tharsis, fecond fon of Javan, 
fettles in Greece, II. 297 

Thujos, ifland in Thrace, revolts 
againft the Athenians, III* 
233. Cimon obliges it to fub- 
mit, ibid, 

Theano, prieftefs at Athens, 
remfes to curfe Alcibiades, III. 

416 

Thearides, brother ofDiony- 
fius the elder, i6 fent toOlym- 
pia by that tyrant to difpure the 
prizes of p jetry and the chariot- 
race, V, 143 

Theatre, Dekriptionof the theatre 
of the ancients, V. 92 

The hats, part of Egypt, I. 2 

Thebes, ciry of Bccotia in Greece : 
Its foundation, II. 303. kings 
of Thebes, ibid, the Thebans 
befiege Platsea, III. 310. they 
gain a vi&ory over the Athe- 
nians near Delium, 379. they 
give refuse to the Athenians, 
who fled after the taking of 
their city by LyfjnaVr, IV. 69, 
they enter into a league with 
TirhrauQes ayainft the Lacedae- 
monian.*, 152. valour of the 
Thebar.s at the battle of Corc- 
nara, 161. they are comp?lled 
by the treaty of Anrakides ro 
give the cities of Boeotia their 
liberty, V. 223. Tnebes falls 
into the hands of the Lacede- 
monians, 226. PelopiJas rein- 
ftates its liberty, 232. the The- 
bar.s pain a confidirable advan- 
tage over the Lacedaemonians 
mar Te.-yra, 2^4..- they defiroy. 
Plstaa. and. Thcfpise, 246. they, 
defeat the Lacedamon.ans, and 
put them to flight zt the battle* 
V s ' of 
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of Leu&ra, ija. they ravage 
Laconia and advance to the 
gates of Sparca, 2j6, zj8. they 
. lend P.-Iopidas to the courr of 
Perfia, and obrain the title of 
friends and allies of the king, 
a6y, 266. they make Alexan- 
der tyrant 0/ PheTse fubmir, 
268 

The Thebans make a fecond 
attempt againft Sparta, 281. 

- they gain a great victory over 
the Lacedajmonians near Mm- 
tinaea, 283. they aid Artubazus 
againft the king of Pcrfu, 316. 
they call in Philp to their aid 
a^amli the Pho.aans, V*. 38. 
The Thebars, Meffenians, and 
Arrives, enrer into an alliance 
with Philip ro attack Pelopon- 
Xlefus, 53 rhe Thebans join die 
-Atheniar s apr.fr Philip, 77. 
they are defeated near Chero- 
anaea, 78. Philip puts a garr fon 
into their city, 81. the The- 
fcans, afr»*r the death of that 
prince, put part of the garrifon 
to the fwor.J, 117. Alexander 
marches aga.nft them, and de- 
ftroys their ciry, 118 &c. re- 
eftabiifhmenc of Thebes by 
CaffandT, VII. 91. the Thc- 
ians make an alliance wth the 
Romans in the war agairft 

. Perftus, IX. 19. they furrender 
themfelves tn the Romans. 38. 
fiylla deprives them of half 
their territory, X. 91 

Thebe, wife of Alex -nder, ty- 
rant of Pber*, obtains permis- 
sion of hex husband to fee and 
converfe with Pelopidas, V. 
273. her conventions with 
that Thefean make her conceive 
an averfion for her husband, 
ibid, file makes her three bro- 
thers aflaiBnate the tyrant, 
282 

Thtft of a certain kin J permitted 
and- even commanded to the 

ring Lacedaemonians, II. 32.0. 
wat the mo4 fevexely du- 



nilhed of all crimes by the 
Scythians, Til. J2 

Themistcs, magiftrate bf Syras 
cwfe, confpires with Andrano- 
rus co feize the fovereignty, X. 
32. he is killed by order of the 
other magiftrates, ibid. 

Themistocxes, Athenian, dif- 
tinguifhes himfelf at the battle 
of Marathon, III. 97. he re* 
moves Epicydes from the com- 
mand, and caufes himfelf to 
be elected general in his flead, 
136. he fupports the decree to 
recal Ariftides, 138. he refigns 
the honour of commanding the 
fleet to the Lacedaemonians, 
139. he determines the Athe- 
nians to abandon their city, 1/1, 
he determines the Greeks to 
fight in the ftrait of Salamin, 
155. the Lacedaemonians decree 
the prize of wifdom to bim, 
after the victory at Salamin, 

163. acclamations with which 
he is received at the Olympic 
games, ibid, he reinftates the 
works of Athens, and fortifies 
the Piraeus. 190, 192. black 
defign which he conceives far 
fupplanting the Lacedaemoni- 
ans, 193. he is banifhed A- 
thens, 202. the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians uniting againfl 
him as an accomplice in the ton- 
fp racy of Pa ifanias, he takes 
refuge with Admecus, 205, &Ct 
he retires to Artixerxes,* 221. 
his great credit with chut prince, 
225-. he kills himfelf, 235-. 
chara&er of Themifloiles, 86, 

164, 203, zj6. his great mo- 
deration on many occafions, 

140, 155 

Thenon, commander of the ci- 
tadel of Syracufe, forrenders 
himfelf to Pyrrhus, VII. 262. 
that prince pnt3 him to death, 
263 

Theocrj us, poer at the ccurt 
of Hiero, X. 16 

THjocoavs, chief of the* Eu- 
anojpida 
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molpid* at Athens : what he 
ventured to fay in refpetl ro 
the maledi&ions or curfes, IV. 

22 

Thiodorus, citizen of Syra- 
cufe, vsntures to declare him- 
felf openly aga.nft Dionyfius in 
favour of liberty, V. 133 

Theodotus, uncle of Heracli- 
des, is deputed by him to Dion 
to conjure him to return co the 
aid of Syracufe, V. 189. he 
puts himfelf into Dion's hands, 
191. Dion pardons him, ibid. 

Theodotus, governor of Bac- 
triana, revolts againft Ancio- 
chus, and caufes himfrlf to be 
declared king of that pro- 
vince, VII. 294. he dies, 31 f 

Theodotus, fon of the former, 
fucceeds his father, VII. 315. 
he forms a league offenfive 
and defenfive with Arfaces, 
ibid, 

Theodotus is charged by An- 
tiochus wi;h the war agamft 
Molo, VIII. f. he is defeated, 
and obliged to abandon the 
field of barrle, , ibid. 

Theodotus, yfc'tolian, governor 
of Coelo-Syriafor Ptoloniy, de- 
fends the entran e into that 
province againft Antiochus, and 
obliges that prince to retire, 
VIII. 6. be is accufei, and 
obliged to go to the court of 
E;ypt to give an account of 
his conduct, if. in refenunent 
for that affron: he declares for 
Artiochus, and purs the cities 
of Tyre and Ptolemais into his 
hands, 16. he enters the camp 
of Ptolomy in the night with 
defign to kill him, 20. lie fails 
in that attempt, and efcapiS to 
his camp, ibid. 

Theodotus, one of the prin- 
cipal confp.rators againff. the 
lite of Hieronymus, is put to 
the rack, and dies without dif- 
coveringany of his accomplices* 
X,a6 



Theodotus, prtcceptorto the lail 
Ptolomy,* adv.fes thai prince to? 
pur Pompey to death, X.'tfJ* 
he goes to prefent the bead of 
tbat Roman to Csefar, 

Theogiton, of Megara, gives the^ 
Greeks wife advice after the bat^-" 
tie of Platara, III." 1 78 

Theophrastus, Antigonus's ge- 
neral, refufes to quit Corinth. 
VII. 33 f. Aratus caufes hirrt to»^ 
be put to death, 33^ 

Theophrastus, philofoptier, his 
difpure with an old woman «f 
Athens in buying fomethinjj o£ 
her, IV. ^ir 

Theopompus, king of Sparta, e- 
ftabli/hes the Ephori, H. 314.- 
he commands in the war againft 
the Argives, III. 18. then againft? 
the Meflenians, 20, he is 'de- 
feated, taken prifoner, arn'd pu£* 
to death by Ar'ftomenes, 

THEoroMPus, d Triple of Itera- 
tes, gains the'priie of eloquence 4 
over his matter, and has* the 
weaknefs ahd vanity to brag b£ 
if, Vi. 330 

Theoxena, Theffaliaa lady, 
daughter of Herod cus, marries 
Porif, VIII. 334. tragical arid 
cooiagious- end of Theoxtna,, 

THEBAMisrs, one of me Athe- 
nian generals is charged 1 with.' 
the care of burying the dead after 
the batrle of the ArginufaH:lV. 
36. not bsing :able ; to executer 
that order, he makes the^otrrer 
ge;:era)s refponfitfle Tor it.'.ani* 
accufes them zt Athens, 37. he 
is deputed to Lyfander, during 
the riege of Athens, 50. beop- 
pofesthe violence of hiseollegue:?, 
ar.d draws -.heir hatied upon him- 
felf, 64. he is accuR-d'i y 'Cri-* 
tias, and put' to death, ibid. 

Therma, cap t,il ci:y of ^tolia, tr- 
ken by-fuipr : 2.ej and ravaged by 
PhiLp, VIII. 50 

Thermnfyfa, pafs of momrt Oeta ia 
Theffaly, Ulf i^i.-'battle c€. 
U 6 Thermo- 
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, Ther^opyl* between the La. 
cwkemonoBs and Xerxes, 144. 
' *icWy of the Romans over An- 
,tiochua near Tfaermopylar, VIII. 

.1: • 

T^raow, tyrant of Agrigencum, 
jnajtflan alliance with Gelon ; 
•ad gains in conjunction with 
Aim a great battle over the Car- 
.thaginians, III. 294 

.Theseus, king of Athens, II. 
• 30*» he dies in the ifland of 
Scyros, -whither he had been 
•bliged to fly, III. 228. Cimon 
htina his bones to Athens, 
ibid. 

Thcfirtotietd, Athenian magiftrates, 
JV. 287 

!Z**#i>» city of Aehaia, ruined by 
che Tbebans, V. 246 

Tmesms, Greek poet, confidered 
as the inventor of tragedy, II. 

3,3. V. 68 

tPk/jfiifyi province of ancient 
Oreece, II. 293. the Theflalians 
tfubmitto Xerxes, III. 141. they 
implore aid of the Thebans a- 
gaifift Alexander of Pheras, V. 
369. Pelopidas delivers them 
from, his power, ibid, they have 
xecourfe to Philip againft their 
tyrants, VI. 26. that prince de- 
livers them, ibid. 

THe-ssalowice, wife of Callan- 
der, is &Ued by Anripater his 
eldeft fon, VII. 148 

TiTESSAiiTis, third fon of Pifi- 
ftratus, II. 3J6 

Thesta, fitter of Dionyfius the 
elder, and wife of Polyx«nes : 
couragfcus anfwer which Ihe 
^ives her brother upon the occa- 
iion of her husband's efcape, 
V. 134 

Tbeti, name of the lower clafs of 
people at Athens, IV. 276 

TfiETHMosis, or Amos is, having 
driven the king-fhepherdsoutof 
Egypt, reigns there, I. 69 

Thimbron, Laced.tmonian ge- 
neral, marches againft Tifla- 
piwrnes and Pbarnabafus, IV. 



117. upon fbraa difconrenfc he 
is recalled, 124 

Thirty. Council of thirty eftabltfh- 
ed at Lacedsemon, II. 51^, 327. 
thirty tyranrs eftablifhed at A- 
thensby Lyfander,lV. 51. cru- 
elties which they commit in that 
city, 64. Thrafybulus drives them 
out of Athens, 68. they endea- 
vour to reinftate themfelves,and 
are all put to the fword, 69 

Thoas, iEtolian, charged with 
the execution of a defign tofeize 
Chalcis, fails in the attempt, 
VIII. 219. he goes to Antiochus, 
and determines him to enter 
Greece, 222 

Thrace, province of Europe ,* very 
lingular cuftoms of its inhabi- 
tants, III. 67. Thrace fubjefted 
by Philip, VI. 49. kingdom of 
Thrace after Alexander's death, 
VII. 10 

THRAso.confidentof Hieronymus, 
is accufed by Theodotus of ha- 
ving confpired againft that 
prince, X. 26, he is put to death, 
ibid. 

Thrasybui-US, tyrant of Mile- 
tus, is befiegeJ by Alyatrts, 11, 
69. ftraragem which he ufes to 
deliver himfelf from that fiege, 
ibid. 

Thrasybulus, brother of Gelon, 
reigns ac Syracufc after Hiero's 
death, III. 305, he raufes him- 
felf to be dethroned by his cru- 
elty, ibid. 

Thrastbulus, is made genera! of 
the Athenians, IV. 13. he ac- 
cufes Alcibiaies at Athens, and 
caufes him to be depofed, 28. 
he quits Athens to avoid the cru- 
elty of the thirty tyrants, 67. 
he expels the tyrants from that: 
city, and reinftatt-s its liberty, 
68, &c. 

Thrasvlus, is made £,eneral of 
the Athenians, IV. 13 

Thrafymcnus. Lake of Tufcany, 
famous for Hann.bil's victory 
over the Romans, I. 254 
TaucY- 
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•EtttrcYOiDBS, Greek hiftprian, he 
. is- commanded to go to the aid 
of Amphipolis, ,UL 377. the 
Athenians make it a crime in 
him to have futfered that city to 
be taken, and banifti him, 378 

Thucydide8, brother-in-law to 
Cimon, is let up againft. Peri- 
cles by the nobility of Athens, 
III. 262. Pericksprevaiktohave 
him banimed, 266 

Thmrium, city of Sicily i its foun- 
dation, lit. 313 

Tkymhrsa, city of Lydia, famous 
for the battle between Cyrus and 
Croefus, II. 122 

Thyrea t fmall territory of Greece, 
which occafioned the war be- 
tween the Argives and Lacede- 
monians, III. 19 

Thyus, governor of Paphlagonia, 
revolts againft Artaxerxes, IV. 
186. he is conquered by Data- 
in es-, ibid. 

Tiara, of the kings pf Perfia, V. 

308 

Tibsrius Gracchus, is fent by 
the fenate into Afia to examine 
into the conduct of Eumenes 
and that of Antiocbus, IX. 121. 
See Gracchus. 

Tiglahi-Pilezer, king of Ni- 
neve, II. 34. he aids Ahaz king 
of Judah againft the kings of 
Syria and Ifrael, 35- 

Ticimts, fiver of Italy, near which 
P. Scipio was defeated by. Han- 
nibal, i. 245" 

Tigranes, fon of a king of Ar- 
menia, obtains p?.rdon for his 
father of Cyrus, II. 98, 99. he 
commands the Armenian troops, 

ICI 

Tigrakes, fon of Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, is fet at liberty by 
the Parthians on his father's 
death, and placed up >n the 
throne, IX. 257. he a.certs-thc 
crown of Syria, and wears it 
eighteen years, 25-9. he marr'.cs 
Cleopatra daughter of Midin- 
clates, X, j-i-. he invades tho 



kingdom of Cappadocit, . 1-X 
2f2. X. 103* he gives Mithci- 
dates refuge, 115-. the Roma&r 
declare war againft him, 4*9. 
Tigranes is defeated by Lucul- 
lus,. 126. he raifes f.ew troop*, 
in concert with Mithridates, 130.- 
he is defeated, a fecoad timey 
134. Pompey marches agaiaft 
him, and finds him at war with 
his fon, 147. Tigranes fubmitt 
his perfon, and crown to /the 
difcretion of Pompey and the 
komans, 148. Pompey leaves, 
him part of his- dominion*, 149 
Tigranes, the former's fon, 
makes war with his lather) X. 
147. he puts himfelf under the 
protection of Pompey, 148.- adt 
being fatisfied with Pompev'f 
decree, he endeavours to $y 9 
149. Pompey referves ham., for 
his triumph, ibid. 
Tigranocerta, city of Armenia, built 
by Tigranes, X. 103. JLucutfut 
takes it, and abandons it to the 
plundered by the foldiew, 1*8 
Tigris, river of Afia,. VI. »»7 
Timagoras, deputed by theAtbe- 
nians to the court of Perfia, .re- 
ceives great prefents, and is con- 
demned to die at h* return, ,V. 

• *66 

Timandra, concubine, fenders 
Alcibiades thelaft duties, IV. 62 

Tim arch us, tyrant of Miletus, 
is conquered and killed. by, An- 
tiochus Theos, VII. 489 

TiMAjiCHus, governor of Baby- 
lon, revolts againft Demetrius 
Soter, and is put to death, IX. 

Timasiok, is chofen one of ;the- 
gcnerals of the Greeks after the 
death of Ciearchus, IV. jpj 

Timasithcus, chief of the py- 
rates of Lipara : his noble and 
rrligious behaviour in refpsct. to 
the Remans, . V„ 303 

Tim-ea, wife pf Agis: excefsof 
her paflion for Aicibiades, Iir, 
419 
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TiMOcr. ea, Theban lady, VL 
ji9.hercouragiot» a£Uon at the 

•-> ftorming of Thebes, ibid, 

TifllocRATEs, friend of Diony- 
fius the younger, marries D on's 
wife whilft "he is bani/hed, V. 
173. he flies on the approach of 
Dion, " 178 

TiMoz.Atrs, of Corinth, advifes 
the cities in alliance againft the 
Spartans to attack them in their 

- own territory, IV. 156 
.Timolavs, Lacedzmonian, at 

whofe houfe Philopcemen lay, is 
fent by his country to offer him 
the riches of Nabis, VIII. 221. 

■ be finds it dlfficu't to acquit him- 
' felf of that commiffion, ibid, 

Timoleon, Corinthian, facrifices 
bis brorher Timophaiiis to his 
country, V. 205. the Corinthi- 

- ms fend him to the aid of Sy- 
racufe, 204. I 167. he eludes 
fbe vigilance of the Carthagini- 
ans by a wife tfratagem, V. 207* 
he gains- an advantage over the 
^Carthaginians and Icons nearthe 
WtyofAd ration, 209. heenrers 
Syracufe, aio. D.onyfius fur- 
renders himfelf to h m, ibid. 
TimoJeon fends him to Corinrh, 
ibid, he gains feveral victories 
ovetthe Carthaginians, 212, &c. 
T. 168. he re-ertablim.es (he li- 
berty of Syracufe, and inftitutes 
\?ife laws there, V. 214. he frees 
the other cities of Sicily from 
tyranny, 217, &c. he gains a 
great victory over the C rtha- 
ginians, 2.8 he is accufed and 
cited to ahfwer, ibid, be quits 
bis authority, and paffes the reft 
of his life in retirement, 219, 
&C-. he dies in it, 220. great 
honours rendered bis-mvmory, 
ibid, his praife, 221 

T-imophanes, Corinthian, having 
made himfelf tyrar.t ni his coun- 
try, his brother Timoleon caufes 
bim to be aflaffinated, V. 205 

Tim^theus, f>n of Conon, is 
fcm by the Athenians with a 



fleet to the aid of the Tbebanj, 
V. 243. he ravages the coafts of/ 
Laconia, and makes himfelf ma- 
iler of the ifland of Cr;rcyra, tb. 
he is employed by the Atheni- 
ans in the war a°ainft the allies, 
317, 321. heisaccufed by Cha- 
res, and fentenced to pay a great 
fine, 321. he retires to Chalcis, 
and dies there, 322. fine faying 
of Timotbemr, 278. his praife, 
319 

Timothiu5, lieutenant of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, is defeated by 
Judas Maccabacus, VIII. 40& 
he is defeated a fecond t'me by 
the fame captain in the reign of 
AntiochusEupator, IX. i8of 

Timoxehes, is chftfen general of 
the Achaans in the room of 
Aratus, VII. 371 

Ti rib asus, fxrap of weftern 
Armenia, incommodes the ten 
thoufand Greeks in their retreat, 
IV. 109 

Tirintatechmes, fon of Arra- 
banes, one of the commanders 
of the army of Xerxes in that 
prin ce's expedition again ftG recce 
HI. 131 

TisAMENtES, fon of Oreftes, reigns 
at Mycenas with his brother Pen- 
thiius, II. 30* 

Tisirrus, ^tollan, is accufed of 
having ext-rcfed rrrat cruelties 
agair.fi rhofe who had not taken 
part with the Romans againft' 
Perfeus, IX. nr. Paulus ./Emi- 
lius acq jits him, ibid, 

Tissaph ernes, Porfian of qua- 
lity, is appointed by Darius to 
reduce Piluthnss governor of 
Lydia, III. 373. he effects it, 
and has the rovtrnmenr of I.y- 
dia f( r his reward, ibid, he fu li- 
fers himfelf to be feduced by 
the fiattery of Akibiades, and 
gives himfelf up intirely to him, 
IV. y. he cnr.cSu'Jes a treaty 
with the Peiopor.ncfians, 1 ' . he 
caufes Alcib'-ades to be feized, 
and fentprifoner to Sardis, 17. 
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..lie eprnmands in. the army, of 
' Artaxerxes Mnernon at the bat- 
tle of Cunaxa, and dirtinguifhes 
fiimfelf in it, 84, 87, 88- he 
Cakes upon him to reconduct the 
Greeks into their own country, 
99. he feizes Clearchus and the 
other generals by treichery, and 
fends them to Artaxerxes, 102. 
he joins Pharnabafus to oppofe 
the enterprizes of D rcyllidas, 
. IZ9. he fends to command Age* 
fSaus to qui: Afia, and to de- 
clare war againft him in cafe of 
refu'fal, 142. he is defeated near 
Sardis, 144. he is treacheroufly 
accufed, 145. Artaxerxes puts 
him to death, ibid, character of 
Tifiaphernes, III. 373. IV. 145 

TitHraustes feizes Tifiaphernes 
by order of Artaxerxes, and is 
placed at the head of the army 
in his liead, IV. 145. he arms 
feveral ftates of Greece againft 
the Lacedemonians, is* 

ToaiT is carried captive into Af- 
fvria, II. 36. he hides himfeif 
tome time to. avoid the cruelty 
of Sennacherib, 39. he foreteis 
the ruin of Nineve co his chil- 
dren, 40 

Tomyr is, queen of the Scythians, 
II. 141. manner in which He- 
rodotus relates that Ihe caufed 
Cyrus to be put to death, ibid. 

Tragedy : its origin, V. 68. its 
progrefs, 53. II. 369. poe:sthat 
cjftinguifhed themfdves in tra- 
gedy, V. 70, &c. 

Treaties. Odd cuftom of making 
treaties amongft the Iberians and 
Scythians, III. 50 

Treble, river of Lombardy, famous 
for Hannibal's victory over the 
Romans, T. 249 

Trembellius, firnamed Screfa, 
defeats and kills a rhird ufurpcr 
of the kingdom of Macedonia, 
IX. 139 

Trtzena, city of Argolis, gives re- 
fuge to the Athenians who had 
lately abandoned their c.ty, II r. 



Triarhts, opeof-LuguUu&'alipj- 

. tenants, is, defeated by, JMitbri- 
dates, X. 137 

Tribaffl, people of Mcefia, VI. 68. 
they pretend to fhare with Phi- 
lip in the b oty tiken frcun 
Scythians, ibid, they are defeated 
by that prince, ibid. 

Tributes. Reafons for the eftablih- 
ment of them, II 234, 

Trierarchs, . Athenian on- 
cers : their funftipna, V. 35-3, 

TtogilHs, port of Syracufe, III. 

42? 

Trcy t city of AGa> taken and burnt 
by the Greeks, II." 3,03 

Tnphies, eredted by the aaeients 
after a victory, V." 6z 

TRorHoMios, hero, V. 20. fa- 
mous oracles of Trophonius in 
Beeotia, , 

TroHgh : kind of puni/hment ufed 
By the Feruans, III. ai? 

Truth : it is the foundation of* the 
commerce between men, VI. 

10* 

Tilyphena, daughter. of Phyfcoff, 
is married to Antiochus Gry- 
pus, IX. 239. flie facrifices he« 
fitter Cleopatra to her jealoufy, 
242. Antiocbus of Cyzicum putt 
her to death in torments, 244 

Turns, cay of Africa, is taken bf 
Regulus, I. 194. the mercena- 
ries revolted againft Carthage, 
make it their place of arms, zi6 

T)che, quarter of the city of Syra- 
cufe, III. 421 

Tydeus, one of the Athenian ge - - 
nerals, rejects the advice of Al- 
cbiades, and occafions the lo(a 
of the battle of iEgofporamos, 
IV. 46 

Tyndarus, king of Laced aem on, 
II. 303, 

Tyre, city of Phoenicia : its foun- 
dation, VI. 195. Tyre befieged 
and taken by N^bucodonofor, 
II. 46, &c. Darius reinftates it 
in its ancient privileges, HI. 74, 
Tyre befieged and taken by 
Alexander, 
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* Alexander, VI. 17s, Sec. then 
by Anfigonus, VII. tog, Sec. 

" accompliflwnent of the different 
prophecies concerning Tyre, VJ. 

196, &c. 

Sjnywr. Origin, of that name a and 
its Bonification, II. 309. diffe- 
rence between a king and a ty- 
rant, V. 104. X. 28 

XtKrmvsy Greek poet, the Athe- 
nians give him to the Lacedar- 

' moniana fo command them, 
III. 28. he revives the courage 

. of the Tatter, and occaGdns their 
gaining a great vi&ory over the 
Me&niadf, 2$. he is made ci- 
tato! of Sparta, ihtd. chara&er 
of h* poetry, ibid. 

V. 

VARGUNTEIC7S, one of the 
lieutenants of Craffus, being 
feparated from the main body 
. of the army, is attacked by the 
V*t thians, and dies fighting glo- 
^rioufly,' IX. 328 

Yarro {C. Terentiut) cpnful, is 
defeated by Hannibal at the bat- 
1 lie of Canna, I. 263, &c, 
Vasthi, wife of Darius. See A- 

TOSSA. 

t/QHORXus, king of Egypt, builds 

• Memphis, I. 68 
JUDIASTES, friend of Teriteuch- 

mes, aQajSinates him by order of 
Parius, IV. 58. Statira caiifs 
him tq be put to death in tor- 
ments, J9 

Ventidius, Roman tidier, rjfes 
-to the higheft dignities of the 
commonwealth by his merit, IX. 
340. he revenges the dif^race of 
the Romans at thebartlc of Cai- 
ra:, and defeais the Pdrrhians 
upon feveral cccifums, 341, &c. 

Verres, .pr.rtor in Sicily fir the 
Romans, takes, a force of gold 
intended for thef capitol from An- 
tiochus AGaticus, IX. 265 

Vjlmus, is elc&ed conful, ard 
makes war with Ph:lip in the 
gaoaa of Sulpi'tius, VIII, 147, 
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nothing confiderable pafles du- 
ring his year, 148. he is fent 
ambaflador to Antiochus, and 
fucceeds in making that prince 
fufpedt Hannibal, 209, Sec. I. 

301 

Vmverjitj of Paris. France obliged 
to it for the eftablilhment of 
pofts and port-offices, II. 232 

Urania , divinity of the Carthagi- 
nians. See Moon. 

UJttry » to what excefs it was car- 
ried in the latter times of the 
Roman commonwealth, X. 117. 

Utica, city of Africa, abandons the 
fide of Carthage, and joins the 
revolted mercenaries, I. 2Zj. 
it is reduced to lurrender at dis- 
cretion, 222. it puts itfelf into 
the hands of the Romans, 322. 
the latter reward it with the 
lands between Carthage and 
Hipponia, 343 

Uxii, people upon the frontiers of 
Perba, conquered by Alexander 
the Great, VI. 252 

W. 

Wjffpt, comedy of Arifto- 
pbanes called the Wa r ps, 
V.'&r 

Water. Sweet water, how pre- 
ferved at Alexandria, X. 185 

Wells of Jofeph in the cattle of 
Cairo in E£,ypc : defcription of 
them, 1. 4 

Women. Whether th A y ought to be 
admitted to the adminiftration 
of public affairs, the command 
of armies, and the fovereignry 
of ftatts, I!. 27. See Ladies. 

Wrefiling. Exercile of wreftling 
among the ancients, V- 41 

Writing. lis beginnings, I. fj 

X. 

XANTHIPPUS,. Lacedasmo- 
ni*ar, comes to the aid' of 
the Curtha t iniansj I. icy. he 
defeats the arrny of Rogulus, 
197. he retjres juid difappears 
fojnafu'r, " 199 
Xak- 
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Xanthipptts, citizen of Athens, 
accufes Miltiades of treafon, III. 

10a 

Xanthippus, father of Pericles, 
abandoning Athens on the ap- 
proach of Xerxes, his dog fol- 
lows his fliip to Salamin, and 
expires on the fhore, III. 15-3 

Xanthippvs, Athenian, com- 
mands the fleet of the Greeks in 
conjunction with Leotychides 
king of Sparta, and gains a great 
victory over the Perfians near 
Mycale, III. 184 

XANTHirpus, eldeft fon of Peri- 
cles, dies of the plague, IIP. 

Xanthippe, wife of Socrates : 
his fuflerings from her ill-hu- 
mour, IV. 198 

Xanthus, philofopher, whofe 
flave jEfop was, II. 381 

Xenet as, Achatan, is fen t again ft 
Molo and Alexander by Anrio- 
chus, VIII. 6. he tails into an 
ambufcade, and is cut to pieces 
With his whole army, ittd. 

XtNocRATES, philofopher, fa. 
whit manner he \va3 received* 
by Alk'pater 1 , to whom he had, 

' been ferit ambaffador by the A- 
rhenians, VII. 39 

Xe-noW, is charged by Antiochus 
with the war againft Molo, 
VHP. 5: he is defeated, ibid. 

Xbnon, Acha-an, exclaims againft 
the demand of the R'omm rom - 
mlflaries in an aflembly, IX. 

IH 

Xenophanes, Philip's ambafla- 
dor to Hannibal, tails into the 
hands of the Romans, VIII. 
67. he efcapes and concludes the 
treaty with Hannibal, 68. he is 
taken on his return by the Ro- 
mans, ibid, 

Xenophon, hiftorian and.nhilo- 
fophcP, he engages in the iervice 
of Cyrus the younger, IV. 80. 
he commands the ten thoufand 
Greeks, after the death of Clear- 
chus, and brings them back into 
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their own country, ioj", 8cc. 
he joins the Lacedafmdriia'ns'in 
the war againft TifTa'pheroee and 
Pharnabafus, 117. he acts uftder 
Agefilaus, at the battle ofCo- 
ronaa; 160. character of his 
ftyle, IV. roi. difference be- 
tween Xenophon and Herodotus 
in their accounts of Cyrus, 190 
Xehxes I, fon of Darius, i# e- 
le&eA king rf Perfia in prefei 
rence to his brother Aroba- 
lanes, »II. 108. he con firms' the 
Jews in their privileges, Ho, 
he reduces E^ypt, II r. he pre- 
pares- to invade Greece, ibid.- he 
deliberates with his ceuncil^ohir 
ceming that expedition, Md. 
&c. wife fpeech of Artabaner 
to him, 114. rage of Xerxes 
upon that occafion, iif. he dis- 
covers his error, and confeffes 
it in fill! council, 1 16. the war 
is refblved, 119. Xerxes enters 
into an alliance with the Car- 
thaginians, 120, I. ij-2. he be- 
gins his march, and £ives or- 
der? for cutting a way through 
mount Athos, III. 121. his let-, 
ter to that mountain upon thafr 
fubject, ib'sdi he advances to Sar- 
dis, 122. his cruelty to PytHi- 
us, 124. he marches towards the 
Hcllefponr, ibid, he caufes the 
fea to be cbaftifed for having 
broken the bridge of bark*whte|r 
he had laid over it, 126. he 
ders a fecond to* be built, and 
paffes the Hellelpont with hirfcr- 
my, 127* number of his forresf 
129. Demaratus tells him freely 
his thoughts of this enrerprize, 
133. three hundred Spartans 
difpute the pafs of Thermopylas 
with Xerxes, 142. that prince in 
his rage caufes the dead body of 
Leonidas to be affixed to a gib- 
bet, 144. he takes <in<*- burns 
Athens, 154. he is defeated at 
Salamin, 1/5, &c. he leaves 
Mardonius in Greece, and re^ 
turns precipitately into Afia, i6i«. 

violent 
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violent pafllon of Xerxes for the 
wife of his brother Mafiftus, and 
afterwards for Artainta that 
princefs's daughter, 1 26. he cau- 
ies Mafiftus to be put' to death, 
189, he gives himfeif up to lux- 
ury ardvolup'uoufhefs, 114. he 
it killed by Artabanes, captain 
of bis guards, 215. character of 
Xerxes, 2.16 

Xerxes II, fon of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, afcends the throne of 

> Perfia, III. 370. he is affaflinatfd 

* by his brother Sogdianus, ibid. 

XIPHares, (on of Miihridates, if 
killed by his father, X. 1^4 

Xuthos, fon of Helenus, fettles 
in Attica, II. 306 

Xychus, who had been at Rome 
with Apelles and Philocies in 
quality of fecretary to their em- 
baffy, is feized and carried be- 
fore Philip, VIII, 361. he dif- 
covers the whole plot of Perfeui 
. egainft Demetrius, ibid. 

y. 

YEAR, folar, when 6rft ufed, 
I. ji 

Touth. The irregularities of that 
pmt of life are not always fuf- 
ficient grounds for defp^iring of 
a young man. III. iz6 

Z. 

ZABDIEL, Arabian prince, 
betrays Alexander Bala, IX, 
,310. he delivers up Antiochus 
fon of Bala to Tryphon, 204 
Zaurucvs, legiflatw of the Lp- 



crians, III. 315. wifdom of his 
laws, Hid. 

Zanclc, city of Sicily, III. 401. 
See Mejfene. 

Zara, king of ^Ethiopia and E- 
gypt, makes war with Afa kit. % 
of Judah, and is defeated, I. 

83 

Zebina. See Alexander Ze- 

B,IN A. 

Zenis, Dardanian, governor of 
ALolia under Pharnabazus, IV. 

Zenodotus, librarian of Ptolomy 
Soterat Alexandria, VII. 316 

Zevoita, third clafs of the ci- 
tizens of Athens, IV. 275 

Zon'Pus, Hiero's fon-in-law: hi4 
great credit with Hieronymus, 
X. 26. he goes ambaffidor to 
Egypt, and ftays there in vo- 
luntary banifhment, 34 

Zopyrus, Perfian lord, mutilates 
himfelf for the fervice of Da- 
rius, III. 46. he makes that 
prince mafter of Babylon, 47. 
reward given by Darius for fo 
great a fcrvice, 48: 

Zopyrus, flave of Pericles, and 
governor of Alcibiades, III. 389 

Zoroaster, founder of the feci 
ot the Magi amongff the Per- 
Cans, II. 269: 

Zoroaster, another chief and 
reformer of the fume feci:, II. 

Zorobabel, chief of the Jews 
that return to J'Tufalem after the 
decree of Cyrus, II, 172. 
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^ Pr. 5 s. 

N° XlL Sir Walter Raleigh. 

William Cavendish, Duke of New- 

.'.■«■ 

William, Lord £t^?/. 
' "V' William HArvSy, M. D. Pr. js. 

N° XIII. Ann e of C&w, Wife of K. Henry VIII. 

James Graham, Marquefs of Monirofe. 
"* < " -General^LAM'BERT. 

. ; • » The Hon. Robert Boyle, Efq; Pr. 5 s. 

J---lfr.<fc" will be continued with all 'the Ex- 

pedition the Nature of it will admit. 
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